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delayed. 


COLLEGE OFPRECEPTORS. 
Incorporated bRoyal Charter. 
BLOOMSBURY WARE, W.C.1. 

gai 
GENERALIEETING. 
The Half-yearly neral Meeting of 
the Members of ti Corporation will 
be held at the ge, Bloomsbury 


Square, on Satuly, the 23rd of 
March, 1918, at p.m. 


LECTURES FC TEACHERS. 


A Course of Twe Lectures on 
" Psychology for hers," by Pro- 


fessor John Adan will begin on | 


Thursday, the 7th February. 
For Syllabus, seeige 40. 


— 
EXAMINIONS. 


Diplomas. — The xt Examination 
of Teachers for the Dias of the College 
will begin on the 30th December, 1918. 


The Summer zu aa has 
been discontinued. 


Practical Examingn for Certifi- 
cates of Ability to &ch.— The next 
Practical Examinationjl be held in 
February, 1918. | 


Certificate and Lir Forms Ex- 


aminations.—The Midjimer Examina- 
tions will begin on the 245f June, 1918. 


Professional Prelimpy Examina- 
tions.—The next Examibn will begin 
on the 5th of March, 1 


Commercial Examining.—An Ex- 
amination for Certificates }roficiency in 
Commercial Subjects wi 
December, 1918. 


The Regulations for the 


OF THE COLLEGE OF PRECEPTORS 


FEBRUARY 1, 1918 


HE ASSOCIATED BOARD 
OF THE R.A.M. AND R.C.M. 
YOR LOCAL EXAMINATIONS IN MUSIC. 


Patron: HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 


LOCAL CENTRE EXAMINATIONS (Syllabus A). 
Examinations in Theory held in March and Novem- 
ber at all Centres. In Practical Subjects in March- 
April at all Centres, and in the London District and 
certain Provincial Centres in November-December 
also. Entries for the Maroa April Examinations 
close Wednesday, February 6th, 1918 (or, with extra 
fee, February 14th). 
SCHOOL EXAMINATIONS (Syllabus B). 
Held lard pd the British Isles three times a 
ear, viz., March-April, June-July, and October- 
ovember. Entries for the March-April Examina- 
tions close (with extra fee) February 7th, 1918, 
Specimen Theory Papers set in past years (Local 
Centre or School) can be obtained on application. 
Price 4d. per set, per year, post free. 
The Board offers annually SIX EXHIBITIONS, 
tenableat the R.A.M.or R.C.M. fortwoorthree years. 
(ve trgren A and B, the Syllabus in Ear Training 
and Bight Singing, entry forms and any further in- 
formation will be sent post free on application to— 
JAMES MUIR, Secretary, 
15 Bedford Square, London, W.C. 1. 
Telegrams: '' Associa. London." 


LONDON UNIVERSITY 


AT THE 


B.A. EXAMINATION, 1917, 


ABOVE ONE HALF 


OF THE 


PLACES IN HONOURS 


INCLUDING 


THE WHOLE OF THE HONOURS 


IN 


FRENOH AND QERMAN 


WERE GAINED BY STUDBNTS OF 


University 
Correspondence College. 


A Short Guide to London University Examinations, 
Post free to PRIVATE STUDENTS from the Secretary, 
No. 15, BURLINGTON Hovsm, CAMBRIDGE. 


Published Quarterly. Price, to 
Non-Members, 6d.; by post, 7d. 
Annual Subscription, 2s. 


L°% DON COLLEGE OF MUSIC. 
(Incorporated.) 


GREAT MARLBOROUGH STRERT, LONDON, W.1. 


Patron: His GRACE THE DUKE oF LEEDS. 
Dr. F. J. Karn, Mus. Bac. Cantab., Principal. 
G. Avustus HOLWwES, Esq., Dir. Exams. 


EXAMINATIONS, LOCAL AND HIGHER. 
The NEXT EXAMINATION for Certificates in 
PIANOFORTE, ORGAN, VIOLIN, SINGING, 
ELOCUTION, THEORY, &c., will held in 
London and over 450 Local Centres in APRIL. Last 
day of Entry, March 15th. 
he Higher Examinations for the Diplomas of 


NEw LocAL CENTRES may be formed, also SCHOOL 
OnmwTRES. The Secretary will supply all particulars. 
Attention is directed to the Regulations rdi 
awards in Medals and Book Prizes. dois : 
SYLLABUS, with Annual Report and Forms of 
Entry, may be had of the SECRETARY. 


In the Educational Department students are 
received and thoroughly trained under the best 

essors at moderate fees. 

Lessons in Pianoforte, Violin, Singing, Elocution 
deii A and Counterpoint; Modern 3-manua 
Organ ; Courses of Training for Teachers. 

A. GAMBIER HOLMES, Secretary. 


U NIVERSITY OF ST. ANDREWS. 


L.L.A. DIPLOMA FOR WOMEN. 

The attention of Candidates is drawn to the 
Ordinary and Honours Diplomas for Teachers, 
which are strongly recommended as suitable for 
those who are or intend to be teachers, 

Examinations are held at Aberdeen, Bedford, Bel- 
fast, Birmingham, Blackburn, Brighton, Bristol, 
Cambridge, Cardiff, Croydon, Dublin, Edinburgh, 
Exeter, Glasgow, Hull, Leeds, Liverpool, London, 
Manchester, Middlesbrough, Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
Norwich, Nottingham, Oxford, Plymouth, 8t. 

; Sheffield, Southampton, and several 
other towns, 

Information regarding the Examinations may 
be obtained from the SECRETARY L.L.A. Scheme, 
The University, 8t. Andrews. 


WOLSEY 
HALL, 
OXFORD. 


POSTAL TUITION 


For Lonion University 
MATRIC., INTER., & FINAL 
B.Se., B.Sc. (Eoon.), B.D., 


B.A. 


FREE 6UIDE 


on application to 
THE SECRETARY. 
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BIRKBECK COLLEGE 


BRBAMS BUILDINGS, CHANCERY LANE, E.C.4. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 
COURSES OP STUDY (Day and Evening) 
FOR DEGREES IN 


ARTS, SCIENCE, ECONOMICS, LAWS, 


under RECOGNIZED TEACHERS of the University. 


ARTS.—Latin, Greek, English, French, German, 
Italian, History. Geography. Ene. Economics, 
Mathematics (Pure and Applied 

SCIENCE.—Chemistry, Physics Er E quee 
and Applied), Botany, Zoology, Geology. 


CEOCRAPHY DIPLOMA and MATRICULATION. 
EvoningOourses for theDegreesin Economics and Laws. 
FOST GRADUATE AND RESEARCH WORK. 

Day : Arts, £10. 108. ; Science, £17. 108. 
Sue ORAT [ Booming Arts, Science, or Economics, 


Prospectus post free, Calendar 3d. (by post 5d.). 


OYAL COLLEGE OF PHY- 
SICIANS OF EDINBURGH, 
ROYAL COLLEGE OF SURGEONS 
OF EDINBURGH, ROYAL FACULTY 
OF PHYSICIANS as» SURGEONS 
OF GLASGOW. 


Copies of ilations i py Triple Realm ion 
of this Board (L.R.C.P. E., s E. and L.R.F.P. 
& 8.G.), containing dates. at poe din Examina- 
tions for year 1918, Curriculum, &c., may be had 
on application to D. L. EADIE, 50 George Square, 
Edin MuR. Registrar for Edinburgh ; or from 
WALTER HURST, Faculty Hall, 242 St. Vincent 
Street, Glasgow, Registrar for Glasgow. 
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Teachers Registration Council 


Representative of the Teaching Profession 
(Constituted by Order af Council,29 Feb., 1912.) 


In accordance with the above-mentioned 
Order a 


REGISTER OF TEACHERS 


is now maintained by the Council. 


For Information apply to— 
THE SECRETARY, 
TEACHERS REGISTRATION COUNCIL, 


47 BEDFORD SQUARE, 
Lonpon, W.C.1. 


ARIA GREY TRAINING 

COLLEGE ror WOMEN TEACHERS IN 

HIGH, SECONDARY, AND PREPARATORY 
SCHOOLS. 

In connexion with the London University and 

recognized by the Cainbridge Teachers’ Training 
Syndicate. 


Principal: Miss KATHARINE L. JoHNSTON, B.A. 
ndon, M.A. Sheffield, Girton College, "Moral 
Sciences Tripos, Cambridge Teachers’ Train- 

ing Certificate. 


Preparation for the Teaching Diploma of the 
London University for the Certificate of the Cam- 
bridge Teachers’ Training Syndicate and for the 
Rauca Froebel Union Higher Certificate, Parts 
I an 

Demonstration School attached to the College: 
and practice for Students in neighbouring schools 
under the supervision of specialists, 

Tuition fees £24. A number of Scholarships from 
£12 to £24 offered to Students with a Degree or its 

uivalent. Loan Fund. 
Particulars of Ponegé ‘Hall and Registered Lodg- 
ings can be obtained from the PRINCIPAL at The 
Maria Grey College, Salusbury Road, Brondesbury, 
London, N.W. 6. 


JOINT ACENCY FC WOMEN TEAGHERS. 


OAKU HOUSB, 
14,16, & 18 BLooĮmsBU’ STREET, Lonpon, W.C.1. 
Under the managemeiof a Committee appointed 
by the Teachers’ tild, College of Preceptors, 
ead Mistresses’ ssociation, Association of 
Assistant Mistress and Welsh County Schools 
Association. 


THIS Agency as been established 


for the purpose enabling Teachers to find 
work without unnessary cost. All fees have 
therefore been calculd on the lowest basis to 
cover the working exnses, 

No Registration Feare charged to members of 
the above Association and their Commissions are 
reduced. 

Hours for Interwws : 

.30 a. mo l p.m., 
Saturdays, 11.30 a.ın> 1 p.m. 
When possible, spal appointments should be 


arranged. 
Registrar, Mi ALICE M. FOUNTAIN. 


JOINT SCHLASTIC AGENCY. 


23 Southampton ., Bloomsbury Sq., W.C. 1. 


This Agency is un: the direction ofa Coiamittee 
representing the jowing leading Educational 
Associations :— 


HEAD MAERS' CONFERENGE. 
INCORPORATEO ASCIATION OF HEAD MASTERS. 
: COLLECOF PRECEPTORS. 
TEMERS' CUILD. 
ASSOCIATION * ASSISTANT MASTERS. 
Registra: Mr. E. A. VIRGO. 


The object of 8 Agenoy is to render assis- 
tanoe at a minim oost to Masters seeking 
appointments. 5 lowest possible fees are 
therefore oharge 


Interviews by sointment from 12 noon to 1.30 
p.m., and from 3 p. to 5 p.m. ; on Saturdays, írom 
11 a.m. to 12.30 p.t 


A PROSPECTUS/ll be sent on applieation. 


and 3 to 5 p.m. 


DENMARK HILL PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE AND SCHOO OF MASSAGE. 


Training Strictly Swedish. Residential Hostel Attached. Scholarships, Value £40 and £0, Offered Annually. 


The College has Open-air Gymnasium and Sports Ground. 


For further particulars apply: 


Examination Boards. 


Herne Hill, London, S. E. 24. 


It is efficiently staffed and the Course of Traing is recognized by Public 


Miss E. SPELMAN STANGER, Member and Examiner of the Incorporated Socicty of Tned Masseuses, Sunray Avenue, 


THE INCORPORATED 


FROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, 


Colet Gardens, Talgarth Road, 
West Kensington, London, W.14. 


President and Chairman 
. Treasurer... 


Hon 
Secretary 


aee 


Ricut Hon. Sır W. Matusr, LD. 
Mr, C. G. MONTEFIORE, 
Mr. ARTHUR G. SYMONDS, M.A. 


M.A. B 


TRAINING COLLEGE FOR TE/CHERS. 


Principal bs - 


Miss E. LAWRENCE. 


Students are trained for the Examinations of the National Froebel Union and»ther Examinations. 
Prospectuses and all particulars as to Scholarships and Loan Fund may be obtainedrom the PRINCIPAL. 


The London School of DALCROZE EURHYTHMICS 


will give Demonstrations in the PRINCE'S THEATRE, SHAFTESBURY 
AVENUE, W.C.2, on FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 22nd, at 4.30 p.m., and NATUR- 
The Progranime on each day will consist 


DAY, FEBRU ARY 23rd, at 11 a.m. 


of CHILDREN' s WoRK IN RHYTHMIC MOVEMENT and of STUDENTS’ WORK 


IN THR PLASTIC EXPRESSION OF MUSIC, specially composed by Monsieur 
JaQues-DALCROZE, who, unless prevented by difficulties of continental 


travel, will himself conduct. 


Tickets.— Reserved : Stalls, 10/6, 7/6, and 5/-: 
Pit Stalls, 2/6. Unreserved: Pit, 1,6: Gallery, 1/-. 


Schools and l':lucational Bodies applying before SODDIMS 15th for 10 or more 


Stalls or Dress Circle will be charged half-price. 


Tickets obtainable only from THE DALCROZR SCHOOL OP EURHYTHMICS, Ltd., 
(Telephone: Museum 2294, 10—1, 3—5.) 


23 Store Street, W.C.1. 


CAREY’S "GRADUSAD PARNASSUM,” 


WITH THE ENGISH MEANINGS. 


Revised, Corrected, and Aunented by a Member of the 


University f Cambridge. 


Dress Circle, 7/6, 5/-, and 3/- ; 


Post 8vo, 


oth, price 78. 


THE STATIONERS’ COMPNY, Stationers’ HALL. LONDON. 
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-EDUCATIONAL AGENCY, University Cutoria? Cofleae. Messrs. 
(ESTABLISHED OVER 80 YEARS.) g 
Proprietors :— "uL TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, 


Messrs. Griffiths, Powell & Smith. 


Offices: 12 & 13 Henrietta Street, 
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Covent Garden, London, W.C.2. 


. Telegraphic Address :— 
*“Scholasque, Westrand, London." 
Telephone :—1021 Gerrard. 


Scholastic. 


Head Masters and Principals of Public 
and Private Schools desirous of engaging quali- 
fied and well recommended English or orien i- 
dent, Non-resident, or Visiting Assistant Masters, 
can have eligible Candidates introduced to them 
(free of charge) by ‘stating their requirements to 


. Messrs. GRIFFITHS, POWELL & SMITH. 


a 


application to Grad 
As 


A List of Vacancies will be forwarded on 
uates and other well qualified 

sistant Masters seeking appointments for 
next term. 

Schools Transferred and Valued. Part- 
nerships arranged. No charge unless 
sale effeoted. List of Boys' and of Giris' 
Schools and School Partnerships for Sale, 
sent Gratis to intending Purohasers, TO 
WHOM NOCOMMISSION IS CHARGED. 


Assistant Mistresses. 

Mead Mistresses and Principals of Public 
and Private Schools requiring Bnglish or 
Foreign Assistant Mistressesoan,on appli- 
cation to Messrs. GRIFFITHS, POWELL 


.& SMITH, have suitable Candidates placed 


in immediate communication with them 
free of charge. 

A List of Vacancies will be forwarded to 
English and Poreign Assistant Mistresses 
and other Teaohersonapplica*:on. Liberal 


Salaries. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 
K iNG's COLLEGE. 


EVENING CLASSES for the LONDON UNI- 


.VERSITY MATRICULATION and PROFES- 


SIONAL PRELIMINARY EXAMINATIONS. 

Individual tuition in all subjects required for the 
examination. Fee for half-yearly course, £3 3s. 
Students may join at any time at proportional fees. 


. Class commences on February 12th, 1918, 


Apply to the Secretary, 
5e King's College, Strand, W.C.2 
UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. l 


ING'S COLLEGE. 
EVENING CLASS DEPARTMENT. 
COURSES are a for the INTERM EDIATE 


‘and FINAL EXAMINATIONS for the B.A. and 


B.8c. DEGREES of the UNIVERSITY OF 
LONDON. 

Students taking the full Course pay Composition 
Fees and rank as internal Students of the University. 
. The Classes are also open to Occasional Students 
in separate subjects. 


For full information and Prospectus, apply to the 
Dean (Mr. R. W. K. EDWARDS), or to the Secretary, 
King's College, Strand, London, W.C.2. 


RS. CURWEN'S PIANO- 
FORTE METHOD. 


EAR TRAINING AND SIGHT SINGING 
FROM SOL-FA AND STAFF. 


TRAINING CLASSES for MUSIC TEACHERS 
are held on Saturdays and Wednesdays at Wigmore 
(late Bechstein) Hall Studios, Wigmore Street, by 
Miss SCOTT GARDNER and iss MARGARET 
KNaAGGS, A.R.C.M. Lessons by Correspondence 
may he had if desired. Address—Miss GARDNER, 
or Miss Knaaa@s, at the Studio. 


AUTHOR AND PUBLISHER. 


AUTHORS should forward Stories, 


Poems. Novels, Plays, Songs, Music, Essays 
for separate publication or for Serial placing) to 
. STOCKWELL, 29 Ludgate Hill, E.C. 4. Advice 


' Free. Typewriting unessential. 


: London i 


Arthur H. Stockwell, 


29 LUDQATE HILL, E.C. 4. 


AG 


LONDON MATRICULATION. 


Morning, Afternoon, and Evening Classes for the 
June and September Examinations can be taken up 
at any time at proportionate fees. 


Annually for the last twenty years about 
100 Students of University Tutorial College 
have passed London Matriculation, 


LABORATORY WORK. - 


PRACTICAL CLASSES IN 
CHEMISTRY, . PHYSICS, 
BOTANY and ZOOLOGY 


may be taken up at any time. 


PRIVATE TUITION. 


Private tuition may be taken up at any time 
either during Term or in the ordinary School 
Vacations, in all subjects for London University 
and other Examinations, or for Independent Study. 
Fees: Eight hours, £2.2s.; Twenty-one hours, £5.58. 


Full particulars may be had from 
THE PRINCIPAL, 
UNIVERSITY TUTORIAL COLLEGE, 
RED LION SQUARE, HOLBORN, W.C. 1. 


ORMAC 
NORMAL CORR. COLLEGE 
(FOUNDED 1889.) 
EXAMINATIONS 
FOR WHICH THE NORMAL 


PREPARES. 


A.C.P. and L.C.P. | County Scholarships. 
College of Preceptors. | Matriculation. T 
Professional Prelim. 


9 


Froebel. Hygiene 

L.L.A. Lan 8 

Pupil Teachers. Music, 
Preliminary Certif. Science and Art. 
Certificate. | Other Qualifying 
Oxford & Camb. Locals. | Exams. 


SEND FOR NORMAL QUIDE. 
Cr. 8vo. 184 pages. Price 6d. net. 


To readers of this paper on 
receipt of 2d. to cover postage. 


FREE, 


47 MELFORD RoAD, East DouLwICH, S.R.22, 
and 110 AVONDALE SQUARE, LONDON, S.R. 1. 
BOOKS Law, Theological, and 

ALL other Subjects. 


SECOND HAND AT HALF PRICES. 

NEW BOOKS AT DISCOUNT PRICES. 

BOOKS SENT ON APPROVAL. 

Catalogues Prae. State Wants. Books Bought. 
W. & G. FOYLE, 

121/123 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C.2. 


On Educational, 
Scientific, Medical, 


| 
| 


Educational Agents, 


158 to 162 OXFORD STREET, 
LONDON, W.1. 


Directors : 
8. A. TRUMAN. 
JAMES HEARD, B.A. 
(Trinity College, Cambridge). 


Telegrams—“ TUTORESS, OX, LONDON." 
Telephone--No. 1136 Museum. 


This Agency is under distinguished patron- 
age, including that of the Vd pad ad of 
many of our leading Schools. 


A.—EMPLOYMENT DEPARTMENT. 


(i) ASSISTANT MASTERS & TUTORS. 


MESSRS. TRUMAN & KNIGHTLBY 
introduce University and other qualified 
ENGLISH and FORRIGN MASTERS 
and TUTORS to Schools and Private 
Families. 


(ii) ASSISTANT MISTRESSES. 


MESSRS. TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY 

introduce University, Trained, and other 

ualified ENGLISH and FOREIGN LADY 
EACHERS to Girls’ and Boys’ Schools. 


(iii) LADY MATRONS AND HOUSE. 
KEEPERS. 


MESSRS. TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY 
introduce well qualified and experienced 
LADY MATRONS, HOUSEKEEPERS, 
and HOUSE MISTREESSES to Boys and 
Girls’ Schools. 


No charge is made to Principals, and no charge 
of any kind is made to candidates unless an en- 
gagomoni be seoured aro this Agenoy, when 

he terms are most reasonable. 


B.—SCHOOL TRANSFER DEPARTMENT. 


A separate Department, under the diroct 
management of one of the Principals, is 
devoted entirely to the negotiations connected 
with the transfer of Schoolsand Introduction 
of Partners. 

MESSRS. TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, 
being in close and constant communication 
with the Principals of nearly all the chief 
Girls’ and Boys' Schools in the United 
Kingdom, to many of whom they have had 
the privilege of acting as Agents, and having 
on their books always & large number of 
thoroughly genuine Schools for Sale and 
Partnerships to negotiate, as well as the 
names and requirements of numerous would- 
be purchasers, can offer unusual facilities 
for satisfactorily negotiating the TRANSFER 
of SCHOOLS, and arranging PARTNER- 
SHIPS. 


No charge is made to Purchasers. 
All communications and inquiries are 
treated in the strictest confidence. 


C.—PUPILS’ DEPARTMENT. 


MESSRS. TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY 
have a carefully organized Department for 
the introduction of Pupils to Schools and 
other Educational Establishments. No 
charge is made for registration. 


Any negotiations entrusted to MESSRS. TRUMAN 
& KNICHTLEY receive prompt and careful 
attention, every effort being made to save 
clients as much time and trouble as possible. 


| Full particulars will be forwarded on application. 
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Announcement List and Catalogues sent on application. 


JUNIOR ENGLISH 


By F. J. RAHTZ, M.A., B.Sc., Senior Lecturer at Merchant Venturers’ 
Technical College. Bristol. 14th Edition. Crown 8vo. 19.94. 


HIGHER ENGLISH > 


By F. J. Rautz, M.A., B.Sc. 11th Edition. Crown 8vo. 4e. 


A  CLASS-BOOK OF DICTATION PASSAGES 


Selected by Canon W. WILLIAMSON, B.A. 20th Edition. Crown 8vo. 
1e. 9d. (Junior School Books. 


TOMMY SMITH’S ANIMALS 


By Epmunn SELOUS. With 8 Illustrations by G. W. ORD. 15th 
Edition. Fcap.8vo. 1e. 9d. 


TOMMY SMITH'S OTHER ANIMALS 


PY EbwUND SELOUS. With 12 Illustrations by AUGUSTA GUEST. 
7th Edition. Fcap. 8vo. 18. 9d. 


TOMMY SMITH AT THE ZOO 


By EDMUND SELovs. With 8 Illustrations, Fcap. 8vo. 18. 9d. 


L'HISTOIRE D'UNE TULIPE 


By ALEXANDRE DuMas8. Adapted from ''La Tulipe Noire," by 
T. R. N. CRorr8, M.A. 4th Edition. Fcap. 8vo. 1e. 3d. 


A JUNIOR HISTORY OF GREAT BRITAIN 


y E. M. WiLMor.BUxTON, F.R.Hist.8. 3rd Edition. Crown 8vo. 
2s. 6d. 


THE REMAKING OF MODERN EUROPE: 
From the Outbreak of the French Revolution to the Treaty of Berlin, 
1789 to 1878. By J. A. R. MARRIOTT, M.A. With 10 Maps. 9th 
Edition. Crown 8vo. 3e. 


MAKERS OF EUROPE 
Outlines of European History for the Middle Forms of Schools. By 
e: M. a BUSTON F.R.Hist.8. With 12 Maps. 15th Ediiton. 
rown 8vo. 


EASY EXERCISES IN ARITHMETIC 


Containing 5,000 Examples. By W. 8. BEARD. 9th Edition, Fcap. 
8vo. 19. With Answers, 1e. 6d. [Beginner's Books. 


A TEXTBOOK OF INORGANIC CHEMISTRY 
By G. SENTER. D.8c., Ph.D., Lecturer at Birkbeck College. Author of 
* Outlines of Physical Chemistry." With many Diagrams. 3rd 
Edition. Crown 8vo. 79. 6d. [ Textbooks af Science. 


THE COMPLETE SCHOOL CHEMISTRY 
By F. M. OLDHAM, M.A., Senior Chemistry Master at Dulwich College. 
With 125 Illustrations, llth Edition. Crown 8vo. 8s. 
[ Textbooks of Science. 


ELEMENTARY EXPERIMENTAL SCIENCE 
PHYSICS, by W. T. CLovGH, A.R.C.8., Head of the Physics and 
Electrical Engineering Department, East Ham Technical College ; 
CHEMISTRY, by A. E. Dunstan, D.8c. With 2 Plates and 154 
Diagrams. l6th Edition. Crown 8vo, 3s. [Junior School Books. 


EXAMPLES IN PHYSICS 


By C. E. Jacxson, M.A. 3rd Edition. Crown 8vo. 3e. 
( Textbooks of Science. 


ELECTRIC LIGHT AND POWER 


By FR. E. Brooks, B.Sc. (Lond.), Head of the Department of Physics 
&nd Electrical Engineering, Leicester Municipal Technical School; and 
W. H. N. James, A. R.C.S., A. M.I. E. E., Lecturer in Electrical Engin- 
eering, Municipal School of Technology, Manchester. With 17 Plates 
and 230 Illustrations, 4th Edition, Crown8vo. 8s. 

( Textbooks of Technology. 


METHUEN & CO., Ltd. 
36 Essex Street, Strand, W.C. 2. 
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BLACKIE’S LIST. 


THE GROUNDWORK OF BRITISH 
HISTORY. 


By QEORGE TOWNSEND WARNER, M.A., sometime Fellow 
of Jesus College, Cambridge: Master of the Modern Side in Harrow 
School; Author of ‘‘A Brief Survey of British History," &c., and 
C. H. K. MARTEN, M.A., Balliol College, Oxford; Assistant 
Master at Eton College. With Maps, Time Charte, and 
Full index. 764 pp.. super-crown 8vo, 68. net. Also in Two Parte 
3s. 6d. net euch. Also issued in Three Sections, 28. 64d. net each. 


TILLAGE, TRADE, AND INVENTION. 


An Outline of industrial History. 


By QEORQE TOWNSEND WARNER, M.A. Crown 8vo, cloth 
29. net. 


ON THE WRITING OF ENGLISH. : 


By QEORQE TOWNSEND WARNER. Crown 8vo. Cloth 
extra, Price 8e. 6d. net. 


EUROPE SINCE NAPOLEON. 


(1815-1910.) By ELIZABETH LEVETT, Tutor in Modern 
History, St. Hilda's Hall, Oxford. With 10 Maps (2 in colour). 
Cloth boards. Price 8e. 6d. net. 


THE MAIN STREAM OF EUROPEAN 
HISTORY. 


By the Rev. FREDERICK HARRISON, M.A., Senior History 
Master, Rutherford College, Newcastle-on-Tyne. Crown 8vo, cloth. 


Price 19. 6d. 
Just Published. 


A SCHOOL RUSSIAN GRAMMAR. 


By E. Q. UNDERWOOD, Christ Church, Oxford; Universities 
of Paris, Lille, and Bonn; Assistant Master at Eton. Large 8vo. 
Price 28. 6d. net. 


A PROGRESSIVE RUSSIAN COURSE. 


By P. M. SMIRNOFF, Member of the “ Literary Society of 
Russie," Teacher of Russian in the Greenock Technical School, &c. 
Large Crown 8vo, Price 3e. Gd. net. 


SELECTIONS FROM ITALIAN PROSE 
WRITERS. 


With Critical Introductions. 
LL.D., D.C.L. 7e. 6d. net. 


SELECTIONS FROM THE ITALIAN 
POETS. 


With Critica] Introductions, 
LL.D., D.C.L. Te. 6d. net. 


A SKELETON SPANISH GRAMMAR. 


By @ ALLISON PEERS, M.A. (Camb. and Lond.), Modern 
Language Master at Felsted School. Price 28. 6d. net. 


A JUNIOR FRENCH COURSE. 
First Year. 


By E. J. A. GROVES, Lic. ès L, (Senior French Master Bradford 
Grammar School). Fully Illustrated. Cloth extra. Price 2€. 6d. 
net. 


BLACKIES LONGER FRENCH 
TEXTS. 


From Modern French Literature, Printed in large, clear type, 
with brief Notes, Exercises, Phrase-list, and Vocabulary. Fcap. 8vo. 
9d. each. 


BLACKIE'S LITTLE FRENCH 
CLASSICS. 


Representing all important French Authors from Montaigne to 
Bourget. Fcap. 8vo, Bd. each. 


LE LIVRE ROUGE. 
A First Book of French in Coloured Pictures, By E. MAGEE, 
Edgbaston High School for Girls, Birmingham, With many full- 
page Coloured Pictures and other Illustrations, Fcap. to. 1s 9d. 


LE LIVRE BLEU. 
A Second Book of French in Coloured Pictures. By E. MAQEE. 
With sixteen full-page Coloured Pictures and many other Illus- 
trations. 29. 


COURS DE FRANCAIS, d'aprés les Textes. 


By M. ANCEAU and E. MAQER, Edgbaston High School for 
Girls, Birmingham. Cloth boards, 18. 6d. 


By ERNESTO GRILLO, M.A., 


By ERNESTO QRILLO, M.A., 


BLACKIE & SON, Ltd., 50 Old Bailey, London. 
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Until further notice, * The Educational Times" 
will be issued four times a year— on 


the lst of February, May, August, and 
November. The next issue will appear 
on May Ist. 


Communications intended for the Editor should be 
addressed to Ulverscroft, High Wycombe. 


EDUCATION IN DANGER. 

IN the year that is past the subject of Education 
has taken a more prominent position in newspaper dis- 
cussion than has been the case previously. For the 
first time in our history a Minister of Education has 
journeyed from centre to centre delivering addresses 
with the object of rousing the people to a sense of the 
need for greater provision of educational opportunity. 
Proposals have been put forward that State supervision 
should stretch from infancy to manhood, from nursery 
schools to the age of eighteen years. 

Edueation, conceived and carried out in the right 
spirit, leads to the Kingdom of God, the seeking of 
which is the first aim of life; other things are secondary 
in importance. The sincere and direct utterances of 
Mr. Fisher keep this point of view to the front: that 
education is an aim in itself, that children and adoles- 
cents need protection from commercial exploitation 
while they are developing and practising their powers, 
while they are finding out what life is and how to live 
it. Before the war there were many efforts made to 
break awdy from the commercial values that had been 
given to education. Many people felt that commer- 
cial values were not the only ones that mattered. The 
phrase '' get on,’’ which should mean '' make progress 
towards a desirable goal," had come to signify '' grow 
richer in money,” thereby limiting its meaning to one 
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aspect of life only and assuming that material wealth 
was the one desirable goal. Since the war the protest 
against this mistaken value in education has grown 
louder. But it is still the opposition based on this mis- 
taken attitude that Mr. Fisher has to meet in his 
attempts to improve the opportunities for education. 
One definite point may be taken as typifying the atti- 
tude of mind. It is said that if young men and young 
women are required to attend day classes until they 
have reached the age of eighteen, industry will be dis- 
located, wages lowered, and working-class homes made 
poorer; that, in short, there will be no commercial 
benefit to counterbalance the inconvenience. 

This point of view needs combating with all the force 
that can be brought to bear. Very courageously and 
very convincingly has Sir John McClure raised his 
voice at recent meetings in London. It is the spirit 
underlying the teaching in schools that matters. If, 
with existing economic conditions, & boy, become man, 
grows rich, partly as a result of his education, there is 
nothing to say; but if the feeling of the country tries 
to force upon schools the principle that education is 
given with the aim of gaining commercial wealth, then 
arises the need for protest. 

After three and & half years of war many people 
have learnt to do without things they used to think 
necessary. If one box of matches used with care will 
suffice where a dozen used to be squandered, why not 
continue to use fewer matches and let the time saved 
in labour be given to education and recreation? The 
same principle applies to most commodities. But 
during the war other people have become richer than 
before, and with the sudden accession of wealth it is 
hard not to over-estimate its value. 

‘Another danger to education that the year just past 
has brought prominently forward is the dunger of over- 
centralization. A strong man who feels that he can 
do things well is naturally impatient of inefficiency in 
others. Mr. Fisher has shown an inclination to fall 
into this snare. The Board of Education contains, he 
seems to say, good men and true who know what 
education wants; let the control of the Board there- 
fore become more widespread. If in his own mind 
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Mr. Fisher argues in this sense, he forgets two things 
that matter. In the first place, Central Boards, 
though these officers be good men and true, have a 
tendency to become rigid and inhuman when invested 
with complete power and removed from personal con- 
tact with, those they govern. In the second place— 
and this:is more important than the other—central 
government, by removing from a locality the power of 
initiative and the sense of responsibility, tends to 
destroy interest in and take away life from the insti- 
tution that is created. If the inhabitants of an area 
once get into the habit of looking entirely to the 
Government for the supply of education, it is likely 
that they will soon grow to care less about education. 
The diseussions of the year have brought to light 
another danger, which is to many people unexpected. 
The Workers’ Education Association is a large body 
with influence spreading into all large centres of popu- 
lation. It is in the main a genuine movement, at the 
same time it is influenced to some extent by well- 
meaning doctrinaires who are not workmen, but who 
become members '' in order to encourage the others.”’ 
This is a hateful phrase, and its use shows an ineffec- 
tive attitude of mind. Under these circumstances it 
is not possible to feel sure that the W.E.A. really re- 
presents the industrial workers of the country. The 
disquieting point is that this Association seems to view 
with suspicion the introduction into schools of anything 
that is not book-learning. At a time when even the 
most backward school has realized that development 
and training of muscles must go on pari passu with the 
development of intellectual powers, a reactionary ten- 
dency is trying to make itself felt, which would limit 
school education to learning from the printed book. 
This year schools will have to fight against these 
three tendencies. They must insist upon their ideals; 
not allowing it to be assumed that they have no ideals 
because of pusillanimity or delicacy in expressing them. 
The commercial view that education is worth what it 
wil feteh in salary must be opposed. Secondly, 
schools must protest against over-control from outside. 
The pawn cannot be expected to feel much interest in 
the game. And, thirdly, in the matter of school work, 
those activities must be chosen that best enable the 
child to practise his powers and find his personality. 


Mn. FisHER has introduced his new Bill under pres- 
sure of Parliamentary time which 
prevented a full debate on the first 
reading. As was expected, the main 
educational lines of the previous Bill are maintained. 
On these there was almost universal approval. Ad- 
verse criticism was directed principally towards the 
administrative clauses, some of which appeared to give 
undue power to the Board of Education. These 
clauses have been either omitted or modified in the 


The Education 
Bill. 


light of the criticism of the Local Authorities. The 
proposal that Provincial Councils should be formed 
has been omitted. It was Lord Haldane's pet scheme, 
and it had something in its favour, ?f only the country 
were educationally virginal and it were possible to 
place & dozen Universities equidistant from one 
another. But the Local Education Offices and the 
Universities are already established, and it would have 
been an error to endeavour to regroup them. The 
Bill, as it now stands, has strong backing both in Par- 
liament and in the country, and it should before long 
become law. 


THE Board have issued an explanatory circular on 
the subject of Advanced Courses. 
Firmly, but courteously, they main- 
tain their decision that for the present 
there shall be three such courses, and three only. 
More than one group of '' experts " from whom the 
Board invite criticism have urged the importance of 
recognizing English as one of the principal languages. 
The answer of the Board is to the effect that it is well 
to try the three courses laid down and then later on 
to make modifieations in the light of the experience 
gained. There is much to be urged in favour of the 
Board's point of view. In recent years many fresh 
subjects suitable to school study have been introduced. 
For all and each it is easy to find weighty reasons for 
inclusion in the time-table. But, speaking generally, 
the result has been to lessen the thoroughness of school 
studies. There are schools in which, in addition to the 
two or three main subjects, some half-dozen subsidiary 
subjects receive two half-hours or one hour à week. In 
some schools so many principal subjects are admitted 
that no thorough study of any one is possible; educa- 
tion becomes scrappy, confused, and ineffective, so far 
as intellectual study is concerned. 


Advanced 
Courses. 


THE action of the Board may have valuable results 
if it succeeds in impressing upon 
schools the value of a well-planned 
course of study, consistently and 
thoroughly carried out. Things have reached a con- 
dition in which heads of schools must make up their 
minds to face criticism for the omission of subjects. 
A good case can be made out for the inclusion of any 
given subject, but no case can be sustained for the in- 
clusion of all the many subjects in the time-table of 
one pupil. It is far better to acquire the habit of 
steady mental work through the study of a few sub- 
jects thoroughly, than to flit gaily from one attractive 
occupation to another, resting nowhere long enough to 
make trial of the intellectual powers. A language 
carefully studied may quite likely lead to the study of 
another language later on. As things are, it is by no 
means uncommon to find a piece of composition 
written by a pupil of fifteen years containing words 
and constructions belonging to the English, Latin, 


Dangers of 
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French and German languages. Thoroughness is an 
ideal from which we are declining, and which we need 
to re-approach. But thoroughness ought not to mean 
pedantry ; rather a grasp of main principles than meti- 
culous accuracy. The juvenile stitcher does not start 
by hemming a handkerchief. | 


THERE is one point in particular in which the Board's 
Circular gives & useful hint. Latin, 
we are told, has been offered by a 
very large number of schools as one 
of the two languages to be included in a Modern Sub- 
jects Course. '' But,’’ continues the Circular, ‘‘ it has 
generally been assumed that it will be of the same 
kind as the Latin in a Classieal Course, with the result 
that it is left unrelated to the other subjects. To 
secure this relation, stress should be laid on acquir- 
ing the power of reading Latin rather than on prose 
composition or minute grammatical work." The 
Board even go on to suggest that historical books in 
medieval and later Latin might be read. The classical 
teacher may perhaps be rather shocked at this licence 
to decline from classical models: But the Board have 
reason on their side. The teaching of Latin is often 
obscured by the study of small points of grammar, of 
delicate shades of meaning, and of all that is included 
in the term '' scholarship,’’ far beyond the powers of 
understanding or appreciation of the pupils at the 


Latin ina Modern 
Studies Course. 


time. A good deal of reading should be done before 
grammatical niceties are studied or composition 
attempted. 


White the Board of Education are insisting that an 
Advanced Course should consist of a 
definite group of subjects carefully 
related and thoroughly studied up toa 
high intellectual standard, there comes from another 
sourse a disquieting opposition to the inclusion in the 
school curriculum of the subjects generally known as 
'' practical." Leaders of educational thought have 
succeeded in convincing every teacher that in the early 
stages of school life handwork of one kind or another 
must be introduced in the interest of the intellectual 
development of the child. At the same time there is 
a suspicion, not perhaps new and not perhaps growing 
in intensity, but certainly growing in violence of ex- 
pression, that all handwork is designed to keep the 
children of the workers in their places and to prevent 
them from rising in the social scale. The suspicion, 
which is now being widely voiced, is to some extent 
justified by the frequent demand in the newspapers for 
more efficient workers in order that the country may 
hold its place in industrial competition with other 
nations. The feeling is provoked that all educational 
reform is to be effected in order that the capitalist may 
secure better tools to increase his wealth. So in all 
directions comes the demand that schools should teach 
book-learning only. 


Opposition to 
Handwork. 


Private Schools. 


on this subject. 


LEGISLATION is of little force if it does not express a 
prevailing feeling. Teachers know 
that the aim of teaching carpentry to 
boys of twelve is to develop the 
museles of the hand and arm in order to set free the 
powers of the brain: carpentry is not taught in order 
to turn boys into carpenters. So it is with other 
manual subjects. Domestic subjects are taught in 
order that girls may understand and be interested in 
the housework that they may have either to do or to 
control, not in order to fit them for domestic service. 
Teachers who are themselves educated know the value 
of edueation and wish to give their pupils the best 
opportunities of self-development that are possible, 
without any direct consideration of their earning 
capacities or their value as money-making tools to the 
employers. Parents, especially if they have had little 
education themselves, are generally anxious that their 
children should enjoy what they have missed. But it 
seems to them that what they have missed is book- 
learning alone, and so it is for book-learning that they 
ask, not yet realizing that the training of muscle and 
brain are closely connected and need equal opportuni- 
ties of development. It remains for teachers to make 
it clear on every suitable occasion that education is 
given in the interest of the individual child and not for 
the benefit of the capitalist. 


Value of 
Handwork. 


Tur Education Committee of the London County 
Council have included in their recent 
report a strong expression of opinion 
on the subject of the inspection of 
private schools in London. The report states that 
the improvement of education is considerably ham- 
pered by the fact that private schools are not under 
any kind of publie inspection, so that the Local 
Authority has no means of knowing whether the chil- 
dren attending such schools are being efficiently 
educated. The Committee recommend the Council 
to approach the Board of Education with a view to 
securing that private schools should be registered and 
subject to inspection. It seems that the Council have 
no power under the Education Act cf 1870 of inspect- 
ing any school where the fees exceed ninepence a week. 
When the fees are ninepence a week or less the Council 
have already the power to inspect, and towards the 
end of last year a number of summonses were issued 
It was stated that the children 
attending the schools in question were deplorably 
ignorant, that there was no equipment, and that the 
premises were unsuitable. The magistrates gave the 
parents time to find an efficient private school. If 
that were not done he would order the attendance of 
the children at Council schools. 


Inspection of 


Mr. H. Drummonn, of Hetton-le-Hole, sends us an 
interesting account of a successful 
experiment that has been made in 
the use of Simplified Spelling in the 
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Lyons infant school of that town. The Board of 
Edueation had sanctioned the experiment. The 
teachers report as follows: ‘‘ The scheme drawn up 
was very simple: being, first, sounds, then syllable- 
building, word-building, sentences, and the first and 
second readers." The report goes on: ‘‘ Sound charts 
were always in front of the children, who were prac- 
tised in them for a few minutes each day. The charts 
were soon mastered, and then syllable and word-build- 
ing were tried. At this stage the children showed 
great interest, and were anxious for books and stories. 
We took sentences and stories on the blackboard, fol- 
lowing the Montessori principles. The children got on 
so quickly that we aspired to a First Reader, and they 
are doing splendidly at it." It is stated that the 
average age of the children is six years. It is claimed 
that in just over a month they have gone through the 
course which by the other method would have taken:a 
year. The children showed great quickness and en- 
joyed the work. A few more experiments like this 
and prejudice may give way. Children, after learning 
to read on a phonetic system, can easily learn the 
orthodox spelling if it is necessary. 


A CORRESPONDENT sends us a quotation from Hen- 
derson’s '' Life of Stonewall Jack- 
son," and suggests that as “‘ it is 
closely related to the ideals of The 
Educational Times, it might be used as a motto for 
the year 1918.’’ This is the quotation: ' It has been 
well said by a soldier of Napoleon, writing of the war 
in Spain, that neither the Government nor the Army 
are the true bulwarks against foreign aggression, but 
the national character.’’ The statement is true, and 
may well be laid to heart. It is necessary at the same 
time to recollect that the nation is not an entity apart 
from the Government and the Army. Statesmen and 
soldiers display the national character like the rest of 
us. It is the national character that forms and in- 
spires the Government; it is the national character 
that brings into existence and gives strength to the 
Army. Everything therefore that develops character 
is of prime importance, and teachers are not in danger 
of forgetting this. It is not the knowledge’ taught nor 
the skill acquired that matters most. The things that 
matter are access to and ability to appreciate lofty 
thoughts and noble ideals, the resolve to make the best 
of one’s own powers, and the strength to carry such 
resolve into action. 


The Value of 
Character. 


COMPULSORY education up to the age of eighteen is 
rightly held by many people to involve 
a widespread waste of time, so long 
as the term '' education "' 
the future what it has meant in the past—that is, in 
the main, a literary education based on the printed 
word. It is certain that a large number of pupils over 
fourteen years of age will resent the compulsion, and 
wil therefore make but little progress under tuition. 


Continuation 
Schools. 


means in | 


But, in addition to this class, there are many boys and 
girls who are unable to absorb too prolonged a dose 
of literary study. Mr. Fisher evidently has foreseen 
this, for he has spoken of the necessity of giving to 
every boy and girl as much education ' as they can 
absorb.” Prof. John Adams, in a recent number of 
The Times Educational Supplement, shows convinc- 
ingly that there must be a lower as well as an upper 
limit. He concludes his article with these words: 
'* Every boy and girl has, in fact, what may be called 
a coefficient of educational absorption. It is for the 
experimental educationists to determine this co- 
effieient in each ease, and for the Education Authori- 
ties to ease off their pressure as soon as the point of 
educational saturation has been reached, even though 
the liberation age of eighteen is far distant. We 
cannot make it too clear that this shortening of the 
span is to be determined in every case by the powers 
of the pupil, and not by the desires or needs of any 
outside persons—be they parents, employers, or Edu- 
cation Authorities. 


In this, the fourth winter of war, teachers’ confer- 
ences have been held with their usual 
vigour and success. It is well that it 
should be so. Ata time when schools 
are feeling the loss of the younger masters, it is all the 
more necessary for the remainder to take counsel to- 
gether and to renew their enthusiasm and faith by 
mutual diseussion and comparison of ideals. At a 
time, too, when those who understand the value of 
education are trying to convert the nation to additional 
effort and additional expenditure in the cause of 
education, it is urgently necessary that teachers should 
take their stand upon publie platforms and enunciate 
the truths that they have won. If the teachers were 
to show indifference, it could hardly be expected that 
'' the man in the street ” should be enthusiastic. Mr. 
Fisher needs support, and that support was shown 
from every quarter at the conferences. Another pre- 
vailing note of the speeches was the demand for 
greater unity. Unity in the teaching profession, the 
drawing together of primary, secondary, and tertiary 
teachers, union between schools and parents, union 
between teachers and pupils. The growing sense of 
community of aim must help to lessen artificial dis- 
tinctions. The common aim is to give opportunities 
for the liberation of the personality of each individual 
within the limits, becoming fewer as democracy ad- 
vances, that society finds it necessary from time to 
time to impose. 


Conferences. 


Mn. Fisner’s address to the Teachers’ Christian 
Union will have been listened to, or 
reports of it read, by almost every 
teacher in the land. The high note 
of spiritual endeavour which characterized the speech 
will awaken many an echo. But one of his remarks 
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will cause anxiety to many teachers who believe in the 
value of private initiative and freedom in education. 
Mr. Fisher looks forward to a time when all schools 
will regard themselves as members of a national 
system of education. It is an aspiration that comes 
quite naturully from the head of a Government depart- 
ment. But to many people the history of bureau- 
cratic control of education has not encouraged the 
belief in its efficiency or its success. Great progress 
must come in the development of mankind before it 
will be safe to entrust the entire education of the 
country to a Department of State. The value of pri- 
vate schools is that they offer an opportunity to the 
educational pioneer to carry out reforms that would be 
discouraged by officials. When those reforms have 
been proved, then, quite naturally, the State adopts 
them. The Board of Education have done much and 
will do more, but the country is not yet prepared to 
leave educational provision entirely in their hands. 
Private schools certainly do form part of the provision 
of education for the nation; to bring them under the 
present rigid control of the Board would be a calainity. 


Sik JOHN MCCLURE was very outspoken in some of 
his remarks at recent educational 
meetings. His utterances are especi- 
ally valuable in the light of the sus- 
picious attitude to which reference was made in a 
preceding note. The suspicion is that education is 
given in the interests of capitalists and that teachers 
and capitalists are in league for the purpose. Sir John 
characterized as horrible nightmare the idea that 
education meant making good workmen and so in- 
creasing the industrial output of the country. 
‘ Against that foul conspiracy," he said, “it is our 
duty to protest, not with our might alone, but with 
the whole spirit in which we conduct our education. '' 
It is not so many years ago that every paper printed 
extracts from consular reports complaining that Eng- 
land was losing her trade and calling upon schools to 
make education more practical—i.c. to fit boys more 
exactly for counting-house or workshop. This demand 
that infants should be taught a vocation is disastrous 
to true education. But the demand does not come 
from business men alone. Mr. Fisher humorously drew 
a picture of the tiny citizen, as the trade unions 
would like to see him, '' instructed in the mysteries of 
industrial history, of strikes and lock-outs, sliding 
scales, and piece-rate arithmetic, so that he may be 
equipped for the role of Labour leader.'' 


The Aim of 
Education. 


WE have spoken of the suspicious attitude that the 
manual workers maintain towards 
education as given in the schools of 
to-duy. That we do not exaggerate 
the danger may be argued from an article in a recent 
number of The Times Educational Supplement, which 
supports strongly the view here taken. The writer 
says that a group of men in the Midlands were dis- 


Suspicion. 


cussing physical drill and medical cure as carried on 
in the elementary schools. They agreed that the drill 
was well done, but thought that the real reason for 
its introduction was a desire to keep the working 
classes from becoming too intellectual. The writer 
gives the following statement as a résumé of what the 
masses believe the classes to be thinking: ‘‘ The lower 
classes are becoming too intellectual; they are able to ` 
think and to express their thoughts; they will not much 
longer tolerate suppression. This must be stopped, 
but in Britain a direct opposition is'not advisable. 4 
more subtle system of combating the evil is to be found 
by turning attention to the physical. Cultivate their 
bodies; let their minds take their chance; then there 
will be plenty of brawny toilers—inarticulate because 
incapable of thought.” The Labour Party may in the 
neur future control Parliament, but at present the 
masses feel that they are being exploited in the in- 
terests of the rich. Divisions of that character in a 
State constitute a real danger to solidarity. 


Turis paper, in common with others in Great Britain, 
has received an urgent appeal on the 
subject of national religion. It is 
suggested that as the Churches “have 
failed through three years of war to make the people 
realize their religious &nd moral duties," the duty 
might be laid upon editors of '' giving the manhood 
of the nation a call to get back to God.’’ It is most 
unhappily true that the Churches exercise at present 
a waning influence upon the majority of men. Ser- 
vices seem unreal and artificial: they do not respond 
to the feeling of need. Sermons fail to impress, for 
the preachers seem to be aloof from life. Many people 
‘get their religion ’’ from newspapers. Cheap print- 
ing produced a revolution in the influence of the pulpit. 
We do not believe that the nation is less religious in 
spirit than it has been in any previous epoch of our 
country. We believe there is a deep and wide sense 
of the value of spiritual things, which would at once 
grow in expression if the religious bodies of the country 
could adapt their professions to the needs of to-day. 
It is not the place here to discuss the reasons why the 
organized exponents of the religion of the nation have 
drifted apart from so large a proportion of the indi- 
viduals composing the nation. But, though it has 
happened so, we do not believe that it is the result of 
indifference to higher things. 


“ Back to God.” 


THE Secondary Schools Association have issued a 
memorandum on the subject of the 
'"" Fisher Grants ’’ which call for the 
careful consideration of all schools 
that are governed under a public scheme, but are not 
receiving Board of Education grants. The memoran- 
dum points out that such schools are now faced with 
the fact that the State secondary schools are so 
heavily subsidized out of the taxes that other secon- 
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dary schools, unless they have valuable foundations 
or receive incomes from boarders, can hardly continue 
to hold their own. If such schools are reduced by 
State action to an inferior position, ‘‘ it will not only 
be bad for the schools, but bad for the education of the 
nation." The Association therefore urges joint action, 
with & view to bringing influence to bear upon Mr. 
Fisher to give grants to schools where denominational 
education is given. This plaint comes in support of 
the previous contention that it is not in the interests 
of the nation that all schools should be under State 
control. The schools that the Association have in 
mind are those whose instrument of government make 
it essential to appoint a head master of some religious 
denomination. The regulation that excludes such 
schools from participation in grants is older than Mr. 
Fisher’s term of office. It seems an irony that at a 
time when everyone is calling out for more religion, 
schools that give definite religious teaching should be 
crushed out of existence. 


THE College of Preceptors has suffered the loss of 
two members whose deaths have been 
recently reported. Mr. Frank Ritchie 
was an active member of Council for 
many years. Some account of his 
activities will be found upon another page. Dr. Butler 
was an Honorary Member of Council and held the office 
of Moderator in Classics since the year 1873. He was 
a man of quite extraordinary gifts. His position, first 
at Harrow and then at Cambridge, brought him in con- 
tact with large numbers of people. To all of them he 
was a real force. He possessed in a remarkable degree 
what may be called, for want of a better term, per- 
sonality, and consequently his influence is felt princi- 
pally by those who met him rather than by those who 
read his writings. Without any pose or conscious 
effort on his part the simple grandeur of his nature 
communicated itself to those around him and drew out 
in response the best of which they were capable. 


The Master of 
Trinity and 
Mr. Frank 

Ritchie. 


IT has been the custoin of the College to publish ex- 
tracts from examiners' reports for the 
information of teachers. Following 
this precedent, there will be found on 
the last page of the Regulations for the commercial 
examination certain hints in regard to handwriting. 
Handwriting, it is there pointed out, is a special kind 
of drawing. Large arm movements should be taught 
and practised before the small finger movements which 
we associate with the use of a pen. It is a matter of 
practising the muscles. It is claimed that when the 
muscles of the arm are properly trained there will be 
no such thing as writer's cramp. The children in a 
Montessori school are encouraged to trace with the 
finger the outline of large letters, holding their arms 
up without any support for the wrist. For those who 
would like fuller information on the subject, there is 
a useful pamphlet recently published by the Child 


Handwriting. 


Study Society on '' Manuscript Writing," which can 
be obtained from Messrs. Longmans, Green, & Co. 
for fourpence. 


THE BOOKS. 
By Prof. JouN Anaws. 


IT is in * Dr. Syntax," 1 think, that we find the decisive 

lines, 

The lib'ral callings, all agree, 

Are Physic, Law, Divinity. 
Teaching finds no place in this established trinity, though Mr. 
Frank Roscoe holds out hopes that by and by we may come 
to be recognized as a real profession. At present he tells us 
that *'l'eaching as a Profession ” is a phrase that * is prophetic 
rather than descriptive." He admits that it is difficult to 
define precisely the term “ profession," but assumes that its 
characteristics include “a body of scientific principles as the 
foundation of the work, and the exercise of some measure of 
control by the profession itself in regard to the qualifications 
of those who seek to enter its ranks." Leaving the second of 
these in the capable hands of the Secretary of the Teachers 
Registration Council, it is to the first that I want to draw the 
reader's attention. 

In respect of this body of scientific principles how do we 
stand compared with the three orthodox learned professions ? 
There is & phrase common on the lips of doctors and lawyers, 
and heard sometimes, though less often, among theologians. 
This is “the books.” When discussing a case the doctor is 
fond of mentioning what “ the books ” have to say on the sub- 
ject. Ona knotty point the lawyer makes great case of “ the 
books "—selecting, of course, the most favourable passages 
from what they have to say. When a difficult point of exegesis 
arises, the theologian may spend 4 good deal of time in ex- 

ounding what “ the books ” contain on the issue. Even the 
ayman has a certain share in “the books." It warms the 
heart of the experienced patient—amateur, as he so often is, 
of the characteristics of specialists—to be assured by his doctor 
of a place in “the books.’ What, then, are these mysterious 
books, and why do we teachers not also invoke them ? 

It is not that we have been altogether neglected in the 
matter of a technical literature. We, too, have our profes- 
sional books. Not so many of them, of course, as the doctors, 
nor so abstruse as those of the theologians, nor so profitably 
ambiguous as those in which the lawyers put their trust: but 
books all the same. Some of them belong to us by good right. 
We can claim Comenius, Ascham, and Pestalozzi as exclusively 
as can the doctors Galen, Harvey, and Simpson. But others 
are claimed from what looks suspiciously like the desire for 
prestige. We have to justify our part and lot in them, and, 
truth to tell, we are not at all unwilling to embark upon a 
justificatory treatise. Profeseors of Education do not know 
whether to be more annoyed at or grateful to Plato and Aris- 
totle, to take the two most flagrant examples. As soon as we 
hit upon some new aspect of our subject, some point that we 
fondly hope is entirely original, our first care is to turn to this 
troublesome pair to discover whether they have not, in some 
form or other, anticipated what we long to proclaim as eur 
own. We find it disconcertingly common to discover that we 
have been forestalled, at any rate by implication. It is only 
natural, therefore, that we should acquire a certain dislike for 
these two anticipating persons. They are always getting in 
our way. On the other hand, they earn our gratitude when 
some other person publishes something that he thinks entirely 
new, and it is our turn to look into Plato and Aristotle and 
discover the exact place at which they have anticipated the 
optimistic investigator. 

Too often do we who make our living by lecturing on "the 
books " prove ungratetul to those who supply us with materials 
for our disquisitions. What could be more thankless, for 
exampie, than the almost urqualified contempt with which it 
is now customary to treat Herbert Spencer's little book on 
* Education"? "The contemptuous critics should not forget 
that their professional work is lightened by the material pro- 
vided by the discredited philosopher. If we did not have the 
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opportunity of finding fault with him, we should have to under- 
take the much more arduous task of saying things for our- 
selves, and thus laying ourselves open to the criticism of others 
who would in their turn thus benefit at the expense of those 
they criticized. 

It will be seen that we do have our books like the others, 
but they appear to be used mainly by those who make & pro- 
fession of dealing with this literature. We do not find the 
ordinary teacher, as we find the ordinary doctor, referring to 
the books, and we very naturally want to know why. To be 
quite plain, it should be at once said that the great majority 
of teachers do not know of the existence of the books in ques- 
tion. Those who have gone through an ordinary training 
college for elementary teachers do know a certain group of 
books, some of them belonging to the genuine classics of the 

rofession, but most of them being rather books of practical 
hints than treatises on principles. The newer type of secon- 
dary women teachers and the select few secondary men teachers 
who have deigned to prepare for their profession have, at any 
rate, some knowledge of the books. For the rest all is blank. 

It is not impossible for teachers of ability to make out & 
sort of case for their neglect of their professional literature. 
But only the nobler sort among them take the trouble even 
to discuss the matter. The rest are complacent in their igno- 
rance. They do not even know that here is a problem to be 
faced. They are joined to their idols like Ephraim, and 
perhaps we cannot do better than follow sacred writ, and let 
them alone. 

The fighting sort decline to trouble with the books because 
they maintain that there is nothing new in them. They are 
old and quaint, and perhaps of some antiquarian interest, but 
they have nothing to say toan up-to-date teacher who has no 
special liking for antiquity. This is a perfectly intelligible 
attitude to adopt. Sturm, Comenius,and Pestalozzi are not 
the best sources for what are vulgarly called “ tips ” in teach- 
ing. But even for mere tips the contributions of the Jesuits 
are not without value, and no one can read The Scholemaster 
without getting some benefit even from the point of view of 
the most practical teacher. 'The editions of Hoole and Brinsley 
that Prof. Campagnac has presented to the profession have 
a distinct value to any schoolmaster with a spark of imagina- 
tion or a glimmering of the meaning of the comparative 
method of studying a subject. Those who are willing to admit 
all this, get out of the responsibility of reading the books for 
themselves by the ingenious contention that all that is best 
in these old books has now been absorbed in the general body 
of knowledge available to the profession. Each of them has 
contributed its part to the mystery of our craft, and the whole 
is now common property. The same argument would ex- 
onerate us from reading Shakespeare and the Bible, but let 
it pass in virtue of its ingenuity and of the element of truth 
it embodies. | 

Let us carry it, however, to its legitimate conclusion. The 
argument implies that the teacher who uses it knows the pre- 
sent day body of scientific principles that lie behind his craft. 
Now, how does the modern teacher acquire his acquaintance 
with the principles of his profession? If he has made any 
systematic study he must have used books, at least the modern 
embodiments of the classics of our profession. To such a 
man the argument of absorption is valid. He has taken the 

roper means of seeing that the teaching of his predecessors 
bas had a chance of reaching him. But the teacher who 
merely begins to teach and learns by trial and error, has little 
justification in maintaining that he is absorbing the results 
of the thinking of his predecessors. He carries on his work 
by the two dim lamps of tradition and personal opinion. 
Often by the grace of God he is able to avoid utter shipwreck, 
but for that he deserves no personal credit, and in the cases 
in which he fails he will assuredly not escape the censure of 
the just men who want to know whether he has taken all the 
proper precautions against failure. 

Still another argument is brought against the books. We 
are told that they are so contradictory among themselves that 
no one can get any safe guidance from them. It has been said 
that there is no important statement made by any of the great 
writers on education that cannot be countered by its direct 
opposite in the writings of some other “ great writer " on the 
subject. Here aguin it must be admitted that there is a certain 
justification in the argumeut. But the answer is twofold. 


First, the teacher is urged to read the literature of his protes. 
sion not merely to accept whatever he finds stated in the 
books, but to get at the various points of view and draw his 
own conclusious from what he reads. In the second place, 
even if lack of unanimity among the writers were a vital 
defect, we have now reached a stage at which there is a mani- 
fest approach towards harmony among writers on education. 
It is not, of course, maintained that we have got rid of difference 
of opinion in & subject that is notoriously controversial. But 
it is one thing to say that at the growing point of a subject 
there are violent disputes ; it is another to say that it has not 
a body of recognized scientific principles on which there is 
general agreement. As I am fond of pointing out, within the 
past few years there have appeared no fewer than five books 
in English with precisely the same title, “ Principles of Educa- 
tion.” (Their authors are T. Raymont, E. N. Henderson, 
F. E. Bolton, W. C. Ruediger, and W. Franklin Jones.) If 
anyone cares to examine these five volumes he will find a great 
mass of matter on which they are all agreed. So clearly is 
this the case that reviewers sometimes find fault with the 
sameness of the views and facts presented. The truth is that 
we are all so busy debating certain controversial matters that 
we are apt to lose sight of the points on which we are agreed. 
On the other hand, only those who have to deal with young 
and inexperienced teachers can realize how much of 
this common body of accepted knowledge has to be actually 
communicated by direct instruction. It is not safe to assume 
that what is generally accepted is generally known. What to 
a well-read student of education is a commonplace is often 
trumpeted forth as something strikingly fresh and original by 
some one who, honestly enough, has made the discovery for 
himself, and is entitled to all the credit for a personal dis- 
covery, though also liable to the reproof of over-estimating 
the objective value of what he has found out, and to the less 
palatable reproof that he has wasted his time in discovering 
what he could have found out from the recorded experiences 
of his predecessors and colleagues. It is the duty of all of 
us to learn all that is at present known in our subject, in 
order that whatever talents we possess may be used in the 
discovery of things that are really new. 


SOME SCHOOLMASTERS—AND OTHERS. 


Wu En we look back on the past and call up before our minds 
the men who taught us in our far-off boyhood, our feelings, like 
those of the inexperienced and inexpert speaker (the words 
are not necessarily synonymous) are mingled. Distance in 
time, as well as in space, may lend enchantment to the view, 
but we cannot forget all that we suffered in our younger days, 
and, while we think with gratitude and affection of some of 
our schoolmasters, we still are consumed with a burning 
desire to pour out the vials of our righteous indignation on 
others. fierce as well as fond memory brings the light of 
other days around us. It is well for some of us that on the 
whole happy memories predominate over unhappy ones. Still 
the unhappy ones do exist, and no waters of Lethe can wash 
them away. Elia, looking back thirty-five years, named both 
his school and his masters. My school is just as famous as 
his, but courtesy and discretion make me choose concealment, 
though doubtless if my contemporaries read what I write they 
will recognize nicknames and initials. 

One man above all others deserves grateful recognition. not 
for his scholastic attainments or intellectual brilliancy, but 
because, being the junior grammar master in the preparatory 
school, he took us in hand at the start, and for forty-three 
years he laid sound and solid foundations on which men more 
learned than he placed the superstructure of scholarship. 
I met Jimmy a few years ago, and by an effort of mental arith- 
metic 1 told him that at least four thousand boys must have 

assed through his hands. Each one of those four thousand 
learnt the use of pronouns by being told that if they did not 
exist he would have to write home after this manner: 
“Tommy's dear Mother, —Tommy has eaten Tommy's cake, 
and Tommy wants another.” Jimmy, too, had “ cakes " to 
give away, for he was firm as well as kind, but they were 
received, not with, but on the hand. I escaped these deli- 
cacies. 
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The master in the corresponding position in the writing 
school does not deserve to be mentioned in the same breath 
(or to have his name written with the same pen) with dear old 
Jimmy. De mortuis nil nisi bonum ; but even epitaphs 
should recognize the majesty of truth. K was a hypo- 
crite and a savage, a blend of Squeers and Chadband. He 
was a pious man, but a kind-hearted gentlemanly infidel would 
have been an improvement on him. As arelief to his piety 
he had a way of letting himself go in anything but a pious 
manner, and he used to run amok with a cane, principally 
when we were practising hymns. I shall never forget one 
awful moment during a geography lesson when he bade me 
say “ Dove and Derwent.” I had not the remotest idea what 
these names represented, and I could not bring myself to utter 
words which had no meaning to me. so I kept silence; but it 
was almost pain and grief to me. He roared like a lion, and 
] thought my last hour had come. Happily his mood quickly 
changed, and my life was spared. When new boys came he 
asked them for contributions for the decoration of the class- 
room (and kept the money for himself). I gave a penny, and 
he said a halfpenny was enough, and he would give me the 
change later. That was thirty-four years ago, and ‘later’ 
has not yet come. He also promised me a shilling in lieu of 
a prize which was given toanother boy. I wish I could have 
met him before he departed this life; I always longed to 
demand payment of this double debt, but my longing was 
never gratified. So strong was my dislike of him that during 
a tour down the Moselle many years after my schooldays I 
turned away from the hotel I had thought of staying at 
because it was marked “K 's Hotel.” Belluarum hoc 
extremum is a Ciceronian expression, and it exactly de- 
scribes K. 

Ás I turn my thoughts from this monster to the head 
of the preparatory school “a change comes o'er the spirit of 
my dream," and I am filled with gentleness and gratitude. 
He was a gentleman and a Christian. I see his firm, refined 
face, and I long to tell him how I remember with delight the 
sermons he preached in hall on Sunday afternoons ; but. alas! 
J. T. has gone to his rest. [hope my loving appreciation may 
be known to him in Paradise. I have heard many preachers 
in my time, but no one I have ever heard or heard of knew as 
he knew the art of preaching to children. His text was always 
a story, generally some legend about a saint, and he made 
religion beautiful and real to us. May he rest in peace ! 

The school proper had many masters, and they presented 
every variety of character and capacity. Some were fitted for 
their position in both respects, some in one or the other, and 
some in neither. Some were born to be teachers, others had 
decidedly missed their vocation, and their mistake was our 
misfortune. 

I shall never forget the hours spent in the drawing schools 
We all went through that dreadful department, and thrice. 
blessed was the boy who had artistic talent. For the rest of 
us it was Purgatory, and a useless Purgatory, too. 'lo me 
it was an absolute waste of time, except that ] learnt that 
“ parallel lines as they go away from us vanish or get closer 
together." Years afterwards, when I took up the study of 
theology, I found this maxim of art an illuminating and help- 
ful truth, the key to the solution of many problems. But I 
did not learn to draw, partly from dullness, partly from fear. 
The junior master was fierce enough (I am glad to say he 
shed his savageness in his later days), aud his method of 
teaching was to knock you down with one hand and pick you 
up with the other. But the senior master was simply & wild 
beast. I usedto look through the glass partition which sepa- 
rated the two rooms, and it was & case of Christianos ad 
leones. I thought that if I got under Billy my life would 
not be worth a minute's purchase, so I deliberately refrained 
from developiug the tiny modicum of talent I possessed. 
Billy no longer lives. He was not hanged, but this was a 
miscarriage of justice. 

Who can forget “Old Sarcaz"? He was head of the 
writing school, and taught us, among other subjects, history 
and geography. I learnt to value him more highly years after 
he ceased to stand to me in the relationship of master to 
pupil, and we became excellent friends. He was one of the 
old school, and would hardly rank as up to date to-day. I 
think he had not very much to teach us, but he knew some- 
thing about teaching. He gained his nickname (unknown to 


himself) by constantly telling us about bygone statesmen who 
had excelled in the art of sarcastic speech, and he used to 
warn us of the danger of using this talent overmuch. His 
geography lessons were rendered interesting by his remi- 
niscences of walking tours over Scotch mountains. His his- 
tory lessons consisted chiefly of imaginary conversations 
between Queen Anne and the Duchess of Marlborough. His 
leisure time was spent in advocating temperance, a cause 
which his vigour in old age splendidly advertised. If he was 
not a great scholar, he was a great disciplinarian. After his 
retirement he was asked by a Vicar to try to bring order into 
a hopelessly riotous Sunday school. He cheerfully undertook 
the task, and accomplished in five minutes what others had 
failed to do in five years. When he was eighty he paid a 
visit to an old colleague, who described him as "very young, 
very deaf—and not very dumb." 

Who can ever forget the tall, black-bearded Henry? As 
long as we live, those of us who knew him will occasionally 
start and tremble as we hear his threat still echoing—*" Now 
I've begun I'll go on’’—and we feel again and again, as we 
take our pen into our hand, that we must produce “ best 
small hand-writing, and plenty of it." His own “fist” was 
atrocious, but, like many other instructors, he could teach his 
pupils to do what he could not do himself. He was a worthy 
man, and when we were no longer his pupils we discovered 
his humanity and his humour. 

Of course we learnt French, or, to speak more correctly, we 
attended French classes... In this respect our school was 
neither better nor worse than other schools, and perhaps the 
same might be said of the masters. One ot them was a 
picture of dignity and deportment, and of course he had 
written a French grammar. His great desire was to die in 
harness, aud he achieved it: but it was not very heavy har- 


ness. I think he really died from taking too great care of 
himself. Major Bagstock would have approved of him, for 


he was always well buttoned up, and, like old Weller, dressed 
up to the chin—cassock, overcoat, gown, and I think at times 
a shawl. He needed frequent nourishment, and nearly every 
afternoon went out for half an hour to refresh himself with 
chicken broth. But, if we learnt little from him, we knew he 
was a scholar and a gentleman, and he inspired respect. 

When he died, the school bought a new broom, and for a 
short time we thought great things were going to happen, but 
it soon became clear that no great improvement had been: 
made. Our new instructor came with a great reputation as & 
writer of most excellent books, but his ability was confined 
chiefly to his pen; his books are almost automatic machines 
for teaching French, and it would be difficult to improve upon 
them, but he did not teach as he wrote. He failed to create 
in us any love for his language or any particular ideas as to 
how we could acquire the use of it. And as a disciplinarian 
he was an utter absurdity. I am afraid the boys took ad- 
vantage (to the disgust of the better-minded among us) of his 
weakness. He had become quite a Cockney in accent, although 
he was a Frenchman and remonstrated with us in that accent 
instead of taking severer and more sensible measures.—“ I 
ain't a-going to have none of your nornsense "—" you're more 
offensive than ever this afternoon." 

In the middle of this the head master would suddenly enter 
the room and ask—'* Well, how are these boys getting on?” 
And the reply, which should have been, “ They are veritable 
demons, please flog them all," invariably was, “Oh, ver’ nice 
boys, ver nice boys." When the Head had gone the French- 
man would say, “ There now. after that, you ought to be good 
boys," but of course his consideration only produced contempt. 
He deserved better treatment, fer he was humane, hard work- 
ing, and perfectly refined. I have heard that in private life he 
was a most generous benefactor to those in need. 

One of the masters combined the teaching of mathematics 
and morality. The former was orthodox, the latter scarcely 
so, his one rule being “ You can cheat aud lie as much as you 
like, so long as I don't find you out," and he had the greatest 
contempt for any boy who lied for ten minutes and then owned 
up. But he gave one piece of sound advice: “If you find a 
door open, leave it open; if you find it shut, leave it shut.” 
Thus he taught us a wise plan for avoiding an unnecessary 
increase of responsibility. 

No one who was a pupil of J. B. will ever forget him. He 
towered above the last mentioned master and all others of his 
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generation as a teacher of mathematics. He was a prince of 
teachers and should have been a teacher of princes—not on 
account of his manners, for he had none, but because of his 
methods. He could teach more in an hour than anyone else 
in a month. He had only one rule— Get rid of all rules and 
use your common sense." He was always teaching us to open 
our eyes and work things out for ourselves. He used to talk 
to us on questions outside his proper subject and he gave us 
our first ideas on many matters of politics and economics. 
One of his pupils in his later days said to me—“ J. B. is out of 
date, but J. B. out of date is better than most men up to date.” 
He did not suffer from the vice of self-depreciation, but his 
strong self-confidence was justified by results. 

Last, but not least, I must mention “The Head," and to 
write of him is more difficult than to write of all the others. 
It would be easy to be humorous, but it would be almost 
irreverent. IfI were asked, “ What do you owe to him?" my 
reply would be, * What do I nof owe to him?" It is many 
years since I sat in his classroom, but he is still teaching me. 
I think of him daily, and us I grow in years I grow in gratitude. 
Not that we loved him at the time, tor he was not the kind of 
man to draw out our affection when we were his pupils; he 
was rather too much of the schoolmaster for that; but after- 
wards we discovered what he had done for us and we longed 
to thank him. There was no nonsense about him and he in- 
spired everyone with a wholesome fear that made discipline a 
matter of course. He had no commanding presence, but his 
presence was itself a command ; and it produced order without 
the uttering of a single word. Now and then he was playful 
in speech and he would appreciate our sallies of wit, but it 
was never safe to reckon on amusing him. He had a caustic 
tongue and he could make a boy feel exquisitely uncomfortable. 
But, bemeath his austerity, there was a kind heart and he 
loved justice and hated iniquity. If we sometimes thought 
him a beast, we discovered in after years that “ The Beast had 
become a Beatitude." 

No one could teach as he taught, and no other teaching has 
survived with me as his has done. He was never weary of 
making us read Cicero over and over again till we had caught 
the rhythm and had learnt to see its charm. He revealed to 
us the beauty of the Prayer Book language. He gave us the 
most splendid. grounding in the Greek Testament that any 
schoolhoys ever received, so much so that every page of it 
reminds me of him while I have forgotten the instruction I 

received later from an eminent theological coach who is now 
a Bishop. One of his greatest services was to make us familiar 
with Bengel's delightful epigvams ; he seemed to have them 
all on the tip of his tongue. His sermons, like all his work, 
bore the mark of careful preparation,and I look back upon 
them as the first lessons I received in the art of preaching; 
there was not one unnecessary word in them, and each point 
led logically to the next till the climax was reached, and the 
climax was never spoilt by tlie fatal error of a fresh start. 
There are some who could speak of his wonderful skill and 
tenderness in ministering to dying boys; I knew him only as 
one who taught us how to live. 

It is difficult to bring recollections of schooldays to a close, 
but to be garrulous is more pardonable than to be ungratetul. 
To offer a tribute of thankful recognition is both a duty and 


n joy. 
W. C. B. 


WHAT IS WRONG WITH EDUCATION P? 
By A TEACHER. 


“ Come out here, Tommy Jones!” 

How otten in each day does the harassed teacher have to say 
that! Poor man (or more generally woman), his is a hard 
life—a life of the most heartbreaking disappointment, the 
most distasteful tasks, the most spirit-breaking labour, and 
withal he knows that, uo matter how hard he may work, no 
matter how diligent and conscientious he may be, there is no 
alleviation of his lot, no daily easing of the strain, such as 
workers in other walks of life earn for themselves. No; 
the teacher’s only hope of “ promotion” is to wait for dead 
men's shoes, and, even when he has at last attained the rank 


of head teacher, it is only to find his responsibilities and 
worries trebled. 

There are many forces at work in Britain which are inimical 
to education. and it shall be our aim to examine into some of 
these. In the first place, there is not in Britain that respect 
for education and educators that there should be, and this in 
my opinion is the root of the whole matter. “ As the old cock 
crows the young one learns,” and children are not much 
behind their parents in this respect. This widely diffused 
attitude of scarcely veiled contempt for the teacher is caused 
to a great extent by the teacher himself. Teachers as a class 
are utterly unbusinesslike, utterly blind to the things that 
matter most, aud—utterly snobbish. It is a sad thing to say, 
but no one can deny its truth. The teaching profession can 
be best likened to a whale attacked on all sides by enemies, 
and blindly beating the air when by the exercise of its powers, 
rightly directed, it could speedily crush its adversaries. You 
must remember, gentle reader, that a teacher is a “ pro- 
fessional ” man, who receives “salary” and not wages; who 
does not need to take off his coat to work ; whose “salary " is 
paid monthly and not weekly, like that of the common work- 
man; whose holidays are long and whose hours are short ; 
who would never for a moment dream of associating himself 
in a common trade union or federation with common labourers, 
hewers of wood and drawers of water. No, indeed ; nothing 
so common for our bumptious * professional" man. It must 
be borne in mind that iu many cases this spirit has been im- 
planted in him by his sojourn at "college "—that manufac- 
tory of utterly unpractical things and obsolete theories. 
Indeed, the chief function of * college" in too many cases 
seems to be the implanting in the minds of the students of 
ideas of their own worth and consequence, which are not justi- 
fied by their capabilities. I refrain here from quoting Burns 
on the subject, although the temptation is very great and the 
verse extremely pithy, but perhaps he was a little soured. 
Anyhow, we have our “ professional " with his “salary " and 
the workman with his wages. 'The main difference between 
salary aud wages is that one receives more of the latter. 

Then, again, we have the usual number of short-sighted 
parents who cannot rush their children off to become wage- 
earners too quickly. Too often, alas ! are boys advised against 
their best interests, and the teacher has to struggle against 
both natural inclination and settled prejudice. We are going 
to capture German trade after the war—at least, we say we 
are; but why didn't we attempt to capture it before the war, 
and what preparations are we making now to fit us for trade 
supremacy after the war? Certain it is that it is only the 
educated nation which can hope to survive in the struggle of 
the future. A prominent writer once enumerated the quali- 
ties essential in a teacher as follows:—He must have the 
patience of Job, the tact of a Richelieu, the diplomacy of a 
Pitt, the faith of a Paul, and the determination of the 
Devil. Noone who knows anything of the work of & teacher 
will care to assert that this description is overdrawn. 

We have on record the famous case of the Bishop who 
volunteered to take charge of a small school, in the temporary 
absence of the head master, and who broke his umbrella before 
he had been in the school five minutes. Of course there is 
nothing surprising in this to the initiate. A teacher must 
undergo an arduous training in one direction before he faces 
& class. After his college career, and from the commencement 
of his actual work as a teacher, he has to undergo another sort 
of training—training in the control of the temper and of the 
emotions. The most successful teacher is he who can hide 
and control his emotions. His nerves and temper, when he 
comes fresh to the work of teaching, are as unsuitable to his 
needs as would be his boots if they were made of the raw, un- 
tanned hide of the still bleeding bullock. No; his temper and 
his nerves have to undergo what may be likened to & daily 
course of salting, tanning, and toughening. How often do 
teachers hear the remark, '* Oh, if I were a teacher I should 
commit murder in about five minutes, I know I should; I'm 
not good-tempered enough," &c. The people who speak in 
this strain forget, of course, that a special training is as 
necessary for the teacher as it is for every other skilled 
labourer. The Bishop with the umbrella did not possess this 
training, hence the smashing of his “ gamp.” Probably, had 
he been left longer in charge, he might have broken more 
than his umbrella. 
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One of the greatest anomalies of our educational system is 
the present system of inspection. When an Inspector enters 
a school he does not come to inspect the scholars, as is gener- 
ally supposed. He comes to inspect the teachers. Of course 
he inquires in an extremely cursory manner into the attain- 
ments of the pupils; but the final responsibility rests on the 
teacher, and right well does the latter know it. The Inspector 
has no power over the pupil, but he has a great power over 
the teacher ; and his good or bad report is literally a matter of 
bread and butter to the teacher. A pupil coming from a bad 
home, or from careless parents, can do practically as badly as 
he likes, and yet it is the teacher who is held responsible for 
his shortcomings. The teacher might, with great justice, ask 
in the words of the Scripture, “ Am I my brother's keeper?” 

Head masters, again, are as lacking in manly spirit as their 
assistants. 'The writer has seen head masters, men of the 
highest mora! character doing the most important work of the 
nation, turned into palpitating masses of nerveless cowardice 
at the mere mention ot an Inspector's being in the vicinity! 
And all on aecount of the despotic power of that functionary 
who, if he cares, can blast that head master’s reputation with 
a word. One cannot blame Education Authorities for their 
so-called lack of generosity. The question of generosity 
should not enter into business dealings. It is not in nature 
to pay more fora thing if one can get it for less. The value 
of any commodity can be measured by the amount of money 
needed to purchase it, and, until teachers set the proper value 
en their services, they cannot hope for any amelioration in 
their condition. When a more manly spirit is manifested by 
the teachers, it will soon be reflected in the scholars; and the 
country, through the increased value of its future citizens 
will be the gainer. 
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MR. FRANK RITCHIE. 


AN APPRECIATION BY HIS OLD FRIEND AND 
COLLEAGUE MR. J. S. NORMAN (SEVENOAKS). 


A VERY serious loss to the educational world and to a large 
eircle of friends has been caused by the death of Mr. Frank 
Ritchie. He was born in 1847, and was educated at Lincoln 
College, Oxford, where he graduated in 1870, taking a Second 
Class in Classical Moderations and Greats. Soon after taking 
his degree he accepted a temporary post at Westminster 
School; on relinquishing it he went as an assistant master to 
the late Mr. Furness's (afterwards Mr. R. Lea’s) preparatory 
school at Oakfield, Rugby. After some years there he joined 
Mr. G. L. Bennett, an assistant master at Rugby School, help- 
ing him to organize and start the new High School for Boys at 
Plymouth. In 1881 he left the High School, now well estab- 
lished, and started, with his friend and colleague Mr. J. S. 
Norman, as joint Head Master, a preparatory school at 
Sevenoaks, and remained in partharelip with Mr. Norman 
till 1899. In 1901 he was appointed Secretary to the Associa- 
tion of Preparatory Schools, of which he was an original mem- 
ber; and in 1904 Secretary tothe newly instituted Common 
Entrance Examination for Public Schools. Mr. Ritchie had 
taken a very prominent part in the promotion of this scheme, 
which has been adopted by most of the leading public schools 
and enables boys to be examined at their preparatory schools 
for entrance to the public schools, thus saving parents and 
preparatory-school masters the trouble, expense and anxiety of 
sending boys up for examination; and the details of the 
machinery by which this benefit is secured, by no means an 
easy matter to arrange, were practically due entirely to Mr. 
Ritchie’s organizing ability and careful judgment. He con- 
tinued his services as secretary until his last illness. 

Mr. Ritchie represented the Preparatory Schools Association 
on the National Council for the Registration of Teachers, was 
a member of the Classical Association, and of the Joint Com- 
mittee appointed by that and other educational bodies to deal 
with the question of grammatical terminology ; he also served 
en the Federal Council and as Examiner to the College of 
Preceptors and occasionally tor the Oxford Local Examina- 
tions, and in recent years served on the Selection Committee 
of the Admiralty dealing with the candidates for Osborne. 


Mr. Ritchie possessed most unusual powers of organization . 


and attended most minutely to details. His wisdom, tact. and 
excellent judgment have ensured the success of every under- 
taking that he has been connected with in any official or other 
capacity. He was held in the greatest respect and affection 
by all who had the privilege of knowing him. Mr. Ritchie 
was & most successful writer of school books for boys, some 
of which are used on the continent and in America. He was 
one of the first to insist that a knowledge of English should 
precede a knowledge of Latin, and his lucid explanations and 
clear exposition of first principles have saved schoolmasters 
from many mistakes and boys from many unhappy hours. He 
had a rare sense of humour und the kindest ot hearts. Many 
will feel his loss and no one will wholly fill his place. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


GRAMMATICAL REFORM. 
To the Editor of ** The Educational Times." 


Sw,—At a meeting held under the auspices of the Teachers’ 
Guild at University College, London, on January 3, to discuss the 
teaching of English in relation to the teaching of other languages, 
ancient and modern, remarkable unanimity of feeling was shown on 
the part of the large body of teachers present as to the necd of a 
new departure in the teaching of English grammar, a subject which 
has been much neglected of late with disastrous results to the tenching 
of languages both modern and ancient. Emphasis was laid by 
several speakers on the fact that in the old davs pupils were better 
provided than they are at present with a foundation of grammatical 
principles on which a study of foreign languages might later be 
erected. There was no intention to revive the mechanical methods 
of the past, but what was demanded was such a study of English 
Grammar as should serve as an introduction to the grammatical 
structure of all the foreign languages studied iu schocls. For a 
fuller statement of what this involves we may refer to the anony- 
mous articles entitled ** The Curriculum "' (especially the article on 
language teaching of August 30) and '* The Rediscovery of English,” 
which have appeared within the last few months in The Times 
Educational Supplement. The desired results would, we believe, be 
achieved by intelligent teaching based on the scheme of grammatical 
reform proposed by the Joint:Committee for the Unification and 
Simplification of Grammatical Terminology, whose report (pub- 
lished by Mr. John Murray, and to be obtained through any book- 
seller, price 6d.) has been recently commended to the attention of 
teachers (1) in the Report on the Teaching of French in London 
Secondary Schools, drawn up by six of H.M. Inspectors at the 
instance of the Board of Education (see section 74, page 34), and 
(2) in the Report on the same subject drawn up by Mr. Cloudesley 
Brereton for the London County Council [see page 13 ( f)]. 

We, the undersigned members of the Standing Committee on 
Grammatical Reform, representing the Head Masters’ Association, 
the Head Mistresses’ Association, the Assistant Masters’ Associa- 
tion, the Assistant Mistresses’ Association, the Association of Pre- 
paratory Schools, the Classical Association, the Modern Language 
Association, and the English Association, hope that we may at this 
juncture render a service to education by asking for information on 
the following points :—(1) How far efforts have already been made 
in schools to co-ordinate the teaching of foreign languages with 
English and with one another; (2) whether the scheme of termi- 
nology put forward by the Joint Committee has been found useful 
to this end. 

We should be grateful if heads of schools would kindly help us by 
sending information on these two points to the Hon. Secretary of 
the Standing Committee, Miss Edith Hastings, 180 Elm Park 
Mansions, London, S.W. 10. 

An immediate response to this request would greatly assist us in 
the further steps which we contemplate taking.—We are, vours 


faithfully, E. A. SONNENSCHEIN . 


(Chairman of the Standing Committee), 
CLOUDESLEY BRERETON, 
R. M. Haic Brown, 
EDITH HASTINGS, 
W. B. P. PANTIN, 
ELEANOR PURDIE, 
F. M. PURDIE, 
W. G. RUSHBROOKE, 
P. G. THoNas, 
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CERTIFICATE AND LOWER FORM 
EXAMINATIONS, 1918. 


SUITABLE BOOKS PUBLISHED BY THE 


University Tutorial Press 


S. denotes the Senior Examination, J. the Junior, P. the Preliminary, 
L.F. Lower Forms. 


Scripture ‘bistorp. 


(S., J.) Acts of the Apostles (Part II, Ch. 13-28). 
Edited, with Introduction, Notes, and Maps, by Rev. W. H. 
FLECKEB, D.C.L., M.A., Head Master of Dean Close School, 
Cheltenham. 1s. 9d. 

(S., J.) Gospel of St. Matthew. Edited, with Intro- 


duction, Notes, and Maps, by Rev. T. WALKER, M.A., and 
J. W. SHUKER, M.A. 1s. 9d. 


(P., L.F.) Gospel of St. Matthew. (Preliminary Edi- 


tion.) With Introduction, Notes, and Maps. By Rev. T. 
WALKER, M.A. 1s. 34. 
Englisb Literature. 
(J.) Dickens.—A Tale of Two Cities. By A. R. 


WEEKES, M.A. 1s. 94. 


(P., L.F.) Macaulay.—Horatius, Lake Regillus, The 
Armada. By A.J. F. CoLLINsS, M.A. 1s. 34. 


(P.) Scott.—Marmion. Cantos I and VI. By 
FREDERICK ALLEN, M.A. 104. 

(S.,J.) Shakespeare. — A Midsummer  Night's 
Dream. By A. F. Watt, M.A. 2s. 

(S.) Shakespeare. — The Tempest. By A. R. 
WEEKERS, M.A. 2s. 

(J.) Shakespeare. — The Tempest. By A. R. 
WEEKES, M.A., and FREDERICK ALLEN, M.A. Is. 64. 
(Junior Shakespeare.) 

(S.) Spenser. — Faerie Queene, Book I. By 
W. H. HILL, M.A. 3s. 

English ‘history. 

(S.) Earlier History of England (to 1485). With 

Biographies, Maps, and Plans. By C. 8. FEARENSIDE, M.A. 
- (8) Modern History of England. Part II, 1688- 

1901 (with a concise Introduction down to 1714). 3s. 

(S.,J.) School History of England. By M.E. Carter, 


Honour School of Modern History, Oxford. With Plans and 
Coloured Maps. 4s. Also in Three Parts. Part I, to 1603. 
Part II, 1485-1714. Part III, 1660-1910. Each 1s. 94. 

(P., L.F.) Preliminary History of England. By M. K. 
ELLIOTT, Honours in the Historical Tripos, Cambridge, and 
M. 8. ELLIOTT, B.A. With lliustrations, 2s. 64. 


Geograpby. 


(J.) Geography of Africa (with Australasia). 

Junior. By G.C. FRY, M.Sc. 10d. 
Latin. 

(S, J.)  Caesar.— Gallic War, Book I. By A. H. 
ALLCROFT, M.A., and F. G. PLAISTOWE, M.A. With Introduc- 
tion, Notes, and Alphabetical Lexicon. 1s. 94d. 

(P.) Caesar. — Gallic War, Book I, Ch. 1-29. 
By A. H. ALLCROFT, M.A., and F. G. PLaistowk, M.A. With 
Introduction and Notes. 1s. 34d. 

(S.) Caesar.—Gallic War, Book II. By Li. M. 

: PENN, M.A. (School Latin Classics.) With Introduction, 
Notes, and Alphabetical Lexicon. 1s. 3d. 

(8.) Cicero.—Pro Lege Manilia. By A. WavucH 
YovxG, M.A., and A. F. WATT, M.A. With Introduction 
and Notes, 3g. Vocabulary, ls. 

(S.J. Vergil. — Aeneid, Book VIII. By J. F. 


RICHARDS, M.A. With Introduction, Notes, and Alphabetical 
Lexicon. 1s. 3 


Full Catalogue of Textbooks suitable for the College of Preceptors Certificate 


Taminations, Oxford and Cambridge Locals, the Higher School Certificate, 
£c., post free on application, 


University Tutorial Press, Ad., 


High Street, New Oxford Street, W.O. 2. 


The Educational Times 


JOURNAL OF THE COLLEGE OF PRECEPTORS. 
Sixty-eighth Year of Publication. 


Published on Feb. 1, May 1, Aug. 1, Nov. 1. Price 6d., by Post 7d. 


SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 


WHOLE PAGE—Ordinary £4 10 O Position £5 10 0 
HALF PAGE 2 210 O0 j3 3 0 0 
QUARTER PAGE i: 110 O0 $3 1 15 : 

0 


PER Inch in broad column (half width of page) O0 7 

NARROW COLUMN (one-third page) a, . 2 0 

General Scholastic Advertisements (Colleges, Schools, Classes, 
Tuition, &c.), 3s. 6d. for 6 lines, or 4s. 6d. the inch. 

Situations Vacant and Wanted—30 words or under, 29.; each 
additional 10 words, 6d. (For 1s. extra, Replies may be addressed 
to the Publishing Office, and will be forwarded post free.) 

Discounts on a series of insertions: — Three insertions, D per 
cent. ; Six, 10 per cent.; Twelve, 20 per cent. 


All communications respecting Advertisements and Subscriptions 
should be addressed to the Publisher, 
Francis Hopeson, 89 FARRINGDON STREET, LospoN, E.C. 4. 
Telephone: City 4871. 
Communications intended for the Editor should be addressed to 
THE EDITOR oF THE EpvucATIONAL TIMES, Ulverscroft, High 
Wycombe. 


THE BOARD AS GUIDE, PHILOSOPHER, AND 
FRIEND.* 


A PICTURE of a boys’ school some fifty years ago might show 
us the timid boy working feverishly, but ineffectively, under 
the influence of the cane; the diffident boy confirmed in his 
diffidence by the apparent impossibility of avoiding punish- 
ment; the dishonest boy encouraged in his lying to escape 
detection in his idleness ; the hardy boy accepting his frequent 
floggings zs part of the natural inconveniences of being a boy, 
but not allowing the cane to influence his work; the vain boy 
and the studious boy sticking to their books—the one to gain 
praise, the other from liking. The school of that period was 
governed by an autocrat who laid down the same rules tor the 
tall boy, the short boy, the lean boy, and the fat boy, and who 
punished for any breach. Such an autocrat considered that 
all boys must learn certain things or be punished for not 
doing so. 

A picture of a school of to-day that could be reconstructed 
from the Board's * Suggestions " would show us a head master 
and & group of assistants working together, discussing, in- 
vestigating, drawing up a careful scheme of work, atter 
mutual consultation, to suit the capacities and interests ot 
the boys whose characters and Ede they had studied and 
considered. The masters would know the boys, and co- 
operate with them in their desire for knowledge and skill. 
Punishment would be rare, and would aim at strengthening & 
boy's character, and not at cowing him. 

any persons who find themselves confronted with the 
stone wall of a too rigid rule of the Board, or of a too pedantic 
Inspector, &re inclined to look upon all officialism as deaden- 
ing and impeding : there is ground for this view. But in the 
* Suggestions" the Board have shown that somewhere on 
their staff are a group of men thoroughly enlightened and 
completely human. It is twelve years since this brochure was 
first issued. At the time it was cordially welcomed as show- 
ing a new spirit in the Board. The preface stated quite em- 
phatically that there was no intention of addiug to the 
regulations, that the suggestions were what their nume im- 
plied, and that “the only uniformity in practice that the 


* Revised edition of the Introduction to ‘‘ Suggestions” for the 
consideration of Teachers and Others concerned in the Work of 
Public Elementary Schools. Published for the Board of Education 
by H.M. Stationery Office, price 2d. net. 
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Board of Education desire to see in the teaching of public 
elementary schools is that each teacher shall think for him- 
self, and work out for himself, such methods of teaching as 
may use his powers to the best advantage, and be best suited 
to the particular needs and conditions of the school." Enthu- 
siastic reformers are apt to forget this when they speak of the 
one method, or the best method of teaching & particular sub- 
ject. The best method that a teacher can use is the method 
best suited to the conditions of his work and to his own powers 
and character. Head masters have been known to make the 
mistake of ordering a certain method to be employed, regard- 
less of individual taste or capacity. A man who adopts a 
method unwillingly, and without full belief, is not likely to be 
successful in carrying it out. On the other hand, a teacher 
should not stick to his own method from dislike of change or 
from disinclination to trouble, without fully investigating the 
alternatives that are suggested. 

The Board very wisely issued the first edition as a tentative 
essay, and asked for criticisms. Since 1905 the various chap- 
ters dealing with special subjects have been amended and re- 
issued from time to time. The brochure before us is designed 
as an introduction to the complete volume. It does not there- 
fc-e, except incidentally, treat of the subjects in the curricu- 
lum, but of general matters. In every case, under all the 
sub-headings, the treatment seems to us to be thoroughly 
sound. "The writers are careful to avoid dogmatic statement, 
hut they manage to make every paragraph stimulating to 
thought and inquiry. One obvious criticism will come to the 
readers’ lips from time to time, if he be a master in a public 
elementary school. He will say: “ I can't do this under exist- 
ing circumstances ; I only wish I could." For example, when 
a number of children in the lower standards are found to be 
backward, it is suggested that they should be formed into & 
special class. “ Quite so,” replies the critic; “but there is no 
teacher to take that class.” ‘The reply of the Board would no 
doubt be to the effect that the staffing of schools is gradually 
improving, and that, even when no teacher can be found to 
take such a special class altogether, yet that, if the principle 
of giving extra attention to the weaklings is kept in mind, 
some opportunities of carrying out the plan will probably be 
found. 

Although the Board's "Suggestions" are addressed to 
teachers in public elementary schools, there is much in them 
that may be helpfully pondered by teachers in any grade of 
school. Under the sub-heading of * The Head Teacher and 
Staff" we find much useful advice in the direction of co- 
operation. In the past the head master has often been too 
much of an autocrat, and has failed to see that much better 
results can be obtained when every teacher feels that he is 
co-operating in the work of the school as a whole; when his 
views are considered, his knowledge placed at the disposal of 
all, and when his special powers receive their opportunity. 
When the head master is an autocrat, the class master tends 
to become a minor autocrat in his own classroom, and to limit 
his interest in the school to the four walls of his compartment. 
The democratic principle is crying aloud for admittance into 
schools of all grades. The “ Suggestions” say: “To make 
the most of his staff, and keep them in touch with the work of 
the school as a whole, is so obvious and important an object 
for the head teacher, that he should try every practicable 
‘device to secure it. Periodical conferences are one necessary 
part of the school routine which is not always put to its full 
use. They should be held regularly to discuss changes in the 
scheme of work, to put teachers in possession of what is being 
done in other classes, to compare the results of the periodic 
examinations, or to discuss the value of a new method." 

“Teachers and others connected with education should do 
their best to dispel the harmful error—which the old system 
of formal examination tended to foster—that the work of the 
schools is a mystery not to be penetrated except by the 
initiated.” The Board here have emphasized a fundamental 
weakness which is widespread if not universal. Perhaps there 
ix no teacher who does not feel, in a greater or less degree, 
that his art is a mystery, and that no one except a teacher 
can usefully discuss it. All organized professions tend to 
acquire this weakness. Hence we hear so frequently of the 
annoyance felt at the interference of parents. lf parents are 
ignorant of the aims of education, it is time that teachers 
enlightened them. It is certainly healthy for a school to be 


, 


in touch with parents, and to let the parents in behind the 
scenes to see something of what is being done. Of course, the 
rude fact is that we dislike parents in the classroom because 
we feel that there we are no longer human beings, but we 
have become that artificial thing known as a schoolmaster ; 
and we do not like to be seen in this character by the outside 
public. It is equally true that we object te the question, 
* What is the good of it?" because we are not proud of the 
only answer we can truly give. We usually teach certain 
things in certain ways because we were to!d to do so in the 
training college, or because we did the same when we were 
boys at school, or because the subject always has been taught, 
or because the parents wish it, or because the outside examina- 
tion makes it necessary. No one of these answers is really 
satisfying to parents anxious for information, and so we keep 
out of the parents’ way, or if we cannot avoid the question we 
shake our heads sapiently, and say that it is a matter for the 
school to decide: the school has special knowledge that is 
hidden from parents. This extract that we have quoted may 
have far-reaching effects in lessening the artificiality of the 
school master’s attitude towards life. 

There is much that is helpful in the chapter on training of 
character and school discipline. It is recognized that the 
teacher has a difficult task ; he has to reconcile two conflicting 
aims. He has to encourage initiative and self-reliance, and at 
the same time must maintain control. In the past there has, 
perhaps, been too much control in the elementary schools. In 
secondary schools the control within the school walls has been 
too rigid, and outside not sufficiently so. A teacher in a 
secondary school might do well to spend twopence on this 
pamphlet, and an additional penny on the section dealing with 
the subject that he teaches. : 


THE COLLEGE OF PRECEPTORS. 


MEETINGS OF THE COUNCIL. 


A MEETING of the Council was held at the College of Pre- 
ceptors. Bloomsbury Square, W.C., on the 28th of November, 
1917. Present:—'lIhe Rev. C. J. Smith, in the Chair, the 
Rev. F. W. Aveling, Mr. Bayley, Mr. Brown, Mr. F. Charles, 
Mr. Eagles, Miss Frodsham, Mr. Gregory Taylor, Mr. Hardie, 
Mr. Hay, Mr. Holland, Miss Lawford, the Rev. R. Lee, Mr. 
Maxwell, Mr. Millar Inglis, Mr. Morgan, the Rev. Dr. Nairn. 
Mr. Roscoe, Mr. Rushbrooke, Dv. Sibly, Mr. Starbuck, Mr. 
Thornton, Mr. Whitbread, and Mr. White. 

In response to a request from the Midland Branch of the 
Private Schools Association, Mr. John Bayley and Mr. J. S. 
Thornton were appointed to address the members of that 
Branch on the subject of Local Examinations. 

The Diploma of Associate was granted to Miss Mary Ann 
Hayes, who had satisfied the prescribed conditions. 

A grant of £5 from the College Benevolent Fund was made 
to a life-member of the College. 

On the recommendation of the Examination Committee, it 
was resolved (a) that alternative questions in Botany be set 
for colonial candidates, and (b) that special Senior History - 
papers on the Cape Matriculation Syllabus be set for South 
African candidates. 

The following persons were elected members of the 
College :— 

Mr. G. P. Dymond, M.A. Lond., 6 Lockyer Street, Plymouth. 
Mr. F. G. 8. Ward, L.C.P., 46 High Street, Dunblane. 

The following books had been presented to the College 
since the last meeting of the Council :— 

By the Oxronpn UNIVERSITY PnESS.—Oxford Spanish Plain Texts (Fábulas 
Literarias, and Fabulas en Verso); Oxford Russian Plain Texts (Dostoevskrs 
Christmas Tree, &c., and Gogol's Old- World Country-House) ; Beazley's Note- 
Book of Mediaeval History, A.D. 323-1453; Forbes’s Third Russian Book ; 
Freeman's Livy, Book I, and Virgil, Aeneid, IV: Freeman and Lowe's Greek 
Reader for Schools; Hadow's Selections from Sir Walter Raleigh's Writings ; 
Haigh's Analytical Outline of English History ; Herbertson's Junior Geography, 
and Senior Geography; Lamborn's Selections from Longfellow; Mamwaring 
and Paine’s Secundus Annus; Smith's Shakespeare Criticism: a Selection ; 
Underwood and Forbes’s Tolstoy's Prisoner of the Caucasus. 


Calendar of the University of Bristol. 
Calendar of the University of Manitoba. 


A MEETING of the Council was held at the College of 
Preceptors, Bloomsbury Square, on the 19th of Janu- 
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ary, 1918. Present: Prof. Adams, Vice-President, in the 
chair; Prof. Adamson, the Rev. F. W. Aveling, Mr. Bain, 
Mr. Barlet, Mr. Brown, Miss Frodsham, Mr. Hardie, Mr. 
Longsdon, Mr. Maxwell, Mr. Millar Inglis, the Rev. Dr. 
Nairn, Mr. Pendlebury, Mr. Roscoe, Mr. Rushbrooke, the Rev. 
C. J. Smith, Mr. Somerville, Mr. Starbuck, the Rev. Canon 
Swallow, Mr. Vincent, and Mr. Whitbread. 

The Secretary reported the death of Mr. J. L. Butler, a 
member of the Council and the Hon. Local Secretary for the 
College Examinations at the Cheltenham Centre; of the Rev. 
Dr. Montagu Butler, an honorary member of the College and 
Moderator in Classics; and of Mr. F. Ritchie, a member of 
the Council and Examiner in Classics. The Council ex- 
pressed their deep sense of the loss sustained by the College, 
and directed that letters of condolence be sent. 

The Council considered and adopted an important memor- 
andum relating to private schools, drafted by a Joint Con- 
ference of representatives of the College and of the Private 
Schools Association. It was resolved that the President of 
the Board of Education be asked to receive a deputation in 
order that the proposals in the memorandum might be laid 
before him. 

The Dean was appointed the representative of the College 
on the Secondary School Teachers War Relief Fund Joint 
Committee. 

The Rev. F. W. Aveling and Mr. Millar Inglis were ap- 
pointed the representatives of the College on the Joint 
Scholarships Board for the year ending 28 February, 1919. 

Mr. R. F. Charles, Miss Crookshank, and Dr. Elizabeth 
Dawes were re-elected members of the Council. 

The following persons were elected members of the Col- 
lege :— 

Mr. T. B. Martin, Wanstead College, Snaresbrook. 
Miss E. Webb, Halidon House, Slough, Bucks. 


The following books had been presented to the College 
since the last meeting of the Council :— 


By Ginn & Co.— Caldwell and Eikenberryr's Elements of General Science: 
Caldwell, Eikenberry, and Pieper's Laboratory Manual for General Science ; 
Packard’s Everyday Physics. 

By W. Rice, jun.— The Journal of Education, 1917. 

Calendar of Queen's University of Belfast, 


REVIEWS. 


The Advanced Montessori Method. By Maria Montessori. 
(8s..6d. net. Heinemann.) 

The sub-title of this book runs “ Scientific Pedagogy as 
applied to the education of children from seven to eleven 
years," [t may be said at once that the volume does not 
correspond to this description. It is true that it is marked 
“Vol. I: Spontaneous Activity in Education.” Perhaps in 
Vol. IT there will be a specific application to the case of chil- 
dren between the ages specified, but in what now lies before us 
we fail to find anything very different from what we have 
already had from its authoress with regard to children at the 
"infant" stage. Further, there is nothing particularly scien- 
tilic about the treatment. Indeed the style suggests anything 
Tather than the scientific attitude of mind. The author too 
often writes ecstatically, and makes a somewhat unscientitic 
use of italics. Her continual references to the Bible and to 
the saints are perhaps to be counted to her for righteousness, 
but they certainly do not help to give a scientific atmosphere. 
The arrangement of the book, too, leaves something to be 

esired. ‘The last chapter, for example, by far the longest in 
the book, begins well by dealing with its nominal subject— 
Imagination. But by and by it wanders off into repetitions of 
What has been said in the earlier chapters, and ends with a 
great deal of miscellaneous matter on morals and religion that 
have nothing specifically to do with imagination as such. 

very successful part of the book is that in which Mme 
Montessori deals with the mistakes of our present methods of 
treating young children. Her “ Survey of the Child's Life " 
Certainly quickens the consciénce of the honest and open- 
minded adult, and makes him wonder whether he has been 
ehaving sanely towards the little people. The “ Survey of 
Modern Education ” is an effective attack on our whole school 
System, which loses some of its point because of the Italian 


illustrations, but which comes close enough to the bone to 
make even English teachers uncomfortable. Our authoress 
makes a capital point against the “ pedagogists ” (a ghastly 
addition this to our vocabulary) by quoting Claparede’s ex- 
planation that the first duty of the educator is to do no harm, 
but that it cannot be fulfilled entirely “ because every method 
of scholastic education is in some way prejudicial to the normal 
development of the child. But the educator will seek to 
alleviate the injury which instruction necessarily entails.” 

Mme Montessori's real contribution to experimental science 
in pedagogy is her investigations into the origin and work- 
ing of attention and obedience. Starting with the prin- 
ciple that the organization of psychical life begins with the 
characteristic phenomenon of attention, she maintains that 
something or other will certainly capture the attention of the 
young child, and that this first step can be used for the further 
development of the child’s nature. 

Two striking examples are given of the beginnings of an 
application of the system in schools. The reader is impressed 
by the frank acknowledgment of the original state of chaos 
and the preliminary disappointment of the enthusiastic 
teachers. The passage from introductory anarchy to ordered 
discipline, of the natural kind that Mme Montessori de- 
ends is of the deepest interest to every teacher, and a full 
development of this aspect of the work would be worth 
volumes of the exclamatory stuff that takes up so much good 
space in the rest of the book. ‘The diagrams on pages 97-105 
represent very valuable interim results that need verification. 
The conception of “false fatigue," for example, offers an 
admirable field for confirmatory experiment. 

Naturally the idea of freedom forms a basic subject in the 
book, and here, as in her other works, our authoress makes it 
clear that she is misunderstood when she is represented as 
advocating mere licence, as in the anarchic schools of Tolstoy. 
She admits that “every lesson infringes the liberty of the 
child," and for this reason she goes on to say that she allows 
a direct lesson “ to last only for a few seconds." The limita- 
tions of the freedom of the child are made to come fror within. 
By manipulating the child's own reactions to the stimuli lead- 
ing to attention, the teacher is enabled to guide the attention 
of his pupils without infringing on their liberty. Here again 
we sit respectfully at the feet of the authoress. 

There is nothing particularly fresh in the chapter on the 
intelligence, but when we come to the imagination we have 
Mme Montessori’s well-known attack on fables and fairy 
tales. She regards these as the equivalents of “baby taik,” 
and would have them eliminated on the same principle that 
would make sensible people talk the ordinary mother tongue 
to little children. Make-believe, she maintains, is really the 
child's attempt to gratify desires otherwise unattainable. It 
would thus correspond-somewhat to the Freudian dream. In 
any case the only result of encouraging fairy tales and make- 
believe is the cultivation of credulity, which as a scientitic 
person our authoress cannot tolerate. In the somewhat 
obscure treatment of the moral and religious aspect of educa- 
tion the book supplies material that will be welcomed by the 
controversialists on this subject—both sides will get ammuni- 
tion here. 

The reader will get up from this book with the impression 
that he has been prepared for something more, and will feel 
that he is not in a position to say how far he has profited by 
it till he has seen the sequel to which it leads up. We 
look with some eagerness for the second volume. 


Cambridge Essays on Education. Edited by A. C. Benson. 
(7s. 6d. net. Cambridge University Press.) 

The editor tells us that he wanted “to collect the opinions 
of a few experienced teachers and administrators upon certain 
questions of the theory and motive of education which lie a 
little beneath the surface.” The following list exhibits the 
result :—The Aim of Educational Reform (Mr. J. L. Paton), 
The Training of the Reason (Dean Inge), The Training of the 
Imagination (Mr. A. C. Benson), Religion at School (Mr. 
W.W. Vaughan), Citizenship (Mr. A. Mansbridge), The Place 
of Literature in Education (Mr. Nowell Smith), The Place 
of Science in Education (Mr. William Bateson), Athletics 
(Mr. F. B. Malim), The Use of Leisure (Mr. J. H. Badley), 
Preparation for Practical Life (Sir John McClure), Teaching 
as a Profession (Mr. Frank Roscoe). 
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_ What is a reviewer to do in face of such a list? If he con- 
siders the importance of the subjects, he bas to recognize that 
each deserves a review to itself; while, if he takes account of 
the distinction of the writers or the value of their contribu- 
tions, the claim for individual treatment is strengthened in- 
stead of weakened. All that can be done is to give a general 
estimate of the whole, and beg the reader to believe that only 
lack of space prevents each article from being treated wijh 
the fullness it deserves. 

Mr. Benson always writes attractively, and he is particularly 
fortuuate in this book, because he can combine his usual charm 
of style with the authority that we are all willing to concede to 
a successful veteran in our profession. There is nothing strik- 
ingly new in his treatment of the imagination, but every teacher 
will feel the better and the happier for having read the chap- 
ter. Boys are going to havea pleasanter time because of the 
appearance of this book, for Mr. Benson's cor‘ributors play 
up admirably to his lead in this direction—notably Mr. Nowell 
Smith, who puts literature in just the position that every true 
bookman would give it. Mr. Paton is inspiring as usual, and 
Dean Inge gives no trace of the characteristic that figures so 
prominently in the newspaper references to his utterances. We 
think he is wrong in his reference to William James, and we 
think that ignorance is not the proper antithesis to reason; 
but we greatly enjoyed the article, and admire such happy sen- 
tences as “the soul is dyed the colour of its leisure thoughts.” 
Mr. Vaughan does not flatter his profession by calling it 
" comparatively learned," but the very expression shows how 
carefully he weighs his words. He gets to the heart of his 
subject when he tells us that the real problem is “how to 
spiritualize education." But we cannot see his justification for 
saying that it is “ perhaps harder for the schoolmaster than 
for any other man ' to put himself in the place of another. 
There is certainly no other professional] man whose success 
depends more on being able to perform this difficult feat. 
Mr. Mansbridge does a gcod deal to clear up the problem of 
the direct and the indirect instruction in what is now called 
Civies. He speaks with authority on the attitude of the 
working classes towards education in general, and he docu- 
ments his argument very thoroughly. Mr. Nowell Smith is 
refreshingly brisk in his treatment of literature, and brings 
all & practical schoolmaster's acumen to the problems he 
tackles. We must all take to heart the lesson of his “ What 
begins as an inspiration hardens into a formula” ; while most 
of us will be at least greatly interested in his view that the 
theory that regards the value of a subject as determined by 
the amount of drudgery it involves “ rests upon a confusion 
between the ideas of discipline and punishment, which itself 
is probably due to the strongly Judaistic tone of our so-called 
Christianity.” Dr. Bateson's contribution on the educational 
position of science stands out as emphasizing the powerless- 
ness of education. Taking a resolutely determinist attitude, 
he maintains that we must limit our hopes from education to 
its two scientific aspects “as a selective agency, but equally 
as & provision of opportunity." He takes a pessimistic view 
of the possibility of imparting to our ruling classes any tincture 
of the scientific spirit. Like Charles Lamb, he divides human- 
ity into two races, but unlike Charles, his principium divisionis 
is not financial, but biological. The one race can appreciate 
science, the other can not; and unfortunately the negative 
group is much the larger. Greatly daring, we decline to accept 
this view without further evidence. Dr. Bateson is less pes- 
simistic in other directions, if equally suggestive. He has 
no respect for the sacred precepts of the educationist, and 
even challenges the principle of proceeding from the particular 
to the general. All this heterodoxy we welcome, as, like the 
rest of the doctrine of this “live” book, it ali tends toward 
the recognition of the individual interest (and therefore “ in- 
terests ") of the pupil. 

In dealing with athletics, Mr. Malim assumes that it is the 
parent, and not the schoolmaster, who puts school games in 
their position of unwholesome eminence. If we can only get 
parents to recognize the schoolmaster's point of view in the 
matter, all would be well. Maybe he is right in this surpris- 
ing contention. In any case, his readers are all the better for 
the little shock he has provided. Mr. Badley might well 
have treated of the need to provide leisure before proceeding 
to discuss how to use it. Surely it is a little late in the day 
to speak seriously of the "training value" of chess. As 


everybody would expect, Sir John McClure is eminently sane 
and practical in bis treatment of the preparation for life. The 
key-note to his position is to be found in his contention that 
the employer is entitled to say what sort of boy or girl he 
wants the schools to produce, and leave the means of obtain- 
ing this product to the teacher. It is seldom that the balance 
between the utilitarian and the cultural is so well maintained 
as in this article. Mr. Roscoe favours the training of teachers 
in schools rather than in training colleges, but maintains that 
the Departments of Education in the Universities should de- 
velop scientific research into the principles of teaching, and to 
this end should be brought into close touch with the schools 
in which teachers are obtaining their training. He adopts a 
sanely optimistic view about our professional status, and de- 
mands a cultivation of the “mystery” of our art, thus fitly 
closing a volume that deals with that mystery’ in a popular, 
but none the less effective, fashion. All progressive teachers 
will thank Cambridge for this contribhtion. 


Collected Papers on Analytical Psychology. By C. G. Jung. 
Authorized Translation, edited by Dr. C. E. Long. (15s. 
net. Bailli¢re, Tindall, & Cox.) (Second Edition.) 

The original edition of this work was reviewed in these 
columns, so that the only matter we need to notice here is 
that supplied in Chapters XIV and XV, which bring the sub- 
ject up to date. Tobegin with, we must not lose sight of the 
significance of the fact that & second edition of & work of this 
kind should be called for within eighteen months of its first 
appearance. There must be more interest in psychoanalysis 
than the layman is &pt to think. It is true that the main 
bearing of the work is medical, but the teacher cannot fail to 
find in it something of value, and it is to be hoped that some, 
at least, of the demand for the book comes from our profes- 
sion. There is, no doubt, a great danger of morbidity in 
dealing with this aspect of psychology. The pathological 
element is necessarily over-developed from the point of view 
of the teacher’s needs. But the wholesome-minded educator 
who takes up this volume cannot fail to get suggestions of the 
utmost importance in guiding his daily work. l 

The fresh matter largely consists in an elaboration of the 
analysis of the unconscious, with particular reference to the 
extrovert and the introvert aspects. Dr. Jung discriminates 
between two kinds of psychological material—the personal 
and the impersonal. The former elements have the charac- 
teristic that their universal validity is not recognized, whereas 
in the case of the impersonal elements that validity is recog- 
nized. ‘The second group may also be called collective, since 
they belong to the whole human race. The scheme presented, 
in fact, is that the unconscious of each individual contains a 
great body of elements that do not belong specially to him, 
but are common to humanity. All the points in which human 
beings act uniformly and inevitably are explicable by reference 
to this common element. In myth and folk-lore we find the 
explanation of many of our ways of thinking and acting, for 
in these world-wide forms we have our individual bias '' writ 
large." Dr. Jung acknowledges that our English scholurs, 
Taylor and Frazer, have supplied valuable material in this 
department, though they have failed to give the true explana- 
tion of what they have discovered. Both personal and imper- 
sonal elements occur among the conscious contents as well as 
among the unconscious. The personal elements found among 
the unconscious contents consist of “repressed materials of a 
personal nature that have once been relatively conscious, and 
whose universal validity is therefore not recognized when they 
are made conscious.” The personality, or ,conscious ego, 1s 
made up of the conscious personal contents, while the uncon- 
scious personal contents constitute the self, by which Jung 
understands the unconscious or subconscious ego. He rather 
gloats over the derivation of the word person (from persona, a 
mask), for it fits in extremely well with his view that person- 
ality is really nothing more than a mask thrown over the col- 
lective psyche. 

Now, to the practical English mind all this sounds excessively 
vague, mystical, and unconvincing. The metaphysical ap- 
proach is as distasteful to the English schoolmaster as Jung 
tells us it was to Robert Mayer. But Jung himself is dis- 
tinctly metaphysical; many of his arguments carry us irre- 
sistibly back to the methods of the old schoolmen in their 
struggle with individuation. Fortunately we do not need to 
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follow Jung into his arguments about causality. In this 
domain he has no special authority; his strength lies in the 
new point of view he has selected, and the help that he can 
give the educator by supplying a fresh orientation. His 
manipulation of the unconscious ego cannot fail to suggest 
practical applications by the progressive teacher. What goes 
on below the threshold of consciousness is no longer a matter 
of indifference to us. We may be afraid that the activity 
going on there is rather a matter for the alienist than for us. 
But it is cheering to be told that “ only in pathological cases 
should this activity be thought of as comparatively autono- 
mous, for normally it is co-ordinated with consciousness.” We 
have ventured to italicize the final words, for they clear the 
way to an educational approach. After all, our interest is 
mainly in the normal, wholesome person, and it clears away a 
certain amount of suspicion when we find that, though he 
writes mainly for doctors, our author recognizes that the edu- 
cator also has his part in the application of the new concep- 
tions. Indeed, Dr. Jung speaks regretfully of the slowness of 
his fellow medical men to take up the new ideas, though they 
grudge them to others. “Psychoanalysis — greatly to the 
regret of the medical man who, however, had not accepted it 
—then passed over into the hands of the teaching profession." 
This is right; for it is really, when properly understood and 
handled, an educational method. We wonder how far this is 
true of our country. How many of our teachers have ever 
heard of introverts and extroverts? Yet so soon as these 
types are described to an intelligent teacher he sees the value 
of the classification, and seeks out opportunities for putting 
it into practice in his dealings with his classes. It is a little 
discouraging, however, to have Dr. Jung’s assurance that it is 
impossible for one type of pacar at completely to under- 
stand another. For obviously it is of the very essence of our 
work to be able to understand the two types, and obviously 
the teacher himself cannot be both. But we get the comfort- 
ing assurance that “an excessive desire to understand or ex- 
plain things is just as useless and injurious as a lack of com- 
prehension." "Teachers, therefore, who read this book may 
feel themselves exonerated from mastering all its complicated 
details, if only they give their full attention to the many matters 
that give them direct help in their work. 


EEE R E E S 


A Short History of England. By G. K. Chesterton. 
(5s. net. Chatto & Windus). 

Within the limits of these 230 pages the reader does not 
expect to havea detailed history of England, nor does Mr. 
Chesterton claim to be a trained historian. He has in fact 
written a delightful essay on English History. His qualifi- 
cations for such a piece of work are, in addition to his wide 
reading and excellent memory, his freedom from traditional 
historical bias and his desire to probe the truth of accepted 
historical dogma. The style, of course, cannot be other than 
Mr. Chesterton’s own. His use of linguistic contrasts may 
sometimes amuse and sometimes excite thought ; but repetition 
in the end induces weariness. Whether the Reformation re- 
formed anything is left an open question for the reader; but 
he is very definitely told that the chief point of the Reform 
Bill was that it did not reform. Something, it is allowed, was 
restored at the Restoration. The Puritans felt the omnipotence 
of God ; consequently they were convinced of man’s impotence. 
Some modern experts advise Teachers of history to begin from 
the local castle, or market-place, or battle-field. Mr. Chesterton 
would start from trousers and top-hat: “ The history of these 
humorous objects really does give a clue to what has happened 
in England in the last hundred years." 

Mr. Chesterton finds that in the history books the Puritans 
are credited with almost every possible quality except the one 
they really aimed at and cared for. This was the quality of 
individuality. No one might come between a Puritan and his 

, and consequently no influence might come between him 
and his view of intellectual and spiritual matters. After a 
ull analysis of the Puritan's mental position we are told that 
"the doctrine is quite tenable, if a trifle insane.” Mr. 
Chesterton makes no claim to impartiality, and it is clear that 
E temperament the Puritan attitude towards life is un- 
pleasing. 

Through the later chapters there runs & recurrent theme to 
the effect that for the last three or four hundred years England 


has been becoming more and more Germanized: the local 
spirit that gave life to the Guilds and Boroughs has succumbed 
to the deadening control of the Local Government Board, to 
take one example out of many. In educational matters this 
bureaucratic spirit is still growing. We have said enough to 
demonstrate that Mr. Chesterton's fresh treatment of the 
subject challenges the dogmas of historians. 


A World in Ferment. Interpretations of the War for a New 
d By Nicholas Murray Butler. (Charles Scribner's 
ons). 

President Murray Butler thinks on a wide and lofty plane 
as the Head of a great University may be expected to do; but 
there is no trace in his writings of the aloofness from mundane 
affairs that too frequently nullifies the effect of the academic 
pen. Throughout this collection of addresses the reader is 
conscious of & mind trained to bring a searching examination 
upon current events, able to penetrate the outward husk which 
so often checks the practical politician, and skilful in well- 
poised expression, neither understating nor overstating the 
facts. 

The volume holds seventeen addresses delivered on various 
occasions to different audiences. They have all been written 
since the European War broke out, and the later ores since the 
United States joined the combatants. While America was 
neutral the author was to some extent held in check, though 
the address entitled *Is America Drifting?" delivered in 
February, 1917, to & Chamber of Commerce, is & trumpet call 
to American citizens to tackle the problems of the time and 
not, out of indifference, to leave their solution to professed 

oliticians. If we may venture to try to sum up briefly Prof. 

urray Butler’s message to his generation, it would run 
somewhat as follows. Learn to think—not imperially, that is 
a stage that has passed—but learn to think internationally ; 
consider events from the point of view, so far as is possible, of 
all nations: democracy means an intention to secure the best 
possible conditions of life not for one favoured nation alone, but 
for all nations. There can be no world-peace while any part 
is held in unwilling bondage. 


OVERSEAS. 


When Mr. H. G. Wells gave his enthusiastic account of how 
America dealt with her immigrants and turned them into 
satisfactory citizens, he set up in our minds an idea of efti- 
ciency that gets rather & shock when we learn that, in spite of 
all that has been done, “official records show that approxi- 
mately three million foreign-born whites residing in the 
United States do not speak English." Naturally our Allies 
across the Atlantic are not pleased with this, and with their 
usual energy are setting about mending matters. A deliberate 
campaign is started for the Americanization of all the unas- 
similated elements, and funds are being raised to carry it on. 
In the City of New York 78,000 dollars have been set apart for 
this purpose, and throughout the whole land there will bea 
vigorous prosecution of a scheme for encouraging the rapid 
acquisition of the English language by immigrants as the first 
step in turning them into genuine Americans. 

other interesting movement going on in the States is 
known as “ co-operative education." It consists in the cor- 
relation of the forces of industrial and commercial firms with 
the educational institutions that happen to be in their area. 
The shop becomes a sort of industrial laboratory for the local 
college or University, and the industrialists and the professors 
find their mutual advantage in working into each other's 
hands. The University of Cincinnati, for example, appears 
to co-optrate with nearly a hundred different firms connected 
with manufacture, transport and general construction. The 
matter is being taken up very generally and its success 
suggests that we should do well to keep the plan in view 
when working out our own schemes of educational recon- 
struction. 

In England we are just becoming aware of the rapid de- 
velopment that is going on in America of a scheme of stan- 
dardizing the tests applied to the work done in schools. 
Scales have been prepared now in quite a number of the or. 
dinary school subjects. Thus, we have scales in reading, 
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Books suitable for the COLLEGE OF PRECEPTORS EXAMINATIONS, Midsummer and Christmas, 1918 


The Pitt Press Series, &r. 


Author Work Editor Net Price 
De Foe Robinson Crusoe, Part I J. H. B. Masterman 2/6 
Macaulay The Lays of Ancient Rome J. H. Flather 1/6 
Scott Marmion J. H. B. Masterman 3/- 

vi Woodstock A. S. Gaye . 2B 
Shakespeare A Midsummer Night’s Dream A. W. Verity 1/9 

v Tempest T 1/9 
Spenser Faerie Queene, Book I L. Winstanley 3- 
Caesar De Bello Gallico, Book I A. G. Peskett 1/9 

13 »i x Books II- IIT S 2/3 

is i e Books I and II E. S. Shuckburgh ea. 1/9 

(with vocabulary) 
Cicero Pro Lege Manilia J.C. Nicol 1/9 
Vergil Aeneid, Book VIII A. Sidgwick 1/9 
Homer Iliad, Books IX-X J. C. Lawson 3 
Xenophon Anabasis, Book II A. Pretor 3/- 
" j Book II (with vocabulary) G. M. Edwards 1/9 
The Hebised Bersion for Schools 

Samuel | W. O. E. Oesterley 2/- 
Kings I H. C. O. Lanchester 2/- 
Kings Il G. H. Box 2- 
The Gospel according to St Matthew A. Carr 2J- 


The 


Acts of the Apostles C. West-Watson 2J- 


Ephesians, Philippians, Colossians,& Philemon W.K.LowtherClarke2'- 


Peter, John, & Jude 


C. M. Blagden 2l- 


Samuel ! 
Kings | and I! 


Kings ! and 1! (R.V.) 


Hosea 
Joel and Amos 


Che Cambridge Bible for Schools and Colleges 


Book ` Editor ret Price 
A. F. Kirkpatrick 2/- 
J. R. Lumby eaeh 2;- 
or in one vol. 3/6 
W, E. Barnes each 2 - 
or in one vol. 5,6 
T. K. Cheyne 16 
S. R. Driver and 
H. C. O. Lanchester 2/6 


The Gospel according to St Matthew A. Carr 2/3 
or with Greek Text 4/- 
The Acts of the Apostles J. R. Lumby 3/6 


Phillppians 


Peter and Jude 
Peter | (Greek Text) 


The Acts of the Apostles (Greek Text) 


Samuel 1 

Kings | and I] 

Joel and Amos 

The Gospel according to St Matthew 
The Acts of the Apostles 


or with Greek Text 5/- 
H. C. G. Moule lo 
or with Greek Text 3,- 
E. H. Plumptre 2;- 
G. W. Blenkin 3/6 


W. F. Burnside 4/ 


Che Smaller Cambridge Sible for Schools 


A. F. Kirkpatrick 1/6 
T. H. Hennessy ea. 1/6 
J.C. H. How 1/6 
A. Carr 1/6 
H. C. O. Lanchester 1/6 


: | RECENT EDUCATIONAL PUBLICATIONS 


Social Life in Britain from the Conquest 


Cambridge Essays on Education. 


to the Reformation. A Series of Extracts from 
Contemporary Writers. Edited by G. G. Courro, M.A, 
With 5 plates. 158 net 


* Here we have & world of contemporary evidence as to the food, 
clothes, religion, sport, and morals of the medieval Englishman.. .. A 
most illuminating and instructive book . . , in which scholars and lovers 
of literature will delight."— Daily News 


Edited 
by A. C. Benson, C.V.O., LL.D., with an introduction by 
by the Right Hon. Viscount Bryce, O.M. 7s 6d net 


“ This important collection of essays on education strikes the right note 
at the right moment. It is an appeal, from the most diverse minds, tothe 
nation to make education in the noblest sense a national possession." 

Times Educational Supplement 


The Historical Register of the University 


of Cambridge, being a Supplement to the Calendar, 


with a record of University offices, honours, and distinctions to 
the year 1910. Edited by J. R. Tanner, Litt.D. 


The Cambridge University Calendar for 


Physical Geography. 


Bedfordshire. 


the Year 1917-18. 


8s net 


By P. Laxe, M.A. With 
20 plates, 162 text-figures, and 7 maps. 7s 6d net 


“A notable addition to the number of standard textbooks, and one 
which may be confidently recommended for the use of students.” 
Geographical Journal 


By C. Gore CHAMBERS, M.A. With 
maps, diagrams, and illustrations. 18 8d net. Cambridge 
County Geographies 


Contains an account of the history, antiquities, architecture, natural 
history, industries, and physical, geological, and general characteristics of 
the county 


12s 6d net | 


Lecture Notes on Light. 


A 


By J. R. Eccies, M.A. 


With 85 pages of diagrams, 12s 6d net. With blank pages for 


diagrams, 5s net 


Course of Pure Geometry, containing a 
Complete Geometrical Treatment of the Properties of the 
Conic Sections. By E. H. AskwrrH, D.D. New edition. 
78 6d net 


A revision and enlargement of the Author's Course of Pure Geometry 
published in 1903, It differs from the former edition in that it does not. 
assume any previous knowledge of the Conic Sections, which are here 
treated ab initio, on the basis of the definition of them as the curves of pro- 
jection of u circle. 


Model Drawing, Geometrical and Per- 


Elementary Physics 


Volumetric Analysis. 


spective. With Architectural Examples. 
Octavius WRIGHT and W. AnrHUR Rupp, M.A. 
310 diagrams. 68 net 


“The authors have turned to the most natural field of realitvy—archi- 
tecture—and, by concrete examples, have shown how these geometrical 
forms have a real existence in the world about them. The whole study 
must gain in interest and purpose in consequence. . . . Model drawin 
even though an arduous study, will become a living and vital one, full of 
varied interest."—Journal of Education 


By C. 
With 


for Engineers. 


An Elementary Textbook for First-Year Students taking an 
Engineering Course in a Technical Institution. By J. PALEY 
Yorke. With 56 text-figures. 4s net. Cambridge Technical 
Series 


“The author, who has had considerable experience with students of 
engineering, has dealt with his subject so that his book shall be interesting 
and readable to the students he has in mind. He desires to impress on 
them the importance of the study of Physics, inasmuch ns Physics is as 
essential to engineering as is fuel to a steam engine." — Marine Engineer 


By A. J. BERRY, M.A. 


6s 6d net. Cambridge Physical Series 


“The book is intended to suit the needs of students rather than to be a 
work of reference, The author succeeded admirably in his task —that of 
filling s real gap between the superficiality of many elementary textbooka 
and theexhaustiveness of standard treatises on the subject." — Educat tonal 
Times 
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Outlines of Medieval History. 
Prrviré Orton, M.A. With 7 maps. 10s 6d net 


** An account of the progress of civilization among the Western nations 
from the end of the fourth to the end of the fifteenth century. . . . The 
historical narrative is lucid, well balanced, and admirably accurate. Mr. 
Previté Orton is throughout a sure guide." — Times 


A History of Modern Europe from the Middle 
of the Sixteenth Century. By Jon E. Morris, D.Litt. 
Third impression. With 8 maps. 48 net 


Europe in the XIX Century, 1815-1878. 


By the same author. With 8 maps and 8 pedigrees. 28 6d net 


English Grammar: Descriptive and 


Historical. By T. G. Tucker, Litt.D., and R. S. 
WALLACE, M.A. 88 net 


“The present volume, in the production of which the Professor of 

` Classics at Melbourne University has collaborated with the Professor of 

English, is one of the best amongst recent works on the subject. . . . The 

grammar is admirably arranged, clearly written, and displays throughout 

a tone of enlightened common sense rather than the pedantry so often 
associated with the study of this subject." —Josrnat of Education 


Hazlitt: Selected Essays. 
Sampson. 88 6d net 


“ Mr Sampson, as an editor, has in view the possible needs of students 
in training colleges, candidates for the Board of Education's certificate, 
pupils in the highest forms of schools, and ‘even those general readers 
who may care to have certain fine prose pieces ‘‘extra-illustrated,”’ as it 
were, by appropriate annotation.’ , . . There is shrewd sense, good taste, 
and sound learning in this edition."— Times 


Poems of Keats: Endymion, the Volume of 1820, and 
other Poems. Edited by W. T. Youxc, M.A. 88 net 


“ An excellent school edition, well equipped in every way. . . . To the 
more subtle business of appraising the style of Keats, his strength and 
weakness, Mr Young brought discernment and knowledge. . . . The 
little book makes us regret the death of Lieutenant Young in France last 
summer, for he had revealed himself as one of the most promising of the 
Unger students of English Literature in this country." — Saturday 

iew 


Edited by GEORGE 


Selections from the Poems of William 


Wordsworth. Edited by A. HAMILTON THOMPSON, 
M.A., F.S.A. 28 6d net. English Romantic Poets 


Uniform with the above :— 
Keats. Shelley. 


, 


Coleridge. 28 net each. 


The Granta Shakespeare. Edited by J. m. 


LosBaN, M.A. With frontispiece, introduction, notes, and 
glossary. 1s 8d net each 


The Winter’s Tale 
King Henry IV, part I 


Twelfth Night 
Julius Caesar 


King Henry IV, part 11 The Tempest 
King Henry V Cymbeline 
Macbeth Coriolanus 


A Midsummer Night's Dream 
Much Ado About Nothing 
The Merchant of Venice 
Antony and Cleopatra 


** This is a satisfactory edition, pleasant to read and to handle, with 
brief, scholarly introductions and notes. . . . ‘The aim of the edition is to 
| D all that is indispensable for the intelligent enjoyment of the play. 
Mr Jobban has satisfactorily achieved his end.”—Modern Language 
ing 


By C. W. | 


The Epistle to the Hebrews. TheGreek 
Text. Edited, with introduction and notes, by the Rev. A. 
NainNE, D.D. 48 6d net Cambridge Greek Testament for 
Schools and Colleges 


“A great commentary on Hebrews... . Within the relatively brief 
compass of his Introduction he has dealt with all the important subjects 
involved. . . . . A very extended notice would be needed for anything like 
a just indication of the extraordinary merits of Dr, Nairne’s book.” 

Westminster Gazette 


The Cambridge Modern French Series. 
General Editor: A. WILSON-GREEN, M.A. Modern French 
texts equipped with exercises on the lines of the direct method. 
The following volumes are now ready :— 


SENIOR GROUP 


Six Contes, par Guy de Maupassant. Edited, with 
exercises and vocabulary, by H. N. P. SrLowaN, M.A. 
28 6d net 


Ce que disent les Livres. Par Emile Faguet. Edited 
by H. N. Aparr, M.A. With 8 portraits. 8s net 


Manuel de Lecture Expliquee: XIXe Siecle. Edited by 
S. A. BicHARDs, M.A. 2s 6d net 


.Gringoire. Par Théodore de Banville. Comédie en un 
Acteen Prose. Edited by A. WiLsoN-GREEN, M.A. 88s net 


MIDDLE GROUP 


Causeries du Lundi: Franklin et Chesterfield. Par 
C. A. Sainte-Beuve. Edited by A. WirsoN-GREEN, 
M.A. 28 6d net 


Les Ailes de Courage. Par George Sand. Edited by 
F. B. Kirkman, B.A. 88 net 


JUNIOR GROUP 


La Maison aux Panonceaux. Par Lady Frazer. With 
exercises and vocabulary by A. WILSON-GREEN, M.A. 
1s 8d net 

A large-paper edition of this book, especially suitable for 
presentation purposes, with 12 full-page illustrations from 
drawings by H. M. Brock, is also published at 58 net 


CAMBRIDGE TRAVEL BOOKS 


The North-West and North-East Pas- 


sages, 1576-1611. Edited by P. F. ALEXANDER, 
M.A. With 18 maps and illustrations. 8s net 


“This book should be & valuable addition to the school geographical 
library, more especially on account of the illustrations, which are histori- 
cally valuable.’’—School World 


The Earliest Voyages Round the World, 


1519-1617. Edited by P. F. ALEXANDER, M.A. With 
20 maps and illustrations. $8 net 


“ Excellently edited, printed, illustrated, mapped, and bound, and a 
well of English undetiled.''— Times 


The Discovery of America, 1492-1584. 
Edited by P. F. ALEXANDER, M.A. With 16 maps and illus- 
trations. 8s net 


“The third volume of the ‘Cambridge Travel Books’ fully maintains 
the reputation among teachers that the first two have gained. To study 
history or geography almost from the very first from original sources, and 
at the same time to make acquaintance with great literature, is part of 
the liberal education that can hardly be begyn too early."—Jowrnal of 
Education 


EDUCATIONAL CATALOGUE.—A revised edition of the Educational Catalogue 
Showing several changes in prices, is now ready, and will be sent on application 
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writing, arithmetic, spelling, composition, drawing, languages. 
There is still much difficulty in applying the scales, and a 
great deal has yet to be done before we can hope for quite 
satisfactory results; but at any rate an excellent beginning 
has been made, and the matter is being taken very seriously 
indeed. We learn from the School Review (Chicago) that the 
Kansas State Normal School maintains an active bureau of 
educational measurements and standards, and actually appears 
to have turned itself into a sort of clearing house, or central 
store, from which very many of the scales already published 
can be directly obtained. The bureau has published a useful 
pamphlet called * Announcements and Price List," in which 
are found particulars of all the leading scales. Our readers 
may be interested to know that there are now nearly thirty of 
these scales, and that they cover almost all the subjects of the 
elementary and the high school. 

For long there has been a difference of opinion in America 
between two groups of those who seek to further the interests 
of the high schools. One group wishes to keep the schools 
purely “cultural,” the other desires to introduce into every 
high school & certain &mount of vocational training. The 
second group maintains that its plan is the only way to save 
the high schools from falling into a subordinate position to a 
set of new schools that will be definitively vocational. It 
would appear that this issue is now to be sharply put to the 
citizens of the States by the Smith-Hughes Act that came 
into operation on January 1. Under this law a State can 
get a grant from the federal funds of dollar for dollar on the 
amount the State contributes towards the maintenanee of 
vocational schools. A feature of the law that will commend: 
itself to us is that the funds thus obtained must be spent 
directly on salaries, and in no case can more than half of the 
salary be paid out of these funds. What is troubling thought- 
ful schoolmen is that there is a danger of the new grant tend- 
ing to encourage the establishment of a dual system of schools, 
and that the result may be & cleavage such as is found in 
Germany between schools for the classes and others for the 
masses. 

It appears that Illinois, after a careful study of the German 
plan, deliberately refused to set up such a dual system, 
while we are told that Wisconsin has deliberately adopted 
what Illinois rejected. To avoid this undemocratic system 
the various States appear to be arranging that the new law 
shall be administered by Boards that act in full co-operation 
with the existing educational committees. But the press 
seems to be a little anxious lest divided authority may creep 
in unawares in some of the States. The fact of the matter is 
that the American tendency towards centralization is leading 
the citizens to see more clearly than they did before the dangers 
of which we on this side are particularly well aware. Each 
of us sees more clearly the dangers of our own system and the 
advantages of our neighbours’. The Americans will do well 
to keep an eye on our efforts to keep the Board of Education 
within its proper sphere. 

All that is known in England about the Gary System has 
been in its favour. So it comes as a surprise to read that its 
adoption in New York City has led to trouble. It is true that 
we knew that the teachers in America were somewhat in 
doubt about Mr. Wirt’s plans because they suspected that the 
popularity of the system with the authorities arose from the 
expectation that it would prove a cheaper scheme. When 
convinced that their professional economic interests were not 
in danger, the teachers were prepared to give the system a fair 
trial. 

It was the politicians who raised objections. The Tammany 
people who naturally have no concern with anything so un- 
financial as education found in the proposed introduction of 
the Gary system an instrument as good as another to fight 
their opponents with. The children themselves were called 
out in the political quarrel, and we had the humiliating sight 
ot the children of the Bronx district out on strike and copiously 
photographed in the interests of the newspapers. It is well 
that we on this side should keep our minds quiie clear on the 
point that what happened had nothing whatever to do with the 
merits of the new system. English teachers will be well ad- 
vised to keep a careful eye on its development. It may have 
an important effect in modifying the course of educational 
legislation in this country, working more, however, from the 
local centres than from Whitehall. 


GENERAL NOTICES. | 


LATIN. 


M. Tulli Ciceronis: Pro Lege Manilia sive de Imperio Cn. 
Pompei Oratio. Edited by John R. King. (2s. 6d. Claren- 
don Press.) 

A scholarly edition with the text of Prof. A. C. Clark and notes 
and introduction taken from the editor's larger work. A vocabu- 
lary, compiled by C. E. Freeman, lias been added. 


Continuous Latin Prose. With Syntax. By H. J. Dakers. 
(5s. 6d. Rivingtons.) 

The book is intended to provide an easy transition from elemen- 
tary exercises to continuous prose. The introductory hints occupy 
150 pages; and then come about 170 pieces of continuous prose, 
the earlier pieces being very simple. There is also a vocabulary. 


FRENCH.. 


Ceurs Russes. Par le Vicomte E.-M. de Vogiié. 
Edited by Eugéne Pellissier. (2s. 6d. Macmillan.) . 

A new volume of Macmillan's Advanced French Series, under 
the general editorship of Otto Siepmann and Eugéne Pellissier. 
At the present moment a description of Russian life by a French 
writer will be read with interest. This volume is the first that 
has brought De Vogüé into the classroom. In addition to the 
usual appendixes this edition has Questionnaires and Sujets de 
Rédaction. 


'' Oxford French Series."—(1) Adrienne Lecouvreur. By Scribe 
and Legouvé. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by Theo- 
dore Ely Hamilton. (2) Le Marquis de Villemer. By 
Georges Sand. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by 
Charles E. Young. (Each 3s. net. Milford.) 

Two volumes by American scholars. The type is exceptionally 
good and the introduction and notes are kept well within reason- 
able limits. Each volume has a portrait. 


Le Petit Chose: Histoire d'un Enfant. Par Alphonse Daudet. 
Abridged and edited, with Notes, Exercises, and Vocabulary, 
by Victor E. Francois. (2s. Ginn.) 

The biographical notice is written in French, as are the exer- 
cises, with the exception of English passages for translation ; but 
English is used in the notes and English equivalents are given in 
the vocabulary. The volume is therefore a compromise. There 
are several illustrations. 


Cours de Frangais pour les Etudes Scientifiques. 
Par A. G. Haltenhoff et C. Bouly. (3s. 6d. net. Hachette.) 
The idea of the book is good; it provides copious graduated 
passages on mathematics, physics, chemistry, zoology, botany, 
geology, agriculture, physiology, psychology, and political 
economy. ‘There are about 350 quarto pages of reading matter, 
together with grammar rules and examination questions. 


Language Student's Manual. By William R. Patterson. 
(28. net. Kegan Paul.) 

A book that may be read with profit by any grown-up learner 
or teacher of languages. The first part of the volume is concerned 
with general suggestions, the second with the sounds, treated 
scientifically, peculiar to seventeen modern languages. 


GERMAN. 


The War and the Study of German. By Gilbert Waterhouse. 
(6d. Dublin: Hodges.) 

A lecture delivered by Dr. Waterhouse in Trinity College, 
Dublin, in the early summer of this year; it contains a carefully 
reasoned argument to show why the study of German should not 
be neglected. '' We study German,” says the lecturer, '' in order 
to extract from the language, the literature, the people, and the 
country the maximum of benefit —moral, intellectual, and material 
—to ourselves.” 

Merkbuch of Everyday German Words and Phrases. 
By Basil Readman. (2s. 6d. net. Blackie.) 

A notebook for learners of German, carried out on the same 
lines as the Aide-Mémotre issued a year ago for French pupils. 
There are lists of nouns classified under headings, followed by 
phrases and some German verse for learning by heart. A number 
of blank pages enables the student to make such additions as he 


deems helpful. 
RUSSIAN. 


Bondar's Simplified Russian Method: Conversational and Com- 
mercial (Second Edition). Compiled by D. Bondar. (5s. net. 
Effingham Wilson.) 

The second edition has been largely rewritten. Questions for 
conversational practice have been added and anecdotes have beem 
inserted into the lessons. The book is complete and gives all the 
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guidance that an absolute beginner needs in the early chapters, 
- continuing to advanced work in reading and writing. 


A Prisoner of the Caucasus. By Leo Tolstoy. Edited, with 
Introduction, Notes, and Vocabulary, by E. G. Underwood 
and Nevill Forbes. (2s. 6d. net. Clarendon Press.) 

For some pupils the Pluin Texts issued by the Clarendon Press 
proved insufficient. Here, therefore, is one of the texts edited 
with the usual helps that beginners need—an introduction of 
twenty pages, forty pages of notes, and a Russian-English 
vocabulary. | | 
Russian Lyrics. Edited, with Notes and Vocabulary, by J. D. 

Duff. (2s. 6d. net. Cambridge University Press.) 

The editor has chosen twenty-five short poems, chiefly from 
Pushkin, Koltsov, Alexei Tolstoi, and Lermontov. The vocabulary 
gives all the words in the text and the notes explain everything 
that is likely to puzzle the beginner. 


Russian Poets and Poems: ‘‘ Classics ” and ‘‘ Moderns.” With an 
Introduction on Russian Versification. By Mme N. Jarintzov. 
With a Preface by Jane Harrison. Vol. I: ''Classics."' 


(10s. 6d. net. Oxford : Blackwell.) 

This is a book for the English reader who wishes to know some- 
thing of the spirit of Russia. 'The poems are translated, and a 
biographical and critical introduction to each writer whose poems 
are quoted gives the reader an opportunity of understanding the 
origin of the poem. There are portraits. 


"Oxford Russian Plain Texts."—The Queen of Spades. By 
Pushkin. (1s. net. Clarendon Press.) 

Another of these useful books. Sixty-four pages of good type, 

with no word of English anywhere to distract the reader from the 


enjoyment of the story. 
SPANISH. 


An Intermediate Spanish Reader. By E. S. Harrison. 
(3s. Ginn.) 

As the title implies, this is intended for students who have 
already some knowledge of the language. The early pieces are 
quite short and easy. By gradual transition the reader is taken 
on te considerable extracts of ordinary difficulty. There are notes, 
vocabulary, questions, and exercises. 


ENGLISH. 


A Selection from the Meditations of the Emperor Marcus Aurelius 
Antoninus. Translated from the Greek and annotated by 
J. G. Jennings. (2s. Blackie.) 

Mr. Jennings has selected that part of the Meditations which 
sets forth in the strongest light the social side of the Stoic philo- 
sophy. There are numerous foot-notes, chiefly cross-references; 
the reader is not troubled with lengthy philosophical discussions. 
An interesting introduction enables the student to understand the 
circumstances in which the Meditations were written. The pur- 
port of the issue at the present time is stated in the following pas- 
sage in the introduction : '' The social side of the Stoic philosophy 
seems peculiarly suited to the needs of our modern age, when 
humanitarian feeling is so widely spread and is rapidly increas- 
ing, side by side with an individualism that is frequently mis- 
guided. And more especially does this social faith seem necessary 
as we approach the new age by which men expect the present 
world-conflict to be succeeded. '' 

(1) Scott's '' Talisman " ; (2) Scott's '' Ivanhoe.’’ Dramatized 

for School Use. By Maud I. Findlay. (4d. each. Milford.) 

Teachers of history and also of English will welcome these little 
books, each running to about thirty pages. The language of the 
author has been retained so far as possible. 


Books for the Bairns.—Shakespeare: His Life Story Simply Told. 
By John Booth. Fully and specially illustrated. (2d. net. 
Stead. 

A Metal little book, where all that is known of Shakespeare's 
life is told without undue embroidery. The illustrations help the 
reader to understand the conditions of the theatre at the time. 
English Extracts and Exercises: For comparative study and train- 

ing in composition. By F. H. Pritchard. (2s. net. Harrap.) 

Mr. Pritchard has produced a book that should prove a real help 
to the serious study of the English language. The passages are 
well chosen; they have an interest and a literary value. The 
exercises are varied and should prove stimulating. The work is 
&dapted for lower and middle forms in secondary schools and for 
upper classes in primary schools. 

Intermediate Textbook of English Literature (Part I). By A. J. 
Wyatt and W. H. Low. Revised and partly rewritten by 
©. M. Drennan. -Third Edition. Part I, 4s. Clive.) 

A scholarly and complete study of English literature up to 1660. 
Index, chronological table, and table of contents enable the student 
to fmd his way readily. Over four hundred pages. 
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A. & C. BLACK’S 
FIRST (REFORM) 
FRENCH COURSE 


Edited by 
F. B. KIRKMAN, B.A. Oxon. 


A New Book for Beginners in French. 


PETIT COURS PREPARATOIRE. 


By L. H. ArrHavs, Organizing Mistress in 
Modern Languages to the West Riding Educa- 
tion Committee. A two-term course in phonetic 
transcript leading up to the Premiére Année. 
May be used independently. Containing Frontis- 
piece in colours, several black-and-white illustra- 
tions and line drawings in the text. Price 18. 8d. 


Chief features:—(1) Systematic and thorough training in 
the production of French sounds; (2) Vocabulary built up on 
the sounds as taught; (3) Intonation Exercises; (4) All the 
lessons have been practically tested in various classrooms 
during the last four to five years; (5) LESSON NOTES 
(supplied gratis) provide all the information necessary for the 
teacher ; (6) If followed by the Phonetic Edition of PREMIÉRE 
ANNÉE (lere Partie), a full year’s course in phonetic transcript 
is secured. 


La Premiere Année, with Coloured Plates. 


LA PREMIERE ANNEE DE FRANCAIS 


By F. B. Kirkman, B.A. A day passed by an 
English Boy in Paris. Sixty-three illustrations, 
of which four are in colour. Ninth Edition. 
Price 3s. 


New Features:—(1) Four Coloured Plates—(i) Un Cocher 
Parisien, (ii) Le Charmeur d'Oiseaux, (iii) Les Champs Elysées, 
(iv) La Seine; (2) A prefatory note containing suggestions 
as ae best way of using the book so as to obtain the best 
results. 


PREMIERE ANNEE DE FRANCAIS, 


PREMIÈRE Partie (Phonetic Edition). Third 
Edition, Revised, and with the liaison of words 
indicated. Transcribed by Prof. D. L. Savory, 
M.A. Illustrated. With Teachers’ Lesson Notes 
(gratis) by L. von GLEHN. Price 10d. 


SOIREES CHEZ LES PASCAL. 


By F. B. Kirkman, B.A. A First Reading Book. 
Evenings with the Fairies. Five Coloured Plates. 
Second Edition, completely Revised. Price 10d. 


FIRST FRENCH SONG BOOK. 


By R. B. Moraan, B.Litt. Thirty-seven Songs, 
of which ten are in Phonetic Script. Airs and 
Tonic Sol-fa. Second Edition. Price 8d. 


COLOURED WALL PICTURES 


to accompany La Premiére Année de Francais. 
No. 1.—La Famille Pascal à Table. No. 2.—La 
Porte Saint-Martin à Paris; a Street Scene. 
Both drawn from French Models and Photo- 
graphs. Measurements: 45 by 35 in. Prices: 
on linen, with rollers, varnished, 7s. 6d. net 
each; on linen, unvarnished, 5g. net each: 
unmounted, 3s. net each. Write for post card 
(reproductions in colour facsimile). 


All Lesson Notes for Teachers separate and gratis. 


A complete list of texts, with recommended courses, 
will be sent on application to the Publishers. 


Published by A. & C. BLACK, Ltd., 


4, 5, & 6 Soho Square, London, W. 1. 
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HISTORY. 
The Teaching of History. By Charles H. Jarvis. 
(48. 6d. net. Clarendon Press.) 

Dr. Jarvis, with many years' experience as a teacher, has come 
across many difficulties propounded by intending teachers of his- 
tory in the Leeds Training College. Many teachers without any 
definite training as historians are required to teach history as part 
of their work. They ask : ‘‘ Why should we teach history? What 
parts shall we select? What books should we consult? What 
illustrations can we use?’’ This book is an attempt to answer 
_ these and other problems that perplex the student who proposes 
to become a teacher. | 
Citizenship. An Introductory Handbook. By M. Cécile Mathe- 

son. (1s. 9d. net. Student Christian Movement.) 

Miss Matheson has had a wide experience of social work, and 
was for some years Warden of the Birmingham Women's Settle- 
ment. The idea of the book is to arouse interest in the study of 
civics and to help those who desire to face their responsibilities 
primarily as disciples of Jesus to find connecting links between the 
dry world of fact and religious ideal. 

Margaret of Scotland and the Dauphin Louis. An Historical 
Study, based mainly on original documents preserved in the 
Bibliothèque Nationale. By Louis A. Barbé. (68. net. 
Blackie.) 

This is à monograph designed to elucidate a chapter of history 
that has been previously neglected by historians. The protracted 
negotiations which preceded the loveless union throw considerable 
light upon the relations that existed between Scotland and France 
at the beginning of the fifteenth century. 


'" Cambridge Travel Books.’'"—The Discovery of America, 1492- 
1584. Edited by Philip F. Alexander. (3s. net. Cambridge 
University Press.) 

This is a further volume of the series designed to illustrate the 
history of geographical discovery by means of accounts written 
either by the discoverer himself or by an eye-witness who accom- 
panied him. The voyages selected in this volume are the first, 
second, and third voyeges of Columbus, Gilbert's voyage, and 
Amadas and Barlow's voyage. There are sixteen maps and illus- 
trations reproduced from material of the time. 


GEOGRAPHY. 
'" Cambridge County Geographies.'— Bedfordshire. By C. Gore 
Chambers. (1s. 6d. net. Cambridge University Press.) 


The general editor of this series was fortunate in finding the 
late Mr. Gore Chambers to write the story of Bedfordshire. Mr. 
Chambers died before the proofs were corrected and the later 
part of the task has been completed by Mr. J. E. Morris. The 
hook is full of interest to the dwellers in the county who want 
to understand the physical formation of the area, the industries, 
the antiquities, and the architecture. 


" Maemillan's Geographical Exercise 
Ásia and Australasia. With questions by B. C. 
(28. 6d. net. Macmillan.) 

Another volume in this useful series. 
map-reading. On the page opposite each map a number of ques- 
tions are given. 'The present volume is designed to help busy 
teachers who are not geographical experts and to suggest the 
lines that should be taken in the teaching. 

MATHEMATICS. 
A First Course in Higher Algebra. By Helen A. Merrill and 
Clara E. Smith. (6s. 6d. net. Macmillan.) 

This book is intended for students in American colleges. The 
authors feel that higher algebra must employ advanced methods 
and that the method that chiefly marks advanced work in 
analysis is that of limits. The work is accordingly based almost 
entirely upon limits, the proofs being made as rigorous as seems 
advisable for immature students. 

Harrap's Introductory Algebra. By William Farquharson. 

(1s. 6d. net. Harrap.) 

The early exercises are designed to show the pupils. by means 
of questions, the use and meaning of algebraic symbols. This 
Socratic method is inaintained. The examples are well devised. 


The Art of Teaching Arithmetic. A Book for Class Teachers. 
By Jeunnie B. Thomson. (4s. 6d. Longmans.) 

Most teachers in primary schools are called upon to teach arith- 
metic, and many are rather afraid of the subject or bored by it. 
If such teachers will read Miss Thomson's book they will come 
to their work with fresh vigour and new ideas as to the possibili- 
tics of making the children like it. . 


Commercial Calculations. By R. $8. Osborne. 
(4s. 6d. net. Effingham Wilson.) 
This book will prove a valuable aid to young men or young 


Books."—Key to V: 
Wallis. 


The work is based upon, 


women whose work involves numerical calculations. Anyone 
who has worked intelligently through this volume will have 
acquired accuracy, sound methods, and knowledge sufficient to 
enable him to deal with the more complicated sorts of calcula- 
tions that are necessary in commercial offices. 


SCIENCE. 


Science and the Nation. Essays by Cambridge Graduates. With 
an Introduction by Lord Moulton. Edited by A. C. Seward. 
(08. net. Cambridge University Press.) 

The editor feels that, while there is a general belief that tech- 
nical education stands for prosperity, there is an equally wide- 
spread feeling that pure science is merely an academic subject. 
Accordingly, he collects a number of essays, each written by an 
acknowledged master of his subject, to show the achievements of 
pure science in reference to the developments of industries. 


Erperimental Building Science. Vol. I. By J. Leask Manson. 
(08. net. Cambridge University Press.) 
Written for advanced students in the building departments of 
technical schools. | 
Elementary Science for Engineering Apprentices. 
By W. McBretney. (18. Longmans.) 
Covers the usual science syllabus in the second year's course of 
an engineering technical institute. 


A Short System of Quantitative Analysis. For Students of Ín- 
organic Chemistry. By R. M. Caven. (2s. Blackie.) 
An abridgment of the author's ‘* Systematic Qualitative 
Analysis," intended to enable the student to become a man of 
scicnce as well as an analyst. 


The Tutorial Chemistry. Part 
Chemistry. By G. H. Bailey. 
Third edition. (4s. 6d. Clive.) 
The whole text of this widely used book has been revised and 
the section on physical cheinistry has been largely rewritten by 
H. W. Bausor. 
Electrical Laboratory Course. For Junior Students. 
Maclean. (2s. net. Blackie.) 
A collection of sixty-three experiments for the use of students 
attending the electrical department of a technical institute. 
A Classbook of Organic Chemistry. By J. B. Cohen. 
(4s. 6d. Macmillan.) 
This volume deals with the newer principles of chemical 
analysis as applied to materials necessary to modern civilization. 


II: Metals and Physical 
Edited by William Briggs. 


By Magnus 


It is written especially for first-year medical students in 
Universities. 
Name This Flower. By Gaston Bonnier. (6s. net. Dent.) 
The sub-title indicates clearly the scope of the book. It runs: 


'" A simple way of finding out the names of common plants with- 
out any previous knowledge of botany; with 372 coloured draw- 
ings representing plants to a uniform scale of one-third of their 
natural size, and 2,797 other figures." It is a distinct advantage 
that the figures should all be drawn to one scale. The '' Simple 
Way " is fully explained, and then follow the plates, figures, and 
index. 


Housecraft Science. By E. D. Griffiths. (2s. 6d. net. Methuen.) 

Deals with the physies of home life: measuring, weighing, 
lubricating machinery, lighting, fusing, and similar matters that 
are capable of being established upon an experimental basis. 


HANDCRAFT. 


Manual Training: Play Problems. Constructive Work for Boys 
and Girls based on the Play Interest. By William $8. 
Marten. With Working Drawings and Illustrations. 
(5s. 6d. net. Macmillan.) 

The '' play interest ’’ means, it may be assumed, that children 
should give to organized occupations in school the same concen- 
tration and singleness of purpose that they devote to their games. 
This book comes from America, where constructive work within 
the school time-table has made greater progress than with us. 
The illustrations and diagrams are excellent. Any boy getting 
hold of the book would at once want to begin to make one of 
the models described. 


The Complete Woodworker. With about 900 Diagrams and 
Working Drawings and nearly 100 Photographs. (6s. net. 
Cassell.) É 

This is a complete manual for the worker in wood, explaining 
fully the use of all tools and all the processes of working in wood, 
including aeroplane construction. It is produced under'the con- 
trol of the general editor of Cassell's Handcraft Library, Mr. 

Bernard E. Jones; but, as the volume is the work of many 

writers, no single name can be placed on the title-page. 
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GARDENING. 


For Beginners and Experts. 
Davis. (6d. net. Bell.) 
A practical handbook, written by a scientific gardener, for all 

those who are endeavouring to increase the supply of vegetables. 


By E. T. Ellis. 


Food Gardening. By H. Valentine 


Jottings of a Gentleman Gardener. 

(8s. 6d. Reeve.) 

The sub-title of this book fully explains its scope. It is: “A 

practical guide to flower gardening for amateur gardeners, to which 

are added some suggestions on growing food plants during the 

War." The flower garden is treated in all its aspects by an en- 

thusiastic gardener, who has himself carried out the suggestions 
that are made in the book. 


STORY BOOKS. 


The Ripswayd Ring. A Public 8chool Story. By Richard Bird. 
Illustrated by H. M. Brock. (3s. 6d. net. Milford.) 

À good school storv for boys of about twelve years of age. 

The main theme is the organization of the day boys into a 

'' House " with a corporate spirit similar to that of the boarders’ 


houses. There is plenty of incident anf a lost ring maintains a 

mystery until the last page. 

At All Risks. A Boy's Adventure in the Great War. By John 
Finbarr. Illustrated by C. E. Brock. (3s. 6d. net. 
Milford.) 


An English boy, under military age, finds himself with his 
friend, a French boy a year or so younger, in a chateau on the 
outbreak of war when enthusiasm and the hope of glory were at 
their: height. The story is well written and can be safely recom- 
'" mended for boys of about twelve years of age. 


A Story of the Great War. Bv 
H. Robinson. (3s. 6d. 


With Haig on the Somme. 
Herbert Strang. Illustrated by T. 
net. Milford.) 

Mr. Strang writes in a convincing manner that brings home the 
actual conditions of warfare at the front and makes the reader 
feel that he is listening to a first-hand account of the fighting. 
No modern author is more successful than Mr. Strang in captur- 
ing and holding the interest of the British boy. 


With Haig on the Somme. By D. H. Parry. Four colour plates 
by Archibald Webb. (3s. 6d. net. Cassell.) 

It is not surprising that the title given above should be chosen 
by more than one writer. Mr. Parry produces a very realistic 
story which cannot but bring home to the reader the actual con- 
ditions at the front. A skilled German spy plays a prominent 
part. 


Mary. By Brenda Girvin. Illustrated by Gertrude 
Demain Hammond. (38. 6d. net. Milford.) 
This is a really good story that will thrill older girls. The 
head of a large firm of munition makers is bitterly opposed to 
the introduction of female labour. He decides to open a shop for 
fifty women workers in order to demonstrate to the country the 
impossibility of such employment. Needless to say, the women 
win. 
The Romance of King Arthur and his Knights of the Round 


Munition 


Table. Abridged from Malory’s '' Morte d'Arthur.” By 
Alfred W. Pollard. Illustrated by Arthur Rackham. 
(10s. 6d. net. Macmillan.) 


The story of King Arthur never fails to appeal to the chivalry 
of the young reader or listener. This edition is well produced 
in large readable type. The delightful pictures in subdued 
colouring add a charm to the volume. 

Nezt-door Neighbours. By M. Horace Smith. 
Illustrated by H. M. Brock. (1s. 3d. net. Milford.) 

The children in this book are very real. In the one house they 
are '' good," in the other house they are '' naughty." The con- 
trast and the way they react upon one another make a very 
good book that will be read with interest by all young people. 

Herbert Strang's Annual. (5s. net. Milford.) 

There are stories of the great war, stories of old-time fight- 
ing, stories of school life, and articles on railways and elec- 
tricity. Altogether an attractive collection of readable matter 
by several well-known writers for boys, illustrated by many 
coloured plates and a large number of other pictures. 


Mrs. Strang's Annual for Children. (3s. 6d. net. Milford.) 

The embossed colour boards in which this book is bound are 
alone sufficient to make it attractive to young people. Added to 
this there is a great variety of pictures, some in colour, and a 
number of stories and verses written for the little ones and 
printed in large type that makes reading easy. 


Ver Beck's Bears in Mother Gooseland. The new Lines by 
Hanna Rion, the old Lines by Mother Goose herself. (i>. 
net. Milford.) 

The good quality of the paper used in the production of this 
book does full justice to the funny pictures that should delight 
the little ones. Old nursery rhymes, or parodies of them, arc 
here illustrated. 


The Chunkies at the Seaside. Drawn by Chloé Preston. 
Told by May Byron. (4s. nct. Milford.) 
This is a funny story of the visit of the Chunkies to the sen- 
side, printed in very large type for tiny readers and illustrated 
with many laughable pictures, some in colour. 


The Tiny Folk's Annual. Edited by Mrs. Herbert Strang. 
(3s. 6d. net. Milford.) 

A charming book for the nursery. The illustrations are very 
gracefully and delightfully coloured. "There are numerous stories 
for young readers. The paper is good and will bear much band- 
ling, a useful quality in the nursery. 

Mrs. Strang's Christmas Book for Children. 
(18. 6d. net. Milford.) 
Readable stories in prose and verse, with many quaint pictures. 


Mrs. Strang's Annual for Baby. (3s. 6d. net. Milford.) 

A picture-book on very stout, almost unbendable paper, with 
letterpress in type so large that the tiniest learner may: not 
shrink from it. 

The Peek-a-Boo Farmers. Told by May Byron. 
Illustrated by Chloé Preston. (3s. 6d. net. Milford.) 

The Peek-a-Boos are already favourites in the nursery, and a 
further volume of their adventures will be welcome. The pic- 
tures will cause great amusement. 


Tommy Smith at the Zoo. By Edmund Selous. 

With eight illustrations. (ls. 9d. net. Methuen.) 
Tommy Smith goes to see the animals in Regent's Park and 
talks freely to them all. 'They evince no disinclination to con- 
verse, and tell him many interesting things about themselves. 
The style is simple and will maintain the interest of the small 


reader. 
CALENDARS. 


Pitman's Yearbook and Diary for 1918. is. net. 

The actual diary pages, though sufficiently spaced, form but 
a small part of this useful volume. A large amount of informa- 
tion is given that will be of the greatest service to young clerks, 
and indeed to all men of business and teachers of commercial 
subjects. 

Paton's List of Schools and Tutors (Twentieth Annual Edition). 

(28. net. Paton.) 

This valuable publication is, of course, primarily for the usc 
of parents or guardians who are looking out for a school for 
young people; but it is not without interest to schoolmasters and 
schoolmistresses. The expert studies the volume to see how far 
his or her school is in line with other schools. The present edition 
is kept up to date and shows the increased fees that many 
schools, quite reasonably, have charged since the rise in the cost 
of living. Many familiar schools have been obliged to seek safer 
quarters inland. Cross references give in each case the new 
address. 

The Student's Handbook to the University and Colleges of 
Cambridge (Sixteenth Edition). (6s. net. Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press.) 

Although the activity of the University has greatly lessened 
during the war, this necessary publication maintains its fullness 
of detailed information that students find it so necessary to have. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


EDUCATION. 


Ludus Literarius; or, The Grammar Schoole. By John Brinsley. 
Edited, with Introduction and Biographical Notes, by E. T. 
Campagnac. Liverpool University Press, 10s. 6d. net. 

Collected Papers on Analytical Psychology. By C. G. Jung. 
Authorized translation edited by Dr. Constance E. Long. 
Second edition. Bailli¢re, 15s. net. 

Education : Scientific and Humane. A Report of the Proceedings 
of the Council for Humanistic Studies. Edited by Frederic 
G. Kenyon, Chairman of Council. Murray, 6d. net. 

Sound and Symbol: A Scheme of Instruction, introductory to 
School Courses in Modern Languages and Shorthand. By 
J. J. Findlay, with W. H. Bruford. With two charts. 
Manchester University Press. ls. net. 
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How to Enlighten Our Children. A Book for Parents. 
Scharheb, M.D. Williams & Norgate, 3s. 6d. net. 

Cambridge Essays on Education. Edited by A. C. Benson. In- 
troduction by Viscount Bryce. Cambridge University Press, 
7s. 6d. net. 

The Advanced Montessori Method. Scientific Pedagogy as Applied 
tothe Education of Children from Seven to Eleven Years. By 
Maria Montessori. I. Spontaneous Activity in Education. 
Translated by Florence Simmonds and Lily Hutchinson. 
Heinemann, 8s. 6d. net. 


By Mary 


LATIN. 


Ad Limen. Being Reading Lessons and Exercises for a Second 
and Third Year Course in Latin. By C. Flamstead Walters 
and R. S. Conway. Murray, 2s. 6d. net. 

Selections from Ovid. Edited, with Introduction, Notes, and 
Vocabulary, by C. E. Freeman. Clarendon Press, 1s. 6d. 
Titi Livi Ab Urbe Condita : Liber I. Edited, with Introduction, 
Notes, and Vocabulary, by C. E. Freeman. Clarendon Press, 

1s. 6d. 

Virgil: Aeneid IV. Edited, with Introduction, Notes, and 
Yocabulary, by C. E. Freeman. Clarendon Press, 1s. 6d. 
Lingua Latina (Secundus Annus) By C. L. Mainwaring and 

W. L. Paine. Clarendon Press, 2s. 6d. 

Aeneas at the Site of Rome. Observations on the Eighth Book 
of the Aeneid. By W. Warde Fowler. Blackwell, 4s. 6d. 
net. 

FRENCH. 


En Campagne, 1914-1915. Impressions d'un Officier de Légere. 


Par Marcel Dupont. Edited by G.-C. Bosset. Harrap, 
Is. 9d. net. 
Colomba. Par Prosper Mérimée. Adapted and edited by Otto 


Sienmann. Macmillan, 3s. Key to Appendixes, 2s. 6d. net. 
Word and Phrasebook, 6d. 

A Junior French Course (First Year). 
Illustrations by Gordon Browne and others. 
net. 

Oxford Plain French Texts.—(1) Le Voyage de Monsieur Perrichon. 
By Eugène Labiche. 1s. net. (2) Gringoire. By Théodore 
de Banville. Clarendon Press, 8d. net. 

La Fille de Carilés. Par Madame J. B. Colomb. Adapted and 
edited by C. R. Ash. Clarendon Press, 1s. net. 

Flips et Compagnie. Par Mare Ceppi. Boll, 1s. 6d. net. 

French à la Francaise. By Lady Bell and Mrs. Charles Trevelyan. 
Edward Arnold, Book I, 10d. ; Books II and III, 1s. each. 


By E. J. A. Groves. 
Blackie, 2s. 6d. 


Hernani. By Victor Hugo. Edited by F. W. Odgers. With 
Notes and Questionnaires. Blackie, 10d. 
Jean-Robert Flambard, Potache. By Mark A. Delany. With 10 
illustrations. Bell, 2s. 
GERMAN. 
'" Oxford German Series by American Scholars.’’—Sappho. 
Trauerspiel in fünf Aufzügen von Frauz Grillparzer. Edited, 


with Introduction, Notes, &c., by John L. Kind. Milford, 
4s. 6d. net. 
SPANISH. 

La Vida de Vasco Núñez de Balboa. By Manuel José Quintana. 
Edited by E. Alec Woolf. Harrap, 1s. 3d. net. 

* Oxford Spanish Plain Texts." —(1) Fábulas Literarias de Tomás 
de Iriarte. Edición Arreglada por Jaime F:tzraaurice-Kelly. 
Oxford University Press, ls. net. (2) Fábulas en Verso de 
Félix Marfa Samaniego. Edición Arreglada por Jaime Fitz- 
maurice-Kelly. Oxford University Press, 1s. 6d. net. 

A Skeleton Spanish Grammar. By E. Allison Peers. Blackie, 


2s. 6d. net. 
RUSSIAN. 


No. 5: The Inspector-General. By 
Efüngham Wilson, 4s. 


Bondar's Russian Readers. 
N. V. Gogol. Edited by D. Bondar. 
net. 

A Russian Vocabulary: With Pronunciation. 
Harrap, 18. net. 

stories and Poems from Famous Russian Authors. 
P. M. Smirnoff. Blackie, 2s. 6d. net. 

Oxford Russian Plain Texts.—(1) An Old-World Country House. 
By Gogol. (2) A Christmas Tree and other Stories. By Dos- 
toevski. (3) Pilgrims and Wayfarers. By Saltykov. Clarendon 
Pross, 1s. each, 


By R. T. Currall. 
Edited by 


ITALIAN. 


Selections from the Italian Poets. With critical introductions by 
Ernesto Grillo. Blackie, 7s. 6d. net. 

Selections from the Italian Prose Writers. With critical intro- 
ductions by Ernesto Grillo. Blackie, 7s. 6d. net. 


ENGLISH. 


‘“ Holinshed's Chronicles."—Richard II and Henry V. Edited by 
R. S. Wallace and Alma Hansen. Clarendon Press. 

Longfellow: Selections. Edited by E. A. Greening Lamborn. 
Clarendon Press, 1s. net. 

A Companion to  Palgrave's Golden Treasury. By 
Somervell. Grant Richards, 2s. 6d. net. 

English Composition. By Chester Noyes Greenough and Frank 
Wilson Cheney Hersey. Macmillan, 7s. net. 

Intermediate Textbook of English Literature : Part II. By A. J. 
Wyatt and W. H. Low. Revised and partly rewritten by 
C. M. Drennan. ‘Third edition. Clive, 4s. 

Manual of Good Bnglish. By H. N. MacCracken and Helen E. 
Sandison. Mactnillan, 4s. 6d. net. 

Précis Writing for Beginners. By Guy N. Pocock. Blackie, 25. 

The Typical Forms of English Literature. An Introduction to 
the Historical and Critical Study of English Literature for 
College Classes. By Alfred H. Upham. Milford, 6s. net. 

Hazlitt : Selected Essays. Edited by George Sampson. Cambridge 
University Press, 3s. 6d. net. i 

Selections from the Poems of William Wordsworth. Edited by 
A. Hamilton Thompson. Cambridge University Press, 2s. 6d. net. 


David 


An English Poet's Natufe Lore. A Study in Chaucer. By James 
Hayes. Shandon Printing Works, Cork, 1s. 3d. 

The Granta Shakespeare. Antony and Cleopatra. Edited by 
J. H. Lobban. Cambridge University Press, 1s. 3d. net. 


Poems of Keats.—Endymion: The Volume of 1820, and Other 
Poems. Edited by W. T. Young. Cambridge University Press, 
3s. net. 

Oxford Plain Text Shakespeare.—(1) Romeo and Juliet. 
and Cleopatra. (3) The Winter's Tale. (4) Othello. 
beline. Clarendon Press, 8d. net each. 

Blackie's Smaller English Classics.—From Lamb's Tales from 
Shakespeare. (1) The Story of the Merchant of Venice. (2) The 
Story of Rosalind and Orlando. Blackie, 3d. each. 

The Army Tutor's Précis Book. By A. Grant. First Series. 
Blackie, 3s. 6d. nct. 


(2) Antony 
(5) Cym- 


HISTORY. 


“Home University Library."-—Serbia. By L. F. Waring. 
Williams & Norgate, 1s. 3d. net; in leather gilt, 2s. 6d. net. 

Lessons in English History. By H. Wilfred Carter. Clarendon 
Press, 3s. 6d. net. 

‘* Heroes of All Times.'"—(1) The Story of William Caxton. By 
Susan Cunnington. (2) Cardinal Wolsey. By René Francis. 
(3) Charles the First. By A. E. McKilliam. All three illue- 
trated. Harrap, 2s. 6d. net each. 

Wall Atlas of European History.—Map I: The Formation of the 
Roman Empire. Map II: The Roman Empire, showing the 
Barbarian Inroads. Map III: The Roman Empire, showing 
the Teutonic Settlements, a.D. 476. Map IV: Europe in the 
Times of Charles the Great. Map V : Europe in the Times 
of Otto the Great. Johnston, 5s. each. 


(Continued on page 27). 


SCIENCE MADE EASY. 


CHEMISTRY 


BEGINNERS AND SCHOOLBOYS. 


SECOND EDITION, Revised and Enlarged. 
By C. T. KINGZETT, F.I.C, F.CS., 


Pust Vice-President, Soc:ety Public Analysts, &c. 

No better book than this could be used in primary and 
public schools and by beginners generally for acquiri g & 
knowledge of the essentials of chemistry and physics. 

It is written in an interesting and entertaining style, and 
particular attention is paid to the practical applications of 
chemistry to the arts and manufactures. 


A novel feature of this unique primer is the excellent 
glossary which forms part of it. 
'" An excellent little work.” — ruth. 


Price 28s 6d. net. 
BAILLIERE, TINDALL, & COX, 
8 Henrietta St., Covent Garden, Lr ndon. 
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DURING 


which is of greater hygienic importance, 


NEW ADDRESS :— 


Contractors to the Admiralty, War Office, 


DUSTLESS and HYGIENIC SCHOOLS 


On all School, Laboratory, Library, &c., Floors and Linoleums of every description 


Uk" Y OEC E CX EZ IN E... 


EACH VACATION 


It is IMPORTANT to NOTE that ONE APPLICATION of '' Florigene" ALLAYS the DUST and DIRT for 2 to 12 MONTHS, 
according to traffic, not only during each Sweeping (without sprinkling of any kind) but also throughout all the intervening periods— 


** Florigene"' is also easily and quickly applied, and saves time and labour. 


These sanitary, labour-eaving, and economic advantages are NOT attained by sweeping-powders or any 
mechanical or other method. 
Send for Particulars, Medical Reports and Testimonials, to the Sole Manufacturers: 


The “DUST-ALLAYER” Co., 4 Vernon Place, Bloomsbury Square, LONDON, W.C. 1. 


H.M. Office of Works, 


for Best Results. (BRITISH MADE.) 


Colonial Govts., L.C.C., &e. 


Illustrations of Chaucer's England. Edited by Dorothy Hughes. 
Preface by A. F. Pollard. (University of London Intermediate 
Bource-Books of History. No. 1.) Longmans, 7s. 6d. net. 

Everyman's Library.—Duruy's History of France. Two volumes. 
Introduction by Richard Wilson. Dent, 1s. 6d. each volume. 


GEOGRAPHY. 


' The Oxford Geographies." — Vol. II: The Junior Geography. 
By A. J. Herbertson and R. L. Thompson. Seventh edition. 
Revised by O. J. R. Howarth. Clarendon Press, 2a. 

'' The Oxford Geographies."—' The Senior Geography. Bv A. J. 
Herbertson and F. D. Herbertson. Fifth edition. Revised 
by O. J. R. Howarth. Clarendon Press, 2s. 6d. 

" The Pupils’ Classbook of Geography." —(1) Scotland. By 
Ed. J. S. Lay. 7d. (2) Asia. With special reference to 
India. By Ed. J. S. Lay. 8d. Macmillan. 

Introductory Geography. By H. Clive Barnard. Black, 1s. 8d. 


RELIGION. 


'" Murby's Smaller Scripture Manuals with Text."—8S$t. Matthew. 
With Introduction, Maps, and Explanatory Notes. By 
Okarles Knapp. Murby. 

The Virgin’s Son. By Bertram Pollock, Bishop of Norwich. 
Murray, 2s. 6d. 

A Celtic Psalter. Being mainly renderings in English Verse 
from Irish and Welsh Poetry. By Alfred Perceval Graves. 
8.P.C.K., 6s. net. 

The Epistle to the Hebrews. Edited by A. Nairne. Introduction 
and notes. Cambridge University Press, 4s. 6d. net. 

The Report of the Student Christian Movement during a Third Year 


of War. From the Office, 32 Russell Square, London, W.C. 1. 
Christ and the Public Schools. By Malcolm Venables. Blackwell, 
1s. net. 
MATHEMATICS. 


A Course of Pure Geometry: Containing a Complete Geometrical 


Treatment of the Properties of the Conic Sections. By E. H. 
Askwith. Cambridge University Press, 7s. 6d. net. 
Amusements in Mathematics. By Henry Ernest Dudency. 


Nelson, 3s. 6d. net. 
SCIENCE. 

A Textbook of Inorganic Chemistry. By A. F. Holleman. 
Issued in English in co-operation with Hermon Charles 
Cooper. Fifth English edition, completely revised. Chap- 
man & Hall, 10s. 6d. net. 

The Life of the Caterpillar. By J. Henri Fabre. Translated by 
Alexander Teixeira de Mattos. Hodder & Stoughton, 6s. net. 


PHILOSOPHY. 
Locke’s Theory of Knowledge and Its Historical Relations. By 
James Gibson. Cambridge University Press, 10s. 6d. net. 


ANCIENT LAW. 


By Sir Henry Maine. 
Dent, 1s. 6d. net. 


Everyman’s Library.—Ancient Law. In- 


troduction by Prof. J. H. Morgan. 


SCIENCE. 


Che mistry for Beginners and Schoolboys. 
Second Edition. Bailliére, 2s. 6d. net. 

Boys’ and Girls’ Ask-at-Home Questions. 
Bailey. Harrap, 3s. 6d. net. 


By C. T. Kingzett. 
By Marian Elizabeth 


GARDENING. 
By E. J. S. Lay. 


HYGIENE. 

Straight Talks.—(1) What Makes a Man. For Boys. By tho Rev. 
Spencer H. Elliott. (2) A King's Daughter. For Girls. By 
Sylvia M. Hill. (3) Friendship, Love, and Courtship. For 
Young Men and Women. By the Rev, Spencer H. Elliott. 
(4) Marriage and Motherhood. For Girls about to Marry. 
By Sylvia M. Hill. (5) A Woman's Honour. For Men. By 
the Rev. Spencer H. Elliott. (6) Our Girls. For Mothers. 
By Sylvia M. Hill. (7) Our Lads. For Parents. By Sylvia M. 
Hil. (8) Liberty and Popular Amusement. For the British 
Public. By the Rev. Spencer H. Elliott. S.P.C.K., each 1d. ; 
7s. 6d. per 100. 

Adolescence. By Stephen Paget. Constable, 7d. net. 

The Venereal Diseases Problem. For Nurses and Midwives. By 
J. K. Watson, M.D. Bailliére, 2s. 6d. net. 

The Incidence of Venereal Diseases and its relation to School Life 
and School Teaching. By Sir Thomas Barlow. The National 
Council for Combating Venereal Diseases, 2d. 


STORIES. 


By G. Winifred Taylor. Blackwell, 6s. 
By Helen Hamilton. Daniel, 1s. 3d. net. 


NOT CLASSIFIED. 

The Western Front at a Glance. A large-scale Atlas. 
1s. 3d. net. 

The Character of the British Empire. 
stable, 3d. 

'" National Home-Reading Union Pamphlets.'—Ideals of Paint- 
ing. By J. Stewart Dick. 1s. 

Poets of the Democracy. By G. Currie Martin. 
Headley, 1s. 6d. 

An Ethical System: Based on the Laws of Nature. 
humbert. Translated from the French by Lionel Giles. 
face by C. W. Saleeby. Open Court, 2s. 6d. net. 

The Blessed Birthday. A Christmas Miracle Play. By Florence 
Converse. Dent, 2s. 6d. net. 

The Psyclology of War. By John T. MacCurdy. 
28. 6d. net. 

Rustic Sounds. 


The Vegetable Garden. Macmillan, 1s. 6d. 


The Pearl. 
The Iconoclast. 


Philip, 
By Ramsay Muir. Con- 
With portraits. 


By M. Des- 
Pre- 


Heinemann, 


Being Studies in Literature and Natural His- 


tory. By Francis Darwin. With Illustrations. Murray, 
6s. net. 

The Cambridge Pocket Diary, 1917-1918. Cambridge University 
Press. 


London University College Calendar. Taylor & Francis. 

The Fiery Cross. By John Oxenham, Methuen, 1s. net. 

The Challenge of the Present Crisis. By Harry Emerson Fosdick. 
Student Christian Movement, 1s. 6d. 

Letters concerning the War. Between an American and a Relative 
in Germany. By Otto H. Kahn, the writer of the letters from 


‘ Y." and the translator of the letters from “X.” Privately 
printed. 
Women and the War. By Mrs. Francis Maclaren. Hodder 


& Stoughton, 3s. 6d. net. 
The Education of Engineers. By Herbert G. Taylor. 
The Historical Register of the University of Cambridge. 
year 1910. Cambridge University Press, 12s. 6d. net. 
Agriculture and the Land. With some account of Building 
Societies, Garden Cities, our Water Supply, and Internal 
Communication. By George F. Bosworth. Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press, 1s. 6d. 


Bell, 2s. net. 
To the 
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MASON'S SCRIPTURE MANUALS. 


N these Manuals each chapter and verse of the Bible has 
been taken in order, and Questions similar to those set 
in the Oxford and Cambridge Local, the Pupil Teachers', 
and Diocesan Examinations carefully selected in every 
chapter, together with numerous Explanatory Notes col- 
lated from various commentaries. After each question, 
the answer is either given in full, or the number of the 
verse or verses in which it occurs. 


The following Manuals are already published :— 


The Four Gospels ee 
The Acts of the Apostles 
Genesis and Exodus .. 
Joshua and Judges 
Samuel I 


each 


Corinthians II ... e 
The Church Catechism sii sat ak 
Morning and Evening Services and Litany 1 
A Catechism on the Ten Commandments, with One hundred 
Practical Questions specially adapted for Children of 


all Religious Denominations in Elementary Schools. 
Price 4d. 


Euclid (Book I) made easy for Young Beginners. Price 1s. 
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JAMES GALT & CO., Ltd., MANCHESTER. 
SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & CO., LONDON. 


& SCHOOL, CLASSICAL, 
2 MATHEMATICAL, 
A AND SCIENTIFIC. 
BOOKS. 


X 


Always a large Stock of 
Seoond-hand Books at 
about half prices. 


SCHOOLS 
SUPPLIED. 


Telephone Noe.: 1658 Gerrard. | 
NEW ARD SECORD-BARD. ALL INQUIRIES ANSWERED. 
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A Forgotten Chapter 


1 


The History of Education. 


By J. S. THORNTON. 


FRANCIS HODGSON, 89 Farrincpon STREET, Lonpon, E.C.4, 
1917. 


SIXPENCE NET. 


Vice-Chancellor M. E. SADLER :—'' Your paper, with its close grasp of history 
and principle, has interested me very much. The old era has come to an end. 
What next: Your solution, or Germany's* . .." 


Dr. OTTO ANDERSSEN, Professor of Education in the University of Christi- 
ania :—'' Many thanks for your paper, interesting and excellently written. I 
see you are indefatigable in your struggle for organized liberty in English 
school-system.”’ 


Viscount BRYCE:—'' Thank you for your pamphlet, The example of the 
northern countries is instructive, and not without significance for us now 
when there is a general rush to place everything under the State, and to sup- 
pose, like Matthew Arnold, that this means efficiency. We are almost as likely 
to be damaged by German examples as by German arms.”’ 


Mr. H. RAASCHOU-NIELSEN, Rektor of the Academy at Sord :—‘‘ The papers 
you have sent me greatly interest me, especially the part called Reflections, 
Comments, Elucidations . . . I admire the zeal with which you go on preach- 
ing your gospel, which is charming to Scandinavian ears; and I fully agree 
with you in your emphasizing of the value of freedom in educational matters.” 


THE COLLEGE OF PRECEPTORS 


INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER 


BLOOMSBURY SQUARE, LONDON, W.C. 


Membership of the College is open to 


Teachers and to others engaged in Education. 

The privileges of membership include free 
admission to Lectures and Meetings; the use 
of the Members' Room and of a large Library 
of educational and other books; reduction of 
fees payable in the case of appointments 
obtained through the Joint Agencies ; admission 
to the Dividend Section of the Secondary, 
Technical, and University Teachers’ Insurance 
&c. * The Educational 
Times," the journal of the College, and of the 


Society ; Copies of 


College Calendar are sent to every member. 


Full particulars may be obtained from the 
Secretary of the College. 


Members who hold Diplomas of the College 
pay a lower subscription than others. 


London : Frin . F. Hopesor & Son, Newton Street, veg pce , London, 
S ( Entered at the New York Post Office as Second Class matter. ] 


W.C.2: and Published by Prascis Hopeeos, 89 Farringdon Street, E.C. 4. 
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ENGLISH LANGUAGE, HISTORY, & GEOGRAPHY. ENGLISH LANGUAGE, &c.—continued 

Shakespeare.—As You Like It. With Introduction and s, d. Macmillan’ s Graphic Weograpay- Lhe British Isles. 
Notes by K. DEIGHTON. (Senior and Junior) 0 T B. C. WALLIS, B.Sc. 0 9 

— As You Like It. Edited by C. R. Garston, Ph.D. Davies.—Geography of the British Isles, with 
(Senior and Junior) .. net 1 3 numerous Practical Exercises 3 

—, A You Like ‘It. Edited by M. H. SHACKFORD, rea England and Wales, 2s. 6d. ; Part II, Scotland and 

(Senior and Junior) 1 3 H d' 

— - As You Like It. Eversley Edition. With Notes : OA MODEM Geography of Afrioa. (Junior) = 3 
( Seni oe end Junior) g y s 1 3 pug Cacia Geography of India, Burma, : 

—— Richard II. With Introduction and Notes. B | HUOT 208 
K. DErGHTON. With an Appendix. (Senior and Junior) ji 2 o | Smith.—A First Book of Commercial Geography i 

— Richard II. Edited by H. CRarc, Ph.D. (Senior and Wallis.—A First Book of General Geography 1 
Junior) . . net 1 3 | — A Junior Geography of the World. Part I. 
Richard II. Edited by J. H. MOFFATT. (Senior A ee an ne IE 9d. Part 2 The Continents in 
a unior) ! 1 3 l 8 ompiete in one volume. 

Richard II. Eversley Edition. With Notes. (Senior — Geography of the World .. .. . 4 
and Juntor) 1 3 
ARITHMETIC AND ALGEBRA 

Spenser.— The Faerie ueene. Rook. L With Tatto: : 
duction and Notes by H. M. PERCIVAL, M.A. (Sênior) .. 3 6 Han and darin -—School Arithmetic. 4s. With 

—— Faerie Queene. Book I. Edited by! Prof. G. A. with Answers Re REN n PE M odo Mar ed. 
WAUCHOPR, (Senior) vd .. net 1 3 : art LI, 2s. 6d. : with Answers, $e; 

Thackeray.— The Virginians. (Senior) net 2 6 Palmer. ~ Arithmetic—chiefty Examples. With or 

Scott. —_K il without nswers 4 
m worst With Introduction and "Notes: us Byàney Jones. Modern. Arithmetio, with Graphic : 

8 1 an l or witnou 

E UU nU ERI MEN 4a tob ME 

nville.— ing Ari etic. 1s. 3 
1 3 

— The Lady of the Lake. By G. H. Srtanr, M.A. Ni ABO l 

(Preliminary and Lower Forms.) a Canto I .. 0 9 Hal ana £ nighn = Elementary Algebra for Schools. 
Lady ofthe Lake. By E. A. PACKARD. (Prelimi- Wink ee ee 
nary and Lower Forms) ... : .. net 1 3 KEY, 10s. Answers, 1s, 3d. 

Longfellow.—Tales of a Wayside Inn {containing Pre- Hall.— School Algebra. With or Without Answers. 
Inde, Paul Revere’s Ride, Falcon of Sir Fedrigo, and King Robert. Part I, 38s. KEY, 7s. Part II, 1s. 9d. Parts I and Il, 4s. 
E Edited by J. H. CasrLEMAN. (Preliminary and : Part HI. Bw . Parts II and III, 3s. KEY, 7s. Complete, 

)wer rorms) ... ee ase TP TP P ne . , . 
n e Barnard and Child.—New Algeb f : 

Kingsley.— Water Babies. (Preliminary.) With or Without Angwers. Vol. 1, Pare mi uid E 

G Masters of English rule ls. 6d., and A Ts. 9d. an I. Is 2d popu ae 1s.9d. Parts I-IV, 4s. 6d. 

wynn.— s ar 3 Vo arts and VI, 4s. 6d. KEY, 10s. 

Saintsbury.—A First Book of English Literature 1 9 FRENCH. 

Saintsbury.—Short History of English Literature 10 0 | Siepmann and lasci ERRMSG PONO Erenos 
Also in Five Parts. 2s. 6d. each. Primer ME : 4 

Nesfield.—Outline of English oe. Junior s. 6d, net. 
and deri) (KEY, ef A l 1 9 Siepmann rin Ad oe ZI Prelíminary Kreuen l 
i Preliminary o es in English Composition. iuo Brackenbury.” Elementary French Exercises .. 1 

unior Course of English Composition. (Ju 
and Preliminary) : : ee "trao PRA ROLE KET ee Ge i 
Senior Course of English Composition. (Senior. ) Word and Phrase Book, 6d. K EY, 4s. Pues Part III, x 
Mene du m i a á c d 4 0 Word and Phrase Book, 6d. K EY, 6s. 6d. net. 
—— nglis rammar a 
(Senior.) (KEY, 3s het) - a eee Competes o mes Gotinga Prenen based on hr Transer 1 of the 
Matriculation English ‘Course. (KEY, 4s. 6d. | Association Phonétique —— ... : 1 
net) 4 0 
Aids to the Study and Composition of English. | LATIN AND GREEK . 
(KEY, 5s. 6d. net) . 5 9 , Caesar.—The Gallio War. Edited by Rev. J. Boxp, 

—— How to Summarise, Expand, or Recast Extracts M.A.. and Rev. A. B. JVATROLE, M.A. (Senior, Junior. and 
in Prose and Verse. (KEY, 3s. net) " 2 6 p s Us CIO Wd Nl ga 5 

ar. Boo i otes a - 

= aaa Webb.—Guide to the Study of English 4 0 | Ti dun iy ; Box, M. À., „ana Rev. A. 8. Wro. MA. 
ank.— j iminary 1 

dnm Essay ssa Letter Writing : d Virgil .—JEneid. Book I. With Notes and Vocabulary. 

Beak.—Indexing & Précis Writing. (KEY, 2s. net) 3 0 By Rev. A. S. WALPOLE, M,A. (Senior and Junior) _.. 1 

Mearnshaw.—First Book of English History... 19| m ene iat: L W in E and Vocabulary. By 

. E. PAGE. M.A. (Senior and Junior) 1 

Buckley.—History of England fox Beginners. B.C. 55 Cicero.—De Senectute. With Notes and Vocabulary. 

to a.D. 1912. New Edition.. 36 Ec. dde guinis iH, ents m US Re 1 
ug pides.—Hecuba. ith Notes and Vocabulary. B 

Green aor History of the English People. Rev. J. BoND, M.A., and Rev. A. S. WaLronr, M.A. TR y 1 

larged EEN  .. net 5 0 | Xenophon. —Anabasis. Book III. With Notes and 

Thompson.—History of England .30 Vocabulary. By Rev. G. H. NALL, M.A. (Senior and Junior) 1 

Tout.—Short Analysis of English History us c RA ae i Edited by Prof. W. W. 

: ODWIN an HITE (Senior and Junior) . iis S. | 
: *,* Complete List post free on application. 
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CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE. 


THE MOST EFFICIENT AND MOST SUCCESSFUL CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE. 
(FOUNDED 1889.) 


NOTES ON 
CORRESPONDENCE TRAINING. 


POSSIBILITIES. - 


Correspondence Training places the possibility of preparation for higher qualifications before 
every student in the land. Preparation is given for Certificate, Preliminary Certificate, L.L.A., 
A.C.P., L.C.P., Froebel, Degree Examinations, Languages, Science and Art, Matriculation, Oxford 
and Cambridge Locals, &c., &c. These and many others are placed within reach of all by the 
NORMAL CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE. 


ADVANTAGES. 


Correspondence training for qualifications neither demands attendance at College for long, set 
hours, nor does it interfere with the pupil's work or residence. It is within the reach of all 
—even of those in the most far-away villages—enabling them to qualify for better appointments. 
The training of the NORMAL CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE, given by an expert staff of 
tutors, is so clear, systematic, and thorough that success is assured to the diligent student. 


THE RESULTS. 


Correspondence training for higher qualifications has enabled thousands of students, student- 
teachers, and teachers to obtain good appointments and promotion. More than 5,000 Distinctions 
and Honours have been won at Public Examinations by Pupils of the NORMAL since 1907, and 
what the NORMAL has done for thousands it will do for you. The call of the future is for 
qualified teachers. Prepare now to improve your position by becoming a student of the NORMAL. 


Write to-day for “THE NORMAL GUIDE TO SUCCESS," which will be sent free to readers 
of this paper. 


EXAMINATIONS FOR WHIOH THE NORMAL PREPARES. 


County Council Scholarships. College of Preceptors. Matriculation. 

Pupil Teachers. Professional Preliminary. Degree Examination. 
Preliminary Certificate. Froebel. Languages. 

Certificate. L.L.A. Music. 

Oxford Locals. A.C.P. and L.C.P. Science and Art. 
Cambridge Locals. Central Welsh Board. Other Qualifying Exams. 


Single Subjects.—A pupil may join the Normal for instruction in any single subject. 


47 Melford Road, East Dulwich, S.E.22, and 110 Avondale Square, London, S.E. 1. 
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THE COLLEGE OF PRECEPTORS 
CERTIFICATE AND LOWER FORMS EXAMINATIONS, 


CHRISTMAS, 1917. 


LIST OF SUCCESSFUL CANDIDATES AT THE HOME CENTRES. 


The list of successful candidates at the Colonial Centres will be published in the May 


number of “The Educational Times." 


CERTIFICATE EXAMINATION. 


[Throughout the following Lists, bracketing of names implies equality.] 


The Prizes will be awarded as soon as the results of the 


Examination at the Colonial Centres are 


known. The awards will be communicated by post to the successful candidates, and a list of the awards 


will appear In the May number of “The Educational Times.” 


The same number of “The Educational 


Times” will contain extracts from the Reports of the Examiners on the work in the several subjects of 
the Examination, and a list of the Candidates who obtained the First and Second Places in each Subject 


on Senior Papers. 


BOYS. 


N.B.—The small italic letters denote Distinction in the following subjects respectively :— 


a. = Arithmetic. i du. = Dutch, 
al, = Algebra. | € 


=: English. 
ù. = Botany. FJ. = French. 
bk. = Book-keeping. g. = Geography. 
eh, = Chemistry. ge. = German. 


d. = Drawing. | gm. = Geometry. 
do. = Domestic Economy.  . gr. = Greek. 


h. = History. m. = Mechanics. s. = Scripture. 
he, = Hebrew. , ma, = Magnetism & Electricity. se, = Elementary Science, 
i. = Irish, ms. = Mensuration. sh. = Shorthand. 
it. = Italian. |o mu. = Music. sp. = Spanish, 
L = Latin. p. = Political Economy. i ta. = Tamil. 
ln, = Logie. , ph. = Physiology. | t. = Trigonometry. 
| lt, = Light and Heat. phus. = Elementary Physics. w., = Welsh. 


The signs * and t preftred to names in the Junior and Preliminary Lists denote that the Candidates were entered for the Senior and Junior Grades respectively. 


In the addressea, Acad. = Academy, C. or Coll. = College, Coll.8, = Collegiate School, Comm, = Commercial, Conv. = Convent, Elem. = Elementary, End. = Endowed, 


Found, = Foundation, H. = House, Hr. = Higher, 


Inst. = Institute, 


Int. =: International, 


Inter. = Intermediate, Poly. = Polytechnic, 


Prep. = Preparatory, 


P..T. = Pupil-Teachers, S. = School, Sec. = Secondary, Tech. = Technical, Univ. = University. 


SENIOR. 


Honours Division. 


Arnold, H.G. s,e.c.al.qm. ims. 
Norwich High Schocl for Boys 
Cutler,D.G.S. s.l gn tmm fl. 
The High School for Boys, Croydon 
Goldstein, 8, e.a. qm. in m^ fi. Argyle Ho., Sunderland 
Aufenast, W, ph. 

Tolliugton School, Tetherdown, Muswell Hill 
Bauly,C.J. «e. qm. ch. 

Tollington 3chool, Tetherdown, Muswell Hill 
Inch,J. V. («oL tbk. Shoreham Grammar School 
Btecle.G. H. ea. 

Tollington School, Tetherdown, Muswell Hill 
Patterson, A.T, e. fl, 

Newcastle Modern School, Newcastle-on-Tyne 
Keller, A. K. W. 

Tollington School, Tetherdown, Muswell Hill 
Wichmann, R.E. L. qe. 

Tolliugton School, Tetherdown, Muswell Hill 
Moat,S. aal, Shoreham Grammar School 
Blake,W.D. «a.gm. Kent Coast Coll., Herne Bay 


SENIOR. 


Pass Division. 
Holbrook, R. P. n.al.gqiu. m. 
Purse, W.L. a. 
Pollard, M.J. ms, 


Shorcliam Grammar S. 
Clark's College, Purtsinouth 
Clark's College, Cardifl 


DeVeulle, P.M. vf. The Jersey Modern 8., St. Helier's 
Rix,G.W. Norwich High School tur Boys 
Wakeford, H.A. «u. Modern School, Streatham 
Birkett, C. E. Shoreham Graminar School 
Davidson, A. S. 

Tollington School, Tetherdown, Muswell Hill 
Bouly, H.G. /. 

Tollington School, Tetherdown, Muswell Hill 
Sargent, R.M. e.sh. Kent Coast Coll., Herne Bay 
Joyce, L. P.C. Shoreham Grannnar School 
Good litle, R.V. 

Tollington Sehool, Tetherdown, Muswell Hill 
Forbes, W. qin. 

Tollington School, Tetherdown, Muswell Hill 
Mayne,F.H. ame. Avenne Lodge, Torquay 
Glasspool,D. R. bkd. Shoreham Grammar School 
Henman, F.E. o.bk. Shoreham Grammar School 
Briggs, L.B. bk. New College, Harrogate 


Vokins,P.G. 
Tollington School, Tetherdown, Muswell Hill 


Staples, R.G, — 8t. John's College, Green Lanes, N. 


Skelton, H. W. s.do. 
Harleston House, St. Lawrence, Jersey 


Warburton,E. /t.¢. 
Tollington School, Tetherdown, Muswell Hill 


Angell,L.W.J. The High School for Boys, Croydon 
Beloe, R.G. a. Shoreham Grammar School 
Copeland, H.B. The High School, Brentwood 
MeLeod,D.R. The High School for Boys, Croydon 
Moisley,H. Ikley Grammar School 


( Hall,J.H. Private tuition 
| LeRuez,E.J. Harleston House, St. Lawrence, Jersey 
LWiltiamson, A.0.a. Epsom College 
( Harrison, T. H. Wallingbrook School, Chulmleigh 
Lsyimon,C.E. Harleston House, St. Lawrence, Jersey 


Brunker,K.E.M. St. Helen's College, Southsea 
Bennitt,S. E. d. Norwich High School for Boys 
(Muscat, IL. Private tuition 


LWhitlock, D. B. e. Private tuition 


Willing,J. d. The High School for Boys, Croydon 
Penwill, F.R. «. Grammar School, Newton Abbot 
Williams,J.P. (Merthyr Tydfil 


Cyfarthfa Castle Municipal Sec. 8. for Boys, 


( utclitte,C. E. 
Tollington S., Tetherdown, Mns well Hill 


C williains,T. Old College School, Carmarthen 
Denney,M.N. d. St. Leonards Collegiate School 
Palmer, E. D. St. Leonards Collegiate School 


Raban, W. T.H. h. Private tuition 
Gill-Martin,J. A.F. Hoe Grammar School, Plymouth 
Carlton,F. A. Dudley House, Burnt-Ash-Hill, Lee 
Huckstepp, R. F. 

Tollington School, Tetherdown, Muswell Hill 
Hartley,E.H. Penketh School 
Boorne,J.H. The High School for Boys, Croydon 

| Fen wick,C.J. d, Balham Grammar School 
Usavage, L. The High School, Brentwood 
Webber, A. The College, Penarth 
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BOYS, Senior, Pass —continued. 


Bovill,G. Shoreham Grammar School 
Morse, A. P. Taunton House, Brighton 
Goldstone, W.E. Private tuition 
Letts,J. Wallingbrook School, Chulmleigh 


JUNIOR. 


Honours Division. 


Everett, L.W. s.al.gm.f. Norwich High S, for Boys 


Hirschfeld,L. a.al.ch, 
Tollington School, Tetherdown, Muswell Hill 


Mourant,A.E. e.a. The Jersey Modern S.,St. Helier's 
pur C. e.g.a.al.f. Shoreham Grammar School 


Low, E.N.B. s.e.a.f. 
Linton House, Holland Park Avenue, W. 


Lane,C. E. a.al.1t.ch. 
Tollington School, Tetherdown, Muswell Hill 


Tonkin,G. R. s.e.a.1t. phys. Newquay Coll., Cornwall 
Leistikow,F. W. R.g.a.al. St. Aubyn's, Woodford Grn. 


Barton, A.G. a.al.qm.d, 
Tollington School, Tetherdown, Muswell Hill 


Ruscoe, W.H. al.lt.d. 
Tollington School, Tetherdown, Muswell Hill 


Dudley,O.J. s.g.a. Mercers' School, Holborn, B.C. 
Pullen,C.F. s.it. 
L Tollington School, Tetherdown, Muswell Hill 


Viveash,F.8.C. o.dl. 


Cruden, W.V. s.e.al. 
Tollingtou School, Tetherdown, Muswell Hill 


Clarkc,G.B. W. «.al.qm. Wilmslow College 
Watson,G. E. g. Mercers' School, Holborn, E.C, 
Wilson,G. N. a.al. Argyle House, Sunderland 
Chettins,S.R. a.ul. Mercers' School, Holborn, E.C. 
Ollis,A.J.A. ».g.u.  Mercers' School, Holborn, E.C. 
Broad bridge,R.G.O. g.a.al, Shoreham Grammar 8. 


Cross, A. R. a.al. 
King Edward VI School, Stratford-on-Avon 


Boulter,E. e.a.ma. phys.ch. Private tuition 
Bragg, R.N. $.e.a.ad. Mercers' 8., Holborn, E.C. 
Dunn,F. A.g.a. Mercers' School, Holborn, E.C. 
Linné, H.F. a.phys. Newquay College, Cornwall 
Roberts,C.L. e.g. Hove College 
( Fuller, W.B. g.a.al. Shoreham Grammar School 


Gentle, McN. g.a.d. 
8t. John's College, Green Lanes, N. 


(Pitti 


Seaford College 


The Jersey Modern School, St. Helier’s 
Harris,C. N. s.g.a.al. Mount Radford S., Exeter 
Appleyard, H.D. a. Mercers' School, Holborn, E.C. 
Arnott, R. W, al. Wycliffe College, Stonehouse 
Taylor, F.C.M. g.a.al. Cranleigh School 
Pratt, E.C. a. Mount Radford School, Exeter 
Wills, H.L. e.a. Shoreham Grammar School 
Shelbourn,R.G. a.gm. Shoreham Grammar School 
Sawyer, R.F. aal. Shoreham Grammar School 
Taylor,J.G. Peuketh School 


Parkes, E. W. 
Tollington School, Tetherdown, Muswell Hill 


( Coutta,I.G. e.^.g. Epsom College 


| Prior, H.J. aal. 
Tollington School, Tetherdown, Muswell Hill 


Garson,P. g.a.al.gm. Epsom Col'ege 
Rhind, W.A. e.a. Seaford College 
Sharman, W.C. g. Clapton Coll., Clapton Common 
Davies, D.H. a.d. Mercers' School, Holborn, E.C. 


Moroui, R. P. f. 
L Linton House, Holland Park Avenue, W. 


( Culling,C. R. a.al. 
: ollington School, Tetherdown, Muswell Hill 


Williams,E.L. al.- Dunheved College, Launceston 


( Doleman,F. W. 
Musters' Road Higher School, West Bridgford 


| wiena. ega. Private tuition 
Wilson,G.R. g. New College, Harrogate 


Davies, D.P. a. Seaford College 
Lakin, H.H. «.al. Private tuition 
\Stansby,S. V. f. phys. Private tuition 
Underwood, L.R. e.u. Avenue Lodge, Torquay 
Whitworth, W.B. Penketh School ] 
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Parsons, W.H. ~al. Shoreham Grammar School 
Royle, R.H. s.v. Mercers’ School, Holborn, E.C. 
( Houghton, A.H. D. Norwich High School for Boys 
| Tanton, D.E. aal. St. Leonards Collegiate School 


Webb, A. B. alt.ch. 
Tollington School, Tetherdown, Muswell Hill 


( Hastings, R.M. s.o. Mercers' School, Holborn, E.C. 
l Paterson, A.W. Mercers' School, Holborn, E.C. 
Best, T. W. a.al. Tonbridge School 
Anspach,F. B. Shoreham Grammar School 
Boyd,A.R. g. Mercers' School, Holborn, E.C. 
Burton,J. H. v.a. Shoreham Grammar School 
( Greene, E.L. Southport College 
L Recknell H.T. a. Shoreham Grammar School 
Swan,R.C.M. Tudor Hall, Hawkhurst 


Gritfiths,C. H. 
Tollington School, Tetherdown, Muswell Hill 


Dixon, A. E. s.a,al, Bwindon High School 
Willis,J.R. Mercers' School, Holborn, E.C. 
Cousin, A.a. Musters' Road HigherS., West Bridgford 
[ Davien.J-R e.t. Private tuition 
Tuplin,F.R. a.ma. Montgomery College, Sheffield 


Davies, E.B. e.a. 
London College for Choristers, Paddington 


LPedley, K.F. a.al, Epsom College 


(Dick,T.P. o.al. 
| Newcastle Modern School, Newcastle-on-Tyne 


| Graham, W.S. s.a. Penketh School 
Nixon, W. a. Argyle House, Sunderland 


| Simpson, W.J. 
| Tollington School, Tetherdown, Muswell Hill 


Walters,J.D. a. Mercers' School, Holborn, E.C. 


JUNIOR. 


Pass Division. 


Penketh School 
Steyning Graininar School 


*Jessop, A. e.g. 
Brazier,J.8, g.«. 


Jagger, W.H. Rossall School 
Pocock, M. g. Mercers' School, Holborn, E.C. 
Solly,G.F. g. Kent Coast College, Herne Bay 
Callard, J.B. Wallingbrook School, Chulmleigh 


Eagle,P.C. e. 

Garner, W. M. al f.l. 
Harwood, W.E. g.«. 
Holt,J. a.d. Technical School, Stalybridge 
Main,F.N. Rutherford College, Newcastle-on-Tyne 


( Bass, A.H. a. 
L Musters’ Read Higher School, West Bridgford 


Farish, T.G. d. Dulwich College 
cBMeClure,C. R. Epsom College 
Standley, H.P. a. King Edward VI School, Norwich 
Stroud,D.G. a. Grammar B., Chorlton-cum-Hardy 
Jones,J. A.J. s. Richmond Lodge, Torquay 
Mitchell, L.J. aal. New College, Harrogate 


Grosvenor College, Carlisle 
Tonbridge School 
Private tuition 


Griffin, R. O'D. Private tuition 
Lloyd,J.B. Private tuition 
Grierson,G. Argyle House, Sunderland 
Jacques, P.C. Balham Grammar School 


Biron,H. d. 
Latham,T. a.d. 


Alexander House, Broadstairs 
Private tuition 


Ansell, F.J. g. Mercers' School, Holborn, E.C. 
( Chazan, M. Private tuition 
Knights,T.G. a. Norwich High School for Boys 
Leary,E.J. a. Mount Radford School, Exeter 


Rogers-Jenkins,H. f. 
( Morris, A.G. s.d. 
C*williams,J.E. 

Eagle,G.F. e.al. 
(eR it a. 


Steyne School, Worthing 

Swindon High Schoo 
Hoe Grammar School, Plymouth 
Grosvenor College, Carlisle 


Musters' Road Higher S., West Bridgford 

White, R.A. al. Southend-on-Sea Grammar School 
(*Atkinson, W.N. Grosvenor College, Carlisle 
Patiiore,J.O. V. s. Modern School, Streatham 

| Pratelli,C.J. Private tuition 
C Ward,J.I. a. Grosvenor College, Carlisle 
p Bisson,G.R. Harleston H., 8t. Lawrence, Jersey 
| Colt,J.R. Epsom College 


| Hoare,G.8. a. 
C Tollington Schoo), Tetherdown, Muswell Hill 
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Repton School 
Seaford College 


( Briault, D.L. 
.Daniel,E.O. 
*Dymond,H.J. 
*Lambert,F.W. 
ott,J. a.al. 


men a. 


Hoe Grammar 8., Plymouth 
High School for Boys, Croydon 
Private tuition 
Steyning Grammar School 
Stephens, D.H. Mount Radford School, Exeter 
Whitaker, E. W. E. a. 
Tollington School, Tetherdown, Muswell Hill 
Belmont, T.A. 
Newcastle Modern School, Newcastle-on-Tyne 


Clarke,C.C. 
Tollington School, Tetherdown, Muswell Hill 


| Colton, W.S. a. Balham Grammar School 
L Renison,8. Penketh School 


Artliur,J. R. g. 
[ Harleston House, St. Lawrence, Jersey 


Beard,G.E. Swindon High School 
| Hollis,S.L. Steyne School, Worthing 
Lewis,C. A. d. Richmond Hill School, Richinond 
Watson, K. Kent Coast College, Herne Bay 


Private tuition 

Tudor Hall, Hawkhurst 
Warner's College, Richmond 
Private tuition 

Mercers' School, Holborn, E.C. 


Bosworth,A.H. 
Crothall,C. P. a. 
| Gardner,P. sh. 
| Mitchell,J. R. 
| Puddy, H.M. a. 


Tointon, N. W. H, 
Tollington School, Tetherdown, Muswell Hill 


Wade. B.D. «a. Steyne School, Worthing 
(Cloke, E.J. e.g.a. Private tuition 
| Moore, H.G. d. Clapton College, Clapton Common 
| Rimmer, F.R. Southport College 
Thomas, W.S. Hoe Grammar School, Plymouth 
(Bickle, H.W. Hoe Grammar School, Plymouth 


| Bull S.W.A. a. 
The School, Wellington Road, Taunton 


Hills, B. D. g.a. Steyning Grammar School 
| Howard,J.V. Seaford College 
Liddicoat,H. A. Hue Grammar School, Plymouth 
Oliver, P.G. The College, Penarth 
Rubenstein, M. g.a. Private tuition 
Tucker, D.K. Swindon High School 
| Wallis, B.C. a. Cambridge House, Norwich 


i Wilkirson, T.C. a. 
Tollington School, Tetherdown, Muswell Hill 


Wood,W.R. The School, Wellington Road, Taunton 
Wilsden,D. Tollington S., Tetherdown, Muswell Hill 
Wise, L.H. St. Leonards Collegiate School 
Bornell,G. E. q.a. Private tuition 
| Pyke E. NJ. Tonbridge School 
.Sampson,J. N. Wallingbrook School, Chnimleigh 
Brown,W. Private tuition 
Clayden,H.G. Private tuition 
Robinson, D.T. King Edward VI School, Norwich 
( Allen,J.K. a. Private tuition 
Cook, A. E. g. New College, Harrogate 
( Cattermole,C. E. a. Tudor Hall, Hawkhurst 
| Davies,T. E. Private tuition 


Dench,H. P. Shoreham Grammar School 
Edgar,G.H. a. Private tuition 
Levy,L. a. Private tuition 
Battson, R. K. d. Taunton House, Brighton 
Forde,T. V. Alexander House, Broadstairs 
Norman, R.A. The Douglas School, Cheltenham 
Troup,F.J. Shoreham Grammar School 
Zumbuhl,D.J. The Grammar School, Ongar 


Chambers, A. H. a.al. 


Garner, E. W. E. 
| Tollington School, Tetherdown, Muswell Hill 


Shoreham Grammar School 


| Nash,C. a. The Grammar School, Ongar 
( Packer, S. W. The Grammar School, Ongar 
Baker, R. Private tuition 
| Drake, L. a.d. Private tuition 
Wood, EK. The Boys' High School, Shrewsbury 
( Bell, R.M a 


Tollington School, Tetherdown, Muswell Hill 
Daniel,G. E. 


Greenhill, E. a. 
Tollington School, Tetherdown, Muswell Hill 


t King,G.R. Bethany House, Goudhurst 


Alexander House, Broadstairs 


Thomson, R. M. Grosvenor College, Carlisle 
Zambra, J. Kent Coast College, Herne Bay 
Lander,C.H. a. Private tuition 
| Plummer,H.F.a, St. Peter's Eaton Sq. ChoirS., S. W. 
| Seddon, R.H. d, Penketh School 
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BOYS, Junior, PAss—continucd. 


| Smith, R. D. l 
C Tollington School, Tetherdown, Muswell Hill 


Bridger, R.H. a. The Grammar School, Ongar 


( Boyle, B. Hove College 
| ‘Crowther, F.C. The Palace School, Bewdley 
Nathan, A. Private tuition 
( Hartley, F.C. Grammar 8., Chorlton-cum-Hardy 
| Lowcock,J.H. Lytham College 


Hoe Grammar 8., Plymouth 
Private tuition 
Private tuition 


| *Pannell, N.H. 
\Sharp,J.R. ch. 
tree .H. 


Coates, G .D.O. 
Tollington School, Tetherdown, Muswell Hill 


Cowan, H.A. e. St. Peter's College, Westminster 
Kerr, R. D. a. Grosvenor College, Carlisle 
| ‘Taylor, D. Taunton House, Brighton 
Wilkins, M. H. Tellisford House, Redland, Bristol 
a Private tuition 
Skinner, R. Private tuition 
Baker,J. Shoreham Grammar School 
Hacker,C.M. The Douglas School, Cheltenham 
Mitchell, W. M. St. Aubyn's, Woodford Green 
| Peet,J. M. Soutliport College 
\Stone-Wigg, E. V. Private tuition 
f Bond, M.A. Modern School, Streatham 


| Cobb, E.J. a. Norwich High School for Boys 
*Dallain,A. f. Oxenford House,St. Lawrence,Jersey 
Roberts, J.B. Dulwich College 
Stewart,[. Grammar School, Chorlton-cum-Hardy 


(Killingback,L.A. St. John’s Coll., Green Lanes, N. 
|i Wayman, B.O. a. 
C Musters' Road Higher School, West Bridgford 


( Cole, A.C. I. Hoe Grammar School, Plymouth 


| Edwards, A. Hoe Grammar School, Plymouth 
| *Henson, B.L. Private tuition 
| Horn, H. B. St. John's College, Green Lanes, N. 
.Lillies, H. D. All Hallows School, Honiton 
p Bonnington, L.W.G. Shoreham Grammar School 

*Carrel, C. A, Springside House, Gorey, Jersey 

Chaffer, R. Steyne School, Worthing 


| Clements,J. W.P 
The School , Wellington Road,Taunton 


[eee Littleton House, Knowle, Bristol 
*Davis,A.A. St. Andrew'sSchool, Henley-on-Thames 
| Heiman, E. ge. Private tuition 
| Jones, E. P. a.d. Westcliff School, Edinburgh 
\stiebritz, D.C. The Grammar School, Ongar 


( Barsted, W.P. 
| Tollington School, Tetherdown, Muswell Hill 


Hebgin, W. a. Private tuition 
Jones, W.G. Steyning Grammar School 
" Waiton,C. Penketh School 
G Whitehead, F.E. Broadgate School, Nottingham 
( Bailey, R.G. a. Private tuition 


| Collett, H.E. Swindon High School 
Dawson, R.M. Downside College, Harrogate 
Elliott,S.C. Shoreham Grammar School 
Hali,C. Clifton College, North Shore, Blackpool 


| "LeGresley, P.C. 


Harleston House, St. Lawrence, Jersey 
| Liddiard,J. Private tuition 
Midgley,H.R. e. Private tuition 

Rioch,R. A. Littleton House, Knowle, Bristol 
Thomson,D.W. al. Southend-on-Sea Grammar S. 
Watson, A. H.8. Argyle House, Sunderland 
*Crowley,P.L. High School for Boys, Croydon 
Jones, R.B. a. Grove House, Highgate 
| Bowley, A.E 


Musters’ Road Higher School, West Bridgford 
| Crowder,G.C. s. High School for Boys, Croydon 
\May,B.G.A. d. Littleton House, Knowle, Bristol 
f Cuunell R.J. a. Cambridge House, Norwich 

Denning, K. M. a. Dulwich College 


| Hall, T.w. 
| The College, Melbourne Avenue, W. Ealing 


| Manning,F.E. Southend-on-Sea Grammar School 
Martin,N. a.d. Steyning Grammar School 
| 'Pellow,L.E.F. Hoe Grammar School, Plymouth 
| Baunders,J.A. Tellisford H., Redland, Bristol 
\Wyatt, N.L. St. Aubyn's, Woodford Green 
"Johnston, R.C. Shoreliam Graminar School 
Ashkenzie, R?F. Private tuition 
MillsC. W. King Edward VI School, Norwich 


f Atchibald,J. g. Private tuition 


| Duun,G.G. 

| Newcastle Modern School, Nowcastle-on-Tyne 
| Wells, L.F. Taunton House, Brighton 
LWilliains,C. Higher Grade School, Mountain Ash 


Gulston,M. Southampton Boys’ Coll. & High S. 
Houseman, L.J. a.d. The Grammar School, Ongar 
Rowse,C. A, Newquay College, Cornwall 
(Sims, W.O. a. Private tuition 


( Brown, H.E. a. Shoreham Grammar School 
Buckner,R. D. Private tnition 
Dallain,J.A. f. Oxenford Ho., St. Lawrence, Jersey 
Kenipster, G. B Private tuition 

| Mackley,A.C. 

| Alderinan Norman's Endowed School, Norwich 


| Pack, H.W. s. Clapton College, Clapton Common 
(Souchon, A.L.M. Malvern College 


Clemence, L.M. 
King, D.R. s.a. 

| Lea,J.B. 

| Payne, D.C. 

Priestley, H.C. a. 
Wallace,J.M. 

L Newcastle Modern School, Newcastle-on-Tyne 
Powell, F.W. Modern School, Streathanı 

| Rowell,J.C.a. RoyalGrammarS.,Newcastle-on-Tyne 


Hoe Grammar School, Plymouth 
Carshaltou College 

Taunton House, Brighton 
Steyne School, Worthing 
Private tuition 


\* Wood, R.St. D. St. Leonards Collegiate School 
( Clare, R. A. Norwich High School for Boys 
| Grant, A.d. Private tuition 


Hove College 
The Philological School, Southsea 


Hewitt, R.R. 
| Huxford, L.E. a. 


| Orford, F.R. Shorehain Grammar School 
Percira,G.H. Private tuition 
| Roveden, B. Balham Grammar School 
Wakefield, W.H. Hove College 
Gatie,J.J. a. Grosvenor College, Carlisle 
Pearson,J.F. The Douglas School, Cheltenham 


( Allen, V. E. Private tuition 
! Barber,E.K. The School, Wellington Rd., Taunton 


Beaumont, F.N. South port Modern School 
Coulthard, W. F. H. Grosvenor College, Carlisle 
Kuhn,L.V. St. John's College, Green Lanes, N. 


*Nicholson,A.F.J.  Broadgate School, Nottingham 
Sherwin, K.W. Private tuition 
* Brightmore,C.V. Carshalton College 
Hall, G. B. Hoe Grammar School, Plymouth 


Moffat, A. M. 
Newcastle Modern School, Newcastle-on-Tyne 


| Saunders, E. A. Y. d. Balham Grammar School 


Shaw, R. High School, South Shore, Blackpool 
(*Wheatley, W.J.  Starborough School, Edenbridge 
Armson,F.G.A. Private tuition 
í *Holloway,C.A. Shoreham Grammar School 


| Tillott,C.E a. 


County Secondary School, Crewe 
| Walker,C.L. V. 


Hoe Grammar School, Plymouth 


Watson,H.C. Steyning Grammar School 
Lyonell, A.C. Modern School, Streatham 
( Abram, H.E. Norwich High School for Boys 
| Lewis, F.C.Q. h. Green Park College, Bath 

Macaulay, K.B.J. Private tuition 
L Pedley, E. W. Private tuition 
( Okell, R. a. Skerry's College, Liverpool 
| Points,5. F. d. Private tuition 

Savory,C.S. Seaford College 
| Sherbourne, s : Broadgate School, Nottingham 

Tubb, W.L. a, Hoe Grammar School, Plymouth 
( Cook,N.8. g. Balham Grammar School 
| Head,D.L. St. Peter's Eaton Square Choir S., S. W. 


rilliamson, R. D. Private tuition 
Wingtield, F. R. Dudley H., Burnt-Ash-Hill, Lee 
( Bliss, H.L. Littleton House, Knowle, Bristol 
| Bulman,H.A. Grosvenor College, Carlisle 
| Chiesman, W.E. Private tuition 
Debruyne, P. Broadgate School, Nottingham 
Houdret, D.C. St. Placid’s, Horsham 
Jones,I. a. Private tuition 


Private tuition 
All Hallows School, Honiton 


| Mulville, E. A. pA ys. 
Slocombe, B.G.B. 


Ward, R. D. W. 
Tollington School, Tetherdown, Muswell Hill 


Watts, A. M. Bt. John's College, Green Lanes, N. 
Clarke,D. s. Penketh School 
Í Denning, A.C.D. Hoe Grammar School, Plymouth | 


| Hadtield,R. 

| Kibblewhite,J. E. 
| Lacey, E.O. 
Loman, A.G. 
| Reavell, L.W. 
| Tollington School, Tetherdown, Muswell Hill 
Roberts, S. E. Shoreham Grainmar School 


Montgomery College, Shettield 
Steyning Grammar School 
Modern School, Streatham 

Elm Grove School, Exmouth 


Sear,J.R. Private tuition 
.Stothard,J. 4, Private tuition 
f Burnett, M.E.H. Private tuition 


| Griffin, L.W. Bourne College, Quinton 
| Benin E. SeftonColl.,Sandylands, Morecambe 
Pool,J. H.a. NewcastleModernS.,Newcastle-on-Tyne 
Jenks,G. 
Marlow,W.F. 
| Morgan, H.M. 
LWright, F.S. 


The Boys High School, Shrewsbury 
Skerry's College, Croydon 

The Douglas School, Cheltenham 
Steyning Grammar School 


( " Atkinson, A.H. Grosvenor College, Carlisle 
Field, K.C. Bourne College, Quinton 
*Forge,C.C. The Grammar School, Ongar 
Jory,W. Old College School, Carmarthen 
Bowen,J.8. Private tuition 
Evans,J. Old College School, Carmarthen 

|J etleries, F. A. Private tuition 
Proud, W.J. Grosvenor College, Carlisle 
Smythe,G. 


| Tollington School, Tetherdown, Muswell Hill 
Strangwayes,J.D.R.R. Broadgate S., Nottingham 


 Wheatcroft, L.C. The Grammar School, Ongar 
Beardsall, W.N. Private tuition 
Gawne,P. a. Private tuition 
Parker, H.E. The Palace School, Bewdley 
Tuck,C.G. The Douglas School, Cheltenham 


( Galston,D. 
| Southampton Boys’ College and High School 


| ^Hand,J. Hoe Grammar S., Plymouth 
Johns,H.R. Private tuition 
| McCabe, D.P. Private tuition 
Rudd, W.H. a. Private tuition 
Biron,B. Alexander House, Broadstairs 


( Appleby,C. H. St. Peter's Eaton Sq. Choir 8., 8. W. 


Heap, F.J. Private tuition 
| Kelly-Wischam, W. W.B. Dulwich College 
| Morgan,O. Private tuition 
. Robson, E. Private tuitiou 

Stratton,L.A. Littleton House, Knowle, Bristol 
( Gibson, H. Private tuition 

Leibowitz,8. Private tuition 

Smith,B.8. Private tuition 
| Warren,L.T. Hoe Grammar School, Plyinouth 
williams, R. A.H. The Palace School, Bewdley 
( Dewsbury,F. R.L. Willow House, Walsall 

Jones,J. H. Private tuition 

Sexton,R.T. Norwich High School for Boys 

Widger, H.S. Hoe Grammar School, Plymouth 


Williaius, D. R M. St. John’s Coll., Green Lanes, N. 


*George, W. Private tuition 

Poole, F. W. The Gr&mmar School, Ongar 
LReding,P. W. Private tuition 
( Fox,H.G. St. Leonards Coliegiate School 
Goodinan, W.R. 


The School, Wellington Road, Taunton 


Swain,F.P. Private tuition 
Tope, R. B. Hoe Grammar School, Plymouth 
\Wyatt,S. B. Alexander House, Broadstairs 
( Hammond,S. Seaford College 
| Hanisch, L.M, Westcliff School, Edinburgh 


Musgrave,H.C.J. The Douglas School, Cheltenham 
CNewland,E.S. Private tuition 


( Blouet, R. W. Broadgate School, Nottingham 
LFisher,J. Norwich High School for Boys 
( Head,C. L. High School for Boys, Croydon 
Neal, F.: Private tuition 
| winter T.S. R. 
Newcastle Modern School, Newcastle-on-Tyne 


( Adcock,G.C.F. 
Jones, R.E. 
Hansen, W.F. 


Alexander House, Rroadstairs 
Private tuition 
Southport Modern School 


Woollcott, A.R. Brockwell Park College, 8. E. 
Risdon,J. R. Hoe Grammar School Plymouth 
Griffiths,C.B. Newquay College, Cornwall 
Hill, R. Grosvenor College, Carlisle 
Ktippers, E. Norwich High School for Boys 
Turner, E.R. Wallingbrook School, Chulmleigh 
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Catheart,C. E. ael. Newquay College, Cornwall 
Sharkey,O.T. B. reaal. Norwich Iligh 8. for Boys 


Du Val,H.S. s.».A.«.al. 
Harleston House, St. Lawrence, Jersey 


Broadbridge, H.T. &.4.9.a.«l.f. d. 
Shoreham Grammar School 


Bashford, R.C. e.a.al.hk. f. 
Collins,L.J. s..al.rmn.f. Tudor Hall, Hawkhurst. 
L'Estrange, E. L. s.e.h.a.al. Southport College 
Sennitt, L.C. el. Norwich High School for Boys 
Ellicott, W.B. e.a.cal.qm. Avenue Lodge, Torquay 
Himely,W.A. al.d. Richmond Lodge, Torquay 
Haworth,J.B. s.e.h.g.a.al. Southport College 
Anderson, N. a.al.f. Argyle House, Sunderland 
Bates, A. E.C. e.a.al/. Shoreham Grammar School 
Fowler,S. W. a.al. Shoreham Grammar School 
Reeve,S. N.G. alf. Raleigh Colleze, Brixton 
Wood,W.A.T. a.«al.qm.d. Shoreham Gramrmar 8. 
Haworth,H.I, e.o.«l. Argyle House, Sunderland 
| Howlett, R.D. W. «.al. Shoreham Grammar School 


| Taylor,T.F. e.c.al.f. 
L St. John’s College, Westcliff-on-Sea 

Wallace.J.M. a.alf. 
Newcastle Modern School, Newcastle-on-Tyne 


[nos R.K. A.al. Southport College 


Shoreham Grammar S. 


Robinson,M.A. s.a.al, 
St. John’s Coll., Green Lanes, N. 


Springside House, Gorey, Jersey 
Baker, R. A. a.«t. d. Seaford College 
\ Barber, L.A. «t. St. John's Coll., Green Lanes, N. 
Hackman, D. s.a.al.d. Swindon High School 
EUM al. f. 


Antigna,L. A. f. 


St. John’s College, Westcliff-on-Sea 
Newton, A.E. W. a.al.d. Carshalton College 
Robertson,G. A. a. Argyle House, Sunderland 
Stoneman, L.J. a.«l. Newquay College, Cornwall 
Fenwick, R. a.al. 


| Hogan, H.R. s.a.al, 
St. John’s College, Westclitf-on-Sea 


Ge Corre,C. R. aalf. West End School, Jersey 
Ball, W.G. g.a. Argyle House, Sunderland 


Barnett,G. E.C. s.g.«. 
Harleston House, St. Lawrence, Jersey 


Grainger, R.E. P. a.al. Shoreham Grammar School 
LJeficyes,J. aal, Shoreham Grammar School 
( Cross, B.P. alf. Avenue Lodge, Torquay 

Hulls, H.J. alf. St. John's Coll., Westclitl-on-Sea 


Whillis, R.R. a. 
l Newcastle Modern School, Newcastle-on-Tyne 


Beale, E. T. s.e.a.al. 
St. John’s College, Green Lanes, N. 


West End School, Jersey 
Shoreham Grammar School 


Benest, A.J. f. 
Newport,J. al. 


Bachmaun,A.F. d. 
Oxenford House, St. Lawrence, Jersey 


Holly, E.C. «i.f. Raleigh College, Brixton 
| Low,P.T. h.a. St. John's College, Green Lanes, N. 
(Swaby,H. c.A.al. York Minster Choir School 
, Freneh,L.H. al. Shoreham Grainmar School 
( Chibnall, R. P. Seaford College 
| Marriott, E.G. f. Shoreham Grammar School 
Wimhurst,C.G. E. Steyne School, Worthing 
LYoung,G.H. aul. Shoreham Grammar School 
Beangeard,A.L. a. The Jersey Modern School 
[ croce, W.J.B. e.al. Norwich High S. for Boys 
| Davis, W.B. al. Mount Radford School, Exeter 
\Gibaut,E.C, Harleston House, St. Lawrence, Jersey 
( Barber,S.E. a. St. John's College, Green Lanes, N. 
| Fountain, K.B. d. Hove College 
Krailing,L.C. a. The High School, Brentwood 
Mason,C. e. Argyle House, Sunderland 
Peel,R. g.al York Minster Choir School 
Welch,W.P. h.g.a.al. York Minster Choir School 
Wilson,F.G.T. a.al.d. Shoreham Grammar School 
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Southport Modern School 
Sussex House School, Rye 


( 1Coke,R.A. 

| tSoutherden,D.G. 

i tWainman, E.E. 
Musters’ Road Higher School, West Bridgford 


Grosvenor College, Carlisle . 


( Bentley,L. a.al. Swindon High School 
| Crawford,G. a The High School, Brentwood 


CL Houghton, W.P. d. Laugharne School, Southsea 


Benest,C.C. f. Harleston H., St. Lawrence, Jersey 
Read, J.N. al.d. Swindon High School 
| Tarbuck,J. y. Southport College 
CtVeevers,C.J. Kent Coast College, Herne Bay 


Bond, R.H. r.a. Tellisford House, Redland, Bristol 
Gleghorn,T. Wallingbrook School, Chulmleigh 
| Rowe, F.T. œal Shoreham Grammar School 
| Stubbs. A. D. a. Shorehain Grammar School 
U Woods, W.E. f. Downside College, Harrogate 


(Atkinson, R.G. a. Modern School, Streatham 
| Butt, A.L. el. Littleton House, Knowle, Bristol 
| Rowley,C. W. a. St. John's College, Westcliff-on-Sea 
eurn al. Shoreham Grauminar School 

1Wilson, A.N. St. John's College, Green Lines, N. 
(Cookson, W. R. Penketh Sehool 
| tkarse, W.G. Wallingbrook School, Chulmleigh 


Langlois, A.C. f. Oxentord H., St. Lawrence, Jersey 
Laurens,C. The Jersey Modern School 
Lloyd, T.8. al. Southport College 


Morpethi,G. f. 

Newcastle Modern School, Newcastle-on- Tyne 
UC Smith, E. K. f. Kent Coast College, Herne Bay 
( Blakey, K.F.O'C Argyle House, Sunderland 
| Cullingford, K. R. 
| St. John’s Choir School, St. Leonards-on-Sea 
| tHawks, J.C. 

Newcastle Modern School, Neweastle-on-Tyne 
| Moore, V. al. Southport College 
| Nash, D.S. Wallingbrook School, Chulmleigh 
| Souter, R. L. d. Seaford College 
| Warr,G.W. al.d. Shoreham Grammar School 
L Yeo, F.H. Modern School, Streatham 


(r tBarrow,F.O. Hoe Grammar School, Plymouth 
| Marshall, H.R. alf. 
Newcastle Modern School, Newcastle-on-Tyne 
Sarre, W.F. a.f. Oxenford H., St. Lawrence, Jersey 
| Slater, J.L. g.«l. York Minster Choir School 
| Waugh,J.H. e.f. 
| Newcastle Modern School, Neweastle-on-Tyne 
t Whiting, F.J. The Philological School, Southsea 


(Blum,S.J.«. Private tuition 
| Collihole, W.E. e.al. Tudor Hall, Hawkhurst. 
| Innocent, H.C.J. a. The Grammar School, Ongar 
DON a. The Palace School, Bewdley 
ISinith,J. H. a, York Model School 
( * Kitsell,C. R. Hoe Grammar School, Plymouth 
Meiklejohn, K.W. aval, 
| Newcastle Modern School, Newcastle-on-Tyne 
Peasgoud,C. W. g. Steyne School, Worthing 


Cohen, E.A. Argyle House, Sunderland 
+Cresswell,T.A. Norwich High School for Boys 
Cripps, R.R. St. Aubyn's, Woodford Green 


De Carteret, R.P. al. 
Fairs, H.R. aval. 
C Rostrou, G.E. (d. 


( Brackstone,G, W. 
| Howard, C. M.G. s. 


West. End School, Jersey 
Shoreham Grammar School 
Wilinslow College 

Tellisford H., Redland, Bristol 
Kent Coast College, Herne Bay 


| Liddle, A.G. Downside College, Harrogate 
COldtield, H.G. s. Modern School, Streatham 
tDodridge, F.L. High School for Boys, Croydon 
Ellett,J.C. Swindon High School 


| Gibaut,J.P. al. 
| Judson, F.E. al. 
LLenw,C.M. al. St. John's College, Green Lanes, N. 


tBromby,R.G.F. Elementary Grove 8., Exmouth 
Carter, F. M. Tudor Hall, Hawkhurst 
Dixon, M.8. NeweastleModernS.,Newcastle-on- Tyne 
tGordon,A.J. Starborough School, Edenbridge 
Mitehell, B. W. St. John's College, Westcliff-on-Sea 
Myhill,P. Norwich High School for Boys 
Payne,C. W.F. Steyne School, Worthing 
| Prondman,G.H.C. o.a. Shoreham Grammar 8. 
(Weller, A.C. a. '* Fauntleroy,” St. Leonards-on-Sea 


West. End School, Jersey 


¢+Chapman,A.G, Norwich High School for Boys 
| Coles, P.G. The Grammar School, Ongar 
tCook, R.G. Grove House, Highgate 


Moody, A.R. Grammar School,Chorlton-cum-Hardy 
C Yates,S. aal. Southport College 


Blackwell, R.A. s. Clapton Coll., Clapton Common 
Boss, T. B. al. Private tuition 
| Candy, R.L. a. Tellisford House, Redland, Bristol 
Deighton,J. E. a.ol. Grosvenor Colleze, Carlisle 
Flower, E.J Kent Coast College, Herne Bay 
Holdcroft,J.E. Peuketh School 
| tJohnson, 'E. B. d. Downside College, Harrogate 
tThom A ,A. E. Highbury Park School, N. 
die N. f. 
Nee Modern School, Newcastle-on-Tyne 


NL. C.E. Kent Coast College, Herne Bay 
Brown,G. D. St. Aubyn's, Woodford Green 
tGauntlett,F.V. — Starborongh School, Edenbridge 
Gritliths, L. s. Seaford College 
| Holuies,J. B. Norwich High School for Boys 
Horne, F.F. al. Wilmslow College 
Newham, L.F. Norwich High School for Boys 
| Roberts 6 The Palace School, Bewdley 


Roberts,G. a. Hoe Graminar School, Plymouth 
Thorne,A.C. «. — Wallingbrook School, Chulmleigh 


Baker, W.G. Steyning Grammar School 
*Kngland,C.C. The Grammar School, Ongar 


Headland, E.J. s.a. Brownlow College, Bowes Park 
Helmore- Samuel, B.G. a.d]. Southend Grammar S, 


St. Placid's, Horsham ` 


| tHerring,R. 
| Roberts, E. N, al. 
\ Roope, R.H. 


( Coleman, A.J. 

| Crundall, A.F. al. 
| Edwards,J.L. 

| Fish, H. B. 


East Finchley Grammar S. 
The Palace School, Bewdley 
Argyle House, Sunderland 


Shoreham Grammar School 
Tudor Hall, Hawkhurst 
Grosvenor College, Carlisle 
St. Aubyn's, Woodford Green 
| Goodman, A.K. — St. John's Coll., Green Lanes, N. 
| Johnson, P.R. Langharne School, Southsea 
| Jones, T.G. a. St. Johu's College, Green Lanes, N. 
LtShrubsole,R.D. — Kent Coast College, Herne Bay 


( Clements,8. Norwich High School for Boys 
| Clitte, W. a. Royal 5. for the Deaf, Old TralTord 
| Cook, L. E.G. mal. Swindon High School 
LWare,J.R. Modern School, Streatham 


(Arditi, S. a.c. f. Raleigh College, Brixton 
| Cooper, M.J. v. Littleton House, Knowle, Bristol 
| Hember,C.J. Littleton House, Knowle, Bristol 
| Korkis, C. The Grammar School, Ongar 
| Maunder,W.R. 

The School, Wellington Road, Taunton 
| Neal, T.W. «el, Tudor Hall, Hawkhurst 
| Partridge, A. H.J. v. 
| Fauntleroy, St. Leonard’s-on Sea 
LtStett,c. D. 


Springside House, Gorey, Jersey 
( Adams, R. Littleton House, Knowle, Bristol 
| Duncan, A. A. 


| Newcastle Modern S., Neweastle-on-Tyne 
| tField, F.J. The Grammar School, Ongar 
| Howes, H.C.S. «. Wallingbrook 8., Chulmleigh 
C fSmith,L. Montgoniery College, Sheffield 
( Drury,J. a.al, Southport. College 
| Kendall, A. East Finchley Grammar School 

Lodge, P. A. The Philologizal School, Southsea 


| Marchant, A. E. a.al. Tudor Hall, Hawkhurst 
| Tunbridge, F. Bethany Horse, Goudhurst 
CWard,J 8. al. Swindon High School 
(tAshley,C.E. St. Andrews S., Henley-on-Thames 


Birt, W.G. 

Cook, L.M. 

| tHipkin, R. 

| Holliwell, P.G. Jj. 

| tHope, A. M. 

| Horsnell. F.W. a. 

| tMay,J.K. 

| tMcGrezor,l. 

| Nelson,H. 

| 8mith,G. E. 

| Smith, S.G. 
Newcastle Modern School, Newcastle-on-Tyne 

| Swan, E.J. A. Tudor Hall, Hawkhurst 

| Tudman,J. E. Swindon 'High School 

C Welsh,A. Argyle House, Sunderland 


( Davis, A.L. V. Shoreham Grammar School 
| Knight,G.I. Laugharne School, Southsea 
| Macdonnell, L.A. a. Seaford College 
| Pratt,J.H. v. Newquay College, Cornwall 
| tSaunders,G. A. Steyne School, Worthing 
| Stoneman, H.T. e... Clapton Coll., Clapton Common 
LWigg, E.R. s. Laugharne School, Southsea 


( Baxendale, F.J.8, e, Swindon High School 
| Boreham, E. W. f. Seaford College 

j Causbrook, M. A. a. Carshalton Co]lege 

| Cavill, HJ. The Palace School, Bewdley 
| Fawdry, W. Bourne College, Quinton 
| Fransella,L. d. Warner's College, Richmond 
| Mackinnon,A. Newquay College, Cornwall 


Wallingbrook School, Chulinleigh 
Shorcham Grammar School 

The Philological School, Southsea 
Broadgate School, Nottingham 
Elm Grove School, Exinou th 

The High School, Brent wood 
Shoreham Grammar School 
Modern School, Streatham 
Grosvenor College, Carlisle 

The High School, Brentwood 


| tNix,L.C. Elm Grove School, Exmouth 
LWestrip,N. Bethany House, Goudhurst 
( Biddick,J.P. Newquay College, Cornwall 


! Burzess,C. C.H, a. 
Davidson, R.S. 

Newcastle Modern School, Newcastle-on-Tyne 
| tEdwards,G.C. Clark's College, Cardiff 
| Knight,C. P. Highbury Park School, N. 
| Metcalfe, H.C. Argyle House, Sunderland 
| Prior,G. Hoe Grainmar School, Plymouth 
| Sears,C.C, Wallingbrook School, Chulmleigh 
| *Wall,L.B. High School for Ba ys, Croydon 
(Williamson, E.A.R. Clapton Coll. „Clapton Common 


( Cole,0. E. Hoe Grammar Schoul, Plymouth 
| Hardern,V. Penketh School 
| Hunns,L.G. T. St. Aubyn's, Woodford Green 
| Macdonald,J. Highfield School, Muswell Hill 
| tMidgley, L.J. St. Leonards Collegiate School 
| Midwood,G. e. Penketh School 
| Seares, W.J. Raleigh College, Brixton 
Thomas, E. al. 

Newcastle Modern School, Newcastle-on-Tyne 
"Turner, S. E. Grammar School, Chorlton-cum- -Hardy 
( Check!and, E. Norwieh High School for Boys 
| Farrant, E.G. f. Newquay College, Cornwall 
| Grieve, J.C.J. a. St. Placid's, Horshain 


The High School, Brentwood 


Minns,J.A. Norwich High School for Boys 
tNicholas,A. Old College School, Carmarthen 
Lt Williams, L.C. Newquay College, Cornwall 
Ball, N.A. Hove College 
Carr, H. a. Private tuition 
| Clark, L. al. Kent Coast College, Herne Bay 


| Cox, R. NewcastleModernSchool, Neweastle-on-Ty ne 
| Goss, W.C.B. Wallingbrook School, Chulmleigh 

Howes,C.H. dier brook School, Chulmleigh 

tPalmer,R.A.K. eonards Collegiate School 
| Sansom,E.H. a. Modern School, Streatham, 
| Townsend,E. B. East Finchley Grammar School 
Ct Watson, D. High School for Boys, Croydon 
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BOYS, PRELIMINARY, Pass—Continued., 
( Aylen, E.C. Seaford College 
| tBrettingham,C. Elm Grove School, Exmouth 
| Clarke, F. W., Oxenford House, St. Lawrence, Jersey 


| Clarke, H. Tudor Hall, Hawkhurst 
| tJohn, R. A. Bethauy Rouse, Goudhurst. 
C tStronach,J. D.S. Grosvenor College, Carlisle 
( tAnsell, E.A, The Palace School, Bewdley 
| Baker, W.H The School, Wellington Road, Taunton 
| Bell, H. f. Private tuition 


| Dellow, T. E. «. 
| Newcastle Modern School, Newcastlc-on- Tyne 
| Drew, A. W. The Grammar School, Onyar 
tFarnworth,E.T. Shoreham Grammar School 
PRICE. Grove House, Highgate 
| Marks,G. P. Hoe Graminar School, Plymouth 

Oubridge, M.D. 
Newcastle Modern School, Newcastle-on-Tyne 


Roberts, O. W. Penketh School 
| Williams,C. R. Modern School, Streathauna 
(Woolman,T.L. Penketh School 
f Batchelor, R.W. Carshalton College 

tBodenhain, E. T, The Palace School, Bewdley 


| Hall, J.M. u. Peuketh School 
p ER. 


St. Johu's Choir School, St. Leonards-on-Sea 


(Chandler, E.R. d. The Grammar School, Ongar 

| Davidson, H.H. 

| Newcastle Mcdern School, Newcastle-on-Tyne 
Hodykinson,G.S.W. Grosvenor College, Carlisle 


tHutchings, W.D. Hoe Grammar School, Plymouth 
Mason, A.S. al. Broadgate School, Nottingham 
Wilson,G.C. Swindon High School 
(Bemand,L.J.C. The Palace School, Bewdley 
Bound, A. L. The Philological School, Southsea 
Cole, H.J. East Finchley Graminar School 


| Hemming, F.A.G. 
St. Peter's Eaton Square Choir School, 8. W. 
Hope,T. A. Modern School, Streatham 
| Jackson, J. a. Grosvenor College, Carlisle 
Pinsent,G.5. Wallingbrook School, Chulmleigh 
Steven, W.R. od. The High Sc hool, Brentwood 


Wero, W.M. — Clifton Coll., North Shore, Blackpool 
f Burroughes, E.R. e. Norwich High School for Boys 
Collinge, W. E. The Grammar School, Ongar 


Fuller, W.J.T. 
| Hewson,G. M. e. 
| tKemety, G.W. 
| Miller, N. P. 
Roberts, F. 
Suowball,N.A. e. 
| Newcastle Modern School, Newcastle-on-Tyne 
Willett, J.F. u.f. The Douglas School, Cheltenham 
( Bates,F.G. The Grammar School, Ongar 
| Brotherton,J.C, Bethany House, Goudhurst 
| Collins, A.W. 
| 8t. Peter's Eaton Square Choir School, S.W. 


St. Leonards Colleziate School 
Penketh School 

Balham Graminar School 

Clapton College, Clapton Common 
The Grainmar School, Ongar 


| Evans, A.O. Richmond Hill School, Richmond 
| Marsh, E. R. Littleton House, Knowle, Bristol 
"head, M. M. Shoreham Grammar School 
Sinith, W.C. The Palace School, Bewdley 


\t Woodward, A. W. High School for Boys, Croydon 


‘SENIOR. 


‘Pass Division. 


Wenketh School 
Hildathorpe College, Whitby 
Penketh School 
Private tuition 
Private tuition 


Lean,K.D. s. 
Blantern,V.J. a. 
Taylor,P.M. s.e.do. 
Cable, E. A.J. s.a. 
Bottomley, E. E. s.e.d.«o. 


Downs, E. ph. Wintersdorf, Birkdale, Southport 
Clay,H.M. ph. Wintersdorf, Birkdale, Southport 
Pearleas,B. s.h. Felthorpe, Hampton-on-Thaines 
Kelsall, A. L. Penketh School 


Stark,D.L. s.e.do. Crouch End High S. and Coll., N. 
( Bellec, A. s.a. f. St. Joseph's Convent, Olney 


| Scatcherd, M. do. 
St. Hilda's School, Sneaton Castle, Whitby 


Baker,G.K. s. Bell Vue, Herne Bay 
Morgan, M. s.do. Private tuition 
Farman,V.M. d. Queen's S., Speen Newbury, Berks 
Satchell, U.M. d. Redland College School, Bristol 
(Joseph, 8,8. Arundale School, Moseley 
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Barnett,L.N. The Grammar School, Ongar 
t Hare- Gill, H.V. Soutliport Modern School 
| LeBrun,A. f. Oxenford Ho., St. Lawrence, Jersey 


| Le Gresley, A.J, Springside House, Gorey, Jersey 
Pinsent, D.H.D. Wallingbrook School, Chulmleigh 


( Bacon, K.H. Bethany House, Goudhurst 
| Beetham, E. L. Seaford College 
Brook,L. H. Clifton College, North Shore, Black pool 
tCoen, 'D.W. St. Placid's, Horsham 
l tGilbertson, G.C. High School for Boys, Croydon 
| tinston,S.J.A. Hilsea College, Portsmouth 


| Kin, W. Downside Co!leze, Harrogate 
| Martin, R. G. Seatord Colere 
| tToas, G.H. Downside College, Harrogate 


| tTurner, J.G. Richmond Hill Schocl, Richmond 
tW illiams, A.H. 


St. Peter's Eaton Square Choir School, 8. W. 


( Hosking,S. Hoe Grammar School, Plymouth 
| Lambert, H. Argyle House, Sunderland 
| Laurier, L. J. The Grammar School, Ongar 
Murray, H. F. The Senool, Wellington Rd., Taunton 
Powell, F. W. Bethany House, Goudhurst 
Walker, D. 
Newcastle Modern School, Newcastle-on-Tyne 


( Ashdowne, A.M. St. Helen's College, Southsea 
| Bulman,C.G, Grosvenor College, Carlisle 
| Edwards, K.G. The School, Wellington: Rd., Taunton 
| Goodfe low, G.J. The Grammar School, Ongar 
| Hughes, F. E. Bourne College, Quinton 
| tMurray,J.Mel, Downside College, Harrogate 
| Wilkins,E. M.a. Tellisford House, Redlaud, Bristol 

A illiams, A.B. Steyne School, W orthing 

Willson, A.E. Steyne School, Worthing 


( Graham, C. Penketh School 
| tHandley,G.C. Clifton Coll., North Shore, Black pool 
| Stone, E. Clapton College, Clapton Common 
West, E.G. Shoreham Grammar School 


(+Farmer,J.H. The Palace School, Bewdley 
Leighton, F. H. e. Norwich High School tor Boys 
Williams,U. A. Hoe Grammar School, Plymouth 


(Dymond, H.B.  Tellisford House, Redland, Bristol 
| Frauklin, G. H.8. Steyning Grammar School 
| Heryctt, R. Steyning Grammar School 
| Scares, J. Raleigh College, Brixton 
| Stobo, J.H. The Higi School, Brentwood 
LY arney, L. A. The Graminar School, Ongar 


( Buxey,C. W.H. Laugharne School, Southsea 
Elliott, D. H. Mount Radford School, Exeter 
tGoding,J. H. Carshalton College 

| Greenwood, J.N. The Grammar School, Ongar 


| Gurr, A. H. The Grammar School, Ongar 
Moss, D.J. St. John's College, Westclifl-on-Sea 
Ramsay,E. Norwich High School for Boys 


Hoe Grammar School, Plymouth 
Tellisford House, Redland, Bristol 
Private tuition 

Penketh School 

Seaford College 


Smith, k. C. 
LtTaitt, J.A.J. 


[iced ,F. D. 


| Rendle, A. H. 


Jackson,J.S. 


Lee, L.H Bourne College, Quinton 
Linne, E. W. Newquay College, Cornwall 
Roberts, G.H. Norwich High School tor Boys 


GIRLS. 


For list of Abbreviations, see page 31. 


| Sayle, A.J. W. Bushey College, Watford 

\gilman,L. H. Minerva College. Leicester 
4857 s. 

(Gaskell, E. N. d.do. Private tuition 

4351 
Manning,E.M. Rock Hill S., Chulmleigh 
Williams, A. L. Cwmbach Council School 
Thomas, M. M. Grammar School, Pencader 
Leah, A.C. Private tuition 

( Hall, M.D. Skerry's College, Newcastle-on-Tyne 

(eee Dalkeith School, Ripon 
Higson,C. E.I. Wintersdorf, Birkdale, Southport 


Salaun,M. M. f. 
Davies,G.S. do. 


St. Joseph’s Convent, Olney 
Old College School, Carmarthen 


Roberts,G. Private tuition 
Hallatt, M.K. Penketh School 
( Hanchett, M. Private tuition 


V Mackay, K.G. Crouch End High School & College, N. 


Griftin,S. Pengwern College, Cheltenham 
Evans,T. Private tuition 
Barker, E. Pengwern College, Cheltenham 
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| Stroud, K. A. 
Tacon, J. R. 
St. Peter's Eaton Square Choir Sehool, S. W. 


Chambers,G.H. Bethany Housc, Goudhurst 
Critehley,G. N.S. Grosvenor College, Carlisle 
| Mumford,F.A, — Wallingbrook School, Chulmleigh 
| Tanner,d. A. Littleton House, Knowle, Bristol 
(C Taske r,J. E. a. The High School, Brentwood 


Ayles,W.L. The Philological School, Southsea 

Butterworth, J. St. Leonards Collegiate School 
| Carsberz,H.R. Hoe Grammar School, Plymouth 
| Nash, W.T. Richmond Hill School, Richmond 
Poot, T. Newcastle Modern S., Newcastle- on-Tyne 
V alentin, wW. St. Catherine's College, Richmond 
White, H. C.S. d. Grove House, Highgate 


( Dunn, H.S.G.H. Clapton College, Clapton Common 
| Evershed, H.S, Bethany House, Goudhurst 
! Gilord, L.S The Grammar School, Ongar 

Jackson, D.S. The Palace School, Bewdley 

Mauger, E.O. f. Oxenford H., St. Lawrence, Jersey 
| Nash, J.H. Carshalton Colle; ze 
Penn, E. W. The Grammar School, Ongar 
Wilkes,C. A, V. Bourne College, Quinton 
LW oodhouse, G. The Palace School, Bewdley 


(Burlinson, F. College School, Colwyn Bay 

| tMorris,G.B. The Palace School, Bewdley 

| Parker, C. East Finchley Granimar School 
| Tazewell, W.H. 

The School, Wellington Road, Taunton 

Norwich High School for Boys 

Walliugbrook School, Chulinleigh 

horeham Grammar School 

Carshalton Collega 

Bethany Honse, Goudhurst 


Grammar S., Chorlton-cum-Hardy 


(Wade, H.T.. 


Harford,S. x. 
Johnston, J.N. 
King, A.G. s. 
Knott, R. 
udi C.T. E. 
Newcastle Modern School, Newcastle-on-Tyne 


Parker, R. E. Bethany House, Goudhnrst 


( Barnett, E. d, Bourne College, Quinton 
Winder, B. East Finchley Grammar School 


( Brown,T.R. Newquay College, Cornwall 
UF orbes,C. L. Alexander House, Broadstairs 


( Jack, A. R. Grosvenor College, Carlisle 
Jago, A. P.C. Bethany House, Geudhurst 


( Bennett, T.C. Grammar N., Chorlton.enin. Hardy 
| Grutehtield, R. St. Leonard's Colleziate School 
| Hobson, R. G. H. Penketh School 
| Lee, L. P. Bourne College, Quinton 
| Puuter, D. 

C Newcastle Modern School, Newcastle-on-Tyne 
(Goldie, R.E. Newquay College, Cornwall 


| How, W.J. Steyning Grammar School 
Kethero, S. The Palace School, Bewdley 
[fre A.F. Bethany House, Goudh urst 
Wood,G. Newcastle Modern S., Newcastle-on-Tyne 


( Hougham,A.W. Bethany House, Goudhurst 


(C Wellesley, M. Arlington Park College, Chiswick 
( Hay, W. E. A. Argyle House, Sunderland 
C Hollins,C. The Palace School, Bewdley 
Styan,A.T. Hoe Grammar School, Plymouth 
Wagstall, C. Southern Progressive S., Southsea 


JUNIOR. 


Honours Divislon. 


Dunn,G.R. a.al.lt, 

Harris, W.E. 3.g.a.mu. 

Brown, M. e.g.ph. 

( Bryan, M.D. d. 

Musters Road Higher School, West Bridgford 

Rogers, F. s.e.g.a.al. Private tuition 

Happold,B.M. a. Hill Croft, Bentham 

Clark, D.L. a. Wintersdorf, Birkdale, Southport 


Fraikin,J.M.J. f. 
La Sagesse Convent, Golders Green Road, N.W. 


Hart, E. a. Belle Vue Girls' School, Bradford 
Parry, H. mu. Weirfield School, Taunton 
Edwards, M. s.g.a. Private tuition 
Gillespie, E.C. s.e.g. Private tuition 
| Rawsthorne,B. s.e. Wintersdorf, Birkdale, Southport 
Sheppard-Jones, K. L.S. e. Private tuition 
Wake, B. B. Belle Vue Girls' School, Bradford 


Private tuition 
Rock Hill S., Chulmleigh 
Private tuition 
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JUNIOR. 


Pass Division. 


*Qarwood-Challis,O. M. s. 
Granville College, Southampton 


Comrie School, Exeter 
Private tuition 
Yarm Grammar School 


( Cornish,J. s.g. 
Taylor, L. a. 
Ingledew,R. E. 


Paterson,C. V. al. 
Finsbury Park High School, Adolphus Road, N. 


Leventhorpe, M. L. ulf. Raymont, Shortlands 
Hebel, H. M, s.e,a. (Brighton 
Convent of the Sisters of Nevers, Withdean, 
Little,J.R.R. s.e. Glenlea, Herne Bay 
Savage, D.C. 
Grange Road Secondary Girls' School, Bradford 


Vardon, L.J. Springside House, Gorey, Jersey 
Randall, V. s.g. Comrie School, Exeter 
(*McLaren,A.L. Wintersdorf, Birkdale, Southport 


\Snelus,S.M. ge.ch. 
Blake, S. W. s. 
Gates, E. E. s.e. 
Wiseman,M.A. a. 


Private tuition 

Wellington College, Hastings 
2 Private tuition 
Hill Croft, Bentham 
Reuben,R. Minerva Collcze, Leicester 
“McNeil, A. Lime Tree House, York 
( Dodds,I. a.al, College of Pharmacy, North Finchley 
C, Wake,L.M.H. mu. Weirfield School, Taunton 
Smyth, B. M. e.^.g. Private tuition 
( Bentall, M.V. Wintersdorf, Birkdale, Southport 
Davis, W.G. K. s. Sussex House, Rye 

| Femley, M.L. e. West View School, Cheadle Hulme 
L*Webber,E.P. s, Private tuition 


( *Allen, H, s. 
| Pendennis College, Streatham High Road, S.W. 


Millward, F.E. Girls’ Grammar School, Levenshulme 
(Golding, E. A. Skerry's College, Liverpool 


| Mitchell, E.A. a. 
C Musters' Road Higher School, West Bridgford 


'" Clery,M,V. «Jf. St. Joseph's Convent, Olney 


Hill, E. Penketh School 
Dom ville, H.M. Penketh School 
*Mason,M. x. Felthorpe, Hampton-ou-Thames 
(Gordon,J.M. Mount Ladies’ College, Clent 
,*Hugh,L.8. Granville College, Southampton 


( Carter, M.W. e. 
| Johnson, E. ch, 
Moys, A.V. 
Finsbury Park High School, Adolphus Road, N. 
CSerrell, D.H. mu. Weirtield School, Taunton 


The Queen's School, Chester 
Private tuition 


Woodham,D. Granville College, Southampton 
f Blakesley, H.C, B. Private tuition 
(Thorburn, U. Penketh School, nr. Warrington 


( Campbell, E. M. Crouch End High S. and College,N. 
| Dewhirst,M. a. Private tuition 


| Foster. Mount Ladies' College, Clent. 
*Heuaff, A. M. f. St. Joseph's Convent, Olney 
*Corner, E. M. Hildathorpe College, Whitby 
Montague, E. W. Private tuition 
( Capstick, M.L.M. 


La Sagesse Convent, Golders Green Road, N.W. 
Whiteley, D. e.a. Private tuition 

( Cartledge,D. s. Private tuition 
C Byne,M.L. s. Private tuition 


(^ Barnard,G.S. Hildathorpe College, Whitby 
| Bonthiron, M.O.C. Dunfermline High School 
Macfarlane, D. B.E. J. Hindhead School for Girls 
* Davies,M.T. Clark's College, Cardiff 
Ferraz,C.P. Private tuition 
"Morgan, E. Lulworth House, Caerleon 
(Warlow,E.M. Victoria S. of Languages, Liverpool 
Guest, M. Girls’ Grammar School, Levenshulme 
( King, M.D. Mill Hill School, Leicester 
.McAdam,M.U.B. Tower House, Upper Norwood 
( "Cable, E.G. Westtield House, Andover 


| Dick,J.L. d. Wintersdorf, Birkdale, Southport 


| Empson, V. A. M.L. E. E. v. 
i Wiutersdorf, Birkdale, Southport 


Pengwern College, Cheltenham 
Rock Hill Schoo), Chulmleigh 


| Gittins, L.G. 
Turner, K.A. 
*4855 s. 

* Flavell, F.G. d. 

| * Hubbard, H. 

LLonginuir,N. 
Greratt, C. L. 


Mount Ladics' College, Clent 
Mill Hill School, Leicester 
Private tuition 

Wellington College, Hastings 


Vincent,L.M. Private tuition 


du i 
St. Hilda's School, Sneaton Castle, Whitby 


U Clewley, M. Private tuition 

Blackmore, M. mu. Weirtield School, Taunton 
( "Cowan,M. Ladies! College, Nantwich 
LPopplewell,E.H.A. ' Finbragh, Southsea 
( Luyts, Y.E.F. f. Hindhead School for Girls 
Turner, E. a, Private tuition 


Brearley, E. Girls’ High School, Rothwell 

Rogers, H.G. Wellington College, Hastings 

* 4053 i 

Gill, W. A. Lime Tree House, York 
( Twigg, M. Private tuition 


| «williams, V. D. 

L Pendennis College, Streatham High Rd., S.W. 
Byrne, E.G. Crouch End High School and Coll., N. 
Dale,M. a. Private tuition 
Norman, J.G. A. Private tuition 

( Jones,C. E. Private tuition 

U McKenna, M.H. Penketh School 

( King-Hamilton,Q.E. . Minerva College, Leicester 

| Oswald, K.M. e. Private tuition 


Stelfox,E. Victoria S, of Languages, Liverpool 
Pincoimbe, E. M. Pengwern College, Cheltenhain 
Cumming, E. M. «t. Loreburn College, Manchester 

( Mitchell, A. B. Private tuition 

Lasse s. 

(Greatorex,P.A. 


L Pendennis College, Streatham High Road, S.W. 
Smith, D.E. Private tuition 
Le Huquet,B. /, The Crown S., St. Martin's, Jersey 
Taylor, E.F. Private tuition 
Gritlith, D. do. Private tuition 
Armstrong,J.G.F. Pengwern College, Cheltenlian 


Kright, L.A. Private tuition 
Hepworth, W. Ion House, East Molesey 
( Good win, A.G. Pengwern College, Cheltenham 
C Macintosh,C. Private tuition 


PRELIMINARY. 


Honours Division. 


( Denniss,8.G. s.e.h.a.f.d. 
| * Alexandra College, Shirley, Southampton 


(Kenar, E.M. d.mu. Rock Hill School, Chulmleigh 
Foot, W. sek. Comrie School, Exeter 
Maunder, R. bk. Comrie School, Exeter 


Bryan, H.F. a. 
Musters Road Higher School, West Bridgford 


Boulding,E.M. s.e.al. 
Crouch End High Schcol & College, N. 


Thomas, E.G. e.f. Wellington College, Hastings 


PRELIMINARY. 


Pass Division. 


+Kemp, P.M. Wintersdorf, Birkdale, Southport 
Chrrchill, W. A. A. J. Pentland House, Radlett 
Cohen, R. Minerva College, Leicester 
Hiorns, L.D. Temple School, Aylesbury 


Garrett, E. cal, Tower House, Upper Norwood 
Wilson,M.E. d. Hill Croft, Bentham 


(Brownlow, D.A. a. Wintersdorf, Birkdale, Southport 
LPalmer, M.V. a. Stapleton Hall School, Stroud Green 


tJarvis,G. Weirfield School, Taunton 


t4554 
Beattie, W.M. d. 
+Wytnan, P. 


Duzeleby,E. e.h. Birklands, Harrogate 
Lampard,W.L. al. The Grammar N., Southend-on-Sea 


Bateson,M.C. al. Hill Croft, Bentham 
Leicester,S, 


Springtield School, Stockport 
Penketh School 


Penketh School | 


Pembroke House, Southampton 
Springfield School, Stockport 
Jones, E RLU. s.d. Highs, for Girls, Shirley, B'ham 
| Manners, E. Rock IHN School, Chulinleizh 
(Webb, E. Mou. Stapleton. Hall School, Stroud Green 


(Pond, N. e.a. 


tBaker,5. K. 
| Disi. 


Private tuition 
C Roper, M. a. Wintersdorf, Birkdale, Southport 


{ tDryland, B. Steyne High School, Worthing 
| tFalkingbridge,F.R. Hildathorpe College, Whitby 
Green, EB. s. Upton Lodge Schooi, Anerley 
tRenant, D.A. Peinbroke House, Southampton 


Fitzgerald,G. s. Private tnition 
Hay ward, E. M. s. Tower House, Upper Norwood 


( Cameron.J,D. Hill Croft, Bentham 
LCase, D.F. Hill Crest, Ainsdate 
(Eastgate, H. a.f. Mount Ladies’ Colleze, Clent 
(Hales, M.K. d. Felthorpe, Hampton-on-Thames 
( Clay, C. M. a. Wintersdorf, Birkdale, Southport 
Olsberg, E. J. Minerva College, Leicester 


Bolton, F. M. h. 
Alexandra College, Shirley, Southanipton 


Brock, Marjorie The Limes, Buckhurst Hill 
| ees e Old College School, Carmarthen 
Witt, V.M. ^. Bitterne Park High S., Southampton 
Craig, H. W. Penketh School 
( Kitley, M.E. Wellington Colleze, Hastings 
(Symes, Q.A. Steyne High School, Worthing 


( Clare, E. M. 
| Doggrell, V.G. 
LEckley, L. B. 


( Huntington, M.D. 
| Le Gresley, M. 


Rock Hill School, Chulmleigh 
Pembroke House, Southampton 
Pengwern College, Cheltenham 


Hill Croft, Bentham 
Greenhill House, Gorey, Jersey 
CWiuser,C. Steyne High School, Worthing 


f Birchall, H. Ladies’ College, Nantwich 
CWillians,G.I. Clifton Coll., North Shore, Black pool 
Harry,M. 

Pease,S.V. 


( Bean, M. d. 
j Caldwell, M.E. 


St. Margaret's School, Bridgend 
Upton Lodge School, Anerley 


Lime Tree House, York 
Penketh School 


C Hunter, M. M.3. Wellington College, Hastings 
( * Albright, M. Penketh School 
Brock,Mollie The Limes, Buckhurst Hiil 
Jackson, E.C. Steyne High School, Worthing 
(Davies, M.R. Stapleton Hall School, Stroud Green 


| tGodsell, I. N. 
| Finsbury Park High School, Adolphus Road, N. 
L Hart, D. M. Steyne, High School, Worthing 


Foale, H.D. d. Private tuition 


Staley, D.V. oal, Private tuition 


Thompson,M. Grammar School, Southend-on-Sea 
( Cree, D. E. Exmouth Villa, Stoke 
| Longley, B.R. d. Temple School, Aylesbury 
C fOstick,L. Lime Tree House, York 


Courtis, G.S. 
Duncan, A.A. 
Alexandra College, Shirley, Southampton 


Exmouth Villa, Stoke 


Laban, D. Wintersdorf, Birkdale, Southport 
Mannington, R. Wellington College, Hastings 
(4 Thomas, D. Old College School, Carmarthen 
f Ashenden, F.F. Sussex House, Rye 


| tFish, E.J. 
| Hough, N. 
| Jones, E. e. 
| Lloyd, D.G. 
| Pengelley, K. 
Wells, H.A. 


Beesley, D.I. s. 
Farthing, N. h. 


Pengwern College, Cheltenham 

The Grammar School, Southend-on-Sea 
College School, Colwyn Bay 
Ladies' College, Nantwich 
Steyne High School, Worthing 
Upton Lodge School, Anerley 


Fauntleroy, St. Leonards-on-Sea 
Birklands, Harrogate 


Hewitson,J. M. Wintersdorf, Birkdale, Southport 
Lenanton,A.N. The Limes, Buckhurst Hill 
Strong, E. K. Temple School, Aylesbury 
( Hartley, M. Penketh School 


Penketh School 
Trinity House, Bexhill-on-Sea 


| Plumpton, B. M.D. f. 
LWoodeuck, W.E. 


( Birtwistle, L.W. a. 
| Egerton, R. A. 


Tower House, Upper Norwood 
Ladies’ College, Nantwich 


|j Em pson,G. E. Wintersdorf, Dirkdale, Southport 

| Pyle,M.H. Alexandra Coll., Shirley, Southampton 

(Thomson, E. Hill Croft, Benthain 
Norcott,F. Penketh School 
Young, L. Burwood College, East Sheen 

(Bentley,E. A. Lancefield College, Southend-on-Sea 

| Falle,1.T. Greenhill House, Gorey, Jersey 
tHadley,F.E. 


Musters Road Higher School, West Bridgford 
Mather,C. B. d, Penketh School 
Stevens, E. B. h. Tower House, Upper Norwood 


( Partridge, R.K. 


| Hizh School for Girls, Shirley, Birmingham 
Pashley, M. K. Springside House, Gorey, Jersey 
Wright,E, Birklands, Harrogate 


Feb. 1, 1918.] 


GIRLS, PRELIMINARY, Pass—ocontinued. 
Seed, M. M. Penketh School 
Jackson, K. Newlands College for Girls, Bootle 


fAllen,V.A.K. Trinity House, Bexhill-on-Sea 
Bastick,E.H. High S. for Girls,Shirley, Birmingham 
| fnoratan,O. E. L Sussex House, Rye 


| DownsH.A. e. Wintersdorf, Birkdale, Southport 
| Landstad,L.M. Lime Tree House, York 


Oulton,A. Ladies' College, Nantwich 
Robson, H. Penketh School 
Brodrick,B. Wintersdorf, Birkdale, Southport 
Bradburn,E, Royal S. for the Deaf, Old Trafford 
Thomas,C.E. St. Margaret's School, Bridgend 


LOWER FORMS EXAMINATION. — 


( Blowers,G. B. Tower House, Upper Norwood 
Abbott, J.A. Hove College | 
Acton, W. B. Herne Bay College 
Adams, B. A. Shoreham Grammar School 
Adamson, F. H.C. St. Leonard's Collegiate School 
Adanson, M. Argyle House, Sunderland 
Addis, I. B. Hove College 
Adkins,D. W. Hazelwood School, Kingston-on-Thames 
Akat, I.W. Bhoreham Grammar School 
Alexander, W. B. New College, Harrogate 
Anderson,G.8. Wilmslow College 
Armitage, M. Clifton Coll., North Shore, Black pool 
Avis R.H. Shorehain Grammar School 
Baber, W.J. Littleton House, Knowle 


Bailey, J.H. Grammar School, Ongar 
Bainbridge, H.W. Oxenford H., St. Lawrence, Jersey 


Balfour, J. K. Shoreham Grammar School 
Balmer, C.C. Wilmslow College 
Bamford, H.C. Arlington Park College, Chiswick 
Barber, C. H. Southend-on-Seg Grammar School 
Barher, R.J. Eton House, Southend-0n-5eg 
Barberis, V. 84 Lisle Street, W.C. 
Barkway,C. H. Bethany Honse, Goudhurst 
Barnard,C. W. St. Aubyn's, Woodford Green 


Barnard, R.A. St. Aubyn's, Woodford Green 
Barrett, E.G. Southampton Boys’ Coll. & High 5. 
Baynton, R.A. Kent Coast College, Herne Bay 
Beavis A. St. Aubyn's, Woodford Green 
Bennett,C.S. Littleton House, Knowle 
Bizgin, R.H. The Douglas School, Cheltenham 
Biulield, A. W. Tudor Hall, Hawkhurst 
Birtley,J.G. Argyle House, Sunderiand 
Bisson,3.C. West End Scliool, Jersey 
Blascheck, B. Southend-on-Sea Grammar School 
Blouet, D. M. R. Broadgate School, Nottingham 
Body, A.H. Linton, Southend-on-Sea 
Bolton,C. M. Steyne School, Worthing 
Bou!ding, B.G. Kent Coast College, Herne Bay 
Bradley,G. E. York Minster Choir School 
Bradley, W. Steyne School, Worthing 
Brassingthwaighte,C.H. Norwich High S. for Boys 
Brayshay,C. Wilinslow College 
Breese, À. E. Steyne School, Worthing 
Bridge,C.R. Bethany House, Goudhurst 
Brigys,T. Temple College, East Sheen 


Broadbridge, H.E. Shoreham Grammar School 

Town,J.E. Shoreham Grammar School 
Brown,J.M Grammar School, Ongar 
Budd, E.F Seatord College 
Burrell,T Shorehaim Grammar School 
Burton,P O New College, Harrogate 

urton,G.E Shoreham Grammar School 
Butler, D. College School, Colwyn Bay 
Butler, H. College School, Colwyn Bay 
Butterfield, L. Ansdell School, Lytham 
Cairna,R,. New College, Harrogate 
Callard,F. L. Richmond Lodge, Torquay 
Carnes, A.D. The School, Wellington Road, Taunton 
Cavell J.H. Swindon High School 
Charlesworth, N. Lytham College 


Chibnall,J.G, 
hid wick, E.W. 

Childs, F.C. 

Clarke, W.B. 


Seatord College 

Tudor Hall, Hawkhurst 
Steyne School, Worthing 
Wilmslow College 


C)le,G. Wilmslow College 
Coleman, B.L. Shoreham Grammar School 
colin, ACJM. Richmond Hill School 

llins, W.H.A. Herne Bay College 


c in, FJ, West End School, Jersey 
Ortield,D.N, Kent Coast College, Herne Bay 
Ousens,J.H. St. Aubyn's, Woodford Green 

Core R.C. Brownlow College, Bowes Park 
Owdery,F.R. West End School, Jersey 


Cowie L G 
rie, Wd rammar School, Ongar 
Craig,T.J.D. Steyne School, Worthing 


rane, H. Southport Modern School 
Crates JM. Bethany House, Goudhurst 
rill,C.P. West End School, Jersey 
Crovk,A.E, — Southampton Boys’ College & High S. 


BOYS. 


Cross,G.L. Arlington Park College, Chiswick 
Cursons,C. W. Herne Bay College 
Cutler, T. L. Modern School, Streatham 
Dadswell,C.J. Shoreham Grammar School 


Dallimore,D.F. Southampton Boys’ Coll. & High S. 


Davidson, R.H. Argyle House, Sunderland 
Davies, L. E. Herne Bay College 
Daviss,F.A. Richmond Hill School 
Day, A.R. Swindon High School 
Deacon, k.L. Seaford College 
de Basagoiti, P.G. W. Shoreham Grammar School 
Dennis, C. E. Modern School, Streatham 


Steyne School, Worthing 
Herne Bay College 
Penketh School 


Denyer, H.K.A. 
Dewis, H.W. 
Dodds, J.C. 


Dodds, J.G. New College, Harrogate 
Dodds, J. N. East Leigh, Shetlield 
Drury, R. Southport College 
Duck, W.W. Tellisford House, Redland, Bristol 


Duler, D.H. The School, Wellington Road, Taunton 
Dungey, J.J. Tudor Hall, Hawkhurst 
Dyson,G. E. Herne Bay College 


Dyson,J.C. Herne Bay Colleze 
Edwards,G.A. Eton House, Southend-on-Sea 
Evans,A.J. College School, Colwyn Day 
Ewart, W.B. Eton House, Southend-on-Sea 
Farr, R.J. Shoreham Grammar School 


Featherstone,E.L. The Douglas School, Chelteuham 
Fisher, L. E. Hove College 


Flanagan, E. H. Hove College 
Fleetwood,T. Lytham College 
Foort, R.H. Southampton Boys’ College & High S. 
Forman, R. Broadgate School, Nottingham 
Fox, R. E. Kent Coast College, Herne Bay 
Fraser, A. E. Shoreham Grammar School 
Fraser, E.C. Shoreham Grammar School 
Frey, T.3. Eton House, Southend-on-Sea 
Frogtey, F.W. Kent Coast College, Herne Bay 
Frost,C.V. Swindon High School 
Fulford, W. Grammar School, Ongar 


Garnett, A.C, Southport. College 
Gearle,J. W. Hove College 
Gilby,J. College School, Colwyn Bay 
Gillett, E. Les. Steyne School, Worthing 
Gilley,S.G. Harleston House, St. Lawrence, Jersey 


Gould,J. W. Up College 
Green, W.8. Swindon High School 
Grevatt,A.F. Steyne School, Worthing 
Grierson. B. Argyle House, Sunderland 
Gritliths, B.C. Grammar School, Ongar 
Hale,C.L. Tellisford House, Redland, Bristol 
Hall, E. W. Mutley Grammar School 


Hall,F. Argyle House, Sunderland 
Hallam,C.G. Broadgate School, Nottingham 


Hammerton,K.M. Herne Bay Coilege 
Hancock,C. M. Littleton House, Knowle 
Hatch,J. W. Beverley House, Harrow 
Hay,W.L. Argyle House, Sunderland 
Haydon,J. Steyne School, Worthing 
Hay hoe, R.W. Norwich High School for Boys 
Helsby, B. Lytham College 


Hensman,H. Redcliffe School for Boys, Teddington 


Heron,C. F. East Leigh, Shettield 
Hewlett,J .E.C. The Douglas School, Cheltenham 
Hews,E. F. Shoreham Grammar School 
Heyworth, H.G. Southport Modern School 
Hill,J. T. B. Tudor Hall, Hawkhurst 
Hill, W.L. Southport Modern School 
Hinds,G. W. Southport Modern School 
Hine,P.J. Mutley Grammar School 
Hinks,H.V. Southend-on-Sea Grammar School 
Hipwell,J. Steyne School, Worthing 
Holloway, L.W. Shoreham Grammar School 
Holman, M.G, Shoreham Grammar School 
Holme,G.D. Hill Croft, Bentliam 
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LWinstanley, L.E. Penketh School 
Wilks,M.1. Private tuition 
Worboys, W.M. 

St. Martin's Terrace School, St. Martin, Jersey 

( Smith, M. Felthorpe, Hampton-on-Thames 

CL fThomas,R. M. Old College Scliool, Carinarthen 
Drummond,K.M. Hill Crest, Ainsdale 


PASS LIST. 


Homer,G. R. Arlington Park College, Chiswick 
Hooper, R. W. Herne Bay College 
Horsetield,L.G. Littleton House, Knowle 
Horsnell, T. B.S. High School, Brentwood 
Howard,G. Kent Coast College, Herne Bay 
Howden,J.E. Southport College 


Hudson,L. W. 
Hudson,V.G. 


Richmond Lodge, Torquay 
Kent Coast College, Herne Bay 


Huyhes,J.L.M. Lulworth House, Caerleon 
Hunt, H.R. Seaford College 
Hunt,T.J. Shoreham Grammar School 
James, L.G.S. Richmond Lodge, Torqnay 
Jennings, L.S.C. Steyne School, Worthing 
Jimpson,R.J.C.  Harleston H., St. Lawrence, Jersey 
Johnson,5. R. Swindon High School 
Jones, B. A. Penketh School 
Jones,G.8. A. Southport College 
Jones, K.A. Southport Modern School 
Jones,N. Penketh School 


Kealey, E.A. 
Keith, D. M! L. 
Kelley, R.R. 


Kent Coast College, Herne Bay 
Steyne School, Worthing 

New College, Harrogate 
Kerstin, E. E. A. Eton House, Southend-on-Sea 
Kiug, H.G. Shoreham Grammar School 
Kite.G, St. Leonards Collegiate School 
Knight, F.L. Shoreham Grammar School 
Lambert,S. EK, Argyle Honse, Sunderland 
Latter, H.T. Kent Coast College, Herne Bay 
Laws, D. B. Argyle House, Sunderlaud 
Leary,D.J. Southampton Boys' Coll. & High School 
LeBrocq, H. Harleston H., St. Lawrence, Jersey 


LeRoy, L. Shoreham Grammar School 
London,S. R. Tellisford House, Redland, Bristol 
Lowther,C. H. Southport Modern School 
Maidment, L. Shoreham Granimar School 


Maine. H.J.R, 
Majdalany,J. 


Southport College 
New College, Harrogate 
Makey, D.A. Temple College, East Sheen 
Mallet, C. R. West End School, Jersey 
Marett,J.T. — Harleston House, St. Lawrence, Jersey 
Marriott,C. H.W. Hove College 
Marriott, L. W. Shoreham Grammar School 


Mason, B.G. Eton House, Southend-on-Sea 
Mauger,H. Oxenford Houre, St. Lawrence, Jersey 
Mckenna, W.H. Southport Modern School 
Medlycott, B.R. Steyne School, Worthing 
Middleton,C. New College, Harrogate 


Richmond Hill School 


Mills,C. G.B. 
Shoreham Grammar School 


Mills,S.G.M. 


Mitchell, M. E. Downside College, Harrogate 
Moran, B. D. Herne Bay College 
Moretti, E. 84 Lisie Street, W.C. 
Morrow,D.J. Temple College, East. Sheen 
Mumford,S.C., Arlington Park College, Chiswick 
Mundy,R. W. Brownlow College, Bowes Park 
Myles, R. H.G. Tudor"Hall, Hawkhurst 
Nash, D.G. Shoreham Grammar School 


Nash, L. West End School, Jersey 
Negus, E.O. Southend-on-Sea Grammar School 
Newing,S.T. Tudor Hall, Hawkhurst 
Niblett, H. A. W. Herne Bay College 
Nicholls,U. W. Lytham College 
Nickson,F.S. Clifton Coll., North Shore, Blackpool 


Norwood, W.A. Eton House, Southend-on-Sea 
Olszewski,S. W. Bethany House, Goudhurst 
Owen,J.N.C. Bt. Catherine's College, Richmond 
Pangbourne,G. W. Shoreham Grammar School 
Parker, D.R. Shoreham Grammar Schoo] 
Parker, F.A. Steyne School, Worthing 
Payton,G. Bethany House, Goudhurst 
Pemberton, E.C. Richinond Lodge, Torquay 


Pilditch,V.L. Shorehain Graminar School 
Pile, E. Hove College 
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BOYS, LowrnR FonMs—Continued. 


Portch,J. W. Arlington Park College, Chiswick 
Porter, A. E. R.F. Temple College, East Sheen 
Pout, A. R. L. Richmond Lodge, Torquay 
Purves, W. E. T. New College, Harrogate 
Ralph,N. Newquay Colleze, Cornwall 
Reade,M. Swindon High Schoct 
Richardson, F.S. Grammar School, Ongar 
Ridout,J.E. Bethany House, Goudhurst 
Rimmer, W.H. Southport Modern School 
Roberts, B. Shoreham Grammar School 
Roberts, E. H. Richmond Hill School 
Rosby,C.R. Swindon High School 
Rowlatt, R. South port College 
Roydes,P. Royal Schoo! for the Deaf, Old Trafford 
Rule, W.T. Herne Bay College 
Rundle,J.V.E. Tellisford House, Redland, Bristol 
Sangster,C.K. Southport Modern School 
Sarchet, E. R. Laugharne School, Southsea 
Scares,G. H. Raleigh College, Brixton 
Scholes,G. Lytham College 
Schooley, W.A. Bethany House, Goudhurst 
Searle,C. W. Shoreham Grammar School 
Seddon, W. Penketh School 
Sharpe,C. Sandycroft, Black pool 
Shaw, E.F. Ansdell School, Lytham 
Shaw,L.T. Shoreham Grammar School 
Short, L.H. Froebel House, Devonport 


Siinmons,G.F. The School, Wellington Rd.. Taunton 


Sleggs,C. A. Richmond Hill School 
Smart, S. E. Shoreham Grammar School 
Smith, K. W. Modern School, Streatham 
Smith, M. Clifton College, North Shore, Black pool 
Smith,R. Norwich High School for Boys 
A’ Bear, H.L. Sunnyland, Henley-on-Thames 
Allen, W. E. Alexandra College, Shirley 
Alton,M. Dalkeith Sehool, Ripon 
Ashworth,W.M. Steyne High School, Worthing 
Ball,G.E. Lancefield College, Southend-on-Sea 
Bamford,M. Wintersdorf, Birkdale, Sonthport 
Barnes,l.M. Temple School, Aylesbury 
Bateson,M.I. Hill Croft, Bentham 
Blackham,E. L. Sunnyland, Henley-on-Thames 
Bland, M. Hill Croft, Bentham 
Bonnet,J. Anglo-French 8., Leicester Square, W.C. 
Bostel, W.J. Steyne High School, Worthing 


Bowerman,kK. South View School, Holcombe Rogus 


Brassington, V.R.- Springfield College, Whitstable 
Brewis, M. Crowstone House, Westcliti-on-Sea 
Brown,L.1. Conlought House, Portsmouth 
Brown, W. Penketh School 


Castle,W.A. Crouch End High School & College, N. 
Chase, D. Steyne High School, Worthing 
Clark,D.F. Westoe High 8. for Girls, South Shields 


Clark,M.J. Hildathorpe College, Whitby 
Clark,N. Westoe High 8. for Girls, South Shields 
Clarson, V. Crouch End High School & College, N. 
Clegg,C. P. Kelvin House. Ruislip 
Cooper, E. Penketh School 
Cope, W. M. Ladies' Collage, Nantwich 


Copsey, D.E. Hazelwood School, Kingston-on-Thames 
Cornewall- Walker, K. M. Private tuition 
Cossavella, H. Anglo-French S., Leicester Sq., W.C. 


Croucher,J. Pembroke House, Southampton 
Cutting, B. Temple School, Aylesbury 
Dagworthy,G.E.M. Rock Hill School, Chulmleigh 
Davis, E. A. Mount Ladies’ Colleze, Clent 
Dean, J. A. Rock Hill School, Chulmleigh 
Domone,N. Granville College, Southampton 
Drage, E. M. Girls’ High School, Rothwell 
Evans,K.E. Steyne High School, Worthing 
Evans,V. Sandycroft, Blackpool 
Evemy,H.M. Alexandra College, Shirley 
Fisher, F.M. Crowstone House, Westcliff-on-Sea 
Ford,G.A. Rock Hill School, Chulmleigh 
Foster, E. Beechcrott, Richinond Hill, S.W. 
Foster, F. M. Penketh School 
France,G. Birklands, Harrogate 
Fuller, T.C. Cornwallis High School, Hastings 


Furlong, B. M, Rock Hill School, Chulmleigh 
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Snook,C. W. Shoreliam Grammar School 
Snook,F.H. Shoreham Grammar School 
Snook,I.R. Steyne School, Worthing 
Solomon,G. A. Herne Bay College 
Sowerbutts, R. Fauntleroy, St. Leonards-on-Sea 
Spencer, E.J. lon House School, East Molesey 
Spry,J.R. Mutley Grammar School 
Stacey, E. Steyne School, Worthing 


Stacey, R.W. 
Stammers, L.J. 


Kent Coast College, Herne Bay 
Norwich High Sehool for Boys 


Starling, H.J. Norwich High School for Boys 
Suddards,T. W. Lytham College 
Sullivan,J.F. St. Placid's, Horsham 
Sutton, R.L. Eton House, Southend-on-Sea 
Swales, E.P. Southport Modern School 
Tarchetti,A. 34 Lisle Street, W.C. 
Taylor,A. Arlington Park College, Chiswick 
Taylor, A.G.N. Kent Coast College, Herne Bay 
Taylor, H.J. Kent Coast College, Herne Bay 
Thorley, A. E. Southport College 
Thorn, R. Norwich High School for Boys 
Thurman,F.M. Southport College 
Tibbs,C. Herne Bay College 
Ticehurst, E. A. Shoreham Granimar School 
Tone,J.W. Mutley Grammar School 
Tranmer,L. New College, Harrogate 
Trott, H. W. Shorcham Grammar School 
Truman,C. E.H. Broadgate School, Nottingham 
Turner, H. R.S. Shoreham Grammar School 
Turner,J. H. W, Seaford College 
Vallance, A.N. Ion House School, East Molescy 
Vermeylen,B. Herne Bay College 
Viekery,V.C. Steyne School, Worthing 
Walkden,S.S, Southport Modern School 
GIRLS. 
Gale, J.W. Mount Ladies’ College, Clent 
Goodall,D.H.V. Girls’ S., Brackley Road, Chiswick 
Gordon,C. D. Mount Ladies' College, Clent 
Goss, A. E. Rock Hill School, Chulmleigh 


Green, E.H. Fairlie School, Grassendale, Liverpool 
Groome,S.J. Royal School for the Deaf, Old Trafford 


Hackett,J.M. 
Hadfield, M. 
Preparatory S., Queen St., Ashton-under-Lyne 


Mount Ladies’ College, Clent 


Hall,f. Mayfield, West Norwood 
Harris,E. E. Rock Hill School, Chulmleigh 
liatton,M. Sunnyland, Henley-on-Thames 
Heath, E.I. Melbury, Clarendon Road, Watford 
Hecks,G. Dunmore School, St. Leonards-on-Sea 
Hewitson, W. Wintersdorf, Birkdale, Southport 
Hope, M.C.N. Temple School, Aylesbury 
Huntbach,E. Ladies' College, Nantwich 
Hutton, EK. Beecheroft, Richmond Hill, S.W. 
Johnson, H. E. Ladies’ College, Nantwich 
Jones, D. Alexandra College, Shirley 
Joyes,C.M. Steyne High School, Worthing 
Kaye, W.A. Crowstone House, Westcliff-on-Sea 
Kelsall, A. Penketh School 
Kershaw, A.E. Penketh School 
Kirk, M.L.T. Steyne High School, Worthing 
Lecfe, M. Birklands, Harrogate 
Lewis,A. Ingleside, Bridgend 
Lilly, D.E. Mount Ladies’ College, Clent 
Mankin,G.T. Hildathorpe College, Whitby 
Manning, A. Rock Hill Sehool, Chulnileigh 
Marchlhant,G.L. — Hazelwood S., Kingston-on-Thames 
Martin, H. Cuniberland House, Stoke Newington 
Mason,B. Birklands, Harrogate 
Mason,D. M. Springfield College, Whitstable 
Matthews, H.P. Alexandra College, Shirley 
Milburn,O, Hildathorpe College, Whitby 
Miller, D.V. Trinity House, Bexhill-on-Nea 


Minett, W.F. 
Morser, F.M. 
Mudie-Draper,L. 


Spriugtield College, Whitstable 
Private tuition 
Cornwallis High School, Hastings 


Nice,J. Maytield, West Norwood 
Owen,E.F. Penketh School 
Pannell, H.H. Hazelwood S., Kingston-on-Thames 
Philbey, B. M. Temple School, Aylesbury 


Walker,E.E. 
Walker,J. 


Walker-Arnott,C. D. 
Walinsley,G.C, 


Warner, L.P. 
Warner, O.P. 
Warren,A. 
Watson, H. 
Watson, R.W. 


Waymark,A.P. 


Webb, I.F.F. 
Welter,N. 
Weston,W.J. 
Wheat,J.H. 
White, A.G. 
White, D. 
Whitehead,C. 
Whitehead,R. 


Whittingham,F.I. 


Wickens, L. 
Wilde, J.C. 
Wilkey, W.J. 
Wilkins,C.O. 
Williams, A. E. 
Wilson,A.A. 
Wilson,C.A. 
Wilson, D. P. 
Wilson,E. 


Wimnhurst,S. R. 


Wise, H. 
Woolman,J.E. 
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The Douglas School, Cheltenham 


Argyle House, Sunderland 
St. Aubyn's, Woodford Green 
Southport College 

Hove College 

Hove College 

Bethany House, Goudhurst 
New Colleze, Harrogate 
Linton, Southend-on-Sea 


Brownlow College, Bowes Park 
Besthorpe Vicarage S., Attleborough 


84 Lisle Street, W.C. 
Littleton House, Knowle 
Herne Bay College 

Wilmslow College 

Linton, Southend-on-Sea 
Hove College 

Hove College 

St. Aubyn’s, Woodford Green 


Trinity House, Bexhill-on-Nea 


Southport College 

Herne Bay College 
Swindon High School 
Steyne School, Worthing 
New College, Harrozate 
Shoreham Grainmar School 
Raleigh College, Brixton 
York Minster Choir School 
Steyne School, Worthing 
Shoreham Graminar School 
Penketh School 


Woolstein,E. Redcliffe School for Boys, Teddington 
Wordingham,W.J.F. Norwich High School for Boys 


Wren,B.C. 
Wrey,C. B. 
Wright, E.L. 


Pivetaux,M. 
Pratt, B.K. 


Modern School, Streatham 


Broadgate School, Nottingham 


York Minster Choir School 


Melrose House, Cricklewood 
Temple School, Aylesbury 


Ramsey,M. Westoe High S. for Girls, South Shields 


Ransome,P. 
Ray, E. 


Richardson, M. 


Egbert Lodge, West Worthing 
Cornwallis High School, Hastings 
Crouch Eud High S. & College, N. 


Rickman, R.B. Girls’ School, Brackley Road, Chiswick 


Robinson, D.C. E. 
Robinson, B.C. 
Robinson,J. E. 


Rutt, P.W. 


Samuel,P. 
Sargent, M.D. 
Scott, M. 
Sharwood,I. 


Sherwood, E.G. 
Shields, D. V. K. 


Sid well,F. 
Sinith, E. 
Snow, E. L. 
Southworth, I. 
Stainthorp, E. 
Stone, M.R. 
Stork, M. 
Sutton,S3. D. 


Thorne, A. M. 
Thorne, M.H. 
Timins, M. K. 
Tirrell, E. 
Tull, E. K. 


Temple Schooi, Aylesbury 


The Grammar S,, Southend-on-Sea 
Crouch End High S. & College, N. 


Hildathorpe College, Whitby 


Melrose House, Cricklewood 


Melbury, Clarendon Road, Watford 


Birklands, Harrogate 


Roanoke School, Palmer's Green 
Bteyne High School, Worthing 


Glen View School, Hastings 


Cumberland Honse, Stoke Newington 
Wintersdorf, Birkdale, Southport 
Girls’ School, Brackley Road, Chiswick 


Sandycroft, Black pool 
Hildathorpe College, Whitby 


Melbury, Clarendon Road, Watford 


Birklands, Harrogate 


Steyne High School, Worthing 


Rock Hill School, Chulmleigh 
Rock Hill School, Chulmleigh 


Private tuition 


Beecheroft, Richmond Hill, S.W. 
Sunnyland, Henley-on-Thames 


Vanek, M.  <Avglo-French 8., Leicester Square, W.C. 


Venner, W.A. 
Vose,M.M. 


Wedlake, M.J. 
West, I. K.L. 
Wheeler, E. 
Wheeler, E, F. 


Rock Hill School, Chulmleigh 
Crouch End High School & College, N. 


Warlow,P. E.P. 


Kelvin House, Ruisli 


Rock Hill School, Chulmleigh 
Steyne High School, Worthing 


Temple School, Aylesbury 


Moreton 8., Mannamead, Plymouth 


White, M.E. Moreton School, Mannamead, Plymouth 


White, M. Y. 


Preparatory 8., Queen Street, Ashton-under-Lyne 


Williams, K. M. 


Wilson,D.N. 


Yeoinan, M. 
Young, W. 


Glenthorne Schooi, Bristol 
Alwyne Coliege, Canonbury 


Lime Tree House, York 


Westoe High 8. for Girls, South Shields 
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SECOND-HAND SCHOOL BOOKS. 


NEW CATALOGUE. 


Please write for eopy to— 


GEORGE OVER, Educational Bookseller, RUGBY. 


48 USED BY THE 
COLLEGE OF PRECBPTORS. 
In strict accordance with the College requirements, Ruled both sides. 
Packed in Reams of 480 Sheets .. . per Ream, 6s. 6d. 
o 9» 960 99 aes -— T 3s. 
ANSWER BOOKS FOR EXAMINATIONS IN BOOK-KEEPING. 
Senior, 3 Bcoks 104d.; Junior, 3 Books 1/10; Preliminary, 3 Books 1/10. 
Music Paper, 2s. 6d. per 100 sheeta. 
(Postage extra.) Remittance should accompany Order. 


F. W. SHELBOURNE & CO., Wholesale and Retail Stationers, 
Telephone: Holborn690. ^ 63 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 1. 


TRINITY COLLEGE OF MUSIC. (Inst. 1872.) 


President—Tum RiagHr How. THE EARL OF SHAFTESBURY, K.P. 
Chairman of Board—SIR FREDERICK BRIDGE, C.V.O., M.A., Mus.D. 
Director of Studies—C. W. PEARCE, Mus.D. 

Director of Examinations—E. F. HORNER, Mus.D. 


The College e provides INSTRUCTION and TRAINING in all Musical Subjects: 
Instrumental, Vocal, and Theoretical. The lessons are arranged to meet the 
convenience of both day and evening students. Professors' Recitals are given 
fortnightly. Particulars of the Teaching Department, including the Junior 

» With list of Professors, Fees, Scholarships, Regulations, &c., and the 
Syllabuses of the Higher and Local Examinations, on application. — C. N., H. 
EODWELL, Secretary. Mandeville Place, Manchester Square, London, W.1. 


HE: 


School World. 


A MONTHLY MAGAZINE OF EDUCATIONAL 
WORK AND PROGRESS. 


‘THE aim of ‘The School World” is to 

provide teachers with information of 
ractical and permanent value. 'To this end 
all important changes and developments 
affecting education are dealt with by leading 


authorities and experienced teachers. 

The magazine is indispensable to all edu- 
cational workers who desire to keep in touch 
with modern methods of education. 


PRICE 6d. VOLUME XIX, 1917, 7s. Gd. net. 


*," A new volume began with the January number. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON. 


A Selection from the List of 


MR. JOHN MURRAY 


of books especially suitable for 
COLLEGE OF PRECEPTORS EXAMINATIONS. 


MORGAN'S ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 


1s. 6d. 


KITCHENER'S . ENGLISH 
COMPOSITION. 


1s. 6d. 
Classbooks of the most modern type, based upon the 
NEW TERMINOLOGY. 


LAYNG'S GEOMETRY. 
Se. ; or in Two Parts, te. 6d. each. 
Specially written with a view to easy memorizing for exam. purposes. 


ANDREW & BAYLISS’S GEOMETRY. 


3s.; with Answers, 3s. 6d. 
A stimulating treatise, on heuristic lmes. 
The chapters on SOLID GEOMETRY are published separately, price 6d. 


ROGERS'S JUNIOR CHEMISTRY. 


Follows the syllabus, and contains many questions from 
actual examinations, 


PRESSLAND'S ARITHMETIC. 
29.; with Answers, 2s. 6d. 
SUPPLEMENTARY EXEROISES (tothe above). 


Uses the latest and most approved methods, explains checks and short cuts 
and gives valuable hints on practical working. 


HARDWICH & COSTLEY WHITE'S 
OLD TESTAMENT HISTORY. 


In Five Periods, 2s. each. er 
Deals fiunkly with the problems raised by modern criticism, ` 
The narrative is illustrated throughout by references to contemporary 
records (e.g. Prophets and Psalms). 


[For teachers and public speakers. | 


MINSHALL’S HANDBOOK OF 
ELOCUTION. 


18. 6d. net. 
A practical guide to acquiring a distinct and expressive delivery. 


(WRITE FOR CATALOGUE.) 


London: JOHN MURRAY, 50a Albemarle St., W.1. 


MEDICAL PRELIMINARY EXAMINATIONS. 


The . 
UNIVERSITY EXAMINATION 
POSTAL INSTITUTION 


provides courses in preparation for Medical Preliminary Examinations, more 
particularly for the Junior and Senior Examinations of the College of Preceptors, 

Full preparation in all subjects, 120 lessons, £6. 

Each lesson consists of very full lesson-notes, papers of questions, und answer- 
notes. Arrangements are also made for the provision, ata small fee, of repetition 
lessons in any portion of a subject in which a student is specially weak. 

Prospectus and full particulars can be obtained from the Principal, 

Mr. E. 8. WEYMOUTH, M.A., 
17 Red Lion Square, London, W.C. 2. 


THE COLLEGE OF PRECEPTORS 


will hold an 


EXAMINATION FOR CERTIFICATES OF PROFICIENCY 
IN COMMERCIAL SUBJECTS in DECEMBER, 1918. 
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1918. 
THE COLLEGE OF PRECEPTORS 


INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER 
BLOOMSBURY SQUARE, LONDON, W.C.1. 


LECTURES FOR TEACHERS 


ON THE 


SCIENCE, ART, AND HISTORY OF EDUCATION 


COURSE OF TWELVE LECTURES ON 


PSYCHOLOGY 


FOR 


TEACHERS. 


To be delivered at The College of Preceptors, Bloomsbury Square, London, W.C.1, on Thursday evenings, 
7 February to 21 March, and 2 May to 30 May, 1918 


By JOHN ADAMS, M.A, B.Sc., LL.D, F.C.P., 


Professor of Education in the University of London. Š 


Tho Course of Lectures (the First Course of the Forty-fifth Annual Series) will begin on Thursday, February 7th, at 6 p.m. 


As usual, the course will be such as to prepare students for the examinations of the College in connexion with the Associateship, 
the Licentiateship, aud the Fellowship, but the lectures will have a distinctly practical character, and the facts of Psychology will be 
so presented as to enable the teacher to apply them to the ordinary needs of the school. The work will be so arranged as to give the 
students an opportunity of comparing the results of their own experience with the latest results of psychological research into educa- 


tional problems. 


The reading of the students will be guided, and problems set for their exercise. 


The lectures will be copiously 


illustrated by examples drawn from the actual experience of teachers in all kinds of schools. 


SYLLABUS. 


I. (Feb. 7.) The Relation of Psychology to Education.—Nature and scope 
of Psychology and of Education: the psychological attitude: unreasonable 
demands made on Psychology: subject-matter of Psychology: consciousness: 
the ego nnd non-ego: the subjective and the objective: the science of be- 
haviour: the various departments of Psychology, nnd their relative importance 
to the educator: the “faculty "' fallacy: knowing, feeling, and willing: soul, 
u nd, and psyche: the subconscious aud the unconscious with their educa- 
tional applications, 


Il. (Feb. 14.) Sensation and Perception.—The five gateways of knowledge : 
general and special senses : distinction between sensation and perception: the 
implications of meaning: manipulation of the raw material of sensation: pure 
sensation; Weber's law and its applications to education : the so-called '* train- 
ing of the senses”: relation between perception and apperception: the mean- 
ing of knowledge: the relation between knowledge and instruction. 


I1I. (Feb. 21.) Ideas and their Manipulation,—Old-fashioned views on 
abstraction and generalization : current view of conception : the statie and the 
dynamic aspects of ideas: mental content and presentative activity : clussifica- 
tion of ideas necording to their mode of reacting upon each other: fusion, com- 
plica! on, and arrest: the dynamic threshold: mediate and iminediate recall : 
organization of ideas: the Imerurehy of ideas: possibility of diminishing 
presentative activity. 

IV. (Feb. 28. Attention. — Mental focus: marginal and submarginal 
regions: the mechanism of attention: vascular, respiratory, and motor ele- 
ments: rhythm of attention: the concentration and diffusion beats: classifica- 
tion of the aspects of attention: resolution into the two fundamental aspects, 
nisic und anisic: passage from the one to the other: motive power is interest : 
nature and manipulation of interest: distraction, the conflict of interests, 

V. (March 7.) Retention and Recall.—The conservative element in physical 
and psychic life: natural or brute memory: dated and undated memory : 
possibility of improving the natural memory : coetlicient of memory: reverie 
and recollection : the purposive element in recall: process of reconstruction : 
intensive versus diffused impressions: instalment system of memorizing : use 
and abuse of mnemonies: learning by rote: meaning of cram: obliviscence, 
natural and deliberate. 

VI. (March 14.) Imagination.— Distinction between production and repro- 
duction of mental complexes: imagination an inverted memory: different 
echnical meanings attached to word imagination: unreasonably narrow 
meaning current in schoolwork: the creative element in imagination : essenti- 
ally derivative character: the scientific. versus the msthetic imagination: 
necessary limitations of the imagination: the dangers of pictorial thinking. 


a 
" 


VII. (March 21.) Association.—Rather a post-facto explanation of mental 
states: somewhat discredited at present ; the laws of association, primary and 
secondary: convergent and divergent forms, and their treatment: manipula- 
tion of associations by means of suggestion: justification of the use of sugges- 
tion in education: possibility of auto-suggestion: pseudo-anto-suggestion : 
contrariant types of pupils: effect of age on power of suggestion acting on 
associations, 

VIII. (May 2.) Temperament.—Physical basis of what is called disposition : 
old-fashiomed classification byh@mours : physiologically indefensible, but has led 
to collection of much valuable psychological material: classification by nervous 
reaction: sensories und motors: introverts and extroverts: permanency of 
temperaments: possibility of modifying temperament by education: relation 
bet ween temperament and character; individuality and personality : types and 
their manipulation, 


IX.«May 9.) Instinct and Habit.—Conflicting views about the nature of 
instinct: the place of instinct in education : manipulation of instincts: relation 
of instinct to habit : the place of consciousness in the process of habit formation : 
the upper and the lower brain: co-ordination: accommodation: the growing 
point in character-forming : the dangers and the advantages of habit-forming: 
'* to form habits is to fail” : the best way to break habits. 


X. (May 16.) Intuition and Inutellect.—Bergson’s view of the two directions 
of the spiritual force: contrast of the wasp at one end and Kant at the other: 
the underlying justifications of intuition: the limitations of intellect : usual 
meanings of judgment, understanding, reasoning : inevitability of conclusions 
from given data: practical definition of thinking: the implication of the ele- 
ment of purpose: noesis and the educational value of the view it represents. 


XI. (Map 23) Feeling and Eimotion.—'Technical meaning of affection: 
discrimination of emotion from passion and sentiment : emotion and its control: 
mechanism of the emotions: the Lange-James and other theories: possibility 
of dissociating au emotion from a given complex ; relation between the emotions 
and the instincts: the bearing of this distinction on education : the function of 
the emotions in spiritual life: the doctrine of elimination: the training of the 
emotions, 


XII. (May 30.) Conation.—Will the active element in psychie life: relation 
to desire and expectation of realization of desire; the will as a resultant: popu- 
lar fallacy of the will as a separate entity: insufficiency of the “ choice bet ween 
alternatives " : nature of motives, and their relation to the will: the usual hy- 
postatization : indecision: aboulia : caprice versus freedom : the training of the 
will : subjective limitations; fallacy of “ breaking the will.” 


FEES FOR ADMISSION. 


Half-a-giinea for the whole Course. Two shillings for a single Lecture, M 


*," Members of tlie Oollege bave free admission to the Course. 


Tandon: Printed by C. F. HopGasoN & Son, Newton Street, Kingsway, London. W.C.2; and Published by FRANcI8 Hopasoy, 89 Farringdon Street, E.C.4 
(Entered at the New York Post Otfice as Second Class matter. ] 
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THE ONDON COLLEGE OF MUSIC. 


COLLEGE OF PRECEPTORS. 


Incorporated by Royal Charter. 
BLOOMSBURY SQUARE, W.C.1. 


MEMBERSHIP. 


Membership of the College is open, 
under certain conditions, to all per- 
sons engaged in education. Particu- 
lars as to the privileges of membership 
may be obtained from the Secretary. 


LECTURES FOR TEACHERS. 


The Sixth Lecture of a Course on 
"Psychology for Teachers," by Pro- 
fessor John Adams, will be dellvered 
on Thursday, the 2nd of May. 

The Course will be helpful to those 
who are preparing for the Diploma 
Examinations of the College of Pre- 
ceptors. 

For Syllabus, see page 77. 


ed 


EXAMINATIONS. 


Diplomas. — The next Examination 
of Teachers for the Diplomas of the College 
will begin on the 30th of December, 1918. 


The Summer Diploma Examination has 
been discontinued. 


Practical Examination for Certifi- 
cates of Ability to Teach.— The next 
Practical Examination will be held in 
February, 1919. 


Certificate and Lower Forms Ex. 
aminations.—The Midsummer Examina- 
tions will begin on the 24th of June, 1918. 


Professional Preliminary Examina- 
tions.—The next Examination will begin 
on the 3rd of September, 1918. 


Commercial Examinations.—An Ex- 
amination for Certificates of Proficiency in 
Commercial Subjects will be held in 
December, 1918. 


The Regulations for the above Examina- 
tions can be obtained on application to the 


Secretary. 
G. CHALMERS, Secretary. 


'TTHE ASSOCIATED BOARD 
OF THE R.A.M. AND R.C.M. 
FOR LOCAL EXAMINATIONS IN MUSIC. 


Patron: HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 


LOCAL CENTRE EXAMINATIONS (Syllabus A). 
Examinations in Theory held in March and Novem- 
ber at all Centres. In Practical Subjects in March- 
April at all Centres, and in the London District and 
certain Provincial Centres in November-December 
also. Entries forthe November-December Examina- 
tions close Wednesday, October 16th, 1918. 
SCHOOL EXAMINATIONS (Syllabus B). 

Held throughout the British Isles three times a 

ear, viz., June - July, October- November, and 

arch-April. Entries for the June-J uly Examina- 
tions close Wednesday, May 8th (Irish entries May 
Ist); or, with extra fee, May 16th (Irish entries, 
May Oth), 1918, 

Specimen Theory Papers set in past years (Local 
Centre or School) can be obtained on application. 
Price 4d. per set, per year, post free. 

The Board offers annually SIX EXHIBITIONS, 
tenableat the R.A. M.or R.C.M. for twoor three years. 

= Nabuses A and B, the Syllabus in Ear Training 

Sight pir Ing, entry forms and any further in- 
formation will be sent post free on application to— 
JAMES MUIR, Secretary, 

15 Bedford Square, London, W.C. 1. 
“ Associa, London.’’ 


University 
Correspondence College. 


(FOUNDED IN 1887.) 


PRINCIPAL: 
WILLIAM BRIGGS, LL.D., D.C.L., M.A., B.Bc. 
F.C.8., F.R.A.8. 


Free Guides 


to the 


MATRICULATION, 


INTER. ARTS., INTER. SCIENCE, 
B.A., B.Sc., & B.D. 


Examinations of 


LONDON UNIVERSITY 


“ The tutors of the College (U.C. C.) are experts in 
clearing up difficult ies, and no student who follows 
their instructions and has the necessary industry 


Telegrams: 


need anticipate fatlure in the successive ordeals to . 


whieh the graduate must submit,’ '— School World. 


The above Guides, post free, to Private Students, 
from The Secretary, 


| No. 15 Burlington House, Cambridge. 


(Incorporated.) 
GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, LowDpow, W.1, 
Patron: His GRACB THE DUKE OF LEEDS. 


Dr. F. J. KARN, Mus. Bac. Cantab., Principal. 
G. Avaustus HoLwBs, Esq., Dir. Exams. 


EXAMINATIONS, LOCAL AND HIGHER. 


The NEXT EXAMINATION for Certificates in 
PIANOFORTE, ORGAN, VIOLIN, SINGING 
ELOCUTION, TH EORY, &c., will be held at 
Scotch and Irish Centres in J UNE, and at all other 


" Local Oentres in JULY. 


The Higher Examinations for the plas of 
Associate (A.L.C.M.) and Licentiate (L.L.C.M.) are 
held in APRIL, JULY, and DECEMBER: and for the 
Diplomas of Associate in Music (A.Mus. L.C. M.), 
Licentiate in Music (L.Mus. L.C. M.), the Teachers" 
Diploma and Fellowship in JULY and DECEMBRR. 

NEw LocAL CENTRES may be formed, also SCHOOL 
CENTRES. The Secretary will supply all particulars. 
. Attention is directed to the Regulations regardi 
awards in Medals and Book Prizes. n 

SYLLABUS, with Annual Report and Forms ef 
Entry, may be had of the SECRETARY. 


In the Educational Department students are 
received and thoroughly trained under the best 
Professors at moderate fees. 

Lessons in Pianoforte, Violin, Singing, Elocution 
Harmony and Counterpoint ; odern 3-man 
Organ ; Courses of Training for Teachers. 


A. GAMBIER HOLMES, Secretary. 
U SIVERSITY OF ST. ANDREWS. 


L.L.A. DIPLOMA FOR WOMEN. 

The attention of Candidates is drawn to the 
Ordinary and Honours Diplomas for Teachers, 
which are strongly recommended as suitable for 
those who are or intend to be teachers. 

Examinations are held at Aberdeen, Bedford, Bel- 
fast, Birmingham, Blackburn, Brighton, Bristol, 
Cambridge, Cardiff, Croydon, Dublin, Edinburgh, 
Exeter, Glasgow, Hull, Leeds, Liverpool, London, 
Manchester, Middlesbrough, Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
Norwich, Nottingham, Oxford, Plymouth, 8t. 
Andrews, Sheffield, Southampton, and severa 
other towns. 

Information regarding the Examinations may 
be obtained from the SECRETARY L.L.A. Scheme, 
The University, St. Andrews. 


WOLSEY 
HALL 
OXFORD. 


POSTAL TUITION 


For London University 
MATRIC., INTER., à FINAL 
B.Se., B.Sc. (Econ), B.D., 


B.A.| 


FREE BUIDE 


on application 
THE E ANY: 


42. cT 


BIRKBECK COLLEGE 


BREAMS BUILDINGS, CHANCERY Lang, E.C.4. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 
COURSES OP STUDY (Day and Evening) 
FOR DEGREES IN 


ARTS, SCIENCE, ECONOMICS, LAWS, 


under RECOGNIZED TEACHERS of the University. 


ANT ee Foglia, Ine German, 
ian, , Geography, ic, Economies, 
Mathematics (Pure and Applied). 


SOIENCE. —Chemistry,Ph ics, Mathematics (Pure 
and Applied), Botany, Zoology, Geology. 


CEOCRAPHY DIPLOMA and MATRICULATION. 
EveningOourses for the Degrees in Economics and Laws. 
FOST GRADUATE AND RESEARCH WOREK. 
Day : Arts, £10. 108. ; Science, £17. 108. 
SESSION AL Evening: Arts, Science, or Economics, 
FERS £5. 58 


Prospectus post free, Calendar 3d. (by post 5d.). 
———————————— 


Avant Courier. 
By E. MASLIN KEARSEY. A strikin 
original play,“ Five Minutes,” and thirty i 
Cloth and Gold, 2s. 6d. net. 


The Mill, and Other Poems. 


By E. AXBEY. A capital little book of Poems. 
1€. net. l 


AUTHORS 3,27 os dm pin 
(aether for. separate mubina eee advise 
placing) free of c. rge. 

London: ARTHUR H. STOCKWELL, 
29 Ludgate Hill, E.C.4. 


and 
oems. 


THE E 


_ National Froebel Union 
d II 


— 


Teachers Registration Council 


Representative of the Teaching Profession 
(Constituted by Order of Council, 29 Feb., 1912.) 


In accordance with the above-mentioned 
Order a - 


REGISTER OF TEACHERS 


is now maintained by the Council. 


For Information apply to— 
THE SECRETARY, 
TEACHERS REGISTRATION COUNCIL, 
47 BEDFORD SQUARE, 
Lonpon, W.C.1. 


M^ARIA GREY TRAINING 
COLLEGE rog WOMEN TEACHERS rx 


HIGH, SECONDARY, anD PREPARATORY 
SCHOOLS. 


In connexion with the London University and 


recognized by the Cambridge Teachers’ Training 
Syndicate. 
Principal: Miss KATHARINE L. JOHNSTON, B.A. 


ndon, M.A. Sheffield, Girton College, Moral 
Sciences Tripos, Cambridge Teachers’ Train- 
ing Certificate. a 


Preparation for the Teaching Diploma of the 
London University for the Certificate of the Cam- 
bridge Teachers’ Syndicate and for the 
? igher Certificate, Parts 

an 


Demonstration School attached to the College; 
ind practice for Students in neighbouring schools 
under the supervision of specialists. 
Tuition fees £24. A number of Scholarships from 
£12 to £24 offered to Students with a Degree or its 
uivalent. Loan Fund, 
1 rticulars of Colere Hall and Registred Lodg- 
ings can be obtained from the PRINCIPAL at The 


inin 


Maria Grey College, Salusbury Road, Brondesbury, | 
, A PROSPECTUS will be sent on application. 


London, N.W. 6. 
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JOINT AGENCY FOR WOMEN TEACHERS. 


OAKLEY House, 
14, 16, & 18 BLOOMSBURY STREET, LONDON, W.C.1. 
Under the management of a Committee appointed 
by the Teachers' Guild, College of Preceptors, 
ead Mistresses' Association, Association of 
Assistant Mistresscs, and Welsh County Schoola, 
Association, 


THIS Agency has been established 
for the purpose of enabling Teachers to find 
work without unnecessary cost. All fees have 
therefore been calculated on the lowest basis to 
cover the working expenses. 

No Registration Fees are charged to members of 
the above Associations, and their Commissions are 


reduced. 
Hours for Interviews : 
11.30 a.m. to 1 p.m., and 3 to 5 p.m. 
Saturdays, 11.30 a.m. tol p.m., and 2 to 3 p m. 
When possible, special appointments should be 
arranged. 
Kegistrar, Miss ALICE M. FOUNTAIN. 


JOINT SCHOLASTIC AGENCY. 


23 Southampton St., Bloomsbury Sq., W.C. 1. 


This Agency is under the direction of a Committee 
representing the following leading Educational 
Associations :— 


HEAD MASTERS’ CONFERENCE. 
INCORPORATED ASSOCIATION OF HEAD MASTERS. 
COLLECE OF PRECEPTORS. 
TEACHERS’ CUILD. 

ASSOCIATION OF ASSISTANT MASTERS. 
Registrar: Mr. E. A. VIRGO. 


| Ihe object of this Agenoy is to render assis- 


| p.m., and from 


tance at a minimum oost to Masters seekin 


appointments. The iowest possible fees are 
; therefore oharged. 


appointment from 12 noon to 1.30 
p.m. to 5 p.m. ; on Saturdays, fro 
lla.n.to 12.30 p.m. * 


Interviews b 


DENMARK HILL PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE AND SCHOOL OF MASSAGE. 
Training Strietly Swedish. Residential Hostel Attached. Scholarships, Value £40 and £20, Offered Annually. 


The College has Open-air Gymnasium and Sports Ground. It is efficient] 


For further particulare apply: Miss E, SPELMAN STANGER, 


Examination Boards. 


. Herne Hill, London, 
THE INCORPORATED 


S. E. 24. 


y staffod and the Course of Training is recognized by Public 


Member and Examiner of the Incorporated Society of Trained Masseuses, Sunray Avenue, 


FROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, 


Colet Gardens, Talgarth Road, 
West Kensington, London, W.14. 


President and Chairman 
Hon. Treasurer. 


Secretary 


Students are trained for 


TRAINING CO 


Principal 


LLEGE 


ees 


RIGHT Hon. ‘Sir W. Marner, LL.D. 
Mr. C. G. Monrsriors, M.A. 
Mr. ARTHUR G. Symonps, M.A. 


FOR TEACHERS. 


Miss E. LAWRENCE. 
the Examinations of the National Froebel Union and other Examinations. 


Prospectuses and all particulars as to Scholarships and Loan Fund may be obtained from the PRINCIPAL. 
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Packed in Reams of 480 Sheets .. 
99 oe 960 oe 


EXAMINATION PAPER 
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A NATIONAL COUNCIL OF EDUCATION. 


THERE are sufficient indications that Mr. Fisher's 
Education Bill (No. 3) will shortly become law. When 
that takes place the most pressing educational need, 
from an administrative point of view, will be the re- 
constitution of the Board of Education. 

A few considerations will demonstrate quite clearly 
the necessity that has arisen and how it has come 
about. But, first, a word must be said in reference to 
the genesis of the Board. When Parliamentary grants 
m Support of education were first authorized, their dis- 
tribution was placed in the hands of a Committee of 
the Privy Council. For many years the plan worked 
Successfully. The Committee appointed a number of 
Mspectors, men of dignity and learning, who visited 
the schools and kept the Committee informed of what 
was being done. ‘‘ My Lords," as they were then 
called, attempted no direct control of the education of 
the country, but contented themselves with seeing that 
the grants were expended as Parliament intended. 

Later, in a well-meant and valuable endeavour to 
sve Instruction to industrial workers, the Department 
of Science and Art at South Kensington was estab- 
lished and entrusted with Parliamentary grants. In 

1899 South Kensington and Whitehall were combined 


in the Board of Education, a body consisting of ‘‘ a 
President, and of the Lord President of the Council 
(unless he is appointed President of the Board), His 
Majesty’s Principal Secretaries of State, the First 
Commissioner of His Majesty’s Treasury, and the 
Chancellor of His Majesty's Exchequer.’ It goes 
without saying that such a body has no special qualifi- 
cations to deal with education. . As a matter of fact, 
the Board does not meet, and does not actually exer- 
cise control over education. This control is rightly and 
necessarily in the hands of the President of the Board, 
or of the Minister of Education, as he is now usually 
called. 

Gradually, but with increasing momentum, the prob- 
lems brought before the Board for consideration and 
solution have been increasing in importance and widen- 
ing in scope. The Board were not slow in recognizing 
their needs. They established a Special Inquiries 
Branch, a Consultative Committee, the first Teachers 
Registration Council, various Departmental Commit- 
tees from time to time, and the Secondary School 
Examinations Council. Such repeated action shows 
clearly that the officers of the Board do not fail to 
realize the growing complexity of educational matters. 
Consider how things have changed since 1870. Then, 
in order to earn the Parliamentary grant, it was suth- 
cient to show that the teacher was industrious and that 
Tommy Smith could read, write, and do simple cal- 
culations. To-day there is no limit to the concern of 
the Board for the child. * His whole being comes under 
their consideration. If the child is under-nourished, 
he may be fed. Dietetics become a department of the 
Board's activities. Medical and dental examination 
and treatment require another department with expert 
knowledge to guide it. The preservation of the body 
in sound health by means of carefully chosen muscular 
exercises implies another branch of scientific know- 
ledge. Bickerings between religious bodies for the pos- 
session of the child have been succeeded by a general 
recognition that it is the business of the school to pro- 
vide opportunities for the development of the emo- 
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tional and spiritual side of the child's life—another | 


expert section. The choice of subjects taught, the 
drawing up of time-tables, methods of teaching, and the 
examination of results, all of these call for scientific 
knowledge on the part of the administrator. The rela- 
tion of education to industry and commerce, vocational 
training, the age at which such instruction should be 
begun, and many other matters are now brought to the 
Board for consideration. The list could be continued 
indefinitely. The whole nature of the child as a poten- 
tiul citizen is now the care of the Board of Education. 

It is also to be noted that, whereas My Lords of the 
Privy Council dealt with publie elementary schools 
alone, the Board of Education have now to deal with 
"the whole education of the country—primary, secon- 
dary, and University. i 

In making these proposals for an enlarged Central 
Education Authority, no criticism is implied of the 
Board's work in the past. The higher officers of the 
Board have been men of insight, and have determined 
to do their best for education within the limits of their 
legal powers. The inspectorate, especially of recent 
years, has proved itself an advisory body of great value 
‘to the schools. Most of the useful work done by the 
Board has been done by the permanent officials, for, 
with the exception of Mr. Arthur Acland and the pre- 
sent holder of the post, the Presidents have been poli- 
ticians with no great concern for or understanding ot 
education. Mr. Fisher has shown already what can be 
done by a Minister of Education who understands his 
work and possesses the qualities of industry and en- 
thusiasm. But no single man, whether Mr. Fisher or 
enother, can be qualified to deal personally with all the 
varied problems that must come before the Minister of 
Education. No body of permanent officials, chosen for 
their administrative abilities, can deal satisfactorily 
with the difficult questions that are now arising, and 
that cannot be settled by reference to precedent. The 
weakness of the advisory committees that have been 
formed is that they have no real power. | 

The urgent need is that the Board of Education 
should be governed by a National Council of Educa- 
tion, which should control all education in the country, 
so far as control is necessary or advisable. The 
Minister of Education would be Chairman of Council. 
There would be representatives of all classes of per- 
sons especially concerned in education, adininistrators, 
politicians, employers, labour, Universities, and 
schools: there would be men and women who had 
made a profound seientifie study of, and who were 
recognized as authorities in, educational psychology. 
The Council should include persons who could give 
authoritative direction on all matters relating to child 
welfare. Sectional committees would be established. 
Thus would the officials of the Board have always at 
their command the best scientifis knowledge available 
on any subjeet with which the Board might be called 
upon to deal. 


The main thing to be dreaded at this moment in. 
English education is the tendency to rigid administra- 
tive control. This National Council would be able to 
keep administrative officialism within due bounds. 


THE Committee stage of the Education Bill, which 
should have been reached by the 
middle of last month, was postponed 
on account of the Man-Power Bill, 
and had not taken place at the time that these notes- 
were written. The indications point to the acceptance 
of the Bill with the modifications that the Government 
have introduced. But there are still signs of active 
opposition from distriets which claim that compulsory 
education up to the age of eighteen will '' dislocate in- 
dustry.” If, as seems probable, the temper of Parlia- 
ment is in favour of maintaining a control over boy 
and girl adolescents until the age of eighteen is 
reached, industry will be obliged to adapt itself to the 
new conditions. Labour and Capital are still mutually 
suspicious, and the Workers’ Education Association is 
absolutely opposed to continuation schools carried on 
by manufacturers. There may be grounds for this 
attitude, but it is certainly unfortunate. There are 
obvious advantages in the establishment of a special 
school for the young operatives in a large factory. The 
time, the curriculum, and the place can be made more 
easily to fit the convenience of the workers. But the 
W.E.A. insists upon State schools for everyone, and 
no doubt that will be the solution. 


The Education 
Bill. 


On all sides the Education Bill is weleomed as a new 
charter of liberty. The criticism ex- 
pressed has been directed chiefly 
against administrative detail, or else 
it has come from interested employers fearful for the 
wages bill. Mr. Fisher’s views appear to be so en- 
lightened, his enthusiasm so unbounded, and his good 
will towards the workers so unquestioned, that one 
might well hesitate to add further criticism and so 
appear to be on the side of the reactionaries. Yet, in 
our opinion, there is a blot on the Bill—a blot that 
appears to have been politely ignored in all quarters. 
The blot lies in the principle of compulsion. If the 
nation is willing, compulsion is not needed; if the 
nation is not willing, compulsion will defeat the objects 
of the Bill. Far better would it be to make secondary 
education free up to the age of sixteen or to provide 
an immense number of scholarships.” The principle 
of compulsion is wrong. Those who are compelled 
against their will to enter the continuation schools will 
get little benefit and, on the other hand, they will spoil 
the spirit of the schools for the willing workers. 


Evil of 
Compulsion. 
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“ Better England free than England sober,” an Angli- 
ean bishop is reported to have said. Better England 
ignorant than England educated against its will in 
State education factories. 


MR. AcLAND, speaking on the Second Reading of 
the Education Bill, said that ‘‘ they 
wanted to bring the private schools 
| ‘of all classes, rich and poor, under 
the effective supervision of the Board of Education.” 
We hold that, for public convenience and for adminis- 
trative purposes, it is necessary that private schools 
should be known, listed, and officially recognized. At 
present few local education authorities, in considering 
the educational needs of the area, take account of pri- 
vate schools. This is wrong, and ought to be recti- 
fied. But if Mr. Acland means that all private schools 
should be controlled by the Board of Education in the 
suffocating bonds that daily grow tighter round the 
arteries of State-aided schools, he is expressing a point 
of view that should be combated by all who under- 
stand the vital need for freedom in education. At a 
time when we have all agreed to condemn the German 
methods of educational administration, the Board of 
Education, by one enactment after another, are rapidly 
approaching to the German ideal in which every 
teacher in every school is controlled by departmental 
regulation. There has never been a time when it was 
more necessary than it is at the present moment for 
the College of Preceptors to raise its voice in defence 
of personal freedom and liberty in education. 


Private 
Effort: 


, 


THE aim of & University is the pursuit of '' pure ' 
knowledge : this is generally conceded. 
Yet the Universities have not hesi- 
~.  tated to apply the pure knowledge 

that is their aim to the practical purposes of life in 
many directions. Applied mathematics and applied 
science are used in the building of bridges, ships, and 
guns, and in the manufacture of foods and other com- 
Modities, In industries the Universities play their 
part as a factor in national life; ‘‘ business men ”’ and, 
nowadays, Government departments as wett; do not 
esitate to refer to the man of '' pure science ” for 
help and information in practical matters. But indus- 
try does not cover life, any more than the Science 
Faculty represents a University. Prof. Findlay has 
Contributed to a recent number of The New Statesman 
an Interesting article, in which he argues that the 
oe of Arts have an equal duty to the nation, and 
at they must no longer stand aloof from the market- 
Place. “ The face of things," he says, '' is changing 
e our very eyes, and the time has come for the 
Diversity to step boldly into the arena and offer itself 
r national service.. . . For the world needs the 


ads spirit, the meditations of the philosopher, 


Universities 
and Life, 


€€ 


shall emerge and shall apply the fruits of his learning 
to the problems of his duy and generation. ”’ 


THE Report of the Committee appointed by the 
Prime Minister to inquire into the 
position of natural seience in the 
educational system of Great Britain 
covers the whole ground and goes into full detail with 
regard to every grade of teaching institution. It 
should be studied carefully by all who are interested 
in the changes that are coming over the spirit of educa- 
tion. In the past the schools lave in the main set 
out to teach thought as expressed in language. The 
training in science that the pupils received was ob- 
tained mainly through the medium of the study of 
grammar. History and literature will always remain 
worthy subjects of study; and it will always be neces- 
sary to acquire a proper control over the use of one's 
own language as a means of the expression of thought. 
But the progress of knowledge in the fields of natural 
science and the continued application of that.know- 
ledge to the affuirs of life have made it necessary that 
all children must be taught how to study the concrete 
things that surround them. The difficulties of time 
and time-table will be readily solved. The waste of 
time that exists at present is due to the unavailing 
effort to make children learn what they do not want 
to learn at the moment. When the right subjects are 
introduced at the right time, children will absorb know- 
ledge as a cat laps up milk: there will be no delay. 
At the same time we must avoid worshipping science 
alone, as the humanities alone have been worshipped 
in the past. 


Science in 
Schools. 


Tue Report of the Science Committee lays great 
stress on the status and the training 
of the teacher. One of the general 
conclusions is '' that real progress in 
education depends on a revolution in the publie atti- 
tude towards the salaries of teachers and the import- 
ance of their training." Again: '' It is essential that 
salaries and prospects of teachers in secondary schools 
should be substantially improved and a national pen- 
sion scheme provided ° and “a full year's training 
shared between school and University is necessary for 
all teachers in secondary schools.” The conversion to 
a recognition of the value of professional training on 
the part of the men who formed this Committee is 
remarkable. Twenty years ago those who advocated 
training for teachers in secondary schools seemed to 
be crying aloud in the wilderness with none to hear. 
Not less important is the authoritative statement that 
salaries must inerease. In the past, among the great 
ones in education, the feeling was that any man worth 
his salt gained either a head mastership or a house 
mastership and was thus compensated for the lean 


The Status of 
the Teacher. 


* search into the past; it asks only that the scholar | years of his apprenticeship. Things have now changed 
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und the national need has arisen for many thousands 
of teachers who must remain throughout their careers 
assistant masters and who must continue, for the sake 
of the nation, to do faithful work in that capacity. 


Mr. Frsukn's pledge to a deputation of the Miners’ 
Federation, that he had no intention 
of allowing anything in the nature of 
military training in schools, will be 
welcomed by many people. Seeing the undoubted in- 
crease in physical fitness that comes to the recruit 
after six months’ military training, thoughtless per- 
sons have cried: ‘‘ Give everybody military training; 
begin with young children and carry it on throughout 
the proposed period of continuation education in which 
Mr. Fisher lays great stress on physical training.” 
What the future has in store for us we cannot foresee. 
Whether this war will be the last of European wars, 
or whether every nation will need to keep up an armed 
force of all its citizens, we cannot yet know. 
can foresee the harm that the introduction of the mili- 
tary spirit into school would work, and we do know the 
worthlessness of training boys of twelve to be soldiers. 
It would be as reasonable to say that the future 
chimney sweep should begin practising on toy chim- 
neys in the kindergarten. We need to increase bodily 
health by physical exercises suitable to the age of the 
children in order that each individual may be healthy 
and strong, both for his own sake and the sake of the 
nation. That physical fitness can be used in war if, 
unhappily, war should remain with us. But the pri- 
mary object of physical training is not to produce 
soldiers. 


Militarism in 
Schools. 


THE Board of Education have taken a wise step in 
abolishing the pledge that students 
in elementary training colleges have 
been called upon to give. H)therto 
such students have undertaken to teach in a public 
elementary school in return for the money that the 
State has expended upon their training. Under the 
new regulation the student must undertake to teach 
in an '' approved school " and the Board will accept 
teaching service in any “approved " teaching insti- 
tution of whatever grade. Thus by a simple stroke 
of the pen the Board have abolished the technical dif- 
ference between elementary and secondary teachers. 
This distinction has been, of course, purely social, and 
many teachers after their necessary years of service in 


A Wise Gtep. 


an elementary school, have entered secondary schools. 


In future the term '' Elementary Training College ’’ 
will have lost its significance; the institution will be- 
come a '' Teachers’ Training College," and its students 
may enter institutions of primary, secondary, or ter- 
tiary grade, according to their taste and opportunities. 
As a set-off to the recent reactionary enactments ‘of 
the Board, we especially welcome this sign of recog- 
nition of the democratic spirit. 


But we 


THE leading article entitled ‘‘ Passengers ' which 
appeared in & recent number of The 
Times | Educational Supplement is 
remarkable in a newspaper. It is 
also significant, as was the series of articles signed 
“ A. C. B." The Times does not hesitate to deal with 
the higher planes of educational thought. On these 
matters there has been what almost amounts to a 
conspiracy of silence; of course, was the feeling, we 
assume that everybody has noble thoughts, but it is 
poor taste to refer to them. The article begins: 
‘“Much education is unconsciously directed towards 
removing the passion for excellence.” Such a state- 
ment compels thought, and the deeper the thought the 
more the truth of the statement is recognized. Too 
often a schoolmaster has shrunk from vital experi- 
ences; too often he has failed to gain excellence. He 
is fearful for his pupils. Keep them in bounds, keep 
them out of danger, is his feeling. One never knows. 
I have failed to reach the grapes. Probably they are 
sour. Best prevent the boys from striving after them. 
And yet, as the writer of the article points out, all 
progress is the result of the desire for excellence. One 
of the favourite phrases of the schoolmaster, says the 
article is ''* play the game ’’; '' but that is exactly what 
they are not doing. The game is played by those dan- 
gerous and disconcerting people to whom life is neither 
a game nor a compromise, but the satisfaction of a 


" Passengera." 


. Spiritual appetite.” 


FANTINE—FILLETTE. 
By Marion Caur. 


I. 


FANTINE is a demure twelve in a little belted tunic with 
& bright scarlet bow on her curly head. She will tell you that 
she is tout-à-fait sérieuse, très chic, et très comme-il-faut. 

“ Yesterday I went to the kinema, me, and I amused myself 
well, but very well indeed ! " 

* What did you see? " I asked. i 

“ Ah, Mademoiselle,” she cried, clasping her hands. “I 
saw Max Linder. Quel homme! Je l'adore! So smart, en 
bonne tenue !” 

The last person in the world, I should have thought, that 


would appeal to a twelve-year-old child. Max is tbe typical 


fláneur of the boulevards, much beloved of the Parisians. 

“He made love to a so beautiful lady," Fantine continued. 
“ An’ ‘er 'usban' came in. Oh, la,.la! Quel dénoument! 
Maman said to me: ‘Soon we shall find thee a husband, 
my little pigeon, and I said ‘Diru merci! Not one like 
Max, j'espere. " 

There was a pause, and I looked thoughtfully in Fantine's 
bright little face. She is not so precocious as she sounds ; 
she has been brought up among her elders, and has adopted 
woman-of-the-world airs almost unconsciously. 

She sighed. 

“Tt must be that I have a husband. Maman will find him; 
it will then remain for me to marry him. Ah! I shall be 
glad to be Madame. No one to say ‘Fantine, do dis,’ or 
' Fantine, do dat. And as many bonbons as I like. No one 
to say ‘ Ohérie, thou wilt be ill if thou eatest any more,’ I 
shall be as ill as 1 choose, when I shall be Madame." 

“ What else did you see at the kinema? ” 

“I saw Sharlie Shaplin," she continued gaily, “ wiz ‘is big, 
big boots an’ 'is little, little ’at, and oh such a dróle pantalon! 
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He is an English, Mademoiselle. Are there many English 
comme ca?” 

“Ihave not met any," I answered gravely. “I imagine he 
is unique." 


“C'est un chic type!" said Fantine wistfully. 

I searched my brain for the unaccustomed names of kinema 
stars, and could only think of Mary Pickford. 

“ Have you seen Mary Pickford?” I asked Fantine. 

“Elle est trop ingénue,” said Fantine, with a little worldly 
air. "Impossible to be 80 ingénue as that one there.”! 

And I realized that Mary Pickfords do not grow in Parisian 
soil. 

II. 


Fantine was very busy looking at her smiling little face 
in a hand-mirror. I was reminded of an old French song 
with the rapturous refrain, running through innumerable 
verses, of “ Suis-je, suis-je, suis-je belle?" She put down 
the mirror and looked at me earnestly. 

"I find," she said, gravely, “that I have no complexion. 
Mine is mat, and I would like to be pink, like a beautiful pink 
rose. Mais que voulez-vous ? One must resign oneself to the 
wishes of le bon Dieu. He does not wish it; c'est tout.” 

The French have a delightful habit of confiding everything 
to le bon Dieu, even their little vanities. ,They speak to Him, 
as one would speak to & natural father, with complete trust- 


88. 

“I wonder why He made me mat, when He knew I should 
like to be pink," continued Fantine. * And I would not do 
as Lysianne does. She gets her complexion out of a box— 
oh! so many little pots and boxes and pencils and brushes." 

Now, I had marvelled often at the exquisite beauty of 
Lysianne's complexion. It was notable among girls whose 
strong point is not their complexion.. And I was amazed at 
the information Fantine, all unwittingly, was imparting. 
And I was glad to think that Fantine, when she arrived at 
the age of Lysianne, would scorn the use of cosmetics. 

I intimated as much. 

But Fantine is not French for nothing. “It is too expen- 
sive,” she said simply. 

III. 


In a fairly large school, it is not uncommon to find a 
sprinkling of younger ones. These see a great deal of their 
elder companions, to whom they often prove troublesome; 
though the older girls generally “ mother” them, and are ex- 
ceedingly good to them. 

antine goes to her “ mother " for everything. Unburdened 
by the weight of gratitude for favours received, she turns her 
Critical eye on her patroness and makes her own deductions 
with unfailing acumen. 
Daa: do you wear petits chiens?" she said curiously. 
«mans call a “fringe” petits chiens—expressive phrase. 

62 est pas la mode ! "' 

isette replies, '* Because it suits me." 

&ntine puts up her hand, pushes back the fringe, and gazes 
earnestly into Lisette's face. 

fri ouz avez raison,” she says seriously. And to her bosom 
end she says afterwards : “ Comme elle est laide without the 


petits chiens, But she is wise, that one, not to follow la 


IV. 


Fantine is no lover of walking. She drags one languid foot 
after the other in the daily walk ; she grows peevish and dis- 
traite. She likes to play in the garden like a gamine, and to 
make herself so black that she needs a bath before she can 
go to class. l 

And when it rains, instead of making haste, her feet move 
Tore and more slowly. 
h One day a sudden downpour sent them all helter-skelter 
es as fast as they could run. Everybody ran except Fan- 
, Dépéchez.vous, Fantine. Courez vite. Vouz serez trem- 
Pee comme une soupe," 

: n making haste," said Fantine wearily. 

a. ut thou art not! See thy feet ; they do not move.” 

i ihe was very tall, with feet in proportion. Fantine 
xed her eyes on these feet. 


“Thou canst not expect me to progress like thee. I have 
not thy great feet.” | 


V. 


One afternoon Fantine sat buried in thought. There was a 
deep line between her eyebrows. She frowned on all the 
world. Presently she sig ed. 

* What is it, Fantine? " | 

“T find life so sad. There are so many strange things.” 

* What is troubling you now ? ” 

* Many, many things. I find that papa does not speak the 
truth. It is sad for a child to have an untruthful parent.” 
She propped her chin on her hands. “One day I said to 
papa, ‘ Papa, tell me how I arrived to this world.’ And papa 
said, ‘Mon ange, I found thee among the cabbages.’ We 
lived in the country in those days; there were many cabbages. 
So perhaps it was true. And now a little brother has arrived 
chez nous. And I said, ‘ But, papa, where then did you find 
him?’ And he said, ‘Among the cabbages.’ Now I ask you, 
mademoiselle, do cabbages grow in Paris P" 


VI. 


Fantine adores her grandfather, and it is no exaggeration 
to say that he adores her. Fantine had to go home for the 
week-end on bald oa to keep the féte-day of grandpapa. 
When he heard that she might be absent, he wept so bitterly 
that Fantine was sent for at once. 

She had a gay little frock for the occasion, and a bigger bow 
than ever on her bright hair. She returned to school afte 
the féte, and for several days was rather subdued. 

“ Mademoiselle," she said to me at last, “I do not ander- 
stand le bon Dieu, although I love Him. Sometimes every- 
thing is wrong just because of one little, little thing that the 
good God could put right so easily." 

“What do you want Him to put right now?” I asked 
ently. 

x Dos mademoiselle, listen. You know I went home for 
grandpapa's féte. There was a great feast, everything that is 
good. d everybody ate except grandpapa.” 

“ Why, was he ill? " 

* He has only two teeth, Mademoiselle." 

* But many old people have only two teeth.” 

* But these two teeth do not meet, Mademoiselle. One is 
above and one is below. It would have been so easy for le bon 
Dieu to make than meet.” 


VII. 


Grandpapa fought in 1870, and Fantine knows all about that 
disastrous campaign. Only to mention it makes the French . 
child of to-day quiver from head to foot. Horrors were per- 
petrated then by the enemy in France such as we have grown 
all too accustomed to hear in these momentous days. The 
English do not know what La Revanche means to the French. 
The very thought of it has bitten deep into their hearts. It 
has become a sacred trust handed down to the present 
generation. They must avenge the death of their grand- 
sires. The present War has, through its amazing causes and 
circumstances, assumed the proportions of & Crusade. In 
very truth, it is a sainte guerre. The oriflamme has been 
removed from St. Depis to the great basilica of the Sacré 
Cour on Montmartre. Those who know the meaning of 
symbols to the French will realize the significance of this 
act, which is already part of French history. 

So for grandpapa’s féte Fantine had prepared a recitation. 
It may be Y ede with what quivering nerves the old cam- 
paigner of '70 heard this youthful, dearest descendant of his 
speak in eager, loving, impetuous tones of * Le Drapeau." 

It would be no exaggeration to say that there were few dry 
eyes when the slender, childish little figure in the centre of 
that happy family reunion stood forth and said: 


Le Drapeau, mes amis, oe sont les trois couleurs 

Qui portent nos espoirs et veillent nos douleurs. . . . 
C'est tout votre passé, l'enfanoo, la jeunesse, 

Le premier désir et la première tendresse. . . 
Incline-toi, Drapeau, au seuil de l'avenir, 

Devant ceux, qui, pour toi, n'ont pas oraint de mourir. 
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` NORMAL 
CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE. 


9, 2 THE EFFICIENT AND SUCCESSFUL CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE. 
(FOUNDED 1889.) 


RESULTS NOW ISSUED. 


A.C.P. ana L.C.P. 


In all parts of the Kingdom Pupils of the Normal have passed A.C.P. 6 L.C.P. 


Some Typical Testimonials. 


Bryn Tawel, Cross Park, 
. Pembroke Dock. 
Dear Sir, February 2nd, 1918. 


I am glad to say that I obtained Four Honours (Geography, Arith- ` 


metic, Algebra, and Geometry) at the recent A.C.P. Examination. I wish 
to thank you for your tuition and the very great interest in my work which 
Save ey SUCOS I am, yours faithfully, 


B. J. CHUBB. 
(Honours in 4 subjects.) 


Arranmore (2) Nat. School, 
Burto 


nport. 
æsir, ; Februa Jrd, 1918. 
, , I have to inform you that I passed the recent L.C.P. Examination, 
obtaining Honours et Place) in Irish. - 
Your notes on E 
subject practically all the questions set had been anticipated and answered 


In your papers. Yours faithfully, 
P. MURRAY. 


7 Chambers Lane, 
Willesden Green, N.W. 
Dear Rir, January 30th, 1918, 
. | am very glad to say I have been successful at the recent A.C.P. 
Examination. I must thank you very much for the great help your course 
has been to me, several questions being very similar to those set in your 


course, 
Again looking forward to your valuable help, 
Yours faithiully, 
, JOHN F. BAYLISS. 


ucation and Astronomy were very good. In the latter | 
| Examination an 


8 Alfearn Road $ 
l ^ Lower Clapton, N.E. 
Dear Sirs, April 16th, 1918. 
I am sure you will be pleased to hear that I have been suc- 
cessful in my A.C.P. Examination, with Honours in five subjects (Eng- 


| a Geography, History, Arithmetic, and Algebra). i 


y success is due largely to your excellent tuition, and I do so wish I 


|! could sufficiently express my thanks to yo 


you. 
To anyone needing help I shall take great pleasure in recommending the 


Norma] Correspondence College. 
di gia faithfully yours, 


RICHARD J. M. LEWIN. 
(Honours in 5 subjecte.) 


Scugger House, 
arlisle. 
Dear Sir, January S3lst, 1918. 
I am happy to tell you that I have received the result of the A.C.P. 
find that I have passed and so qualified for the Diploma. 
I shall be everlastingly thankful to the fates which prompted me join 
the Normal and take the Examination. ; 
I have found your papers very valuable. Yours sincerely, 
MARIA GILL. 


6 Osborne Road, Nether Boge. 
Sheffield. 


Dear Sir, February 1st, 1918. 
I have passed in the two subjects which I entered for, and so have 
completed the examination (A.C.P.). 
I have found your notes and questions a great help, and am very pleased 
I have passed. -^ 
_I have to thank you for your valuable tuition, as I found your notes par- 
ticularly helpful. Yours faithfully, 


AY. 


EXAMINATIONS FOR WHICH THE NORMAL PREPARES. 


Froebel. Oxford Locals. | Degree Examination. 
L.L.A. | Cambridge Locals. : Hygiene. 
County Scholarships. College of Preceptors. Languages. 
Pupil Teachers. | Professional Preliminary. | Music. 
Board of Education :— A.C.P. and L.C.P. Science and Art. 

i. Preliminary Certificate. | Central Welsh Board. Other Qualifying Exams. 
- 11. Certificate. Matriculation. | 


47 Melford Road, East Dulwich, London, S.E.22, and 


110 Avondale Square, London, S.E. 1. 


[May 1, 1918. 
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THE COLLEGE OF PRECEPTORS. 


TEACHERS' DIPLOMA EXAMINATION. — WINTER, 1917. 


THe Examination began on the 31st of December, and was held in London and at the following Local Centres :— 
Belfast, Birmingham, Bristol, Cardiff, Cork, Dublin, Glasgow, Guernsey, Leeds, Liverpool, Manchester, Newoaatle-on-Tyne, 


Plymouth; Accra, Cape Coast (West Africa); Cape Town (S. Africa); Madras, Bangalore, Cawnpore, Coonoor (India) ; 
Kuala Lumpur (F.M.S.); Assiut (Egypt); Philadelphia (U.S.A.). 


LIST OF CANDIDATES WHO PASSED IN THE VARIOUS SUBJECTS. 


(hon.) attached to a name, or toa letter denoting a subject, indicates that the candidate obtained Honours in the subject. 


THEORY AND PRACTICE OF EDUCATION. 


LicENTIATESHIP. 
Billington, A. Heeley, L. Morris, W. A. Smale, F. C. 
Callow, R. L. James, F. Murray, P. Towlson, C. W. 
Hardwicke, F Jones, A. O. Paynter, F. T. Williams, A. T. 
Harmon, H. J. Laugher, J. H. Richarda, J. C. Wright, E. C. 
ASSOCIATESHIP, 
Anderson, T. Evans, I. Long, Mrs. E. E. Rotlenburst, Miss I. M. 
Baker, Miss A. M. Everett, C. W Mannion, M. - Rose, Miss M. 
Bayliss, J. F. Garraway, F. J Margerison, W. J. Ryder, P. H. 
Birtwistle, P. T. Gesring, R. S Marks, Miss F. A. Senior, B. 
owman, Mis A. F Gerred, C. H. Mitchell, T. Stratford, W. 
Bradshaw, Miss F. H Gieve, Miss G. M. Moore, Mis D. Swords, J. J. 
Brine, T. Gill, Miss M, J. Morris, R. E. Sykes, Mrs. A. A. 
Byard, Miss B. A. M. Gostling, Miss E. M O'Brien, C. Thomas, D. J. 
Byrne, Miss E. H. Green, Mixe L. N O'Neill, J. Thompson, E. H. ' 
Capel, Miss G. E. Hall, A. W. O'Suilleabhain, P. E. Underhill, R. G. 
Carew, P. Harman, Miss E. F Parr, Miss C. C. Watkins, F. J. H 
Caygill, J. W. Hirst, W. |! Powell, L. E. B. Westlake, S, G 
Clark, Miss M. L. Hooper, V. C Pratt, Mise I. F. White, W. H 
Clarkson, T. Horrocks, Miss A. Pywell, Miss A. White, O. 
Dean, V. J. | John, Miss S. G. A. Rees- Davies, I. Wood, J. H. 
Dixon, J. Jones, Mias C. Reid, T. H. Woodham, Miss N. H 
Dodd, J. W. Jones, Miss L. M. Renner, O'N. M. Wyatt, W. B 
‘Downes, T. J Knowles, Miss M. Rickerby, E. Yeal, R 
wards, Miss G Lewin, R. J. M. |: Riggall, F. S. 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 
Ambrose, J. J Dodd, Miss E. M. Johnson, J. W. de G. Reid, T. H. 
piah, J. E Dodd, J. J. Jones, Miss L. M. Richards, E. E. 
Birtwistle, P. T Edwards, Miss G. (hon.) Kay, Miss H. Riokerby, E. 
Blatchford, O. J Gaffney, M Lewin, R. J. M. (hon.) Roberts, Miss D. 
lomley, H Gearing, R. S Marks, Misa F. A. Rohan, T. 
Bowman, Miss A. F Gergawi, N McNally, J. Rose, Miss M 
Boyle, W. E. Goodwright, W. II Mitchell, T. Rowe, S. D 
Bradshaw, Miss F. H Gostling, Miss E. M, Morris, R. E. Senior, B. 
Brine, T. Hall, A. W Norris, D. E. Stratford, W. (Aon.) 
Callow, R. L. Hannaford, E. C O'Callaghan, T. P. Swords, J.J. 
Capel, Miss G. E Herbert, Miss L. L. O'Neill, J. White, O 
Casey, D, Hirst, W. O'Suilleabhain, P. E. Wood, J. H 
Chubb, B.J Hooper, V. C. Packwood, C. H. Wright, E. C 
Pez, C Houis, J. B. (Aon.) Paynter, F. T. Yeal, R. 
on, J Hymers, B. Pigott, P. J. Young, J 
ENGLISH HISTORY. 
Alber, M. A. Dodd, Miss E. M. Jones, Miss L. M. Richards, E. E. 
pankaon, K. A Dodd, J. J. Lewin, R. J. M. (Aon.) Rickerby, E. 
paan, Miss A. F Elgar, A. J. L'Official, J. Ridout, R. E. T. 
n yle, W.E Fam, Z. Magill, Miss E. Ryder, P. H. 
pelha w, Miss F. H Gearing, R. S. Marks, Miss F. A. Senior, B. 
Bae, P. C. Gergawi, N. MzNallv, J. Smith, R. J. D 
nne, T. Goodwright, W. H. Mitchell, H. Stratford, W. 
Capel, Miss G. E Gostling, Miss E. M. Mitchell, T. Swords, J. J. 
Casey, D. Hannaford, E. C. Morris, R. E. Twomey, T. J 
Chubb, B. J Harmon, H. J. (hon. Norris, D. E. White, W. H. 
Oliftord, J. J Holdsworth, Miss A. G. O’Brien, C. Wood, Miss D. P 
Compez, C Hooper, V. C. Parr, Miss C. C. Young, J. 
Curtin, J.C Houis, J. B. (hon.) Paynter, F. T. (^ov.) 
Dixon, J Jeffries, J. W. E. Pobee, J. M, 8. 
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/ 
GEOGRAPHY. 
Akbar, M. A. | Dodd, Miss E. M. (Aon.) . Jones, Miss L. M. Rickerby, E. 
Ambrose, J. J. Dovnes, T. J. . | Kay, Miss H. Rodenphurst, Mis: I. M. 
Barfoot, Miss D. M. W. Elwards, Miss G. | Le Page, J. T. Rohan, T. 
Birtwistle, P. T. Elgar, A. J. ; Lewin, R. J. M. (hon.) Rogers, Miss A. 
Blankson, K. A. Fox, T. ' . Lloyd Wood, E. Rose, Miss M. 
Blatchford, O. J. Gearing, R. S. | L'Offcial, J. Senior, B. 
Bowman, Miss A. F. Gerred, C. H. (Aon.) | Mannion, M. Stannett, Miss A. E. 
Boyle, W. E. (Aon.) Goodwright, W. H. (hon.) | Marks, Miss F. A. Stratford, W. 
Bradshaw, Miss F. H. Gostling, Miss E. M. McNally, J. Twomey, T. J. 
Brennan, P. C. Guest, W. Miller, F. Watson, Miss F. V. 
Brine, T. Hannaford, E. C. Mitchell, T. Westlake, S. G. 
Callow, R. L. (Aon.) Harmgn, Miss E. F. Morris, R. E. (hon.) White, Miss E M. E. 
Capel, Miss G. E. | Hayward, Mise F. L. | Norris, D. E. (Aon.) White, O. 
Caxey, D. Herbert, Miss L. L. .| O’Brien, C. | White, W. H. 
Chubb, B. J. (hon.) Holt, Miss D. O'Neill, J. Wood, Misa D. P. 
Clark, Miss M. L. Hooks, C. E. (hon.) O'Neill, Miss M. B. Wood, J. H. 
Clifford, J. J. !  Houis. J. B. (Aon.) Packwood, C. H. Wright, E, C. 
Compez, C. ' | Hymers, B. Parr, Misa C. C. Young, J. 
Cowley, Miss D. F. H. (hon.) | Jackson-Davies. D. Paynter, F. T. 
Curtin, J. C. ! Jeffries, J. W. E. Purcell, R. 
Dixon, J. | Johnson, J. W. de G. Reid, T. H. 
ARITHMETIC. 
1 
Birtwistle, P. T. Gearing, R. S. | Lewin, R. J. M. (^on.) Warriner, Misa D. E. 
Bowman, Miss A. F. Gerred, C. H. Lloyd, J. Watson, Miss F. V. 
Bradshaw, Miss F. H. Goodwright, W. H. (Aon.) Lottus, P. Welburn, Miss K. E. M. 
Callow, R. L. Hall, A. W. Morris, R. E. Westlake, S. G. 
Carew, P. Hannaford, E. C. Norris, D. E. White, W. H. 
Chubb, B. J. (Aon.) Hirst, W. O'Callughan, T. P. White, O. 
Dodd, J. J. Hooks, C. E. Rowe, S. D. Woodhouse, C. L. 
Downes, T. J. Houis, J. B. (hon.) Stratford, W. 
Dreyfus, 8. | Jackson-Davies, D. Swords, J. J. 
Gaffney, M. Jeffries, J. W. E. Twomey, T. J. 
MATHEMATICS. ° 
LICENTIATESHIP. 
Carter, J. L. (hon, trigonometry Callow, R. L. Houis, J. B. |. Page, F. H. 
and conics) Goodwright, W. H. | ; Jones, A. O. 
 ASSOCIATESHIP, z 
Birtwistle, P. T. | Dixon, J. — Lewin, R. J. M. (hon. algebra) Stratford, W. 
Blatchford, O. J. |. Downes, T. J. | Morris, R. E. ' Swords, J. J. 
Chubb, B. J. (Aon. algebra and Gaffney, M. | Petters, Miss M. R. Westlake, S.G. 
geometru) Hall, A. W. Reid, T. H. Woodhouse, C. L. 
Curtin, J. C. Hirst, W. (Aon. algebra) Ricxerby, E. | Yeal, R. 
LANGUAGES. 
e. = Higher English f. = French. g- = German. i. = Irish. l. = Latin. 
LICENTIATESHIP. 
James, F. ef. | Jones, A. O. e.l. | McGreal, T. R. e.f. | Murray, P. e.i. (hon.) 
ASSOCIATESHIP. | 
Carew, P. i. Doran, Miss R. i. Gerred, C. H. F. McCormick, S. f. (hon. ) 
Davies, J. f. Dreyfus, S. g Jeffries, J. W. E. f. 0’ Suilleabhain, P. E. i. (hon.) 
Dodd, Miss E. M. f. Edwards, Mine G. f. (hon. ). L'Official, J. f. (^on.) Richards, E. E. f. (Aon.) 
SCIENCE. 
= Astronomy. . b. = Botany. ch. = Chemistry. g. = Geology. m. — Mechanics. 
ph. = Animal Physiology. z. = Zoology. 
LicENTIATESHIP. 
rete R. L. a.ch. Harvey, W. H. a.ph. Morris, W. A. a.ph. Paynter, F. T. a.ph, 
Mn W. H. m.a. Hawley, W. a.p. Murray, P. a.ph. Richards, J. C. a.ph, 
cada P. ph.b. 
ASSOCIATESHIP, 
Bowman, Miss A. F. ph. (^on.)5. Gostling. Miss E. M. ph.b. Hooks, C. E. m.ch. Loftus, P. p^.g. 
Garraway, F. J. p^.s. Green, Miss L. N. ch.ph. | Jones, Miss L. M. ch.ph.(hon.) Marks, Miss F. A. ph.s, 


(Oontinued on page 54.) 
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TEAT-BOOKS ON EDUCATION AND PHILOSOPHY. 


Teaching, Principles and Methods of. By James WELTON, D.Lit., 
M.A. Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 68. 6a. 

* A well written and full presentation of the best educational methods of the 
time, We commend this suggestive and very helpful volume.''—Schooà master. 


Moral Training, Principles and Methode of, with Special 
Reference to Schoo! Diecipline. By Jauzs WELTON, D.Lit., 
M.A., and F. G. BLANDFORD, M.A. 4s. 

“A succinct and well-reasoned exposition, both theoretical and practical, of 
the ethics of school discipline."—Scotsman. 


Experimenta! Psychology, An introduction to, in Relation 
to Education. By C. W. VALENTINE, D.Phil., M.A., Professor of Edu- 
cation in the Queen's University, Belfast. 3s. 

“We shall be able to refer teachers to Prof. Valentine's book with perfect 
confidence that they will get just what they desire and what they need.’ 
Educational Times. 
raycnelogy The Fundamentais of. By BaNJAMIN DUMVILLE, 
M.A., F.C.P. Bs. 
“A very plain, understandable outline of modern Psychology.” 
: London Teacher. 


Child Mind. An Introduction to Psychology for Teachers. By BENJAMIN 
DUMVILLB, M.A., F.C.P. 3s. 
'^ A very clear statement of the nature and development of child mind.” 
; Educational News. 
The Teaching of Drawing: its Aims and Methods. By 
BoLoMON PoLAK and H. C. QUILTER. 3s. 
“Tt is quite practical, full of valuable suggestions, and, above all. knows the 
difficulties which have to be met in the drawing lesson."— London Teacher. 


Physical Education and Hygiene, Principies and Methods 
of. By W. P., WRELPTION, B.Sc. ith a Sketch of the History of Physical 
Education by JAMES WELTON, D.Lit., M.A. 5s. 

" A comprehensive and well-balanced treatise.” — Oxford Magazine. 


Temenin ee. Sia oo and Varieties. By BENJAMIN DUMVILLE, 
. . LJ . . s. 

“ Very helpful and suggestive. . . . It is a distinctly hopeful sign for the future 
of education that books such ss this, which insist bu the importance of a scien- 
tific system, are now frequently making their appearance,” — Bookseller. 


Hygiene for Teachers, Text-book of. By R. A. LYSTER, M.D., 
.B., B.8c. (Lond.), D.P.H., B.Sc. (Public Health). 5s. 
“It is a thoroughly practical work, sound and lucid.” — Educational Times. 


Schoo! Gardening, with a Guide to Horticulture. By ALBERT 
HoskIxG, Lécturer in Horticulture and Chief Supervisor of School Gar- 
dens, West of Scotland Agricultural College. With numerous Illustrations 
and Plans. 3s. . 

* On the subject of School Gardens the author can speak with a full experi- 
ence, and his practical details throughout are thoroughly to the point." —Nature. 


School Organization. ByS8. E. Bray, M.A. Withan Introduction on 
“ The Place of the Elementary School in a National System of Education,” 
by Sir JAMES YOxALL. Second Edition. 38. 6a. 

'* We can heartily recommend the treatise." — The Journal of Education. 


The Edgeworths: A Study in Eightoenth-century Education. 
By A. PATERSON, Ph.D., M.A., Lecturer in Education in the University 
College of North Wales. 1s. 9d. 

“ The author gives us a most compiere and satisfactory account of a neglected 
period of educational history. .. . The handling of the subject is good.” 

Educational News. 
ashe er A Manual of. By J.S. MACKENZIE, Litt.D., M.A., Examiner in 
ne ae of Cambridge and Aberdeen. Fifth Edition, Enlarged. 

8. . 

'' The volume is a rouge and independent discussion of moral science and 
philosophy. Each of the chapters is written with great care, and with a fresh- 
ness and originality that take the work quite out of the category of the ordinary 
text-book.’’— The Journal of Education. 


Logic, Intormediate. By James WELTON, D.Lit., M.A., and A. J. 
MoNAHAN, M.A. With Questions and Exercises. 8s. 6d. 
“ This admirable manual will be welcomed by all students of mental science. 
The names of the joint authors are sufficient guarantee of the excellence and 
reliability of the matter.”—Schoolmaster. 


Logic, Groundwork of. By James WELTON, D.Lit., M.A. 4s. 
uitable for London Matriculation and similar Examinations. 


Peychology, A Manual of. By G. F. Stout, LL.D., M.A., Fellow of 
the British Academy, Professor of Logic and Metaphysics in the University 
of St. Andrews. Third Edition, Revised and Enlarged. ‘Os. 6d. 

“ The Manual is now the best of the very few good books on Psychology that 
have been written in modern times.” — Mind. 


Psychology, The Groundwork of By Prof. G. F. STOUT. Ss. . 

** All students of philosophy, both beginners and those who would describe 
themselves as ‘advanced,’ will do well to ‘read, mark, learn, and inwardly 
digest’ this book." —Oxford Magazine. 


Complete Educational Catalogue and Catalogue of Text-Books on Education and Philosophy, post free, on application. 


University Tutorial Press, Ld.. bigh Street, New Orford Street, London, WAC. 2. 


TRINITY COLLEGE OF MUSIC. 


President—Tuz Riext How. THE EARL OF SHAFTESBURY, K.P. 
Chairman of Board—SIR FREDERICK BRIDGE, C.V.O., M.A., Mus.D. 
Director of Studies—C. W. PEARCE, Mus.D. 

Director of Examinations—E. F. HORNER, Mus.D. 
yey S, at 3 p.m.—Insugural address by Sir J. D. McClure, M.A., LL.D., 

p -, and distribution of awards, followed by a Students’ invitation Concert. 
pe rd 16th, at 4 p.m.—First of a course of Musical History Lectures by 

: €. W. Pearce. Subject: ‘‘ The State of Musical Art in England during the 
S d half of the 19th century." 

The” 22nd, at 3 p.m.—Organ Recital by Mr. E. Stanley Roper, B.A., Mus. B. 
Sabie. College provides INSTRUCTION and TRAINING in all Musical 
ma P : Instrumental, Vocal, and Theoretical. The lessons are arranged to 
tubi the convenience of both day and evening students. Any number of 
open tea from one to the Full Course—may be entered for. The College is 

Parti beginners as well as to the more proficient student. 
ships 1culars of the Teaching Department, with list of Professors, Fees, Scholar- 
Highe ations, &c., Admission Cards to Concerts,'and the Syllabuses of the 
T and Local Examinations, on application to the undersigned. 


. N. H. RODWELL, Secretary. 
Mandeville Place, Manchester Square, London, W. 1. 


a 
MURBY’S NEW SCRIPTURE MANUALS. 


SCHOOL COMMENTARIES BY DR. KNAPP. 
LARGER Manuale. SMALLBR Manuals. 


ST. MATTHEW (publication *ST. MATTHEW ... .. net 1/6 

postponed.) fST. MARK... ... .. , 1/3 

"T. MARK.. ..... net 1/9 ST. LUKE .. .. n 1/6 

ST. LU THE ACT'S: ; 
KE ses + 3l. t Vol. I Ci- i) 

THE Ä ol. xvi) ... o. 1/3 

CTs... „ 9l. * — Voi. H (xiti-xxvill) ... „ 1/8 


3 By Dr. G. W. WADE & Rev. J. H. WADE. 
| Samuel (Ready July) net 3/6 > th Samuel (Ready May) net 14:6 


è 
" SUBJECTS FOR 1918 LOCAL EXAMINATIONS. T FOR 1918. 


LATEST REVIEWS. 


cea he, Present volume conforms admirably to the standard set by its prede- 
—Behool wu? Journal of Education. “ A worthy addition to a useful series.” 
mentarios 77 3: ^ Have won a place for themselves in the newer school com- 

es. — Times (Educational Suppt.). 


Y. MURBY & CO., 6 Bouverie Street, E.C.4. 


MEDICAL PRELIMINARY EXAMINATIONS. 


The 
UNIVERSITY EXAMINATION 
POSTAL INSTITUTION 


provides courses in preparation for Medical Preliminary Examinations, more 
particularly for the Junior and Senior Examinations of the College of Preceptors. 

Full preparation in all subjects, 120 lessons, £6 16s. 6d. ; but the number of 
lessons required varies according to the student's knowledge at starting. 

Each lesson consists of very full lesson-notes, papers of questions, and answer- 
notes. 

Prospectus and full particulars çan be obtained from the Principal, 

Mz. E. S. WEYMOUTH, M.A. (Lond.), 
17 Red Lion Square, London, W.C. 2. 


BURLINGTON CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE. 


Principal: Mr. J. CHARLESTON, B.A. (Honours, Oxon.; & Lond.). 


Preparation for— 


1. Matriculation, Intermediate Arts, and B.A. 
2. Intermediate Soience and B.So. 
( Theoretical Subjects only.) 


3. L.L.A. 
4. A.C.P.. L.C.P., and F.C.P. 
SINGLE SUBJECTS MAY BB TAKEN. 
Intending Students should write fully to— 
THE SECRETARY, Burlington Correspondence College, 


14 Elsham Road, Kensington, London, W. 


SECOND-HAND SCHOOL BOOKS. 


Please write for Catalogue to 


GEORGE OVER, 
Educational Bookseller, RUGBY. 
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LIST OF CANDIDATES TO WHOM DIPLOMAS WERE AWARDED. 
LICENTIATESHIP. 
Billington, A. Smale, F. C. 
Heeley, L. Towlson, C. W. a 
Murray, P uf 
ASSOCIATESHIP. 
Anderson, T. Gill, Miss M. J. Margerison, W. J. Rees- Davies, I. 
Baker, Miss A. M. Green, Miss L. N. McCormick, T. Riggall, F. S. 
Bayliss, J. F. , Hall, A. W. Mitchell, T. * Smith, R. J. D. 
Bowman, Miss A. F. Hirst, W. Moore, Miss D. Stratford, W. 
Cayygell, J. W. Holdsworth, Miss A. G. Morris, R. E. j Thomas, D. J. 
Clark, Miss M. L. Hooper, V. C. Noake, J. E. Thompson, E. H. 
Clifford, J. J. Horrocks, Miss A. . O’Brien, C. Underhill, R. G. 
Davies, J. John, Miss S. G. A. | O'Neill, J. Warriner, Miss D. E. 
Doran, Miss R. Jones, Misa C. ,  O’Suilleabhain, P. E. Watkins, F. J. H. 
Elgar, A. J. Kay, Miss H | Petters, Miss M. R. Welburn, Miss K. E. M. 
Evans, I. Loftus, P. ' Powell. L. E. B. Woodham, Miss N. H. 
Garraway, F. J. Long, Mrs. E. E. | — Pratt, Miss I. F. Woodhouse, C. L. 
Gerred, C. H. Magill, Mise E. |  Pywell, Mies A. Wyatt, W. B. 


The Prize for THEORY AND PRACTICE OF EDUCATION was awarded to 
Clifford William Towlson. 


THE COLLEGE OF PRECEPTORS. 


PRACTICAL EXAMINATION roR CERTIFICATES OF ABILITY TO TEACH. 


THE following candidates were successful at the Examination held in February, 1918:— 


CLASS 
Jones, Clara. | 


CLASS 
Loftus, Patrick. | 


THE COLLEGE OF PRECEPTORS. 


l. 


MacFarlane, Peter Barbour. 


i 
Parnell, Gladys Mary. 


If 


PROFESSIONAL PRELIMINARY EXAMINATION. — MARCH, 1918. 
PASS LIST. 


THE Examination was held on the 5th, 6th, and 7th of March in London and at eleven other local centres 
viz, Birmingham, Blackburn, Bristol, Cardiff, Edinburgh, Glasgow, Leeds, Liverpool, Manchester, Newcastle-on-Tyne, 


Nottingham. The following candidates obtained Certificates :— 


SENIOR. 


Pass Division. 


Bennett, M. a. 
Foote, R. R. f.ch. | 


Gask, R. C. 
Walker, H. F. a.ch. 


. JUNIOR. 


Honours Division. 


Cassels, Miss M. C. ¢.h.f.phys. Hamilton, H. a. | Jeffery, J. W. Newnham, F. M. a.f.i.. 
Goodson, S.W. a. Hawksley, Mies L.M. e.À.a,f. ‘| Key, L. A. a. Wrigley, K. G. a.al. 
Pass Division. . 
Aked, Miss E. e. Gray, H. P. Martin, H. W. a. Raine, A. a. 
Boetius, F. R. Hamer, Mis A. G. | Martin, W. a. Royal, S. E. 
Broad, Miss D. M. Handscomb, C. R. a. Matthews. W. A. Smith, V. R. 
Broadhurst, A. B. Hawke, M. McDermott, Miss I. A. Threlfall, J. H. 
Caplan, S. Hogten, B. T. a.c. McNee, E. Tweed, R. D 
Davis, B. Holt, R. H. a.l. | | Morgan, Misa G. V. Umney, A. N. F. C. 
Dean, Miss E. M Horwich, Miss S. | Newland, E. S. Walker, T. de L. f.i. 
de Souza, G. A. f. Hougham, E. Nicholl, C. H. Watson, A. A 
Dunn, Miss F. A Jones, B. | Paine, Miss D. M. Williams, H. C. M. 
Dunn, Miss L Jones, W. H. G. phys. | Painter, Miss R. M. Williams, J. A. H. 
Edwards, D. R. a Kempster, G. B. ch. | Pearce, Miss E. M. v. Wilson, A. C 
Ellingham, G. H. a Larrad, J. H. a. | | Pedley, V.G. Wright, B. a 
Evans, J. a. Leibowitz, Misa A. Platts, Miss D. A. Wurm, A. L 
Gilmore, Miss E. M. A.ch. Leyshon, H. M. E. /. Pratelli, C. J. 
Glaister, W. a. Longhurst, G. B. | Pratt, Miss D. F. ch, 
Goodbody, T. E. Macaulay, K. B. J. e. ! Quinn, C. A. a. 
N.B.—The small italic letters denote distinction in the following subjects respectively: — 
a. = Armee. e. = En d: l, = Latin. 
= ra. . = French. = ics. 
ch. = Chemistry. SE History. Be, 
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THE COLLEGE OF PRECEPTORS. 
CERTIFICATE AND LOWER FORMS EXAMINATIONS, 


SENIOR. 


General Proficiency. 


l, Arnold, H. G. 
(Isbister Prize.) 


2. Cutler, D. G. S. 


(Pinches Prize.) 

3, Goldstein, 8. Argyle House, Sunderland. 
(Hodgson Prize.) 

4, Aufenast, W. Tollington School, Muswell Hill. 


English Subjects. 


l. Goldstein, 8. 
2. Taylor, Miss P. M. 


Mathematics. 


— 


. Cutler, D. G. S, 
2 Holbrook, R. P. 


Natural Sciences. 


1, Bauly, C. J. 
2. Aufenast, W. 


* Taylor-Jones" Prize for Scripture History. 
Wesleyan Boys’ High School, Bathurst,Gambia. 


Carrol, W. D. 


Eve Silver Medal for Proficiency in German. 
Tollington School, Muswell Hill. 


Wichmann, R. E. L. 


Argyle House, Sunderland. 
Penketh School, Nr. Warringtcn. 


The High School tor Boys, Croydon. 
Shoreham Grammar School. 


Tollington School, Muswell Hil:. 
Tollington School, Muswell Hill. 


CHRISTMAS, 1917. 


PRIZES. 


* Miss Mears” Prize for Domestic Economy. 


Scatcherd, Miss M. 


Norwich High School for Boys. 
The High School for Boys, Croydon. 


l. Everett, L. W. 
2. Hirschfeld, L. 
3. Mourant, A. E. 
I Large, G. C. 
' (Low, W. N. E. B. 


-_— —Ó—— 


Low, W N. E. B. 


2. Sharkey, O. T. B. 
3. Du Val, H. S. 
Bashford, R. C. 


| 
1. Cathcart, C. E. 
| Collins, L. J. 


St. Hilda's School, Sneaton Castle, Whitby. 


JUNIOR. 


General Proficiency. 


Norwich High School for Boys. 

Tollington School, Muswell Hill. 

The Jersey Modern School, St. Helier's. 
Shoreham Grammar School. 

Linton House School, Holland Park Avenue, W. 


'*Soamos'" Prize for Scripture History. 


Linton House School, Holland ParkAvenue, W. 


PRELIMINARY. 


General Proficiency. 


Newquay College, Cornwall. 

Norwich High School for Boys. 
Harleston House, St. Lawrence, Jersey. 
Shoreham Grammar School. 

Tudor Hall, Hawkhurst. 


en spr leech eg yf ne st E D RM REN NA ERS MGR R 
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List of the Candidates who obtained the FIRST and SECOND PLACES In each Subject on SENIOR PAPERS. 


Seripture History. 


l Carrol, W. D. Wesleyan Boys" High School, 
hurst. 
4 Arnold, H. G. Norwich High School for Boys. 
English Language. 


Goldstein, 8. — Argyle House, Sunderland. 


prt 


College, N. 


English History. 
Cohen,G, Christian Brothers’ College, 
P . Kimberley. 
1. { Fearless, Miss B. Felthorpe, Hampton-on-Thames. 


Raban, W.T. H. Private tuition. 
Sagar, A. B. Christian Brothers’ College, 
Kimberley. : 
Geography. 
L Jessop, A, Penketh School. 
Arithmetic. 


Arnold, H. G. Norwich High 8 

x tha Mts gh School for Boys. 
1 ] Sidatein, 8. Argyle House, Sunderland. j 

| Weinberg, N. Shoreham Grammar School, 


Kimberley. 


Algebra. 


1, / Arnold, H. G Norwi i 
. ‚H.G, ch High School for Boys. 
\ Holbrook, R.P, Shoreham Cranmer School. Á 


ig Geometry. 
* Goldstei 
! Cutler, D.G.8. 


Argyle House, Sunderland. 
Kent Coast College, Herne Bay. 
The High Sch.for Boys, Croydon. 


Trigonometry. 


l Cut 
2. Inch yb, 9-8. The High Sch. for Boys, Croydon. 


V horeham Grammar Sch 


Stark,Miss D.L.Crouch End High School and — 


Christian Brothers’ College, | 


Mechanics. 


1. Goldstein, S. Argyle House, Sunderland. 
2. Cutler, D. G. 8. The High School for Boys 
Croydon, 


Book-keeping. 


1 { Henman, F, E. Shoreham Grammar School. 
* L Inch, J. V. Shoreham Grammar School. 


Mensuration. 


1. Arnold, H, G. Norwich High School for Boys. 
2. Cutler, D. G. S. The High School for Boys, 
l Croydon. 


French. 
1. Low,W.N.E.B. Linton House School, Holland 


k Avenue, W. 
j (is: H. G. Norwich High School for Boys. 


Hena 0: MM9 Bt. Joseph's Convent, Olney, 


Bucks, 
German. 
1. Schatfer, R. Marist Bros.’ College, Uitenhage. 
Heiman, E. Private tuition. 
2.4 Wichmann, Tollington School, Muswell Hill, 
R. E. L. 
Dutch. 
1. Viəyra, H.J. Marist Brothers’ College, 
Johannesburg. 
2. Carden, Miss Convent of Notre Dame, Kroon- 
. F. stad. . 
Latin. 
Gordon, J. R. Christian Brothers’ College, 
1 Kimberley, 
* ) Patterson, A. T. Newcastle Modern School, New- 
castle-on- Tyne. 


Hebrew. 

1. Hurwitz, C. Marist Brothers’ College, 
J Urs tn 

2. Mitchell, L. Marist Brothers’ College, 
Johannesburg. 


Light and Heat. 
1. Warburton, E. Tollington School, Muswell Hill, 


Chemistry. 
1. Bauly,C.J. Tollington School, Muswell Hill, 
2. Jacobs, 8. Marist Brothers’ College, 
Johannesburg. 
Physiology. 


1. Downs, Miss E. Wintersdorf, Birkdale,Southport. 


2. Aufenast, W. Tollington School, Muswell Hill, 
Drawing. , 

1. Willing, J. The High School for Boys, — 
Croydon. > 


2. Gaska, Miss Private tuition. 


Music. 


1. James, Miss M. Convent of the Sacred Heart, 
, , Belgravia, Johannesburg. 

2. Haig, Miss D. Convent of the Sacred Heart, 
Belgravia, Johannesburg. 


Shorthand. 


1. Prescod, C. W. Private tuition. 
2. Gardner, P.  Warner’s College, Richmond, 


Domestic Economy. 


1. Scatcherd,Miss St. Hilda’s School, Sneaton 
. M. Castle, Whitby. 
Davies, MissG.8,Old College School, Carmarthen. 
2.4 Murphy,MissL. Feros Convent, Johannes- 
t urg. 
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CLASS LISTS 


OF CANDIDATES WHO HAVE PASSED THE CERTIFICATE EXAMINATION OF 
THE COLLEGE OF PRECEPTORS — CHRISTMAS, 1917. . 


LIST OF SUCCESSFUL CANDIDATES AT COLONIAL 
AND FOREIGN CENTRES. 


N.B.—The small italic letters denote Distinction in the following subjects respectively :— 


a. = Arithmetic. du. = Dutch. | A = History. m. = Mechanics. s. = Scripture. , 

al. = Algebra. | e. = English. he. = Hebrew, | ma. = Magnetism & Electricity. sc. = Elementary Science. 
b. = Botany. | J = French. | i = Irish. | ms. = Mensuration. sh. = Shorthand. 

bk. = Book-keeping. g. = Geography. | it. = Italian. mu. = Music. sp. = Spanish, 

ch. = Chemistry. | ge. = German. l. = Latin. p. = Political Economy. ta. = Tamil. 

d. = Drawing. gm. — Geometry. | lo. — Logic. ph. = Physiology. t. = Trigonometry. 

do. = Domestic Economy. ^! gr. = Greek. lt, = Light and Heat. | phys. = Elementary Physics. w. = Welsh. 


The signs * and t prefixed to names in the Junior and Preliminary Lists denote that the Candidates were entered for the Senior and Junior Grades respectively. 


In the addresses, Acad. = Academy, C. or Cell. = College, Coll.S. = Collegiate School, Comm, = Commercial, Conv. = Convent, Elem. = Elementary, End. = Endowed, 
Found. = Foundation, H. = House, Hr. = Higher, Inst. = Institute, Int. = International, Inter, = Intermediate, Poly. = Polytechnic, Prep. = Preparatory, 
P..T. = Pupil-Teachers, S. = School, Sec. = Secondary, Tech. = Technical, Univ. = University. 


[Bracketing of names denotes equality. |] 


BOYS. 
SENIOR. Savage,P.G. s.do. C.M.S. Gram. 8., Cape Coast Oddoye,E.N.V. a. Cape Coast Government Boys' 8. 
Gibson,J.A. Marist Bros.’ Coll., Uitenhage ee = "— isa yere 
i . . , *Hodgson,E. H. a. Marist Bros.’ Coll., Johannesburg 
Honours Divislon Rainsbottom,O. E. Marist Bros C., Johannesburg Laing H.F.M. C.M.S. Grammar Sehool, Cape Coast 
Gordon,J. R. e.a.gm.l.ch. Bronstein,M. St. Charles's Coll., Pietermaritzburg Vorster,L. P. du. Private tuition 
Christian Bros.’ Coll, Kimberley Okyne, B.D. s. C.M.S. Gram. 8., Cape Coast ( Ratnayake, P.C. s. Private tuition 


runette,L.S.C. a. Christian Bros.’ Coll., Kimberley Franklin,G. St. Charles's Coll., Pietermaritzburg | (Singleton, W.A. a. Marist Bros.’ Coll., Johannesburg 


Weinberg,N. a.l. Christian Bros.’ Coll., Kimberley Hipkin, A. J. Christian Bros.’ Coll., Kimberley (Aidoo,J.8. Private tuition 
Ginsberg, E. l.ch. Marist Bros.’ Coll., Johannesburg Bradshaw,A.D. Christian Bros.’ Coll, Kimberley | VXCollier,C. W. a. 8t. Charles's C., Pieterinaritzburg 
Schaffer,R. a.ge. Marist Bror.’ Coll., Uitenhage Bethel,J.P. Queen’s College, Nassau *Erlank,D. Marist Bros.' Coll., Johannesburg 
Fisher, M. Marist Bros.' Coll., Johannesburg Sagoe, W. A. K. Private tuition *Belcher,H. Marist Bros.' Coll., Johannesburg 
(Hurwitz,C. a.he. Marist Bros.’ Coll., Johannesburg | —King,P.A.J. Christian Bros, Coll, Kimberley | \Duncan,W.D. s. OMS Gram S, Os pe Coast 
\Vieyra,H.J. a.du. Marist Bros. Coll., Johannesburg | Stolle,A.K.V. Christian Bros.’ Coll., Kimberley | 1995hE. ea. Marist Bros.’ Coll., Johannesburg 
Balk,H. a.du. Marist Bros.’ Coll, Uitenhage |  Hutehison,F.O.G. C.M.S. Gram. 8., Cape Coast | Tsmbaiya, B. Private tuition 
Rowe, A, W. a.ch.d. Marist Bros.’Coll., Johannesburg | "Martinson,C.E. C.M.8. Gram. 8., Cape Coast Harry,S.E. Private tuition 
Harris,J. e.«.01.1. Christian Bros. Coll, Kimberley | James, L.A. Marist Bros.’ Coll, Uitenhage | (Winisms,LO s Wesleyan Boys' High 8., Lagoe 
Mitchell,L. he. Marist Bros.’ Coll., Johannesburg Adcock, H.B. Marist Bros.’ Coll., Uitenhage deSimon, W.8. Private tuition 
Suzman,8. Marist Bros.’ Coll., Johannesburg Odess,M. he. Private tuition 
Jacobson, D. he.sh. Marist Bros.’ Coll., Johannesburg (Wes _ Grammar School, Ijebu Ode 
Collins,J. P. a.l.ch. Christian Bros.' Coll., Kimberley - hite,C. e. Marist Bros.' Coll., Johannesburg 
Ullmer, A.O.H. a. Christian Bros.’ Coll., Kimberley ( ee J C. M.8. Gram. School, Cape Coast 
Plasket,H.G. a. Marist Bros. Coll., Johannesburg JUNIOR. Wand; Hee St. Charles's Coll., Pietermaritzburg 
: 2 f = 
Honours Divlsion. pd Ra. E a peat NQUUR 
Kerr, W. a. St. Aidan’s College, Grahamstown Ziervogel, B.H. Marist Bros,’ Coll., Johannesburg 
SENIOR. Hurwitz,J.a.al.he. Marist Bros.’ Coll., Johannesburg Dick, W.R. ` Private tuition 
Pass Division. Hourquebie,E.L. a.f. Pieris, W. V.D. Private tuition 


St. Charles's Coll., Pietermaritzburg OAS Wesleyan Boys' High School, Lagos 
*Gilbert,M. St. Charles's Coll., Pietermaritzburg 


fHughes,V.J. a. Marist Bros.’ Coll., Johannesburg 


Sagar,A.B.h.gm.l. Christian Bros’. Coll., Kimberley 
Fotheringham,W.D. gin. 


Marist Bros’. Coll., Uitenhage *Lineker, A. W. Christian Bros.' Coll., Kimberley 
McLoughlin,J.R. l JUNIOR. Wanasundera, W. Private tuition 
Christian Brothers’ Coll., Kimberley *Williams,S.O, Private tuition 
Eddy,R.A. a.l. Christian Bros.’ Coll., Kimberley Pass Division. " Martins,8.T. C.M.8. Grammar School, Lagos 
Jansen, D. d. Marist Bros.’ Coll., Uitenhage * Agbabiaka, B.O. Private tuition hla ans a 3m d Private tuition 
: : , y i : | Robertson, E. . Aidan's Coll., Grahamstown 
Zeiss, W.R. a.l. Christian Bros. Coll., Kimberley *Humphreys, H.R. Marist Bros.’ Coll., Uitenhage (Slotar,8. a. Marist Bros.’ Coll., Johannesburg 
Prescod,C.W. sh. Private tuition (Archer,H St. Aidan’s ColL, Grahamstown 

i kk. : ? Arthur,J.B. C.M.S. Grammar School, Cape Coast 

Newdigate, E.F. a.gm. | Goble, P.G. a. St. Charles's Coll., Pietermaritzburg : ? Á 
Ghristian Bros.’ Coll., Kimberley | \ Horrocks W. a.al. St. Aidan’s Coll, Grahamstown | ( MIU E Gai M bead d 

à ; : ; : e ,H.8. riva i 

Cohen,G. ^.ch. Christian Pros Coll., Kimberley Van Reyk, E.P. g. Private tuition Wijayasooriya, M.J.H.P. Private tuifton 
Elders, E. A. E. a.l. Private tuition Hime,C.A.A. a. St. Charles’s C., Pietermaritzburg Doherty, H.A. Private tuition 
Brennan, M.J.T.J. Christian Bros.’ Coll., Kimberley *Benjamin,C.F.H. C.M.S. Grammar 8,, Cape Coast Gunewardena,J. D. Private tuition 
Oarrol,W.D.,s, Wesleyan Boys’ High 8., Bathurst Brittain,D. St. Aidan's College, Grahamstown Williaing, A. B. K. C.M.S. Grain, S., Cape Coast 
\ scott, R. W.S. Christian Bros.' ColL, Kimberley Erlank, S. a. Marist Bros.' Coll., J ohannesburg Johnson,J.S. Private tuition 
Harrison,D.B. Marist Bros.' Coll., Uitenhage Navas, M.M, a. Private tuition Watts,C.P. Marist Bros.’ Coll., Johannesburg 
acobs,S. l.c. Marist Bros.' Coll., Johannesburg Silva,J.L. Private tuition Gani E ara eo ek Cape Coast 
i i n" Lee,G. M.P.P.M.C. a. Private tui sare, A. M. „M.S. Gram. School, Cape Coast 
mn d uri ie M eA Silva,D.V. Private Ta Piel, A. Marist Bros.’ College, Johannesburg 
Savage, . 8,00. " = C ie 3 pe E /* Guthrie, W. A.G. Private tuition *Quartry,G.E.O.J. C. M.S. Gram. S., Cape Coast 
Boulle,J. a. Bt. Charles's Coll., Pietermaritzburg *Suberu, A.A. Private tuition Kankam,J.8. C.M.8. Gram. School, Cape Coast 


—— M ——— M M a — — —— M — M a M M M — MÀ MÀ a À Pa MÀ € a — MÀ a M a — € a A à € M— t Ü 


Harrison,H.W. Christian Bros,’ Coll., Kimberley \Usher,W.W. a. St. Charles's C., Pietermaritzburg Kelly,C.G.T. . Queen's Coll., Nassau 
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BOYS, Jux10R, Pass—continued. 
Russell,C. a. St. Aidan's College, Grahamstown 


Duchen,H.H a. Private tuition 
Hoyle,S. Cape Coast Government Boys’ School 
Johnson,A.A. s. New High Class School, Layos 
Ladeinde, M.O. Private tuition 


( Brown, E.J.P. C.M.8. Grammar School, Cape Coast 


| McFarlane,W. Marist Bros,’ Coll., Johannesburg 
| Perera,C.G. Private tuition 
\Skace,F. Marist Bros.’ Coll., Johannesburg 

Kilfoil, L. St. Aidan's College, Grahamstown 


(Cromwell,F. Cape Coast Government Boys’ School 


* Johnson, B.A. New High Class School, Lagos 
Mirando,S. P. D. Private tuition 
\ Pieris, E. B.S. a. Private tuition 
*Odumosu A.O. Ijebu Ode Grammar School 
(Perera LM. Maha Bodhi College, Colombo 


Gilera a. Private tuition 


Oduntan,S. s. Oko High School, Lagos 
ram,C. B.O. Private tuition 
Carrol, A. E. Wesleyan Boys’ High School, Bathurst 


| Cole, A. B. New High Class School, Lagos 
Kahn, A. E. Private tuition 
Kessel, H. Private tuition 
(Noris, K. D. Maha Bodhi Coll., Colombo 
*Mensah,J.P. Private tuition 


Appuhamy,L.D.W. Maha Bodhi College, Colombo 


aie St. Aidan's College, Grahamstown 
Mendis,T.H. Private tuition 
MU DIT Maha Bodhi College, Colombo 
Fernando, D. L. Private tuition 
Galagoda, R. Private tuition 


*Gunasekere,D.V.R. Maha Bodhi College, Colombo 


(*de Silva, B. V. W. Maha Bodhí College, Colombo 
| Jayasekere, N. L.B. Private tuition 
\ Sule, E. A. New High Class School, Lagos 
Stewart,G. St. Aidan's College, Grahamstown 
NR in Marist Bros.' College, Johannesburg 

Pugh,J. Marist Bros.' Coll., Johannesburg 
( Kulatunga, E. Private tuition 
| Samarakone, K. B. Maha Bodhi College, Colombo 
| Sobanjo,O. C.M.S. Grammar School, Lagos 
\ Wijegooneratne, D. Private tuition 

* Aivis, W. A. . Private tuition 

*Gyi,K.K. Central College, Colombo 
, Kramer, H. Marist Bros.' College, Johannesburg 

Carey, A. F. H. Private tuition 
(Cudmore, A, St. Aidan's College, Grahamstown 
| Hylands, L. St. Aidan’s College, Grahainstown 
\Marinho,J.J. Private tuition 


(Quansah,E.G.H. Cape Coast Government Boys’ 8. 


\Kowther, K. U.S. Central College, Colombo 
Perera,G.8. Maha Bodhi College, Colombo 
ome es 
PRELIMINARY. 


Honours Division. 


Kornblum,M.A., e.a.al.gm.l. 


Marist Bros.’ Coll., Uitenhage 
Thresher, F. e.a.dzt.l.se. i 


Marist Bros.’ Coll., Uitenhage 
Russell, V.R. e.a.cl. Queen’s College, Nassau 


Finlayson,C. ¢.a.al. Marist Bros.' Coll., Uitenhage 
Dann, A.C. g.d. Queen's College, Nassau 
Rose F. e.a.a]. Marist Bros,’ Coll., Uitenhage 
Cole,W.J.C, e.al. bk. 


Wesleyan Boys' High School, Bathurst 
Ford,R. a.a], Marist Bros.’ Coll, Uitenhage 


Gilbert, F.W., a.al.gm. 

St. Charlee's Coll, Pietermaritzburg 
Douglas,J.H. aal. Private tuition 
Longman,G. ¢.a.du. Marist Bros.’ Coll., Uitenhage 

( Cole, E.H, Queen's College, Nassau 

| Lewsen,8.0, e.a.al. Marist Bros,’ C., Johannesburg 

j Madden,@,c.al. Marist Bros.’ Coll., Johannesburg 


\Sandy,G.Mcl. Private tuition 
Luyckx,L. a. Marist Bros.’ Coll:, Cape Town 
( Bascombe,H. M. Private tuition - 
| Brand,L. a.a], Marist Bros.' Coll., Cape Town 
\Carnofaky,8, a.du. Marist Bros.’ Coll., Uitenhage 
Scheidel, E, al. Marist Bros.' Coll., Uitenhage 


(Hoyle,B. aal.d. Cape Coast Government Boys’ 8. 
Marbell,1.S.N, s.a. Private tuition 
| Oliver,G.W, Queen's College, Nassau 
| Ramsay,G. c.a. Marist Bros,’ Coll., Uitenhage 
NThomas, V, a. Marist Bros.’ Coll., Uitenhage 


(erami AB, Wesleyan Boys’ High S., Lagos 


Mannion,B. a.du.sc, Marist Bros.’ Coll., Uitenhage 


` AA Y 


PRELIMINARY. 


Pass Division. 


tBristow,R. a. St. Charles's Coll., Pietermaritzburg 
tDatey,H.N. C.M.S. Grammar School, Cape Coast 
fMaidman,R. Marist Bros.' Coll., Johannesburg 
Busschau,L. a.al. Marist Bros.’ Coll., Johannesburg 


Frost, W.J. eal. Marist Bros.' Coll., Uitenhage 
McClean, D.M. g.a. 
\ St. Charles's College, Pietermaritzburg 


Goller, A. Marist Bros.’ Coll., Johannesburg 
tSeekkubadu, K. Private tuition 


( Asiedoo, E.G. 01.0, M.S. Grammar School, Cape Coast 
| Macauley,G..J. e.a. Wesleyan Boys’ High S., Bathurst 
| Muller, A. awl. Marist Bros.’ Coll., Johannesburg 
\Okunsanya,G.O. al. Eko High School, Lagos 


( Allen,J.O. a Ijebu Ode Grammar School 
Bentel,I. a. Marist Bros.' Coll., Johannesburg 
|iGochrane OW. C.M.S. Grammar S., Cape Coast 
Olajide A. s.h. C.M.S. Grammar School, Lagos 


( Adjaye,I.B. A. C.M.S. Grammar School, Cape Coast 
\Shrier, M. Marist Bros.' Coll., Johannesburg 
(*Bartels,J.M. C.M.S. Grammar School, Cape Coast 
| Contat,C. Marist Bros.' Coll., Johannesburg 
(Gill, N.F. g.a. St. Charles's College, Pietermaritzburg 


Albury,M.L. Queen's College, Nassau 
James,B. a. Marist Brothers' College, Uitenhage 
tLevinson,W.L. Private tuition 


fPechey,N.K. St. Charles's Coll., Pietermaritzburg 
\ Wootton,C. a. Marist Brothers’ Coll., Uitenhage 


Cape Coast Government Boys’ S. 

C.M.S. Grammar School, Lagos 
| Matern,C. Marist Bros.’ Coll., Johannesburg 
\Skinner,S. a. Marist Bros.’ Coll., Johannesburg 


(Ellenberger,R. a.u. 
Marist Brothers’ College, Johannesburg 
\tLiberty,L. Marist Brothers’ Coll., Johannesburg 


tCharles,L. Private tnition 

Condon,J. Marist Brothers' Coll., Johannesburg 
Ottridge, H. e.a.al. 

St. Charles’s College, Pietermaritzburg 

Rosmarin,M. | Marist Bros.’ Coll., Johannesburg 

\tTackie,A.T. Private tuition 


(Heien D al. Cape Coast Government Boys' School 


Ayeh, A. s&h. 


Heher, D.O. a. St. Charles's Coll., Pietermaritzburg 
tLuther,J.O. Wesleyan Boys' High School, Lagos 


(Adjaye,E.A. C.M.S. Grammar School, Cape Coast 


tArthur, W.M. C.M.S. Graminar S., Cape Coast 
Asare,S. C.M.S. Grammar School, Lagos 
Bruce,A. Marist Bros.’ Coll., Johannesburg 
Burnside. H.A. Queen's College, Nassau 


Greenberg,J. a.al. Marist Bros.' Coll., Johannesburg 
Meyer,M. «.al.du, Marist Bros.’ Coll., Uitenhage 


(Cole,J.P.A. Wesleyan Boys’ High School, Lagos 

| Colman,N. Marist Bros.’ College, Johannesburg 
Fonseka, W.W. a.d.sh. Private tuition 
Grossmann, H.B. ge. 

St. Charles's College, Pietermaritzburg 
tHodgson,R. Marist Bros.’ College, Johannesburg 
Mensah,JosephA. Cape Coast Government Boys’ S. 
tPrice,C. Marist Bros.’ College, Johannesburg 
Quartey-Papafio-Okwabi,J.A. 3, Private tuition 
Wittert, B. Marist Brothers’ Coll., Johannesburg 


( Arnott,G. Marist Brothers’ College, Uitenhage 
Hortop,W. Marist Brothers' College, Cape Town 
[Benton T eal. Marist Brothers’ Coll., Uitenhage 
Williams,E.M. a. Private tuition 


(*Cadmus,A.Z. Wesleyan Boys’ High School, Lagos 
| tFolson,J.H.K. Private tuition 
tJohnson, B. B. Private tuition 
Kilroe, A.J. aad. St. Charles's C., Pietermaritzburg 


(Kantar, W. a. Marist Bros.’ Call., Johannesburg 
Laja,G. B. Ijebu Ode Grammar School, 
Landsberg, E. E. St. Charles's Coll., Pietermaritzburg 
tScott, T. O. New High Class School, Lagos 
Shanley,G.H. a. St.Charles’s Coll., Pietermaritzburg 
Williains,R.A. al. Wesleyan Boys’ High S., Lagos 
Attram,J. E. K. sal. Private tuition 
Duggan, V. Marist Bros.' Coll., Cape Town 
Smith,C.B. Cape Coast Government Boys’ School 
Tully,J. ai. Marist Bros.’ Coll., Uitenhage 
Walmsley,G. Marist Bres.' Coll., Johannesburg 

( Cavanagh,P.F. St. Charles's Coll., Pietermaritzburg 
Daisley, D.D. s.a. Private tuition 
Levin,P. «.al. Marist Bros.’ Coll., Johannesburg 

V fOlusoga, M.A. Private tuition 


( Carless, W.F. a. St. Charles's Coll., Pietermaritzburg 


| t Katz,P. Marist Bros.' Coll., Johannesburg 

Quist, C, W. C.M.S. Gram. School, Cape Coast 

\Tagoe,E. Cape Coast Government Boys’ School 

(Bowe,C.8, Queen's College, Nassau 
tDeegan,C. R. Marist Bros.' Coll., Johannesburg 
Elimke, B.C. a. Marist Bros.' Coll., Cape Town 
Gbedey, R.S. 


Wesleyan Mission Higher Grade School, Accra 
Kennedy,J. du. Marist Bros,’ Coll., Uitenhage 
McCall,J. a. Marist Bros.’ Coll., Cape Town 
Olympio,J.O. e, Eko High School, Lagos 
payemi B. C.M.S. Grammar School, Lagos 

\tVaughan, R. Marist Bros.’ Coll., Johannesburg 


Aseirvatham,V.8, Private tuition 


Ajayi, I.B. aal Aiyetoro School, Lagos 
f Aseria .R. Wesleyan Boys' High School, Bathurst 


Gibb, H. al. Marist Bros.’ Coll., Johannesburg 
+Marcus, M.D.A, Private tuition 
McCarthy,J. Cape Coast Government Boys’ S. 
Tetteh,E.O. Private tuition 
Lone den. Private tuition 
Wills,E. A. a. St. Charles's College, Pietermaritzburg 


Addoh,J.W.O. C.M.S. Grammar School, Cape Coast 
Court, A.J. a. Marist Bros.' Coll., Johannesburg 


Hodgson,H. Marist Bros.’ Coll., Johannesburg 
King,T.A. Cape Coast Government Boys’ School 
Lawrance, H.W. a. 


St. Charles's College, Pietermaritzburg 
tMallett,J. St. Aidan’s College, Grahamstown 
\Mensah,Johu A. Cape Coast Government Boys’ S. 


f tAffal,J. Cape Coast Government Boys’ S. 
| tBroadbent,G. St. Charles's Coll., Pietermaritzburg 


t Disu, Y.A. New du Class School, Lagos 
Paterson,J. Marist Bros.’ Coll., Uitenhage 
Providence, H. Private tuition 


Shroder,G. a. Marist Bros.’ Coll., Johannesburg 
(tDwolatzky, H. Marist Bros.’ Coll., Johannesburg 
| Higgo, H. Marist Bros.’ Coll., weve Town 
\Korang,8.M.G. Cape Coast Government Boys’ S. 
(t Banjiro-George,H. A. New High Class S., Lagos 

Coetzer,F.J. g) Marist Bros.’ Coll., Johannesburg 


Curnow,T. Marist Bros.’ Coll., Johannesburg 
tMelman,I. Marist Bros. Coll., Johannesburg 
tSilva, P. D.C. Private tuition 


Slabbert, L. du. 
Williams,J.L. s. 


Marist Bros.' Coll., Uitenhage 
Wesleyan Boys’ High 8., Lagos 


( *Green,I.A. C.M.S. Grammar School, Lagos 
| Martins, E. B. al. Aiyetoro School, Lagos 
| Rew,J. a. Marist Bros.’ Coll., Uitenhage 


| Vanderpuiye,P.J. al, Wesleyan Boys’ High S.,Layos 


\ White, R. Marist Bros.’ Coll., Johannesburg 
(Ferdinand,J. s.a. Private tuition 

tSachs,N. Marist Bros.' Coll., Johannesburg 
| Vieyra 8, du. Marist Bros.’ Coll., Johannesburg 


( Butler, A. du. Marist Bros.’ Coll., Uitenhage 


| tCole,J.O. New High Class School, Lagos 
\ Thornton,A. Marist Bros.' Coll., Cape Town 
Short, R. Marist Bros.' Coll., Johannesburg : 


( * Add y,D.O. Private tuition 
| Ayiety-Aaku,K.C, Cape Coast Government Boys' S. 
Hillyer,A. Marist Bros.' Coll., Johannesburg 
Hoffmann, E.K. a. Marist Bros.’ Coll., Johannesburg 
| Hughton,L. F. K. Private tuition 
tJacintho,P. Central College, Colombo 
| Biclan T. R. Wesleyan Boys’ High School, Lagos 


( Brown-Arkah,J. W. a. 

| Wesleyan Mission Higher Grade S., Accra 
| Classpeter,J. d. C.M.S. Grammar S., Cape Town 
V Fernando, W.D. Private tuition 


( Mills, A. E.D. al. Wesleyan Boys' High S., Lagos 
(Rabinovitz,S. « Marist Bros.’ Coll., Johannesburg 


tFraser,C.A. Marist Brothers’ Coll., Johannesburg 
Hammond,P.A. C.M.S. Grammar 8., Cape Coast 


Keeys,A.E. St. Charles's Coll., Pietermaritzburg 


Quartey-Papatio, A.C. Private tuition 
Boshoff, H.F. St. Charles's Coll., Pietermaritzburg 
Kilfoil, W. a Marist Brothers’ College, Uitenhage 
| Larsen, J.E. Wesleyan Boys' High School, Lagos 
C fPerera, M. A. Maha Bodhi College, Colombo 
( Baffoe, B. C.M.S. Grammar School, Cape Coast 
| tJones,T. St. Aidan's College, Grahamstown 
| Mensah,J.B. C.M.S. Grammar School, Cape Coast 
Salami,B.B. | Wesleyan Boys’ High School, Lagos 
tSenaratne,Z. D.8. Private tuition 
Adekoy&,C.A. Eko High School, Lagos 


Harris, E.S. «. St. Charles's Coll., Pietermaritzbur 

Ogunye,S.D. Ijebu Ode Grammar Schoo 

Pascoe, N.W. St. Charles's Coll., Pietermaritzburg 
| tPerera, R.C. Private tuition 
(f Ranabahu,D. P. Maha Bodhi College, Colombo 


(Ampomah,T.F.E. C.M.S. Grammar S., Cape Coast 
| Callanan, E. P. a. Marist Bros.' Coll., Cape Town 
| Dawodu, Y.S. h. New High Class 8chool, Lagos 
| Doherty,R.A. Ijebu Ode Grammar School 

+Oredola-Disu,B.A. New High Class School, Lagos 


+ Pereira, L.C. Private tuition 
Oshindero,J.A, Eko High School, Lagos 
tSilberinan,I. Marist Bros.' Coll., Johannesburg 
( *deRoysa, R. Richard Private tuition 


| tHayford, M. A. Baptist 8. and Training Coll., Accra 


| Kilfoil, B. Marist Bros.' Coll., Uitenhage 
(O'Meara, V. Marist Bros.' Coll., Cape Town 
Bird, R. Marist Bros.’ Coll., Uitenhage 
tFernando,S.A. Private tuition 
| Jaccbs, A, Marist Bros.’ Coll., Johannesburg 
| Rowe,G.E. St. Charles's Coll., Pietermaritzburg 
\ Wallach,8. Marist Bros.’ Coll., Johannesburg 
Asher,K. Marist Bros.’ Coll., Johannesburg 
Sey, A. Cape Coast Government Boys’ School 
(Fadipe,8.0. Eko High School, Lagos 
| Jansen,C. Marist Bros.' Coll., Uitenhage 
\ Perera, W.J.A. Central College, Colombo 
Ajose,S.I. Wesleyan Boys' High School, Lagos 
Alexander, W. Marist Bros.' Coll., Uitenhage 
Ampaw,R.E. Private tuition 


| Ayeh,F.E. s. Baptist 8., and Training Coll., Accra 


o8 


BOYS, PnELIMINARY, Pass—continued. 


Cronin, H.J. 
tGarde,C. 


Shyngle,C.B. Wesleyan Boys’ High S., Lagos 
Tagoe,J. Baptist S. and Training Coll., Accra 
tYankah,J.N. Cape Coast Government Boys’ S. 
Joffe, B. Marist Bros.’ Coll., Johannesburg 
Williams, E. Marist Bros.’ Coll., Johannesburg 
Elliott,S. Marist Bros.' Coll., Uitenhage 


Sheldon,H.A. a. BSt.Charles's Coll., Pietermaritzburg 


SENIOR. 


Pass Division. 


d 


Murphy,L. do. 
Eardley, E. L.N. s. 
Akers,M. a. 


Convent of the Sacred Heart, Potchefstroom 


Zeederberg, V. Parktown Convent, Johannesburg 
Bowe, H. A.H. s.d». Queen's College, Nassau 
Steil, B. Parktown Convent, Johannesburg 


Levi,G. Conv. of the Sacred Heart, Potchefstroom 
Carden, B.F. du. Convent of Notre Dame, Kroonstad 


Kirkman, M.I. Convent High S., Kimberley 
Parry, D. a. Marist Stella Convent, Durban 
Albury,M.M. do. Queen's College, Nassau 
Sweetman, I. Marist Stella Convent, Durban 


Malcolm,M.C. 


JUNIOR. 


Honours Division. 


James,M., e.al.du.mu. 


Conv. of the Sacred Heart, Belgravia, Johannesburg 
Conveut of Notre Dame, Kroonstad 


Chapman,S. 


JUNIOR. 


Pass Division. 


McKenzie,L.P.M. a. 
Convent of tlie Holy Cross, Kokstad 


Furmage,M. e.a.al. 
Convent of the Sacred Heart, Potchefstroom 


Ogilvy,M. a.mu. 
Conv. of Holy Family, End Street, Johannesburg 


Noble,N. bk. Conv. of Notre Dame, Kroonstad 
Joubert, E. D. du. Conv. of tlie Hoty Cross, Kokstad 


Jacobsen, B. a. 
Conv. of Holy Family, End Street, Johannesbnrg 


Carew,M. . 
Convent of the Sacred Heart, Potchefstroom 


(Goulding, F. Conv. of Notre Daine, Kroonstad 
Kayser, E. . 
Conv. of Holy Family, Yeoville, Johannesburg 
( Kayser, A. 


Conv, of Holy Family, Yeoville, Johannesburg 
*McMahon,M. Marist Stella Convent, Durban 


( Kramer,S. du. 
Convent of the Sacred Heart, Potchefstroom 
| Marais, M. 
Conv. of Holy Family, End Street, Johannesburg 
isen warts, Marist Stella Convent, Durban 


Honeywill,E. a. 
Conv. of Holy Family, End Street, Johannesbn 


Marist Bros.' Coll., Uitenhage 
St. Aidan's College, Grahamstown 
Sagoe,G.E. Cape Coast Government Boys’ School 


Parktown Convent, Johannesburg 
Queen's College, Nassau 


Queen's College, Nassau 


—À Ó—— áÓá— a €— € e aa 


V Pearson, H. M. Conv. of Notre Dame, Kroonsta 
Milton,D.M. Marist Stelia Convent, Durban 

( Crawford, M. 

| Conv. ofthe Sacred Heart, Belgravia, Johannesburg 

! Hendricks, I. 

\ Conv. of the Sacred Heart, Potchefstroom 
Sinclair, A. Bt. Mary's College, Oakford 
Stowe,V. Marist Stella Convent, Durban 
Parr,L. s. Convent of Notre Dame, Kroonstad 
Matus, H. 


Conv. of Holy Family, End Street, Johannesburg 


( A missah,S.G. 
| Carnofsky, H. 
\ Williams,G.H. 


Alcock,S. 


Cape Coast Government Boys’ S. 
Marist Bros.’ Coll., Uitenhage 
C. M.S. Gram. School, Lagos 


Marist Bros.' College, Johannesburg 
Horn,J. St. Mary's College, Oakford 


( * Alu wihara,C. Private tuition 
| Ayensu,J.E. C.M.S. Grammar School, Cape Coast 
` | Fernando, M. E.A. Private tuition 
\¢{Mayo,A.T.M. Private tuition 


Darley,R.L. Private tuition 

Lawal,A.A. z Private tuition 
GIRLS. 

Jennings, E. 


Conv. of Holy Family, Yeoville, Johannesburg 
Harding,B.A. 
Markiles, B. 

Conv. of Holy Family, End Street, Johannesburg 


( Gallwey,M. Marist Stella Convent, Durban 
| Manera,I. 


\ Conv. of Holy Family, End Street, Johannesburg , 


PRELIMINARY. 


Honours Division. 


Eardley, K.E. eld. 
Kemp, A.A. al. 
Hirschowitz,M. e.ol.1.d. 
Parktown Convent, Johannesburg 
Thompson, W. g.d. 
Conv. of the Sacred Heart, Potchefstroon 


Queen's College, Nassau 
Queen's College, Nassau 


PRELIMINARY. 


Pass Division. 


tHaig,D. a.mu. 
Conv.of the Sacred Heart, Belyravia,Johannesburg 
t Betts,P. Conv. of the Sacred Heart, Potchefstroom 
tEvans,M. mu. Marist Stella Convent, Durban 
fFraser,V.L. v. Marist Stella Convent, Durban 
* tGoodman,P. d. St. Mary's College, Oakford 
1Wolfowitz,R. 
Convent of Holy Family, End 8t., Johannesburg 
(tSnow,N. mv. 


| Conv.of the Sacred Heart, Belgravia,Johannesburg 
1 tWoolf.O. 


Conv. of Holy Family, End 8t., Johannesburg 
tCartner, H.E. v. Marist Stella Convent, Durban 


tBigcs,E.J.a. Convent of the Holy Cross, Kokstad 
Cronin,M.d. Convent of Notre Dame, Kroonstad 


Marriott,P. eal, Marist Stella Convent, Durban 


(George, I.A. Private tuition 
\Goodwin,N. a. — Conv. ofthe Holy Cross, Kokstad 


tfBlanchard,D. Marist Stella Convent, Durban 


Kaplan,S. al. Parktown Convent, Johannesburg 

tThomson,P.H. Marist Stella Convent, Durban 

tWuhrer, B. St. Mary's College, Oakford 

Simpson,M, 8t. Mary's College, Oakford 
( Gauntlett, E. 


Conv. of Holy Family, Yeoville, Johannesburg 
tLerin, A. ma. 


Conv. of Holy Family, End 8t., Johannesburg 
Jackson,F.c. Convent of the Holy Cross, Kokstad 
Joubert,J. e.g. Convent of the Holy Cross, Kokstad 

(tAbrahams,D. Convent of Notre Dame, Kroonstad 
(eis "t. Convent of the Holy Cross, Kokstad 
Hargreaves, M. e.al.. Parktown Conv., Johannesburg 
Alexander,Y. al. Marist Stella Convent, Durban 
Dickson,E. «l. Parktown Convent, J ohannesburg 
(Fores: D. St. Mary’s College, Oakford 
Tewson,D. e.«. Convent of the Holy Cross, Kokstad 
Boulle, M. f. St. Mary's College, Oakford 
Rawlins,J. a. Convent of the Holy Cross, Kokstad 
| Stedail, M.C. al. Marist Stella Convent, Durban 
Mastoraks,I. 
Convent of Holy Family, Yeoville, J ohannesburg 
( Harrison,J. d. 
| Convent of the Sacred Heart, Potchefstroom 
Mf Hutchinson, B. Marist 3telia Convent, Durban 
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Luchow, R.A. Private tuition 


McDiarmid, W. Marist Bros.’ Coll., Cape Town 
Owooau,J. A. Cape Coast Government Boys' S, 
\ Williams,S. B. Eko High School, Lagos 
Silva,S.N. Private tuition 


( Amissah, F.G. 
\ Cassim, A. L. M. 


Blankson,O.G. 
Asaam, K.O. 


Cape Coast Government Boys' S. 
Private tuition 
Private tuition 
Cape Coast Government Boys' S. 


(DeSouza, V. o. Convent of the Holy Cross, Kokstad 
| Rabinowitz,H. e. Marist Stella Convent, Durban 
| Taylor-Smith,J. a. 

\ Convent of Holy Family, Yeoville, Johannesburg 


Offord,K. al. Marist Stella Convent, Durban 
tSchlessinger,J. Convent of Notre Dame, Kroonstad 


Marist Stella Convent, Durban 
Parktowu Convent, Johauuesburg 


Bowman,E. e. 
Smith,W. al. 


Coulson, W. Convent. of Notre Dame, Kroonstad 
Smith, E. Parktown Convent, Johannesburg 
f Bloom,L. St. Mary's College, Oakford 
| Fenwick,O. St. Mary's College, Oakford 
Kalk warf,R. al. 


Convent of Holy Family, End St., Johannesburg 


Convent of the Holy Cross, Kokstad 
Convent High School, Kiniberley 


( Biggs, A. 
ti£dd y, E. E. 

| Senecio al. 
Convent of Holy Family, End Street, Johannesburg 


( Mettle,L.G. a, Wesleyan Girls’ High School, Accra 
| WilliamsonjJ. d. Marist Stella Convent, Durban 


\ Wright, I. Marist Stella Convent, Durban 
Hoyle, M. Marist Stella Convent, Durban 
EE Parktown Convent, Johannesburg 
Loverock, E. St. Mary's College, Oakford 
| Powell, K. Marist Stella Convent, Durban 
| Tweeddale,J. 


\ Convent of Holy Family, Yeoville, J ohannesburg 


f Archer,D. Marist Stella Convent, Durban 
| tAtkins,L.M.Z. Marist Stella Convent, Durban 
Friede al.d, Parktown Conv., Johannesburg 

tVan Renen,U.M. Conv. High School, Kimberley 


Ellery,J. St. Mary's College, Oak ford 
Hardy,M. Conv. of the Sacred Heart, Potchefstroom 
Hunt,H. g. 
t Convent of the Sacred Heart, Potchefstroom 
tHarrison, D. 
Conv. of the Holy Family, Yeoville, J ohannesburg 
( Goller,M. al. 


Conv. of Holy Family, End Street, Johannesburg 


Lowell,U. Marist Stella Convent, Durban 
( McFerran,B. 8t. Mary's College, Oskford 
| Taylor, E. 


L Conv. of the Sacred Heart, Belgravia, J ohannesburg 


Hancock,E. 
Conv. of Holy Family, Yeoville, J ohannesburg 


( Bailie, E. Parktown Convent, Johannesbu 

| Boulle, E. f. St. Mary's College, Oakford 
Hart, W. g. Convent of the Holy Cross, Kokstad 
Le Sueur, A. 


Convent of the Sacred Heart, Potchefstroom 
(1t Bouwer, F. Convent of Notre D&me, Kroonstad 


Parker, H. Convent of Notre Dame, Kroonstad 
Rattham,E.H. Convent High School, Kimberley 

(Campbell, W. Conv. of the Holy Cross, Kokstad 
tGibson, M. 


Conv. of Holy Family, End Street, Johannesbu 
(Giddy, E.8. a. ` Convent High School, Kimberley 


Matekole,A.G. h. Wesleyan Girls’ High 8. 
Pengelly,F. d ern Cees 
Conv. of Holy Family, End Street, Johannesbu 
| Pereira, L.G. 
| Vanghan, D. 
Whiting, M. 


( Darlington, B. 
( James, D. 
Conv, of the Sacred Heart, Belgravia, J ohannesb'g 


( Coyle,M.K. Convent High School, Kimberley 
| Jensen,K. «1. 


r 
Private tuitios 
Marist Stella Convent, Durbar, 


Marist Stella Convent, Durban 
Conv. of Notre Dame, Kroon stad 


| | Convent of Holy Family, End St., Johannes b = 
\Zurnbusch,I. Convent of Notre Dame, roonstady 
Kelly,E. | 


Convent of Holy Family, 
| McInerney, E. al 


Convent of Holy Family, 
Tradb I. M oly Family, End St., Johannesburg 


\ Convent of Holy Family, End St., J ohanneabu re 


End St., Johanneabu rg 
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GIRLS, PRELIMINARY, Pass—continued. ( conen c ot Holy Family, End dea eck : | \Ocansey,H. Wesleyan Girls’ High School, Accra 
(Calder, D. A peril e c pun Pallas, F sco ND np : PAN ot the Sacred Heart Belgravia, Johan b 
: nvent of Notre Dame roons | on la . , $ nesburg 
bre Marist Stella Dae ant, Durban | \ Convent of Holy Family, End 8t., Johannesburg E Brustmeyer,J. Convent b Notre Dame, Kroon aa 
| /Johnson,C. | | BN Marist Stella Convent, Durban 
con, E. Parktown Convent, Johannesburg . Convent of Hol Family, End St., J ohannesburg | eiutjes, Ws 
[inei al. | AX Wright,J. Convent cr Notre Dame, A n e | \ Couvent of Holy Family, End St., Johannesburg 
|. Convent of Holy Family, End St., Johannesburg | Delaporte,S. 
( Vanderpuye,E.A. Wesleyan Girls’ High 8., Accra , (Moore, E. Convent of Notre Dame, Kroorstad | Conv. of theSacred Heart, Belgravia, Johannesburg 
LOWER FORMS EXAMINATION. 
BOYS. 
} Adegoke, P. Q.M.8. Grammar School, Lagos ! Honey will, W. Marist Bros.’ College, J ohannesburg Newman, W. St. Mary's College, Oakford 
Albury,E. W.A. Qneen's College, Nassau Howard,D. _ St. Charles's College, Pietermaritzburg ' Newton,O. Marist Brothers’ College, Cape Town 
| Amoury,S.J. ueen's College, Nassau Hourquebie,G.J . St. Charles's Coll., Pietermaritzburg ` Okunubi,E.M. The Grammar School, Ijebu Ode 
Andrew, L.R. Bt. Charles's College, Pietermaritzburg Huggins, L.M. St. Charles's Coll., Pietermaritzburg ' Onabanjo,S. The Grammar School, Ijebu Ode 
| Andrew,9.G. St. Charles's College, Pietermaritzburg Ibirogba, Y.O. New High Class School, Lagos : Osofuwa,J.O. The Grammar Sc ool, Ijebu Ode 
1 Apfel, Marist Bros.’ College, J ohannesburg ireland, R. W. St. Charles's College, Pietermaritzburg Otonla-Payne, H.A. Wesleyan Boys' High 9., Lagos 
| Bennie, D Marist Bros.’ College, Cape Town Jackson,G.G. 8t. Charles's Col:ege. Pietermaritzburg | Oyagbesan, M.A. The Grammar School, Ijebu Ode 
Benson, _ 8t. Mary's College, Oakford | J ackson, R. Marist Bros.’ College, Cape Town , Paolo, S. Marist Brothers College, Johannesburg 
' Blanchard. Marist Bros.’ College, Jo annesburg '| J ames, BE. Marist Bros.’ College, Johannesburg | Peckham,R.B. St. Charles’s College, ietermaritzburg 
Bousfield, N. Bt. Charles's College, ietermaritzburg Johnson, N.F. Wesleyan Boys’ High School, Lagos , Pratt, A. C. M.8. Grammar School, Lagos 
Bregy,G. Marist Bros.' College, Johannesburg Joynt,C. Matist Bros.’ College, Johannesburg : Primmer,V. Marist Brothers’ College, Johannesburg 
| Brick,R. Marist Bros.’ College, Johannesburg Kantor, R. Marist Bros.’ ollege, J ohannesburg - Quinn,H. Marist Brothers' College, Cape Town 
Burns,AJ. St. Charles's College, Pietermaritzburg Kelly,A.C. ueen's College, Nassau Ramsay,G. Government A School, Nairobi 
; Cbanoch. Marist Brothers College, J ohanuersburg Kelly,J. St. Mary's College, Oakford Rodwell,M. St. Charles's College, Pietermaritzburg 
j Clark, E Marist Brothers College, Cape Town Kelly, R. Marist Bros.' College, Johannesburg | Ronan, F. B. St. Charles'8 College, Pietermaritzburg 
Costello, V Marist Brothers' College, Cape Town Kenny, M. Marist Bros.' College, Cape Town | Rosenberg, J. Marist Brothers’ College, 4 ohannesburg 
' Dann, W.A Queen's College, Nassau King,C. A. Marist Bros.’ College, J ohannesburg : Rosenberg, N. Marist Brothers’ College, J ohannesburg 
| Derby J.O. Wesleyan Boys' High School, Lagos Klusmann,K. Marist Bros College Johannesburg | Ruben, D. Government A School, Nairobi 
| Dowell,C. Marist Bros.’ College, Johannesburg Knowles, P. ueen's College, Nassau | Sadare, T. A. A. The Graminar School, Ijebu Ode 
] Doyle,N. Marist Brothers’ College, Cape Town Kohlrauscb,C. Marist Bros.’ Coll., Johannesburg i Salter, E.J. St. Charles's College, Pietermaritzburg 
Duncombe,G.8. Queen's College, Nassau Kolb, P. Marist Bros.’ College, Johannesburg Schafer, K. St. Charles'8 College, Pietermaritzburg 
Eardley, E. A. ueen's College, € Kourie, A. Marist Bros.’ College, Johannesburg Scott,A.T. St. Charles’s College, Pietermaritzburg 
Ellerker,M.T. — 8t. Charles's Coll., Pietermaritzburg Lahner, A.R. Marist Bros.’ College, Johannesburg Smith, J.J. St. Charles's College, Pietermaritzburg 
Blse,C. Marist Bros.’ College, J ohannesburg Lakofski,S. Marist Bros.' Coilege, J ohannesburg | Smith,N. St. Charles's College, Pietermaritzburg 
Eslick, A. L. Marist Brox.’ College, Johannesburg Lambert,F.O. Bt. Charles's Coll., Pietermaritzburg | Solottie, F. Marist Bros.’ College, Johannesburg 
Eyke,E.L. — Bt. Charles's College, Pieterinaritzburg Lazarus,J. Marist Bros.’ College, Johannesburg | Sowande,C. C.M.S. Grammar School, Lagos 
Fell, A. Marist Brothers’ College, Johannesbury Leibbrandt,St.C. Marist Bros.’ Coll., Cape Town Sunmola,R.A- New High Class School, Lagos 
Forsyth, M Marist Brothers’ College, J ohannesburg Lennard, I. Marist. Bros.’ College, J ohannesburg | Taylor,C.H. St. Charles's College, Pietermaritzburg 
Foster,A.H. St. Charles's College, Pietermaritzburg Lennard, R.N. Marist Bros.’ College, Johannesburg Thomas, R. Marist Bros.’ Ovllege, Johannesburg 
Frer,C.B. St. Charles's College, Pietermaritzburg Levy,N. Marist Bros.’ College, Johannesvurg | Thomas,S.P.J.0. New High Class School, Lagos 
Gauntlett, V.G. St. Charles's College, Pietermaritzburg Mackinnon,A. Marist Bros.’ College, Cape Town | Torto, E.Q. Wesleyan Boys’ High School, Lagos 
Gilzean, R. Marist Bros.’ College, Johannesburg Maisels, I. Marist Bros.’ College, Johannesburg Tracey, Marist Bros College, Johannes urg 
Goodwin, L. Government A School, Nairobi Melass,C. Marist Bros.' College, Johaunesburg | Tullis,T. Marist Bros.’ Coliege, Johannesburg 
Gould, R.H. Marist Bros.’ College, Johannesburg Martin, K.J. St. Charles's Col., letermaritzburg | Van Staaden,H. Marist Bros.’ College, Johannesburg 
Grant,C.F. Marist Bros.’ College, Johannesburg Martin,T. Government A School, Nairobi | Vermehren,B. St. Charles's College, Pietermaritzburg 
Hall,R.M St. Charles's College, Pietermaritzburg Mattison,R.A. St. Charles's Coll., Pietermaritzburg | Walsh, E. Marist, Bros.’ College, Cape Town 
Hangar, I Marist Bros.' College, Johannesburg McGibbon, E. R. St. Charles’s Coll., Pietermaritzburg White, A.G. St. Charles's College, Pietermaritzburg 
Harris,B. Marist Bros.’ College, J ohannesburg McLean,R. Marist Bros.’ College, Johannesburg | Whitwam, Marist Bros.’ College, Cape Town 
Harrison,C. W. St. Charles's College, Pietermaritzburg Mc William, B.H. Marist Bros.’ College, Cape Town Woods,J. Marist Bros.' College, Johannesburg 
Harte, Marist, Bros.’ clea Johannesburg Mihaleto,G. Marist Bros.’ College, Johannesburg | Woolf, F. Marist Bros.’ Coll., Johannesburg 
Hayes,P.J. St. Charles's College, ietermaritzburg Miller,G.D. St Charles's College, Pietermaritzburg | Worroll,L.P. St. Charles's College, Pietermaritzburg 
Hime,J.L. St. Charles's College, Pietermaritzburg Milligan, H. Marist Brothers’ College, Johannesburg | Worthington, W. Marist Bros.’ College, Johannesburg 
Hinde, A.W. St. Charles's College, Pietermaritzburg Morris.L.C. St. Charles's College, Pietermaritzburg | 
Hogan, L. Marist Bros.’ College, Cape Town Muir,N. St. Charles's College, Pietermaritzburg ' 
a 
GIRLS. 
APPS Maris Stella Convent, Durban Grice, M.H. Government À School, Nairobi | Pelunsky, L. 
nd 9t. Mary's College, Oakford Hardy,P. Conv. of the Sacred Heart, Potchefstroom | Conv. of the Holy Family, Yeoville, Johannesburg 
3 nauni Maris Stella Convent, Durban Harris, D. | Penman,M. 
Hicker . Government A School, Nairobi Conv. of the Holy Family, Yeoville, Johannesburg | Conv. of Holy Family, End Street, J ohannesbure 
Bo kemore,3. Maris Stella Convent, Durban Harrison,C. | Potf, D. 
B rders, M. Maris Stella Conveut, Durban Conv. of the Holy Family, Yeoville, Johannesburg Conv. of Holy Family, End Street, J ohannesbury 
Bor T Government A School, Nairobi | Hart,D. Convent of the Holy Cross, Kokstad | Popper, G. Parktown Convent, J ohannesburg 
B wman,A. Maris Stella Convent, Durban Hawkins,N. | Quin,S. Conv. of the Sacred Heart, Johannesburg 
toa dag .H. Government A School, Nairobi Conv. of the Sacred Heart, Potchefstroom | Rankin,D. . . 
Calle er,W. Maris Stella Convent, Durban | Henderson,A. Conv. of Notre Dame, Kroonstad | Conv. of the Holy Family, Yeoville, J ohannesburg 
Mene CON Queen's College, Nassau Higgs, F. B. ueen's College, Nassau | Reid,B. Parktown Convent, Johannesburg 
ew, A. Convent of the Sacred Heart, Potchefstroom Hoyle,E. Maris Stella Convent, Durban | Robertson, M. Maris Stella Convent, Durban 
a E. Queen’s College, Nasasu Hutchinson,F. Maris Stella Convent, Durban Rock, R. 
aaa ae Maris Stella Convent, Durban | J acobson, L. Conv. of the Holy Famiiy, Yeoville, J ohannesburg 
Pone Parktown Convent, Johannesburg Conv. of the Holy Family, Yeoville, J ohannesburg Rosenthal,J. Parktown Convent, J ohannesburg 
Cot e, M. Convent of the Sacred Heart, Potchefstroom Jennings, F. Rosettenstein, V. Maris Stella Convent, Durban 
Co tar,E.M. Government A School, Nairobi Conv. of the Holy Family, Yeoville, J ohannesburg ' Ross, St. Mary's College, Oakford 
EC B. . Jourdan, B. Parktown Convent, J ohannesburg Sachs,G. 
Cra Conv. of Holy Family, End St., J ohannesburg | J ordan,C. Maris Stella Convent, Durban Conv. of Holy Family, End St., Johannesburg 
pa E Government A School, Nairobi Joubert. K. Convent of the Holy Cross, Kokstad Sandham,M. Conv. of the Sacred Heart, J ohannesburg 
M son, À. Kerslake, B. Maris Stella Convent, Durban Schulz, K. Maris Stella Convent, Durban 
Davi onvent of Holy Family, Yeoville, Johannesburg Lees,O Maris Stella Convent, Durban Sellers, E. Maris Stella Convent, Durban 
M | Marks, D Maris Stella Convent, Durban i. Simson,S. Conv. of the Sacred Heart, Potchefstroom 
b ony. ofthe Holy Family, Yeoville, Johannesburg Marsh,G. " Smart, M. Government A School, Nairobi 
ebbe a Maria Stella Convent, Durban | Conv. of Holy Family, End Street, J ohannesburg Solomon, I. Parktown Convent, J obannesburg 
D: eant. Convent of the Sacred Heart, Johannesburg | Marshall,E. | Solomon, M. Parktown Convent, Johannesburg 
D Meu D. Conv. of 8acred Heart, Potchefstroom | Conv. of the Holy Family, Yeoville, Johannesburg Spencer, M. Maris Stella Convent, Durban 
Ed am, E.M. Government A School, Nairo i McKenzie, U. Convent of the Holy Cross, Kokstad Startin, E. Maris Stella Convent, Durban 
wards, E. McQueen, M. W. Government À School, Nairobi Stuthridge, M. St. Mary's College, Oakford 
Eldo Pa ae of Holy Family, End St., J ohannesburg Millett, E.M. Government A School, Nairobi VanRensberg,L. Conv. of the Holy Cross, BO stad 
F n, 3. A. neen’s College, Nassau Mills, M. Convent of Notre Dame, Kroonsta Vining, N. l St. Mary's College, Oakford 
Fin a nU D. ,A.R. ueen's College, Nassau MitchellI. Parktown Convent, J ohannesburg Vogts,S. Convent of the Sacred Heart, Potchefstroom 
PS y.D. Mitchell,P. Parktown Convent, Johannesburg Walker, B. 
Fra “Ad v. of the Holy Family, Yeoville, Johannesburg Monckton,D. Maris Stella Convent, Durban Convent of Holy Family, End Street, Johannesburg 
ian i. R. rktown Convent, J ohannesburg Mulley,DU. Maris Stella Convent, Durban Walsham,L. Maris Stella Convent. Durban 
pao Parktown Convent, Johannesburg Norris, E. Maris Stella Convent, Durban Warley,N. St. Mary's College, Oakford 
Golda _ Conv. of the Sacred Heart, Potchefstroom North,G.Y. Queen's College, Nassau Webber,V. Convent of Notre Dame, Kroonstad 
Gone L. | Pearson,G. Williams, V : 
Gol daela i the Holy Family, Yeoville, J ohannesburg Conv. of the Holy Family, Yeoville, Johannesburg Convent of Holy Family, End Street, J ohannesburg 
,E. 


Parktown Convent, Johannesburg 
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SCIENCE IN ORDINARY LIFE. 
By E. C. Assort, M.A. 


THE importance of & general knowledge of science which 
can be applied to the needs of everyday life is now being 
recognized, and it is hoped that steps will be taken to make 
the great principles of science more widely known. Science 
has for too long been left to scientific men, and not sufficiently 
applied to ordinary life; and, though it is taught in schools, 
the most difficult part is generally taken first, so it seldom 
goes far enough to be interesting or useful. 

Those who study the sciences find they become more and 
more interesting and useful as they go on. New wonders 
open up on every side; things which have been puzzling 
become clear, and what seemed impossibilities become reali- 
ties. New forces can be turned to account, new substances 
made, or new uses found. Discoveries and inventions can 
be made, and life becomes full of interest. A man who cares 
about science is seldom dull, as the world is before him, so 
that nothing seems monotonous or commonplace. The won- 
ders to which science admits him extend to the stars and the 
whole universe on the one hand, and to the simplest micro- 
scopic cell on the other. 

Though such a knowledge needs years of study, it is pos- 
sible for any one to understand enough science to be a help 
from day to day, and to add considerablv to the interest and 
usefulness of life. The great principles of science can be 
made simple and interesting. They can be illustrated by 
natural observation and experience, and applied to everyday 
needs. Science is so closely connected with our lives that we 
are handicapped altogether if we do not know the rules of the 
The laws of Nature must be obeyed, and want of 

nowledge will not serve as excuse when they are broken; 
while if we do understand them we cau make use of them for 
our own advantage. Chemical changes are taking place with 
every breath and with every movement—as we eat, as we work, 
and as we sleep; and if we understand what is going on, we 
can regulate and alter these actions to suit our own pur- 
poses. 

Man 


people disregard the laws of health, and they and 
their children suffer all their lives as a result. 


Most people 


' would have better health if they realized that they are hinder- 


ing, rather than helping, the natural actions of the body. A 
knowledge of science is needed in the house, forecookery, re- 

airs, lighting, heating, and drainage are all based upon it. 

eople may be shown how to do these things, and may do 
them with a certain amount of skill, but they cannot work as 
intelligently as they would if they understocd the scientific 
reason for each action. Gardening, farming, and agriculture 
need a considerable knowledge of science if they are to be 
successful, and not done in an amateur way. Manufacture 
and everything connected with machinery depend entirely 
upon science. The man in the street depends on it for his 
own health, and that of his family: for the comfort of his 
home, and for success in his work. People are beginning to 
demand that the help that science has to give should be made 
accessible to every one. If the trade of the country, the effi- 
ciency of the people, and the comfort of the homes are to be 
improved, it is necessary that every one should have a general 
add useful knowledge of science, which will be helpful to 
them from day to day. - 

To meet this need a course of general science can be planned 
for all children from twelve to fourteen for the last two years 
in the elementary school, or the first two in the secondary 
school, or in continuation classes. Such a course would serve 
as a minimum of useful knowledge for ordinary life, and also 
as a groundwork for future study of technical subjects or of 
more systematic science. It should be a simple, general, and 
useful preliminary course of chemistry and physics, based 
chiefly on observation and previous experience, and taught in 
the same way as Nature study is taken with younger children. 

Children are always ready to observe the laws of Nature, 
and to ask how one thing works, why another thing hap- 
pens, or what is the use of something'else. They are in- 
terested in machinery, and like to watch & workman when 
he is doing repairs. Little children prefer mechanical toys, 


and anything that moves, and want to know what makes 
wheels go round, how an engine works, and why a train 
goes. It is often difficult to answer their questions, but 
i& is important to satisfy them, and to explain enough to 
keep up their interest, and make them want to know more. 
When they realize that definite mathematical forces are used 
in the turning of & handle or a wheel, in the opening of & 
window, the pulling up of a blind, the hanging of a picture, 
the use of a poker, spade, oar, corkscrew, scissors and sugar 
tongs, and in the working of a sewing machine, bicycle, seesaw, 
and swing, they will understand that science is something 
living and real, and that ordinary life is full of wonder and 
interest. They can also be taught in a simple way the sup- 
porting power of air and water in connexion with aeroplanes, 
boats and submarines, the action of the air in breathing, burn- 
ing and decay, about fuels and illuminants, coal, coke, coal 
gas, coal tar, and aniline dyes; water and distillation, rain, 
springs, rivers, hard and soft water; washing materials, as 
soap, soda, starch, and bleaching powder; the properties and 
uses of various chemicals and gases, the uses of different 
metals; the nature and cooking of different food materials, 
as meat, milk, eggs, vegetables, grains, fruit, sugar, fats and 
oils; the action of dry meat and hot water on these, and the 
manufacture of cotton, woollen, silk, and leather goods, paper, 
glass, and china. | 

Though this course covers a wide range, it need not be 
superficial ; it should concentrate the attention on the great 
principles of science, which should be illustrated and explained 
very fully. It is intended to serve as the groundwork in 
science, and the training in scientific method, which are needed 
as a basis for the intelligent study of other subjects. Geography, 
housecraft, hygiene, cookery, nursing, gardening, and mathe- 
matics, as well as the ordinary sciences, all need a general 
preliminary knowledge of chemistry and physics. These can 
be taught in an easy attractive way from general observation, 
justas Nature study is taught as an introduction to the more 
systematic study of Botany and Zoology. 

The method of this course is to bring all the previous 
observation, knowledge, and experience to bear on the great 
principles of science. When children come to school they 
have already accumulated a great deal of information and ex- 
perience, and have unconsciously made many observations 
and experiments of their own, and their numerous questions 
show how anxious they are to have these things explained. It 
is surely worth while to collect and make use of the facts 
they already know and the observations they have already 
made, and to explain the things in which they are already in- 
terested. Then they will be ready and eager to plan further 
experiments, to find out more, and to think how they can 
apply their knowledge to other cases. This course collects 
all the facts, observations, and experiments to build up the 
general principles. It shows exactly how much each experi- : 
ment proves: it shows what each substance may be expected 
to do; it examines and weighs all the evidence, and mathe- 
matically builds up the proof. It then applies it in all direc- 
tions and reasons out radially to make use of it. Science and 
mathematics are recommended as offering training in accu- 
rate observation, clear thought and expression, the weighing 
of evidence, the building up of proof, and the application of 
knowledge, and this scheme should supply all this. | lt is 
hoped that some such course may be taken by all children, as 
a training in thought, as a basis for technical or science sub- 
jects, and as supplying much useful information, which will 
be a help and interest in everyday life. 


Mn. Fisner, Minister of Education, attended last week a Con- 
ference in Londón of textile workers! employés and Lancashire 
members of Parliament on the question of half-time employment, 
which is abolished underthe Education Bill. Mr. Fisher held out no 
hope to the Conference of any change of proposals regarding the 
employment of young children, and urged the necessity of much im- 
proved education to meet the intense international competition which 
would come after the War. Half-time, he stated, held up the general 
education system. — Times. 

Sır Epwarp Stern has made a donation of £2,000 for the endow- 


ment of & scholarship in connexion with the Degrees in Commerce 
which the University of London has so wisely decided to institute, 
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COLLEGE OF PRECEPTORS’ EXAMINATIONS, MIDSUMMER AND CHRISTMAS, 1919. 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE, HISTORY, & GEOGRAPHY. 


flhakespeare.—As You Like It. With Introduction and *. d. 
2 0 


Notes by K. DEIGHTON. (Senior and Junior) H 
—— As You Like It. Edited by C. R. TUURSTON; 
(Senior and Junior) .. 
—— As Yôu Like It. Edited by M. H. Bus 
Ph.D. (Senior and Junior) m .. net 
—— As You Like It. Everly Edition. With Notes. 
(Senior and Junior) .. , 
—— Richard II. With. Toode oi and ‘Notes. 
-K. DEIGHTON. With an Appendix. (Senior and Junior) 1v 
—— Richard II. Edited by H. Grata; Ph.D. (Senior and 


Ph.D. 


By 


Junior) . net 
Richard II. Edited by J. H. MOFFATT. (Senior 
and Junior) net 


Richard II. Eversley Edition. “With Notes. (Sengr 


and Junior) 


Spenser.—The Faerie Queene. Book I. With Intro- 


duction and Notes by H. M. Percival, M.A. (Senior) ... T 
— Faerie Queene. Book I. Edited by Prof. G. A. 
WAUCHOPE, (Senior) si . net 
Thackeray.— The Virginians. (Senior) net 
Scott.—Kenilworth. With Introduction and Notes. 
(Junior) .. 


— Lay of the Last Minstrel and The Lady of the 
Te Edited Dy F. T. Pega: (eneu minary or eee 
rmes ees 


' — The Lady of the Lake. By G. H. STUART, M. A. 
(Preliminary and Lower Forms.) 3s. CantoI .. 


— Lady of the Lake. By E. A. PACKARD. (Prelimi- 
"ary and Lower Forms) .. .. net 


Longfellow.—Tales of a Wayside Inn (containin Pre- 
lude, Paul Revere’s Ride, Falcon of Sir Fedrigo, and King Robert 
of Sicily). Edited by J. n. PAS EMAN. Preliminary and 


Forms) ... net 
(Preliminary, ) 


Kingsley.— Water Babies, 
1s. 6d. net; ls. 6d., and 


Gwynn.—Masters of English Literature... 

Saintsbury.—A First Book of English Literature 

Saintsbury.—Short Hory of English Literature 
Also in Five Parts, 2s. 6d. each 

Nesfield.—Outline of English Master. 
and Preliminary.) (KEY, 3s. net)... 

—— Oral Exercises 
(Preliminary) .. 


—— Junior Course of English Composition. (Junior 
and Preliminary)  ... 


—— Senior Course of English Composition. (Senior. ) 
(KEY, 1s. 3d. net) .. 


—— Manual of English Grammar and Composition. 
(Senior. (KEY, 38. net) . 


= oe ee English Course. 


uoy 


(KEY, 4s. 6d. 
— Aids to the Study and Composition of English. 


(KEY, 5s. 6d. net) 


—— How to Summarise, Expand, or Recast Extracts 
in Prose and Verse. (KEY, 3s. net) us 


Rowe and Webb.—Guide to the Study of English 
Brooksbank.—Essay and Letter Writing " 
Beak.—Indexing & Précis Writing. (KEY, 2s. net) 
Hearnshaw.—fFirst Book of English History... 

Buckley.— History of England for Beginners. B.C. 55 


to a.D. 1912, New Edition.. 
Green.— Short History of the English People. 
Revised and Enlarged with Epilogue, by A. 8. GREEN net 
Thompson.—History of England 


Tout.—Short Analysis of English History 


in English Composition. : 
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ENGLISH LANGUAGE, &o.—continued 


By B. C. WaLuis, B 
Davies. Cum of the British Isles, 


with 
numerous Practical Exercises 
Also Part f, England and Wales, "2s. 6d. ; Part II, ‘Scotland and 
Ireland, 1s. 3d. 


Heawood's Geography of Africa. (Junior)  ..  .. 


Blanford.— Elementary Geography of India, Burma, 
and Ceylon. (Junior)... 


Smith.—A First Book of Commercial Geography 
Wallis.—A First Book of General Geography 


—— A Junior Geography of ihe World. Part I. 
The World in General. 1s. 9d. Part II. The Continents in 
Detail. 1s.9d. Complete in one volume. 3s. 


—— Geography of the World 


ARITHMETIC AND ALGEBRA. 


Hall and Stevens.—School Arithmetic. 4s. With 
Answers, 5s. Answers, ls. 3d. KEY,]12s. 6d. Part I, 2s. 6d.; 
with Answers, 3s. ; KEY, 5s. Part II, 2s. 6d.: : with Answers, 38.; 
KEY, 7s. 

Palmer. c Eumeke oeny ara a With or 


without Answers 


Sydney Jones. — Modern ‘Arithmetic, with Graphic 
and Practical Exercises. Parts I and II. With or without 
Answers, 3s. each. Complete, with or without Answers... 


Loney and Grenville.— Shilling Arithmetic, 1s. 3d. 
With Answers ... 


Halland Knight. — Elementary Algebra for Schools. 
Containing a full treatment of GRAPHS: Wion Anavon) 
4s, With Answers... 

KEY, 10s. Answers, ls. 3d. 


Hall.—School Algebra. With or Without Answers. 


Part I, 3s. KEY, 7s. Part II, 1s. Sn Parts I and II, 4s. 
put Jr. PU a Parts II and III, KEY, 7s. Complete, 


Barnard and Child.—New Algebra for Schools. 
With or Without Answers. Vol. I, Parts I, II, and III, 3s. KEY, 
7s.6d. Part I, 1s.9d. PartsIlandIII,1s.9d. Parts I-IV, 4s. 6d. 
Part IV. 2s. Vol. II, Parts IV, V, and VI, 4s. 6d. KEY, 10s, 


FRENCH. 
Siepmann and Feline DEMO d: Treno 


Primer .. ‘ 
KEY, 5s. 6d. net. 
Siepmann and Vernols. — precmmary xin 


Lessons. Illustrated 


Brackenbury. — Blementary Frenoh Exercises 
KEY, 3s. 6d. net. 


Siepmann.—Primary French Course. Part I, 3s. 
Word and Phrase Book, 6d. KEY, 4s. 6d. net. Part II, 3s. 
Word snd Phrase Book, 6d. KEY, 4s. 6d. net. Part III, 3s. 
Word and Phrase Book, 6d. KEY, 6s. 6d. net. 


Siepmann.—Primary French Course. (First Term.) 


Lessons in Colloquial French based on the een of ks: 
Association Phonétique ii 


LATIN AND GREEK. 


Caesar.—The Gallic War. Edited by Rev. J. Bonn, 
M.A., and Rev. A. S. WATROLE, M.A. (Senior, Junior. and 
Preliminary) " - Pus ve us "m E 

—— Gallic’ War. Book VII. With Notes and Vocabu- 
lary. By Rev. J. Boxp, M.A., and Rev. A. 8. WALPOLE, M.A. 
(Sentor, Junior, and Preliminary) 

Virgil.—ZEneid, Book I. With Notes and Vocabulary. 
By Rev. A. 8S. WALPOLE, M,A. (Senior and Junior) 

—— ' ZEneid. Book I. With Notes and Vocabulary. By 
T. EK. PAGE, M.A. (Senior and Junior) 

Cicero.—De Senectute. With Notes and Vocabulary. 
By E. S. SHUCKBURGH, Litt.D. (Senior) . 

Euripides.—Hecuba. With Notes ind Vocabulary. By 
Rev. J. BoNp, M.A., and Rev. A. S. WALPOLE, M.A. (Senior)... 

Xenophon. —Anabasis. Book III. With Notes and 
Vocabulary. By Rev. G. H. NALL, M.A. (Senior and Junior) 

—— Anabasis. Books I-IV. Edited by Prof. W. W. 
GODWIN and J. W. WHITE (Senior and Junior) .. s x 


*.* Complete List post free on application. 
MAOMILLAN & OO. Ltd., ST. MARTIN'S STRHET, LONDON, W.OC.2. 
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A Selection of Messrs. LONGMANS, GREEN & Co.'s List of Educational Works in 
French, Latin, History, Geography, and Mathematics. 


FRENCH. 
MODERN FRENCH COURSE. 


Lessons, Grammar, Passages for Repetition, 
xereises, and Vocabularies. 


By T. H. BERTENSHAW, B.A., Mus.Bac., 
Assistant Master in the City of London School. 
With Illustrations by D. M. Payne. Crown 8vo. 


Part I.—40 Reading Lessons with Corresponding Grammar and 
Exercises. With 48 Illustrations of French Life and a Map. 
Pupils’ Edition, 1s. Gd.; Teachers’ Edition, 2s. 

Part II.—57 Reading Lessons with Corresponding Grammar and 
Exercises. With 20 Illustrations of French Life, 13 from 
Photographs, and 2 Maps. Pupils’ Edition, 2s.; Teachers’ 
Edition, 2s. | 

The Teachers’ Edition consists of all the matter in the Pupils’ 
Edition, with additional Notes on Reading Lessons, Grammar, 
and Passages for Repetition, Translation of Exercises, £c. 


LONGMANS’ FRENCH TEXTS. 
Edited with Notes, Exercises, and Vocabularies. 
By T. H. BERTENSHAW, B.A., Mus.Bac. 
IN THREE GRADES. 
ELEMENTARY SERIES.—Price Sd. each; Teachers’ Edition, 8d. 
LE PREMIER Coucou DE LA ForRET-NorreE. (L. Vuichoud.) 
La CoMETE, &c. (Erckmann-Chatrian.) 
L’AVENTCRE DE JACQUES GERARD. (M. Stephanie.) 
ULYSSE CHEZ LES CYCLOPES. (Octave Simone.) 


Longmans’ Illustrated First French Reading Book and 
Grammar.—By JoHN Bipcoop, B.Sc., late Head Master of 
the Gateshead Higher Grade School, and THomas HaRBOTTLE, 
Teacher of French in the same School. With 55 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, 18. 


Longmans’ Illustrated First Conversational French 

eader.— With Notes and Full Vocabularies. By T. H. 

BERTENSHAW, B.A., Mus. Bac., Assistant Master in the City of 
London School. With 86 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 28. 


LATIN. 
LONGMANS’ LATIN COURSE. 


With Copious Exercises and Vocabularies. Crown 8vo. 

Part I.—Up to and including the Regular Verb, Active and 
Passive, is. 6d. 

A Key, for the use of Teachers only, post free, 3s. 83d. 

Part II.— Including Pronouns,‘ Numeral Adjectives, Irregular 
Verbs, Accusative and Infinite, Ablative Absolute, Dependent 
Questions, Dependent Clauses, the Use of the Cases and Oratio 
Obliqua. 2s. 6d. 

A Key, for use of Teachers only, post free, 5s. 3d. 

Parts I and II.—Complete in One Volume, 3s. 6d. 

A Key, for the use of Teachers only, post free, 7s. 93d. 


First Steps in Latin.—By F. Rircuir, M.A. Feap.8vo, 2s.6d. 
A Key, for the use of Teachers only, post free, 38. 83d. 


LONGMANS' 
Contaming Heading 


Second Steps in Latin.—By F. Rircniz, M.A. Fcap. Svo, 28. | 


Exercises in Latin Prose Composition.—By F. RITCHIE, 
M.A. Crown 8vo, 3s. 
A Key, for the use of Teachers only, post free, 3s. 9d. 


Fabule Faociles.—A First Latin Reader. Containing Detached 
Sentences and Consecutive Stories. With Notes and a 
Vocabulary by F. Rircuie, M.A. Crown 8vo, 2s. Gd. 


Lo ans'Illustrated First Latin Reading Book and 

ammar.—By H.R. HEATLEY, M.A., Author of '* Gradatim," 

* Gricula," &c. With 67 Illustrations by LANCELOT SPEED. 
Crown 8vo, 1s. Ad. 

A Junior Latin Reader. Compiled by P. M. Drucr, M.A., 
and M. D. MaNDUELL, M.A. With 38 Maps and Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, 2g. | 

Gradatim: an Easy Latin Translation Book for Beginners. 
With Vocabulary by H. R. HEATLEY, M.A., and H. N. 
Kinapon, M.A. Fcap. 8vo, 2s. 

A Key, for the use of Teachers only, post free, bs. 24d. 


HISTORY. 


LONGMANS' HISTORICAL SERIES 
FOR SCHOOLS. 


By T. F. TOUT, M.A., 
Professor in Medival and Ecclesiastical History in the 
University of Mauchester. 


Book I. A First Book of British History from the 
Earliest Times to the Death of Edward VII.—With 
85 Illustrations, 18 Genealogical Tables, and 25 Maps and 
Plans. 2s. 6d. 


Book II. A History of Great Britain from the Earliest 
Times to the Death of Edward WII.—With 35 Maps 
and Plans, 8 Genealogical Tables, and 146 Portraits and other 
Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 

[Book II is also issued in two parts, 9g. each. Part I: From the 
Earliest times to 1485. Part II: From 1485 to the Death of 
Edward VII.] 


A Short History of England to the Death of Edward 
WVII.—By Cni! Ransome, M.A., late Professor of Modern 
Literature and History, Yorkshire College, Victoria University. 
With Tables, Plans, Maps, Index, &c. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
Or in two parts, 2s. each. PartI: To the Death of Elizabeth, 
A.D. 1608. Part II: a.p. 1603 to 1910. 


Outline of English History, 8.c. 55 to a.D. 1910.—By SAMUEL 
Rawson GARDINER, D.C.L., LL.D. With 71 Woodcuts and 
17 Maps. Fcp. 8vo, 2s. 6d. á 

Landmarks of British History.—By Lucy Dare, late 
Scholar of Somerville College, Oxford. With 8 Coloured Plates 
by H. J. Forp, and 72 other Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 
2s. Gd. 

The Life of Nelson.—With Maps, Battle-plans, and Illustra- 
tions. By GEOFFREY CALLENDER, M.A., Merton College, 
Oxford ; Head of the History and English Department, Royal 
Naval College, Osborne. Crown 8vo, 1s. 6d. Prize Edition, 
28.6d. net. 

The Growth of the British Empire. By P. H. and A. C. 
Kerr. With 4 Coloured Illustrations, 63 Maps (4 of which are 
Coloured), and other illustrations. Crown 8vo., 28. ` 


GEOGRAPHY. 
LONGMANS' GEOGRAPHICAL SERIES. 
Crown 8vo. 


Book I. The First Book of Geography.—With 17 Illustra- 
tions and 52 Maps (38 of which are Coloured). New and 
Revised Edition. 1s. 6d. 


Book II. The World. For Junior Students.—With 35 
Illustrations and 87 Maps (79 of which are Coloured). New 
Edition, Revised, partly Re-written and Enlarged. 3s. 


MATHEMATICS. 


The Groundwork of Arithmetic.—A Handbook for Teachers. 
By MARGARET Punnett, B.A., Vice-Principal of the L.C.C. 
Day Training College, Southampton Row, W.C. With 
Diagrams. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

"A really inspiring work, that every elementary teacher should have on 
his or her bookshelf : nor can I imagine a teacher of older children reading 
through the text without obtaining considerable benefit thereby."—JMathe- 
matical Gazette. 


Companion Books to the above for Pupils' use. 


Exercises in Arithmetio.—By MARGARET PUNNETT. Crown 
8vo. Book I, 4d.; Book II, 6d. ; Book III, 6d. 


Longmans’ Junior School Árithmetioc.—4An Arithmetic for 
Beginners. Mental and Practical. Fcap. 8vo. Without 
Answers, 18.3; with Answers, 18. 6d. 

Longmans’ Junior School Algebra.— By WiLLIAM 8. BEARD, 
F.R.G.S. Crown 8vo. Without Answers, 28.; with Answers, 
2s. 


A Full List of Messrs. Longmans, Green & Co.'s Books on French, Latin, History, Geography, and Mathematics, will be sent, 
post free, on application. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & Co., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C.4. 


New York, Bombay, Calcutta, and Madras. 
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CERTIFICATE AND LOWER FORM JOURNAL OF THE COLLEGE OF PRECEPTORS. 


Sixty-eighth Year of Publication. 


EXAMINATIONS, 1919. Published on Feb. 1, May 1, Aug. 1, Nov. 1. Price 6d., by Post 7d. 
S. denotes the Senior Examination, J. the Junior, P. the Preliminary, SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 
L.F. Lower Forms. i A 
WmuorE Pace—Ordinary £4 10 O Position £5 10 0 
Scripture "bíetotp. Harr PAGE " 210 0 » 800 
ACTS OP THE APOSTLES (Part I, Ch. 1-16). (8., J.) QUARTER PAGE $5 110 O0 115 0 
Edited, with Introduction, Notes, and Maps, by Rev. W. H. Per Incu in broad column (half width of page) 07 0 
FLECKER, D.C.L., M.A., Head Master of Dean Close School, . NARROW CoLumn (one-third page)  ... . 2 0 0 
Cheltenham. 1s. 9d. General Scholastic Advertisements (Colleges, Schools, Classes, 


Tuition, &c.), 8s. 6d. for 6 lines, or 4s. 6d. the inch. 
Situations Vacant and Wanted—30 words or under, 28.; each 


GOSPEL OF ST. MARK. Edited, with Introduction, Notes, (S., J.) 
. | additional 10 words, 6d. (For 1s. extra, Replies may be addressed 


and Maps, by Rev. T. WALKER, M.A., and J. W. SHUKER, 


M.A. 1s. 9d. 
- to the Publishing Office, and will be forwarded post free.) 
GOSPEL OF ST. MARK. (Preliminary Edition.) Edited, (P., L.F.) Discounts on & series of insertions:-— Three insertions, 5 per 
with Introduction, Notes, and Maps, by Rev. J. F. RICHARDS, cent.; Six, 10 per cent. ; Twelve, 20 per cent. 


M.A., and Rev. T. WALKER, M.A. 18. 3d. 


All communications respecting Advertisements and Subscriptions 


English Literature. should be addressed to the Publisher. 
SCOTT.—_LADY OF THE LAKE. Edited by A. R. WEEKES, (P.) Communications intended for the Editor should be addressed to 
M.A. 1s, 9d. THE EDITOR oF THE EDUCATIONAL TimzEs, The College of Preceptors, 
SCOTT.-LADY OF THE LAKE. Cantos I and Y.  (L.F.) | Bloomsbury Square, London, W.C. 1. 
By A. R. WEEKES, M.A. 10d. = 
AE ee SRON ERP E UU ees Aeon OLD SCHOLASTIC ADVERTISEMENTS. 
. SHAKESPEARE.—AS YOU LIKE IT. By A. R. WZEKES, (8.) 
M.A. 9g. By C. Epcar THOMAS. 
SHAKESPEARE.—AS YOU LIKE IT. By A. R. WEEKES, (J.) 
M.A., and F. J. FIELDBN, M.A. 18.6d. (Junior Shakespeare.) i III. 
SP a e FAERIE QUEENE, Book I. By W. H. (8.) Two papers on old scholastic advertisements from the pen 
IL, MA t . | of the present writer have already appeared in these columns, 
Englisb Wbistory. — but further research has brought to light one or two other 
EARLIER HISTORY OP ENGLAND (to 1485). With (S.) specimens, which are now submitted in the hope that their 
Biographies, Maps, and Plans. By C. S. FEARENSIDE, M.A. 38, interest may justify their appearance. 
MODERN HISTORY OF ENGLAND. Part I, 1485- (S.) An interesting sidelight on the state of education in England 
1714. Part II, 1688-1901 (with a concise Introduction in the thirties of last century may be found i in Count Edouard 
down to 1714). Each 88. de Melfort's “Impressions of England," which appeared in 


| 1836. NIC 
SCHOOL HISTORY OF ENGLAND. ByM.E.CanrER,  (8., J.) He says: 


Honour School of Modern History, Oxford. With Plans and Even in the lowest classes in England it is difficult to find a person 
Coloured Maps. 48. Also in Three Parts. Part I, to 1603. who does not know how to read or write. "There is scarcely any 
Part II, 1485-1714. Part III, 1660-1910. Each 18. 9d. village, however significant, which has not its ‘N ational School,’’ 


PR and, without meaning any offence to other countries, I think I may 
ELIMINARY HISTORY OF ENGLAND. ByM.K. (P.,1.F.) | assert that the education of the people in : England i is superior to that 
E.tiott, Honours in the Historical Tripos, Cambridge, and l of any other. 


M. 8. ELLIOTT, B.A. With Illustrations. 28. 6d. 
This is certainly a very rosy and optimistic statement, but it 


Geogtapby. is just possible that the Count was too optimistic, for contem- 
GEOGRAPHY OF AUSTRALASIA (with Africa). (J.) porary writers have expressed just the opposite—that the 
Junior. By G.C. FRY, M.Sc. 10d. | wer classes were very uneducated, and that but few could read 
and write, particularly in the country districts. The better 
Latin and Greek. classes, of course, received a preparatory education before pro- 
CAESAR. GALLIC WAR, Book VII. By A, H. ALLCROFT, (8., J., P ceeding to the Universities, while among the middle classes a 
M.A. and W. F. Masox, M.A. pen VU TUE cibi Won Notes and J | classical education was still predominant over one that would 
Complete Alphabetical Loxicat. Ga CL LE fit its recipient for a commercial career. The ordinary board- 
ing-schools received scholars from o uineas per annum, 
ing-school d scholars f 30 to 45 g p 

CICERO.—DE SENECTUTE. By A. H. ALLCROFT, M.A., (S.) but this sam was very considerably increased by means of 

and W. F. Masom, M.A. With Introduction, Notes, and “extras.” The following advertisement dates from 1830 :— 


Complete Alphabetical Lexicon. . 9d. 
ple p l xicon. 18. 9d Exeter College, Snaresbrook, six miles from London, for the 


VERGIL. AENEID, Book I. By A. H. ALLCROFT. M.A. (8., J.) reception of gentlemen designed for mercantile pur guits, the legal 
and W. F. Masom, M.A. With Introduction, Notes, and and medical professions, the naval and military institutions, and 
Complete Alphabetical Lexicon. 1s. 9d. the Universities. The number is limited, they are parlour 

EU x boarders, and each has a separate bed. The extablishment is 
E pte. "4 T. T. VRPEERY, M.A. With (S.) under the immediate attention df the Principal and resident 

a classical assistants, with the regular attendance of professional 


gentlemen of eminence in the departments of French, drawing, 
music, dancing, &c. Terms—per annum. A mercantile course 
with mathematics, history, geography, use of the globes, astro- 
——————— nomy, &c., twenty-five guineas ; ; or with the classics, in Latin, 
^ Greek, and including drawing, music, and dancing, thirty 

University Cuforial Press BO. guineas ; any one of the languages or accomplishments selected 

: í with the first course, four guineas. Every department of this 

High Street, New Oxford Street, London, W.O. 2. establishment i$ arranged and conducted on the most comprehen- ' 


complete Educational Catalogue, and Catalogue af Class-books suitable for 
he College of Preceptors Certificate Examinations, post free on application. 
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sive scale of liberality. The pupils are the sons of private and 
professional gentlemen of the highest respectability in London 
and various parts of the kingdom . . . | 


Considering the conditions of that time it must be conceded 
that this was a fairly cheap school. Another establishment to 
which well-to-do people would be likely to send their children 
was situated near Newbury, and appears to have been con- 
ducted on the lines of a regular grammar school. The 
advertisement concerning it ran as follows :— 


Young gentlemen are received from 4 to 20 years of age. 
Terms—írom 4 to 10 years of age, 25 guineas; 10 to 15, 
35 guineas ; 15 to 20, 40 guineas; parlour-boarders, 80 guineas 
per annum. | 


But there were, unfortunately, many much lower-class 
schools—establishments such as Dickens has held up to ridi- 
cule in “ Nicholas Nickleby,” and in the preface to which book 
he states that he has written of no one (school) in particular. 
Many readers will remember the scene where Snawley brings 
his sons-in-law to the Saracen’s Head—a passage which 
is of particular interest to us for its reference to scholastic 
advertisements. 


** Mr. Squeers, I believe, sir? "' 

** The same, sir,” said Mr. Squeers, with an assumption of extreme 
surprise. 

‘ The gentleman," said the stranger, ‘‘that advertised in The 
Times newspaper ? ” 

'* Morning Post, Chronicle, Herald, and Advertiser, regarding the 
academy called Dotheboys Hall, at the delightful village of Dothe- 
boys near Greta Bridge, in Yorkshire," added Mr. Squeers. ** You 
come on business, sir, I see by my young friends! . . ." 

** Hem!" said the other, ‘‘ twenty pounds per ahnum, I believe, 
Mr. Squeers ?"' 

** Guineas,” rejoined the schoolmaster, with a persausive smile. 

* Pounds for two I think, Mr. Squeers," said Mr. Snawley, 
solemnly. 

** I don't think it could be done, sir,’’ replied Mr. Squeers, as if he 
had never considered the proposition before. ‘* Let me see: four 
times five is twenty, double that and deduct the Well, a pound 
either way shall not stand betwixt us. You must recommend me to 
your connection, sir, and make it up in that way! ...”’ 

‘And this," resumed Snawley, ‘‘has made me anxious to put 
them to some school a good distance off, where there are no holidays 
— none of those ill-judged comings home twice a year that unsettles 
children's minds so—and where they may rough it a little; you 
comprehend ? ”’ 


The following advertisements are culled from The Times, in 
which paper they were inserted every half-year. The first 
may be found under date July 15, 1830 :— 


EDUCATION. By Mr. Shaw, at Bowes Academy, Greta 
Bridge, Yorkshire. YOUTHS are carefully instructed in the 
English, Latin, and Greek languages, common and decimal 
arithmetic, book-keeping, mensuration, surveying, geometry, 
geography, and navigation, with the most useful branches of the 
mathematics, and provided with board, clothes, and every 
necessary, at 20 guineas per annum each. No extra charges. 
No vacations. Further particulars may be known on application 


to... Mr. Shaw attends at the George and Blue Boar, 
Holborn, from 12 to 2 daily, where a card of particulars may be 
seen. 


The similarity between this advertisement and Dickens's 
description in “ Nicholas Nickleby” will at once be noticed, 
and it is probable that the novelist had himself read the 
advertisement in T'he Times. 

In the same paper for September 18, 1830, this note 
appeared :— 


At KIRBY HALL ACADEMY, near Richmond, Yorkshire. 
Conducted by I. Nelson and assistants. The system of instruc- 
tion comprehends all the useful branches of a liberal education, 
comprising the Greek and Latin classics, mathematics, &c., at 
22 guineas per annum. No extra charges. No vacation. 
French language and drawing on the usual terms. I. N. 
will attend daily at the ** Saracen's Head," Snow Hill.... 


Regarding the famous—or rather infamous—Dotheboys 
Hall, a correspondent sent a most interesting communication 
to Notes and Queries in 1873. The contribution consisted of 
extracts fróm a letter of an old friend and schoolfellow and 
read as under : 

It is a very fine country—fresh mountain air. 


Dotheboys Hall is 
still here—no longer a school. 


Mr. Shaw, the original of Squeers, 


married a Miss Laidman, who was a sort of cousin of my father. 
The school buildings are pulled down, but the house (Dotheboys) 
is still a very nice handsome one, with large offices, cow-houses, &c. 
We learn from our landlady that in the room where we are now 
sitting (** Unicorn Inn," Bowes). Dickens had lunch the day he and 
a friend rode over from Barnard Castle to see and make sketches 
of Mr. Shaw's school, and this same old lady, Mrs. Highmore, 
waited on them. Dickens was only here that day, but he stayed 
longer in Barnard Castle, and got a great deal of gossip, not too 
true, about the school, from one , & quondam usher of Shaw’s 
and ‘‘a bad lot," who had, indeed, been turned off for bad conduct. 

Mrs. Highmore tells me, as indeed my father always says, that 
Dotheboys Hall is a most exaggerated caricature, but somehow the 
description was in some respecta 80 correct that everybody recognized 
it. Poor Shaw quite took it to heart, and did no more good, got 
childish and paralytic, and soon died. The school went down fast, 
Mrs. Shaw also died broken-hearted. But a good deal of money was 
left behind. Mrs. Highmore says there were an immense number of 
boys; that Mr, Shaw chartered a special coach to bring them from 
London (this place is on one of the great coaching roads between York 
and Glasgow); and that there was great joy in the village on the 
arrival of the coach and its precious freight—Qquite the event it was. 
She says that the boys were used very well, and fed us well as could 
be expected for £20 & year; that there might be things wrong, but : 
no complaints were ever made; that Shaw made money because on 
his own farm he grazed the cows and fed the sheep and pigs which 
supplied the boys’ food. 

My impression is that Yorkshire schools were bad, but not &o bad 
as Dickens makes out, and Shaw's was better than most of them. 
There is a strong feeling here of indignation against Dickens, who, 
no doubt, ruined poor Shaw. 

An old pupil of Mr. Squires — the Mr. Squeers of Dickens’s 
** Nicholas Nickleby ’’—has died at New Brunswick, leaving behind 
a record of his school days. This is to be published as a sort of 
post-mortem vindication of Mr. Squires, whose career as a pedagogue 
was rather unfairly caricatured by the novelist. The old pupil is 
the Rev. Ralph Willis, a native of London. He went to school 
at Bowes in Yorkshire, and it was through his father that Dickens 
heard of the school. Many of the scenes in the book he describes as 
inventions, but the moral of the reminiscences is that Squires was 
not as black as he was painted. 


The cost of sending a girl to a boarding school was seem- 
ingly about much the same as that for a boy, although day- 
schools appear to have been very cheap indeed. That is, if we 
are to judge by one situated in Salisbury Square, Fleet 
Street, and of which the advertisement informed us that 


Their system of education is the result of close observation, 
blended with long experience, and it embraces all the advanta 
of a superior private instruction with those which will ever be 
found to exist in a well conducted school. Terms, including 
reading, geography, history, grammar, and useful and orna- 
mental needlework, one guinea per quarter. The Misses 
Thompson are assisted in the departments of penmanship and 
arithmetic, the French, Italian, and Latin lauguages, music, 


drawing, and dancing by professors of eminence, on the usual 
terms. 


The next advertisement, however, probably appealed to a 
far richer clientele :— 


At a first-rate FINISHING LADIES’ SEMINARY, VA- 
CANCIES occur for a few pupils. The system of education 
adopted is of the highest order, embracing superior and peculiar 
advantages. In addition to an extensive course of English 
studies, invaluable to young ladies finishing their education 
they will be perfected’ in the French and Italian languages, 
music, comprising the harp, pianoforte, and singing, with a 
knowledge of harmony and thorough bass, drawing, dancing, 
and every research in science and literature to qualify them 
to move in the first circles. 


In connexion with the foregoing it is interesting to note 
that the guitar—then a very fashionable instrument—-is not 
mentioned, and equally curious is the fact that the Spanish 
and German languages were not taught. The dancing lessons 
comprised instruction in the galop, mazurka, waltz, quad- 
rilles, and a variety of fancy dances, such as the then popular 
shawl dance, &c. Apparently no other physical exercises were 
taught—no swimming, nor Swedish exercises and gymnastics. 
School punishments then generally consisted of * bein put 
in the stocks C aeo made the pupils turn out their toes, and 
the back-board, which tended to expand the chest and cure 
round shoulders, while their principal relaxation was a solemn 
walk in procession ! 
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THE COLLEGE OF PRECEPTORS. 


SED * 


HALF-YEARLY GENERAL MEETING. 


—=aae 
+ 


Tur ordinary Half-yearly General meeting of the members 
of the Corporation was held at the College of Preceptors, 
Bloomsbury Square, W.C.1, on Saturday, March 23rd. 

Prof. Joux ADAMS was appointed Chairman. 

The CHArRMAN having appointed Mr. Cholmeley and Mr. 
Longsdon to act as Scrutators, the meeting elected twelve 
members of the Council and three Auditors as follows :— 


As MEMBERS OF THE COUNCIL. 


Prof. John Adams, M.A, B.Sc., LL.D., F.C.P., 23 Tanza 
Road, Hampstead, N.W. 

G. Armitage-Smith, M.A., D.Lit., 3 Albert Terrace, Regent's 
Park, N.W. 

Rev. J. O. Bevan, M.A., F.G.S., F.C.P., Chillenden Rectory, 
Canterbury. ; 

F. Charles, B.A., 3 Grange Road, Bushey, Herts. 

Miss E. A. S. Dawes, M.A., D.Lit., 6 Bedford Place, Russell 
Square, W.C.. 

Prof. W. E. Dixon, M.A., M.D., B.Sc., F.R.S., The Grove, 
Whittlesford, Cambs. 

S. Gregory-Taylor, M.A., Shoreham Grammar School, Sussex. 

T. Hay, M.A., The Grammar School, Chelmsford. 

A. Millar Inglis, Maidenhead College, Maidenhead. 

E. J. Morgan, Castle Hill School, The Avenue, Ealing. 

Rev. J. A. Nairn, Litt.D., B.D., Merchant Taylors School, 
Charterhouse Square, E.C. 

F. A. Sibly, M.A., LL.D., Hay wardsfield, Stonehouse, Glos. 


As AUDITORS. 


H. Chettle, M.A., 76 Ridge Road, Hornsey, N. 
J. Blake Harrold, F.C.R.A., A.C.I.S., 61 Streatham Hill, 


S.W. +à 
S. J. Walters, A.C.P., 56 Newstead Road, Lee, S.E. 


The Report of the Council was laid before the meeting and 
was taken as read, a copy having been previously sent to 
every member of the College. It was as follows :— 


REPORT OF THE COUNCIL. 


Tue Council beg leave to lay before the members of the Col- 
lege the following Report of their proceedings since the issue of 
their last Report :— 


l. A course of twelve lectures to teachers on ‘‘ The Ideal and 
the Actual in Present-day Education’ has been delivered by 
Prof. John Adams; and a course of twelve lectures on '' Psycho- 
Ogy for Teachers " was begun on February 7. The first course 
Was attended by about sixty students and about forty have taken 
tickets for the second course. 

2. The Christmas examination of teachers for the College dip- 
lomas began on December 31 and ended on January 5. It was 
attended by 210 candidates—50 for the Licentiateship and 160 
Or the Associateship. Since the issue of the last Report, the 
lploma of Licentiate has been conferred on six candidates and 

at of Associate on fifty-two, who had satisfied the prescribed 
Conditions. 

.9. (a) The Christmas Certificate and Lower Forms Examina- 
tions were held on December 3 to 8, and were attended by 3532 
candidates. 

(b) For the Professional Preliminary Examination, which is to 

held on March 5, 6, and 7, the number of entries is 337. 

(c) At the request of the Midland Branch of the Private Schools 

880ciation, two members of the Council have been appointed to 
address that Branch on the subject of Local Examinations. 

.$. The Examination for Certificates of Proficiency in Commer- 
cal Subjects was held for the first time in December last. The 
scheme of examination has been favourably received by some of 
the English Chambers of Commerce and by a number of busi- 
hess houses. In the issue of the Regulations for 1918 the Council 

àve drawn special attention to the importance of good hand- 
Writing. 

5. Since the issue of the last Report six, members have been 
elected and five have withdrawn from membership. The Council 
regret to have to report the death of the following members : 
The Rev. F. Besant, Mr. J. L. Butler, the Very Rev. Dr. H. 
Montagu Butler, Miss A. J. Cooper, F.C.P., Mr. F. D. Fox, 
F.C.P., Mr. W. Holloway, Mr. E. J. Huelin, L.C.P., the Rev. 
E. F. M. MacCarthy, and Mr. F. Ritchie. 

6. A Joint Committee of representatives of the College of Pre- 


ceptors and the Private Schools Association has been engaged in 
considering in what way private schools may become a recognized 
part of a national system of education. The President of the 
Board of Education has consented to receive a deputation of repre- 
sentatives of the two bodies. 

7. (a) Representatives of the Council have taken part in the 
work of the Teachers Registration Council, the Federal Council 
of Secondary School Associations, the Teachers’ Training Com- 
mittee, the Joint Scholarships Board, the Committee of the 
Conference of Educational Associations, the Secondary School 
Teachers’ War Relief Fund Joint Committee, the League of the 
Empire, the Joint Scholastic Agency, and the Joint Agency for 
Women Teachers. 

(b) Teachers Registration Council.—At the February meeting 
of the Council it was announced that the total number of appli- 
cants for admission to the Register up to and including Thursday, 
February 7, was 20,174, à number which included 6,728 teachers 
in secondary schools. 

The Council has appointed a Special Committee to consider the 
proposals of the Education Bill. A resolution affirming general 
approval of the measure has been passed, but on certain points 
the Council feels that amendments should be made. Thus, it 
has resolved to recommend that the teachers should have a statu- 
tory right to elect representatives to the Local Education Com- 
mittees. . 

In connexion with the proposal contained in Clause 24 of the 
Bill, providing for an inquiry as to private schools, the Council 
has given special instructions to a Parliamentary Sub-Committee, 
of which one of the members is Mr. S. Maxwell, Chairman of the 
Private Schools Association. 

(c) Federal Council.—Arising out of the proceedings of the 
Federal Council, your representatives took the initiative in 
arranging for a conference of representatives of the College of 
Preceptors and the Private Schools Association with reference to 
the question of the inclusion of efficient private schools as a re- 
cognized part of a national system of education. 

(d) Secondary School Teachers’ War Relief Fund.—The Com- 
mittee of this Fund, with the help of the excellent organization 
generously placed at their service by the Assistant Masters’ 
Association, have afforded aid in a number of cases after full in- 
quiry into the circumstances of each. The total amount collected 
for the Fund is £4,500, but more is needed to enable the Fund 
to meet its present commitments in allowances, irrespective of 
emergenoy grants. 

(e) The Joint Scholastic Agency.—The Agency has been un- 
usually successful in its work during the last six months. The 
vacancies filled have been numerous and in good *%chools, while 
the salaries: offered have been uniformly good. The success in 
filling these vacancies is not due to an increase in the number 
of men at a loose end seeking immediate appointments. The 
permanent nature of the posts, and the comparative excellence 
of the salaries offered, were such as to induce applications from 
men of a better class. The work done during the last six months 
compares very favourably with that done during the correspond- 
ing period of any of the past eleven years. 

(f) Joint Agency for Women Teachers.—The conditions under 
which the Agency has been working have not changed during the 
last six months. Of the number of posts filled, one-third have 
been in boys’ and mixed schools. The dearth of teachers of 
mathematics and of science— particularly of science—is still very 
great. 


The Report of the Council was adopted. 

The TREASURER proposed the adoption of the accounts for 
the year ended 24 December, 1917. 

Dr. DickiNsoN, the retiring senior Auditor, said that 
although, owing to conditions arising out of the War, the 
accounts showed a deficit, substantial sums had been added 
to the Reserve Fund and the Building Redemption Fund. 
Since the beginning of the War the Reserve Fund had been 
increased by more than £1,100, and the Building Redemption 
Fund by £378. 

The accounts were approved and the Report of the Auditors 
was adopted. 

The Report of the Dean, which was adopted, was as fol- 
lows :— 
THE DEAN’S REPORT. 


In addition to the general statement of the examination work of 
the College during the past half-year, which has been embodied in 
the Report of the Council, I have now to submit to you some details 
concerning the Christmas Certificate and Lower Forms Examina- 
tions, together with extracts from the reports of the Examiners. 

The examinations were held on the 3rd-8th of December at the 
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following places in the United Kingdom: — Aberdeen, Aylesbury, 
Bentham, Bewdley, Birmingham, Blackburn, Blackpool, Brentwood, 
Brighton, Bristol, Broadstairs, Cardiff, Carlisle, Carmarthen, Chelten- 
ham, Chulmleigh, Clent, Colwyn Bay, Croydon, Edinburgh, Exeter, 
Glasgow, Goudhurst, Harrogate, Hastings, Hawkhurst, Henley-on- 
Thames, Herne Bay, Horsham, Jersey, Knowle, Launceston, Leeds, 
Leicester, Liverpool, London. Lytham, Manchester, Muswell Hill, 
Nantwich, Neweastle-on- Tyne, Newquay (Cornwall), Norwich, 
Nottingham, Ongar, Penketh, Plymouth, Portsmouth, Richmond, 
Seaford, Sheffield, Shirley, Shoreham, Southampton, Southend, 
Southport, St. Leonards, Sunderland, Swindon, Taunton, Torquay, 
Whitby, Woodford, Worthing, York. 

The Examinations were also held at the following Colonial 
Centres :— Accra, Bathurst, Cape Coast Castle, Lagos (West Africa) ; 
Nairobi (British East Africa); Cape Town, Durban, Grahamstown, 
Johannesburg, Kimberley, Kokstad, Kroonstad, Oakford, Pieter- 
maritzburg, Potchefstroom, Uitenhage (South Africa); Colombo and 
Wellawatte (Ceylon); St. Vincent (West Indies); Nassau (Bahamas) ; 
Rangoon. 

The total number of candidates who sat for the Certificate Exami- 
nation was 2614*—1913 boys and 701 girls. 

The following table shows the proportion of candidates who passed 
in the grade for which they were entered :— 


Examined* Passed* Percentage 
Boys. Senior ........... ... 228 codes 120° 248 53 
Junior .............-. 164  ...... 499  ...... 65 
Preliminary ......... 693  ...... 559  ...... 81 
GinLs. Senior .............. DA pidepe Dl- cones 11 
Junior .............«. 218. 43 129  ..... 60 
Preliminary ......... 258  ...... 20f- econ 19 


The above table does not take account of those candidates who 


obtained Certiticates of a lower grade than that for which they were’ 


entered, nor of those (331 in number) who entered for certain sub- 
jects required for professional preliminary purpcses. 

The number of candidates who sat for the Lower Forms Examina- 
tion was 897 —559 boys and 338 girls. Of these 460 boys and 
232 girls passed, or 82 and 69 per cent. respectively. 


EXTRACTS FROM EXAMINERS' REPORTS. 
Scripture History. 


Senior.—Speaking of this grade as a whole, there was evidence of 
honest preparation and intelligent study. The faults were the old 
faults—failure to grasp the important point and the subsequent 
writing off the subject; ill assimilated knowledge; sometimes pre- 
tentious writing as if to conceal ignorance; and in a few cases the 
elementary faults of bad handwriting, grammar, and spelling. These 
faults are mentioned as marking some papers, but do nof affect the 
merit of the work as & whole, which showed conscientious interest in 
the subject. 


Junior.—The answering on the New Testament sections was not 
as good as usual, but about one-third did very well. A not in- 
frequent error was that of referring “ the prophet of the Highest ’’ to 
our Lord instead of John the Baptist ; and, in the Acts, of confusing 
Barnabas with Matthias; but, on the whole, incidenta and characters 
were clearly grasped and described. In the Old Testament, the 


teaching appears to have failed to produce clear impressions in' 


regard to times aud places. Maps had seldom been used. The re- 
building of the Temple and the rebuilding of the walls of Jerusalem 
were not distinguished. Nor were the earlier times of the Kings 
of Israel much better known. A few, however, sent in remarkably 
good answers to both sections of the Old Testament. 


Preliminary.—The strong point in these papers was the know- 
ledge of the facts of Bible history. This showed itself in the answers 
in all sections ;; narratives of events and records of sayings were, on 
the whole, well done. The simple explanations of the facte which 
were asked for were not so readily given. The stories, for example, 
in the parables of Dives and Lazarus and of the Rich Fool were 
generally correctly repeated ; but the lessons to be drawn from them 
were frequently omitted altogether, or wrongly conjectured. In like 
manner, only a few had thought about the meaning of the Trans- 
figuration, though most candidates kuew the story very well. In 
the Old Testament papers it was pleasing to note how often the 
Scriptural characters were very real persons to.the writers. This 
applied specially to Joseph, in whose activities us a food controller 
present circumstances had evidently stirred up considerable interest. 
This connexion of the subject with the experience of the pupil is 
always to be encouraged as making the Bible a living book in the 
classroom. i 


* Not 
Rangoon. 


including Candidates examined at Wellawatte and 


Lower Forms.—In the New Testament the earlier part of the 
Gospel seemed to be better known than the later chapters. Very 
many of the answers on the Lord's Temptations were very full and 
accurate. There wasalso much to commend in the work done on the 
parables dealing with prayer. It may be worth suggesting that in 
St. Luke's Gospel the Lord's teaching is not grouped under heads in 
the same way as it is in St. Matthew, and that therefore more help ia 
needed from the teacher in bringing together passages deuling with 
the same subject. In the Old Testament sections the patriarchal 
period was, on the whole, well done. The histories of Saul and David 
appear to have been found more difficult. In all sections a general 
inability to spell proper names suggests the need for a more extended 
use of the blackboard. 


English. 


Senior and Junior.—Both seniors and juniors did better than 
usual, and this was more noticeable in the case of the seniors. 


Preliminary.—The subject-matter of the selected books was well 
known by almost all. In all the literature papers the chief fault was 
‘to write too much on certain details, thereby leaving too little time 
for the rest of the questions. 

In the Grammar paper the Parsing was, as a rule, fairly correct, 
though there was a tendency to insert unnecessary and often incorrect 
information. The transitive and intransitive uses of verbs were not 
always clearly distinguished. The names of the stops were in most 
cases misspelled, and too many described their appearance—e.g. a 
semi-colon is a full-stop over a comma—inatead of their uses. 

The Essays were satisfactory, on the whole, though very few were 
really good—either too much or too little was written. The chief 
defect was lack of method and arrangement. 


Lower Forms.—English Grammar :: The Analysis was generally 
well done, though in some cases candidates were inclined to call the 
first word in every sentence a subject. The Parsing was good. More 
practice is needed in punctuation and in the type of question that 
asks for clear proof that candidates know the difference in meaning 
between pairs of similar words. 

Dictation, &c.: Tt cannot be too earnestly brought to the notice of 
candidates that in reproduction a clear piece of correct English is 
required as well as the salient points. A breathless composition, 
without proper stops, however full it may be of the points of 
the story, cannot win many marks. In far too many cases the 
candidates seemed wholly to overlook the style of what they wrote. 
The spelling was, on the whole, very weak. Very few papers showed 
careful handwriting. 

English Literature: The writing was often careless. More atten- 
tion needs to be paid to spelling and punctuation, and apparently 
more practice is required in the writing of answers. There was too 
frequent evidence that the subjects had been read without much 
intelligence, and very little knowledge was evinced of the actual 
events alluded to in the ** Poems of England." Question B4 was 
generally quite misunderstood, the only answer given being the 
names of the poems in which the passages occur. Paul Revere waa 
often dated a century too late, and very few knew the meaning of 
“ ballast.” | 


English History. 


Senior.—The work of the successful candidates was often very 
good— showing adequate and thoughtful preparation. Among those 
who failed a good many were far below the standard of the Senior 
Grade. The spelling and handwriting were often defective. 


Junior.—A larger number than usual wrote intelligent answers to 
some questions, and many could describe a Roman camp and town, 
and the arming of a Roman soldier. The Tudor and Stuart 
periods were the best known : the Anglo-Saxon period was evidently 
very difficult for Juniors, the answers betraying much learning by 
rote. Elizabethan worthies were well known, but many added the 
facts they knew about Raleigh to those which they related about 
Drake. Charles I was often described as a Roman Catholic, but 
better replies than usual were given to the question on the causes of the 
Civil War. While something was known about Canning's foreign 
policy, Gladstone was often credited with championship of Turkey 
as a small nation. The **constitutional'' questions generally proved 
hard; a very small minority showed understanding of what the 
Model Parliament was, many had learned some clauses of the Bill of 
Rights ; the old confusion with the Petition of Right has almost dis. 
appeared. The Toleration Act wasoften mixed up with the Declara- 
tion of Indulgence. 


Preliminary.—The standard of many was, on the whole, satisfac- 
tory, and most of the candidates seemed to have received a sound 
training in the fundamental facts of the history. The questions were 
sensibly answered, and a pleasing sign was the care expended on hand- 
writing and expression. The chief fault was the repetition of what 
had evidently been learnt from dictated notes. Teachers of history 
should avoid this method of giving instruction. 
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Geography. 


Senior.—The work, as a whole, was hardly up to the Senior 
standard, and the handwriting and arrangement were poor. The 
knowledge shown was general and elementary, and there was little 
power of reasoning. A lack, too, of up-to-dateness was notice- 
able, and was especially marked in discussing questions relating to 
such countries as China, West Australia. or Brazil. On the other 
hand, improvement on preceding examinations was to be seen in the 
drawing of contour and tketch-mapa, in the explanations of map 
projections, and in pure climatic exercises. 


Junior.—These papers generally were well done, especially the 
maps. Many candidates found a difficulty in explaining why in 
Europe we have hot and cold seasons, while there ure wet and dry 
seasons Within the tropics; while others did not understand the in- 
fluence of mountains on the rainfall. The answers to the questions 
on the minerals of Canada, the climate of Queensland, and the char- 
acters of the central Australian desert were rather weak. 


Physiography : Few took the Physiography section of the paper, . 


and the answers were inferior to those on the rest of the paper, many 
failing badly, and showing they had received little special teaching in 
Physiography. \ 

Preliminary.—The answers to Question A 4 (a) were hardly satin- 
factory, moat candidates assuming that the presence of Liverpool 
made the Mersey mouth important, without suggesting that con- 
ditions in the Mersey might account for the presence of Liverpool. 
Some candidates contrasted the Mersey with the Dee in Aberdeen. 
The explanations asked for in Question B8 (^) were weak: very few 
candidates snggested that the northern latitudes of Norway resulted 
in a lower snow line. 


Lower Forms.—The map was fairly well filled in, though many 
candidates failed to realise that the square is designed to denote the 
site of a town, and not merely un uppendage to the name. In many 
cases it was placed in the «ea or attached to all names put on the 
map. Many studenta drew squares, shaded hills, or described rivers, 
but attached no names, aud in some cases mountains were placed 
across rivers. In Question 8, though most candidates seemed to 
know that sheep were usually pastured on hills, few, if any, ventured 
to suggest reasons. In Question 7, which was excellently done in 
some cases, much doubt existed about the right bauk of a river; few 
knew what is meant by ‘‘ head of navigation," and ** hardware ” was 
frequently interpreted as earthenware. 

SovrTH Arrica.—The omy question candidates found difficulty in 
answering was the one on the kind of climate required for the growth 
of different kinds of plants. 


Arithmetic. 


Senior.—In decimalisation the work was not, as a rule, carried 

a sufficient number of places to obtain the required degree of 
accuracy. The work on proportion and percentages was poor; in 
the latter the most frequent blunder was to take the percentaye profit 
or loss on the selling price instead of on the buying price. Very few 
were able to obtain the correct answer in a sum of a familiar type on 
the volume of wood in a box of given dimensions. There should be 
no difficulty if pane were taught to obtain such volumes by the 
simple method of subtracting the internal from the external volume. 


Junior.—Failures in method occurred in the square root, pairing 
off the figures from the beginning instead of from the decimal point ; 
In the partition of money, dividing by 3, 4, 5 in the G.C.F., giving 
the wrong number as the G.C.F. even when the work was correct ; 
In Question 8, 211b. was often taken as js of a ton instead of a 
hundredweight. " The most frequent mistake in the first part of 
Question 2 was dividing by 2:54 instead of multiplying, but a good 
Many went wrong in changing from centimetres to metres. In the 
Second part some omitted to square the 2:54. The chief mistake 
1n Question 9 was taking 5 per cent. on the given net amount, though 
a good many confused the net amount with the discount, and others 
made the gross amount less than the net. 


ve Leliminary. —In some papers questions that might have been 
Ni ed outin a line or two filled a page, and then it sometimes happened 
bat the candidate ended by misinterpreting his results, Time after 
Penes like amn cropped p 1 = 0, ignoring the point alto- 
or misplacing it when working in decimals, confusing square 
Measure with linear. - : Ed 
Lower Forms,— There was much confusion in Question 6 as 
© number of entire days and the difference between a.m. 
TUE du Very few saw that the answer to the second part of 
Shores 7 could have been easily obtained froin the first part. 
the « r methods might well be cultivated for working the items of 
b Bil.” 
Algebra. 
Junior, — 


The average candidate’: work was good in parts, he had 
learnt factors and fractions but knew little or nothing about equations, 


or his equations were very well done and the rest of the paper very 
weak. The graph, when attempted, was generally done pretty well. 
In many sets of papers no attention seems to have been paid to graphs, 
and too often time was wasted over hopeless attempts at the hard 
quadratic at the end of the paper by candidates who did not know how 
to solve correctly the easy quadratic given earlier. 


Preliminary.—Carelessness in reading the questions resulted in 
the substitution of addition for subtraction, or of multiplication for 
division. In Question 5 (i) the answer was frequently set down thus : 
(x—8) (z—2): and in other cases (such as the equations) a simple 
operation would have disproved the assumed result, In (iii)—by many 
—(2*—9?) was not broken up. Question 8 (i) and (ii) should have 
been more systematically treated, stage by stage; there would then 
have been no eases where the result would be shown to be zero, or 
where a numerator was set down, but no denominator. 


Lower Forms.—In Question 5 the definitions were satisfactory, 
but, in many cases, thesubsequent division was not carried far enough. 
Question 8—in general—was a failure ; in far too many instances, even 
when the diagram was correct, the right conclusion was not drawn. 
In a few scripts it was assumed that the border was to be placed 
within the edge of the t. Candidates should be warned to set 
out the successive steps of the solution, and to refrain from placing 
different sums side by side. Ina large number of cases relating to 
simplification and factorisation, the steps leading to the result were 
lacking. 


Geometry. 


Senior.—4As a rule, the practical geometry was well done, and this 
was all the more satisfactory as the questions were chosen so as to 
require for their solution a knowledge of geometry rather than of 
geometrical drawing. The theoretical portion of the paper was not 
done so well. Mistakes in cases of congruent triangles occurred much 
more frequently than they should do in an examination for Senior 
certificates. As regards the riders, unjustifiable assumption of every- 
thing but the last step in the proof was the rule rather than the 
exception. 


Preliminary. — The propositions were by no means generally 
known, and in many cases were written out carelessly and with 
essential points ignored. 'The two easy constructions were usually 
done well, but the proofs and statements, and the poor attempts to 
solve the riders, showed that geometrical reasoning, as apart from the 
mere learning of propositions, had failed to find a place in the edu- 
cation of the majority of the candidates. The ideas on equality of 
area were extremely vague, and there appeared to be a fairly general 
impression that two triangles on the same base and of equal peri- 
meter have the same area. Such a mistake could not occur so fre- 
quently if the propositions on triangles and parallelograms between 
the sume parallela were made fundamental in the teaching of this 
portion of the subject. 


Mechanics. 


Senior.—The easy question involving a knowledge of friction was 
seldom done correctly, and the meaning of the term “‘ efficiency," as 
applied to machines, was not understood. There was also the usual 
confusion between momentum and energy, and in the designation of 
dynamical units, e.g. force measured in foot -poundals occurred several 
times. 


Junior.— The work of the candidates in this subject was spoilt by 
numerical inaccuracy and failure to write their work out intelligibly. 
The “triangle of forces'' was not really understood, and an easy 
question on centre of gravity was not well done. 


Book-keeping. 


Senior.—The terms in Question 1 were better attempted than 
usual, Question 2 (Consignment Account) was well done by few. 
The form of Bill of Exchange was generally well drawn, but too many 
failed to notice that the interest was for siz months, and calculated it 
for one year. 


Junior.—The Cash book was fairly well done, but candidates were 
weak in discounts, and too many entered in this book Rent due. The 
calculations in the Journal opening entry and in the Bought and Sold 
books could have been improved. The Ledger was fairly well done. 
Part B, Question 1, when attempted, was usually well done, but all 
omitted the due date. Question 2 was badly answered. 


Preliminary.—Cash Book and the Journal were fairly well done. 
As in the past few examinations, the greatest number of errors 
occurred in the simple caleulations required in **Int. on capital" 
(taken for one year instead of one month) and ‘rent due” (taken as 
paid). Ledger posting and the definitions of the terms in Question 3 
were better than usual. 
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French. 


Senior.—Though there were some good papers, the work as a 
whole was not good. The elementary knowledge of accidence and 
syntax was not firm. Consequently, the attempts at using the language 
were marked by a series of blunders which usually produced hopeless 
confusion. Many candidates could not manage even the most ele- 
mentary constructions in Question 6. For ‘Is this dog yours?" 
they wrote Est ce chien votre? ‘‘ Yes, he is mine" : Qui, il est me; il 
est mien, &c. For ** Why did she not defend them ?"' Pourquoi les ne 
a-teelle défendu pas ? &c. This part of the paper will not be better 
done till the elementary syntax and accidence are properly learnt 
and assimilated, so as to be ready forinstant use. e knowledge 
of vocabulary was also limited and uncertain; many candidates did 
not know that plumes means ** feathers" and cire ** wax." In con- 
sequence, the translation into English was disfigured by wild guessing. 


Junior.— There was a definite falling off in the standard of the 
work. The piece of translation into English was rarely done with 
intelligence or care: the words seemed to be known, but the sen- 
tences written often made no sense. The whole of the paper, includ- 
ing the composition, was attempted by nearly every candidate ; but 
a very large number wrote French with an obvious lack of confidence 
in their powers. The alternative question, iftvolving a use of phonetic 
symbols, was attempted by two candidates, but the attempt was not 
serious. 


Preliminary.—The failures were due to a weak vocabulary, shown 
in the translation of the French passage, and ignorance of the most 
elementary rule of grammar, particularly of the verbs. Only very 
few took advantage of the easy and simple alternative question ou 
the phonetic transcript. 


Lower Forms.—The failures were due chiefly to ignorance of the 
verbs and of concords, and of grammar generally. The translation 
into French showed great weakness. Only one candidate uttempted 
the question on phonetic transcript, ahd did it badly; all should 
attempt it and do it well, as this is an essential in modern language 
teaching. 


Welsh. 


Senior.—Candidates depended too much on their colloquial and 
popular knowledge of the language, and few showed literary taste in 
their translations froin the one language to the other. They should 
read more widely, and have more exercise in essay writing. The 
grammar of the noun and adjective was well known, but the verb and 
other parts of speech, together with the syntax, require more close 
attention. 


Junior.—The grammar of the noun and the adjective was fairly 
well known by all the candidates, but their knowledge of grammar re- 
quired a larger range and more exactness. The translations were 
generally well done, but lacked idiomatic expression and correct 
apprehension of the finer shades of the meaning of words and phrases. 
This defect could be removed by wider and more constant reading of 
Welsh books. 


Preliminary.—The knowledge displayed by the candidates was 
slight and fragmentary, and not up to the usual standard displayed 
at this stage. The translations were poor and the grammar sketchy. 


Latin. 

Senior.—The set books had been in many cases carefully studied, 
and the questions on accidence were correctly answered ; but those 
involving points of syntax were not so well answered. The com- 
pulsory unprepared translation, the translation into Latin, and the 
Latin etymology of given English words were the weakest points. 


Junior.—The translation and subject-matter of the set books had 
been fairly well prepared. Where anprepared translation was taken 
in lieu of these, the results furnished clear evidence of want of prac- 
tice and of proper training. The renderings of the obligatory unseen 
passage were moderately good on the whole, but there were many 
fuilures through a flagrant disregard of grammar. The general 
average of the work in grammar was credituble. The easier ques- 
tions were well answered on the whole, though there was much 
random guessing as to genders; and verb-accidence and parsing had 
on this occasion received adequate attention. The composition was 
disappointing. Only a very small percentage showed a sufficient 
grasp of ordinary constructions ; while even those who had acquitted 
themselves well in accidence and elementary syntax sent up copies 
teeming with gross blunders. 


Light and Heat. 


Senior. — The grease-spot photometer was usually chosen in 
answer to Question 1, but the description was feeble and the ‘‘ general 
principle ’’ underlying it received no elucidation at all. The critical 


. 


angle was seldom mentioned in the answers to Question 3.' Even the 
simple telescope was not understood except in the case of two or 
three who gave quite good answers. Many thought that saturation 
pressure is the pressure of the air when it is saturated with water 
vapour. i 


Junior.—Question 1 was a popular one and was generally well 
answered, but too often there was no reference to the fact that light 
travels in straight lines. In the answers to Question 2 there was too 
great & tendency to display the artistic faculty at the expense of the 
scientific side of the problem. In regard to Question 4 there were 


.too many answers indicating that light /eaves the eye. This idea was 


once entertained, but is so no longer. In the answers to Question 6 
many candidates seemed to think that from 0° to 212° is the limiting 
range within which temperatures are measurable on the Fahrenheit 
scale, and expressed preference for the Fahenheit scale on account 
of “its larger range " compared with the Centigrade scale! Some 
candidates confused specific heat and conductivity in connexion with 
Question 8. There was no mention of convection in connexion with 
ventilation (Question 10). 


Magnetism and Electricity. 


Senior.—No candidate could define magnetic force; only one 
worked out the numerical problem correctly. Question 2 deals with a 
subject which is very easily dealt with in schools and always provee 
interesting ; but the candidates had little acquaintance with it. No 
correct definition appeared of unit quantity of electricity. Even such 
a fundamental experiment as Faraday’s bird-cage experiment was not 
understood. One group of candidates showed familiarity with electro- 
magnetic telegraphic apparatus. Schoolmasters should find this a 
very attractive subject, though there are difficulties connected with it. 


Junior.—' The answers to Question 2 were good, but the fact that 
iron is more easily mugnetized than steel was, as a rule, omitted. No 
knowledge was shown of magnetic declination. The description of 
an electrophorus (Question 5) was usually fair. In connexion with 
Question 6, it is well to point here that hydrogen is not deposited on 
the zinc, and is not removed by amalgamation of the zinc. There was 
a remarkable confusion between electroscopes and galvanoecopes in 
reply to Question 7. No account was given of a practical application 
of an electromagnet. . 


Elementary Physics. 


Junior. .—The answers were well distributed over the whole paper, 
and the question on the triangle of forces was the only one seldom 
attempted. The use of the spirit level was well known, though the 
glass tube was usually described as being straight. The first part of 
Question 3 was, as & rule, very good, but the very easy calculation 
which followed seems to have presented far more difficulty than 
it should have done, The definition of work was very poor. The 
remarks about diagrams in the report on the result of the EAR FEA 
Science (Preliminary Grade) examination apply to Question 7. The 
drawings showed a recognisable, but quite unscientific, balance ; 
hardly anyone had noticed, for example, that the knife edges are 
always fixed to the beam of the balance. In Question 8 only one 
candidate realised that placing the lid on the kettle would stop the 
continual loss of latent heat by evaporation, which otherwise occurs. 


Elementary Science. 


Preliminary.—The candidates’ knowledge was scanty, aud they 
spent far too much of the time available for answering the questions 
in making elaborate, unscientific, and utterly futile sketches of balances 
and boxes of weights (Question 1), of test tubes (Question 4), or evapo- 
rating dishes (Question 6). It is probable that, to a certain extent, 
the teachers ure responsible for this. Such sketches make the labora- 
tory note-book imposing to the untrained eye, but from a scientific 
point of view diagrams, however crude, embodying the results of accu- 
rate observation are infinitely better. The drawings of a water dis- 
tillation apparatus sent in by one batch of candidates formed a terrible 
example of the result of this kind of teaching ; seen from a distance 
they looked quite the real thing ; the details, however, were simply 
idiotic. The questions on chemistry were answered most satisfactorily ; 
none of the candidates could define pressure, and there was no correct 
answer to Question 4, the idea of latent heat being unknown. 


Chemistry. 


Senior.—A general weakness was again observed in the know- 
ledge of preparation and properties of metals and their salts. A 
senior candidate should be able to*represent the action of heat on lead 
nitrate or sodium bicarbonate by a simple equation. In the practical 
examination the preparation of the crystals aud the analysis were 
reasonably well done, but the results obtained in the simple volu- 
metric problem were disappointing. ' 
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Junior.—The question involving & simple chemical calculation 
was generally answered inaccurately ; and very few candidates could 
describe a satisfactory method for determining the composition of 
ammonia, or appeared to understand the significance of the replace- 
able hydrogen atom of an acid. The character of many of the 
answers in describing experiments, or properties of substances, 
showed insufficient acquaintance with practical work. In the prac- 
tical examination the experiment involving the operation of weigh- 
ing was generally satisfactorily carried out; but the action of heat 
and dilute acid on a substance was not keenly observed, and very few 
candidates identified the resulting gas—sulphur dioxide.  Consider- 
able importance was attached to the preparation of crystals, and it is 
satisfactory to note that most of the candidates appeared to have had 
some experience in that type of work. 


Botany. 


The work in both grades (Senior and Junior) showed a distinct 
improvement on that of previous examinations, along the lines sug- 
gested in earlief reports. But many candidates still show an almost 
totalignorance of Botany and extreme weakness and carelessness of 

ression. In the Senior papers the improvement is distinctly 
noticeable, both in the matter of diagrams and of general accuracy. 
Only very elementary knowledge is expected, but this must be clearly 
and accurately expressed. 


Drawing. 


Senior.—Drawing from Modéls: Where the gramophone was 
chosen the relations between the parts were generally better observed 
than in the chair and basin. But in both subjects the comments on 
recent examinations apply tothis one: there was the same perception 
of flatness, the same weakness about ellipses (although this was less 
marked), the same pone lack of really intelligent application of 

.perspective rules. Very creditable drawings were not rare, but those 
which exhibited neither performance nor promise were far too 
numerous. 

Drawing from Memory : Memory of facts and memory of appear- 
ances are naturally at first unequally—often very unequally—de- 
veloped, and need practice to bring them into due relation. It is 
Suggested that drawings should, at least fora time, be made more 
definitely according to rule as to appearances, even to the extent of 
virtual ** cramming "' : this should produce not merely higher marks, 
but more practically useful drawings. On the whole, the results of 
this section are more encouraging than those in Model Drawing. 


Junior.—Drawing from Models: The general remarks on the 
Senior Grade apply at least equally here. The greater the number 
of separate objects in a group, the more numerous are the oppor- 
tunities for faulty proportion; in this case the drawing bo was 
: Sometimes shown as absurdly large, the books abeurdly thin, the 
plates absurdly small. 

Drawing from Memory : This section, when attempted, was usually 
thoughtfully done, some drawings showing real ability. In a few 
Cases mere elevations were given, to avoid difficulties—but it should 
be understood that high marks are avoided at the same time. 

Drawing from the Flat : The chair, though somewhat complex in 
form, proved to be a subject in which certain limitations and propor- 
tions were obvious to most candidates. The commonest defects of 
"middling'' drawings were shortness of leg and wrong slope of 
back— usually made too upright. But something of the ‘‘ character "' 
of the chair was preserved, even if in caricature, except in the feeblest 

wings. 

As noted in several previous reports, methods of setting out were 
often non-existent, and quality of line was not seldom very unsatis- 
factory. In some instances teachers have evidently not sufficiently 
realised the meaning or value of freedom of hand or arm. 


Preliminary.—Drawing from the Flat: While a feeling for the 
character of leafage was pretty general, many candidates did not give 
adequate attention to the plan of the main forms. When the large 
oe carefully placed of the right size and shape a good mass- 
then 18 thus created for the addition of details, but if that is lacking 

© effort made can only lead to an unsatisfactory result. Notwith- 
th g the shortcomings of a certain proportion of the candidates, 

$ Average quality of work submitted was maintained. 
ha odel Drawing: The ellipse (in the horizontal position) appears to 
wi e been fairly well studied, the attainment therein bein g on the 
ole somewhat better than heretofore. There was also a rather 
T appreciation of the manner in which receding horizontal lines 
(“y to rise, and the amount thereof. The apparent convergence 
aho us UE ””) of parallel retiring lines was less satisfactory. This 
mu not be so, as it is the most readily demonstrable phenomenon 
Sec drawing. Only the best of the candidates and a very few 
number 27 a reasonable understanding of this matter. The 
indicate us Papera en was meee. emal which seems 

e study of this most valuable subject is ne 

longer than is desirable. i Eus 
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| portant matter is again conspicuous. 
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Lower Forms.—It has many times been urged that the pro- 
portion of one part to another in & freehand example needs more 
study than is generally given. The lack of attention to this im- 
In & large number of can- 
didates' essays the hatchet-like part of the halberd was well done to 
& scale of one-third or more greater than the original, but the length 
of the spear-point above it was hardly increased at all. Itis evident 
that a very considerable number made no attempt to secure equality 
of enlargement throughout. This stricture applies not only to the 
weaklings, but also to many who, but for this failing, would have 
gained high marks. Some candidates endeavoured to secure just pro- 
portion mechanically by dividing their space into small squares or 
rectangles,—a practice which is forbidden. On the other hand, there 
were hardly any very poor drawings, while many displayed & quite 
useful power of drawing curves of simple form gracefully and 
accurately. 

Political Economy. 

About half showed some knowledge of economic principles which 

will be of use to them, but a higher standard is very desirable. 


A cordial vote of thanks to the Chairman for presiding 
terminated the proceedings. 


————————M—MMM———M 
gE CR CECI ETS FP EN ca C M ML cac a Dad ro Ea 


STORIES ILLUSTRATING THE ECONOMIC 
SIDE OF LIFE. 


HARRIET MARTINEAU, in her “ Autobiography," tells of a 
wheelbarrow-load of letters which the local postmaster brought 
to her from correspondents who admired her popular tales in 
illustration of politica] economy. My present purpose is not 
so ambitious as hers, nor can I hope to awaken such enthu- 
siasm. I merely wish to show how phases of industry may be 
illumined with human interest for children. And, as the ex- 

loitation of natural resources and of man's inventive powers 
18 assuming enormously increased importance as a result of 
war expenditure, the topic may be worth the attention of 
educators. In a simple and miscellaneous way I propose to 
lay before the reader a few anecdotal notes, and then to dignify 
the subject with a sort of philosophical conclusion. During 
more than twenty years I have collected some thousands of 
brief stories, biographical and other, as material for use in 
moral and civic instruction, and, in the course of this quest, 
I have often hit upon the type of illustrations which I am now 
drawing from. 

Mr. Edward Carpenter relates how County Council lectures 
on dairy work were arranged in a Yorkshire village, how a 
sparse audience attended on the first occasion, and a sceptical 
farm labourer asked what was the good of lectures by a gentle- 
man who had probably never milked a cow in his life? The 
expert thereupon issued a challenge to the sceptic, and a week 
later the lecturer and the labourer milked cows on the plat- 
form under the gaze of an excited crowd, and the lecturer got 
more milk and in less time than his competitor. After that 
the course of study became popuiar. Behind this amusing 
anecdote lurks the truth that scientific method makes for 
efficiency, both individual and communal. If you have your 
pupils in a receptive mood you can send home the same idea 
more systematically by presenting as simply and picturesquely 
as you can the sce and lifelong comradeship of Gilbert and 
Lawes on their famous agricultural experiment station in 
Hertfordshire.* 

Teachers, like their pupils, differ widely. Some would glory 
in telling the tale of Gilbert and Lawes with blackboard 
sketches of the Rothamsted crops. Others would prefer to 
invest industry with the charm of legend, and for such dis- 
ciples of romance one may offer an Oriental story thus: 

An Indian prince, named Hate-rain, married a Chinese princess, 
named Hate-sun, and they had a fair daughter, named Girl-with- 
golden-hair. The mother died, the king married again, and the 
step-daughter’s life was made a misery, and yet she rose triumphant 
out of every afHiction—as, indeed, human industry has a genius for 
doing. Poor Goldielocks was exposed to lions, and, like Spenser’s 
Una, rode home on one of these obliging beasts. Cast out into a 
wilderness, she was fed by vultures, found by one of the king’s 
courtiers, and brought to the palace. Left on a desert island, she 
Was rescued in a fisherman’s boat. When she was buried in the 
earth of the royal courtyard golden rays shot up and astonished the 


* See A. D. Hall’s ‘‘ Book of the Rothamsted Experiments."' 
Second Edition. 1917. 
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king, who had the spot dug up, and out camé Golden Hair. Then 
the king packed her in & hollow mulberry tree-trunk ; she floated to 
Japan, and died in the arms of a Japanese on the seashore. Now 
Golden Hair was the cocoon of yellow silk which first China, then 

: India, and then Japan utilized for manufacture; and it is said that 
Japanese silk-growers still denote four phases in the life of the silk- 
worm by the terms Lion, Vulture, Boat, and Court.* 


And, while speaking of silk, we recall the origin of its 
artificial lustre. In the seventeenth century Octavio Mey, & 
citizen of Lyons, lost money, and, in his vexation, he gnashed 
a scrap of silk between his teeth. Taking it from his mouth, 
he perceived that the combined moisture and heat had im- 
pue & singular brightness. Our smart Lyonnais seized the 

int, patented it, and made a fortune! Thus from Rotham- 
ated, Japan, and Lyons one gets three methods of illustration 
—the scientific touched with personal interest, the legendary, 
and the biographical or anecdotal. 

Take one or two stories or sketches in the personal sphere. 
For example, Mr. Alfred Williams’s description of Abraham 
Ashton, the witty old fellow—with bright eyes, prominent 
nose, clean-shaven face, red cheeks, fringe of hair under chin, 
and a billycock hat—who had spent his life in shepherding on 
the Wiltshire downs. A sack would cover his shoulders, a 
second sack girdle him when he bore a sackful of turnips to 
his flock. In some seasons his ewes produced 1,200 lambs, 
and his care of them was fatherly, and hard was his labour 
when his charges caught the plague. At the age of seventy- 
five he was found dead in the fold surrounded by his sheep, 
with his head pillowed on the grassy bank in a lonely part of 
the Downs.t 

Similar sketches occur in W. H. Hudson’s writings. I once 
applied to two distinguised Irish literary persons asking for 
biographies, especially of farmers or artisans, and all I got 
was & heap of references to politicians, poets, and saints. 
Some time ago I begged an Ulster friend for the biography of 
anybody connected with flax and linen, and I am still waiting 
with a faint hope! 

A very different t was Frédéric Le Play (1806-1882), 
the celebrated French sociologist. Born in a poor environ- 
ment, & miner,a student of mining science, and then a lecturer 
at the Ecole des Mines, he developed a passion for intensive 
research into social conditions. Year after year, in the 
summer months, this eager Frenchman—small in figure, with 
steel-like jaws, but pleasant manner—travelled, mainly on 
foot, in Spain, England, Scotland, Ireland, Russia, Germany, 
Denmark, Sweden, Norway, Belgium, Austria, Hungary, 
Turkey, &c., compiling notes and statistics of the life and 
labour of European workmen. His lodgings and meals were 
often wretched, but Le Play went on untiringly, and his 
monument remains in his volume on “ Les Ouvriers euro- 
péens ” (1855). 

Yet another type is seen in Rochefoucauld-Liancourt (1747— 
1827), the French prison reformer aud founder of technical 
schools. Visiting England, he was received at court, and was 
considered dull. Walpole, on the other hand, observed that 
he had spirit, and was free from affectation. Liancourt found 
himself at home in English factories and on farms, where he 
studied facts with a keen eye, and amassed knowledge which 
he turned to account in administering his own estates in 
France. He greatly admired Voltaire’s aphorism that the 
man who made two blades of grass grow where only one had 
grown did a service to the State. 

That conception of commonwealth service is vital, and it 
can be rendered interesting in many modes. For instance, we 
may recall how, the year before the Great War, Mr. Runci- 
man, then President of the Board of Agriculture, gave an 
open-air address to two thousand agriculturists at the inaugu- 
ration of a Farm School at Madryn Castle, Carnarvonshire, 
and in the course of his remarks said : 


During his tour of Lleyn Peninsula that morning he had noticed 
many patches of land lying waste. In Holland or Belgium or 
Denmark a square yard of waste land would be regarded as a sin. 
He hoped that the time would come, and come soon, when waste 
land would be regarded in the same light in this country, and the 
farmers would be getting full value from the soil upon which they 
lived. 

* J. B. Giraud, ‘‘ Les origines de la soie." Lyons, 1883. 
t A. Williams's “ Villages of the White Horse." 1913. 


The schoolboy who could understand this incident would also 
be able to supply a comment suitable to the year 1918. 

A more exhilarating case is the following. Réaumur 
(d. 1757), whose name is commemorated in & thermometer, 
was in boyhood days eager for inquiry, and stndied shells and 
marine creatures on the shore near his native Rochelle. 
France was dependent for steel upon other countries, especially 
Germany. Réaumur discovered in 1725 & method of making 
steel from French ore. The Government awarded him 12,000 
livres, which he accepted on condition that, after his death 
&nd under the control of the Academy, the money should be 
used for industrial research. To this noble patriotic action 
may be added the curious item that Réaumur made silk from 
Spiders' webs, and & work of his on this manufacture was 
translated into Chinese. 

One may pass from such levels to & yet higher region of 
romance and art without quitting the realm of the economic 
and material life. We stand in a coal mine, and we also 
stand before the Ideal when we look at Guillaume Charlier's 
statue of the Belgian pit girl in trousers, close-fitting jacket, 
with hair-plait on neck, holding a lamp in her left hand, with 
bare feet, and with right hand held towards the forehead, 
making the sign of the cross.* Such a figure expressed a pro- 
found pathos when it was carved, and it means still more to 
us in presence of the labours of womanhood during the War. 
But, as one must not overdo even story-telling, I bring this 
series toa close with the legend of a bridge. A bridge is 
rigidly economic when it is used for traffic, and yet the poets 
have never failed to perceive its symbolic beauty. 

The thirteenth-century bridge of thirty arches, named the 
Pont Saint-Esprit, crosses the Hhone &bove Avignon. It 
took fifty years to build, and was constructed by the Pontiff 
Brothers or Bridge-building Monks. Country folk say that 
an angel of light appeared to a shepherd who watched his 
flocks on the bank of the Rhone, and gave him the exact plan 
of a bridge to be erected at & spot where many boats had 
been wrecked and lives lost. A companion legend tells of a 
monk who dreamed that he saw tongues of fire descend upon 
the Rhone as indicative of the position of the. arches, and 
these flames intimated the co-operation of the Holy Spirit. 
And when every day twelve Pontiff Brothers laboured at the 
structure a mysterious Thirteenth, very industrious and 
skilful, but always silent, joined the company. He—celestial 
Spirit, and, to these simple people, the representative of both 
inspiration and pride of craft—was first on the scene at sun- 
rise, and the last to leave at dusk, for he always stayed behind 
to repair mistakes, and make the bridge firm for ages to 
come.t 

I am conscious that the group of tales and incidents just 
given will appear somewhat of a medley. Having stated this 
accusation before the reader has had time to throw it at me, I 
venture on two propositions : 


1. The education of the future, even in its elementary stage, 
will devote increased attention to the agricultural, mining, 
&nd manufacturing industries, which will form the base of our 
reconstructed civilization. 

2. In the case of younger children (say to theage of thirteen 
or 80) the technical side of such subjects should be subordi- 
nated to the human and moral elements—in other words, 
lessons on industries should be adorned with biographical and 
æsthetic illustrations, of which a few random examples have 
here been adduced. 


And my philosophical conclusion runs thus:—That the 
story of industry is but one theme in the history of humanity, 
that is, the history of the soul of our race, which combines in a 
vast complex moral, artistic, literary, scientific, and economic 
elements. These elements are interconnected, so that none 
can be rightly appreciated except in relation to the others. 
Hence industry, economie and inventive, should never be 
treated as & bit of detached technique, but always be “ touched 
to fine issues " by human sentiment and biographical interest, 
and finally by poetry. E 

| FREDERICK J. GOULD. 


* A work first exhibited in 1880. 


t Charles Lenthéric, ‘‘ Le Rhône ’’ (1892)—the sort of book which 
delights the souls of Human Geographers, such as our own dis- 
tinguished Prof. Patrick Geddes. 
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THE COLLEGE OF PRECEPTORS. 


MEETINGS OF THE COUNCIL. 


A MEETING of the Council was held at the College of Pre- 
ceptors, Bloomsbury Square, W.C., on the 27th of February, 
1918. Present :—Sir Philip Magnus, President, in the Chair ; 
Dr. Armitage-Smith, Mr. Bain, Mr. Brown, Mr. F. Charles, 
Mr. R. F. Charles: Mr. Eagles, Mr. Hardie, Mr. Hawe, the 
Rev. R. Lee, Mr. Longsdon, Mr. Maxwell, Mr. Millar Inglis, 
Mr. Morgan, Mr. Rawlinson, Mr. Roscoe, Mr. Rushbrooke, 
Mr. Starbuck, Mr. Thornton, and Mr. Vincent. 

Diplomas were granted to the candidates who had completed 
their qualification at the recent Winter Examination of 
Teachers (for list see page 54) ; and the prize for Theory and 
Practice of Education was awarded to Mr. Clifford William 
Towlson. 
` Mr. Brown was elected one of the College representatives on 
the Federal Council. 

Mr. G. P. Dymond, M.A., and Dr. A. E. C. Dickinson, M.A., 
LL.D., L.C.P., were elected members of the Council to fill the 
vacancies declared at the last meeting. 

The following persons were elected members of the 
College :— 


Miss D. Searle, A.C.P., 1 Richmond Road, Ilford. 
Mr. A. Temblett- Wood, Collegiate School, Winchmore Hill, N. 


À grant of £10 from the College Benevolent Fund was made 
to à Life Member of the College. 
.The following books had been presented to the College 
since the last meeting of the Council :— 


By Dr. C. W. Hare BRowN.—Haig Brown's Charterhouse Past and Present. 

By Mr. J. 8. TnonNTON.—William Haig Brown of Charterhouse. 

By the CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PREss.— Bosworth's Agriculture and the 
land; Lobban's Shakespeare's Antony and Cleopatra ; Thompson's Selections 
from Wordsworth ; Sampson’s Hazlitt—Selected Essays. 

By the OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS8.—Oxford Plain Text Shakespeare (Antony 
and Cleopatra, Cymbeline, Othello, Romeo and Juliet, The Winter's Tale); 
Oxford French Plain Texts (La Grammaire, Le Voyage de Monsieur Perrichon, 
Gringoire) ; Oxford Russian Plain Texts (Saltykov's Pilgrims and Wayferers, 
&c.) ; Fairbridge's History of South Africa. ; 

By the UNIVERSITY TUTORIAL PRES8.— Welton's Groundwork of Logic. 

Calendar of the Pharmaceutical Society of Great Britain. 

Calendar of the University of Birmingham. 


A MzszriNG of the Council was held at the College of 
Preceptors, Bloomsbury Square, W.C., on the 23rd of March, 
1918. Present: Prof. John Adams, Vice-President of the 
Council, in the chair; Dr. Armitage-Smith, Mr. Bain, Mr. 
Barlet, Mr. Cholmeley, Dr. Elizabeth Dawes, Dr. Dickinson, 
Mr. Gregory-Taylor, Mr. Hay, the Rev. R. Lee, Mr. Longsdon, 
Mr. Maxwell, Mr. Millar Inglis, Mr. Morgan, Mr. Rushbrooke, 
Mr. Somerville, Mr. Thornton, and Mr. Whitbread. 

The Diploma of Associate was granted to Mr. Arthur James 
Elgar, who had satisfied the prescribed conditions. 

The Council accepted, with thanks, an offer from Mrs. 
Caroline Bailey to present to the College the late Dr. Hopkins's 
Diploma of Doctor of Philosophy of the University of Giessen. 

On the recommendation of the Finance Committee, the 
Price of the reprints of the College examination papers in 

fries A was raised from ls. 2d. to 2s. a copy, and a 
Contribution of £2. 2s. was made towards the funds of the 

mperial Union of Teachers. 
on the recommendation of the Examination Committee, the 
ig adopted a scheme for the oral examination of Junior 
aa Preliminary candidates in Modern Foreign Languages, 
all abolished the regulations under which candidates were 
wb to receive certificates of a lower grade than that for 
rds they entered. 
ie e following persons were elected members of the Col. 


Mr. G. w. Calvert, B.Sc., L.C.P., Lynton, Stakesby Vale, 
Mr Whitby, Yorks. 
- C. W. Towlson, M.A., L.C.P., West Bark, Skipton, Yorks. 


, The following books had been presented to the College 


sin | : 
ee last meeting of the Council :— 

G pho XPORD UNIVERSITY PRES8.— Herbertson Thompson, and Howarth's 

Rudmose> ned the British Empire; Hugon's Selected Fables of La Fontaine ; 
B e Theres: n's Racine's Andromaque ; Tindall's Brdkmann- Chatrian s 

e. 
cy Kean Patt, TRENCH, TRUBNER, & Co.—Patterson's Oolloquia French. 
of the Birkbeck College. 


REVIEWS. 


The Play Movement and its Significance. By Henry S. Curtis. 
(8s. net. Macmillan.) 

Dr. Curtis has already established his reputation as a 
specialist in play, and in this volume deals with the subject in 
its widest aspect. His thesis is that “everyone wants to have 
& good time, and does not care to live where he does not." 
Accordingly, it is to the material advantage of all land and 
property owners to further the provision of means to favour 
this good time. Mr. Curtis almost shamelessly insists upon 
the self-interest that ought to encourage townships to promote 
play and recreation schemes within their borders. He has 
elaborate calculations on the amounts that would be saved 
if each community made its surroundings so attractive that 
nobody would be tempted to leave home and spend their good 
money among strangers. He points to Switzerland as a happy 
illustration of the commercial value of the tourist, and openly 
grudges America’s contribution to the Swiss coffers. But he 
must not be carelessly dismissed as a money-grub. He reminds 
us that “ down in his heart everyone knows that what we are 
really after is not money, but happiness,’ and one cannot 
help thinking that Dr. Curtis’s appeal to the cupidity of the 
“ realty” man—i.e. the dealer in real estate—is merely a de- 
liberate plan of getting that hard-hearted individual to fight, 
* for a consideration," on the side of the angels. Indeed, when 
he gets to grips with his real subject, and is able to forget its 
merely economic aspects, our author insists upon the need for 
more humane living and less money-grubbing. He wants his 
fellow Americans “to work more moderately and to find more 
joy ” in their work. The reader cannot help being pulled two 
ways by the appeals Dr. Curtis makes ; and it is, perhaps, fair 
to maintain that he himself has & struggle to reconcile his 
ideals with tlie *enormous development of pleasure resorts, 
the shortening of working days, the vast increase in attend- 
ance at the theatre and the opera." His treatment of the auto 
supplies an example of this double attitude: in some aspects 
he regards it as an evil influence, in others a good. In any 
case, he has no brief against honest work. His argument 1s 
that it is not & conflict between work and play, but between 
play and idleness. He holds that in the past that form of 
house and farm work that his countrymen call “ chores ” filled 
up the time not unprofitably so far as real education is con- 
cerned; but he has come to the startling conclusion that 
chores are no longer demanded from young people, and that 
therefore something like organized play must take their place. 
He thinks that there has been less play in the world during 
the past half-century than at any other time during the history 
of the world, and is not altogether surprised, for: * It must 
be remembered that play was everywhere looked upon at first 
as amusement, and that it is only lately that it has been per- 
ceived as the fundamental thing in education." 

Though school play gets a fair amount of attention in this 
volume, those who are specially interested in this aspect will 
find the matter more fully treated in the author's previous 
works, particularly in his “ Education through Play.” The 
Discus book justifies its title by the width of its treatment. 

r. Curtis believes that we are approaching the time when 
municipalities '" must take over and maintain the moving pic- 
ture shows, dance halls, and social centres, from pure self- 
defence." The prospect does not seem to daunt him, and it 
cannot be said that he does not consider historical parallels, 
for he refers placidly to the bread and circuses of decadent 
Rome, and a modern parallel that he finds in Porto Rico. 
His implied argument is that in our day it is not an autocratic 
outsider who provides sports as a bribe, but a sovereign people 
that demands a proper organization of its own resources. 

Perhaps from the very nature of the book there is a fair 
amount of repetition to be found in the text. But the reader 
can never complain of being bored. The author, in fact, has a 
way of saying things in such a way as to attract attention, 
even though the reader may resent what is said. English 
readers will not much relish that statement that “ the English 
preparatory and pan school have always been orphan asylums 
to all intents and purposes "; but the statement at any rate 
rouses thought. Again, women teachers in this country will 
be surprised to learn that their favourite gentle game, basket- 
ball, “is undoubtedly our most dangerous game, as the strain 
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of the play is almost continuous.” So, too, it will come with 
a shock to some of our social workers that nursing is a form 
of recreation, that “the baby is the most successful piece 
of play apparatus that ever came from the hands of the 
Almighty,’ and that “the necessity for recreation of the 
tenement mothers is one secret of the large families on 
the East Side." Another thrill may be got out of our author's 
treatment of graveyards as playgrounds, though here, as else- 
where, he contrives to make out a much better case than one 
would have thought possible. On the other hand, he seems to 
have gone astray in the name he gives to the Camp Fire Girls’ 
magazine. He calls it Wahelo, but should it not be Wohelo ? 
We must speak with diffidence to an American about American 
things, but we seem to remember that this is a portmanteau 
word made up of the first two letters of each of the words in 
the motto of the organization : * Work, Health, Love.” Again, 
Dr. Curtis has no doubt already repented of writing the sen- 
tence: “ Virtue and virility alike come from the old Greek 
root, virtus, which meant courage." i 

In his concluding chapter, “ What is the Cost P " Dr. Curtis 
Ponit rely revels in a subject in which he is quite at home. 

e cheerfully admits that he is dealing “ exclusively with fic- 
titious statistics.” What counts is that in every case, in 
estimating the possibilities of gain from an efficiently organ- 
ized recreation system, Dr. Curtis has adopted estimates much 
below what he would have been fairly entitled to assume, and 
that he makes out an excellent case. The book is provocative, 
interesting, persuasive, and highly suggestive. It deserves 
the serious attention of our educational reformers, who are 
now so busy with reconstruetion schemes. 


The Advanced Montessori Method. Vol. II. By Maria 
Montessori. (12s. 6d. net. Heinemann.) 

Vol. I of this work really carries us no further than pre- 
vious books by its author; but in this second volume we 
have her system extended to meet the case of pupils between 
seven and eleven. ` Its sub-title is “The Montessori Ele- 
mentary Material," and the author boldly faces the problem 
of dealing n her special way with the various subjects of 
the elementary-school curriculum. To be more exact, her 
section headings are (1) Grammar, (2) Reading, (3) Arith- 
metic, (4) Geometry, (5) Drawing, (6) Music, (7) Metrics. 

There is the preliminary difficulty of the translation. 
Prof. Livingston has succeeded in turning large portions 
of Mme Montessori's work into passable English, or any rate 
American, for his idiom is not always in accord with what we 
are accustomed to on this side of the Atlantic. But the mere 
literal translation is not his main difficulty. From the nature 
of the case, the subject-matter in several of the sections is 
inapplicable to English needs. In particular, grammar and 
metrics, and in a less degree reading, call for different treat- 
ment by English teachers as compared with teachers in Italy. 
Accordingly Prof. Livingston has been compelled to deal 
with these subjects in certain connexions by means of paral- 
lels. Instead of taking up the exact examples used by his 
author he has selected what he considers to be parallel 
examples from English materials. He has not been uni- 
formly successful, but may fairly claim to have made a very 
useful presentation that conveys to the English teacher a not 
unfair view of what was in the mind of the writer of the 
original. The difficulty of manipulating the subject-matter 
of instruction emphasizes the objection often raised by hostile 
critics that the Montessori method is inapplicable to English 
children because, to & great extent, it is modified by the 
nature of the content of the Italian curriculum as compared 
with the English. But mutatis mutandis the method can 
certainly be applied to English circumstances. The fact 
that it is difficult to make the necessary changes in no way 
militates against the effectiveness of the method when they 
have been made. Perhaps, too, the complaints that have 
been made against the generality and abstractness of the first 
volume may be discounted by the fact that the author felt it 
to be necessary to justify the universality of her method. 

When we come to the actual details of the teaching of 
grammar we have to admit that a good deal of what the 
author evidently believes to be new is really familiar to those 
who have a wide experience of school methods in England 
and America. But, while the dramatic methods, the use of 
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face the fact that the conditions on the two sides of the 


colours and movable letters, word building, and the other 
striking devices found in the text, may be paralleled from 
the progressive schoolrooms of the past score of years — 
indeed, many of them go much farther back and have quite a 
respectable antiquity behind them—there runs through Mme 
Montessori's scheme a consistent appeal to selt-activity and 
individual freedom that gives character to the whole and 
justifies the author in claiming distinctive elements in her 
work. This applies throughout the book, though the critical 
reader will be anxious to point out tbat the underlying prin- 
ciple is made manifest more by illustrations deliberately 
selected to prove the author's point than by its consistent 
influence throughout all the suggested exercises. The 
majority of these exercises could be used, and frequently are 
üsed, without any reference to Mme Montessori's method. 
When we come to reading, for example, what our author 
says about physiological mechanics and true reading is im- 
plicit in the discussion that has for long been going on about 
the place and value of “silent reading " and reading aloud. 
Most teachers will cordially agree with what we find here 
about interpretation, and the’ more advanced will accept the 
figure of the two “ languages." But there is nothing specific- 
ally Montessorian in all this. On the other hand, pro- 
gressive teachers will welcome, or at any rate should wel- 
come, the support of an author who has caught the ear of the 
public in the way Mme Montessori deservedly has. It is 
hard, however, for the ingenious teacher of the rudiments 
of arithmetic to read the chapter on this subject without 
resenting the implication that she is reading something new, 
when, as a matter of fact, she has tried practically every one 
of the devices suggested. She may, however, feel her withers 
& little wrung when she comes across the mild revolt that 
Mme Montessori managed to raise among her pupils by 
rousing their interest in the multiplication table to such 
an extent that they were prepared to go on strike if they 
were not allowed to take home with them the materials to 
keep on constructing their tables. In geometry and drawing 
it would be difficult to select any point that has not already 
been found in the work of the myriads of ingenious persons 
who have been exploiting these subjects during the past 
twenty years. The same is true, perhaps in a less degree, 
with regard to the section on music. etrics is practically 
ruled out of court for English readers, though the treatment 
is intensely interesting and, for those who know a little 
Italian, quite valuable. | 
When all has been said, the book justifies its position. 
Mme Montessori has made good in general her claim that 
her method can be applied beyond the infant-school stage ; 
and, in view of the present uneasiness about class teaching, it 
is just possible that she may be able to demonstrate its appli- 
cation to still higher stages. 


A Textbook in the Principles of Science Teaching. 
By G. R. Twiss. (7s.6d.net. Macmillan.) 

The reviewer's first impression on facing a book like this is 
that no man has a right to take all science to his province in 
this way. His next thought is that no reviewer can honestly 
claim to know enough about all the subjects treated to be 
entitled to write as an expert on the book as a whole. Yet 
Mr. Twiss has been able to unify his material in such a way 
&s to make his book a whole, and the conscientious reviewer 
may retain his self-respect and still comment on the author's 
mode of covering such an enormously wide field. 
We have here à happy combination of a thoronghly satis- 
factory knowledge of the subject-matter of the sciences to be 
studied, and of the broad principles of education as such. 
Our author dedicates the book to “ My Teachers," and we are 
glad to find that among these teachers are included one ox two 
of the masters in the science of education. We are not sur- 
prse therefore, to find science approached from the broad 

umanist standpoint, and we would direct the attention of 
Mr. Bateson to this work as & sort of corrective to his rather 
pessimistic views on the possibilities of science—thougeh we 
fear that Mr. Bateson would remind us that Americans are 
not Englishmen, so his pessimism remains justified. This 
int has more than controversial importance, for we have to 


Atlantic are not identical, and that a considerable portion of 
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what Mr. Twiss writes is not quite applicable to the case of 
the English science master. This applies mainly to the dis- 
cussion of textbooks and equipment, where the copious refer- 
ences must be invaluable to American teachers, but will prove 
less useful to us on this side. On the other hand, in all the 
bigger and broader aspects the work is of value to all readers. 

he general plan is to give a wide view of the nature 
of education and of science, and of their interrelations, to 
lay down the broad principles of instruction, and then to 
illustrate by reference to the teaching of the various sciences 
that usually find a place in the school curriculum. While it 
is true that the treatment of the specific sciences illustrates 
the more general parts of our author's thesis, it does much 
more than that. The specialist in biology, in geography, in 
physics, or in chemistry may well turn to the parts dealing 
with his specialty, and will there find all that he needs. ‘The 
ordinary form master, on the other hand, who wishes merely 
to get a general idea of how to deal with the ordinary scientific 
matters that persist in turning up during ordinary class work 
will find as much help as he needs, for Mr. Twiss writes pri- 
marily as a teacher. 

The book is eminently sane on all the hotly disputed points. 
Formal Training and Transfer are treated in the broad and 
tolerant way that seeks for truth and not for dialectic victory. 
The spirit of Heurism is recognized throughout, though it is 
significant that there is no reference to this matter in the 
index. The Herbartian order of presentation gets all the 
attention it deserves, but our author is careful to warn us that 
“the ‘formal steps’ are never adhered to in a good lesson.” 
Logicyl organization of the matter to be presented is insisted 
upon, but is accompanied by a warning of the dangers of 
over - emphasizing organization. The relation between in- 
ductive and deductive logic is admirably expounded, and all 
that is valuable in the canons of the former is clearly brought 
out and fully illustrated. On the more practical side Mr. 
Twiss admits the value of the give-and-take of class-teaching, 
though he prefers to call it “class conference” rather than 
“ recitation.” He has all the really successful teacher's abhor- 
rence of too much of the teacher’s voice, and tells us that “ the 
frequency and logical significance of the questions asked by 
the pupils supplies one of the very best measures of the 
efficiency of a class conference." 

Perhaps the central point of Mr. T'wiss's teaching with 
regard to method is the use of the “problem” as the unit. 
This leads to the wider development of the Project method, 
which sets projects in the place of subjects. The project is 
really an elaborate problem that demands & long time to work 
out, and in the process of solving it the various sciences are 
laid under contribution, and the evils of the compartment 
a beats are avoided. Mr. Twiss is right in maintaining that 
this plan demands such exceptional powers in the teacher that 
no authorities have the right to expect it to be adopted as a 
Beneral plan. English readers will be glad to note that our 
author is alive to the danger of overworking science teachers. 
School governors of all kinds should note his opinion: “In a 
school that pretends to-maintain a high grade of instruction 
no science teacher should be responsible for teaching more 
than an average of four classes per day of not more than thirty 
pupils per class.” 

As is customary in American textbooks of this type, each 
chapter is followed not only by a bibliography, but by a series 
of questions and problems to'be used either by the private 
student or set to the members of a class. The bibliographies 
are sometimes bewilderingly full, and sometimes it is not quite 
clear what is the exact point of connexion with the matter in 
the preceding chapter; but the intelligent reader will know 


ee select. The book is in every respect a fine piece of 
ork. 


Ludus Literarius. By John Brinsley. Edited by E. T. Cam- 


ey (10s. 6d. net. The University Press of Liver- 
Prof. Campagnac continues his good work, and adds to his 


admirable edition of Hoole's “ Discovery " this equally admir- 
able reproduction of Brinsley’s '" Ludus Literarius.” These 
two books are referred to year in year out in the various Uni- 
versity and other classrooms in the country where the history 
of education is tanght, but hitherto the students have had to 


take the lecturer’s word for what they contained. For, though 
copies were to be seen at some of the few well equipped edu- 
cational libraries, the ordinary student was securely cut off 
from all direct examination of these interesting texts. Thanks 
to the enthusiastic enterprise of Prof. Campagnac and his 
friends, the shame of lack of opportunity is being gradually 
removed. The work is lovingly done. The introduction 
comes quite up to the high standard the Professor has estab- 
lished for himself. It exemplifies his well known charm of 
style, and it is just the right length—long enough to be re- 
spectful to Brinsley, and short enough not to stand in the 
way of the text itself. The old schoolmaster is respect- 
fully introduced, and then left to speak for himself. Beyond 
& very brief biographical sketch, nothing has been done in the 
way of annotation of the actual contribution Brinsley has 
made. His antiquated phraseology is quite intelligible with- 
out the help of an interpreter, and carries just that suggestion 
of old-worldness that is necessary to provide a suitable atmo- 
sphere. While the text is allowed to speak for itself, Prof. 
Campagnac has thought it expedient to supply a series of 
biographical notes that the reader will find of the utmost ser- 
vice. Though common sense, and the flair that comes from 
actual experience in the classroom, will enable any man of in- 
telligence to put himself easily in the place of the old school- 
master, only men of the reading and tastes of Prof. Campagnac 
could feel at home among the galaxy of authors to whom 
Brinsley refers. A modest claim is made that the bibliography 
is complete, and the few tests we have been able to apply cer- 
tainly support the claim. 

With regard to the “ Ludus” itself, it is somewhat late in 
the day to start a review. Experienced teachers of the classics 
will find nothing particularly new in it, but they will also 
find very little to find fault with. The same may not be said 
about the newer school of teachers, though it is doubtful 
whether Dr. Rouse, for example, would have very much to say 
against the conception of the book as & whole. One could 
fancy him finding a good deal to praise from the point of view 
of the practical schoolmaster, however antiquated he might 
think some of the methods. The main value of the book is as 
an historical link in the long chain of development, and the 
students of education will be grateful to Prot. Campagnac— 
not, perhaps, fo: the somewhat! undramatic conversations of 
Spoudeus and Philoponus, but for the opportunity of holding 
in their hands the actual text of a book that played an im- 
portant part in its day. Of books about books there is no end. 
fot us lift our hat to every editor who follows in Prof. Cam- 
pagnac’s train, by introducing us to the books themselves. 


How to Enlighten our Children. By Mary Scharlieb. 
(3s. 6d. net. Williams & Norgate.) 

In these 202 pages Dr. Scharlieb has made as good a pre- 
sentation as is ever likely to be made of a subject of first-rate 
importance and difficulty. In these days we are continually 
asking how much we should tell young people about sexual 
matters, and what is the best way of telling them. Dr. Schar- 
lieb says that “the task of enlightenment, distasteful as it is, 
is rendered imperative," since science has now. put into our 
hands such effective means. of dealing with matters of this 
kind that it is unjustifiable to keep people ignorant of them. 
It is not young people alone who are ignorant. . Parents are 
little better—and even doctors themselves, our author tells us, 
are greatly in need of enlightenment on recent developments 
in the hygiene of sex. The volume is described as “a book 
for parents.” It assumes no technical knowledge of physi- 
ology, but merely common sense and an acquaintance with 
the common phenomena of life. Any technical terms that are 
introduced are explained as they occur, so that he who runs 
may read with intelligence. A great many questions that 
every parent—and not only young parents—wants to ask are 
here answered in the most straightforward and sympathetic 
way. The reviewer may as well confess that he took up the 
book with a considerable feeling of dislike. He has read so 
many books on sex-instruction, evidently written by people 
who revelled in the subject, that he was attracted by the style 
of a writer who appears to have been driven by sheer con- 
science to write in the interests of national wellbeing. 
* People," she tells us, “have chosen ignorance, and have 
mistaken ignorance for innocence.” Head masters and other 
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witnesses before a Royal Commission maintained that with 
regard to matters of sex “in many cases the parents, with 
whom the ultimate responsibility rests, prefer that their chil- 
dren should remain ignorant." One fails to imagine the 
state of mind of the parent who retains this preference after 
reading what this book has to tell him or her. It is worth 
noting that the book deals as fully with the case of boys as 
of girls. Dr, Scharlieb does much by convincing the parents 
that they must do something ; but she does still moreby show- 
ing them exactly what to do, and how to do it. 


The Essentials of Descriptive Geometry. By F. G. Higbee, 
M.E. (7s. 9d. net. New York: John Wiley & Sons. 
London: Chapman & Hall.) 

Prof. Higbee's treatise is worthy to take high rank in the 
valuable series of American textbooks on mathematics pro- 
duced during the past few years, and in particular it will 
secure & prominent position amongst those works which deal 
with this special branch of the science. In recording our ap- 
preciation of the volume, we may say that it is equally 
deserved whether we regard the writer as addressing in his 
own capacity of teacher the student whom he seeks to instruct, 
or whether we consider him as appealing to the general reader 
purely in the character of an expert in the subject he dis- 
cusses. It will be well perhaps to listen to what the author 
himself has to say in his valuable preface as to the scope and 
aim of his work. With regard to the former, we are to look 
in the pages of the text only for what on the one hand pos- 
gesses practical utility in the industrial sense of the word, and 
for what on the other tends to bring out the mental powers 
that help to produce the able draughtsman. And, since the 
main benefits which the prospective draughtsman may derive 
from a study of “ Descriptive Geometry "' are (1) the acquisition 
of a knowledge of projections, more especially of orthographic 
projections, (2) education in the art of solving problems 
dealing with points, lines, and planes, (3) a cultivation of the 
power to undertake successfully the analysis of problems in 
construction, it follows that the present treatise discusses 
primarily and in considerable detail the principles underlying 
orthographic projection and the various processes connected 
with this method of graphic representation. Further, 
numerous problems, all useful and very many of them of a 
practical nature, are examined fully and carefully. The author 
strives to make the reader realize the superiority of adopting 
special methods of work. To take but one example as an 
illustration, he treats exhaustively the subject of the effect of 
revolving planes so as to obtain coplanarity with the vertical 

lane, and establishes the value of considering objects as being 
in the third quadrant for purposes of commercial drawing. 

The diagrams with which the volume is profusely illustrated 

are excellent and delightfully reproduced, and render most 

valuable aid in the elucidation of the text. 


Experimental Physics. By Harold A. Wilson, M.A., D.Sc., 
F.R.S. (10s. net. Cambridge University Press.) 

The volume is designed as a manual to be employed in con- 
junction with courses of lectures on Experimental Physics, 
and Dr. Wilson’s treatise, which is one of the Cambridge 
Physical Series, promises to be a most valuable student's 
textbook. The subjects which are discussed in its pages are 
Mechanics and Properties of Matter, Heat, Sound, and Light. 
From the wealth of material obviously at his disposal the 
author has very wisely selected only what he considers of 
fundamental interest and importance, believing that the needs 
of the student will be best served by a full explanation of 
such subjects as are discussed, even though the number of 
these may have to be diminished asa consequence. The treat- 
ment is both lucid and attractive, and a large number of clear 
and well executed diagrams will be found very helpful by the 
reader. Whilst no earlier knowledge of physics is required 
of the student taking up a study of the present volume— 
though it will be very evident that some preliminary school 
training in the science must possess a very real value to the 
student—the work reaches the standard of a first-year college 
course. The University Press is to be congratulated on the 
characteristic excellence both of the manner in which the book 
has been prepared for publication and of the style in which it 


has been brought out. 
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Sound and Symbol. By J. J. Findlay and W. H. Bruford. 
(ls. net. Manchester University Press.) 

This pamphlet gives an account of some practical research 
work done at the University of Manchester. Prof. Findlay 
and a number of practical teachers set out to investigate the 
problem of the relation between sound and symbol in the 
learning of languages. The connexion with shorthand is here 
recognized in a way that promises much. The importance of 
the problem cannot be overestimated. What is greatly to be 
desired is the correlation of all the phonetic work necessarily 
involved in school. We must sooner or later unify the nota- 
tion so that the phonetic methods of the infants' room, of the 
language room in the secondary school, and of the classroom 
of the commercial college zd ak so-called phonography is : 
taught, will all be carried on by means of a common system 
of signs. We cordially welcome this excellent beginning of & 
line of research that cannot fail to have most valuable results. 


Education : Scientific and Humane. Edited by F. 6. Kenyon. 
(6d. net. John Murray.) 

This pamphlet gives an account of the proceedings of the 
Council for Humanistic Studies. "This Council feels that the 
real enemy is “the great mass of ill-informed public opinion 
which distrusts or despises all education, or measures its 
value by its immediate money-earning capacity.” All the 
same, it recognizes a certain danger of those interested in 
education dissipating their energy in fighting one another, so 
it has called into council the various “ subject " associations— 
Classical, English, Geographical, Historical, Modern Lan- 
guage, Mathematical, Public School Science—and has ob- 
tained their opinion on various matters connected with 
curriculum and method. All the associations are catholic 
and broadminded on general questions of education, but when 
it comes to the distribution of time among the various sub- 
jects there is a very general desire to secure special attention 
to the particular subject the association represents. This is 
not only natural, but necessary, if a proper proportion is to 
be maintained. The pamphlet supplies a great deal of matter 
that should be useful to those who are to have the ultimate 
allocation of time to the different school subjects. 


The Iconoclast. By Helen Hamilton. (ls. 3d. net. Daniel.) 
The heroine, a gymnastic mistress in a reputable high 
school in the neighbourhood of London, is suddenly seized 
with an overwhelming desire to sow her wild oats, but, after 
a futile attempt lasting for a few weeks, she goes back patiently 
to harness again. There is no help for it; after a vain struggle 
to be free she must go back to “the withered vestalhood that 
kept no fire burning, but rather threw the ashes of a cold con- 
ventional negation of¢life upon the dull embers of an effete 
system of education.” These words are quoted from a modern 
aper called The Iconoclast, which gives the title to the 
ook. ‘‘ The Iconoclast " advocates the economic independence 
of woman, but does not approve of celibacy, holding that the 
life of a celibate is incomplete. It is the reception of a chance 
copy of this paper that disturbs the even tenor of Dicky's 
ways and makes her no longer satisfied with the sentimental 
devotion of Pretty who shares her flat. She goes to the head 
mistress and demands a “ term off," to which after seven years’ 
work she has a claim. The interview between the two is an 
admirable bit of description and character-drawing. The 
head mistress trots out the conventional cant about devotion 
to duty, and for a time relations arestrained. To anyone who 
is yet unconvinced of the dangers to which & community of 
women are liable, from sentimental friendships and narrow 
conventions, this tract will prove enlightening. It is also & 
readable story. 


OVERSEAS. 


A recent bulletin from the American Bureau of Education 
has caused a considerable amount of talk. It is written by 
Prof. A. Caswell Ellis, and has the attractive title of “The 
Money Value of Education." The Professor boldly takes the 
low stand of money value, and proceeds to demonstrate that 
even on this humble level education pays. His logic is not 
always of the closest, but his demonstrations are admirably 
arranged to catch the eye and theimagination. His pamphlet 
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is full of diagrams, and of what look like street posters on & 
reduced scale. The posters ask interesting questions, and 
supply bold and encouraging answers. “Does Education 
Pay?” asks ona of them bluntly, and replies by quoting the 


salaries paid in the New York Bridge Department; in posi- 


tions demanding only the three R's, 982dols.; in those de- 
manding high school and commercial courses, 1,729 dols. ; in 
those demanding high school and two or three years of college 
or technical education, 2,400 dols. The poster then proceeds 
to ask, “ Which position are you preparing yourself to fill?” 
and adds convincingly, in large capitals : “ It pays to continue 
your education.” Another poster begins with the striking 
statement, * Every day spent in school pays the child nine 
dollars," and proceeds to prove it. Mr. Fisher will be glad to 
read that ‘‘ Schools are a paying investment for the State," and 
that “ Education is not a charity, but the best paying invest- 
ment.” We have no doubt that this pamphlet would appeal 
strongly to many who are doubtful about following Mr. Fisher's 
lead, but somehow we are glad that it appeared in America 
rather than in England. 

We are getting familiar with authoritative advice about how 
to cross streets, and generally how to save our lives in the 
midst of congested traffic ; so it is interesting to compare ours 
with the American exhortations that follow :—*“ (i) Don't cross 
in the middle of the block. (ii) Don't forget the old and the 
young; they suffer the most. (ii) Don’t hurry in front of 
moving traffic ; wait till it stops. (iv) Don't rely on the other 
fellow's judgment; leave a margin of safety." We wonder 
whether the appeal for the old and young reflects more credit 
on us or on the Americans. Are they more considerate on the 
other side of the Atlantic, or do we not need the hint on this 
side? In any case, it is interesting that American educational 


journals recommend that instruction about conduct in city ` 


streets should be given in every city school in the States. 

The American Educational Review is doing a bit of useful 
resurrection work by republishing “old articles that can still 
do good.” The ides is an excellent one, and many of the dis- 
interred articles may prove profitable for present-day readers. 
Besides, there is something peculiarly soothing to the writer 
of fleeting contributions in the thought that he may have a 
sort of limited immortality thrust upon him by having his 
work given a second chance in such a responsible review. But 
the least the editor can do is to quote his author. Sir James 
Crichton-Browne will no doubt be surprised to find that his 
name does not appear as the author of the resurrected article 
on “The Artificial Production of Stupidity in Schools." He 
appears to have himself to blame, however, since the editor of 
the Keview explains that the name of the writer was not given 
when the article appeared in 1872. In any case the authorship 
is by no means unknown on this side of the Atlantic. Few 
articles on education have produced so much discussion as 
this of Sir James's. It interests us to note that our American 
friends regard his strictures as still valid. 

Far-seeing English teachers will keep & careful eye on every- 
thing that appears in the American papers about the Gary 
system, for in it are to be found the seeds of changes of the 
most serious kind. 'The lengthening of the school day, the 
possibility of a continuous session throughout the whole school 
year, the use of the school buildings for all manner of social 
purposes—these and many more revolutionary developments 
are implicit in Mr. Wirt's reforms. We must watch carefully, 
therefore, the action that Tammany may take with regard to 
the introduction of the system into New York. It appears 
that the attack on Mr. Wirt's plans has up till now been 
mainly a political ruse having no educational pep behind 
15; and it is just possible that the new Mayor, Mr. Hylan, will 
withdraw his opposition now that his end has been served. 
It has become clear that the school urchins who made a sort 
of strike against the system were not themselves concerned 
with the matter, and had no knowledge or experience of the 
scheme at all. On the other hand, the principals and teachers 
who were actually conducting the work on the Gary plan have 
aimost unanimously approved of it, and are convinced that it 
18 entirely a good thing to bring the pupils into living contact 
with educational values through sharing in social activities 
on such a scale as is possible to their years. It is to be hoped 
that Mr. Hylan will give the new scheme a fair chance. 

The fight between the teachers of English and the teachers 
of all the other subjects goes merrily on in America. The 


point is that the English teachers maintain that it is every- 
body’s business to correct mistakes in English wherever found. 
The other teachers say to the English teacher, “That is your 
business: see thou to that.” Mr. Frederick S. Camp begins, 
in the School Review (Chicago), a campaign that the editor 
hopes will be taken up and carried on. Mr. Camp holds the 
view that the teacher of English must take the initiative and 
keep it throughout: “In a word, our English department goes 
into the other departments to get its correct point of view in 
teaching the English of those departments; your plan is for 
the other departments—wasps, ants, and bugs (every high- 
school boy thinks there is at least one in every faculty)—to go 
into the English work and only half do the job. Our sympa- 
thies are all with Mr. Camp. But what is specially needed is 
the help of the other teachers in carrying out the plans initiated 
in the English department. 

Our American allies are already feeling the pinch of war in 
the form of lack of labour, especially for agriculture. It is 
estimated that there are over two million lads in the United 
States between sixteen and twenty, and to these the Republic 
looks for effective assistance in meeting the shortage of labour 
in the fields. A society has been organized to make the neces- 
sary arrangements. Last year much was done in preparing 
the way, and this year there is high hope that a really excel- 
lent scheme will be worked out. Nor is the financial side being 
neglected among the young. In America a “bit ” is the name 
given:to a coin that does not exist. It represents in value 
123 cents, so that two “bits” equal one quarter of a dollar. 
At Phoenix, in Arizona, there has been instituted a “ Two- 
bits-a-day Club," the members of which are to buy a quarter's 
worth of thrift stamps every day. The American School 
Review supports the scheme. “ Let an enterprising principal, 
whose pupils are not already in very large numbers buying 
thrift stamps, urge the formation of a two-bits-a-week club. 
Instead of doing one’s bit, each pupil may be urged to do two 
bits. The excellence of the cause will excuse the atrocity of 
the pun." 


GENERAL NOTICES. 


ENGLISH. 


Word Book of the English Tongue. By C. L. D. 
(1s. 6d. Routledge.) 

The compiler's aim is to give true English words in place of 
the foreign ones so often ded needlessly. A few thousand stock 
loan-words are chosen and against each are set ''good Englisb 
words ° that may stand in their stead. Thus, under ''Com- 
mence,” we find '' arise, begin, dawn, set in, fall to work, open 
(fÜire)," and several other words that may take the place of this 
overused and rather ugly term. 


'" School English Classics."— Lamb: Tales from Shakespeare 
(First Series). Edited by A. R. Weekes. (1s. 4d. Clive.) 
Contains '' The Tempest,’’ '' As You Like It,” '' The Merchant 
of Venice," '' King Lear," ''Twelfth Night," and '' Hamlet.” 
The introduction and notes are kept within due bounds and aim 
only at supplying the information that is quite necessary. 


HISTORY. 


Tales of the Scots. Retold by Jessie Patrick Findlay; and illus- 
trated by Margaret Ross. (Boards, ls. net; paper, 8d. net. 
Stirling : Mackay.) . 

Six stories of Scottish kings who reigned in the middle ages, 
taken chiefly from the Latin Chronicle of Hector Boece. Contains 
‘*a most vivid picture of the passionate childhood of Scottish his- 
tory ’’ and in its consequent simplicity will appeal to young 
or listeners. 


Tort, Crime, and Police in Medieval Britain. A Review of some 
Early Law and Custom. By J. W. Jeudwine. (6s. net. 
Williams & Norgate.) 

In spite of its somewhat heavy title, this book will prove read- 
able, and sometimes humorous, to the general public, though it is 
perhaps addressed especially to historians who are apt to take 
a mistaken view of historical events owing to their ignorance of 
just those matters that are here treated—an ignorance that is 
excusable because the laws and customs quoted are not readily 
available even to hard-working investigators. Mr. Jeudwine says : 
* There has been an absurdly distorted view of early medieval 
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society given from the habit of the historian of representing the: 


English king as an intolerable tyrant from whose iniquities some 
patriot delivered a devoted people.” 


An Analytical Outline of English History. By W. E. Haigh. 
(8s. 6d. net. Oxford University Press.) 

This volume covers the whole of English history up to the death 
of Edward VII. The facts are arranged in chronological order 
under reigns, but the book aims at being more than a mere sum- 
mary. It brings out the evolutionary character of English his- 
tory. It is especially intended for students preparing for Univer- 
sity matriculation or examinations or similar standard. 


A Handbook of Modern European History, 1789-1917. Compiled 
by S. E. Maltby. (1s. 6d. net.; interleaved, 2s. net. 
Headley.) 

This book is for the student in tutorial classes and for the news- 
paper reader—i.e. for all of us. It gives in a convenient form, 
arranged as a chronological summary, just those facts of European 
history for the last hundred years that we are constantly wanting 
to know as we read the papers, and which we have neither time 
nor opportunity to find out in larger works of reference. A useful 
glossary explains such political terms as Duma and Syndicalism. 


The Later Middle Ages. A History of Western Europe, 1254- 
1494. By R. B. Mowat. (4s. 6d. Clarendon Press.) 

This is a volume in the series of ''Oxford Textbooks of 

European History." It follows the first volume, Medieval 
Europe, 1095-1254. "There are five maps and a full index. 


A Short History of the English People. By J. R. Green. 
Tables and Analysis by Arthur Hassall. Part V : Epilogue. 

.. By Alice Stopford Green. (2s. 6d. Macmillan.) 

This volume completes the reissue in parts of Prof. Green's 
widely read and widely enjoyed history. It has been continued 
up to 1914 by Mrs. Green. A full index and an analysis make 
the book more useful. 


Notes on European History. For Ármy Candidates. 
By D. L. Lipson. (1s. net. Blackie.) 
These are notes in chronological order of the chief events of the 
nine subjects of European history which Army candidates are 
required to study. 


A History of Europe (New Edition). Part III: Modern Europe. 
By A. J. Grant. (4s. 6d. net. Longmans.) 
The new edition has given the author the opportunity of increas- 
ing the value by the addition of six chapters dealing with English 
affairs. An index has also been added. 


“The Nations’ Histories." —(1) Spain. By David Hannay. 
(2) Hungary. By Arthur B. Yolland. (Each 3s. 6d. net. 
Jack.) 


With 


These volumes are well provided with illustrations and maps. 
They are written in an interesting style and include, in the form 
of an appendix, the latest information regarding the internal con- 
dition of the country. 


MATHEMATICS. 


Differential Equations. Being Part II of Vol. II of a Course in 
Mathematical Analysis. By Edouard Goursat. "Translated by 
Earle Raymond Hedrick and Otto Dunkel. (11s. 6d. net. 
Ginn.) 

The present volume consists of the second half of the second 
volume of the French edition of Goursat's ''Cours d'Analyse 
Mathématique." The translators thought it to be in the in- 
terests of students in American schools to issue the two parts 
separately, and this has been done with Prof. Goursat's approval. 
The book is suitable for courses of analytical mathematics in 
American Universities. 


BOOK-KEEPING. 
The Students’ Catechism on Book-Keeping, Accounting, and 
Banking (Second Edition). By Frederick Davey. (3s. 6d. 


net. Butterworth.) 

The sim of this book is to give a complete explanation of all 
forms of book-keeping with sufficient examples for actual prac- 
tice to ensure that the student shall have grasped fully the prin- 
ciples enumerated. 


SCIENCE. 


The Theory and Use of Indicators. An Account of the Chemical 
Equilibria of Acids, Alkalies, and Indicators in Aqueous 
Solution, with Applications. By E. B. R. Prideaux. 
(12s. 6d. net. Constable.) 

This book is addressed to the technical chemist who appre- 

ciates the value of working hypotheses. It gives the student a 


connected survey of the recent controversies that have arisen over 
the use of acids and alkalies as indicators. 


What Industry owes to Chemical Science. By Richard B. Pilcher. 
and Frank Butler-Jones. With Introduction by Sir George 
‘ A Beilby. (3s. net. Constable.) 

This useful book serves a twofeld purpose. It demonstrates by 
straightforward, unvarnished facts the aids that the science of 
chemistry has given to material progress, and it indicates that the 
student of chemistry will have no difficulty in finding work in the 
industrial world. In recent years chemistry as a school subject 
has somewhat declined in prestige because an uninteresting section — 
of it was taught in a mechanical manner. It was begun too 
early under a specialized form that did not appeal to the boy. But 
chemistry taken at the right time not only becomes a subject of 
absorbing interest, but also—and this point is not without its 
importance—it leads to sound appointments. Many readers will 
learn with interest from this book how chemists have helped in the 
development of the manufacture of minerals, dyes, oils, leather, 
rubber, tobacco, explosives, and a host of other materials. 


DOMESTIC ECONOMY. 


Domestic Economy. Part I: Theory. By Marion Greenwood 
Bidder. Part II: Practice and Teaching. By Florence Bad- 
deley. (Each 2s. 6d. net. Cambridge University Press.) 

These two textbooks for teachers and students of domestic 

economy carry out the modern claim that cookery, laundry-work, 
housewifery, and other domestic arts should be firmly placed on 
a scientific basis. In the past it has undoubtedly been a matter 
of possible reproach against some teachers that they have taught 
these arts empirically, without possessing that knowledge of 
science necessary to justify their work. Part I deals with bac: 
teria, ventilation, water, foodstuffs, and clothing. Part II gives 
the practice based on Part I. If mothers would read these two 
fascinating volumes, they would better understand what the 
schools are trying to do. 


FOOD ECONOMY. 


One Hundred Points in Food Economy. By J. Grant Ramsay. 
Preface by W. D. Halliburton. (1s. net. Bell.) 

There is a very considerable amount of sound sense and useful 
information contained in the hundred points arranged somewhat 
like a catechism. A table of contents enables the reader to find 
the points he wants. 


DISPENSING. 


How to Become a Dispenser. The New Profession for Women. 
By Emily L. B. Forster. (2s. 6d. net. Fisher Unwin.) 

Miss Forster has written a detailed handbook of practical utility 
to girls and young women who intend to become dispensers or 
chemists. Information as to examfínations and how to prepare 
for them is piran. There is a list of public institutions employ- 
ing women dispensers. A chapter tells how to start a chemist '’s 
shop. Dispensing offers a promising field for women, as Miss 
Forster is able to assure her readers that there are more openings 
in the dispensing world than there are applicants. 


MEDICINE. 


Herbs used in Medicine. First Series. With Notes by Mrs. John 
D. Ellis; and sixteen coloured plates by Miss Ethel M. 
Barlow. (3s. National Herb-growing Association.) 

The National Herb-growing Association is trying to supply the 
deficiency in medicinal plants resulting from the War. Mrs. Ellis 
writes a description of sixteen useful plants about which ignorance 
or confusion prevails. The plates are excellent, and will enable 
the collector to recognize the plants readily. 


WRESTLING. 


Wrestling. By Percy Longhurst. With twelve illustrations. 
(1s. net. Methuen.) 

Mr. Longhurst is an enthusiastic advocate for wrestling, which 
he considers the most satisfactory of all athletic exercises, because 
it develops the whole body without undue strain on any part. He 
describes in detail the various styles of wrestling, and gives hints 


for training. 
CLASS SINGING. 


Class Singing and Ear Training in Schools. With Syllabus of 
Instraction in Musical Theory and Notation. (2d. King.) 
This is the syllabus issued by the Education Officer of the 
London County Council. It contains also an appendix on breath- 
ing exercises 
(Continued on page 78). - 
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THE COLLEGE OF PRECEPTORS 


INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER 
BLOOMSBURY SQUARE, LONDON, W.C.1. 


LECTURES FOR TEACHERS 


ON THE 


SCIENCE, ART, AND HISTORY OF EDUCATION 


COURSE OF TWELVE LECTURES ON 
. PSYCHOLOGY FOR TEACHERS. 


To be delivered at The College of Preceptors, Bloomsbury Square, London, W.C.1, on Thursday evenings, 
7 February to 7 March, and 2 May to 13 June, 1918 , 


By JOHN ADAMS, M.A, B.Sc., LL.D., F.C.P., 


Professor of Education in the University of London. 


The Course of Lectures (the First Course of the Forty-fifth Annual Series) began on Thursday, February 7th, at 6 p.m. 


As usual, the course will be such as to prepare students for the examinations of the College in connexion with the Associateship, 
the Licentiateship, aud the Fellowship, but the lectures will have a distinctly practical character, and the facts of Psychology will be 
80 presented as to enable the teacher to apply them to the ordinary needs of the school. The work will be so arranged as to give the 
students an opportunity of comparing the results of their own experience with the latest results of psychological research into educa- 
tional problems. The reading of the students will be guided, and problems set for their exercise. The lectures will be copiously 
illustrated by examples drawn from the actual experience of teachers in all kinds of schools. 


SYLLABUS. 


L (Feb. 7.) The Relation of Psychology to Education.—Nature and scope 
of Psychology and of Education: the psychological attitude: unreasonable 
demands made on Psychology: subject-matter of Psychology: consciousness : 
the ego and non-ego: the subjective and the objective: the science of be- 
haviour: the various departments of Psychology, and their relative importance 
to the educator: the “faculty ” fallacy : knowing, feeling, and willing : soul, 
mind, and psyche: the subconscious and the unconscious with their educa- 
tional applications. 


II. (Feb. 14.) Sensation and Perception.—The five gateways of knowledge : 
general and special senses : distinction between sensation and perception: the 
implications of meaning: manipulation of the raw material of sensation: pure 
sensation: Weber's law and its applications to education : the so-called “ train- 
ing of the senses "’: relation bet ween perception and apperception: the mean- 
ing of knowledge: the relation between knowledge and instruction. 


III. (Feb, 21.) Ideas and their Manipulation.—Old-fashioned views on 


: abstraction and generalization : current view of conception: the static and the 


dynamic aspects of ideas : mental content and presentative activity : classifica- 
tion of ideas according to their mode of reacting upon each other: fusion, com- 
plicat :on, and arrest: the dynamic threshold; mediate and immediate recall : 
Organization of ideas: the hierarchy of ideas: possibility of diminishing 
presentative activity. 

IV. (Feb. 28.) Attention.— Mentel focus: marginal and submarginal 
regions: the mechanism of attention: vascular, respiratory, and motor ele- 
ments: rhythm of attention : the concentration and diffusion beats: classifica- 
tion of the &:pects of attention: resolution into the two fundamental aspects, 
nisic and anisic : passage from the one to the other: motive power is interest : 
hature and manipulation of interest : distraction, the conflict of interests. 

V. (March 7.) Retention and Recall.—The conservative element in physical 
and psychic life: natural or brute memory: dated and undated memory: 
possibility of improving the natural memory : coefficient of memory: reverie 
and recollection ; the purposive element in recall: process of reconstruction : 
intensive cereus diffused impressions: instalment system of memorizing: use 
and abuse of mnemonics: learning by rote: meaning of cram: obliviscence, 
natural and deliberate. 

VI. (May 2.) Imagination.—Distinction between "production and repro- 
duction of mental complexes: imagination au inverted memory: different 
technical meanings attached to word imagination: unreasonably narrow 
meaning current in schoolwork : the creative element in imagination : essenti- 
ally derivative character: the scientific versus the ssthetic imagination: 
necessary limitations of the imagination : the dangers of pictorial thinking. 


VII. (May 9.) Association.—Rather a post-facto explanation of mental 
states: somewhat discredited at present: the laws of association, primary and 
secondary : convergent and divergent forms, and their treatment: manipula- 
tion of associations by means of suggestion: justification of the use of sugges- 
tion in education: possibility of auto-suggestion: pseudo-auto-suggestion : 
contrariant types of pupils: effect of age on power of suggestion acting on 
associations. 

VIII. (May 16.) Temperament.—Physical basis of what is called disposition : 
old-fashioned classification by humours : physiologically indefensible, but has led 
to collection of much valuable psychological material: classification by nervous 
reaction: sensories und motors: introverts and extroverts: permanency of 
temperaments: possibility of modifying temperament by education: relation 
bet ween temperament and character : individuality and personality : types and 
their manipulation. 


IX. (May 23.) Instinct and Habit.—Conflicting views about the nature of 
instinct : the place of instinct in education : manipulation of instincts: relation 
of instinct to habit: the place of consciousness in the process of habit formation : 
the upper and the lower brain: co-ordination : accommodation: the growing 
point in character-forminy : the dangers and the advantages of habit-forming : 
*' to form habits is to fail’’: the best way to break habits. 


X. (May 30.) Intuition and Intellect.—Bergson's view of the two directions 
of the spiritual force: contrast of the wasp at one end and Kant at the other: 
the underlying justifications of intuition: the limitations of intellect : usual 
meanings of judgment, understanding, reasoning : inevitability of conclusions 
from given data: practical definition of thinking: the implication of the ele- 
ment of purpose : noesis and the educational value of the view it represents. 


XI. (June 6.) Feeling and Emotion.—Technical meaning of affection : 
discrimination of emotion from passion and sentiment : emotion and its control : 
mechanism of the emotions : the Lange-James and other theories: possibility 
of dissociating an emotion from a given complex : relation between the emotions 
and the instincts: the bearing of this distinction on education : the function of 
the emotions in spiritual life: the doctrine of elimmation: the training of the 
emotions. 


XII. (June 13.) Conation.—Will the active element in psychic life: relation 
to desire and expectation of realization of desire: the will as a resultant: popu- 
lar fallacy of the will as a separate entity: insufficiency of the '* choice bet ween 
alternatives ” : nature of motives, and their relation to the will: the usual hy- 
postatisation : indecision : aboulia : caprice versus freedom : the training of the 
will : subjective limitations : fallacy of ‘‘ breaking the will." 


FEES FOR ADMISSION. 
Half-a-guinea for the whole Course. Two shillings for a single Lecture, 


*.* Members of the College have free admission to the Course, 
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RELIGION. 


Haggai and Zechariah. With Notes and Introduction. By W. 
Emery Barnes. (2s. 6d. net. Cambridge University Press.) 
The title-page has been copied as above, but this new volume 

of the Cambridge Bible for Schools and Colleges, which Prof. 

Barnes has edited, also includes the book of Malachi. The intro- 

duction consists of nine sections, and includes the history of 


Persia at the time. Then follow the three books, each with their 
notes and index. 


Vision and Service. Being Sermons, Papers, Letters, and 
Aphorisms. By the late Canon Barnett. Selected, edited, 
and introduced by his wife, Henrietta O. Barnett. (1s. net. 
Hampstead : Mrs. Barnett.) a | 

Many friends and admirers of Canon Barnett and his work will 
be glad to possess this little book and to hear again in imagina- 
tion the voice they have so often listened to with affectionate 
respect. Under existing war conditions no publisher could be 
found who would issue the book at 1s.; consequently Mrs. Bar- 
nett has made herself responsible, and copies can, we presume, 
be obtained from her. 


The Economic Antichrist. A Study in Social Polity. 
By W. Blissard. (6s. net. Allen & Unwin.) 

The theme of the Rector of Bishopsbourne is to inquire how 
far and in what way modern social conditions affect Christianity 
he suggests that ''economics," the phrase used nowadays to 
cover all material conditions of life, is the power of darkness 
that should be the natural object of Christian militancy. 
Economic law deals with material things, religion with spiritual. 
It is a question whether modern Christianity has not entered into 
an opportunist complicity with its antagonist. 


'" Kingsway Series."—The Teacher's Book of Bible Lessons. By 
Clara E. Grant. Illustrated by Simple "Verses, Hymns, 
Poems, and Nature Talks. (1s. 6d. net. Evans.) 

This book gives schemes of lessons for County Council infant 
schools and also a two years’ course for children of five to six 
years of age. The tone of the teaching is sincerely religious, but 
avoids controversial matter and keeps to the Cowper-Temple 
agreement. 


'" Murby's Larger Scripture Manuals.’’—St. Luke. With Intro- 
duction, Maps, Explanatory Notes, and Critical Appendixes 
especially intended for the use of Schools and "Theological 
Students. By Charles Knapp. (3s. net. Murby.) 

Dr. Knapp's manuals are well known for their thorough and 
scholarly treatment. St. Luke follows the lines of earlier 
volumes. Very full foot-notes accompany each page of text, and 
the most recent archeological discoveries are incorporated. 


The Survival of Jesus. A Priest's Study in Divine Telepathy. 
By John Huntly Skrine. (5s. net. Constable.) 

John Desmond, a Canon of the Established Church, is repre- 
sented as pondering over the question whether he is in reality a 
Unitarian. The book shows the workings of John’s mind 
through the whole of Christian theology. It should help many 
earnest inquirers at the present time. 


The Fourth Gospel: Its Significance and Environment. By 
Robert Harvey Strachan. (3s. 6d. net. Student Christian 
Movement.) 

Mr. Strachan regards the Fourth Gospel as an Apologia for 
the Christian faith, an answer given at the end of the first cen- 
tury to the question recurring in each age: ‘* Whom say ye that 
I am?" He re-forms for the reader the milieu in which the 
Gospel was produced. It will be found a book of absorbing 
interest to students of the Gospels. 


“ According to St. Luke." 


Studies in the Person and Teaching 
of Jesus Christ. 


By Hugh Martin. (ls. net. Student 

. Christian Movement.) 

In the preface the author says that the text is more impor- 
tant than the commentary, and modestly advises the reader to 
discard the book if it fails to help him to a clearer understand- 
ing of the Gospel. But no student can fail to find help in this 
book. It is arranged for the use of Study Circles, brief studies 
for each week covering a period of fifteen weeks. 


St. Paul to the Romans. Studies in the Epistle to the Romans. 
By the Rev. R./L. Pelly. With a Translation into Modern 
English by Prof. James Moffatt. (1s. 3d. net. Student 
Christian Movement.) 

The book is directed to Study Circles and covers an eight-week 
course. A portion of the retranslated text is given in each 


a a tel 
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Study, and is followed by a running commentary. The com- 
mentary is printed in larger type than the text; the latter, how- 
ever, 18 clear and readable. 


Christian Experience and Psychological Processes. With Special 
Reference to the Phenomenon of Autosuggestion. .By Ruth 
Rouse and H. Crichton Miller. (2s. 6d. net. Student 
Christian Movement.) 

This subject is one of considerable importance at the present 
time, when much pseudo-psychology and quack information is 
being issued and discussed in reference to autosuggestion. A 
book authorized by and taking the point of view of the Student 
Christian Movement will be sure of many readers. Mr. Crichton , 
Miller is a Doctor of Medicine. 


Looking Forward (Eighth Edition). By Francis Channing Miles 
Welles. (ls. net. Simpkin, Marshall.) 

The number of editions already called for indicate that the 
author has been successful in calling attention to the duties 
involved in parentage and to the evils that have in the past re- 
sulted when men of unsound lives have become parents. 


Holy Communion and Reservation. Four Articles by Bertram 
Pollock, Bishop of Norwich. (1s. 6d. net. Murray.) 

The Bashop of Norwich here reprints in volume form] four 
articles that he wrote for the Church Family Newspaper in order 
to give the layman suitable grounds for forming a judgment on 
this much-debated matter. 


Women in the Apostolic Church: A Critical Study of the Evidence 
in the New Testament for the Prominence of Women in Early 
Christianity. By T. B. Allworthy. (3s. net. Heffer.) 

At such a moment as this, Mr. Allworthy's book is sure to be 
widely read. According to Jewish teachers before the time of 
Jesus, the duty of a woman was to marry early, bear children, 
attend to the home, and set her husband free to devote himself te 
religious study and practice, which it was hoped would avail for 
his wife also. Jesus recognized no distinction in spiritual things 
between the sexes. These two quotations give the key to a very 
rcadable book. 


Comparative Religion. By A. $8. Geden. (2s. net. 
Knowledge Society.) 

This book claims only to be a small handbook to a most serious 
subject. It deals with early forms of faith, and then with 
Hinduism, Buddhism, Judaismo, Mohammedanism, and Chris- 
tianity. There is a bibliography for the guidance of those who 
wish to carry the subject further. 


Christian 


No Bishop, No Church; or, Anglo-Catholic Claims Examined. 
Three Historical Essays by the Rev. J. R. Cohu. (6d. The 
Church Book Room.) j 

Mr. Cohu's booklet is a part answer to Dr. Gore's '' The Re- 
ligion of the Church." It bears on the Christian ministry of the 

Early Church and Apostolic succession in the light of the best 

modern English thought. 


NOT CLASSIFIED. 


The Cinema: Its Present Position and Future Possibilities. 
Being the report of and chief evidence taken by the Cinema 
Commission of Inquiry instituted by the National Council of 
Public Morals. (10s. 6d. net. Williams & Norgate.) 

Whatever the influence of the cinema may be, it has come to 
stay, according to the hackneyed phrase. In the long run it is 
public opinion that will control the filns; but an inquiry such 
as this helps public opinion to express itself. A part of the 
volume that will prove of especial interest to teachers is that 
dealing with the use of the cinema in schools. 


The Book of School Games. Edited by C. E. Hodges. 
| (8s. 6d. net. Evans.) 

There can be no question as to the value of games played in 
school. After a short spell at games the children return in- 
vigorated to their work. But to get the full value the games 
must be carefully organized, while their instructional character is 
not obtruded on the notice of the children. "Teachers wil get 
many helpful ideas from the dozens of games given here, both 
outdoor and indoor. 


The Teacher's Book of Music for Infants: Note-singing. 
Dramatized Nursery Rhymes and Games. By Clara E. 
Grant. (1s. 6d. net. Evans.) 

Another volume in the successful ''Kingsway Series" for 
teachers in the Primary departments of schools. There are be- 
tween thirty and forty rhymes and action-games set to music. 

(Continued on page 80.) 
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EDWARD ARNOLD'S LIST. 


Arnold’s Shilling English Composition. By E. J. Kenny, 
160 pp.. Crown 8vo, cloth, 1s. 6d. 


Composition from English Models. By E. J. KENNY, 
Book I, 160 pages, price 1s. 3d. Book LI, 256 pages, price 2s. 


Arnold's Junior English Grammar. By A. E. "ROBERTS, 
M.A., and A. PRATT, B.A. Crown 8vo, cloth, 1s. 6d. 


Essay-Writing. By Guy KENDALL, M.A., Head Master of 
University College School, Hampstead. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 


English Verse Composition. By A. E. Roperts, M.A., and 
A. PRATT, B.A., 3s. l 


Précis- Writing and Reproduction for Army Classes. 
By W. J. GRIFFITH, M.A., Assistant Master at Tonbridge School. 2s. 6d. 


A First Précis Book. By G. A. F. M. CnarwiN, M.A., 
Assistant Master at Rugby School. 2s. 6d. 


Selected Essays from English Literature. Edited, with 
Introduction and Brief Notes, by ELIZABETH LER. Cloth, 2s. 


Laureata. Selections from the best poets from Shakespeare to 
Swinburge, with biographical notes on Authors. Cloth, 2s. 


Outlines of European vite 41 1814-1914. By G. B. 
SMITH, M.A.. Assistant Muster at the Royal Naval College, Dartmouth. 
With numerous Maps. 2s. 6d 


Scenes from European History. By G.B. Smits, M.A., 
Assistant Master at the Royal Naval College, Dartmouth. 2s. 6d. 


A General History of the World. By Oscar BROWNING, 
formerly University Lecturer in History in the University of Cambridge. 
00 pages. Crown 8vo. cloth, 63. net. Also in Three Parts with separate 
indexes, 2s, 6d. net each. 


A History of England. By C. W. Oman, M.A., Chichele 


Professor of Modern History ut Oxford. 6s. Also in Three Divisions and 


in Two Parts. 
England in the Nineteenth Century. By Prof. C. W. 
OMAN. 3s. 6d. s 


A Junior History of England. By Prof. C. W. OMAN and 
MARY OMAN. 2s. 6d. 


A Social and Industrial History of England. By 


F. W. TICKNER, D.Lit., M.A., B.Sc. (Econ.), London. Illustrated. 4s. 6d. 
Also in Three Parts, 2s. each. 


The Last Century in Europe, 1814-1910. By C. E. M. 
Hawk&ESWORTI, Assistant Muster ut Rugby School. 526 pages. 5s. net. 


The Principles of Drawing. Ry L. BELLIN-CARTER, 
F. R.S.A., Art Master at Wellington College. 3s. net. 


A Class Book of Geography. By A. W. ANpREWS, M.A. 5s. 
Outlines of Physiography. By A. J. HERBERTSON, M.A., 
€ Professor of Geography in the University of Oxford. 3s. 


Easy Arithmetic and Accounts. By E. SANKEY and G. A. 
RD. In Two Books, Cloth, 1s. 3d. each net. Answers (both in one), 6d. net. 


A School Arithmetic. By A. C. Jones, M.A., Ph.D., and 


- H. WYKEs, M.A. Without Answers, 4s,; with Answers, 5s. Also i 
hree Parts, 2s. each. rs, 5s. Also in 


The Elements of Geometry. By R. LacHraN, Sc.D., and 
W. C. FLETCHER, M.A. 2s. 6d. 


The Elements of Trigonometry. By R. LacHLaw, Sc.D., 
and W. C. FLETCHER, M.A. 2s. 6d. 


Practical Trigonometry. By H. C. PLAYNE, M.A., and 
R. C. Fawpry, M.A. 3s. 


A First School Calculus. By R. WykE Bayuiss, M.A. 4s. 6d. 


A Textbook of Physics. By R. S. Wittows, M.A., D.Sc. 
T8. 6d. net. i 


Electricity and Magnetism. By C. E. Asuronp M.A., 
Head Master of the Royal Naval College, Dartmouth. 3s. 6d 


Introduction to Magnetism and Electricity. By E. W. 
KE rs0N, Senior Physics Master at Rugby School. 3s. 6d. 


The Rugby Course of Elementary Chemistry. By H. P. 
Hicsnton, M.A., Chemistry Master at Rugby School. 3s 


Inorganic Chemi 
stry for Schools. By W. M. Hooron, 
MA., M.Sc., Chief Chemistry Master at Repton Schol. 4s. 


The Elements of Inorganic Chemistry. 
Schools and Colleges. By W. A. SHENSTONE, F.R.S. 5s. 


Outlines of Inorgani 
L c Chemistry. By E. B. LUDLAM 
D.8c., Head of the Chemical] Department, Olion College. 4s. 6d. 


For use in 


LONDON: EDWARD, ARNOLD,{41 & 43 MADDOX STREET, W. 1. 
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By J. B. REYNOLDS, B.A. a 

With many Maps, Illustrations, and Diagrams. | 
SENIOR. A 

PRICE 2/6 EACH. s | 
AFRICA and AUSTRALASIA. ^ EUROPE &theMediterranean A 
ASIA. Region. 
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w By L. W. LYDE, M.A. F.R.G.S. a 
Professor of Economic Geography in University College, a 
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x: COMMERCIAL CEOCRAPHY. Elementary. Price 3/6 2 
L^ A SHORT TEXTBOOK OF CEOCRAPHY. l a 
20 Illustrated with 83 Diagrams. Price 4/6 F; 
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5 Containing Maps, Illustrations, Diagrams, Problems, 5 
m and Exercises, iz 
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Persephone. A Play by Katherine Merryman. 
(6d. net; with music, 2s. 6d. Harrap.) 

An additional volume in Harrsp's series of plays for acting in 
schools. "There are six principal characters and the number of 
attendant maids and nymphs can be varied as occasion requires. 
The play is short, and quite within the power of elder girls to 
act. 


The King’s Fishing: Done into Verse. 
With Notes, critical and 
Mental Culture Enterprise.) 

This is a collection of parodies and satires on the critical and 
expository notes of editors of the classics. There is, indeed, 
ground enough for Dr. Mercier's satire. 


The Principles of Industrial Administration. By George Edson 
Toogood. Introduction by W. L. Hichens. (ls. net. 
Brown & Sons.) 

Mr. Hichens, chairman of a big industrial concern, and a man 
"who has shown himself alive to the difficulties of the day, com- 
mends this book to those who desire to understand the basis of 
industrial administration. Such a motto as ''business is busi- 
ness," meaning that business is self-interest, must give way to 
the view that industries are a national service. 


Human Immortality: Two Supposed Objections to the Doctrine. 
By William James. (7d. net. Constable.) 
This address formed the Ingersoll Lecture at Harvard Univer- 
sity in 1898, and has already run through several editions. The 
present one is low-priced and handy for the pocket. 


The Prisoners’ Friends: John Howard, Elizabeth Fry, and Sarah 
Martin. By Constance Wakeford. Illustrated by George 
Soper. (2s. 6d. net. Headley.) . 

A well-written and interesting biographical account of these 
three well-known philanthropists, with telling illustrations. 


Women's Work in War Time. A Handbook of Employments. 
Compiled and edited by H. M. Usborne. - Preface by Lord 
Northcliffe. (2s. net. Werner Laurie.) 

Mrs. Usborne has collected the information given in this book 
by systematic investigation and personal interviews with heads 
of departments. Full details will be found of every occupation 
that the war conditions have brought about. 


By Charles Mercier. 
explanatory. (ls. 3d. net. 


How Joy was Found. A Fantasy in Five Acts. 
By Isobel W. Hutchison. (3s. 6d. net. Blackie.) 

Miss Hutchison has founded her story upon an old Highland 
tale, '" How Finn kept his Children for the Big Young Hero," 
and from it reproduced in a very charming setting a study of the 
psychology of faith. 


Killing for Sport. By Various Writers. Preface by G. Bernard 
Shaw. (ls. net. Humanitarian League.) | 
A new and cheaper edition of this book that was noticed when 
it first appeared. The war has done much for the object with 
which the book was- written. The Eton College Beagles have 
now disappeared, though they weathered the attacks of the 
League for many years. 
The Munition Workers! Handbook. By Ernest Pull. 
(28. 6d. net. Crosby Lockwood.) 
The volume, handy for the pocket, gives practical information 
on workshop arithmetic, mensuration, screw-cutting, shell-turn- 
ing, and many other matters that the worker needs to know. 


War Speeches, 1914-1917. Collected by Benedict W. Ginsburg. 


(2s. 6d. net. Clarendon Press.) 
Many students of modern political conditions will be glad to 
have in accessible form important speeches by Lloyd orge, 


President Wilson, Von Bethmann-Hollweg, and other persons of 
high political and diplomatic position. 


I Appeal unto Caesar. The Case of the Conscientious Objector. 
By Mrs. Henry Hobhouse. Introduction by Gilbert Murray. 
(1s. net. Allen & Unwin.) . 

A book that should be in every newspaper office to strengthen 
the editor to take an unbiased view of a position that causes 
great anxiety to men and women who care for the fair fame of 
England. The persecution of those who differ from us in opinion 
has never proved to be a wise proceeding. 


The Cultivation of Allotments. By Percy Elford and Samuel 
Heaton. (8d. net. Clarendon Press.) 

This book is a practical guide for those who are trying, with 
slight knowledge, to grow vegetables. It represents the experi- 
ence and practice of the horticultural section of the Oxfordshire 
Education Committee. 

(Continued on page 82.) 


Suited for all Grades. 


FAIRY TALE (Junior). 
CAPTAIN BLUECOAT'S TALES FROM JAPAN. 
T. A. SPALDING. 9d. 

Four quaint Japanese stories, connected by a lively account of the doings 
of three British children and their guide, philosopher, and friend, Captain 
Bluecoat. 

THE ENCHANTED DOLL. By Mark Lemon. 9d. 

A well-known and delightful fairy tale, simplified for the reading of 
young children. 

RIP VAN WINKLE. By WasHINGTON IRVING. 9d. 

This ever-green story has been carefully simplified for the juniors. 


OLD PETER’S RUSSIAN TALES. Three Series, By ARTHUR 
RANSOME. 9d. each. 
A wonderful collection of folk stories, so linked together that a simple and 
humorous picture of Russian pensant life is presented. 
THE STORY OF SINBAD THE SAILOR. 
T. A. SPALDING. 9d. 
All the objectionable or unsuitable portions of this fascinating narrative 
have been omitted or remodelled. 
FICTION (Junior). 


MOUFFLOU. By“ Ovipa.” 94. 
The most beautiful dog story ever told. It has been slightly simplified 
for the reading of juniors. 


FICTION (Senior). 


THE ADVENTURES OF THE FAMOUS CAPTAIN 
SINGLETON IN AFRICA. DANIEL DEFOE. 1s. 6d. 
Defoe's Captain Singleton has all the spirit and realism of Robinson 
Crusoe. The first part has been abridged and simplified in this volume. 


By 


Retold by 


THOMAS NELSON AND SONS, LTD. 
SUPPLEMENTARY READERS. 


All the above books are illustrated by pictures carefuily chosen from the point of view of the readers for whom 
they are designed. 


Write for the Continuous Reader Catalogue (new edition) edited by Thos. A. Spalding, LL.B. 


* A brilliant sketch of the 


Recent Additions. 


GEOGRAPHY: TRAVEL (Senior). 
BY DESERT WAYS TO BAGHDAD. By Mrs. RowLanp 
WILKINS. 1s. 6d. 
The story of a journey from Brousa to Baghdad, full of humorous inci- 
dents. Describes the scene of our Mesopotamian campaign. 
WHAT I SAW IN FINLAND. By Mrs. ALEC TWEEDIE. 
S 


A vivid description of the inhabitants, customs, and resources of this 
remarkable and deeply interesting country. 


HISTORY (Senior). 
THE ADVENTURES OF EDMUND LUDLOW. By 
T. A. SPALDING. ls. 6d. 

A dramatic story of personal adventure during the Civil War, the 
Common vei, and Restoration periods, extracted froni Ludlow's 
* Memoirs.” , 

NOTES AND ILLUSTRATIONS to this work have been prepared 
for the use of teachers. Zs. 6d. 

ROMANCE- OF THE SPANISH ARMADA. By J. R. 
ALE. 1s. 6d. 
A real romance of absorbing interest, the work of the greatest living 


authority on the subject. 
WENT TO WAR. 
P. 1s. 6d 


J 
HY TAIN By Sir EDWARD 
PARROTT, LL.D., M.P. 1s. 6d. S 
historical causes that led to the great European 
War, told in simple language. This work has been approved by many 


educational authorities. 
INDUSTRIES (Senior). 
SHIPS AND SEAFARING. By A.O. Cooker. 2s. 6d. net. 
The first volume of a new section, designed to deal with our main British 
industries in an attractive fashion. 


NATURE STUDY (Senior). 
A HOLIDAY BY THE SEA. By Epwarp STEP. 1s. 6d. 
The story of the flora and fauna of the seashore by a well-known 
naturalist who writes from direct observation. 
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A Selection from METHUENS | HARRAP'S LATEST PUBLICATIONS 
EDUCATIONAL LIST | FNGLISH'EXTRACTS AND 


EXERCISES. 


For Comparative Study and Training in Composition. 


Announcement List and Catalogues sent on application. 


HOME AND STATE: An Introduction to the Study of Economics By F. H. PRITCHARD, 
repe CUXNINGTON. Crown Byo, Se. Lecturer in Literature at the Municipal Technical School, Devonport. 
JUNIOR ENGLISH. Large crown 8vo, 256 pages, 2s. net. 
By F. J. Kautz, M.A., B.Sc. 15th Edition. Crown 8vo. 18. 9d. p i slication.) 
HIGHER ENGLISH. ( rospec us on ap) ication. 
F. J. RAHTZ, M.A., B.Sc. 12th Edition. Crown 8vo. 4e. : Àn admirable practice-book in English for lower and middle 
A CLASS-BOOK OF EASY DICTATION AND SPELLING. forms in secondary schools and for upper classes in primary schools. 
eee by Canon WiLLiAMSON, B.A. 12th EDGE HE. The main idea is to centre all the week's work in English round a 
: a i suitable extract. The exercises are abundant, and in many cases 
i x breeds aea Canes Witte Be dt Edition. Crown 8vo. novel in character. No essential point in elementary English is left 
1s. 9d. (Junior School Books. untouched, and, wherever possible, opportunity is taken to stirgulate 
ENGLISH LITERATURE. interest in the author or extract under consideration. 
By Eed anne, MU Debe: core Emon.: Crown 870-38 Schoolmaster.—'* The whole book bears evidence of thought and 
By EDMUND SELOUS. painstaking, and we are pleased to bestow our benison upon it.” 


TOMMY SMITH’S ANIMALS. 15th Edition. 
TOMMY SMITH'S OTHER ANIMALS. 7th Edition. 


TOMMY SMITH AT THE Z00. Hach feap. Svo. 18. 9d. each. HARRAP’ S INT RODUCTORY 


uo FRENCH LESSONS. 
A. M. M. STEDMAN, M.A. 13th Edition. Crown8vo. 19. 3d. A L G E B R A e 
IMPLIFIED FRENCH TEXTS. 
Edited by T. R. N. CRorTS, M.A, 16 Volumes. Feap. 8vo. 18. 3d. By WILLIAM FARQUHARSON, M.A, 
i SHOR á : Daniel Stewart's College, Edinburgh. 
By A. M. M. STEDMAN, M. A Revised by C. G. Borrixe, M.A. 6th Crown 8vo, 144 pp., 1s. 6d. net. Also with Answers, 2s. net. 
ition. rown Vv s. : : 
Aberdeen Free Press.—'* We think the author has succeeded in 
a SHORT HISTORY r r EE Ar T A presenting the facts in a natural and easy sequence. A deal of 
avo. 49. originality, typing, and scope of problems is shown in his divisions.” 
A TURION HISTORY OF GREAT BRITAIN. 
2 roi M. WILMoT-BUXTON, F.R.Hist.S. 3rd Edition. Crown 8vo. JUST READY. 
s. 


TER ea RISTORY OF MOLAND: staps and Pam. 224 || AN. INTRODUCTION TO THE 


Editioa. Crown 8vo. 38. 6d. 


THE REMAXDNQ OP MODERN EUROPE aa. wininep on ||. HISTORY OF SCIENCE. 


wanes GP HOE. By Dr. WALTER LIBBY, M.A. 


Outiines of Kuropean History for Middle Forms. By E. M. WILMOT- e e i 
BUXTON, F.R.Hist.5. With 12 Maps. 16th Ediiton. "Crows 8vo. 4e. With 8 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 304 pages. os. net. 


A SORDO LAA 


xai S shes Me iz OLD FRENCH SONGS FOR THE 


y A. M. M. STEDMAN, M.A. Revised by C. G. Botting, M.A. 16th 
Pts Fcap. 8vo. 19. 3d. NURSE RY 
JUNIOR LATIN EXAMINATION PAPERS. . : 
By C. G. Bottine, M.A. 12th Edition. Fcap. 8vo. 19. 3d. Key Arranged and Illustrated by ANNE ANDERSON 
ag 6d. pue m [Junior Examination Series. g iu y . 
EASY EXERCISES ARITHMETIC, Accompaniment printed boldly for use at the Piano. i 
e a E r By S CRAB yi hu ao With 8 Colour Plates and many Line Drawings and Decorations. 
A TEXTBOOK OF INORGANIC CHEMISTRY. ; oc did op mehen: Oss net, 
By G. SENTER, Ds Sc. Ph.D. With many Diagrams. oa dition. ee aber i die some thirty traditional nursery songs. 
00 cience. usic.—'' The melodies are simple and beautiful in true French 
THE COMPLETE SCHOOL CHEMISTRY. ; i : " 
“By F. M. OrpHaM, M.A. With 125 Illustrations. 12th Edition. manner, and the pictures are dainty both as to drawing and colour. 
‘Crown 8vo. Ss. [ Textbooks of Science. : 
VEM UN: tog coy RODA. GMEMIBIRY 15-48 o 
v LOUGH, 9 OF 
DoxsTas, D.Sc.. F.LC. With 2 Plates and 154 Diagram 17th RE R E E 
EX Edition. Crown8vo. 3s [Uu ior Shoot Books. NATU STO l S TO T LL TO 
AMPLES IN PHYSICS. l 
By C.E.Jackson,M.A. 4th Edition. Cr.8vo. 38. [Textbooks of Science. CHILDREN. 
PRACTICAL MECHANICS. 
By SipNgY H. WELLS, Wh.Sc, With 75 Illustrations and Diagra B H. WADDINGHAM SEERS 
6th Edition. Crown8vo. 4e. [Textbooks of NL Ue CR. y i ° 


ENGINEERING DRAWING. 


br E. RowanTı, AMLIB, With numerous Diagrams. Crown 8vo. POEMES ET CH ANTS DE FRANCE. 


ENTGINEERING WORKSHOP PRACTICE. 


roa eae C. ALLEN. With 152 petra honk jn POOR. owa Edited by W. M. DANIELS, D. Lit., and 
vo ; . 
ELECTRIC LIGHT AND POWER. UP ORECOONS Of A CCAR MOON RENE TRAVERS, Professeur au Lycée de Versailles. 
BE E Peor, B.Sc. (Lond.), and W. H. N. JAMES, A:R.C.8., Small crown 8vo, 128 pages, 1s. 3d. net. 
pese — 17 Plates and 230 idus ciere Ath Bdition. Also with some Translations and Vocabulary, 1s. 9d. net. 
A representative selection of French verse suitable for use in 
METHUEN & CO., Ltd., English schools, including some poems set to music. 
36 Essex Street, Strand, W.C. 2. GEORCE C. HARRAP & CO., 2-3 Portsmouth St., Kingsway, W.C.2 


(GEO. G. HARRAP and G. OLIVER ANDERSON, Directors.) 
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Is All Well with England? A Question by Marie Corelli. 
(6d. net. Jarrolds.) 
In this little brochure the well-known novelist takes a hopeful 
line and thinks that though there is much to be done England 
will come out of the fire purified. 


Palestine. A War Map. (6d. net. Johnston.) 
A clearly printed map of the present war area in‘ Palestine, 
drawn to a scale of eleven miles to an inch. 


The Adventures of Edmund Ludlow. Told mainly by himself and 
arranged by T. A. Spalding. (1s. 6d.) Also Notes and Illus- 
trations for Teachers' Use. (2s. 6d. Nelson.) 

Edmund Ludlow's adventures during the stirring times of the 

Civil War make fascinating reading. The '' Notes "' give all the 

information that the teacher needs to enable the form to read the 

book with intelligence and interest. 


+ 


A Browning Anthology. Compiled by F. A. Forbes. 
(1s. 6d. net. Oxford University Press.) 
Following the design of the ‘‘ Oxford Plain Texts," this edition 
contains neither introduction nor notes. There are nearly 100 
pages of text, including shorter poems and some longer ones: 


Tales of a Wayside Inn. By H. W. Longfellow. Edited, with 
Introduction and Notes, by J. H. Castleman. (1s. 3d. net. 
Macmillan.) 

The poems occupy 130 pages. The explanatory notes are very 
full. Index, introduction, and an illustration of the wayside inn. 

A pleasant edition to read and hold. | 


" The Imperial Study Series."— The Old Empire and the New. 
By Arthur Percival Newton. Introduction by Sir Charles 
Lucas. (2s. 6d. net. Dent.) 

Some few years ago the Senate of the University of London 
established an Imperial Studies Committee, with Lord Milner as 
Chairman, with a view to ee the study of the history of 
the Empire and of spreading sound ideas among the thinkin 
classes. Dr. Newton is Secretary to the Committee and genera 
editor of the series. The volume here reproduces a Course of 
Rhodes Lectures given in the spring of this year. 


Letters on the Spirit of Patriotism and on the Idea of a Patriot 
King. With an Introduction by A. Hassall. (9s. 6d. net. 
Clarendon Press.) 

Internal evidence demonstrates that these letters were written 
by Viscount Bolingbroke, though no author's name appears on the 
title-page. They fill about 140 pages, preceded by an introduction 
of about thirty pages, which gives the historical setting necessary 
for the understanding of the text. 


Italy and the War. Translated from the Italian. 
By Annie Hamilton. (2s. 6d. net. Bell.) 

This, volume, published for the benefit of the Italian Red Cross, 
contains a number of essays written by professors of Italian 
Universities with the object of giving a reasoned statement of the 
cause for which Italy is fighting. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


d 


EDUCATION. 


The Advanced Montessori Method. II: The Montessori Elemen- 
tary Material. By Maria Montessori. Heinemann, 19s. 6d. 
net. 

A Textbook in the Principles of Science Teaching. By George 
Ransom Twiss. Macmillan, 7s. 6d. net. 

The Future of Public School Education. By D. B. Somérvell. 
Milford, 1s. 6d. net. 

The Dawn of Mind: An Introduction to Child Psychology. By 
Margaret Drummond. E. Arnold, 3s. 6d. net. | 
Educational Reform: Speeches delivered by the Right Hon. 

H. A. L: Fisher. Clarendon Press, 1s. net. 

The Play Movement and its Significance. By Henry 8. Curtis. 
Macmillan, 8s. net. 

The p o and Other Educators. By John Clarke. Longmans, 
B. net. 


ENGLISH. 


Pride and Prejudice. By Jane Austen. Abridged for schools by 
H. A. Treble. Macmillan, 1s. 

L'Anglais sans Peine. Etude de quelques difficultés de la langue 
anglaise, sous la forme de scénes dialoguées—traduction fran- 
çaise en regard. Par Lady Bell. Hachette. 

Coleridge: Select Poemas. 
Milford, 1s. 6d. net. 

The Child and the Mother Tongue. Notes on the Teaching of 
of English on Creative Lines as exemplified in ‘‘ The Mother 
Tongue Series." By A. A. Cock. Ginn, 4d. 


FRENCH. 


Racine: Andromaque. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by 
T. B. Rudmose-Brown. Clarendon Press, 3s. 

Le Petit Chaperon Rouge. Petite comédie enfantine en trois tab- 
leaux, avec chansons et rondes, accompagnées de musique, 
annotations, &c. Par Lady Bell. Hachette, 1s. net. 

Oxford French Plain Texts.—(1) La Grammaire. Comédie-vaude- 
ville. Par Eugéne Labiche. (2) Le Requiem du Corbeau, &c. 
Trois contes. Par Erckmann-Chatrian. Edited by H. L. 
Hutton. Clarendon Press, each 6d. net. 

Siepmann's Advanced French Series.—(1) L'Ami Fritz. Par 
Erckmann-Chatrian. Adapted and edited by Otto Siepmann. 
(Word and Phrase Book, 6d.) (2) Lettres de Mon Moulin. 
Par Alphonse Daudet. Selected and edited by G. H. Clarke. 
(3) Jack: Part IT. Par Alphonse Daudet. Adapted and 
edited by Edward C. Goldberg. (4) Le Roi des Montagnes. 
Par Edmond About. Adapted and edited by Ernest Weekley. 
Macmillan, 3s. each. l 

Key to Brackenbury’s Elementary French Exercises. Prepared by 
the Rev. B. V. F. Brackenbury and D. M. Low. Macmillan, 
3s. 6d. net. , 


For the Open-Air. 


NAME THIS FLOWER. 


How to tell the names of Wild Flowers by the 
SIMPLE WAY, without a knowledge of Botany. 


From the French of GASTON BONNIER, 
Professor at the Sorbonne. 
Translated and Edited by Prof. BOULGER. 


With 312 COLOURED PLATES and 2,715 Black 
Line Illustrations. 


Containing also a chapter on the Gathering, Preservation, 
and Uses of Plants. 


Cloth Gs. net. Pocket Size. 
PROSPECTUS will be sent on application to 


J. M. DENT & SONS, 


10-13 Bedford Street, W.C. 2. 


DISINFECTANTS 


For SCHOOL USE. 


A leaflet on School Disinfection will 
be sent post free on application to— 


The “SANITAS” Co., Ltd., 
Limehouse, London, E. 14. 


Disinfectant Manufacturers by 
Appointment to H.M. the King. 


Chosen and Edited by S. G. Dunn. : 
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DUSTLESS and HYGIENIC SCHOOLS 


On all School, Laboratory, Library, &c., Floors and Linoleums of every description 


DURING EACH VACATION for Best Results. (BRITISH MADE.) 


SE 


It is IMPORTANT to NOTE that ONE APPLICATION of“ Florigene " ALLAYS the DUST and DI RT for 2 TO 12 MONTHS, 
according to traffic, not only during each Sweeping (without sprinkling of any kind) but also throughout all the intervening periods— which is 
of greater hygienic importance, ** Florigene”’ is also easily and quickly applied, and saves time and labour. 


Theee sanitary, labour-saving, and economic advantages are NOT attained by sweeping-powders or any 


: mechanical or other method. 
NEW ADDRESS . Send for Particulars, Medical Reports and Testimonials, to the Sole Manufacturers: 


The “DUST-ALLAYER” Co., 4 Vernon Place, Bloomsbury Square, LONDON, W.C. 1. 


Contractors to the Admiralty, War Office, H.M. Office of Works, Colonial Govts., L.C.C., &e. 


Colloquial French. By William Robert Patterson. Kegan Paul, | Introduction to Inorganic Chemistry. By Alexander Smith. 


9s. 6d. net. Third edition. Bell. 8s. 6d. net. 
L'Homme à l'Oreille Cassée. Par Edmond About. Adapted and | Experimental Inorganic Chemistry. By Alexander Smith. Sixth 


Contes Choisis. Par Francois Coppée. Edited by Margaret F. | Laboratory Glassware Economy : A Practical Manual on the Reno- 


edited by Eugéne Pellissier. Macmillan, 2s. 6d. | edition. Bell. 3s. 6d. net. 
Skeat. Macmillan, 3s. | vation of Broken Glass Apparatus. By H. B. Dunnicliff. 


La Fontaine: Selected Fables. Edited, with Introduction and Macmillan. 
Notes and a Vocabulary, by Cécile Hugon. Clarendon | A Laboratory Outline of College Chemistry. By Alexander Smith. 
Press, 3s. Bell, 3s. net. 
GERMAN. The D.U. Technical Series.—Mathematics for Engineers. Part I. 
A Fly-leaf to Beresford-Webb's German Grammar. Arranged by By W. N. Rose. Chapman & Hall, 8s. 6d. net. 
SPANISH. Groundwork of Logic. By J. Welton. Clive, 4s. 
El Lazarillo de Tormes. Adapted and edited, with Notes and RELIGION. 


Grammatical Exercises, by Ch. Cerd& Richardson. Dent, 


W. H. C. Jackson (Sedbergh), 1s. l LOGIC. 
| 
| Cambridge Bible for Schools.— Tho Book of Joshua. Introduction 
| 


ls. 6d. net. ^ Y : PD : 
Spanish Conversation: Book I. By E. A. Baton. Rivingtons, PA Le by G. A. Cooke. Cambridge University Press, 
2s. 6d. one '* Where is your Faith?" The Problem of Recruiting for Christ's 
: Army in the Public Schools. By Nowcll ith. i 
The Eclogues of Faustus Andrelinus and Ioannes Arnolletus ls. E nr TONE BID AE HOE, 
Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by Wilfred P. Mustard ECONOMICS. 
Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press. Outline of Economics. By R. E. Nelson. Bell, 2s. 
The Soldier's English and IEEE tion Book. Translated sid 
e Soldier’s English and Italian Conversation Book. Translated | The Engineer Series, What Industry owes to Chemical Science. 
by Ida Dickenson from W. M. Gallichan’s “ Soldier's English- By Richard B. Pilcher and Frank Butler-Jones. With Intro- 
rench Conversation Book." Werner Laurie, 9d. duction By Sir George Beilby. Constable, 3s. net. 
The Theory of Electricity. By G. H. Livens. Cambridge Uni- 
. RUSSIAN. versity Press, 30s. net. 
Handbook of Russian. By Michael V. Trofimov and James P. . 
Scott. Vol. I: Introduction, Phonology, and Elementary GARDENING. 
Morphology. Constable, 3s. 6d. net. - The Book of the School Garden. By Charles F. Lawrance. Evans, 
3s. 6d. net. i 
The English Middle Close, By R. H. Gretton. Bell, 8s, 6d. net a RE 
e English Middle Class. By R. H. Gretton. Bell, 8s. 6d. net. | Neutrality NT T € 
A History of South Africa. By Dorothea Fairbridge. Oxford j By y aed c e zee eens: 
University Press, 3s. 6d. net. ' Manuals of Health.—The Baby. By Sophia Seekings. Christian 
r Life in Britain : From the Conquest to the Reformation. Knowledge, 9d. net 
y G. G. Coulton. Cambridge University Press, 15s. net. Harold. Be Janes E Wais "uu . | 
M E panah of British India (1818-1858). By G. Anderson and m D 2s a Toca volume cor the: Eulogy: 
. M. Subedar. Bell, 4s. 6d. Pinlipets. Stratevical Map ot Palast = TT. ins 
Historical Atlas of Europe. With Chronological Notes. By Hart. | "ips? Stratogical Map of Palestine, Syria, and Sinai Penin 
ey Fudge. Gill, 1s. Philip s Stralen T? Se err i 
The irion of Alsace-Lorraine. By Jules Duhem. Translated a Lun Sirotegical Map of Mesopotamia and Asia MERGE. eee 00: 
y Mrs. R. Stawell. Hodder & Stoughton. 2s. 6d. net. Bankine and C “By Ernest Sek T" | 
À Short History of France from Caesar's Invasion to the Battle of SEIS. ede T ai y d Pd oe Introduction by 
Waterloo. By Mary Duclaux. Fisher Unwin, 10s. 6d. net. The Marriage Will Not Take Place: A Play. By Alfred Sutro. 
French, ls. net. 
Y GEOGRAPHY. Britain's Defenders; or, Peggy's Peep into Fairyland. A fairy 
isual Geography. By Agnes Nightingale. Book III: Many play. By Rose I. Patry. French, 1s. 
Lands. Black, 10d. i The Aims of Labour. By Arthur Henderson. Headley, 1s. net. 
The Gate of Remembrance. The story of the psychological experi- 
P MATHEMATICS. menf which resulted in the discovery of the Edgar Chapel at 
Easy Arithmetic Papers. Jackson (Sedbergh). Glastonbury. By Frederick Bligh Bond. Oxford : Blackwell, 
Infinitesimal Calculus. With diagrams. By F. S. Carey. Part I. 6s. net. 
6s. net; Part IT, 10s. 6d. net. Longmans. The World's Battle Front at a Glance. Thirty-Two Maps. Philip, 
1s. 3d. 
SCIENCE. Mind and Manners: a Diary of Occasion. Simpkin, Marshall, 
Lecture Notes on Light. By J. R. Eccles. With diagrams, 9g. 6d. net. 


12s. 6d. net; without, 5s. net. Cambridge University Press. The Just Claims of Italy, By Whitney Warren. 650 cents. 
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MASON'S SCRIPTURE MANUALS. 


T these Manuals each chapter and verse of the Bible has 

been taken in order, and Questions similar to those set 
in the Oxford and Cambridge Local, the Pupil Teachers', 
and Diocesan Examinations carefully selected in every 
ehapter, together with numerous Explanatory Notes col- 
lated from various commentaries. After each question, 
the answer is either given in full, or the number of the 
verse or verses in which it occurs. 


The following Manuals are already published :— 


The Four Gospels e. Em .. each 
The Acts of the Apostles M 
Genesis and Exodus ... 

Joshua and Judges 

Samuel I sil wise rs 
Samuel II ee hou dee ede 
Kings I... 

Kings II 

Jeremiah .  .. "m T seh 

Ezra, Nehemiah, Esther, and Haggai 
Corinthians II ... ER a oh m 
The Church Catechism fos js .. 0 
Morning and Evening Services and Litany 1 

A Catechism on the Ten Commandments, with One hundred 
Practical Questions specially adapted for Children of 


all Religious Denominations in Elementary Schools. 
Price 4d. 


Kuclid (Book I) made easy for Young Beginners. Price 18. 


[12 —2—2—2—2— 2 Sor 
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JAMES GALT & CO., Ltd., MANCHESTER. 
SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & CO., LONDON. 


SCHOOL, CLASSICAL, 
MATHEMATICAL, 


BOOKS. 
Always & large Stock of 
Seoond-hand Books at 
about half prices. 


ameter 


SCHOOLS 
. SUPPLIED. BOOKS 
BOUGHT. 
J. POOLE & CD, . 
104 Oharing Oross Road, 


LONDON, W.O. 


Telephone No.: 1088 Gerrard, 
NEW ARO SECORD-HAND. ALL INQUIRIES ANSWERED. 


AND SCIENTIFIC 


The Duty and Discipline 
Movement. 


PATRON: 
Her Royal Highness Princess Louise, Duchess of Argyll. 
| JOINT PRESIDENTS: 
Her Grace the Duchess of Newcastle. 

The Rt. Honble. Lord Willoughb} de Broke, D.L. 
FOUNDER AND CHAIRMAN OF EXECUTIVE: 
The Rt. Honble. the Earl of Meath, P.C., K.P. 
CHAIRMAN OF COUNCIL: 

The Rt. Honble. the Lord Rathcreedan. 


TEACHERS INVITED to act as 
HONORARY LOCAL SECRETARIES. 


HE Duty and Discipline Movement was founded to 
combat indiscipline and slackness in the national life, 
especially in the home and in the school, and to give 

reasonable support to all legitimate authority. The Move- 
ment, therefore, has strong claims upon the attention of all 
who are engaged in the teaching profession. At the present 
time efforts are being made to extend the scope of its activi- 
ties and still further to increase its usefulness. Teachers 
who would be willing to act as Honorary Local Secretaries 
of the Movement are earnestly requested to write to the 
Secretary, who will send gratis and post free a special 
pamphlet for teachers, together with full information 
regarding the Movement. All communications should. be 
addressed to—' THE SECRETARY, The Duty and Discipline 


| Movement, 117 Victoria Street, London, S. W. 1. 


School World. 


A MONTHLY MAGAZINE OF EDUCATIONAL 
WORK AND PROGRESS. 


‘THE aim of '" The School World” is to 

provide teachers with information of 
practical and permanent value. To this end 
all. important changes and developments 
affecting education are dealt with by leading 


authorities and experienced teachers. 

The magazine is indispensable to all edu- 
cational workers who desire to keep in touch 
with modern methods of education. 


PRICE 6d. VOLUME XIX, 1917, 7s. Gd. net. 
*.* A new volume began with the January number. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD.. LONDON. 


D mune AO e Sg SSS i =P ————  m— H—: 
London: Printed by C. T, HoocGsoN & Sov, Newton Street, Kingsway. Lorton, W.U2; and Poni shet by PRANCIS Hop so0 N32 Farringdon Street, 12.€7 4. 
! Entered at the New York Post Ove as Second Canis matte . 
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JOURNAL OF THE COLLEGE OF PRECEPTORS 


Vol. LXXI No. 667 


* 


AUGUST 1, 1918 


Published Quarterly. Price, to 
Non-Members, 6d.: by post, 7d. 
Annual Subscription, 2s. 


THE 


COLLEGE OF PRECEPTORS. 


Incorporated by Royal Charter. 
BLOOMSBURY SQUARE, W.C.1. 


GENERAL MEETING. 


The Half-Yearly General Meeting of the 
Members of the Corporation will be held at 
the College, Bloomsbury Square, on Satur- 
day, the 26th of October, 1918, at 9.80 p.m. 


LECTURES FOR TEACHERS. 


A Course of Twelve Lectures on 
"Changes in Education," by Professor 
John Adams, will begin on Thursday, 
the 3rd of October, at 6 p.m. 


For Syllabus, see page 124. 


Lcd 


EXAMINATIONS. 


Diplomas. — The next Examination 
of Teachers for the Diplomas of the College 
will begin on the 80th of December, 1918. 


The Summer Diploma Examination has 
been discontinued. 


Practical Examination for Certifi- 
cates of Ability to Teach.— The next 
Practical Examination will be held in 
February, 1919. 


Certificate and Lower Forms Ex- 
aminations.—The Christmas Examina- 
cine will begin on the 2nd of December, 


Entry Forms must be returned by the 21st 
of October. ^ 


. Professional Preliminary Examina- 
tions.—The next Examination will begin 
on the 3rd of September, 1918. 


Entry Forms must be returned by the 6th 
of August. 


Commercial Examinations.—An Ex- 
amination for Certificates of Proficiency in 
Commercial Subjects will be held in 


December, 1918. 


The Re 
tions can 
Beoretary. 


ations for the above Examina- 
obtained on application to the 


G. CHALMERS, Secretary. 


L 
1 
1 


' THE ASSOCIATED BOARD 


OF THE R.A.M. AND R.C.M. 
FOR LOCAL BXAMINATIONS IN MUSIC. 


Patron: HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 


LOCAL CENTRE EXAMINATIONS (Syllabus A). 
Examinations in Theory held in March and Novem- 
ber at all Centres. In tical Subjects in March- 
April at all Centres, and in the London District and 
certain Provincial Centres in November-December 
also. Entries forthe November- mber Examina- 
tions close Wednesday, October 16th, 1918. 
SCHOOL EXAMINATIONS (Syllabus B). 
Held throughout the British Isles three times a 
vear, viz. October - November, March-April, and 
June - J uly. Entries for the October - November 
Examinations close Wednesday, October 9th, 1918. 
` Specimen Theory Papers set in past years (Local 

Centre or School) can be obtained on application. 
Price 4d. per set, per year, post free. 

The Board offers annually SIX EXHIBITIONS, 
tenableat the R.A. M.or R.C.M. for twoor three years. 

Syllabuses A and B, the Syllabus in Bar Training 
an Sent Singing, entry forms and any further in- 
formation will be sent post free on application to— 


JAMES MUIR, Secretary, 
15 Bedford Square, London, W.C. 1. 
Telegrams: ‘‘ Associa, London.”’ 


University 
Correspondence College. 


(FOUNDED IN 1887.) 


PRINCIPAL: 
WILLIAM BRIGGS, LL.D., D.C.L., M.A., B.8c., 
F.C.8., F.R.A.8. 


LONDON UNIVERSITY 
DEGREES 


(Open to both sexes without conditions of residence). 


At the B.A. and B.8c. Examinations, 1905-14, 
above Two Thousand U.C.C. Students passed, 
taking 833 places in Honours. 


A Short Guide 


to London University Examinations, giving 


full Particulars of Courses and Fees, post 
free to Private Students from— 


THE SECRETARY, 


No. 15 BURLINGTON HOUSE, CAMBRIDCE | 


ONDON COLLEGE OF MUSIC. 
(Incorporated.) 
GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, LONDON, W.1. 
Patron: His GRACE THE DUKE oF LEEDS. 


Dr. P. J. Karn, Mus. Bac. Cantab., Principal. 
G. Avcustvs HorwEs, Esq., Dir. Exams. 


EXAMINATIONS, LOCAL AND HIGHER. 

The NEXT EXAMINATION for Certificates in 
PIANOFORTE, ORGAN, VIOLIN, SINGING, 
ELOCUTION, THEORY, &c., will be held in 


. London and at over 400 Local Gentres in DECBMBER 


(last day of entry, NOVEMBER 15). 

The Higher Examinations for the Diplomas of 
Associate (A.L.C.M.) and Licentiate (L.L.C.M.) are 
held in APRIL, JULY, and DECEMBER: and for the 
Diplomas of Associate in Music (A.Mus.L.C.M.), 
Licentiate in Music (L.Mus.L.C.M.), the Teachers’ 
Diploma and Fellowship in JULY and DECEMBER. 

NEw LoCAL CBNTRES may be formed, also SCHOOL 
CENTRES. The Secretary will supply all particulars. 

Attention is directed to the Regulations regarding 
awards in Medals and Book Prizes. 


SYLLABUS, with Annual Report and Forms of 
Entry, may be had of the SECRETARY. 


In the Educational Department students are 
received and thoroughly trained under the best 
Professors at moderate fees. 

Lessons in Pianoforte, Violin, Singing, Elocution 
Harmony and Counterpoint; Modern 3-manua 
Organ ; Courses of Training for Teachers. 


A. GAMBIER HOLMES, Secretary. 
UN IVERSITY OF 8T. ANDREWS. 


L.L.A. DIPLOMA FOR WOMEN. 

The attention of Candidates is drawn to the 
Ordinary and Honours Diplomas for, Teachers, 
which &re strongly recommended as suitable for 
those who are or intend to be teachers. 

Examinations are held at Aberdeen, Bedford, Bel- 
ast, Birmingham, Blackburn, Brighton, Bristol, 
Cambridge, Cardiff, Croydon, Dublin, Edinburgh, 
Exeter, Glasgow, Hull, Leeds, Liverpool, London, 
Manchester, Middlesbrough, Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
Norwich, Nottingham, Oxford, Plymouth, 8t. 
Andrews, Sheffleld, Southampton, and several 
other towns. 

Information regarding the Bxaminations may 
be obtained from the SECRETARY L.L.A. Scheme, 
The University, St. Andrews. 


WOLSEY 
HALL 
OXFORD. 


POSTAL TUITION 


London University 
MATRIC., INTER., & FINAL 
B.8c. (oom), B.D., 


B.A. 


FREE GUIDE 


on application to 


THE SECRETARY. 
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NEW SESSION BEGINS MONDAY, 
SEPTEMBER 30. 


BIRKBECK COLLEGE 


BRNEAMS BUILDINGS, CHANCERY LANA, E.C.4. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 
COURSES OP STUDY (Day and Evening) 
FOR DEGREES IN 


ARTS, SCIENCE, ECONOMICS, LAWS, 


ander RECOGNIZED TEACHERS of the University. 


ante laun cee English Fiac German, 
lan, History, Geography, Logic, Econonics, 
Mathematics (Pure and Applied). 


SCIENOE. —Chemistry, Physics, Mathematics (Pure 
and Applied), Botany, Zoology, Geology. 


CEOCRAPHY DIPLOMA and MATRICULATION. 
Evening Oourses fortheDegreos in Economics and Laws. 
POST GRADUATE AND RESEARCH WORK. 


Day: Arts, £10. 108. ; Science, £17. 108. 
smenton ET Evening: Arts, Science, or Economics, 
£5. 5s, 


Prospectus post free, Calendar 6d. (by post 74d.). 


ENGINEERING AND TECHNICAL OPTICS. 


NORTHAMPTON POLY- 


TECHNIC INSTITUTE, 
ST. JOHN STREET, LONDON, F.C. 


ENGINEERING DAY COLLEGE. 

Full Day Courses in the Theory and Practice of 
Civil, Mechanical, and Electrical Engineering will 
commence on Monday, 30th September, 1918. The 
Courses in Civil and Mechanical Engineering in- 
clude specialization in Automobile and Aeronauti- 
cal Engineering, and those in Electrical Engineering 
include specialization in Radio-Telegraphy. 

ENTRANCE EXAMINATION on Tuesday and 
Wednesday, 24th and 25th September, 1918. These 
courses include Periods spent in commercial work- 
shops and extend over four years. They also repare 
for the Degree of B.Sc. in Engineering at the Univer- 
i of London. Fees, £15 or £11 per annum. 

HREE ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS of the 
value of £52 each will be offered for competition at 
the entrunce examination in September, 1918, 


TECHNICAL OPTICS. 
, Full and Part Time Courses, both Duy and Even- 
ing in this Important department of Applied Science 
will be given in specially equipped laboratories and 
lecture rooms. 

AN AITCHESON SCHOLARSHIP (value £30) 
will be offered in this department at the Entrance 
Examination. 

Full particulars as to fees, dates, &c., and all infor- 
mation respecting the work of the Institute, can be 
obtained at the Institute, or on application to 
R. MULLINEUX WALMSLEY, D.Sc., Principal, 
ccc DAE A Sa IR, 


RS. CURWEN'S PIANO- 


valid ... FORTE METHOD. 

EAR TRAINING AND SIGHT SINGING 

FROM SOL-FA AND STAFF. 

HOLIDAY COURSES for MUSIC TEACHERS 
will be held from Angust 6th to 16th, every day (ex- 
clusive of Bank Hoiidays), at Wigmore (late Bech- 
stein) Hall Studios, Wigmore Street, by Miss SCOTT 
GARDNER and Miss MARGARET KNaGGS, A.R.C.M. 

Application to be made before July 31st to Miss 
GARDNER or Miss KNaGGs, Wigmore Hall Studios, 
Wigmore Street, W.1. 


lace LT ETE a TIE oT SE TT RR 
S FRENCH MISTRESS, resident 


or visiting. Age 36. (Brevet Supérieur.) 
Fourteen years’ experience English Schools. Pre- 
pares for Higher Local and Matriculation ; hundreds 
of successes. — 582 F, Hoorkr’s, Educational Agents, 
13 Regent Street, 8.W.1. Established 1881. 


Teachers Registration Council 


Representative of the Teaching Profession 
(Constituted by Order in Council, 29 Feb.,1912.) 


In accordance with the above-mentioned 
Order a 


REGISTER OF TEACHERS 


is now maintained by the Council. 


For Information apply to— 
THE SECRETARY, 
TEACHERS REGISTRATION COUNCIL, 


47 BEDFORD SQUARE, 
Lonpoy, W.C.1. 


ARIA GREY TRAINING 

COLLEGE ror WOMEN TEACHERS IN 

HIGH, SECONDARY, AND PREPARATORY 
SCHOOLS. 

RECOGNIZED BY THE BOARD OF EDUCATION, 
In connexion with the London University and 
recognized by the Cambridge Teachers’ Training 

Syndicate. 


Principal: Miss KATHARINE IL. JonnstTon, B.A. 
ondon, M.A. Sheffield, Girton College, Moral 
Sciences Tripos, Cambridge Teachers’ Train- 

ing Certificate. 

Students admitted in January and September to 
yrepare for the London and Cambridge Teachers’ 

iploma and the Higher Certificate of the National 
Froebel Union. 

Demonstration School attached to the College; 
and practice for Students in neighbouring schools 
ander the supervision of specialists, 

Tuition fees £24. A number of Scholarships from 
£8 to £24 offered to Students with a Degree or its 
equivalent. Loan Fund. Special grants to Honours 
Students of £28 towards Hostel fees, or £15 if living 
in rooms. 

Particulars of College Hall and Registered Lodg- 
ings can be obtained from the PRINCIPAL at The 
Maria Grey College, Salubsury Road, Brondesbury, 
London, N.W. 6. 


ISITING aud NON-RESIDENT 


engagements desired, — Fully trained and 
certificated Gymnastic and Dancing Mistress. 826 E. 
—'' Art" Mistress; studied Paris and London. 
R.D.S., &c. 100 E.—As Language Mistress. French, 


German, Italian. 1678 B.—Music Mistress. Piano, : 


Violin. 872 E.— Elocution. Gold Medallist. 101 E. 
—HooPER's, Educational Agents, 13 Regent Street, 
S.W.1. Many others. List gratis if requirements 
stated. Established 1881. Stamp. 


EE TO ITE TE IT MUS CER OT GG UC LT ERE PLES DLE GI UNUM AE RS CUL NUUS SS IE JU SUE EIC RE 
QCHOOL MISTRESSES required 
Kk (RESIDENT).— French, German, some Eng- 
lish, Latin; £100. * Art,” prepare R.D.S.; £70. 
Assistant, English, Modern Geography; from £80; 
no supervision duties. Boys’ Preparatory Junior, 
English, Ablett's Drawing throughout School ; from 
£80. Kindergarten; £75. Music; £75. Assistant 
English, Mathematics; £75. Assist Principal, 
general subjects; £50.— Hoorgr’s, 13 Regent Street, 
S.W.1. Many vacancies, liberal salaries ; no charge 
till placed. Stamp. 


AS FORM MISTRESS. — Boys’ 
School. Age 24. Seven years' experience, 


two years present engagement. Certificated Eng- 
lish, French, Latin, Music, Theory, Harmony, Class 
Singing. Elocution. Warmly recommended.—883 E, 
Hooprr’s, 13 Regent Street, S.W.1. Others. Es- 
tablished 1881. Stamp. 


| JOINT ACENCY FOR WOMEN TEACHERS. 


OAKLEY HOUSE, 


| 14, 16, & 18 BLOOMSBURY STREET, Lonpow, W.C.1. 


i 


i 


Under the management of a Committee appointed 
by the Teachers’ Guild, College of Preceptors, 
Head Mistresses’ Association, Association of 
Assistant Mistresses, and Welsh County Schools 
Association. 


HIS Agency has been established 


for the purpose of enabling Teachers to find 
work without unnecessary cost. All fees have 
therefore been calculated on the lowest basis to 
cover the working expenses. 
No Registration Fees are charged to members of 
the above Associations, and their Commissions are 
reduced. 


Hours for Interviews (during August) : 
. . 11.30 a.m. to 1 p.m., and 3 to 4 p.m. 
Saturdays, 11.30 a.m. to 1 p.m. 
When possible, special appointments should be 
arranged. 
Registrar, Miss ALICE M. FOUNTAIN. 


JOINT SCHOLASTIC AGENCY. 


23 Southampton St., Bloomsbury Sq., W.C. 1. 


This Agency is under the direction of a Committee 
representing the following leading Educational 
Associations :— 


HEAO MASTERS' CONFERENCE. 
INCORPORATED ASSOCIATION OF HEAD MASTERS. 
COLLEGE OF PRECEPTORS. 
TEACHERS' GUILD. . 

ASSOCIATION OF ASSISTANT MASTERS. 


Registrar: Mr. E. A. VIRGO. 


The object of this Agency is to render assis- 
tanoe at a minimum oost to Masters seoking 
appointments. The lowest possible fees are 
therefore oharged. 


Interviews by appointment from 12 noon to 1.30 
p.m., and from 35 p.m. to 5 p.m. ; on Saturdays, from 
11 a.m. to 12.30 p.m. 


A PROSPECTUS will be sent on application. 

ECTURER in English, History, and 

Arithmetic, wanted in September, 

for small Training College. Commencing 
salary £140 per annum. Apply— 


PRINCIPAL, 
11 Fitzroy Square, 


W.1. 


OR. KING'S 
(«i») ANALOGOUS SHORTHAND 


WA CAN BE LEARNED IN 3 HOURS. 


FOUNDED ON THE ALPHABET. 


From any Bookseller, 18. 6d. net. 
If any ditticulty, send direct to 


^ 7 H. KING, 15 St. Mary's Terrace, W. 2. 


GIESZESPNO RENNNESCODUI ES M UCET HK DNRATRCNETOK GENER INETSOÉAT SEP ENCNNES REN DU TENE TREES 
NCHOOL MISTRESSES required 

(NON-RESIDENT).— English, Modern Geo- 
graphy: £160. For Grammar School, Boys, well 
qualified jn French ; £170, rising to £225. Assistant 
English: Science, Mathematics: £170. Junior Eng- 
lish, Botany, Drawing: £75. — HooPER's, Edu- 
cational Agents, 13 Regent Street, S,W.1. Estab- 
lished 1881. Stamp. 


DENMARK HILL PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE AND SCHOOL OF MASSAGE. 


Training Strictly Swedish. Residential Hostel Attached. Scholarships, Value £40 and £20, Offered Annually. 


The College has Open-air Gymnasium and Sports Ground. It is efficiently staffed and the Course of Training is recognized by Public 
Examination Boards. 


For further particulars apply: Miss E. SPELMAN STANGER, Member and Examiner of the Incorporated Society of Trained Masseuses, Sunray Avenue, 
Herne Hill, London, S.E. 24. 


CAREYS “GRADUS AD PARNASSUM,” | SECOND-HAND SCHOOL BOOKS. 


WITH THE ENGLISH MEANINGS. 
Please write for Catalogue to 


Revised, Corrected, and Augmented by a Member of the 
University of Cambridge. 
GEORGE OVER, 
Educational Bookseller, RUGBY. 


Post 8vo, cloth, price 7s. 
THE STATIONERS’ COMPANY, Srationrers’ HALL, LONDON. 


coco PX o a —Á 007 
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(ESTABLISHED OVER 80 YEARS. 
Proprietors :— 


Messrs, Griffiths, Powell & Smith. 


Offices: 12 & 13 Henrietta Street, 
Covent Garden, London, W.C.2. 


Telegraphic Address :— 
Scholasque, Westrand, London." 
Telephone :—1021 Gerrard. 


Scholastic. 


Head Masters and Prinoipals of Public 
and Private Schools desirous of engaging quali- 
fied and well recommended English or Foreign Resi- 
dent, Non-resident, or Visiting Assistant Masters, 
ean have eligible Candidates introduced to them 
(free of charge) by stating their requirements to 
Messrs, GRIFFITHS, POWELL & SMITH. 

A List of Vacancies will be forwarded on 
application to Graduates and other well qualified 
Assistant Masters seeking appointments for 
next term. 

Schools Transferred and Valued, Part- 
nerships arranged. Wo charge unless 
sale effected. List of Boys’ and of Girls’ 
Schools and School Partnerships for Sale, 
sent Gratis to intending Purchasers, TO 


WHOM NWO COMMISSION IS CHARGED; 


Assistant Mistresses. 

Head Mistresses aud Principals of Public 
and Private Schools requiring English or 
Poreign Assistant Mistresses can,on appli- 
cation to Messrs. GRIFFITHS, POWELL 
& SMITH, have suitable Candidates placed 
in immediate communication with them 
free of charge. 

A List of Vacancies will be forwarded to 
English and Foreign Assistant Mistresses 
andother'Teachersonapplication. Liberal 
Salaries. 


COUNTY BOROUCH OF WEST HAM. 


CENTRAL SECONDARY SCHOOL 
(CO-EDUCATIONAL), 
STRATFORD, LONDON, E. 15. 


—— e 


APPLICATIONS are invited for 


the t of FORM MISTRESS. Graduate 
with good French required. Subsidiary subjects 
should be stated, Commencing salary according to 
qualifications and experience, rising by annual 
increments of £10 to £250. 

_Applications, giving full information as to educa- 
tion, training, and experience, should be sent in as 
soon as possible to the PRINCIPAL, Central Second- 
ary School, Tennyson Road, Stratford, London, E.15. 

l GEORGE E. HILLEARY, 
Education Department, - Town Clerk. 
West Ham, E. 15. 
16th July. 1918. 


m fth July. 1918. i nŮĖÁ 
AST LONDON COLLEGE 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON). 


„JUNIOR DEMONSTRATOR IN PHYSICS 
required. Salary £180 per annum. For particulars 
Mey, to the REGISTRAR. East London College, 
“ue End Road, London, E.1. 


end Road, London, El. — 002 
UNIVERSITY OF BRISTOL. 


The following Prospec i 
pectuses will be forwarded 
ree on application :— 


FACULTY OF ARTS (including Theology). 
ips LTY OF SCIENCE. 
ACULTY OF MEDICINE: 


Medici 7 TN 
Healtie’ and Surgery, Dental Surgery, Public 


FACULTY OF ENGINEERING : 
ivil, Mechanical, Electrical, Automobile. 


Teachers Training Department (Men). 
>» : A (Women). 
EESTAMUR COURSES. 
Bü ENING CLASSES. 
ALLS OF RESIDENCE. 


Matrie } 
Certina lation Examination Papers and School 
e Examination Papers, post free 6d. per set. 


JAMES RAFTER, M.A., Registrar. 


THE EDUCATIONAL TIMES, 


LONDON MATRICULATION. 


_Day and Evening Classes may be taken up at any 
time of the year at proportionate fees. 


Annually for the last 25 years about 
100 Students of U.T.C. have passed London 
Matriculation. 


LABORATORY WORK. 


Practical Classes in Chemistry, Physics, Botany, 
and Zoology are held throughout the year, inciud- 
ing the ordinary School Vacations. 


PRIVATE TUITION. 


Private tuition may be taken up at any time 
either during Term or in the ordinary School 
Vacations, in all subjects for London University 
and other Examinations, or for Independent Study. 


Full particulars may be had from 
THE PRINCIPAL, 
UNIVERSITY TUTORIAL COLLEGE, 
RED LION SQUARE, HOLBORN, W.C. 1. 


NORMAL CORR. COLLEGE 


(FOUNDED 1889.) 
EXAMINATIONS 
FOR WHICH THE NORMAL 


PREPARES. - 


A.C.P. and L.C.P. County Scholarships. 
College of Preceptors. | Matriculation. 
Professional Prelim. | Degree Examination. 


Froebel. | Hygiene, 
L.L.A. Languages. 
Pupil Teachers. | Music. 


Preliminary Certif. 
Certificate. 
Oxford & Camb. Locals. 


| Science and Art. 
Other Qualifying 
Exams. 


| SEND FOR NORMAL GUIDE. 


Cr. 8vo. 184 pages. Price 6d. net. 


FREE To readers of this paper on 
g receipt of 2d. to cover postage. 


47 MELFORD Roap, Eastj Dutwicu, S.E.22, 
and 110 AVONDALEtSQUARE, LONDON, S.E.]. 


On Educational, 

Sclentific, Medical, 
BOOKS Law, Theological, and 
ALL other Subjects. 

SECOND HAND AT HALF PRICES. 
NEW BOOKS AT DISCOUNT PRICES. 
BOOKS SENT ON APPROVAL. 
Catalogues Free. State Wants. Books Bought. 

W. & G FOYLE, 

121/123 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C.2. 
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EDUCATIONAL AGENCY, | University Sutoriat College. 


LONDON. 


Messrs. 


TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, 


Educational Agents, 


158 to 162 OXFORD STREET, 
LONDON, W.1. 


Directors : 
8. A. TRUMAN. 
JAMES HEARD, B.A. 
(Trinity College, Cambridge). 


Telegrams—*'' TUTORESS, PHONE, LONDON." 
Telephone—Museum 1136. 


This Agency is under distinguished patron- 
age, including that of the Erie pant of 
many of our leading Schools. 


A.—EMPLOYMENT DEPARTMENT. 


(i ASSISTANT MASTERS & TUTORS. 

MESSRS. TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY 

introduce University and other qualified 

ENGLISH and FORRBIGN MASTERS 

and TUTORS to Schools and Private 
Families. 


(ii) ASSISTANT MISTRESSES. 


MESSRS. TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY 

introduce University, Trained, und other 

unlified ENGLISH and FOREIGN LADY 
TEACHERS to Girls’ and Boys’ Schools. 


(iii) LADY MATRONS AND HOUSE- 
KEEPERS. 


MESSRS. TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY 
introduce well qualified and expersen 
MATRONS, HOUSEK EPERS. 


LADY 
and HOUSE MISTRESSES to Boys and 
Girls' Schoolse 

No oharge is made to Prinot , and no charge 


of any kind 1s made to can dates unless an on- 
gagement be secured pedes a this Agenoy, when 
the terms are most reasonable. © 


B. SCHOOL TRANSFER DEPARTMENT. 


A separate Department, under the direct 
management of one of the Principals, 1s 
devoted entirely to the negotiations connected 
with the transfer of Schoolsand Introduction 
of Partners. 

MESSRS. TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, 
being in clese and constant communication 
with the Principals of nearly all the chief 
Girls’ and Boys’ Schools in the United 
Kingdom, to many of whom they have had 
the privilege of acting as Agents, and having 
on their books always a large number of 
thoroughly genuine Schools for Sale and 
Partnerships to negotiate, as well as the 
names and requirements of numerous would- 
be purchasers, can offer unusual facilities 
for satisfactorily negotiating the TRANSFER 
of SCHOOLS, and arranging PARTNER- 
SHIPS. 


All communications amd inquiries are 
treated in the strictest confidence. 


C.—PUPILS’ DEPARTMENT. 


MESSRS. TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY 
have a carefully organized Department for 
the introduction of Pupils to Schools and 
other Educational Establishments. No 
charge is made for registration. 


Any negotiations entrusted to MESSRS. TRUMAN 
& KNICHTLEY receive prompt and oareful 
attention, every effort being made to save 
olients as much time and trouble as possible. 


| Full particulars will be furwarded on application. 
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Cambridge University Press 


Books suitable for the COLLEGE OF PRECEPTORS EXAMINATIONS, Midsummer and Christmas, 1919 


Ehe Pitt Press Series, &r. English 
Author Work Editor Net Price Author Work Net Price 
Scott Lady of the Lake J. H. B. Masterman 3/6 . . ; 
ee Kenilworth J. H. Flather 2/6 A. S. West Revised English Granunar 3/6 
Shakespeare As You Like It A. W. Verity 2J- A. S. West Revised Englisb Grammar for Beginners 1/6 
2 King Richard II - 2/- | T. G. Tucker and l -— 1 : 
Spenser Faerie Queene, Books I and II L. Winstanley ea. 56 R. s. Wail } English Grammar, Deseriptive and Historical 3J- 
Caesar De Bello Gallico, Book VII A. G. Peskett 2/9 PONTOSAT 
Es " zs Book VII E. S. Shuckburgh 2/5 E.A.A. Varnish & A Junior Graphic Grammar ^. 2l6 
(with eocabulary) J. H. Hanly ` 
Cicero De Senectute J. N. Reid 4/6 i Handbosb ot Bush " 
Vergil Aeneid, Book I A. Sidgwick 2/5 | D. B. Nicolson à Handbook of Englis ^ 
A d Book I {with rocabwlary) 2/5 | W. Murison English Composition 6'- 
Euripides Hecuba W. S. Hadley 36 | In Two Parts each 36 
Xenophon Anabasis, Book HTT | A. Pretor 2/6 | Key to Exercises 66 
a "s Bonk DET OEE parada rg TM owes o ' T. N. Toller Outlines of the History of the English Language 5. 
Ebhe Cambridge Bible for Schools and Colleges | 
Samuel 11 A. F. Kirkpatrick 26 | History 
The Gospel according to St Mark A. Plummer 2/9 l , 
The Acts of the Apostles J. R. Lumby 4J- | J. E. Morris History of Modern Europe from the Middle of the 
melo CT EE ee or ste ud Text. ae | Sixteenth Century 46 
e Acts of the Apostles (Greek Tex '. F. Burnside ! eee : 
Thessalonians | and Il G. G. Findlay 2/5 | J. E. Morris Enrope in the XIX Century, 1815-1878 3- 
or with Greek Text 3/6 J. E. Morris Great Britain and Ireland 4. 
Colossians and Philemon (Greek Text) A. L. Wiliams 3/6 In 2 parts, divided at 1603 each 2/3 
The Smaller Cambridge Bible tor Schools ie Pee Separately di 
Samuel Il A. F. Kirkpatrick 2- | A. D. Innes History of England for Use in Schools 6:- 
The Gospel according to St Mark G. F. Maclear 21- | In 3 parts: Part I, to 1509 26 
The Acts of the Apostles H.C. O. Lanchester 2/- Part II, 1509-1714 26 - 
. f | z Part III, 1689-1912 26 
... €he Bebised Version for Schools | 1399-1603 separately 3;- 
Samuel Il R. O. Hutchinson 2.6 | w. H. Woodward A Short History of the Expansion of the British 
The Gospel according to St Mark r eis and se | Einpire from 1500-1911 5. 
Mrs. Chitty / 
The Acts of the Apostles : C. West- Watson 2/6 W. H. Woodward An Outline History of the British Empire from 
Thessalonians, Timothy. and Titus H. W. Fulford 2/6 1500-1911 26 


RECENT EDUCATIONAL PUBLICATIONS 
Milton: Areopagitica. With a Commentary by sir | AText-Book of Experimental Psychology. 


RICHARD C. JEBB, and with Supplementary Material. Extra | With Laboratory Exercises. By CHARLES S. Myers, M.A., 
.fcap 8vo. Pitt Press Series. Ready shortly — | M.D., Sc.D. Second edition. Part I, Text-Book. Part II, . 
| 
ij 


è Z l Laboratory Exercises. With a plate and 66 figures and 
Shakespeare: King Richard ll. Edited, with : | : 


diagrams. Demy Svo. 10s 6d net 
Introduction, Brief Notes, and Glossary, by J. H. Lonsan, 


** Probably the most complete text-book of experimental psychology in 
M.A. With a frontispiece. Pott Svo. 1s 6d net. Granta this or any other language, Every page is loaded with trustworthy state- 
Shakespeare Series 


ments of verified fact, vet the argumentation is so well ordered and the 
style so concise and clear that the book can be read with ease and 

Translation from French. By R.L. Gc. | 
Ritcuie, M.A., Lecturer in French in the University of Edin- ' The Cambridge Bible for Schools and 


pleasure.” —Nature 
burgh, and JamEs M. Moore, M.A., Rector of the Madras , l 
College, St Andrews. Demy 8vo. 6s 6d net | Colleges. The following have recently been published :— 


By the same Authors: A Manual of French Composition. | The Book of Deuteronomy (R.V.) Edited by Sir 
Demy 8vo. bs net GEORGE ADAM SMITH. 68 6d net 

Graduated French Dictation. By Svoszy H. | The Book of Joshua (R.V.) Edited by G. A. COOKE, D.D. 
Moore, B.A. 2s 6d net 28 Od nct 


The Book of Job (R.V.) Edited by A. B. Davipsox, 
LL.D., and H. C. O. LANCHESTER, M.A. 58 net 


Obadiah and Jonah (R.V.) Edited by H. C. O. Lax- 
CHESTER, M.A. 2s 0d net 


‘A collection of crisp and interesting fragments for dictation, * traduc- 
tion sous la dictée," and if we may call it so ‘version sous la dictée,’ or 
translation into English from dictated French—the last for sixth-form 
work only... . We heartily recommend this book to modern language 
teachers," — The Journal of Education 


The Story of the People of Britain. 1: 
books. Crown 8vo. Book I, 55 ».c.-1485 a.D. By Mary | 
Sarson. With 54 illustrations. 28. Book II, 1485-1688. By | 
Many Sarsonx. With 58 illustrations. 28 8d. Book III, 1688- | 
1815. By Lucy Hanson, With 62 illustrations. 2s 6d. Book | 
IV, 1815-1914. By Lucy Hanson. With 67 illustrations. 289d | : 
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THE GOVERNMENT AND PRIVATE SCHOOLS. 


Tur discussions on Mr.'Fisher's Education Bill con- 
tain little of comfort or of reassurance for those who 
are interested in private schools. The pious aspira- 
tions of the measure, as described in the preamble of 
the original draft, included the provision of a ‘‘ national 
System of education." This is & phrase which is open 


to several different interpretations and one which is of | 
, little help to us until it has been clearly defined. It 


may mean that all the educational forces of the coun- 
try, of whatever kind, are to be brought under the 
direct and full control of the national or central ad- 
ministration. So defined, the phrase would express 
nothing more than an aspiration, since the politieal, 
ecclesiastical, and social forces of the country would 
Prevent any such measure of full control. Another 
interpretation of the phrase may be that we are to 
have a national system developed as a thing in itself, 
complete and symmetrical in its parts, but not wholly 
Comprehensive, since outside its confines there would 
be schools and institutions working in partial or com- 
plete independence of Government control. Such a 
System would stand as a kind of model or pattern 
designed to exemplify the Government's idea of what 
Schools should be and of the relation between schools 
of different grades. A third possible interpretation of 
the phrase is that a national system may be set up 
Which provides for a due supervision of every kind of 


! 
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educational work but does not aim either at the sup- 
pression of non-Government schools or, at leaving such 
schools to pursue their way in complete independence. 
This third interpretation would aim at a middle course 
between that of compelling all schools to be fully regu- 
lated by the State and that of pretending that schools 
which are not so regulated are officially non-existent. 

It will be seen that everything turns on the meaning 
of the word '' system." To some minds this word sug- 
gests a measure of rigid control and perfect balance, 
only to be secured by the activity of duly appointed 
officials. | Where such officials are already in existence 
it is to be expected that they will take the view that 
a real '' national system ” can be promoted only under 
their own supervision. Inasmuch as the official ad- 
ministration has a large share in drafting Education 
Bills, it is to be presumed that it will show a tendency 
in its proposals to discourage all educational enterprise 
which is not to be brought under its full control. The 
possibility of being ealled upon to supply answers in 
Parliament to questions concerning matters over which 
its authority is less than complete makes any Govern- 
ment department reluctant to undertake tasks which 
have not been defined with exact precision. It is an 
almost invariable feature of officialdom everywhere 
that it shrinks from novel duties and new forms of 
responsibility unless it has had a share in defining 
them. Over the portal of every Government depart- 
ment might be inscribed Gray's line: 


'" Leave, oh, leave me to repose.” 


This being the nature of Government officials, we 
can hardly wonder that the Board of Education pre- 
fers to regard a national system of education as one 
whieh is fully under its supervision. Since it is im- 
possible to have & controlled system whieh is fully 
comprehensive, we have the result that the Board is 
willing to direct a system which is complete in itself 
and takes no cognizance of privately conducted schools 
unless and until they are willing to become dovetuiled 
into the official scheme. 

This interpretation of the term '' system,” implying 
as it does a full control, is one which should be widened. 
We might speak of a national system of education even 


€ 
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if every school were working on independent lines, for 
the word " system "' may be used to describe a method 
or practice in educational affairs, and we might have 
an English system of education which provided for the 
due supervision of every form of educational effort 
without making any attempt to prescribe regulations 
in detail or to effect à minute supervision of the work 
lone in every school or institution. It is evident that 
the national welfare and the interests of the children 
may be held to call for some measure of public control 
over every educational activity. We ought not to 
permit a state of things which allows any person, how- 
ever ignorant, to undertake the instruction of children. 
On the other hand, we have to recognize the fact that 
in such a highly organized country as Germany and in 
such a democratic community as the United States the 
people make use of privately managed schools. The 
preference thus expressed may be distressing to those 
who cherish a democratic theory, but it constitutes a 
factor which cannot be ignored. If we are to have a 
national system of education in England we must 
recognize the fact that our scheme must not be sys- 
tematic in the rigid or official sense, but must be as 
free and elastic us is possible, consistently with the 
provision of such a kind of supervision as shall serve 
to ensure efficiency in education. _ 

It is perhaps to be regretted that the case for a 
proper recognition of privately conducted schools has 
mainly been left in the hands of those who conduct 
them. Arguments coming from this source, however 
good in themselves, are apt to be discredited as being 
dictated by private interests. The controversy has 
tended to swing between official and supercilious 
phrases such as “‘ private-venture schools," with re- 
torts concerning the perils of '' bureaucratic control.”’ 
Such exchanges tend to engender heat rather than 
light, and the controversy assumes the nature of a 
mere verbal conflict. A more reasonable method 
would be for the Government to recognize frankly the 
existence of privately conducted schools and the im- 
possibility of either suppressing them completely or of 
bringing them under full official control. The public 
and the great majority of those who conduct private 
schools would welcome any well considered and equit- 
able plan for giving recognition to such schools, pro- 
vided that such recognition were accompanied by a 
guarantee against the competition of State-aided 
schools and by such an amount of financial help as 
would enable the private school to carry on its work 
and would justify a corresponding measure of super- 
vision. 

The emphasis should be shifted from buildings and 
equipment to the teachers. Government supervision 
in any field of educational work should be directed 
primarily to the securing of a well equipped teaching 
staff. This done, the teachers should be left alone, 
for any attempt at detailed control will merely defeat 
its own purpose. When the Government has realized 


new 
Language Association is right in asking that examinine 
guag gS 


that a national system of education can be built up 
only on the basis of an efficient and contented teach- 
ing staff it will recognize that the private schools of 
the eountry may become an integral part of the 
national system without any necessity for submitting 
them to minute regulation. Give us a national force 
of teachers and our national system of education will 
establish itself. 


NOTES. 


Tue prevailing ignorance of the doings of our schools 
was well illustrated in the discussions 


Military. on the Education Bill in regard to 
Training in i ai a hpc 
Schools. physical training. The word “ drill 


excited the suspicions of certain 
members who appeared to imagine that physical drill 
meant military drill. On the other hand, some mein- 
bers pressed for the introduction of direct military | 
training in the continuation schools. Nobody pointed 
out that in our elementary schools the physical train- 
ing during recent years has been changed entirely 
from the old squad drill and has been based on the 
Swedish system of free exercises, designed to develop 
suppleness rather than strength. Nor did anybody 
remind Parliament of the still more important fact that 
in the Army and Navy the preliminary training of 
recruits is based on the same Swedish system, so that 
the young sailor or soldier is required to exereise his 
body by the same means as those used in our public 
elementary schools. Mr. Fisher might have met both 
sets of critics by telling them that the physical drill of 
our schools was not military but general in its purpose, 
and that instead of introducing Army training in our 
schools we were witnessing the introduction of school 
physieal training into the Army and Navy. 


EXAMINATION papers in French as set at present by 
the examining bodies concerned with 
schools are a compromise betweerf 
the various methods of teaching in 
use. Schools in which the direct method is whole- 
heartedly and -unreservedly practised do not get an 
examination paper suited to their scheme of work 
unless a special paper is asked for and paid for by the 
school authorities. On the other hand, pupils taught 
on the traditional methods of language teaching uni- 
versal in this country up to twenty years ago are con- 
fronted by a paper containing questions that appear to 
the pupils to be cast in a needlessly weird and un- 
familiar form. These questions are put in to give the 
methodists a chance. We think the Modern 


Examination in 
French: 


bodies shall now recognize the direct method, which 
has got beyond the experimental stage. In response 
to the urging of this Association, the Cambridge Locals 
Syndicate has embodied the test proposed as an 


alternative. 


— 
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Tue proposals of the Modern Language Association 
are briefly these: The examination 
should be in two parts, oral and 
written. The oral examination should 
include Wictation, reading aloud, and conversation. 
The dictation should be given by the teacher in the 
presence of the examiner, so that the pupils may not 
be confused by an unfamiliar tone of voice; and the 
examiner can judge how far the correct hearing of the 
pupils has been trained. For reading and conversa- 
tion a prepared book of about 6,000 words is recom- 
mended, in place of desultory conversation on the 
weather and the age of the pupil. Classes can be 
taken as a whole or as individuals. The extravagant 
nervousness that used to characterize candidates for 
oral French entirely disappears in schools where oral 
work is of daily occurrence in class. If the candidates 
are taken singly, a reserve candidate should always 
be in the room waiting his turn. The written exami- 
nation is to consist of two papers, covering, for the 
senior stage, three hours’ work. About half the time 
should be given to translation into English. The Asso- 
ciation recognizes that the power to understand the 
language should be tested by translation. An impor- 
tant proviso is that no passage given for translation 
should involve abstract conceptions which are above 
the candidate’s mental level. 


The Direct 
Method. 


THE remaining part of the. written examination 
should consist of writing French. 
Direct grammar questions are dis- 
l | earded. The writing test is to con- 
sist, at the senior stage, of free composition only. No 
examiner of experience can. doubt the wisdom of this 
step. The translation of English into French of quite 
90 per cent. of candidates from schools is valueless. 
Questions involving free composition may be very 
varied. 
recommends that the free composition should take one 
of the following forms:—(a) A narrative of about 250 
Words, with a well defined plot, should be clearly read 
aloud in English twice by the invigilator to the candi- 
dates, who would then write it out in French with the 
aid only of headings given in French on the printed 
Paper. These headings should not be given in the 
form of sentences—e.g., not '' César arriva sur la 
Place,’’ but ‘‘ Arrivée de César sur la place." (b) A 


Free 
Composition. 


skeleton outline for expansion, given on the printed 


Paper in French. This test may take the form of the 
continuation of a story begun in one of the passages 
for translation. This latter form of free composition 

às already appeared in many papers and examiners 
must be quite convinced of its value. 


Mn. FisHER's message to teachers, which was read 


at the special service in the City. 


Faith, Temple, merits textual quotation. 


" None," he wrote, '' would question 


For the more formal essay the Association 


. the appropriateness of teachers at the present crisis 


dedicating themselves anew to the national service. 
Every teacher worthy of the name must have a voca- 
tion in the religious sense of the word, though, as a 
great teacher once said, he should not often talk of it. 
He must have caught some glimpse of truth and of 
the inward freedom which truth alone can give, and 
must be inspired by the desire to turn the eyes of 
others to the light which he himself has seen: He 
must- have faith—faith in his pupils and his work— 
and faith, despite all discouragements and difficulties, 
in the power of ideals to transform human nature. 
There never was a period in our history when teachers 
had.a greater opportunity or a heavier responsibility. 
The nation is awakening, as never before, to the possi- 
bilities of education and to the necessity of combating 
ignorance in all its forms—physical, mental, and 
moral. The war is burning into all the value of know- - 
ledge, of ordered discipline, of devotion to a great and 
common cause; but there is the danger that in the 
reaction consequent upon peace and in the turmoil of 
material reconstruction the spiritual truths enforced 
by the war may be forgotten or obscured. It will rest 
largely upon the ‘teachers to secure that these truths 
become part of the inheritance of the coming genera- 
tion and that the full influence of education may be 
directed to the training of men and women imbued by 
lasting ideals of public service and self-sacrificing 
citizenship. ”’ | 


THe Imperial Studies Committee of the Royal 
Colonial Institute have addressed a 
letter to the Universities of the United 
«Kingdom urging that arrangements 
should be made for the adequate teaching of Empire 
subjects. The Committee suggest that in every Uni- 
vérsity there should be a Chair of Colonial and Imperial 
History. This chair should be adequately endowed, 
and the Professor should, have one year in seven for 


Imperial 
History. 


travel, on full salary with travelling expenses, in order 


that he may study the countries whose history he is 
teaching. 


PARENTAL RESPONSIBILIT Y.* 


IT is probably inherent in the progress of material pros- 
perity that there should be a tendency to limit, and con- 
sequently to shirk, responsibility. The progress of material 
prosperity involves the differentiation of activities. Primitive 
man made his own boots, when he wore any; bootmaking is 
now a specialized trade, and a certain body of workers make 
boots or parts of boots, and do that work only. In order that 
they may devote all their energies to the making of boots, 
other people must supplv them with food and clothing. In 
all departments of life the same tendency is displayed—a 
man’s interest, and therefore his responsibility, are limited 


* Address given before a branch of the Parents’ National Educa- 
tional Union. 
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mainly to the one piece of work that he has undertaken. The 
education of children has naturally been affected by this 
tendency to specialize. Our bootmaker cannot make boots 
it his attention is called from his work in order to train his 
children; neither can his wife prepare her husband's food if 
she is teaching the little ones to read. Consequently a race 
of professional educators has come into existence. Parents 
send their children to school and pay, either directly or 
through rates and taxes, other people to do the work they 
have no time to perform. 

The provision of schools is an inevitable result of civiliza- 
tion. Men and women who make it their work to teach 
children ought to do the job better than the parent, just 
as the professional bootmaker ought to be more skilled than 
the amateur. For many generations after the establishment 
of schools it was optional for parents to make use of them or 
not, as they chose. 

Within the memory of some of us here the State laid upon 
parents the obligation of sending their children to school, and 
established penalties when this was not done. Compulsory 
education in & democratic community seems to need some 
explanation or justification. The democratic ideal is to leave 
every individual in the State as free as possible to lead his 
own life on the lines that he prefers. This freedom may some 
day become absolute if and when human nature becomes per- 
fect. At present it is limited by an important proviso. The 
individual is free to do what he likes provided his actions 
do not injure his neighbour. For instance, & man can, if the 
whim so take him, eat cherries in the street and leave the 
cherry stones in the gutter. But he is not allowed to leave 
cabbage stalks in the road. The State considers that the 
cherry stones are harmless, but that the cabbage stalks might 
breed disease. In the present condition of our development 
it is clear that democratic freedom must be limited by the 
general sense, as expressed by elected rulers, of what is for 
the welfare of the nation. 

The introduction of printing made compulsory education 
inevitable. This has happened in all Western civilized 
countries, however democratic their constitution. The com- 
pulsory education that modern nations began by enforcing 
was limited to instruction in the mechanical arts of reading, 
writing, and calculating, which form the basis of a literary 
education. Of course, for many years after Caxton started 
work, the printed book affected comparatively few people. 
By the middle of the nineteenth century the cheapness of 
paper combined with improvements in maghinery had caused 
the printed word to penetrate into every town and village and 
almost into every house. At about the same period fresh 

ups of men were called upon to exercise the Parliamentary 

nchise. It seemed to the rulers of that day a positive 
danger that & number of electors should be unable to read or 
write. This illiteracy was also an undoubted inconvenience 
in industrial and commercial. life. And so, in 1870, the 
movement began to complete the provision of schools for the 
children of the people throughout the country. A few years’ 
experience of these schools convinced our rulers that Mr. 
Forster's aim of bringing education to every child had not 
been attained, and so the principle of compulsion was in- 
troduced. At first the proposed education was to consist of a 
study of the “three R's,” as they were then called—Reading, 
'Riting, and 'Rithmetic—and it was confidently expected by 
ee abes that the education rate would never exceed 3d. in 
the £1. 

The idea of compulsion, once introduced, has spread with 
marked rapidity. The “three R’s” are only an introduction 
to the full and varied educational feast to which scholars are 
now admitted free. At the same time the responsibility put 
npon the professional teacher has increased until it seems pos- 
sible that in the near future parents may divest themselves 
of parental duty and hand over their children, almost from 
infancy to the age of eighteen, to the care of the State acting 
through local committees and teachers. The position in 
England with regard to compulsory education is, or will 
be, when Mr. Fisher's Education Bill becomes law, as fol- 
lows: — Every child from the age of five to the age of 
eighteen is compelled to submit to & course of training at 
the hands of professional educators. Nursery schools for 
children under five years of age are encouraged and will 
probably become in the first place general and finally com- 
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pulsory. For the greater number of children—i.e. those who 
go to the public elementary schools—full-time schooling is 
compulsory up to the age of fourteen, and part-time schooling 
from the ages of fourteen to eighteen. It is within the power 
of local education committees to continue the full-time educa- 
tion up to the age of'fifteen. For children in,secondary 
schools a curious exemption is permitted. If such children 
continue their full-time education up to the age of sixteen, 
and reach a satisfactory standard, they are at that age free 
from further educational control by the State. If it is per- 
missible to use the old-fashioned words “masses” and 
* classes," it is noticeable that, while the children belonging 
to the masses remain under State tutelage until they have 
reached the age of eighteen, the children belonging to the 
classes may, if their parents so desire, cease their school 
education at the age of sixteen. 

Since the days of Mr. Forster and the threeperny rate things 
have moved apace. "The schools no longer limit their activi- 
ties to the three arts of reading, writing, and calculating. 
The schools no longer assume that intellectual education is 
their only, or even their principal, object. The State, supported 
very rightly by publie opinion, insists that the children shall 
have the fullest intellectual education that they are capable of 
absorbing, that they shall enjoy the best possible hygienic 
conditions, that their muscles shall be systematically aud 
scientifically trained, and that their bodies shall, when neces- 
sary, be provided with food. The national attitude towards 
education has shifted from the standpoint occupied when the 
illiterate voter was looked upon as a political danger. The 
new attitude is well summed up by Mr. Fisher in the preface 
to & volume of collected speeches that has recently been issued. 
He points out that the argument in favour of equal opportuni- 
ties for all “ does not rest upon grounds of political prudence 
only, but upon the rights of humar beings to be considered as 
ends in themselves and to be entitled, so far as our Imperfect 
social arrangements may permit, to know and enjoy all the 
best that life can offer in the sphere of knowledge, emotion, 
and hope." 

This changed attitude towards education is a very valuable 
asset in national life. It is no longer felt to be a question of 
the abolition of the illiterate voter; it is no longer & question 
of the inconvenience or even the harm done to commerce and 
industry when the workers cannot read or write. The feeling 
has now grown up that every child ought to have an oppor- 
tunity of developing into & healthy adult, vigorous in body, 
free in spirit, disciplined in character, trained in mind. This 
feeling is not alone based on the desire that British industries 
should hold their own with foreign competitors, but includes 
also the desire that every child should have a fair chance for- 
his own sake and not merely for the sake of his employer. 

Good though it is, and indeed inevitable in modern civiliza- 
tion, that children should be handed over to the care of pro- 
fessional educators, there are undoutedly certain disquieting 
symptoms that seem to result from the process. Probably 
ever since schools existed the schoolmaster has been blamed 
for the children's lack of perfection, whether that arises frorn 
original sin or from the example of parents. Many people 
call the schoolmaster an ass for choosing such a profession. 
The appellation may be justified: through experience he has 
acquired the virtue of patience, one of the qualities attributed 
to that animal. He has always been blamed for the children’s 
shortcomings and cheerfully he broadens his back to fit the 
burden. Just now heis praised or blamed for every indication 
of character, according to the mood of the public. When our 
soldiers go cheerfully over the top to face a ghastly death, the 
newspapers bid us recognize the value of the education given 
in the schools. When rowdyism and pilfering increase in the 
darkened streets the magistrates blame the schools. When 
the merchant grows justly irritated with the new office-boy, 
he writes to the Times to pour scorn upon a mistaken curri- 
culum. 

From time immemorial it is probable that the schoolmaster 
has been praised or blamed according to the mood of the 
parent, as if he were the only educational influence in the child’s 
life. But, at any rate, the schoolmaster is a person known to 


‘the parents. It is somewhat different when the State steps 


in and controls the children. The parent, whether he be irate 
or grateful, cannot step across the road and have a chat with 
the State. Ifhe have a grievance, legitimate or supposed, he 
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can write to the papers, organize meetings of protest, or get 

questions asked in Parliament. But all of these are cumbrous 
methods and generally futile. The fact stands out that State 

organization and State control tend to remove the matter 
organized or controlled from the interest of the people. The 
resultis greater ard blinder reliance upon the State and less 
upon personal initiative. Education, as most parents are 
coming to think, is a matter for the State and the State alone. 

Let members of Education Committees or members of Parlia- 

ment see to it, is now the cry. The parent feels that he has 

x Po and no power: the matter is taken out of his 

ands. 

There are two definite weaknesses in State control as it exists 
to-day. The officers of a Central Board are not in touch with 
those whom they control: the removal of control from the 
locality dries up local initiative and effort. In the case of 
education, there are, it is true, two modifying influences : 
certain officers of the Board travel round the schools and 
come in contact with the teachers, and there are local com- 
mittees with limited powers, which can lay their views before 
the Board. In spite of these two modifications the government 
by a central bureau is of necessity somewhat uniform and 
unyielding. Of course it need not beso. A democracy means 
that we, each one of us, you and I, are the government. 
Practically it is otherwise ; and in a community of 40,000,000 
persons we have been compelled, by the law of specialization, 
to evolve a group of professional politicians, and another group 
of professional administrators, just as we have called into 
being a race of professional teachers. 

The removal of responsibility inevitably produces a changed 
mental outlook. Speaking generally, we do not feel that the 
State is ourselves: on the contrary, the usual feeling is that 
the State can be cheated or squeezed with an easy conscience. 
When education is controlled by a distant outside body, over 
Which we have little influence, and about which we know little, 
the tendency is to grow indifferent to education and to leave 
it to the specialists. The same tendency may be seen when 
the controlling body is not far distant, but 1s in our midst. 

example may be taken from this locality. When the Cor- 
poration of the adjoining borough laid out as pleasure grounds 
the banks of the river, & notice was erected on the Promenade 
containing these words: “ The Public is requested to protect 
what is for its enjoyment." The town councillors of that date 
seemed to think that & corporate conscience would be evolved 
and that each individual would look upon communal property 
as his own. Later, an additional notice was posted containing 
stringent regulations with penalties for their enforcement. It 
seemed that what belonged to everybody belonged to nobody, 
4nd that nobody was concerned in its protection, except the 
Police. An illustration of the changed mental attitude that 
results from State control may be taken from an experience 
ot the present writer. It happened one day that he was in the 
oce of the managing director of an industrial concern that 
nad recently been taken over by the Government. A clerk 
came 1n to consult the manager and asked : “ Shall we cable P ” 
The manager said: ** It will cost a lot, and I don't think it is 
necessary." "The clerk replied with a grin: *“ Well, the cost 
won't make any difference to us now." As the Government 
bad taken control and had guaranteed a certain dividend, 
already in the clerk's mind had come the feeling that the need 
for economy in management had been removed. 

This inevitable change in mental outlook is the main argu- 
ment against the concentration of power in a central body such 
as the Board of Education. 

. We have grown accustomed in these days to look for direc- 
tion to Government departments. But it was not always so. 
In the past it has been groups of men in towns who developed 
their own orderly government. Consider the history of any 
porough, and it will be seen that the burgesses of Tudor Eng- 

and were capable of self-government without direction from 
a central body. In the matter of education the following 
extract from a historian is interesting, both as showing what 
local effort could do and as almost foreshadowing the provisions 
of Mr. Fisher's Bill. It refers to the fifteenth century. This 
1s the passage : 

The London apprentice was a person of importance. His studies 
and recreations were alike regulated ; he was required to attend church 
and hear sermons, and to learn his catechism on Sundays and Hol 
Days; he was subject to public reproof and penalties in the Guild 


meetings if he wasted his time or failed to become reasonably efficient 
in his work, and he could be publicly whipped for misconduct, In 
his leisure time, and on Sundays and Holy Days, after divine service, 
he was required to attend at Smithfield or Finsbury Fields for drill 
and archery practice. * 


Here we have, some four or five hundred years ago, organized 
by the master craftsmen themselves, the practice of the very 
activities that Mr. Fisher seeks to make compulsory by an 
edict of a central body: character-building, technical instruc- 
tion, physical drill. The difference is that in the fifteenth 
century the comparatively small group of London craftsmen 
organized the education of their apprentices because they were 
convinced of the value of the discipline they enforced ; while 
to-day employers and young workneople are presumed to be so 
little alive to the need for education of mind and body that 
the State, through the magistrate and the police officer, must 
compel the one to be instructed and the other to allow time for 
instruction. 

It is arguable that the very attempt at compulsion defeats 
its own aim. The compulsion applied to apprentices iu the 
fifteenth century has not survived. The thinking animal 
hates to be compelled against his will, and what he does un- 
willingly by order is not well done. There are certain argu- 
ments in favour of compulsory education up to the age of 
fourteen. Up to that age children are accustomed to, and do 
not resent, a greater or less amount of coercion. At the age 
of fourteen the critical faculties develop, the sense of indi- 
viduality becomes more insistent. If such boys and girls are 
not convinced of the value of education, and have no hunger 
and thirst for it, they will gain no benefit by being driven into 
classrooms ; they will merely disturb the teachers and retard 
the work of the willing pupils. 

The first evil inherent in the system of State compulsion is 
that parents cease to be interested in the education of their 
children ; the second evil is, at any rate after the age of four- 
teen, that unwilling work done under compulsion is not good 
work, ‘and its effect on development of character is harmful. 
So far the argument has been directed mainly to the classes 
who use the public elementary schools, the children from which 
are to be driven into continuation schools. Butthe rigid hand 
of the State is also stretched out to grasp the control of the 
schools to which members of this audience send their children, 
i.e. the secondary schools. Indirectly they are affected by Mr. 
Fisher's Bill because pupils of secondary schools who are under 
sixteen years of age may be called upon by Local Education 
Authorities to prove that they are receiving an efficient full- 
time education in order to free themselves from the duty of 
attending continuation schools. Directly, the Board of Edu- 
cation have recently taken a step which will eventually give 
them complete control over the secondary schools of this 
country. The Board, acting with the advice of the Secondary 
School Examinations Council, appointed in August 1917, pro- 
pose to control the examinations of secondary schools. Con- 
sequently the Board will control the subjects taught and the 
methods of teaching them. 

The Board have just issued (March 1918) a list of examina- 
tions approved by them, and for which they pay the fees. By 
& bribe of £2 per pupil they practically ensure the choice of 
the examination they have approved. 

The tyranny of the Board has now reached considerable pro- 
portions, and it is likely that in the near future & reaction 
towards greater local freedom will take place. It is also likely 
that there will be a complete change in the organization of the 
central body. The Board consists of politicians, and civil 
servants trained in methods of administering Parliamentary 
grants. As educational control now covers far more than 
educational finance, it seems fairly obvious that, in addition 
to the Minister of Education, there must be an effective Council 
of National Education, which shall include, as well as adminis- 
trators, men and women skilled in educational science. 

It is an error that the central Government should control 
education, because thereby local and individual interest are 
killed. It is, however, apparent that the nation, waxing fat in 
pre-war days, was quite ready to be relieved of responsibility, 
and that parents were quite ready to acquiesce cheerfully when 
other people managed their children for them. 
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This tendency to throw the responsibility on others is and 
has been strongly marked in the case of the well-to-do classes 
who send their children to boarding schools. Mr. Fisher 
pointed out a short time ago in one of his addresses that the 
working man's child does sleep at home every night. The 
well-to-do classes in this country have grown so accustomed 
to the use of boarding schools that a change is difficult to 
make. The advantages of boarding schools are clear. In them 
à boy learns above all things the art of living: he learns how 
to get on with other boys, how to control his own impulses in 
order to fit in harmoniously with the social life in which he is 
placed. 

It is difficult to say of any boy or girl that he or she would 
not be betterin a good boarding school than in passing the 
corresponding years at home. Home life is by no means 
always suitable for the upbringing of children. In many 
homes, and perhaps this is a further instance of the general 
desire to shirk responsibility, there is but one child in the 
house and a boarding school seems to be the only way to get 
companionship. But the dis&dvantages of boarding schools 
are not so often dwelt upon. The reason is that boarding 
schools are an institution to which we are accustomed and of 
which we are justly proud. One of the characters in “ W. E. 
Ford: A Biography," calls boarding schools by the title 
* artificial orphanages.” The life is artificial and the children 
are separated from their parents. It was said a few sentences 
back that boarding schools teach the art of living; but there 
is an important limitation to be noted. 

Boys in boarding schools learn how to live with other boys 
of their own class; but they learn nothing of girls, of women, 
or of men. "The artificial separation of boys and girls for four 
or five years of their lives is & serious matter, and great care 
is needed to obviate the disadvantages of the practice. Per- 
haps in schools for girls, staffed as they are mainly by celibate 
mistresses, the disadvantage is even greater than in the case 
of boys. Unmarried mistresses, “the withered vestalhood ’” 
as they are called by “ Helen Hamilton,” a lady who was once 
a teacher in this neighbourhood—unmarried mistresses onl 
sometimes possess the sympathy and insight that comes wit 
motherhood. | | 

Another result of boarding-school life also involves dis- 
advantage to the growing boy or girl. The children come 
home, partly as strangers, partly as guests. The ordinary 
routine of home life is interrupted. Discipline is relaxed; 
self-indulgence permitted. The frequently used phrase, “it 
is only for the holidays," indicates that the home life of chil. 
dren from boarding schools is artificial just as the school life 
is artificial. The fact is—to quote another phrase from “W. E. 
Ford "—" a vicious circle" has been formed. The natural thing 
is for boys and girls in a family to be brought up with their 
father and mother. Each character reacts on the others; the 
children learn to consider the grown-up point of view ; the 
elders are influenced by the necessity of providing the best 

ossible conditions for the development of their offspring. 

ut in the classes that we are considering there is no such 
tradition of home life. The father, as a boy, was sent to a 
boarding school, just as his father before him. He has had 
no experience of a home in which the children remain during 
the school years continuously under the parental influence. 
He must send his boy to & boarding school because he would 
not know what to do with him at home. And, as things are, 
it is frequently better that he should do so. 

In these two ways the symptoms of the national attitude 
towards education appear to be disquieting. "The tendency of 
the State is to undertake more fully the control of the young 
citizens and the extension of the control to a later age. It is 
indeed essential for our well-being as a nation that each in- 
dividual should have the fullest opportunities of a healthy 
life; but compulsory continuation classes will not of them- 
selves effect this. On the contrary, it may be that compulsion 
will destroy good will. It is perhaps equally essential that 
paron should not shirk their duty towards the children. 

arents may call in the professional educator to their assist- 
ance, but they should not hand over to him the whole work of 
education ; they themselves should co-operate in the task. A 
professional class has a tendency to form “a mystery of the 
craft” from which outsiders are jealously excluded. The 
schoolmaster is inclined to take up an attitude of omniscience 
that prevents discussion or inquiry on the part of parents. A 


schoolmaster stands somewhat aloof from life; his expert 
knowledge is often limited to a very small part of the influences 
that go to make up a complete life. He may be looked upon 
as the specialist consultant, but it is the parents who are 
general practitioners charged with the duty of general super- 
vision. If the schoolmaster is aloof from life, it 1s evident that 
a State Department is still more alienated from popular feel- 
ing. But the evils noted here are already recognised, and 
recognition of an evil is the first step towards its abolition. 
The remedy seems to lie in a mutual recognition on the part 
of those who supply educatiou (the schoolmaster, the local 
Committee, and the central office) and parents that there is 
for each a complementary duty which neither ought to shirk. 
School education is only a part of the influences that mould 
the character of a boy or girl. Neither the teacher in a day 
school nor the manager of an “ artificial orphanage” should 
even wish to attempt the education of a child without the 
fullest co-operation on the part of the parents. 


ADVANCED COURSES IN SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS.* í 


Tur Board think it desirable at this time to set out, for the 
information and guidance of school authorities, the principles 
on which the provisions for advanced courses under the regu- 
lations for secondary schools have been framed, together with 
a statement of the progress already made, and notes on certain 
doubts or difficulties whicl: have arisen. 

Up to the middle of November, between 270 and 280 appli- 

cations for recognition of advanced courses had been received. 
Of these the greater number came, as was to be expected, from 
schools in large urban centres ; but a considerable proportion 
came from schools in rural or smaller urban areas which 
already provide advaneed instruction and send pupils on to 
the Universities. The geographical distribution of the apply- 
ing schools is uneven, and there are large areas from which 
no applications have been received. About half of the appli- 
cations were in respect of advanced courses ii science and 
mathematics; of the remaining half, those for courses in 
classics were little more than one-third of those for courses in 
modern studies. ; 

Up to the same date, 63 courses in science, 13 in classics, 
and 19 in modern studies had been recognized, either without 
qualification or subjeet to certain conditions being met. 
Nearly 50 were still undetermined, chiefly because fuller o 
more satisfactory proposals for application of the grant pa 
able under Article 50 were required. Inthe remainder (about 
130) recognition was withheld, either because the syllabus of 
instruction submitted was unsatisfactory, or because it was 
not shown that it could be satisfactorily carried out, or be- 
cause a reasonable number of pupils qualified to enter on the 
course was not forthcoming. The proportion of refusals wus 
much largest among modern studies courses. This is due 
partly to the fact that this type of course is more of a new 
departure than the other two, but more largely, as explained 
in paragraphs 3 and 6 below, to failure on the part of school 
authorities to grasp fully either the meaning of advanced 
work, or the principle of coherence, in such & course. 

In any new educational departure, before it has been 
tested in working, obscurities are found and misunderstandings 
arise which cannot readily be foreseen. "Those that have in 
fact been brought to the Board's notice can now to a large 
extent be cleared up by further definition, and this Circular 
will, the Board hope, be of use as regards both criticism 
and administration of the regulations. 

1. The Board desire in the first place to make it clear 
that the previsions embodied in Chapter VIII of the Regu- 
lations, while they are based on certain definite principles, 
are in their details necessarily of a tentative and experi- 
mental character. They must be reviewed, and probably. both 
extended and modified, in the light of experience as it accu- 
mulates. Useful exchange of views has already taken place 
with the governing bodies and head masters or head mis- 
tresses of individual schools, with associations of teachers, 
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lower standard of proficiency may be accepted. From the 
study of history that of geography is, of course, inseparable. 
A number of schools, instea of framiug their own syllabuses, 
have merely referred to some examination syllabus (for in- 
atance, the intermediate gyllabus of & University) as indicating 
what they proposed to do. Such syllabuses may suggest the 
general lines of advanced course work, but cannot be 
assumed, without close scrutiny, to be satisfactory for deter- 
mining its scope and contents. These should not be deter- 
mined by any external syllabus at all. 
7. A special note is required as to the position which Latin 
should take in & modern studies course. In & very large 
number of these, Latin has been proposed as one of the two 
languages to be taken. But it has generally been assumed 
that it will be of the same kind as the Latin in & classical 
course, with the result that it 18 left unrelated to the other 
subjects. To secure this relation, stress should be laid on 
acquiring the power of reading Latin rather than on prose 
composition or minute grammatical work. Among works o 
the classical period those should be selected which have had 
the most important influence on the literature of modern 
Europe, and provision might be made for the reading of some 
amount of medieval and later Latin, particularly of works 
which are concerned with history and are indispensable 
towards its adequate study. 
8. Special importance is assigned in the Regulations to 
continuance of work in English by pupils following an ad- 
vanced course. Proficiency in English is essential alike as 
the basis and as the instrument of all advanced studies, and 
of their effective use in later life. Adequate attention shou 
therefore be paid to it in connexion not merely with a modern 
studies course, but with an advanced course of any type. 
While the share of achool time directly given to it will 
limited, much valuable work may be done out of School hours 
by-systematic and exact reading; properly directed, supervised, 


and with bodies representing the interest of particular 
studies. The Board invite expert criticism and suggestion 
from all quarters, with a view to revision as regards both 
the scope and content of courses suitable for recognition, 
and the detailed conditions under which any such course 
can be recognized. 
9 The Board regard two general principles a8 essential. 
These are that an advanced course (1) must provide con- 
tinuous, coherent, and systematic instruction in & group of 
studies which have organic unity, and (2) must be taken in 
common by pupils worms together. as & class and sufficient 
‘a numbers, regard being had to the size and circumstances 
of the school, to justify special State aid. In other words, 
the regulations are not meant to encourage either * fancy" 
courses in an arbitrarily selected collection of disparate sub- 
jets or courses, however good in themselves, followed by 
one or two individual pupils only. Further, not only should 
the bulk of the school-time of the pupils concerned be as- 
signed to the group of subjects taken as the advanced 
course, but the substantial nucleus of instruction given in 
that group should be the same for all the pupils following 
the course. Variation as between one pupil and another in 
the subsidiary subjects they take is allowed, so far as the 
special aptitudes of the pupils render desirable and the pos- 
sibilities of the school time-table permit. 

3. The general principles of school organization in con- 
formity with which the advanced course regulations have 
been framed were set forth at length in the Board's Circular 
806 on Curricula of Secondary Schools, issued in 1913. If 
the recommendations and suggestions contained in para- 
graphs 38 to 55, pages 19 to 94, of that Circular had received 
greater consideration, much misap rehension would have been 
avoided, and many difficulties nee not have arisen. 

4. In classifying advanced courses under one or other of 
the three groups named in Article 48, the Board had regard 
to these principles, 88 well as to the immediate need of pro- 
viding, by expansion of the existing organization of schools, 
larger numbers of pupils adequately prepared for further 
study at a University or institution of University type. 
Their object is to encourage higher work in schools, and give | wide sense, not as mere linguistic training, but as education 
it a definite direction. Within, or in connexion with, these | in the reading and writing of good English, with accurate 
groups substantial provision can be made for such advanced study towards that end of some masterpieces of English 
study as is proper to ‘the scope of a secondary school; and | literature. | 
this applies not only to pupils who proceed to & University, 9. Some schools can organize two or even three advanced 
but to those who will complete their general education at courses; but in many others, the effective organization of 
school, and pass directly from school into the occupations or | more than one will not be practicable. The establishment of 
professions which they take up. such a single course will tend to give a particular impress to 
d Representations have been made tq the Board that in | the scope of the whole school work. But it need not, and 
the groups as defined no sufficient recognition is given to should not, follow that the range of the curriculum will be 
such important subjects as English language and literature, | unduly restricted or that premature specialization will be 
Beography, art, civics and economics, commerce, und domestic | encouraged. Schools will, with & certain differentiation of 


Some questions have been asked as to the meaning of “ the 
English language " in the last clause of Article 48. Itmay be 
well therefore to say here expressly that 1618 to be taken in its 


sidered. But for the present what is most needed is concen- lines. If this can be achieved, & distinct advance will have 
tration. Any substantial multiplication or subdivision of the | been made towards the organization of hi i 
three types of course now recognized would be attended by Within any given area, it will be possible to plan provision in 
gerious risk. Of these other subjects some, such as geography, ! correspondence with local requirements, to avoid overlapping 
may bé and should be provided “or within or in connexion ;, and duplication of work as between one school and another, 
with one or another of the three recognized groups ; while | and to economize teaching power 


are outside of the proper scope of secondary-school work. 10. While the education of girls should be in no way in- 
Further, considerable latitude ig allowed in science and in | ferior to that of boys, the educational requirements of boys 
modern studies courses a8 regards the choice of constituent and girls, like their capacities, are not identical. Girls’ 
subjects, and the relative importance given to each; and the schools, though their curricula are largely (perhaps too 
syllabuses of courses already recognized show large varia- largely) modelled on those of boys’ schools, have charac- 
tions. teristic features which call for special treatment. It may 

6. In the preparation of syllabuses for proposed courses, rove in the light of experience that the regulations should 
especially in modern studies, proposals have been submitted be modified in this matter, or that the case can be sufficiently 
which have had to be rejected or referred back for substantial | met by further use of the adaptation of syllabus already per- 
amendment on the ground that they do not embody the prin- missible. Such subjects, for instance, as art and housecraft 


, ciple of coherently grouped studies. A very common fault is | may, where conditions are suitable, be properly taken as sub- 


the absence of any attempt at correlation of history with the sidiary subjects. This is a matter to which the Board are 
period of modern literature chosen for special study. It is giving careful attention, and to which they invite the atten- 
not required that all the subjects in the group should be | tion of school authorities. 

carried up to the same standard. Predominance may be given 11. It is not the intention of the Board that any part of the 
to history, or to two languages, OF to history and one lan- advanced course grant shall be devoted to remission of fees or 
guage, so long as organic connexion between history and | provision of maintenance allowances. The grant is meant to 
literature, as well as strict linguistic study, is secured. One | secure the efficient staffing, equipment, and conduct of the 
language must be carried to the standard at which it can ! advanced course itself, and effective preparation for it through- 
become the basis for history and literature; in the other, à | out the school. Its frst and most important object is the 
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adequate remuneration of the teachers concerned. In sub- 
mitting proposals, details should be given of the expenditure 
proposed to be made out of this grant under the heads of 
(1) salaries of teachers taking part in the work of the course ; 
(ti) apparatus, books, and other equipment necessary for the 
course and the work leading up to it. In the matter of sala- 
ries, the Board are urging that a teacher qualified to take a 
principal part in advanced course work should receive a salary 
of not less than £300; and school authorities should bear this 
in mind as a general principle in framing their proposals for 
application of the grant. The institution of salaries on a 
dew. scale, with secured increments, is essential not only 
of acquiring, but for retaining, the services of the specially 
qualified staff which an advanced course requires. It is, of 
course, to be understood that in particular cases a much 
higher salary than £300 may be not only proper, but neces- 
sary. 

12. Where a school is unable to make adequate provision 
for advanced work, the principles set forth in paragraph 9 of 
the explanatory note to the regulations, which are based on 
the fuller statement made in paragraphs 20 and 56 of Cir- 
cular 826, will apply. Where transfer at an earlier stage has 
not been effected, it is open to school authorities to admit to 
an advanced course pupils who, having reached the due stage 
of proficiency, are transferred from another secondary school 
which does not provide a similar course. It is also within the 
competence of a Local Education Authority to provide special 
maintenance or travelling allowances, where required, for 
pupils so transferred. Some Authorities are already making 
special arrangements for this. 

13. The Board are fully conscious of the difficulties and 
drawbacks incident to a system of transferring pupils at this 
period of school life from one school to another. These may 
include, besides the minor consideration of loss of grant in 
respect of the transferred pupils, removal from the school of 
specially proficient pupils who are the school’s own product 
and exert a good influence in it; and, most important of all, 
the risk that a school's sense of corporate unity may be 
enfeebled, that its development may be-arrested or discouraged, 
and that it may find difficulty in creating within itself the 
nucleus of an advanced course. But the Board are glad to 
note instances in which a head master, taking a large and 
generous view of the position of his school in & wider system, 
has expressed the desire to transfer his own best pupils to & 
school where their needs can be more effectively met. As 
already pointed out, it is not in fact possible for every second- 
ary school to provide an advanced course at all, or for a large 
number of schools to provide more than one such course. 
The principle of transfer, while it must be very carefully and 
considerately applied, is therefore essential towards bringing 
the benefits of advanced courses within general reach. The 
effective organization of secondary education in an area is 
impossible if each school is treated as an isolated unit, free to 
take its own line independently of all considerations except its 
own efficiency and prestige, competing and not co-operating 
with other schools. It is not contemplated that in any case 
an advanced course will be followed by the whole of the 
pupils who remain at school after reaching the age and 
standard at which such a course may be begun; neither is it 
the Board's intention to press the transfer of pupils against 
the advice of the head master or head mistress, or the wishes 
of their parents. What the Board are concerned with is that 
it should be recognized that the provision of facilities for 
transfer is a proper function of schools which claim a place 
in the polity and system: of public education, and that co- 
operation between them in this matter is really important. 

14. Where two or more schools can arrange for mutual 
transfer of pupils so as to create a really strong class in each 
school for a particular type of advanced instruction, these 
difficulties need not arise; and it is obviously advantageous, 
not only in the general interest of the pupils, for whose sake 
the schools exist, but also of the schools themselves, that there 
should be, in & singie area of accessibility, different schools 
providing well organized instruction in science, in classics, 
and in modern studies, rather than that each school should be 
attempting, probably without success, to provide for the dif- 
ferent requirements of two or three groups of pupils following 
different courses. Without co-ordination, and some corre- 
sponding differentiation of function, it is clear that there 
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must be waste of energy and of teaching power, and failure 
to make any rapid or steady progress. It is not extravagant 
to hope that a school may find, in the record of pupils whom 
it has sent on to receive more advanced instruction elsewhere, 
& prestige and & consciousness of useful work done equivalent 
to any that it could obtain by endeavouring to do what is 
beyond its power, or, if within its power at all, only by sacri- 
ficing the interest of the main body of its pupils to that of & 
few picked boys or girls. | 

15. Where there are a boys’ and a girls’ school in the same 
neighbourhood, the Board will not decline to consider pro- 
posals for arrangements under which the advanced course 
organized by one school should be attended by qualified pupils 
from the other. Whether these pupils should be regarded as 
members of one school or the other, and to which of the two 
schools the Board’s grant in respect of them under Articles 36 
to 42 of the Regulations should be credited, are points which 
may be met by local agreement, and which need involve no 
special difficulties. 

16. No minimum number of pupils has been prescribed as 
the “reasonable number " required under Article 49 (c) of the 
Regulations; the number must be reasonable having regard 
to the circumstances of each case, and there must be the pros- 
pect of a steady and continuous supply of qualified pupils. 
Where there are few or no pupils ready to take the second 
year of the course forthwith, there must be sufficient assur- 
ance that those entering on the first year will proceed to com- 
plete their course in the second year. The grant is made for 
maintenance of a course actually taken by a number of pupils 
amounting substantially to a class; it is net given merely in 
order to enable a school to work up towards the creation of 
such a class at some future date. 

17. Where schools are in close proximity, and the combined 
numbers of advanced pupils are not large, the establishment 
of a separate course of the same type in both would mean 
waste of expenditure and teaching power. Such cases clearly 
call for co-operation of the schools after discussion in confer- 
ence with H.M. Inspector. Failing agreement for such co- 
operation, the question will be of recognizing one school rather 
than the other, and in this a governing consideration will be 
the relative strength and qualification of the staff and the 
relative completeness of the equipment in the two schools. 

18. On the application of the Local Education Authority the 
Board will be prepared to sanction suspension of pupil- 
teacherships in order that the pupil-teachers concerned may 
have the advantage of taking an advanced course for the full 
two years as ordinary pupils. 

19. 'The Board recognize that the organization of advanced 
courses has been attended by special difficulties, both from 
the depletion alike among teachers and among older pupils 
due to the War, and from the shortness of the time between 
the issue of the Regulations and the commencement of the 
current school year. They are convinced, however, that it 
was right to proceed in the matter, even though experimentally. 
at once.’ A large number of advanced courses are already 
recognized and in full working ; and the practical experience 
now being gained will be of the greatest service towards the 
future. Some apprehension has been expressed as to the 
position of schools which have failed at the outset to obtain 
recognition of an advanced course; and it has been suggested 
that they are thus discouraged from attempting advanced 
work, and feel themselves relegated to a lower grade, from 
which it will be difficult to rise into a higher. The Board 
believe these fears to be exaggerated. While concentration 
and selection are indispensable, and the object of the Regu- 
lations would be defeated if too low a standard of advanced 
work were set, the Board anticipate that next year, when the 
principles set forth in this Circular are more fully grasped 
and any modifications which may prove necessary are made in 
the Regulations, the number of qualifying schools will be 
largely increased ; and, in particular, that many which have 
failed to obtain recognition now will be able to obtain it then. 
Encouragement to renew application has, in fact, been given 
in about fifty cases. 

20. In the task of considering the improvement and ex. 
pansion of the provision now being made, the Board invite 
the assistance of Education Authorities, of representative 
associations of teachers, and of all bodies concerned with the 
interests of national education. 
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PELMANISM AS AN INTELLECTUAL 
AND SOCIAL FACTOR. 


Ir is occasionally urged that in the announcements of the 
Pelman Institute the business element is predominant, and 
that other aspects of Mind Training receive less considera- 
tion than they are entitled to. 


The reason for this is fairly obvious. Business or pro- 
fessional progress is, in this workaday world, a subject which 
the average man or woman has very much at heart. Con- 
sequently, the financial value of Pelmanism is the point of 
primary attraction for, probably, 60 per cent. of those who 
enrol; but this circumstance does not in any degree dispossess 
Pelmanism of its subsequent importance as an educational 
and intellectual factor. Instead of two pages of an explana- 
tory nature, a fairly lengthy volume wonld be required to do 
justice to this theme—the higher values of Pelmanism. 


Far-seeing readers will be quick to appreciate this, and 
will recognize that a system which has proved of such signal 
value to the business and the professional brain-worker must 
perforce be of at least equal value to those whose occupation is 
mainly intellectual or social. „If assurance were needed upon 
this point, it is abundantly supplied by the large number 
of complimentary letters received from those who have 
enrolled for the Course from other than pecuniary motives ; 
the amateur and leisured classes being well represented on 
the Registers of the Institute. 


The charms of literature, and in particular the beauties of 
Poetry and descriptive writing, are appreciated by those 
who adopt Pelmanism as they never appreciated them before. 
Every phase of existence is sensibly expanded. Life receives 
anew and deeper meaning with the unfolding of the lutent 
powers of the mind. 


“I must have gone about the world with closed eyes 
fore,” was the remark of a well-travelled man after he 
. Completed only half the Course. His ejaculation is 
Fee oan He is typical of many who, unwittingly, are 
ving with “closed eyes.” Indeed, if the Pelman System 
Stopped short at its third book instead of continuing to a 
twelfth, it would still be a remarkable and valuable system. 


In developing latent (and often unsuspected) powers of the 
“und, Pelmanism has not infrequently been the means of 
Changing the whole current of life. Many letters might be 
Moted in evidence of this. 


oo there are numbers who avow their indebtedness to 

elman Course in another direction—it has led them to 
examine themselves anew, to recognize their points of weak- 
ed or strength, and to introduce aim and purpose into their 
‘ives, Indeed, it is surprising how many men and women, 
Eee some of high intellectual capacity and achievement, 
iN M uiis " through life with no definite object. This 
. M8 a defect in our educational System, and goes far to 
c the enthusiasm of those—and they are many—who 
: pi that the Pelman System should be an integral part 
ir ur national education.  Self.recognition must precede 

realization, and no greater tribute to Pelmanism could 


* 


be desired than the frequency of the remark, “ I know myself 
now: I have never really done so before.” 


Self-expression brings us to another facet of Pelmanism, 
and a very interesting one. Even a University education 
may fail to equip a man or woman to maintain himself or 
herself creditably in the social sense. How often the clever 
scholar is a social failure—a nonentity even in the circle of 
his intimates! His academic “honours” have done nothing 
to endow him with personal charm or conversational power. 
His consciousness of a rich store of knowledge does not 
compensate him for the discovery that he is deficient in 
the important art of self-expression. 


Tact, discerning judgment, adaptability, conversational 
ability, are not “gifts”: they are qualities which can be 
developed by training. This is emphatically proven by the 
large number of letters received from Pelman students 
who have received almost unhoped-for assistance in this 
direction. 


As a system, Pelmanism is distinguished by its inex- 
haustible adaptability. It is this which makes it of value 
to the University graduate equally with the salesman, to 
the woman of leisure and to the busy financier, to the Army 
officer and to the commercial clerk. The Pelmanist is in no 
danger of becoming stereotyped in thought, speech, or action; 
on the contrary, individuality becomes more pronounced. 
Greater diversity of “ character” would be apparent amongst 
fifty Pelmanists than amongst any fifty people who had not 
studied the Course. 


The system is, in fact, not a mental strait-jacket, but an 
instrument: instead of attempting to impose universal ideals 
upon its students, it shows them how to give practical effect 
to their own ideals and aims. It completes man or woman 
in the mental sense, just as bodily training completes them 
in the physical sense. 


There are many who adopt it as a means of regaining lost 
mental activities. Elderly men and women whose lives have 
been so fully occupied with business, social, or household 
matters that the intellectual side has been partly or wholly 
submerged ; successful men in the commercial world whose 
enterprises have heretofore left them too little leisure to 
devote to self-culture. 


In Pelmanism we find a soundly scientific system of practical 
psychology which is, by universal consent, recognized as in- 
fallibly successful in the education of the brain. “ Infallibly " 
is a dangerous word to use; but it may be confidently em- 
ployed when speaking of the Pelman System of Mind Training. 
There is no case upon record in which conscientious study 
and application of its principles has failed to produce tangible 
results in the direction of development and betterment of 
mentality—this equally in the case of the most intellectual 
and best-educated types of men and women and those of 
inferior attainment. 


“Pelmanism " is, in fact, an intellectual force of the first 
order, and no brain-using class can afford to ignore its 
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potentialities. Psychology is by no means a new science, but 
in “ Pelmanism " it may be said to have reached the practical 
stage and to have become as definite a means of exercising 
and strengthening the faculties of the mind as physical drill 
is of. developing the muscles of the body. | l 


45,000 Enrolments in 6 months. 


Every class is adopting Pelmanism and is benefiting there- 
from. Over 45,000 enrolled in the first six months of this 
year alone. 


Clerks, typists, salesmen, tradesmen, and artisans are bene- 
fiting by Pelmanism in the form of increased salaries and 
wages. Increases of 100 per cent. and 200 per cent. in salary 
are quite frequently reported; in several cases 300 per cent. 
is mentioned as the increase of salary due to Pelmanism. 


Professional men find that “ Pelmanising ” results not only 
in an immense economy of time and effort, but also in vastly 
more efficient work. It says something for Pelmanism when 
members of such different professions as solicitors, doctors, 
barristers, clergymen, architects, journalists, accountants, 
musicians, and schoolmasters have all expressed their em- 
phatic appreciation of the value of Pelmanism as a means 
of professional advancement. 


Members of Parliament (both Houses), Peers and Peeresses: 
men and women high in social and political life, famous 
novelists, actors and artists, scientists, professors and Uni- 
versity graduates and tutors—the ''little grey books" have 
ardent admirers amongst all these. Even Royalty is repre- 
sented, and by several enrolments! 


Army officers who find that the routine of a military life 
invites intellectual stagnation—these find that the Pelman 
Course offers them a stairway up to the higher things of life. 


Here are two letters which emphasize this. The first is 


from an Army student, who says :— 


The Course has prevented me becoming slack and 
stagnating during my Army life—this is a most virulent 
danger, I may add. It inculcates a clear, thorough, 
courageous method of playing the game of Life—admir- 
ably suited to the English temperament, and should 
prove moral salvation to many a business man. “ Suc- 
cess," too, would follow — but I consider this as 
secondary. 


The other letter is from a lady of independent means who 
felt that, at the age of fifty, her mind was becoming less 
active :— 


Though leading a busy life, my income is inherited, not 
earned. My object in studying Pelman methods was not, 
therefore, in any way a professional one, but simply to 
improve my memory and mental capacity, which, at the 
age of fifty, were, I felt, becoming dull and rusty. 

I have found the Course not only most interesting in 
itself, but calculated to give a mental stimulus and keen- 
ness and alertness to one’s mind, which is just what most 
people feel the need of at my age. 


It would easily be possible to quote several hundred letters 
exhibiting different phases of the intellectual value of Pel- 
manism to men and women of all ages (up to seventy) and all 
stations. 


— 


Hardly a day passes at the Institute without at least one 
such letter being received. 


In short, it is not merely the fleeting interest of a day that 
is served by the adoption of Pelmanism, but the interest of a 
lifetime. One may utilize the Course as a means of achieving 
some immediate purpose—financial, social, educational, or 
intellectual—but the advantages of the training will not end 
there. The investment of time will bear rich fruit through- 
out life, and, in addition to serving & present purpose, will 
enable many a yet unformed ideal to be brought within the 
gates of Realization. E 


Immediate Benefit. 


* Benefit," says Truth, “is derived from the very first, and 
this is the general experience of the vast majority of the 
students. Almost before they are aware of it, the brain is 
being set methodically to work on the lines which will bring 
out its full capacity.” . 


The Army and Navy. 


Nearly 40,000 officers and men of both Services are now 
Pelmanists, the list being headed by one hundred admirals 
and generals. The mere fact that such a large number are 
studying the Course, in spite of such drawbacks as scanty 
leisure and adverse environment, speaks volumes for the esti- 
mation in which “Pelmanism” is held by the Services. 
Equally significant is the frequency with which generals 
send their subordinate officers to be enrolled, and regimental 
commanders often pay the fee for one or more of their 
N.C.O.'s. 


Professional Men and “ Pelmanism.”’ 


All classes of professional men have displayed the keenest 
interest in the Pelman System. Doctors, solicitors, barristers, 
architects, auditors, journalists, authors, civil engineers, edu- 
cationists — these have all enrolled in large numbers, and 
have supplied astonishing evidence of the value of the Course 
to them in their daily work. 


Over 250,000 Men and Women. 


The Pelman Course has already been followed by over 
250,000 men and women. It is directed through the post, and 
is simple to follow. It takes up very little time. It involves 
no hard study. It can be practised anywhere—in the trenches, 
in the office, in the train, in spare minutes during the day. 
And yet in quite a short time it has the effect of developing 
the mind, just as physical exercise develops the muscles, of 
increasing your personal efficiency, and thus doubling your 
all-round capacity and income-earning power. 


The Pelman Institute publishes a small Book, “ Mind and 
Memory," in which Pelmanism ws fully explained and illus- 
trated; and a supplement treating of “ Pelmanism as an 
Intellectual and Social Factor.” 
together with a reprint of Truth’s Report on the Pelman 


These two publications, 


Institute and its work, will be sent, Gratis and post free, to any 
reader of THE EDUCATIONAL TIMES who addresses a post-card. 
to the Pelman Institute, 374 Pelman House, Bloomsbury Street, 
London, W.C.1. 


ALL OORRESPONDENOE IS OONFIDENTIAL. 
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COLLEGE OF PREGEPTORS 


CERTIFICATE AND LOWER FORM 


EXAMINATIONS, 1919. 


S. denotes the Senior Examination, J. the Junior, P. the Preliminary, 


L.F. Lower Forms. 


| Scripture ‘history. : 


ACTS OP THE APOSTLES (Part I, Ch. 1-16). 
Edited, with Introduction, Notes, and Maps, by Rev. W. H. 
FLECKER, D.C.L., M.A., Head Master of Dean Close School, 
Cheltenham. 23. 


GOSPEL OF ST. MARK. Edited, with Introduction, Notes, 
and Maps, by Rev. T. WALKER, M.A., and J. W. SHUEER, 
M.A. 328. 


GOSPEL OF ST. MARK. (Preliminary Edition.) Edited, 
with Introduction, Notes, and Maps, by Rev. J. F. RICHARDS, 
M.A., and Rev. T. WALKER, M.A. 18, 6d. 


English Literature. 


oe eee OF THE LAKE, Edited by A. R. WEEKES, 
.À. 98. 


SCOTT.-LADY OF THE LAKE. Cantos I and V. 
By A. R. WERKES, M.A. 1s. 


SHAKESPEXRE.-RICHARD II. By A. F. Wart, M.A. 


SHAKESPEARE.—AS YOU LIKE IT. By A. R. WEEKZS, 
M.A. 9g. 3d. 


SHAKESPEARE.—AS YOU LIKE IT. By A. R. WEEKES, 
M.A., and F. J, FIELDEN, M.A. 18.9d. (Junior Shakespeare.) 


SPENSER._ FAERIE QUEENE, Book I. By W. H. 
HILL, M.A. 38. 6d. | 


~ Englisb 'bístory. 


EARLIER HISTORY OF ENGLAND (to 1485) With 
x cone Maps, and Plans. By C. S. FEARENSIDR, M.A. 


MODERN HISTORY OF ENGLAND. Part I, 1485- 
1714. Part II, 1688-1901 (with & concise Introduction 
down to 1714). Each 38. 6d. 


SCHOOL HISTORY OF ENGLAND. By M. E. CARTER, 
Honour School of Modern History, Oxford. With Plans and 
Coloured Maps. 48.6d. Also in Three Parts. Part I, to 1603. 
Part II, 1485-1714. Part III, 1660-1910. Each 28. 


PRELIMINARY HISTORY OF ENGLAND. By M. K. 
LLIOTT, Honours in the Historical Tripos, Cambridge, and 
M. S. ELLIOTT, B.A. With Illustrations. 2g. 9d. 


Geogtapby. 


GEOGRAPHY OF AUSTRALASIA (with Africa). 
Junior. By G.C. Fry, M.Sc. 18s. 


Latin and Greek. 


CAESAR._GALLIC WAR, Book VII. By A. H. ALLCROFT, 
M.A., and W. F. Masom, M.A. With Introduction, Notes, and 
Complete Alphabetical Lexicon. 1s. 9d. 


CICERO._DE SENECTUTE. By A. H. ALICROFT, M.A., 
and W, F. Masom, M.A. With Introduction, Notes, and 
Complete Alphabetical Lexicon. 18. 9d. 


YERGIL. AENEID, Book I. By A. H. ALLCROFT, M.A. 
and W. F. Masom, M.A. With Introduction, Notes, and 
Complete Alphabetical Lexicon. 1s. 9d. 


EURIPIDES. HECUBA. By T. T. JEFFERY, M.A. With 


Introduction and Notes. 18. 9d. 


the 


(8., J.) 


(S., J.) 


(P., L.F.) 


(P.) 


(L.F.) 


(S., J.) 


(8.) 


(J.) 


(S.) 


(8.) 


(8.) 


(8., J.) 


(P., L.F.) 


(J.) 


(8., J., P.) 


(S.) 


(8., J.) 


(S.). 


"o Educational Catalogue, and. Catalogue of Class-books suitable for 
lege of Preceptors Certificate Examinations, post free on application. 


University Tutorial Press, Ld., 


High Street, New Oxford Street, London, W.O. 2. 


Che Educational Times 


JOURNAL OF THE COLLEGE OF PRECEPTORS. 
Sixty-eighth Year of Publication. 
Published on Feb. 1, May 1, Aug. 1, Nov. 1. Price 6d., by Post 7d. 


SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 


WHOLE PaaGE—Ordinary £4 10 0 Position £5 10 0 
Harr PAGE " 210 0 " 3.0 0 
QuARTER PAGE A 110 O0 i 1 15 0 
PER Inca in broad column (half width of page) 0 7 O 
Narrow CoLuMm (one-third page)... «a 2 0 


General Scholastic Advertisements (Colleges, Schools, Classes, 
Tuition, &c.), 3s. 6d. for 6 lines, or 4s. 6d. the inch. 

Situations Vacant and Wanted—80 words or under, 2s.; each 
additional 10 words, 6d. (For 1s. extra, Replies may be addressed 
to the Publishing Office, and will be forwarded post free.) 

Discounts on a series of insertions: — Three insertions, 5 per 
cent.; Six, 10 per cent.; Twelve, 20 per cent. 


All communications respecting Advertisements and Subscriptions 
should be addressed to the Publisher. 

Communications intended for the Editor should be addressed to 
THE EDITOR OF THE EDUCATIONAL TimzEs, The College of Preceptors, 
Bloomsbury Square, London, W.C. 1. 


OVERSEAS. 


AMERICA shows no fallifig-off in the ingenuity she has 
always displayed in meeting the needs of the moment. Just 
now the urgency of strengthening the national feeling is 
prominent, so & national creed has been called for, and in 
their characteristically practical way the Americans set up & 
competition. It appears that Baltimore is the place of origin 
of “ The Star-Spangled Banner," and as such felt called upon 
to take the initiative by offering a prize of & thousand dollars 
for the best Creed. A representative national committee was 
appointed, and Mr. William Tyler Page, of Maryland, pocketed 
the thousand dollars for the following :— 


THE AÁmxrRICAN'S CREED. 

I believe in the United States of America as a government of the 
people, by the people, for the people, whose just powers are derived 

om the consent of the governed; a democracy in a republic, a 
sovereign Nation of many sovereign States, a perfect Union, one 
and inseparable; established upon those principles of freedom, 
equality, justice, and humanity for which American patriots sacrificed 
their lives and fortunes. I therefore believe it is my duty to my 
country to love it, to support its constitution, to obey its laws, 
to respect its flag, aud to defend it against all enemies. 


In keeping with this Creed is the declaration of principles 
issued by a group of American College and University teachers, 
who are of German birth. They “ view with abhorrence and 
condemn without reservation the part which the German 
Imperial Government had in provoking or permitting the 
present world conflict." They pices to disavow all the 
German principles subversive of international security and 
to express their “firm adherence to the political principles 
and ends for which the United States has entered the War.” 
The declaration could hardly have been stronger, and it has 
been received with much satisfaction across the water. But 
the citizens cannot help scrutinizing the list of signatures, 
and as they find that “a good many college and University 
teachers of German birth are not found on the list,” they 
wonder why. 

A less satisfactory war matter is the marked falling off in 
the interest of school and college boys in military drill. In 
New York last year in many of the high schools from three 
to four hundred boys began military drill, while to-day not 
more than thirty or forty have come forward. The same is 
true of Chicago ; and the school people are not consoled by the 
fact that in that city the girls are being taught “the manual 
of the rifle." The officer in charge is reported to have said 
that he knew that the instructors “ will teach all school girls 
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so thoroughly that, if they were needed, America could 
have its ‘ Battalion of Death.’” The Chicago School Review 
characterizes all this as “ plain end unadulterated foolishness 
and waste.” But while it has no use for girl cadets the Review 
speaks very strongly of the remissness of the boys. It writes 
contemptuously of the boys’ complaint that the drill is 
monotonous, and refuses to sympathize with proposals to 
make it more attractive by introducing extraneous matters. 
It maintains that “ The cause for failure and lack of interest 
goes far deeper. Our boys are not being disciplined. We do 
not require them to fulfil functions of useful citizens either 
for peace or for war. It may be that the nation needs 
to cajole her adult citizens, perhaps adults may not care to 
render service, or to get ready to render service, without 
receiving a quid pro quo. Affairs have indeed come to a 
retty pass if we are compelled to baby our young men into 
oyal service. Discipline! We may be compelled to 
sugar-coat their studies for Young America— but, alas! if we 
feel constrained to sugar-coat preparation for war in these 
days of anxiety!" No doubt the Review is right in speak- 
ing strongly about this apparent slackness, but we would 
rather this criticism came from the other side than from us. 
For our part we are convinced the trouble is merely the 
boredom of youth. If there were any immediate prospects of 
these young fellows having to put into practice tbe drill that 
they find so dull, they would treat it in a very different way. 

In connexion with the relàtion between school training and 
military, a statement by Inspector Blayney, of Camp Funston, 
giving reasons why many candidates fail to secure com- 
missions, is of great interest. His four main complaints 
are:—(1) “ Slouchiness," by which the inspector means 
slovenliness of attitude and general physical indifference; 
(2) * Slouchiness of mental attitude," for the same indiffer- 
ence marks the mental side of the unsuccessful candidates’ 
work ; (3) “ Inability to articulaté'clearly"—this, surely, could 
be attended to in schools and colleges; (4) lack of “ grit.” 
The inspector is careful to guard against suggesting that 
"they would have proved cowardly in battle, necessarily, but 
some have exhibited a tendency to throw up the sponge upon 
the administration of a severe rebuke or criticism. Their 
‘feelings have been hurt,’ and they ‘resign.’ They have 
never been taught the true spirit of subordination. They 
are not ready for the rough edges of life.” The inspector 
rightly remarks that the “idea of grit belongs in the school- 
room as well as upon the campus.” Our only caveat is that 
care must be taken that the brutalizing methods of the 
illiterate drill sergeant should not be upheld as in themselves, 
and positively, desirable. The young men must submit cheer- 
fully to authority ; but the drill-sergeant must not be valued 
in direct ratio to his brutality. We must not forget the 
lessons of Jena oder Sedan. 

The unsettling influence of the War is apparently dis- 
organizing the schools among the other social institutions in 
America. Pupils seem to be attracted to work at too early 
a stage. At any rate the Bureau of Education is sending out 
copies of a statement of “ Government Policies involving the 
Schools in War Time,’ in which we are told among other 
things that “ Boys and girls should be urged, as a patriotic 
duty, to remain at school to the completion of the high school 
course, and in increasing numbers to enter upon college and 
University courses, especially in technical and normal school 
courses, to meet the great need of trained men and women.” 
The dearth of teachers is making itself markedly felt in the 
States, and an appeal is being made for teachers who have 
been trained and have had experience but have since retired 
to private life, to come forward again to meet the national 
need. In the United States there is probably a larger reserve 
of such persons than we have in Britain. The professional 
life of the teacher in America is much shorter than with us, 
so there must be scattered through the States a large body of 
capable teachers who are able, if other circumstances permit, 
to take up their work again at any moment. While all this is 
true it does not appear as if our American friends sufficiently 
realized the fact that with them more than with us acting 
teachers are absorbed in other lines of work. With us in 
Britain “once a teacher" means practically “always a 
teacher,” unless for the chances of marriage in the case of 
women. But in America our profession is often used as a 
mere preparation for something better. With men no doubt 


this is less the case to-day than it was in former times. 
Among the women, on the other hand, with their greatly 
widened possibilities, there is an increasing tendency to make 
school-marming a stepping-stone to higher things. 

The question of the German language in the schools of 
certain of the American States is becoming acute. No ob- 
jection is as a rule raised to the teaching of German as a 
foreign language on the same lines as French. What is 
resented is the use of German as a means of communicating 
knowledge. In other words, the Americans are beginning to 
wake up to the possibility of segregation of nationalities in 
their midst, each speaking its own language. In all probability 
the danger is not great in any case except that of the Germans, 
and even among them it can be easily removed at the present 
stage. The country is ripe for a law that shall make it illegal 
to use any language but Euglish in the actual work of teaching 
in the American schools. 


—— —— ee aa, 


REVIEWS. 


The Foundations of Society and the Land. By J. W. Jeudwine. 
(18s. net. Williams & Norgate.) 

Looking at this book from the point of view of the practical 
teacher, its value is that it provides a storehouse of material 
from which he can dig at will. The great danger of the 
non-specialist who has to include history as one of his 
subjects is the lack of background. Now this is exactly 
what Mr. Jeudwine supplies in full measure. It is not to 
be supposed, however, that we have here one of those dead 
reservoirs of brute facts. It is not vivacity that is lacking. 
If the reader desires opinions he will find the volume teeming 
with them. All the same, we stick to our statement that 
the main value of thé book is the material it supplies. For 
Mr. Jeudwine is the last man to claim or expect that his 
readers should take his opinions on trust. He makes no 
profession of impartiality, for “ no one who is not idiotic can 
read and carefully consider masses of material on past events 
without forming a strong judgment, and if .he expresses 
himself at all it is far more honest that he should express 
his own judgment as such than that he should pretend an 
impartiality which he cannot feel" Mr. Jeudwine seldom 
hesitates to express his opinion, but he does not expect to 
be slavishly: followed. 

What specially interests us in this magazine is the view 
our &uthor sets forth on the teaching of history in schools. 
He is obviously not enamoured of the education of our time 
—he is one of those who like to write “ education ” within 
inverted commas—and he appears to think that the teaching 
of history is one of its worst features. He so far exonerates 
the teachers as to admit they are not tree agents, and that 
the real sinners are the makers of textbooks and the drafters 
of syllabuses. We have to admit that there is much truth in 
his criticism that our textbook makers too frequently treat 
the characters of history as if these characters acted with a 
knowledge of the standards that future ages were to develop. 
He is right in warning us to judge historical personuges in 
terms of the state of society in which they lived. He com- 
plains of the lack of atmosphere in the historical textbook, 
and he might have made the same complaint of the class in 
history. Mr. Jeudwine's own breezy pages do much to supply 
the lack, and the teacher who reads them will find himself 
continually caught up by some new way of looking at things, 
some apparent paradox that makes him rapidly reconsider 
his position to find out if haply he has been on the wrong 
tack all the time. . 

Our position as an island race is emphasized both in the 
direction of indicating its limiting force and in that of 
showing how we must widen the view of our pupils and 
lead them “away from Westminster.” When be comes to 
his main subject, the relation of society to land, our author 
contrasts the two ideals—the feudal and the communal—and 
this contrast runs throughout the whole volume, and may be 
said to be its motif. By one of the contrasts that he finds 
specially pleasant, Mr. Jeudwine emphasizes the value of the 
land by extolling the commercial importance of the sea, and 
by warning us of the danger at the present time of being 
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of the land forces and warns us of what took place in France 
in the eighteenth century. The reader will find in the book a 
curious mixture of narrative, exposition, and criticism, but by 
taking pains he will be able to disentangle the various threads 
: of thought and to follow the development of the various forms 
in which the feudal and communal ideals shape the social life 
at the various stages. Modern conditions are never far from 
the thought of the author &t any part of the book, but towards 
the end he makes more direct applications, not all of them 
pleasant reading for Englishmen, for Ireland occupies a 
prominent place througbout, and we have nothing very 
agreeable to find in our dealings with that country either 
in the past or the present. On these unpleasant matters 
our author speaks with no uncertain sound, and, however 
much we may dislike the point of view adopted, we are all 
the better for going through the discipline of facing the facts 
presented and taking the trouble to make up our mind on 
the case as stated by a fresh and vigorous writer. The book 
is provided with an index, nine appendixes, a vocabulary 
of technical words and an interesting medieval map in a 


flap pocket. 


Examinations. By P. J. Hartog. (3s. 6d. net. Constable.) 

Since H. Latham’s excellent treatise, nothing so good on 
the subject of examinations has been produced as this book. 
Mr. Hartog is a specialist in this matter, and has had 
altogether exceptional opportunities for reaching just con- 
clusions. He is not only intensely interested in his subject, 
but has faced it in a spirit of-thoroughness that would satisfy 
the most exigent of the Germans. The reader of purely 
literary interests may have some difficulty in following the 
mathematical arguments by which the author supports his 
theses, but no one will doubt that every precaution has been 
taken to secure full consideration of all possible points of 
view. Mr. Hartog’s first important contribution to tke 
Subject took the form of an address to the Royal Society 
of Arts, in which he pled for a commission to inquire into 
and report on the methods of examination with particular 
reference to appointments and promotions in the Civil 
Service. He modestly disclaims any causal connexion, but 
has satisfaction in noting that a little more than a year 
after his address such a Royal Commission was appointed. 
This address is incorporated in the present book, along 
with Lord Cromer’s contribution to the discussion. The next 
chapter deals with the Theory of Examinations, in which— 
n inevitably —there is a certain amount of repetition of 
what has already been written in the first. Then follow sixty 
pages of notes, which put the reader in possession of the 
essentials of the Royal Commission Report, and of the Report 
of the Treasury Committee on Civil Service, Class I, Ex- 
amination. Note E. is particularly important, since it gives 
an admirable critical exposition of Prof. Edgworth's investiga- 
tion on the statistics of examinations. 

As is made plain in the sub-title, Mr. Hartog regards 
examinations in two different relations, according as they 
concern culture or efficiency. He regards the cultured man 
as “the man who is sensitive and responsive over a large field 
of knowledge regarded as of value by the community." Now 
Culture as thus defined covers, according to Mr. Hartog, 
exactly “that vital part of education which cann&t be tested 
by the ordinary written examination." We have thus a most 
convenient dichotomy of school subjects into those that are 
examinable and those that are not. Whatever aims at 
efficiency in the technical sense of that word may be 
legitimately tested by examination; but Prof. Whitehead's 

Ctivity of thought and receptiveness to beauty and hu- 
nee feeling” must be exempt. A practical recommendation 
that will interest teachers is Mr. Hartog's proposal that 
üpils Whose main subject is science or mathematics should 

examined in these subjects, but should be taught, but not 
examined in, certain humane subjects to supply a balance; 
While students of “arts” subjects should be compelled to 
: e is certain amouut of science work on which they in 
“mn should not be examined. Here we must assume that 
iu Hartog means that the students of “arts” subjects are 
tone knowledge for professional purpose: (e.g. as the 
of aoe of professional teachers), and not as a means 

culture. In any case he makes it abundantly evident that 
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he regards it as of fundamental importance that examiners. 
in every connexion should >be clear in their own minds 
&bout—and should make clear to others, and especially the- 
examinees—what the purpose of the examination really is. 
To this point he returns again and again, and nowhere does 
he do better service than in thus stimulating us to a con- 
sideration of why we examine. Mr. Graham Wallas could 
find nowhere a better exemplification of his thesis that society 
does not always do things for the reasons that appear on the 
surface. The need for the training of teachers has only very 
slowly made itself felt to the general public. The training of 
examiners is only now beginning to be considered. Lord 
Rosebery has warned us of the folly of training teachers if 
we put them under the control of examiners who have not 
themselves been trained. He has deserved well of the State 
by calling attention to an urgent need, and Mr. Hartog has 
dererved still more by his lucid, learned, and practical ex- 
position of the possibilities of examination as an educational 
and political instrument. 


A Schoolmaster's Diary. By S. P. B. Mais. 
(6s. net. Grant Richards.) 

Mr. Mais makes a valiant attempt to give an air of veri- 
similitude to this diary, “being extracts from the journal 
of Patrick Traherne, M.A., sometime assistant master at 
Radchester and Marlton,” and, but for certain tell-tale slips 
in the matter of dates, succeeds wonderfully well. In any 
case he has produced a thoroughly readable book, one that 
interests not merely teachers but the general public. No 
doubt it has too much of the disgusting in it to make pleasant 
reading throughout for anybody, but when the author can 
forget unnatural vice he produces excellent artistic effects. 
One cannot but read into Traherne the qualities of Mr. Mais, 
and we quite agree that he has “heard views of life that 
I am sure never enter the heads of my colleagues.” 
Mr. Traherne, in fact, is the incarnation of the sort of man 
that Mr. H. G. Wells describes as the ideal teacher; though 
writing a novel is one of Mr. Wells's requirements, and Mr. 
Traherne professes to be incapable of this. The interesting 
point for us is that, when we do get Mr. Wells's ideal, he 
receives just the treatment that & plain common-sense man 
would expect. Mr. Wells may demand a man who cares 
nothing for the convenunces, who will wear a red tie if he 
likes, and decline to be dominated by petty social prejudices 
—but the public will have none of him. He will meet the 
fate of Mr. Traherne. 

What can the ordinary schoolmaster think of & view of 
education like this? “I am coming to the conclusion 
that all true education is a striving after beauty. and 
what does not actively pursue this end is a waste of effort." 
But yearnings of this kind are not to be despised. They 
&re certainly not dangerous: it is difficult to imagine the 
average schoolmaster—''like most schoolmasters he is quite 
without &mbition"—being led to excess in the pursuit 
of beauty. So we ought to welcome all such attempts .to. 
leaven, in however slight a degree, the whole lump of our 
professional inertia. Mr. Mais himself makes capital play : 
with the conservatism of the profession. 'The Head Master 
takes young Traherne aside and says: “The less you read 
about education the better. . . . I never engage a man who 
has taken a diploma in the theory of education. . .. I warn 
you against thinking that there is any reform needed. ... 
Read no more upon a subject which you are called upon to 
practise, not to theorize about." Traherne did not like this, 
and attempted a defence, only to be silenced. Later, however, 
he remarks that in some ways the Head Master was right in 
telling him to read no books on education. “ He was right, 
because I find nothing really new there." But Traherne can 
hardly be called an expert in the new, for, under the date of 
August, 1911, he describes “a new idea in English composi- 
tion with the lower forms." This consisted in getting the 
a to describe a picture ! 

ut it ill becomes us to dilate on occasional slips when 
we ought to be profoundly glad to find & writer of genuine 
artistic ability willing to do his best to rejuvenate our craft. 
He supposes that “no class of men dresses more shabbily 
than the schoolmaster,” and he goes on to give reasons and 
supply examples. Traherne himself adopts a verv generous 
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attitude towards his profession. His best work is done outside 
the limits of his bargain with the school governors, and is 
given willingly “ without payment.” When the end of term 
comes ' Most masters are unfeignedly glad to get away. I 
never am." Further, he beggars himself by riotous tea-and- 
cake giving to boys who care to come to his rooms and read 
&nd borrow from his library. 

‘The book has the regulation amount of love interest, which 
will no doubt have its attraction for many,'though perhaps in 
an edited Diary there is room for much excision here. The 
interest of the book is the view the schoolmaster takes of 
himself and his work, and no fairminded reader will deny 
that this is admirably sustained. The scrappiness and in- 
consequence of much of the text is not without charm, and 
lends an air of reality to the work as a diary, while giving 
Mr. Mais full opportunity of exercising his undoubted talent 
for brilliant exposition and criticism. 


! 
Political Education at a Public School. By Victor Gollancz 
~ and David Somervell. (3s. 6d. net. Collins.) 

This book contains four chapters—The Political Principle, 
‘The Political Method, Two Experiments, and The Future. 
There is in addition an appendix containing reproductions of 
certain articles that have appeared in a school magazine, 
exemplifying the. principles the authors recommend. The 
thesis maintained is that the public schools, as judged by the 
highest standard—“ and those who love them will not care to 
use any other "—have failed, and that it behoves their friends 
to discover why, and to-set them on the road of regeneration. 
The book really tackles the problem handled by Sir Robert 
Blair and others at a recent conference on the teaching of 
quite up-to-date history. It has been long felt that school 
history has usually stopped just at the point at which it 
‘begins to have a practical bearing upon the life of to-day. 
When history passes into politics it is regarded by many as 
unsuitable for the schoolroom, and it is just here that our two 
authors find the cause of the failure of the public schools. To 
get the best results we must face the actual problems of the 
day. We must fall back upon humanism as it was understood 
by the men of the Renaissance. Capital play is made with the 
transition from matter to form, and a strong plea is entered 
for a reversion to the ideal that valued the classics as much for 
the subject-matter as for the elegance of diction. The same 
principle is applied throughout—to history, English literature, 
even to Divinity. It is indeed refreshing to find such vigorous 
and fresh ideas from the seats of ancient learning. There is 
hope for writers who can honestly regard Paradise Lost as 
“a good classroom book," and can unaffectedly speak of its 
story as “amusing.” Divinity is treated in a way that may 
startle the more hide-bound teachers, but nothing is said 
wantonly to hurt the feelings or even the prejudices of those 
with whom the authors cannot agree. It is worth noting 
that, while the text is eminently bright and readable, it is in 
no sense flippant. MN | 

The first of the two experiments is the foundation of a class 
for politics held out of school hours. It is a class, and not a 
-club, and, in spite of hard desks, the absence of home comforts, 
and the presence of notebooks, the meetings have proved very 
successful. The joining of the class was voluntary, but once 
& boy joined his attendance was compulsory for the term, just 
as at any other class. The proof of success is that not only 
was the attendance such as to fill the largest available class- 
room, but the second term, when the members had a chance 
of withdrawing, had a larger enrolment than the first. A list 
is supplied of the matters on which lectures were given. 
There are twelve subjects, most of which get several lectures, 
the only three singletons being Alsace-Lorraine, Trade Union- 
ism, and Liberalism. It'is curious that Conservatism should 
require two lectures as compared with the one devoted to 
Liberalism, but something must be conceded to the genius loci. 
In any case our authors must be exonerated from any charge 
of lack of liberal views. To get trade unionism admitted at 
all to such a course is a sort of triumph. The authors make 
no pretence of camouflaging their real subject under the 
innocent name of “civics”: they boldly proclaim that they 
are dealing with politics, and it is gratifying to find that the 
success of the experiment was in no way jeopardized by this 


refreshing directness. Out of this first experiment the second | 
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naturally evolved. The school magazine had lately died a 
violent death at the hands of the authorities, so the young 
students of politics proposed to replace The Gadfly by & 
serious journal to be called The Observer. The account of 
this venture js really a brilliant bit of writing, in which 
The Observer—though “modelled on such weeklies as The 
Spectator and The Nation"—is not taken too seriously. The 
fact that the authors have had the courage to reprint several 
of The Observer's articles is the best proof that they are 
willing to abide by the decision of & discriminating public. 
The whole little book is an admirable counterblast to that 
professional dullness and lack of initiative that mukes it 
possible for critics to speak of “the blighting hand” of the 
schoolmaster. 
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GENERAL NOTICES. 


EDUCATION. 
Education for Liberty. By Kenneth Richmond. 
(68. net. W. Collins.) 


Many readers wil welcome another book from one of the joint 
authors of '* W. E. Ford : a Biography ” ; and those who may have 
read some of the chapters in the Times Educational Supplement will be 
glad to have the whole in volume form. The earlier book was some- 
what elusive in character ; ** Education for Liberty," with the excep- 
tion of the last chapter, is more simple and direct ; it takes the reader 
into the classroom and gently convinces him of the error of his 
cherished convictions. The last chapter is conjectural, and hints at 
the freeing of unsuspected powers of the mind. It may prove the 
inspiration of a further volume. ‘‘ Liberty,” in Mr. Richmond’s 
sense, is of course freedom to develop power and thought to the 
utmost. That this may be possible much harmful school convention 
and restriction must be modified, and steel doors erected by school 
time-tables between subject and subject must be removed. 


The Dawn of Mind : an Introduction to Child Psychology. 
By Margaret Drummond. (3s. 6d. net. E. Arnold.) 

Mainly it is mothers and nurses who have the charge of infante, so 
it may be supposed that it is to such readers that this book ia ad- 
dressed. As thestandard of general education is undoubtedly higher 
than it was a generation ago, such an appeal will not be in vain, in 
spite of Mrs. Drummond's use of scientitio terms and the bald estate- 
ments sometimes necessitated by the need of condensing. But kin- 
dergarten teachers, and indeed all teachers, must study the dawn of 
intelligence. They /will find here the latest results of infant psy- 
chology co-ordinated with the author’s own observations and lightened 
by many interesting anecdotes of childhood. 


School Efficiency. A Manual of Modern School Management. 
By H. E. Bennett. (6s. net. Ginn.) 

Prof. Bennett writes for the student years of intending teachers. 
And it is well that they should know the best that is being done in 
the States in the direction of school buildings &nd the planning of 
grounds. It would be still better if members of Education Com- 
mittees, and those who hold the strings of the rate-payers' purses, 
could be induced to read the book and study the efforts that are being 
made in the more enlightened districts of America to give to children 
the best physical conditions that are possible. 


Fifty Years of American Education, A Sketch of the Progress of 
Education in the United States from 1867 to 1917. By Ernest 
Carroll Moore. (3s. 6d. net. Ginn.) . 

It is always pleasant to find the human element in a corporation. 
'To most people the name of the firm Ginn is a mere business label or 
trade mark, indicating, be it noted, that the goods may be expected 
to be sound. We learn from the preface to this book that just fifty 
years ago ‘‘ Edwin Ginn took desk room in a modest Boston office, 
and so began the business which has been conducted under the firm 
name of Ginn & Company." To mark their jubilee the firm asked 
Dr. Moore to write a sketch summing up the educational progress 


during the period. 
LATIN. 


Caesar in Gaul; and Selections from the Third Book of the Civil War, 
With Introduction, Review of First-year Syntax, Grammar, 
Prose Composition, and Vocabularies. By Benjamin L. D'Ooge 
and Frederick C. Eastman. (68. 6d. net. Ginn.) 

A very complete book, well produced as regards type and paper, 
and embellished with numerous coloured illustrations, diagrams, 
maps, and other aids to the elucidation of the text. It comprises in 
one volume all the material needed for ** the second year " of Latin, 
as the preface states, In English schools the study of this language 
often begins at the age of nine; it must not be imagined that this 

(Continued on page 104.) 
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A SELECTION FROM 


METHUEN’S EDUCATIONAL LIST 


Announcement List and Catalogues sent on application. 


JUST PUBLISHED 


THE PLAY-WORK BOOK. By ANN MACBETH, author of “ Needlecraft.” 
With 114 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 39. 6d. net. 


OLD TESTAMENT HISTORY FOR USE IN SCHOOLS. By the Rev. 
W. F. BURNSIDE, M. A., Head Master of St. Edmund's School, Canter- 
bury. 8th Edition. Crown 8vo. Ss. net. 

JUNIOR ENGLISH. By F. J. Rautz. M.A., B.Sc. Senior Lecturer at 
Merchant Venturers’ Technical College, Bristol. 15th Edition. 
Crown 8vo. 28. 3d. 

MORER EOS. By F. J. Raurz, M.A., B.Sc. 12th Edition. 


wn 8vo. 

A CLAS8-BOOK OF EASY DICTATION AND SPELLING. Selected by 
Canon WILLIAMSON, B.A. 12th Edition. Fcap. 8vo. 1e. 6d. 

eginner' s Books. 

À CLASS-BOOK OF DICTATION PASSAGES. Selected by Canon 
WILLIAMSON, B.A. 21st Edition. Crown 8vo. 29. 3d. 

[Junior School Books. 

ENGLISH LITERATURE. By F. J. Ranzz, M.A., B.Sc. 3rd Edition. 
Crown 8vo. 3e. 6d. 

A JUNIOR PRENCH PROSE. By R. R. N. Baron, M.A., Modern 
Language Master at Cheltenham Grammar School. 8th Edition. 
Crown 8vo. 3s. (Junior School Books. 

"TEE TO FRENCH. By A. M. M. STEDMAN, M.A. 12th Edition. 

mo. 19 

PIRST PRENCH LESSONS. By A. M. M. SrEDMAN, M.A. 13th Edi- 
tion. Crown 8vo. 19. 6d. 

FRENCH VOCABULARIES FOR REPETITION. Arranged according 
to subjects. By A. M. M. STEDMAN, M.A. 16th Edition. Fcap. 8vo. 


is. 6d. 

A SHORT HISTORY OF ROME TO THE DEATH OF AUGUSTUS. 
By J. WELLS, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Wadham College, Oxford. 
With3 Maps and 4 Plates. 15th Rdition. Crown 8vo. 68. 


EASY STORIES FROM ENGLISH HISTORY. By E. M. WILMOT- 
Buxton, F.R.Hist.8. 8th Edition. Crown 8vo. 19. 9d. 
[Beginner's Books. 


A JUNIOR HISTORY OF GREAT BRITAIN. By E. M. WILMOT- 
Buxton, F.R.Hist.8. 3rd Edition. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


THE INDUSTRIAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND. By H. pz B. GIbBINS, 
Litt.D., M.A. With Maps and Plans. 22nd Edition. Crown 8vo. Ss. 
EUROPE AND THE EMPIRE. Six Ages of European History. Edited by 


A. H. Jounson, M.A., Fellow of All Souls College, Oxford. With Maps. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. each. 

The Dawn of Medieval Europe, 476-918. By J. H. B, MASTERMAN, 
M.A. The Central Period of the Middle Age, 918-1273. By B. A. 
LEES. The End of the Middle Age. 1273-1453. By E. C. LODGE. 


ope enaissance and Reformation, 1453-1660. By M. A. 
HoLLINGS, M.A. The Ago of the Enlightened Despot, 1660-1789. 
By A. H. Jonnson, M.A. e Re-making of Modern pe, 1789- 


1878. By J. A. R. MARRIOTT, M.A. 

MLAKERS OF EUROPE. Outlines of European History for the Middle 
Forms of Schools. By E. M. WILMOT-BuxtToyN, F.R.Hist.8. With 12 
Maps. 16th Edition, Crown 8vo, Ss. 

INITIA LATINA. Easy Lessons on Elementary Accidence. By A. M. M 


STEDMAN, M.A. Revised by C. G. Bottime, M.A. 16t Edition. 
Fcap. 8vo. 19. 6d. 
FIRST LATIN LESSONS. By A Revised by 


. M. M. STEDMAN, M.A. 

C. G. Botting, M.A. 15th Edition. Crown 8vo. 29. 6d. 

EASY LATIN PASSAGES FOR UNSEEN TRANSLATION. By A. M. M. 
STEDMAN, M.A. 17th Edition. Fcap.8vo. 38. 

LATIN EXAMINATION PAPERS IN MISCELLANEOUS GRAMMAR AND 
IDIOMS. Bv A. M. M. STEDMAN. 17th Edition. Crown 8vo. 39. 6d. 

K Ey (8th Edition), issued to tutors and private students only, 66. net. 

LATIN VOCABULARIES FOR REPETITION. _ Arranged according to 
Subjects, By A. M. M. STEDMAN, M.A. Revised by C. G. BOTTING, 
M.A. 19th Edition. Fcap. 8vo. 29. 

EXERCISES IN ALGEBRA POR BEGINNERS. Containing 3,500 
Original Problems. By W.8. BEARD. 3rd Edition. Crown 8vo. With 
Answers, 29. 6d. ; without Answers, 2€. 3d. 

By 


EASY EXEROIBBS IN ARITHMETIC. Con aning 5,000 Examples. 

W.S. BEARD. 9th Edition. Fcap. 8vo. 19. 9d. nA 19. net i 

eginner's Books. 

A TEXTBOOK OF INORGANIC CHEMISTRY. By G. SENTER, D.Sc., 
Ph.D., Lecturer at Birkbeck College, author of ‘ 


Outlines of Physical 
Chemistry." With many Diagrams. 3rd Edition. Crown 8vo. 89. 6d. 


[Textbooks of Science. 

THE COMPLETE SCHOOL CHEMISTRY. By F. M. OLDHAM, M.A., 
Senior Chemistry Master at Dulwich College. With 125 Illustrations. 
l2th Edition. Crown 8vo. 79. 6d. [ Textbooks of Science. 

OF PHYSICAL CHEMISTRY. By G. SENTER, D.Sc., Ph.D., 
Lecturer in Chemistry at Birkbeck College. With many Diagrams. 
6th Edition. Crown8vo. 7s. 6d. [Textbooks of Science. 
ARY EXPERIMENTAL SCIENCE, sics, by W. T. CLOUGH, 

A. R.C.8., Head of the Physicsand Electrical Engineering Department, 
East Ham Technica! College ; Chemistry, by A. E. DUNSTAN, D.8c.. 
-l.C. With 2 Plates and 154 Diagrams. 17th Edition. Crown 8vo. 

. [Junior School Books. 

ELECTRIC LIGHT AND POWER. By E. E. BROOKS, B.Sc. (Lond.), Head 
. Of the Department of Physics and Electrical Engineering. Leicester 
Unicipal Technical School, and W. H. N. JAMSBS, A.R.C.8., 
A.M.I.B.E., Lecturer in Electrical Engineering, Municipal School of 
‘Schnology, Manchester. With 17 Plates and 230 Illustrations. 5th 


and Revised Edition. Crown 8vo. 69. 6d. [Textbooks of Technology. 
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36 Essex Street, Strand, W.C. 2. 


FROM MR. 


EDWARD ARNOLD'S LIST. 


Arnold’s English Composition. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 1s. 8d. 


Composition from English Models. 
Book I, 160 pages, price 1s. 81. Book II, 256 pages, 


Arnold’s Junior English Grammar. 
M.A., and A. PRATT, B.A. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s, 


Essay- Writing. -By Guy KENBALL, M.A., Head Master of 
University College School, Hampstead. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


English Werse Composition. By A. E. Roserts, M.A., and 
A. PRATT, B.A. 3s. 


Précis-Writing and Reproduction for Army Classes. 
By W. J. GRIFPFITR, M.A., Assistant Master at Tonbridge School. 36. 


A First Précis Book. By G. A. F. M. CHaTWIN, M.A., 
Assistant Master at Rugby School. 3s. s; 


Selected Essays from English Literature. Edited, with 
Introduction and Brief Notes, by ELIZABETH LER. Cloth, 2s. 6d. 


Laureata. Selections from the best poets from Shakespeare to 
Swinburne, with biographical notes on Authors, Cloth, 2s. 3d. 


Outlines of European History, 1814-1914. By G. B. 
SMITH, M.A., Assistant Master at the Royal Naval College, Dartmouth. 
With numerous Maps. 3s. 6d. 

By G. 


Scenes from Euro History. B. SMITH, M.A., 
Assistant Master at the Royal Naval College, Dartmouth. 2s. 6d. 


A General History of the World. By Oscar BROWNING, 
formerly University Lecturer in History in the University of Cambridge. 
800 pages. Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d.net. Also in Three Parts with separate 
indexes, 3s. 6d. net each. | 


A History of England. By C. W. Oman, M.A., Chichele 
Eroleoeor | S Modern istory at Oxford. 37s. 6d. Also in Three Divisions and 
in Two Parts. * 


England in the Nineteenth Century. By Prof. C. W. 
MAN, 3a. 6d. . 


By E. J. Kenny, 160 pp. 


By E. J. KENNY, 
price 2s. 6d. 


By A. E. ROBERTS, 


A Junior History of England. By Prof. C. W. Oman and 
MARY OMAN. 3s. 6d, 


A Social and Industrial History of England. By 
. F. W. TICKNEB, D.Lit., M.A., B.Sc. (Econ.) London. Illustrated. 7s. 6d. 
Also in Three Parts, 3s, each. 


The Last Century in Europe, 1814-1910. By C. E. M. 
HAWEKESWORTH, Assistant Master at Rugby School. 526 pages. 7s. 6d. net. 


The Principles of Drawing. By L. BELLIN-CABTER, 
F.R.8.A., Art Master at Wellington College. 3s. net. 


A Class Book of Geography. By A. W. ANDpREWS, M.A. 6s. 


Outlines of Physiography. By A. J. HERBERTS A. 
late Professor of i. ià P the University of Oxford. de MR 


Easy Arithmetic and Accounts. By E. SANKEY and G. A. 
Lorp. In Two Books. Cloth, 1s. 6d. each. Answers (both in one), 6d. net. 


A School Arithmetic. By A. C. Jones, M.A., Ph.D., and 


P. H. WYKES, M.A. Without Answers, 58. ; with i j 
Sed a ba aan with Answers, 5s. 6d. Also in 


The Elements of Geometry. By R. LacHraN, Sc.D., and 
W. C. FLETCHER, M.A. 3s. 6d. 


The Elements of Trigonometry. 
and W. C. FLETCHER, M.A. 2s. 6d. 


Praotical Trigonometry. By H. C. P ' A. 
R. C. FAWDRY, f 3a. ry y LAYNE, M.A., and 


A First School Calculus. By R. Wyke BavrLiss, M.A. 4s. 6d. 


A Textbook of Physios. By R. S. WiLLows, M.A., D.Sc. 
7s. 6d. net. 


Electricity and M etism. By C. E. Asurorp, M.A., 
Head Master of the Royal Naval College, Dartmouth. 4s. 6d. 


Introduction to Magnetism and Electricity. By E. w. 
KEmpson, Senior Physies Master at Rugby School. 3s. 6d. 


By R. LacHraN, Sc.D., 


The Ru Course of Elementary Ch ; . PR. 
trees o M.A., Chemistry Master at neri doceo ar rid By nun 


Inorganic Chemistry for Schools. By W. M. - 
rga M.Sc., Chief Chemisry Master at meen School. ran Hooros, 


The Elements of Inorganic Chemistry. 
Schools and Colleges. By W. A. SHENSTONE, F.R.8. 6a, 


Outlines of Inorganic Chemistry. By E. B. L 
D.8e., Head of the vine, Department, Clifton College. 5s. UDLAM, 
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ibook is suitable for children of ten. But for intelligent pupile who 

begin Latin at the age of fourteen or fifteen it would prove a very 
attractive volume in their second year. 

** Bell’s One- Term Latin Classics." —(1) Livy’s Veii and the Etruscan 
Confederacy. Edited by S. E. Winbolt. (2) Cicero: Fro Milone. 
Edited by C. E. Laurence. (Each Is. 3d.) 

Useful little books, with a short explanatory introduction and a 
few helpful notes ; about fifty pages of well printed text. 


The Eclogues of Faustus Andrelinus and Joannes Aynolletus. Edited, 
with Notes and Introduction, by Wilfred P. Mustard, (1dol. 50c. 
Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press.) 

Andrelinus was professor at the University of Paris towards the 
close of the fifteenth century ; Arnolletus followed him closely in point 
of time. Here, therefore, are no classical writings for schoolboys to 
read, but rather for scholars interested in the history of the human- 
istic pastoral to which this is the author's third contribution. 


FRENCH. 


A New Course in Reading, Writing, and Speaking 


Living French. 
By Richard T. Holbrook. (6s. 6d. net. 


the French Language. 
Ginn.) 

This book is apparently compiled for the use of undergraduates 
who, already possessing the general, and sometimes loosely based, 
knowledge of the language that is acquired in schools, propose to 
deepen and strengthen their study irom the beginning. The first 
lesson deals with the articles, the plural of nouns, and the present 
tense of avoir. The discussion and explanation of the usual gram- 
matical forms is continued through seventy-seven lessons, covering 
nearly five hundred closely-printed pages. Throughout much atten- 
tion i» given to pronunciation and the symbols of the International 
Phonetic Association. 

* Siepmann's French Series for Rapid Reading.’’—Les Mécontents. 
Par Prosper Mérimée. And six other volumes. (6d. each. 
Macmillan.) 

Each volume contains about thirty pages of well printed text, 
a short introduction telling the reader what he needs to know about 
the aathor and the story, a few very brief notes, and a list of words 
and phrases in the style usual in Mr. Siepmann’s books. 


La Fontaine: Selected Fables. Edited, with Introduction, Notes, and 
a Vocabulary, by Cécile Hugon. (3s. Clarendon Press.) 

Seventy-three fables are given, covering some hundred pages. 
"The introduction gives a life of the author, a discussion of the fables 
a8 a form of literature, the sources of some of the fables, and gram- 
matical notes on the language of the author where it differs from the 
Standard. At the end of the book are some fifty pages of notes and 
& full vocabulary. 

French Prose: from Calvin to Anatole France. By R. L. Graeme 
Ritchie and J. M. Moore. (Dent.) 

The authors contribute an introduction, and there is a full chrono- 
logical index, as well as an index of authors. The body of the book 
contains three hundred pages of extracts from more than fifty French 
writers of repute. The idea of the anthology is to give senior pupils 
an opportunity of at least learning the names of, and getting some 
ideas in connexion with, the great names in French literature before 


they leave school. 
SPANISH. 


Espaxa Pintoresca. The Life and Customs of Spain in Story and 
Legend. By Carolina Marcial Dorado. (48. net. Ginn.) 

There are 160 pages of extracts from Spanish writers, dealing with 
modern life, some songs with music, exercises, notes, and a full 
vocabulary. Students possessing a knowledge of the elementa of the 
language will find this volume a helpful bridge to the study of the 
literature of Spain. 

-A First Reader in Spanish, By Rudolph Schevill. 
(2s. 9d. net. Ginn.) 

The first two pieces are accompanied by an interlinear translation, 
and the stressed syllable of each word is marked. The aim is to give 
modern Spanish that will accustom the pupil to everyday language 
and inform him upon matters of life n Spain. There are notes and 
a vocabulary. 

A Foundation Course in Spanish. Part III. By L. Sinagnan. 
(3s. net. Macmillan.) 

This third and last part of the course deals especially with the 
reflexive verbs and the subjunctive. A brief synopsis is given of 
Parts I and II. The arrangement is as before—grummar, exercises, 
and translation in each lesson. The two latter are unusually full. 
There is a vocabulary in both languages. 

Spanish Composition. By Charles Dean Cool. (3s. 6d. Ginn.) 

This book is arranged on a sound plan. There are twenty-eight 
lessons ; each lesson contains a page or two of Spanish, passages 
selected for their descriptions of Spain and Spanish life, and a piece 
of English to be turned into Spanish after careful study of the pre- 
ceding passage on which it is based. There is a full Spanish-English 


vocabulary and an English-Spanish vocabulary of words not given in 
the text. There is also a grammar drill after each lesson. 
** Heath’s Modern Language Series." — First Spanish Course. By 
E. C. Hills and J. D. M. Ford. (4s. net. Harrap.) 
Each lesson is arranged in the familiar form—a piece of grammar, 
some sentences in Spanish and some in English, followed by rules in 
Spanish and questions for conversation. Full vecabularies in both 


languages. 
ITALIAN. i 
-An Italian Grammar. By Ruth Shephard Phelps. 
(98. 6d. net. Ginn.) 


The grammar is combined with reading matter and sentences for 
translation into Italian, thus forming a complete volume for the 
student. Full explanations of early difficulties are given, and many 
illustrations of idiomatic uses, There is a full vocabulary. 


RUSSIAN. 


Handbook of Russian. By Michael V. Trofimov and James P. Scott. 
Vol. I. (3s. 6d. net. Constable.) 

Vol. I consists of an introduction and chapters on Phonology and 
Elementary Morphology. This first attempt at Russian ** phonetics ’’ 
for English readers is sure of & warm welcome amongst modern 
students of the language who realize the importance of sounds as 
well as the printed word. The script used is the work of the 
authors, and will be grasped readily by students. 


ENGLISH. 


The Poems of Edgar Alian Poe.. Edited by Killis Campbell. 
(68. 6d. net. Ginn.) 

A complete and scholarly edition for the student of literature. The 
text is clear and well spaced, with the various readings in foot-notes. 
An introduction of 60 pages gives the fact« of the poet's life and a 
discussion of his position in literature. Detailed notes on each poem 
occupy 150 pages. The volume is made more useful by an index of 
first lines as well as of titles. 

She Stoops to Conquer. Goldsmith. Edited by Dudley Miles. 
(1s. 9d. net. Ginn.) 

A pleasant edition, well illustrated. An introduction affords all 
the help the student is likely to need, and there are ** Questions on 
Topics for Study "' as well as notes. | 
Hans Brinker ; or, The Silver Skates. By Mary Mapes Dodge. Edited 

by Orton Lowe. Illustrated by Sears Gallagher. (2s. net. 
Ginn. | 

Things ee so rapidly that for school use a simple story of Dutch 
life written fifty years ago requires editing and elucidation. But the 
editor keeps well in the background, and the book is not overloaded 
with either critical or informational notes. A map, some character- 
istic pictures, and a few notes are a gain to the volume. 


Pride and Prejudice. By Jane Austen. Edited, with Introduction 
and Notes, by Frank Sicha, Jr. (3s. net. Ginn.) 

** After all, the story is the thing, and pupils must come to know 
and love Jane Austen through what she herself has written." These 
words, written by the editor, indicate that the text is not overloaded 
with commentary. There is an introduction of a pleasant, gossipy 
nature that will help the reader to know the author, and some eix 
pages of notes to 400 pages of text. The paper is good and the 
volume attractive. 


Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland. By Lewis Carroll. Edited by 
William J. Long and illustrated by Oliver Herford. (2s. 6d. net. 
Ginn. E 

For American children many of the words Alice uses may be a 
little puzzling : hence the need for notes. An English child does not 
need to be told that by bathing-machines Alice means bathing-houses, 
and not machines like wringers and boilera. The editionis an attrac- 
tive one ; type, paper, pictures alike good. 

English Exercises for Middle Forms. By J. H. Fowler. 
(28. 6d. Macmillan.) 

The introduction deals with paraphrase, summary, verse, common 
errors, and the essay. After this come 100 selected passages from 
standard authors, each passage covering a page or less. To each 
passage is appended a list of exercises. These exercises include sub- 
Jects for essay, questions on the meanings of words and allusions in 
the passage, and questions on points of grammar. 

Studies in English Idiom: Supplementary Exercises. 
By G. Brackenbury. (ls. 6d. Macmillan.) 

A useful set of exercises to be worked by students of the author's 
* Studies in English Idiom. "They are a little more difficult than 
the exercises in the ** Studies. "' 

Chapters on English. By Otto Jespersen. 
(4s. 6d, net. Allen & Unwin.) 

Prof. Jespersen here presents to the reader certain chapters taken 
from ‘‘ Progress in Language.” The larger work is well known to 
(Continued on page 106). 
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MATHEMATICAL AND OTHER WORKS 


The Modern Geometry of the Tri e. By WILLIAM GALLATLY, M.A. 

2nd Edition, 124 pages, price 2s. 6d. (by post, 2s. 9d.). 
Specimen pages and Synopsis free. 

Tracts Relating to Higher Mathematics. By Rev. W.J. WniGnT, M.A. 
No, 1.—DETERMINANTS. No. 2.—TRILINEAR CO-ORDINATES. No. 3,—IN- 
VARIANTS. 5s. each, or 12s. 6d. for the three, if ordered together. 

Quadratic Equations. By Lt.-Col. ALLAN CUNNINGHAM. 12s. 

Elements of Applied Mechanics. By M. W. CROFTON. 7s. 6d. 

Elements of Lo thms. By WILLIAM GALLATLY, M.A. 1s. 6d. 

talian Conversational Course. Prof. TOSCANI. 5s. 

Italian Rea Course. Prof. ToSCANI. 3s. 6d. 

Public School Modern Handwriting. By R. WENLOCK. 6d. Also 

Public pe pata Modern Arithmetic. 4d. (With Answers, 6d.) 

Eo cal Rhymes. By sir R. G. BAGGORRE. 116 pages, 4s. 

rical Rhymes. By Sir R. G. BAGGORRE. 144 pages, 1s, 6d. 


OUTLINE MAPS AND DRAWING COPIES. 


As set at College of Preceptors Examinations. 
Maps (assorted or alike). 1s. dozen, post free. 
Drawing Copies (assorted or alike). 1s. 9d. dozen, post free, 


THE HAMILTONIAN SYSTEM. 


A Short and Easy bark es of Learning a Fore Language by a 
close Interlinear STROMA MOn d 


Latin. Caesar, Books I-VI .. . 48. 6d. 
tin Gospel of St. John |. ` 28. 6d. 
Butropius 1s. 6d. 

Virgil, Aeneid, IJV `. . 98. 6d. 

8 ust, Catiline : "m wes . 28. Od. 

Ju =e " zi. " : 38. Od. 

Cornelius 38. 6d. 

Selectae e Profanis Historiae, Vol. I, 9s. 6d. Vol. II 3s. 6d. 

Greek. Gospel of St. John .. T " 88. 0d. 
Xenophon's Memorabilia .. 3s. Od. 

Spanish. Gospel of 8t. John . 98. 6d. 
French. Gospel of 8t. John . 98. 6d. 
French Verbs .. . 1s. 6d. 

Little J . 98. 6d. 

Perrin's Fables .. 1s. 6d. 

Recueil Choisi ... . 3s. 6d. 

i Télémaque, Iy . 88. 6d. 
talian. Notti Roman - . 88. 6d. 
Gospel ot A of ie ohn tm . 28. 6d. 

28. 6d. 

German.  Robinso ger Jüngere, Text, 28. 6a. ‘Translation 88. 6d. 
Gospel of 8t. John .. 2s. 6d. 


s 
FRANCIS HODGSON, 89 Farrin, don Street, LONDON, E.C. 4. 
Publisher of “The Educational Times.” 


MEDICAL PRELIMINARY EXAMINATIONS, 


The 
UNIVERSITY EXAMINATION 
POSTAL INSTITUTION 


provides courses in preparation for Medical Preliminary Examinations, more 
particularly for the Junior and Senior Examinations of the College of Preceptors. 
Full preparation in all subjects, 120 lessons, £6. 168. 6d. ; but the number of 
lessons required varies according to the student's knowledge at starting. Each 
lesson consists of very full lesson-notes, papers of questions, and answer-notes. 
Oral tuition, if preferred, private or in class, with or without residence. 
Prospectus and full particulars can be obtained from the Principal, 


Mr. E, S. WEYMOUTH, M.A. (Lond.), 
17 Red Lion Square, London, W.C. 1. 


In One Volume, 360 pages, price 28.; and in Six Parts, 8d. each. 
Answers :—Complete in Cloth, 1s. 4d. Parts, 8d. each. 


THE LEADER ARITHMETIC 


By GEORGE MERCHANT. 


“ The explanations are simple and clear, and exemplified in adequate variet 
y worked examples. The exercises are very numerous and carefully graduate 
rious and serviceable compilation.” — The Educational Times. 
useful work, including a series of carefully graduated exercises, with rules, 
expla and worked examples in the higher parts. It meets the needs of 


e Mo AL, middle, and upper Schools in a marked manner."— The School 
tan, ] 


SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT, & CO., and all Booksellers, 
luz e —————————————————————— 


URGENT WAR WORK DURING THE VACATION. 


‘THE KENSINGTON WAR HOSPITAL SUPPLY 

H T is in urgent need of workers to meet appeals from hundreds of 

Hospitals at home and abroad. The work is most interesting, and all applicants 

Bike which of 21 Departments they prefer to attend. All those who can 

Ke any time to assist our work should apply to HONORARY SECRETARY, 13 
nsington Square, W.8. Telephone: Western 1807. 


THE INCORPORATED 


FROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, 


COLET GARDENS, TALGARTH ROAD, 
WEST KENSINGTON, LONDON, W.14. 


President: 
Right Hon. Sir W. MATHER. 
Chairman and Treasurer: Mr. C. G. MONTEFIORE, M.A. 


Secretary: Mr. ARTHUR G. SYMONDS, M.A. 


TRAINING COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS. 


Prineipal: Miss E. LAWRENCE. 


Students are trained for the Examinations of the 
National Froebel Union, and other Examinations. 


There is a small Loan Fund to assist Students 
who are unable to meet the full fees. 


Prospectuses and all particulars as to Scholarships 
may be obtained from the Principat. 


MASON'S SCRIPTURE MANUALS, 


these Manuals each chapter and verse of the Bible has 

been taken in order, and Questions similar to those set 
in the Oxford and Cambridge Local, the Pupil Teachers’, 
and Diocesan Examinations carefully selected in every 
ehapter, together with numerous Explanatory Notes col- 
lated from various commentaries. After each question, 
the answer is either given in full, or the number of the 
verse or verses in which it occurs. 


The following Manuals are already published :— 


The Four Gospels ae 
The Acts of the Apostles 
Genesis and Exodus ... 
Joshua and Judges 
Samuel I 


each 


Ezra, Nehemiah, Esther, and i Haggai 
Corinthians II . 

The Church Catechism cn 
Morning and Evening Services and Litany 1.8 


A Catechism on the Ten Commandments, with one hundred 
Practical Questions specially adapted for Children of 
all Religious Denominations in Elementary Schools. 
Price 4d. 


Euclid (Book I) made easy for Young Beginners. Price ls. 


EO me ee ene R 
eboo PS 


JAMES GALT & CO. MANCHESTER. 


SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & OO., LONDON. 
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scholars, and when a further edition was called for the author decided 
to divide the original work into two parts, and to issue at once the 


second part separately. This deals in detail with the English lan- 
guage and its noun cases. 
HISTORY. 
The Beginnings of Modern Europe (1250-1450). By Ephraim Emerton. 
(7s. 6d. net. Ginn. 


Dr. Emerton has undertaken the task of elucidating for students of 
history the somewhat confused period that lies between medieval and 
modern Europe. Up to the middle of the thirteenth century Europe 
had been swayed by two main ideas—feudalism and the Roman 
Church system. After the middle of the fifteenth century Europe 
becomes & family of independent States. The volume is readable 
throughout, as it is not overburdened with details, but deals with the 
evolution of historical principles. 


A Brief Survey of the Political Development of Europe. 
By F. Waterton. (2s. 6d. net. Drane. 

The author starts with the revival of the Roman Empire in the 
West, about the year 800, and traces the growth of political ideas 
through the City States of Greece, through Feudalism and Monarchy, 
to the existing development of democracy. The design of the book 
is to supplement the ordinary class-books of English history by 
emphasizing for the pupil the continuity of English political thought, 
and at the same time giving him & brief outline of the growth of 
nationality in Europe. 

A Short History of France. From Caesar’s Invasion to the Battle of 
Waterloo. By Mary Duclaux (A. Mary F. Robinson), (105. 6d. 
net. Fisher Unwin.) 

This volume will meet with muny readers at a time when our in- 
terest in our neighbours across the Channel has been greatly stimu- 
lated. One need not be a historian or a student to enjoy this well 
written sketch of the French nation. Miss Robinson knows France 
intimately, and has studied her history with sympathy ; avoiding 
details, she produces a vivid impression of the spirit that has pro- 
duced the France of to-day. 


GEOGRAPHY. 


‘t Normal Tutorial Series." —Contours and How to Draw Then. By 
Victor H. Allemandy and W. Sidney Tranter. (1s. 6d. net. 
Normal Press. ) 

The reading of maps and the making of them are alike matters of 
active interest nowadays, quite removed from the academic remote- 
ness that used to characterize them. The authors have included in 
this volume everything that is needed for understanding elementary 


surveying, reading Ordnance maps and reproducing them. The 


book is prepared especially for examination needs. 


** Visual Geography." A Practical Pictorial Method of Teaching In- 
troductory Geography. By Agnes Nightingale. Book III: 
Many Lands. (10d. Black.) 

Another of these excellent little books for young children. At each 
opening there is a line drawing of an actual place in Japan, India, 
Canada, or other country. These pictures are to be coloured by the 
pupils. On the opposite page is a brief account of the picture in large 
type and hints as to colouring. 


The World We Live In. An Illustrated Description of all the Lands 
and Seas of the Globe; their Peoples, Animales, Plants, and Pro- 
ducts. Edited by Graeme Williams. Vol. IV. (Printed for 
subscribers. Waverley Book Company.) 

Volume IV completes a large work of great extent and profound 
interest. The list of contributors includes the names of many well 
known geographers, and their writings are illustrated by pictures on 
almost every page. The present writer can testify to the popularity 
of the earlier volumes among school children, though the information 
given is equally interesting to the general reader of more mature 

ears. 

7 Essentials of Practical Geography. By B. C. Wallis. 

(4s. 6d. Macmillan.) 

Mr. Wallis designs his book to coincide with a four years! course 
in geography. It consists of practical exercises, with the necessary 
explanations in each case, in map-reading, contours, rainfall, and the 


like. 
MATHEMATICS. 


* Cambridge Tracts in Mathematics and Mathematical Physics." 
—Ne. 6 (Second Edition): -Algebraic Equations. By G. B. 
Mathews, M.A., F.R.S., LL.D. No. 19: The Algebraic 
Theory of Modular Systems. By F. S. Macaulay, M.A., D.Sc. 
(2s. 6d. net and 4s. 6d. net respectively. Cambridge University 
Press.) 

Both the above form very valuable additions to the now lengthy 
series of tracta to which they belong. The firat named is substantially 
a reprint of the original issue. It has, however, been enlarged by 
the introduction of the condition that must obtain in order that a 
quintic in its general form may be metacyclic with regard to the 


field of the coefficients. We owe the finding of this condition and 
the labour of calculating it in the first instance to Mr. W. E. H. 
Berwick, and the author of the present tract has incorporated in the 
text the new and important addition. In Tract No. 19 Dr. Macaulay 
deals ably with the subject of “The Algebraic Theory of Modular 
Systems." He contents himself largely with being a skilled exponent 
of the already well known authorities on this branch of mathematics, 
but he also contributes original theorems, and further, he introduces 
in the last section of his treatise the inverse system. Many mathe- 
maticians will find much valuable information concisely set forth and 
in a form easily accessible in both Prof. Mathews’s and Dr. Macaulay’s 
pamphlet texts. 


Analytie Geometry and Caleulus. By Frederick 8, Woods and 
Frederick H. Bailey. (108. 6d. net. Ginn. 

The authors have arranged this work out of their larger edition in 
two volumes. Some matters have been omitted and some new chap- 
ters added. There are some 2,000 problems: sufficient (or more thau 
sufficient), the authors think, for a two years’ course in a college. 

Theory of Maxima and Minima. By Harris Hancock. 
(10s. 6d, net. Ginn.) 

The author holds that it is very desirable, in the present state of 
mathematical science in the United States, that more attention should 
be given to the theory of maxima &nd minima. At present the student 
must be referred to abstruse volumes in foreign tongues. The author 
has prepared this book to meet the needs of students who want a clear 
statement in their own language of the important principles enun- 
ciated. 
Mensuration Made Easy ; or, The Decimal System for the Million, With 

its Application to the Daily Employments of the Artisan and the 
Mechanic. By Charles Hoare. (1s. net. Effingham Wilson.) 

Probably few children now leave school without having had an 
opportunity of understanding decimal notation. But this was not the 
case always, and to many artisans and mechanics a decimal point 
remains & puzzle for want of the necessary simple explanation. 
Especially is this the case now that aeroplanes and guns have to be 
made to decimal measurements. This little book is much needed, and 
should receive a warm welcome in workshops. 


The Modern Geometry of the Triangle. By William Gallatly. 
Second Edition. (2s. 6d. net. F. Hodgson.) 

Some of the more important researches on the subject of the geo- 
metry of the triangle are here presented by the author, who expresses 
the hope that the theorems given will widen the outlook of teachers of 
mathematics, and lend new vigour to their work. Some of the 
articles are reprinted from The Educational Times, The chapters deal 
with Direction Angles, Medial and Tripolar Co-ordinates, Péristic 
Triangles, Simson Lines, Pedal Triangles, The Orthopole, Antipedal 
Triangles, Orthogonal Projection of a Triangle, Counter Points, 
Lemoine Geometry, and Pivot Points. 


Mathematics for Engineers. Part I. Including Elementary and 
Higher Algebra, Mensuration and Graphs, and Plane Trigono- 
metry. By W.N. Rose. (8s. 6d. net. Chapman & Hall.) 

This is a new volume in the ‘‘ D.U.” (or ** Directly Useful ’’) Series. 

In this series the aim is to give the information that the working 

engineer requires, and at the same time to indicate the principle upon 

which the information is based. This treatise includes all the mathe- 
matical work needed by engineers in their practice: and by students 
in all branches of engineering science. Part I will be followed by 

Part II, devoted to the calculus and its application, harmonic and 

vector analysis, and spherical trigonometry. 


SCIENCE. 


A Laboratory Manual. 

(48. 6d. net. Ginn.) 

There are 61 ** studies ’’ in physics arranged for secondary schools 
or for colleges, They are designed that the pupil may see clearly the 
aim, and carry it out with the minimum of direction from the teacher. 
Number 25 is a ** Study of a Diagram." In this lesson the apparatus 
consists of a diagram of the house to be heated, with position of 
boiler and the other necessaries. Then follows an introduction ex- 
plaining the principles of steam-heating. The object of the lesson is 
stated, and the method of obtaining the object—in this case, the 
understanding of American methods of heating houses. Each lesson 
is arranged on the same general plan. 

The Theory of Electricity. By G. H. Livens. 
(30s. net. Cambridge University Press.) 

The author has produced a general textbook on the mathematical 
aspects of modern electrical theory, and has aimed at presenting 
the complete subject in a consistent form. The treatment is based 


Everyday Physics. By John C. Packard. 


iei on the original Faraday-Maxwell theory, generalized and ex- 
ten 


to the case of moving systems by Sir Joseph Larmor. The 

exposition of the subject is essentially mathematical, but much of the 

purely analytical mathematics usually associated with the subject 

been omitted. Special attention is given to the rigorous formu- 
(Continued on page 108.) 
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SOME OF OUR 
BOOKS FOR 


GEOGRAPHY 


McDOUGALL’S 
REGIONAL 
GEOGRAPHIES 


With splendid Orographical Maps 
The World 19. 6d. nett 
Europe ... sis oe EN .. &d. 
The British Isle eas PS .. 8d. 


ee 


McDOUGALL’S 


EARTH KNOWLEDGE 
A Series of Regional Lines 

First Notions, &c. Se s 

The British Isles its 

Europe, America, Asia, &c. ... 

Asia, The British Isles 

EUROPE  .... : 

THE EMPIRE ... Es un 

ENGLAND AND WALES ... 

SCOTLAND  .. eas sis 


1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5, 
6. 
1. 
8. 


McDOUGALL’S 
OUR OWN AND 
OTHER LANDS 


A series of Modern Geographical Readers 
for all Classes on the ''Suggesfions"' Lines. 
Throughout History is correlated with Geo- 
graphy. Illustrated Prospectus, with Tables of 

ntents, on application. 


McDOUGALL’S 
SHORT COMMERCIAL 
GEOGRAPHY ... 
McDOUGALL'S | 
OUTLINES OF GEOGRAPHY 
OF THE WORLD .. 
McDOUGALL’S 
SCHOOL ATLAS (Photo Relief) | 
10d. nett; with Index, 1s. nett 
JUNIOR ATLAS 
Paper Sd. nett; Boards 7d. nett 
OROGRAPHIOCAL ATLAS 
OF THE BRITISH ISLES 
6d. nett; Boards 8d. nett 


1to 16; each 2d. nett 


1e. 6d. nett 


TWIN MAPS 


THE NEW SERIES 


SOME OF OUR 
m BOOKS FOR 


HISTORY 


McDOUGALL'S 
MODERN TIMES 
The Empire and the. World since 1789 
A Positively Brilliant Book for pupils from 
14 to 17 dà eae sae iss "E. 


e. 6d. | 


McDOUGALL’S 
HISTORICAL READERS 
On the Concentric System 
Funior— Book 1 (Std. 1) TE sis 
» » 2(Std.2) 
5 js Std. 
IDEE ory (Sed: D 
paratory td. 
Complete (Std. 6) 


McDOUGALL’S 


, BRITAIN BEFORE 


THE UNION (stds. 4 & 5) 19. 9d. 


BRITAIN AFTER 
THE UNION (stas 5-7) 1s. 9d. 


McDOUGALL’S 
ROMANCE OF HISTORY 


A very handsome and attractive series 
1. Tales of Old time as .. Sd. nett 
2. Stories of Former Days . Sd. nett 
3. Tales of Famous People . 10d. nett 
4. The Brave Days of Old .. 1s. 6d 
5. Tales from Welsh Legend 
6. Paths of Empire... b 


d. 


McDOUGALL'S 
LITTLE DRAMAS OF 


HISTORY 
History taught by the Dramatic Method 
Books 1 & 2. h 8d. nett 
Book 3 RN ,» 10d. nett 


McDOUGALL'S 
LITTLE BOOKS OF 


WORLD HISTORY 


. The Wars of the Cross 
. The Great Story of India 
. How Italy became a Nation 
. Belgium and Holland 
. The Turks in Euro 
. Before the Great War 
Four Dreamers of World Power 
Each— Cloth, 9d. 


OUTLINES OF 


BRITISH HISTORY 
Paper, 6d. ; Cloth, 8d. 


OF LITERARY READERS OF SUPREME EXCELLENCE. 


MCDOUGALL’S 


GATEWAYS TO BOOKLAND 


In the lower books the tales, folk-lore stories, &c., are retold in simple language; in the upper books unaltered passages 
from the great authors are used, and among these are long selections of sustamed interest. 


Every lesson has a real literary value, and every lesson has a real interest for the pupil. 


.. The type of the books is large and clear, the paper is white and unglazed, the binding is strong and flexible. The 
Mlustrations in colour are mainly reproductions of well-known gallery pictures; those in line include the works of our 
foremost artists. The books are suitable for pupils from 8 to 16 years of age. 


.. 10d. nett ; 
. 19. 


SOME OF OUR 
BOOKS FOR 


ENGLISH 


McDOUGALL'S ; 
LESSONS IN ENGLISH 


Book 1. Paper 3àd. ; Cloth B3d. 
$$ 2. »? 34d. 3 » » 
ao 3. os 3 had j » 5 bd 


» 4. , 5d.; ,, Td. 
NE D ,  9O0d.; ,, 7d. 
» 6. es Sd. 5 35 7d. 

7 $i Bd.; ,, 7d. 


McDOUGALL'S 
CONOISE ENGLISH 
COURSE 


A particularly good and comprehensive | 
book on English with a commercial basis. 


Cloth Boards, 1e. 6d. 
McDOUGALL’S 
COMPLETE GRAMMAR 


Maree and moe d vec e s 
ever used greatly appreciated. oroughly 
good book. 


Cloth Boards, 1s. 6d. nett 


SHAKESPEARE WITHOUT 


NOTES 


All the Greater Plays given unabridged. 
Cien. pentod on good paper. Bound in Limp 
loth. 


Each Sd. nett 


SUMMARY OF ENGLISH 


GRAMMAR 
Cloth, 6d. nett 


EXEROISES IN 


' CORRECTING 


GRAMMATICAL ERRORS 
Cloth, 4d. 


AIDS TO COMPOSITION 
A Book of Skeleton Essays, &c. 
Paper, 3d. 
McDOUGALL'S f 
SPELLING BOOKS 


JUNIOR Paper 4d. ; Cloth 6d. 
SENIOR yes » 4d. » 0d. 
SENSIBLE ... » 3d. » Bd. 


l A WREATH OF GOLDEN BLOSSOMS .. 1s. 6d. | 4. VISTAS OF ROMANCE s 1s. 10d. 
2. OLD TIME TREASURES .. 28v .. Is. 6d. | 5. WITHIN THE GATES  .. ids ses .. 48. 
8. WINGED FLIGHTS INTO STORY LAN .. ls. 9d. | 6. IN THE KING'S GARDENS ... ss .. 2B. - 


YOUR INQUIRIES ARE SOLICITED FOR ANY BOOK ON ANY SUBJECT YOU MAY REQUIRE. 
nonu e EREMO Mec c ———Ó— —— À—————————— wae— 


M'Dougall's Educational Co., Ltd., 


8 FARRINGDON AVENUE, LONDON, E.O. 4, 
AND EDINBURGH. 
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lation of underlying physical principles, and to their translation into 
a mathematical theory; at the same time the dynamical aspects of 
the subject are kept well to the fore. 


RELIGION. 


“ Cambridge Bible for Schools."'— The Book of Joshua. In the Re- 
vised Version, with Introduction and Notes by G. A. Cooke. 
(28. 3d. net. Cambridge University Press.) 

This series, under the general editorship of Dr. Kirkpatrick, is well 
known and widely used. The present edition differs from ita pre- 
decessors only by being printed on War paper. The notes are very 
full, and occupy many times the space of the text. Some of them 
might well be omitted; it is distracting to the young student to find 
& dozen lines of text and the rest of the page filled with commentary. 


Where is your Faith? The Problem of Recruiting for Christ's Army 
win the Public Schools. By Nowell Smith. (is. net. Milford.) 

A straightforward, sincere, and useful pamphlet, which will be 
read with interest by all who teach Divinity in public schools. Mr. 
Nowell Smith is always worth listening to; in this volume he is 
especially so, for he has dared to discuss with frank sincerity the 
wery matters that have for some years past been treated as sleeping 
dogs, and which have been allowed to continue their slumber for fear 
‘of the annoyance that might be caused by the barking resultant on 


their awakening. 
ECONOMICS. 


Outlines of Economics. By R. E. Nelson. (28. Bell.) 

A useful book for younger studenta in technical colleges, to be used 
in conjunction with a course on industrial history. Explanations 
needed by beginners are given, especially to enable them to use the 
terms of economics to explain ordinary industrial phenomena, and so 
to make the study of economics real to them. 


GARDENING. 
The Book of the School Garden. By Charles F. Lawrance, F.R.H.S. 
` (38. 6d. net. Evans. 


Mr. Lawrance has been Horticultural Instructor in two counties, 
:and therefore writes from practical experience of school gardens. 
His book should certainly find a place on the gardening shelf of all 
‘schools ; it is clear, well arranged, covers the whole subject, and is 
based on scientific principles. i 


SCHOOL CADETS. 


The Younger Branch. Sketches of a Cadet Camp. 
By G. E. S. Coxhead. (3a. 6d. net. Melrose.) 

As all cadets and their parents will enjoy reading Mr. Coxhead's 
sketches, the book is assured of & wide circulation. "The description 
of camp life is full of vigour, and the boys’ early ignorance of cam- 
paigning gives opportunity for plenty of fun. The author is a 
schoolmaster, and knows boys; he is able to see beneath the thick 
veil of apparent indifference with which boys like to cover their feel- 
ings ; he shows that military discipline appeals to them as of practical 
value in view of tasks to be dene. Mr. Coxhead has done a good 


piece of work. 
GIRL GUIDES. 


Girl Guiding. A Handbook for Guidelets, Guides, Senior Guides, 
and Guiders, By Sir Robert Baden-Powell (1s. 6d. net. 
Pearson. 

The Girl Guides have been somewhat halting in their organization, 
but now the movement is placed on a firm basis, and the publication 
of this book completes the edifice. The close co-operation between 
the Guides and the Scouts is assured by the fact that Sir Robert 
Baden-Powell is law-giver to both, and it will probably be found 
possible to carry out the training of boys and girls in the same 
groups. This book follows the lines of ‘‘ Scouting for Boys,” and 
gives all the information needed, together with much helpful com- 


ment. 
LONDON. 
* The Blue Guides." — London and its Environs. Edited by Findlay 
Muirhead. (7s. 6d. net. Macmillan.) 


This is the first of & new series of guidebooks, destined perhaps to 
take the place of the well known ‘‘ Baedeker.” It has been compiled 
since the War and represents Lendon of to-day. It contains an 
enormous amount of information and excellent maps and plans. Its 
appearance will be welcomed as much by Londoners as by visitors. 


THE DOCTOR AT HOME. 


A Medical Dictionary. By W. B. Drummond. 
(10s. 6d. net. Dent.) 

This volume has been specially prepared for those who are called 
upon for medical knowledge, preventive or curative, in the absence of 
professional help. It will be found useful to social workers, school 
teachers, and especially in school boarding houses, district visitors, 
clergymen, factory inspectors, and welfare workers. The articles are 
clear, the plates and other illustrations very helpful. 


THE COLLEGE OF PRECEPTORS. 


Girao OF THE COUNCIL. 


A MEETING of the Council was held at the College of Pre- 
ceptors, Bloomsbury Square, W.C., on the 11th of May, 1918. 
Present: Mr. R. F. Charles, Vice-President, in the Chair; 
Dr. Armitage-Smith, the Rev. F. W. Aveling, Mr. Bain, Mr. 
Bayley, the Rev. J. O. Bevan, Mr. Brown, Mr. Cholmeley, Dr. 
Elizabeth Dawes, Dr. Dickinson, Mr. Eagles, Mr. Hawe, Miss 
Lawford, Mr. Longsdon, Mr. Millar Inglis, the Rev. Dr. 
Nairn, Miss Punnett, Mr. Roscoe, Mr. Rushbrooke, the Rev. 
C. J. Smith, Mr. Starbuck, the Rev. Canon Swallow, Mr, 
Thornton, Mr. Vincent, and Mr. Whitbread. 

The Diploma of Associate was granted to Richard James 
Mahoney Lewin, who had satistied the prescribed conditions. 

Sir Philip Magnus was re-elected President of the Council, 
and Prof. John Adams, Mr. R. F. Charles, and Mr. J. F. P. 
Rawlinson, were re-elected Vice-Presidents of the Council. 

Mr. Rushbrooke was reappointed Dean of the College, and 
Dr. G. Armitage-Smith was reappointed Treasurer. 

Mr. F. Tiernay was appointed Solicitor to the College for 
the ensuing year. 

The Moderators, Revisers, Examiners, and Inspectors for 
the ensuing year were appointed, and the following new ap- 

ointments were made:—Moderator in Classics, Prof. J. S. 
eid; Beviser in Classics, Mr. W. W. Walker; additional 
Examiner in Classics, Mr. F. H. Colson; additional Ex- 
aminers in Mathematics, Mr. W. G. Bell and Mr. W. D. Eggar. 

The Standing Committees for the year ending May 1:19 
were appointed. f 

Mr. Rushbrooke was appointed the representative of the 
College on the Teachers Registration Council for the triennial 
period beginning the 1st of July, 1918. 

The Council appointed the following dates for the Meetings 
of the Council and for the Ordinary Half-yearly General 
Meetings of the Members of the College during the year 
ending May, 1919 :— 

Counci, MEETINGS. ` 
1919, 
Saturday, 18th January. 
Wednesday, 26th February. 
Saturday, 29th March. 
Saturday, 10th May. 


1918. 
Wednesday, 26th June. 
Saturday, 28th September. 
Saturday, 26th October. 
Wednesday, 27th November. 


GENERAL MEETINGS. © 
1918. 1919. 
Saturday, 26th October. Saturday, 29th March. 


The following persons were elected members of the 
College :— 

Miss E. Magill, A.C.P., St. Elmo, Gibauderie, Guernsey. 

Mr. J. May, M.A., Aberdeen, F.C.P., 17 Willoughby Road, 
Hampstead, N.W. 

Mr. P. Murray, L.C.P., Arranmore, Burton Port, co. Donegal. 

Miss M. R. Petters, A.C.P., Benoni, Beatrice Terrace, Hayle, 
Cornwall. 

Mr. F. C. Smale, B.Sc. Lond., L.C.P., 68 Edburton Avenue, 
Brighton. 

Mr. W. Stratford, A.C.P., 10 Priory Avenue, Taunton. 

Mr. R. G. Underhill, A.C.P., Heather Lea, Grange Road, 
Ryton-on- Tyne. 

Miss N. H. Woodham, A.C.P., 39 Anderson Road, Erdington, 
Birmingham. 


The following books had been presented to the College 
gince the last meeting of the Council :— 


By Mr. N. K. Drixsair.— Report on Public Instruction in the Baroda State 
for the Year 1915-16. 

By the GENERAL MEDICAL Covscir.— Minutes of the General Medical 
Council for the Year 1917 ; General Index to the Minutes of the General Medical 
Council, 1903-1917. 

By GINN & Co.—Cool's Spanish Composition; Dorado's España Pintoresca ; 
Goggio's Due Commedie Moderne: Holbrook's Living French: Moore's Fifty 
Years of American Education: Phelps's Itahan Grammar; Schevill’s First 
Reader in Spanish. 

By MACMILLAN & Co. — Treble's Jane Austen's Pride and Prejudice 
(abridzed). 

Calendar of Durham University. 


A MEETING of the Council was held at the College of Pre- 
ceptors, Bloomsbury Square, W.C., on the 26th of June, 1918, 


| Present :—Sir Philip Magnus, President, in the chair; Prof. 
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J. W. Adamson, the Rev. F. W. Aveling, the Rev. J. O. Bevan, 
Mr. Brown, Mr. F. Charles, Mr. Cholmeley, Dr. Dickinson, 
Mr. Eagles, Mrs. Felkin, Miss Frodsham, Mr. Hardie, Mr. 
Hay, Mr. Holland, Miss Lawford, the Rev. R. Lee, Mr. Millar 
Inglis, Mr. Pendlebury, Mr. Rushbrooke, Mr. Starbuck, and 
Mr. Thornton. 

Prof. John Adams was appointed to deliver the next Course 
of Twelve Lectures to Teachers on the Practice of Teaching. 

Mr. E. R. Pigrome, L.C.P., Ebbw Vale, Withdean, Brighton, 
was elected a member of the College. 

A Special Committee was appointed to consider and report 
upon the future policy of the College. 

The Secretary reported the action taken with reference to 


the appeal of the head ‘master of a private school at Ongar. 


for exemption from military service. The Board of Education 
having expressed inability to support the appeal, Sir Philip 
Magnus asked the M:nister of National Service the following 
question in the House of Commons :— 


Whether his announcement, as reported in a circular of the Board 
of Education of 9th May, 1918, as regards eases where the with- 
drawal of men from their civil work would involve the crippling of 
the work in particular schools is applicable to the head masters and 
assistant masters of efficient private schools; and, if so, whether the 
Board of Education are enabled as required to make recommendations 
id behalf of masters of private schools as well as of State-aided 
schools ? 


The reply to the question, with supplementary questions 
and answers, appears thus in the official report of the pro- 
ceedings in the House on the 5th of June :— 


The Parliamentary Secretary to the Ministry of National Service 
(Mr. Beck): Due consideration is given to recommendations made by 
the Board of Education in exceptional cases of schoolmasters not 
covered by the general provisions of the current instruction regarding 
the recruitment of teachers. Such recommendations are not confined 
to State-aided schools, but include eertain private schools which are 
recognized by the Board as efficient, or have otherwise satisfied the 
Board as to their efficiency and educational importance. Such recom. 
mendations are, of course, confined to cases in which the Board of 
Education are satisfied as to the indispensability of the individual 
concerned. 

Sir P. Magnus: Has the case of the Head Master of Ongar Gram- 
mar School been brought to the notice of the hon. gentleman, and 
can he state from whom recommendations could be made in the event 
of the Board of Education correctly stating that they have no auth- 
ority to make recommendations with regard to private schools ? 

Mr. Beck: I think there is some misapprehension. The Board of 
Eclucation have authority to make recommendations, and we work 
under an agreement with the Board of Education by which teachers 
are not exempted under forty-three, and Grade 2 teachers are not 
exempted under thirty-five. 

Sir P. Magnus: Will the hon. gentleman answer the first part of 
the question, whether in the case of the Head Master of Ongar 

rammar School 

Mr. Speaker: The hon. member must give notice of that question. 

Mr. Rawlinson: Is the proper course for a schoolmaster to apply 
to the Board of Education for a recommendation ? 

Mr. Beck: My hon. and learned friend will find that instructions 
have been issued of quite an elaborate character, aud I think the 
whole thing is well known now. 

Mr. Pringle: Is it not the case that men formerly classed in 
ki 3 are now being classed in Grade 1, under forty-three years of 

Mr. Beck: I entirely deny that. 


On the 26th of June Sir Philip Magnus asked the Minister 
of National Service the following further question :— 


pa ether, having regard to the representations of the Board of 
ucation that they are unable during the War, unless under very 
exceptional circumstances, to inspect private schools, he will accept, 
pending further arrangements for inspection by the Universities, the 
eq. mmendation of the Local Education Authority as to the crippling 
ect on the work of a private school of the calling up of its head 
Master for military service. 


Mr. Beck replied : ` | 
ico honourable friend is aware, I am in communication with 
bein resident of the Board of Education on this subject, and regret 

d unable to make any definite statement at present. 

d: M Secreta ' drew attention to certain amendments in 
vis Aducation ill which affect the position of private schools, 


(a) The amendment of Clause 4, which relates to schemes 
(Continued on page 110.) 
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A. & C. BLACK'S LIST 


SENTINEL READERS. 


Edited by E. E. SPEIGHT. 
Each volume with 8 full-page plates in colour. 


Book I Price 1/= 

Book II P 1/4. 
Book III » 1/6 
Book IV me 18 
Book Y » 18 


^ Book VI see ae e » 2- 
Sentinel Hours (an Anthology of Prose and Verse). 2/- 

The aim of this set of Readers is not only to awaken intelli- 
gence and impart knowledge, but to widen the sympathies of 
boys and girls in all humane directions, 


LITERARY READERS. 


Edited by JOHN FINNEMORE 
(Author of ‘‘ Social Life in England," &c.). 


Each volume with 8 plates in colour and many in 
black and white. 


Book I. Including Introduction to Price. 
Little Folk of Many Lands .. : E 
Book II. IT] [T] s $9 oes Ves 1/4. 
Book III. Introducing the British Empire: 
how won, how kept, how used .. 1/6 
Book IV. Dealing with North America .. .. 1/8 
Book V. Deaiing with Australia, New Zoa- 
land, and South Africa ae .. 1/8 
Book VI. Dealing with the Indian Empire ... 2- 


The special feature of this set of Readers is that in all Books 
above the Second an attempt is made to show how Britain came 
by her world-wide Empire. 


PICTURE LESSONS IN 
| ENGLISH. 


Each containing 14 full-page Illustrations in colour, 
Questions, and Notes. 


Demy 8vo. Price 10d. each, Limp Cloth. 
BooK i For S8tde. | & il. 

Book 1! For Stde. Ill & IV. 

Book ili For Stds. V & Vi. 

Book IV For Stds. Vi, Vil, & Ex-Vil. 


No plan of approaching this subject is better than that of 
using pictures which assist the pupil in the work of self-interro- 
gation and at the sume time cultivate the habit of observation. 


A FIRST COURSE OF 
ESSAY WRITING. 


By J. H. FOWLER, M.A. 
Price 8d., Limp Cloth. 


fhe aim of this little book is to reduce the number of those 
unpleasant and often unprofitable ininutes which a beginner 
spends in contemplation of the “theme ” that has been given 
him. It tries to show him that he really does know something 
about the subject on which he has to write; to suggest to him 
some points that be would do well to think about; to suggest 
also an order in which the points may be taken. 


COMPOSITION 


FOR JUNIOR FORMS. 
By GEORGE H. GREEN, L.C.P. 


Containing 15 full-page Illustratious, of which 8 are 
in colour. Crown 8vo. Price 1/8. 


This book provides material which is suited for developinent 
in class discussions, and which is likely to promote a love of 
self-expression by means of prose writing on the part of pupils 
ranging from ten to fourteen years of age. 
numerous, and of an Ie CODE and suggestive character. It 
deals with composition only, and is in no sense a handbook of 
grammatical rules and questions, A noteworthy feature is the 
selection of beautiful illustrations which have been employed as 
the basis of many interesting and stimulating exercises. 


A. & C. BLACK, Ltd., 
4, b, & 6 Soho Square, London, W. 1. 
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submitted by Local Education Authorities, by the addition of 
@ stipulation that “a Council in preparing schemes under the 
Bill shall have regard to any existing supply of efficient and 
suitable schools or colleges not provided by Local Education 
Authorities, and to any proposal to provide such schools or 
colleges." 

(b) The amendment of Clause 6, which provides for the 
appointment of Joint Committees by Local Councils co- 
operating with one another, and which permits the inclusion 
in such Joint Committees of “ persons of experience in educa- 
tion and of representatives of the Universities or other bodies," 
by the insertion of the words “teachers or other” before the 
words “ persons of experience in education." 

(c) Tbe amendment of Clause 8 by the deletion of sub- 
section (3), viz.: “ The question whether a child, who is not 
attending a school recognized by the Board of Education as 
efficient, is under efficient instruction within the meaning of 
the Education Acts, or any by-laws relating to school attend- 
ance made thereunder, shall be determined by the Local Edu- 
cation Authority, or, in the case of a child attending a school 
or educational institution which the Board of Education or 
the Local Education Authority are enabled to inspect, if the 
parent of the child so desires, by the Board of Education, and 
any such determination shall be final and conclusive.” 

(d) The amendment of snb-section (2) of Clause 10 in such 
a way that the recognition of a school as efficient by a British 
University, equally with such recognition by the Board of 
Education, makes full-time attendance in that school up to 
the age of sixteen years a ground of exemption from the obli- 
gation to attend continuation schools. The amendment, which 
was secured through the efforts of Sir Philip Magnus, is as 
follows :—“ Where a school supplying secondary ucation is 
inspected by a British University, or in Wales by the Central 
Welsh Board, under regulations made by the Inspecting Body 
after consultation with the Board of Education, and the In- 
specting Body reports to the Board of Education that the 
school makes satisfactory provision for the education of the 
scholars, a young person who is attending, or has attended, 
such a school shall be entitled to such exemption as he would 
be entitled to under this section if he were attending, or had 
attended, à school recognized by the Board of Education as 
efficient.” 

_The following books had been presented to the College 
since the last meeting of the Council :—- 
RON, eee UNIVERSITY PREss.— Lobbans Shakespeare's King 

By MACMILLAN & Co. — Siepmann’s ‘Erckmann-Chatrian’s L'Ami Fritz, 
Mérimee's Colomba, and French Series for Rapid Reading (7 Parts). 

By the OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS.—Dunn's Select Poems of Wordsworth. 

The Medical Register. 

The Dentists’ Register. 

The Register of Veterinary Surgeons. 


DISINFECTANTS 
For SCHOOL USE. 


A leaflet on School Disinfection will 
be sent post free on application to— 


The “SANITAS” Co., Ltd., 
Limehouse, London, E. 14. 


Disinfectant Manufacturers by 
Appointment to H.M. the King. 


— fam + 


A Foundation Course in Spanish. Part III. 


` Spanish Com 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


EDUCATION. 
School Efficiency. A Manual of Modern School Management. By 
Henry Eastman Bennett. Ginn, 68. net. 
The Dawn of Mind. An Introduction to Child Psychology. By 


Margaret Drummond. E. Arnold, 3s. 6d. net. 

Fifty Years of American Education. A Sketch of the Progress of 
Education in the United States from ‘1867 to 1917. By Ernest 
Carroll Moore. Ginn, 3s. 6d. net. 

Psychology: General Introduction. By Charles Hubbard Judd. 
Second completely Revised Edition. Ginn, 7s. 6d. net. 

Education for Liberty. By Kenneth Richmond. Collins, 6s. net. 

An Introduction to High School Teaching. By Stephen Sheldon 
Colvin. Macmillan, 8s. 6d. net. 

A Schoolmaster's Diary. Being the Confessions of Patrick Traherne, 
M.A. Oxon, sometime Assistant Master at Marlton and Rad- 
chester. Edited by S. P. B. Mais. Grant Richards, 6s. 


LATIN. 


Caesar in Gaul; and Selections from the Third Book of the Civil 
War. With Introduction, Review of First-Year Syntax, Notes, 
Grammar, Prose Composition, and Vocabularies. By Benjamin 
L. D'Ooge and Frederick C. Eastman. Ginn, 6s. 6d. net. 

Bell's One-Term Classics.—(1) Cicero Pro Milone. Edited by C. E. 
Laurence. (2) Livy's Veii and the Etruscan Confederacy. 
Edited by S. E. Winbolt. Bell, each 1s. 3d. 


FRENCH. 


Living French. A New Course in Reading, Writing, and Speaking 
the French Language. By Richard T. Holbrook. Ginn, 6s. 6d. 
net. 

Siepmann’s French Series for Rapid Reading.—(1) Les Mécontents. 

Par Prosper Mérimée. (2) Pontiac: Le Roi Phil Par 
Xavier Eyma. (3) La Hache et le Pot-au-Feu; 
Friquette ; Mademoiselle Sans-Soin. Par Jean Macé. (4) Le 
Trésor du Vieux Seigneur. Par Erckmann-Chatrian. (5) La 
Vallée de Trient; Le Grand Saint- Bernard. Par Rodolphe 
Tópffer. (6) Les Ravageurs de Plounéal. Par Alfred de Bréhat. 
(7) Une Main d'Enfant. Par Alfred de Bréhat. All adapted. 
Macmillan, 6d. each. 

Siepmann's Advanced French Series.—Key to Appendixes of L'Ami 
Fritz. Macmillan. 

French Prose. From Calvin to Anatole France. By R. L. Graeme 
Ritchie and James M. Moore. Dent. . 


| ITALIAN. 
An Italian Grammar. By Ruth Shepherd Phelps. Ginn, 5s. 6d. net. 


RUSSIAN. 


Oxford Russian Plain Texts.—(1) Men-Servants of OtherDays. Gon- 
charov. (2) In the Night of Easter-Eve. Korolenko. (3) Select 
Fables. Krilov. Clarendon Press, each 1s. 3d. net. 


SPANISH. 


A First Reader in Spanish. By Rudolph Schevill. Ginn, 2s. 9d. net. 

sition. By Charles Dean Cool. Ginn, 3s. 6d. net. 

Due Commedie Moderne.—O Bere o Affogare, di Leo di Castelnovo ; 
Lumie di Sicilia, di Luigi Pirandello. Edited, with Notes and 
Vacabulary, by Emilio Goggio. Ginn, 2s. net. 

Capítulos Escogidos de V. Blasco Ibanez. Edited by E. Alec 
Woolf. Harrap, 5s. net. | 

By L. Sinagnan. 
Macmillan, 3s. net. 

Espana Pintoresca. The Life and Customs of Spain in Story and 
Legend. By Carolina Marcial Dorado. Ginn, 4s. net. 

Heath's Modern Language Series. —First Spanish Course. By E. C. 
Hills and J. D. M. Ford. Harrap, 4s. net. 


ENGLISH. 


Pride and Prejudice. By Jane Austen. Edited, with Introduction 
and Notes, by Frank Sicha, Jr. Ginn, 3s. net. 

The Poems of Edgar Allan Poe. Edited by Killis Campbell. 
6s. 6d. net. 

She Stoops to Conquer. By Oliver Goldemith. Edited by Dudley 
Miles. Ginn, ls. 9d. net. 

Hans Brinker; or, The Silver Skates. A Story of Life in Holland. 
By Mary Mapes Dodge. Edited by Orton Lowe. Illustrated 

. by Sears Gallagher. Ginn. 

Alice's Adventures in Wonderland. By Lewis Carroll, Edited by 
William J. Long. Illustrated by Oliver Herford. Ginn, 2s. 6d. 
net. 
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L'Anglais parlé et écrit. Pour Classes Avancées. Par G. Bracken- 
bury. Macmillan, 2s. 6d. 

English Exercises for Middle Forms. By J. H. Fowler. 
Macmillan, 28. 6d. 

Wordsworth : Select Poems. 
Milford, 1s. 6d. net. 

Studies in English Idiom. Supplementary Exercises. 
bury. Macmillan, 1s. 6d. 

Chapters on English. (Reprinted from ‘‘ Progress in Language.’’) 
By Otto Jespersen. Allen & Unwin, 4s. 6d. net. 

The Granta Shakespeare. —. King Richard II. Edited by J. H. 
Lobban. Cambridge University Press. 

The Spy: a Tale of Neutral Ground. By James Fenimore Cooper. 
Abridged by Beatrice A. Griffin. Introduction by M. A. L. 
Lane. Illustrated by L. J. Bridgman. Ginn, 3s. net. 


By G. Bracken- 


HISTORY. 


The Beginnings of Modern Europe (1250 to 1450). 
Emerton. Ginn, 7s. 6d. net. 

A Brief Survey of the Political Development of Europe. 
. Waterton. Drane, 2s. 6d. net. 


By Ephraim 
By F. 


GEOGRAPHY. 
gs of Practical Geography. By B. C. Wallis. Macniillan, 


s. 6d. 
The Pupils Classbook of Geography: Europe. By E. J. S. Lay. 
Macmillan, 1s. 
Macmillan’s Geographical Exercise Book : India. 
allis. 8d. 


The World we Live in. An Illustrated Description of all the Lands 
and Seas of the Globe, their Peoples, Animals, Plants, and Pro- 
ducts. Edited by Graeme Williams. With an Introduction by 
Lionel W. Lyde. Vol. IV and last. Waverley. Book Co. 
Issued to subscribers. 


Questions by B. C. 


RELIGION. 


The Religious Difficulty in Schools. By Dr. F. H. Hayward. 
Russell, 6d. 


DUSTLESS and HYGIENIC SCHOOLS 


On all School, Laboratory, Library, &c., Floors and Linoleums of every description 


ft LORIGENE.... 


VACATION for Be for Best Resuite. 


eee 


DURING the SUMMER VACATION 


of greater hygienic importance. 


Contractors to the Admiralty, War Office, 


Chosen and edited by S. G. Dunn. ! 


! 


"Texts for Students. — Select Passages from Josephus, Tacitus, 


Part I. 


The Modern Geometry of the Triangle. 


Mensuration made Easy ; 


It is IMPORTANT to NOTE that ONE APPLICATION of '' Florigene”’ 
according to traffic, not only during each Sweeping (without sprinkling of any kind) but also throughout ull the intervening periods— which is 
* Florigene"' is also easily and quickly applied, and saves time and labour. 


These sanitary, labour-saving, and economic advantages are NOT attained by sweeping-powders or any 
mechanical or other method. 
Send for Particulars, Medical Reports and Testimonials, to the Sole Manufacturers: 


The “DUST-ALLAYER” Co., 4 Vernon Place, Bloomsbury Square, LONDON, W.C. 1. 


H.M. Office of Works, 


Suetonius, and Dio Cassius, illustrative of Christianity in the 
First Century. Arranged by H. J. White. S.P.C.K., 3d. net. 


MATHEMATICS. 


By William Gallatly. 

F. Hodgson, 2s. 6d. net. 

or, The Decimal System for the Million, 
with its application to the Daily Employment of the Artisan and 
Mechanic. By Charles Hoare. Effingham Wilson, 1s. net. 

Theory of Maxima and Minima. By Harris Hancock. Ginn, 
108, 6d. net. 

Analytic Geometry and Calculus. By Frederick S. Woods and 
Frederick H. Bailey. Ginn, 10s, 6d. net. 


Second Edition. 


SCIENCE. 


Everyday Physics. A Laboratory Manual. 
Ginn, 4s. 6d. net. 


By John C. Packard. 


GARDENING. 


The Book of the School Garden. By Charles F. Lawrance. 
3s. 6d. net. 


Evans, 


NOT CLASSIFIED. 


A. Medical Dictionary. By W. B. Drummond. Dent, 10s. 6d. net. 
The Blue Guides. —London and its Environs. Edited by Findlay 
Muirhead. Thirty Maps and Plans. Macmillan, 7s. 6d. net. 

Science and Immortality. By William Osler. Constable, 7d. net. 

A Way of Life. By William Osler. Constable, 7d. net. 

The Cricketer's Companion; or, The Secrets of Cricket. By F. 
Davison Currie. Routledge, 4s. 6d. net. 

Girl Guiding. A Handbook for Guidelete, Guides, Senior Guides, 
and Guiders, By Sir Robert Baden-Powell A. Pearson, 
1s. 6d. net. 

Glossarv and Notes on Vertebrate Paleontology. 
Methuen, 5s. net. 

Alcohol and Life. 
for Schools. By John A. Hunter. 


By S. A. Pelly. 


A Manual of Scientific Temperance Teaching 
Macmillan. 


(BRITISH MADE. ) 


ALLAYS the DUST and DIRT for 2 TO 12 MONTHS, 


Colonial Govts., L.C.C., &c. 


Messrs. BELL announce that it has 
been necessary in some cases to 
increase the prices of Text-Books 


published by them as from July 17th. 


"—————— call 


A LIST OF THE ALTERATIONS 


CAN BE HAD ON APPLICATION 


G. BELL & SONS, LTD., 
York House, Portugal St., London, W.C.2 


TRINITY COLLEGE OF MUSIC. 


President—Tn&B Riant Hox, THE EARL OF SHAFTESBURY, K.P. 
Chairman of Board—SIR FREDERICK BRIDGE, C.V.O., M.A., Mus.D. 
Director of Studies—C. W. PEARCE, Mus.D. 

Director of Exuminations—E. F. HORNER, Mus.D. 


September 25th the Michaelmas Term begins. 


The College provides INSTRUCTION and TRAINING in all Musica) 
Subjects : Instrumental, Vocal, and Theoretical. The lessons are arranged to 
meet the convenience of both day and evening students. Any number of 
subjects—from one to the Full Course—may be entered for, The College is 
open to beginners as well as to the more proficient student, 


Particulars of the Teaching Department, with list of Professors, Fees, Scholar- 
ships regulations, &c., Admission Cards to Concerts, nnd the Syllabuses of the 
Higher and Local Examinations, on application to the undersigned. 


C. N. H. RODWELL, Secretary. 
Mandeville Place, Manchester Square, London, W.1. 
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THE COLLEGE OF PRECEPTORS 


CERTIFICATE EXAMINATIONS,. 1918. 
CLASS-BOOKS FOR JUNIOR AND PRELIMINARY STUDENTS. 


Mathematics and Science. 


ALGEBRA, JUNIOR. By A. G. CrackNELL, M.A., B.Sc., and | CHEMISTRY, JUNIOR. By R. H. Anie, M.A., B.Sc. Second 

AUGUSTUS BARRACLOUGH, M.A. 3s. 6d. With Answers, äs. MU ~ yn l Pe nares E 

T + tes . “The results o een years' experience of a thought eacher are alway 

PE anune ne ich standard ot exellence pa AEA = he re eo valuable, and, as one mnt have anticipated; the book offers a thoroughly sound 
good.” —Journal of the Assistant Masters’ Association. Conroe OO DFACIICR! IDASEHOLIOBS ce Gennes 


ALGEBRA, JUNIOR, TEST QUESTIONS IN. By F. Rosensenc, | CHEMISTRY, JUNIOR PRACTICAL. By H. W. Bauson, 


M.A. 1s. 6d. 
M.A., B.Sc. 1s.6d. With Answers, 1s. 9d. ** An excellent guide for the beginner in practical laboratory work." — Educa- 


“A handy little volume containing a complete series of examples carefully | tional Times. 


graded, suitable for Junior classes.” — Educator. 
GEOMETRY, PRELIMINARY By R. RosEexBERG, M.A., B.Sc., 
ARITHMETIC, PRELIMINARY. By Avucustus BARRACLOUGH, With or without Answers. 2s. 9d. 
M.A., Second Master at Bournemouth School. 3g. With Answers, 2s. 3d. ** Will prove distinctly helpful to the beginner in the study of geometry." — 
- 3 : E Bookseller. 
The chapters are clearly written, carefully arranged, and accompanied with “ A clearly written and well thought out textbook, which ought to appeal to 
a plentiful supply of examples and exercises." —Sehoot Guardian. 


thousands of Junior Students who are worried about geometry and its meaning. 
: The type and diagrams are clear." — Electricity. 
ARITHMETIC, THE JUNIOR. By R. H. Cuorpr, B.A. With 


or without Answers. Third Edition. 3s. 6d. GEOMETRY, JUNIOR. By A. G. CRACKNELL, M.A., B.Bc. 8s. 6d. 
« ; : hag ; "o : ** A simple treatment of the elements of geometry. A feature of the book is 
209 eevee Arithmetic for sckool work come into Dur hands, — Hanes the number of questions which require a numerical answer, incorrect and care- 


“ The book is well got up, and has a quite good selection of examples through- : less work being thereby easily checked." — Schoolmaster. 


PUR arte RARO renee, . HEAT, JUNIOR. By Jonn SaATTERLY, D.Sc., M.A. Qs. Od. 
ARITHMETIC, JUNIOR, TEST QUESTIONS IN. Edited by ** A remarkably clear exposition of the main principles of the science, such as 
A. G. CRACKNELL, M,A., B.Sc. 1g. 6d. With Answers, 18. 9d. is required by elementary students.''—Secondary School Journal. 


* No better sup lement to the ordinary class-book could be desired."— | MAGNETISM AND ELECTRICITY, JUNIOR. By R.H. Juve, 
Secondary School Journal, D.Sc., M.A., and JOHN SATTERLY, D.Sc., M.A. 38s. 6d. 


“This little book makes a special point of fundamental principles, and is 
BOTANY, JUNIOR. By Francis Cavers, D.Sc. 3s. 6d. especially adapted to the needs of pupils making a start in the subject."— 
“ Dr. Cavers has achieved a useful little book."—Jowrna! of Botany. 


Educational ae difficult in holding for it i 
“A very excellent volume. Practical to a high degree. The diagrams are n ee Lie db of ceneh Thibkine electrical 
very good." —Schoolmaster. 


of the best regarded from the standpoint of exact thinking." — Electrical 
Engineering. 

CHEMISTRY, PRELIMINARY. By H. W. Bausor, M.A., 

late Scholar of Clare College, Cambridge. 2s. 


— — M — M e 


SCIENCE, JUNIOR EXPERIMENTAL. By W. M. Hooror, 
M.A.. M.Sc, F.I.C.. Chemistry Master at Repton School. Second 


“It is an excellent little book, and will make a clear understandable founda- Edition. 3s. 6d. 
tion for a systematic treatment of chemistry in the higher forms," — Educational “ The explanations are clear, and we can recommend the work heartily."— 
News. Secondary Education. 


Languages, History, and Geography. 


ENGLISH COURSE, PRELIMINARY. By A. M. WaLMsLEy, | FRENCH READER, NEW JUNIOR. By J. P. R. MARICHAL, 
M.A., late Benior English Master, Middlesbrough High School. 2s. L. és L., and L. J. GARDINER, M.A. 2s. Od. 


“An English Grammar embodying in general the recommendations of the ** Consists of well-chosen literary extracts in French." — Education. 
Joint Committee on Grammatical Terminology. The author has kept in view 


the real aim of grammar, namely, ‘the production of good English.’ "— GEOGRAPHY, PRELIMINARY. By E. G. HoDGKISON, B.A. 2s. 
Athenaeum. “ An admirable textbook, clear, direct, and well suited to the needs of pupils 
ENGLISH COMPOSITION, JUNIOR. By E. W. Epnwowps, | for whom it is intended.”—Literary World. 


M.A., B.8c., Senior Assistant Master at Luton Modern School. 28. GEOGRAPHY, JUNIOR. Including Outlines of Physical Geo- 
* This excellent manual makes plain for the young pupil the essentials of graphy. By G.C. Fry, M.8c. 3s.6d. . 
good writing. A distinctly workmanlike production that can be heartily “Tha matter is well arranged, the maps and di ms are good, and the 


recommended as one of the best of its kind."— Education. questions at the end of each chapter render the book a thoroughly practical 
ENGLISH GRAMMAR, JUNIOR. With Parsing and Analysis. | #!4."—Schoolmaster. | 


By A. M. WALMSLEY, M.A. Second Edition. Qs. | HISTORY OF ENGLAND, PRELIMINARY. By M. K. 
“The work of a practical teacher who knows the value of compromise ELLIOTT, Honours in the Historical Tripos, Cambridge, and M. S. ELLIOTT, 
Serene old and the new methods." —Journal of the Assistant Masters’ M.A. With illustrations, 28. 9d. 
ssociation. 


* In addition to an outline of political events it tries to give some idea of 


SPELLING AND PUNCTUATION (with Pieces for Dictation). | social and constitutional development, and also to connect history with 
By Harry 8HoogMITH, M.A., Modern Language Master, Wandsworth geography. It is clearly written and well illustrated," '—School World. 


Technical Institute Secondary School. Second Edifion. 18. HISTORY OF ENGLAND, SCHOOL. By M. E. Carrer, 
** An excellent little book outside and in."— Literary World. i Honour School of Modern History, Oxford. 4g, 6d. 
“Very seldom have we seen any book which deals so thoroughly with the Also in three parts as follows :—I, to 1603; ii, 1485-1714; III, 1660-1910. 
diffieult subject of teaching and learning to spell." — Educational News. 


28. each. 
FRENCH COURSE, PRELIMINARY. By H. J. CHAYTOB, " Tho essential outlines of the subject are presented in the most easily 


i digestible form.” — Guardian. 
M.A., and H. E. TRUELOVE, B.A. Second Edition. 98. “ Very careful judgment has been exeroised in the selection of the matter, and 
** An excellent first year’s work, well arran on systematic lines, with due | a proper perspective maintained." — Educational Times, 
regard to the advantages of the Direct Method, and also to the necessity for 


thoroughness in the accidence of the language." — Atheneum. à NEW JUNIOR LATIN COURSE. By J. V. THomrson, M.A., 


FRENCH COURSE, NEW JUNIOR. By G. A. RosEnTS, M.A. MucD M PE MA. Me BS 


Head Master, Russell Hill School, Purley. 3s. 6d. "A very successful compromise between the old and the new methods—xs 


f — combination of what is best in both.’’—Journal of the Assistant Masters’ 
** The book becomes a serious rival to those existing." — School master. Association, 


—— 


Complete Catalogue of Class Books, together with the Special Subjects, for the College of Preceptors’ Examination, 1918, post free, 
on application. 


University Tutorial Press, Ld., High Street, Hew Orford Street, London, WLC. 2. 


London: Printed by C. F, Hopason & Son, 2 Newton Street, Kingsway, London, W.C.2; and Published by Francis HopasoNw, 89 Farringdon Street, E.C.4. 
( Entered at the New York Post Office as Second Class matter. ] 
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MACMILLAN'S BOOKS SUITABLE FOR THE 
COLLEGE OF PRECEPTORS’ EXAMINATIONS, MIDSUMMER AND CHRISTMAS, 1919. 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE, HISTORY, & GEOGRAPHY. 


Shakespeare.—As You Like It. 
Notes by K. DEIGHTON. (Senior and Junior) : 

— As You Like It. Edited by C. R. GARSTON, Ph.D. 
(Senior and Junior) .. . net 

—— As You hike It. Edited by M. H. SHACKFORD, 
Ph.D. (Senior and Junior) "E net 

—— As You Like It, Eversley Edition. With Notes. 


(Senior and Junior) .. 
— — Richard II. With Introduction and Notes. By 
K. DriGHTON. With an Appendix. (Senior and Junior) z 
—— Richard II. Edited by H. CENG, Ph.D. (Senior and 

Junior) . net 
Richard II. Edited by J. H. MOFFATT. (Senior 


and Junior) : net 
Richard II. Eversley Edition. With Notes. (Senior 


and Junior) .. 
Spenser.— The Faerie Queene. Book I. With Intro- 
. PERCIVAL, M.A. (Senior) ... 


duction and Notes by H. 
— Faerie boy Book I. Edited by pron G. A. 
E .. net 


WAUCHOPE, (Senior) 
Thackeray.— The Virginians. (Senior) es. net 
Scott.—Kenilworth. With Introduction and Notes. 

(Junior) .. 

— Lay of the Last ial and The Lady of the 
mre Edited by F. T. EEE: (Preliminary and Lower 


—— The Lady of the Lake. By G. H. Srvarr, M.A. 
(Preliminary and Lower Forms.) 3s. Cantol ..  ..  .. 

— Lady ofthe Lake. By E. A. PackarD. (Prelimi- 
nary and Lower Forma) .. met 
Longfellow.—Tales of a Wayside Inn (containing Pre- 
lude, Paul Revere’s Bide, Falcon of Sir Federigo, and King Robert 
of Sicily). P by 5. H. CASTLEMAN. (Preliminary and 
Lower 


net 
Kingsley Water Babies. 


(Preliminary) 
ls. 6d. net; 1s. 6d., and 


—Masters of English Literature... 


Gwynn. 
Saintsbury.—A First Book of English Literature 1 


1 


0 
4 


Saintsbury.—Short History of English Literature 10 


Also in Five Parts. 2s. 6d. eac 

Nesfeld.—Outline of English Grammar, 
and Preliminary.) (KEY,3e.net) .. 

— Exercises in English ‘Composition. 
(Preliminary) .. 

— Junior Course of English Composition. (Junior 
and Preliminary) 

—— Senior Course of English Compositiou. (Senior.) 
(KEY, 1s. 3d. net) . 

——— Manual of English Grammar and Composition. 
(Senior.) (KEY, 3s. net) . 

— = oeeeowenen English Course. (KEY, 4s. 6d. 


— Aids to the Study and Composition of English. 
(KEY, 5s. 6d. net) .. 
— — How to Summarise, Expand, or Recast Extracts 


in Prose and Verse. (KEY, 3s. net) 

Rowe and Webb.—6Guide to the Study of English 
ksbank.—Essay and Letter Writing " 
.—Indexing & Précis Writing. (KEY, 9s. net) 

earnshaw.—First Book of English History..  .. 
— History of England for Beginners. s.c. 55 


to A.D. 1912. New Edition... 2 A t "s AN 
.—Short History of the English People. 
Tis id S. GREBY net 


(Junior 


Revised and Enlarged with Epilogue, 

mpson.— History of Englan 
"Pout.—Short Analysis of English History . 
Miacmillan's Graphic Geography The British Isles. 

By B. C. WaALLIS, B.Sc. 

es.—Geography of the British Isles, 

numerous Practical Exercises 

Also Part I, England and Wales, "9s, 6d. : Part TI, Scotland and 

Ireland, 1s. 3d. 
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ENGLISH LANGUAGE,’ &c.—continued. 


Heawood’s Geography of Africa " 
Blanford. z Blementary Geography of India, Burma, 
and Ceylon .. 


Smith.—A First Book of Commercial Geography 
Wallis.—A First Book of General Geography 


— A Junior Geography of the World. Part I. 
The World in General. 2s. Part II. The Continents in Detail. 
2s. Complete in one volume, 3s. 6d. 


—— Geography of the World ae 
— Essentials of Practical Geography . 


ARITHMETIC AND ALGEBRA. 


Hall and Stevens.—School Arithmetic. 4s.6d. With 
Answers, 5s. 6d. Answers, ls.3d. KEY, 12s.6d. Part I, 2s. 6d.; 
with Answers, 36.; KEY, 5s. Part II, 2s. 6d. ; with Answers, 3s.; 


EY, 7s. 

Palmer.—Arithmetic—chiefly Examples. With or 
without Answers 

Sydney Jones. — Modern Arithmetic, ‘with Graphic 
and Praotical Exercises. Parts I and II. With or without 
Answers, 3s. each. Complete, with or without Answers ... 

Loney and Grenville.—Shilling Arithmetic. 1s. 6d. 
With Answers ... 

Hall and Knight. —Elementary Algebra for Schools. 
Containing a full treatment of DUE out Anwon; 
4s, With Answers ... um - 

Y, 10s. Answers, 1s, “3d. 

Hall._School Algebra. With or Without Answers. 
Part I, 3s.6d. KEY, 7s. Part II, 2s. Parts I and II, 4s. 6d. 
Part III. 2s. Parts II and III, 3s, 6d. KEY, 7s. Complete, 
5s, 6d. KEY, 12s. 

Barnard and Child.—New Algebra for Schools. 
With or Without Answers. Vol. I, Parts I, II, and III, 3s. KEY, 
7s.6d. Part I,1s.9d. Parts II and II, 1s. 9d. Parts I-IV, s da 
Part IV.2s. Vol. II, Parts IV, V, and VI, 4s.6d. KEY, 1 


FRENCH. 
Biepmann and Ferdsner; = Pube Soaoo French 


KEY, 5s. 6d. net. 

Siepmann and Vernols. — Preliminary trench 
Lessons. Illustrated ae 

Brackenbury. —Elementary French Exercises 
KEY, 3s. 6d. net, 

—— L'Anglais Parlé et Ecrit pour Classes Avancóes 

Siepmann.— 
Word and Phrase Book, 6d. KEY, 4s. 6d. net. 
Word and Phrase Book, 6d. KEY, 4s. ae net. Part III, 
Word and Phrase Book, 6d. KEY, 68. 6d. n 

Siepmann. —Primary French Course (First Term.) 
Lessons in Sollogquin rens pend on the Samael ae of the 
Association Phonétique 


Part II, s 


LATIN AND GREEK. 2 


Caesar.—The Gallic War. Edited by Rev. J. Bonn, 
M.A.. and Rev. A. 8. WALPOLE, M.A. (Senior, Junior, and 
Preliminary) € 

—— Gallio War. Book VII. With Notes and Vocabu. 
lary. By Rev. J. Bonn, M.A., and Rev. A. 8. WALPOLE, M.A. 
(Senior, nor: and Preliminary) 

Virgil.—ZEneid. Book I. With Notes and Vocabulary. 
By Rev. A. S. WALPOLE, M,A. (Senior and Junior) zs 

——- JEneid. Book I. With Notes and Vocabulary. By 
T. E. PAGE, M.A. (Senior and Junior) 

Cicero.—De Senectute. With Notes and Vocabulary. 
By B. S. SuvckBunau, Litt.D. (Senior) 

Euripides.—Hecuba. With Notes and Vocabulary. By 
Rev. J. Bonn, M.A., and Rev. A. S. WALPOLE, M.A. (Senior)... 

Xenophen. —Anabasis. Book III. With Notes and 
Vocabulary. By Rev. G. H. NALL, M.A. (Senior and Junior) 

——— Anabasis. Books I-IV. Edited by Prof. W. W. 
Goopwix and J. W.jWHITE (Senior and Junior)... " be 


e" Complete List post free on application. 
‘MARTINS STREHT, LONDON, W.C. 2. 


MAOMILLAN & OO. Ltd., ST. 


French Course. Part I, 3s. - 
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YY 


NORMAL OX 
CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE. SS 


THE EFFICIENT AND SUCCESSFUL CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE. 
(FOUNDED 1889.) 


RESULTS OF THE LATEST . : 


A.C.P. and L.C.P. 


In all parts of the Kingdom Pupils of the Normal have passed A.C.P. 6 L.C.P. 


i 


Some Typical Testimonials. 


e * 
8 Alfearn Road Bryn Tawel, Cross Park, 
- Lower Clapton, N.E. : , Pembroke Dock. 
Dear Sirs, April 16th, 1918, : Dear Sir, February 2nd, 1918. 


I_am sure you will be pleased to hear that I have been successful 


I am glad to say that I obtained Four Honours (Geography, Arith- 
in my A.C.P. Examination, with Honours in five subjects (English, Geogra- 


metic, Algebra, and Geometry) at the recent A.C.P. Examination. I wish 


phy, History, Arithmetic, and Algebra). 
success is due largely to your excellent tuition, and I do so wish I 
could sufficiently express thanks to you. 


to thank you for your tuition and the very great interest in my work which 
gave me my success. I am, yours faithfully, 


: : : CHUBB. 
To anyone needing help I shall take great pleasure in recommending the ects “or 
Normal Correspondence College: . iPoncore ins eui ) 
ery faithfully yours, 
RICHAED J. M. LEWIN. 
(Honours in B subjects.) P f Scugger House 
Carlisle. 
Arranmore (2) Nat. School, Sir, January 31st,,1918. 
: Burtonport. I am happy to tell vou that I have received the result of the A.C.P. 
Sir, Feb 3rd, 1918. Examination and find that I have passed and so qualifled for the Diploma. 


_ . I have to inform you that I passed the recent L.C.P. 
obtaining Honours (First Place) in Irish. 
Your notes on Education and Astronomy were very good. In the latter 


xamination, 


I have found your papers very valuable. Yours sincere 


subject practically all the questions set been anticipated and answered RIA GILL. 
HOPED Yours faithfully 
P. Murray. 
7 Chambers Lane. 6 Osborne Road, Nether EE T 
| h Sheffield. 
Dear Sir, cs a 1918, Dear Sir, February lst, 1918. 


I am very glad to say I have been successful at the recent A.C.P. I have passed in the two subjects which I entered for, and sv ‘have 
mination. completed the examination (A.C.P.). _ 
Baninaion, "Fn thank you ve much fore gre elp yonr omine | "ael tees aioe Gn uations a grat holp, and am very Passed 


ve 
I have to thank you for your valuable tuition, as I found your notes par- 


course, 
Again looking forward to your valuable help 
Yo ticularly helpful. Yours faithfully, " 


urs faithfully, 


JOHN F. BAYLISS. . KAY. 


-— ae 


EXAMINATIONS FOR WHICH THE NORMAL PREPARES. 


I 
Degree Examination. 


College of Preceptors. Board of Education :— | 


Professional Preliminary. i. Preliminary Certificate. Hygiene. 

A.C.P. and L.C.P. ii. Certificate. Languages, 
Froebel. l Oxford Locals. Music. 

L.L.A. Cambridge Locals. Science and Art. 


County Scholarships. 
Pupil Teachers. 


. Central Welsh Board. d 
Matriculation. 


Other Qualifying Exams. 


| 47 Melford Road, East Dulwich, London, S.E.22, and 110 Avondale Square, London, S.E.1. 


Aug. 1, 1918.] 
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THE COLLEGE OF PRECEPTORS. 
CERTIFICATE AND LOWER FORMS EXAMINATIONS 


MIDSUMMER, 1918. 


LIST OF SUCCESSFUL CANDIDATES AT THE HOME CENTRES. 


The liet of successful candidates at the Colonial Centres wil! be published in the November 


number of “ The Educational Times." 


CERTIFICATE EXAMINATION. 


[ Throughout the following Lists, bracketing of names implies equality.) 


The Prizes will be awarded as soon as the results of the Examination at the Colonial Centres are 


known. 


will appear in the November number of “The Educational Times." 


The awards will be communicated by post to the successful candidates, and a list of the awards 
The same number of “The Educational 


Times" will contaln extracts from the Reports of the Examiners on the work in the several subjects of 
the Examination, and a list of the Candidates who obtained the First and Second Places in each Subject 


on Senior Papers. 


BOYS. 


N.B.—The small italic letters denote Distinction in the following subjects respectively :— 


a. = Arithmetic. | du, — Dutch. 

al, = Algebra. e. = English. 

b. = Botany. S. = French. 

bk. = Book-keeping. g. = Geography. 
ch. = Chemistry. ge. = Gerinan. 

d. = Drawing. gm. — Geometry. 
do. = Bomestic Economy. gr. = Greek, 


h. = History. ı m. = Mechanics. s. = Scripture. ; 

he. = Hebrew. ma, = Magnetism & Electricity. sc, = Elementary Science, 
i, = Trish ms. = Mensuration. sh, = Shorthand. 

it. = Italian. mu. = Music. 8p. = Spanish. 

l. = Latin. p. = Political Economy. ta. = Tamil. 

lo. = Logic. | ph. = Physiology. t. = Trigonometry. 

lt. = Light and Heat. | phys. = Elementary Physics. w, = Welsh. 


The signs * dnd t prefixed to names in the Junior and Preliminary Lists denote that the Candidates were entered for the Senior and Junior Grades respectively. 


In the addressea, Acad. = Academy, C. or Cell. = College, Coll.S. = Collegiate School, Comm. = Commercial, Conv. = Convent, Elem. = Elementary, End. = Endowed, 


Found. = Foundation, H. = House, Hr. = Higher, Inst. = Institute, 


Int. == International, 


Inter. = Intermediate, Poly. = Polytechnic, Prep. = Preparatory 


P.-T. = Pupil-Teachers, S. = School, Sec. = Secondary, Tech. = Technical, Univ. = University. 


* 


SENIOR. 


Honours Division. 


Burrows, E.A, a.al.gm.l.ma. Private tuition 
Dunn, E.S, a.al.ms.f.d. St. Joseph's Coll., Dumfries 
Hali, T.B. s.e.g.a.hk. 


sborne High School, West Hartlepool 


Mulrooney T. A, St. Joseph's College, Dumfries 
Lamb, F.C. a. 

Bir Josiah Mason's Orphanage, Erdington 
Potts,D. a,al.d. St. Joseph's College, Dumfries 
Nugent, T.P. d. St. Joseph's College, Dumfries 
Banks G, aal. fl. Sevenoaks School 
Noul,R. f. St. Joseph’s College, Dumfries 


Taylor, W.G, a.d, 
T Sir Josiah Mason's Orphanage, Erdington 
G.A, g. University School, Rochester 


SENIOR. 
= Pass Division. 
k i -€0.p.sh. Bt. Aloysius’ College, Highgate 
Sayem s Bt. Joseph's College, Dumfries 
Gan 2 -M. lt.d. Sevenoaks School 
Ward D Mile End House, Portsmouth 
Dono F l Private tuition 


Salesian School, Farnborough 


Macki 
Mtosh E. «al, Taplow Grammar School 


MacConnell,J. al. St. Joseph's College, Dumfries 


Ewen,C.J. bi. St. Joseph's College, Dumfries 
Frame,J.W. a.al.lt.ch. _ Taunton School 
( Clifton, H.B. St. Aloysius’ College, Highgate 
U Wood, H.J " St. Aloysius' College, Highgate 
Donohoe,F. d. St. Joseph's College, Dumfries 
Grubb,E.J. Salesian School, Farnborough 
Pomeroy, F.H. St. Aloysius’ College, Highgate 
oe ec Hawkesyard College, Rugeley 
Rees, J. The Graminar School, Pencader 
Fear, F.J. a. Fairfield Secondary School, Bristol 
Jones,R.M. ` Central School, Carnarvon 
Jones,J. s, Osborne High School, West Hartlepool 
Melgar, H. St. John's Colleze, Southsea 
Benjamin,H.B. q.«. Taplow Grammar School 
Biron,H. s. Alexander House School, Broadstairs 
Addis, E. St. Joseph's College, Dumfries 
Rentzsch, V.F. St. Aloysius’ College, Highgate 
( Hall, A.C. Taplow Grammar School 
Pannell, N.H. Hoe Grammar School, Plymouth 
[ure St. Aloysius’ College, Highgate 
O'Hanlon, P.C. St. Aloysius’ College, Highgate 


McLauchlan,G. St. Joseph's College, Dumfries 


Lorriman, F. St. Joseph's College, Dumfries 
Gomes,8. St. Joseph's College, Dumfries 
Bramley,A.G. Private tuition 


Burridge,C. H. Mount Radford School, Exeter 
Daniel,G. E. Alexander House School, Broadstairs 
McHardy,J.D. Bourne College, Quinton 


esens,G.A.M.G. f. Salesian School, Fafnborough 


Davies, E. H. 
London College for Choristers, Paddington . 


Mitford, E. Scorton Grammar School 
Rowe, D.C. Fairfield Secondary School, Bristol 
Hancock, W. Private tuition 
Glee ne Fairfield Secondary School, Bristol 
Stegyall, V.A. Scorton Grammar School 
Hopkins,J.L. Taunton School 
——9——— 
JUNIOR. 


| 


( Faris, D. W.G. e.a.al.qm.ch. 
Paget, M. Y, n.al.qm.f. 


Honours Division. 


Wright,F.C. a.al.f. St. Aloysius’ College, Highgate 


Brunning,E. s.¢.g.a.al.qm. 
St. Joseph's College, Beulah Hill 


Crowley,F. a.al. bk. ms.f. 
Marist Brothers' College, Grove Ferry 


Clark, R.L. s.al.l.gr. Hawkesyard College, Rugeley 
Liptrott,J. s.al. Salesian School, Farnborough 
Fryer,D.B. g.a.gmf. Taplow Grammar School 


Burgess, F.S. a.al.gm.d. 
St. Joseph's College, Beulah Hill 


Munnier, E. a.al.bl-.ms.f. 
Marist Brothers' College, Grove Ferry 


Ramoisy,M. a... 
Marist Brothers' College, Grove Ferry 


Epsom Oollege 
Private tuition 
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BOYS, Junior, Honours—continued. (Cole,E.J.a.a], Peverell Private School, Plymouth Campbell, P.K. Epsom College 
Ambler, L.V. ch. Eldred, H.B. o.d. Tilley House School, Wem [Detey a f.ge. Private tuition 
Bir Josiah Mason's Orphanage, Erdington McCormack,J. Mount St. Michael's Coll., Dumfries Hermann, E. ch. Private tuition 
Courtenay, C. E. a.al. Private tuition | cElms,g. A, St. Joseph's College, Beulah Hill | | Holman,F. Upton College, Bexley Heath 
Proger,L. W. e.al.gm.f.ch. Private tuition Pim,H.A. Epsom College | Kingsland,S.P. St. Joseph's Coll., Beulah Hill 
Burney,L. E. g. James, A.B. Hawkesyard College, Rugeley McDonald, L.J. Salesian School, Farnborough 


Sir Josiah Mason's Orphanage, Erdington 
Felkins,G. Bt. Joseph's College, Dumfries 
(arizona 7: g.gr. Hawkesyard College, Rugeley 


Gritton,A. F. a.al. ms.d. 
Bir Josiah Mason's Orphanage, Erdington 


Weedon,C. W. e.g.f.ge. Private tuition 
Hawkins,D. g.al. St. Joseph's College, Beulah Hill 


Carey,J. P. f. St. Joseph's College, Dumfries 
Antoine, N. f.d. Bt. Joseph's College, Dumfries 

( Cameron,C. os 

L Mount St. Michael's College, Dumfries 
Erdheim,J. E. ch. Private tuition 
Greenop, R.M. e. f. Private tuition 
Boase,G.C. s.g. Formby College 

| Fietcher, w. al J. Bt. Joseph's College, Dumfries 
Wittrick,J.L. s.al. Fartown Grammar School 


Davies, R.J. ch. Higher Grade School, Mountain Ash 
Hughes, E. f. Marist Bros.’ College, Grove Ferry 
( Fraikin,J.J. f. Bt. Aloysius' College, Highgate 
Hester,G.H. a.f. East Ham Higher Elementary 8. 
McDermott, A. al. Salesian School; Farnborough 


Steel, J.K. e.gm. Epsom College 
Harper, W.J. 

Sir Josiah Mason's Orphanage, Erdington 
Holden, E.H. g.f. Private tuition 


Plummer, E.T. g.a. 
' be Joseph's College, Beulah Hill 


Smith,8. d. St. Joseph's College, Dumfries 
Cumniings,J. al. St. Joseph's College, Dumfries 
| Giscaway C. W. Epsom College 
V Palser,J. E.J. e.gr. Private tuition 
Taplow Grammar School 


Avgherinos,G. sf. 
[ Branson, W.R. Osborne High 8., West Hartlepool 
V Todd, A.C. The Grammar. School, Bentham 
Anstruther, P. F.J. a.a. Hawkesyard Coll., Rugeley 


COallaghan,T. Hawkesyard College, Rugeley 
Parkinson, R. Salesian School, Farnborough 
Ingle, R. Bt. Aloysius’ College, Highgate 
Bhort,G. R. ch.d. Private tuition 
( Freeland,F.L. I. Sevenoaks School 
Jeiter, P. gm.d. Bt. Joseph's College, Dumfries 
Poole, W.H. al.ma, Bouthport College 
Chadeyron,A.G. St. Joseph's Coll., Beulah Hill 
Roberts, R.G. Central School, Carnarvon 
hepherd,W. . Bt. Joseph's College, Dumfries 


JUNIOR. 


Pass Division. 


*Taylor,J. St. Joseph's College, Dumfries 
* Abeil, P.J. f. St. Aloysius’ College, Highgate 
*Williams,O. Central School, Carnarvon 
Pénet,J. f. Bt. Joseph's College, Dumfries 
Macmaster, A. d. 8t. Joseph's College, Dumfries 
Thomas,A.O. g. Central School, Carnarvon 


[new gm. X Balesian School, Farnborough 
Illingworth, W. a.al. Salesian School, Farnborough 


Allport, H. W.B. «.e.f. Btirling H., Bournemouth 
Ree Bt. Joseph's College, Dumfries 
Maxwell, T.J. Bt. Joseph's College, Dumfries 
UMarkland,J. R. University School, Southport 


Carruthers,J.H. gm Argyle House 8., Sunderland 


Dommersen,£E, J. Bt, Aloysius’ College, Highgate 
Macdonald,F.G. Private tuition 
Malloy,J. Bt. Joseph's College, Dumfries 
LWood,J.B. s. Fartowna Grammar School 
Ralph,T. St. Joseph's College, Dumfries 
Jackson, E. ms. The Grammar School, Bentham 
Martin, W. B. Private tuition 
Moss,B. F. Private tuition 
Tickle,H. a.a. Lytham College 
Barelay,C.M. Argyle House School, Sunderland 
[Bake v. St. Joseph's College, Dumfries 
"Ellis, D.O. h. Centra! School, Carnarvon 
Pembrey,0. W. Belvedere, Haywards Heath 


Richard, M. 
| Thomes,J.L. g.ch. 
(Villarreal, B. St. Aloysius’ College, Highgate 
( Miller,G.E. St. Paul's School, West Kensington 
lewilliams,J.E. bk. Hoe Grammar 8., Plymouth 


Salesian School, Battersea 
Private tuition 


Foley,F.G. ms, Peverell Private S., Plymouth 
( Crombleholme,T. d. — 8t. Joseph's Coll., Dumfries 
Dyson,H.M. al. Private tuition 
Pearse, P.deR. Salesian School, Farnborough 
| Michelson,T. Argyle House School, Sunderland 
| Moon,F.J. Private tuition 
Lo'Dowd,M.J. St. Joseph's College, Beulah Hill 


Aslett, E. A. g. Bt. Paul's School, West Kensington 


*Bree,D.P. St. Aloysius' College, Highgate 
Melton,K. Taplow Grammar School 
( Allen, W.G.H. Scorton Grammar School 
| Budd,8.G. al. Private tuition 
Firmin,E. Salesian School], Farnborough 


CJenkins, D.O. 
Knowers, A.D. a. 
*Carroll,J.P. 

Heatley, R.W. s. 


The Grammar School, Pencader 
Bt. John's College, Southsea 
Salesian School, Farnborough 
Tilley House School, Wem 


| Mitchell,J. Highgate School 
\salter, W.A. Private tuition 
Ellison,J. St. Joseph's College, Dumfries 
(uestis. d. Bt. Joseph's College, Dumfries 


Private tuition 

Plymouth & Mannamead College 
8t. Joseph's College, Dumfrics 
Epsom College 

Mile End House, Portsmouth 


Shoesmith,F.G. d. 
Slater,C. A.J. 
( Maloco,C. f. 
\Pembrey, M.S. f. 
( “Egerton, W.L, 


| Farris,C.D. Private tuition 
Moore,R.H. s.e. Taplow Grammar School 
Sheen,D.J. Salesian S., Wandsworth Common 
LeBas,R. Salesian School, Battersea 
*McCann,C. Bt. Joseph's College, Dumfries 
Stock,J.R. Private tuition 
TotainDelaniere,R. St. Joseph's Coll., Beulah Hill 
Van Hoorn,G. St. John's College, Southsea 


( Halsall,J. W. ch. 
* Holland, H. 


Private tuition 
8t. Joseph's College, Dumfries 


*Malloy,J. d. Bt. Joseph's College, Dumfries 
\ Priestley, A. Halifax Technieal School 
( Caley,F. Private tuition 

Ed wards, L.F. a. Lawrence College, Birmingham 

Hind,B.A. 8t. Joseph's Coll., Beulah Hill 

Keele,G. W. Epsom College 

Minnighan,J. St. Joseph's College, Dumfries 

Pryor,L. Salesian School, Farnborough 
* White, L.L. Sevenoaks School 

Dreaper, A. Private tuition 

Hodsoll,P.F. ' Hawkesyard College, Rugeley 
\*Murphy, B. St. Joseph's College, Duinfriesg 

-Chaundy,L. W. St. Joseph's Coll., Beulah Hill 

Garland,J. Mount 8t. Michael's Coll., Dumfries 
UJenkins,D.T. Private tuition 

Baker, N.H.A. Private tuition 
| cunc EL. al. Private tuition 

Davies, E. R. Tutorial 8., New Quay, Cardigan 


Jones,J.G, a.al. Private tuition 
LReynolds,J J. s. Salesian 8., Wandsworth Common 
Lewis,D.T. g. Private tuition 


Pyne,C. 
Central District Evening School, Southampton 


Turner, H.F. ge. Private tuition 
Domb,P. Uriversity Tutorial College, W.C. 
Edmundsg,T. g. Higher Grade 8., Mountain Ash 
Grosch, H.G. 


London College for Choristers, Paddington 


Burnett, A.C, National Boys’ 8., Dartford 
Ellison,8.F. St. Joseph's College, Dumfries 
*Griffiths, R.L. The Grammar School, Pencader 
Hodsoll,G. Salesian School, Farnborough 
Scheerlinck,A.A. — Bt. Joseph's Coll., Beulah Hill 
Trythall, E.R. Wyclitle College, Stonehouse 
Huguet,V. f. Salesian 8., Wardsworth Common 
Lee, A. al. Skerry's College, Liverpool 


Mussell,L.S. 
Stokes, L.G, a. 
Stuart-Low, W.C. 


*Middlehurst,V.J. 


The Polytechnic, Regent St., W. 
St. John's College, Southsea 
Malvern College 


Hawkesyard College, Rugeley 


Price,R. Private tuition 
Ward, E. Private tuition 
Williams, H.C. M. Private tuition 


Bunting,J.F. St. Aloysius’ College, Highgate 


Lawrie, E. St. Joseph's College, Dumfries 

| Lewis, W.J. Mill St. Higher Elem. S., Pontypridd 
Moll,J. W, Bt. Aloysius’ College, Highgate 
Pedley,G.V. Private tuition 
Wells, F. H. d. Private tuition 
Winney, T. W.J. g. Clark's College, Ealing 
lder,A. d. Salesian School, Farnborough 
Swinbanks, W. Bt. Joseph's College, Dumfries 


Tasewell, E.R. The School, Wellington Rd., Taunton 


| VanHoorn,M. St. John's College, Southsea 
LWhite,F. d. St. Joseph's College, Dumfries 
( Bridger, W.E.J. Bt. John's College, Beulah Hill 


Private tuition 
Sevenoaks School 


| Caplan,S. phys. 
*Measures, E. W. d. 


O'Donnell,D. St. Aloysius’ College, Highgate 
Webb,E.S. Sv. Joseph’s College, Beulah Hill 
( Jackson, F.E. St. Joseph's College, Dumfries 
LLeader,S.A. Private tuition 
Cliffe, A. *. Fartown Grammar &chool 
Green, F.M. Private tuition 
Jones,R.C. Tutorial School, New Quay, Cardigan 
MeMahon,J. d. St. Joseph's College, Dumfries 
Spencer, A. Mount St. Michael's Coll., Dumfries 


Chodzko,F.J.A. g. 8t. Joseph's Coll., Beulah Hill 
Griffiths,T.W. Higher Grade School, Mountain Ash 


| Hobgen,O. St. Peter’s College, Brockley 
| Lawron, R.J. 8t. John's College, Southsea 
| Martin, H. W. Private tuition 
| Sargeant, H.J. Osborne High S., West Hartlepool 
Sims, W.O. Private tuition 


( Carr,J. E. Scorton Grammar School 
Lswift,C. Private tuition 
pone F. Private tuition 
| Bibby,A 


| Mill 8t. Higher Elementary School, Pontypridd 
L*Forde, T.V. Alexander House School, Broadstairs 


Barclay,J. Rt. Joseph's College, Dumfries 
Caws,T.A. _ Osborne High 8., West Hartlepool 
|j Macgregor,K. Private tuition 


| McAneney,D. Mount St. Michael's Coll., Dumfries 
! Scott, R.C. London Coll. fer Choristers, Paddington 


| Slocombe, B.G.B. All Hallows School, Honiton 


* Whitaker,J.C. Taplow Grammar School 
Chadwick, B. Private tuition 
Griffiths, W. E. Private tuition 


Van Hoorn,J. 
| Verstuyft, P.G. J. 


Bt. John's College, Southsea 
Bt. Aloysius' College, Highgate 


Lyoung,D.B. Highbury Park School 
r Byrne Quinn,C. Salesian School, Battersea 
| Carr,T.R. St. Joseph's College, Beulah Hil 
| Doherty,C. f. Bt. Joseph's Cellege, Dumfries 
Egan,T.8. Salesian School, Farnborough 
| Foulds, H.H. 


Victoria 8. of Languages and Science, Liverpool 
*McLintock,G.G. Sevenoaks School 


( *Brennan,J. Bt. Joseph's College, Dumfries 


Clancy,B. Higher Grade School, Mountain Ash 
OCohen,C. M. Private tuition 
| Conte-Mendoza,C.A. Ua 
ighfield School, Muswell Hill 
Cummings, W. Bt. Joseph's College, Dumfries 
Hales, A.T. University Behool, Rochester 
Hil, A.C. 


Victoria 8. of Languages and Science, Elvérpool 
Hughes,R. M. Central School, Carnarvon 
Lodge,G.A. s. Fartown Gianmat School 
Pritchard,A.C. Richmond House, Handsworth 

Lgchofeld,R. d. St. Joseph's College, Duinfries 


-| Garnham, R.R. 
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ones, A.8. a. Private tuition 
Kehoe, F.J. 8 Salesian 8., Wandsworth Common 
LYoung, L.W. The Polytechnic, Regent St., W. 
( Askew, W.E. Private tuition 
| Weldon,J. d. Bt. Joseph's College, Dumfries 
U Wood, H. Private tuition 


( Bumphreys,J .P. a. 
| Mill 8t. Higher Elementary School, Pontypridd 


Jackson,C, The Grammar School, Bentham 
| Jones, H. G. Private tuition 
[ Mtiow, W.F. .— Private tuition 
Whitehouse,J. Lawrence's College, Birmingham 
Axworthy,R. St. Joseph's College, Dumfries 
[avec T.T. 
Municipal Evening S, of Commerce, Manchester 
Pawley,E.L.E. Sevenoaks School 
V Russell, B.E. Taplow Graminar School 
Duyverwaardt,A. 8t. Joseph's Coll., Beulah Hill 
Fox, E.8. Taunton School 
[nay B. Sevenoaks School 
Parry,O Central School, Carnarvon 
fugis. P. Salesian School, Battersea 
Macleod,A. ^ Private tuition 
Davis, A. Salesian School, Farnborough 
[sin Mount St. Michael's College, Dumfries 
Haskins, B. Taplow Grammar School 
Hawke, M. Private tuition , 
Hickey, P. s. Salesian School, Battersea | 
Jobnson, E.C. e.g. Private tuition 
Lead beater,C.8.P. 


Clifton College, North Shore, Black pool 


*Mount, E.C. Mill Hill School, Leicester 
Borkwood,C. Heaton Moor College 
parkes, R. H. Heaton Moor College 


Bebbington,J.d. Higher Elementary 8., Longton 
Salesian School, Farnborough 
Hayes, E. 8t. Joseph's College, Beulah Hill 
Lane,D.P. Salesian School, Wandsworth Common 


( *Abbott, J. . Scorton Graminar School 
Ohiverton,T. P. Hilsea College, Portsmouth 
Chown,C.P. 


London College for Choristers, Paddington 
PhilllpsJ,D.R. Tutorial 8., New Quay, Cardigan 


Powers, 8. E, W. The Polytechnic, Regent St., W. 
*Umschlag,J.C. St. Aloysius’ College, Highgate 
Wallis-Arthur,J. St. Aloysius’ College, Highgate 
f Aldridge,G. A. Private tuition 
Day,E.C, Private tuition 
Hepworth,J.C. Private tuition 
Kimber,D.8. s, 8t. John's College, Southsea 
( Davis, D.R. d. Mount Radford School, Exeter 


Featherstone,G.I.C. Highgate School 
Hetherington,E. St. Joseph's College, Beulah Hill 


“Sproule, L. St. Joseph's College, Dumfries 
( *HiandjJ. Hoe Grammar School, Plymonth 
Lury,T.R. a. Clark's College, Ealing 
Malthonse,c, al. 


Plant's Modern Business College, Manchester 


Miller, F.A. Peverell Private School, Plymouth 
Morgan,G.0. Cardiff School of Commerce 
Ware, W.J. 
Mill St. Higher Elementary 8., Pontypridd 
(Elarea,s. w. Tilley House School, Wem 
Evans, W.D. Private tuition: 
Andrews C. E, St. John's College, Southsea 
| i „L.O. Private tuition 
y,L. Salesian School, Battersea 
Kidd,G. Salesian School, Battersea 
Longhurst, G.B. Private tuition 
Ins Campbell,D.8, Private tuition 
| oe. Scorton Grammar School 
i llc. Heaton Moor College 
k rr,C.M Argyle House School, Sunderland 
| moe C.d Taunton School 
| Omms,J.C Private tuition 
alker,N.E Stirling House, Bournemouth 
C  uirvell E. | Taunton School 
mber,E.R. ^ The Polytechnic, Regent St., W. 
Oakahott, v.g. Private tuition 


Royston,J. f. Private tuition 
Schreyeck,J.P.M. St. Joseph's Coll., Beulah Hill 
Soar, H. M. Private tuition 
Umney,A.N.F.C. Private tuition 
Munsiff,R, Taplow Grammar School 
Stratford, N.F. Taplow Grammar School 
*Hunter,W.W.  Skerry's Coll., Newcastle-on-Tyne 


Middleton,S.C. d. 
Sir Josiah Mason's Orphanage, Erdington 


Strevens,F. Bt. John's College, Southsea 
Whyatt, W.L. Private tuition 
tty,L. Salesian School, Battersea 
Forsyth,W.R. Fartown Grammar School 
Golby,J.E. St. John's College, Southsea 
Hall,K. Taplow Grammar School 
Wild,D.A. Private tuition 
(Hall,8.J. Rt. Joseph's College, Beulah Hill 
Kitchin, E.P. St. Joseph's College, Beulah Hill 
McKillen,J. Mount St. Michael's Coll., Dumfries 
Oldham,C. H. 
London College for Choríisters, Paddington 
| Smith,T. Private tuition 
Stallard,J, Salesian School, Battersea 
[Twyford W.O. Private tuition 
Wild,E. : Endcliffe College, Sheffield 


Brasnett,C.A. Osborne High 8., West Hartlepool 


Browne,V. Salesian School, Battersea 
Ford,N. Salesian School, Battersea 
Larken,T. P. Richmond Hill School 
(Mitchell, W. 8t. Aloysius' College, Highgate 
( Dubois, L. B. St. Joseph's College, Beulah Hill 
Marsh,F.E. The Polytechnic, Regent Bt., W. 
White, R. N.H. Private tuition 
( Dale, M.H. Willow House, Walsall 
Lilley, W.A. Private tuition 
[estie Private tuition 
Thorpe, H. W.H. Private tuition 


(Guardia,L.F.J. St. Joseph's College, Beulah Hill 
\ Lillies, H. D. All Hallows School, Honiton 
Drew, U.L. St. John's College, Southsea 
[tastes EN. 8t. Joseph's College, Beulah Hill 
Stokes,B. Private tuition 
Watson,S.G. D. Private tuition 
Atkins,C. St. John's College, Southsea 
Currall,J. A. Private tuition 
Cowari,J. Private tuition 
James, L.H. Hawkesyard College, Rugeley 
Metcalfe, A. Scorton Grammar School 
Trickey,L.W. Alleyn's School, Dulwich 
Webb,C.H. Private tuition 
Arthur,L. P. B. Scorton Grammar School 
Bradshaw,J.H. Taunton School 
Brown,C.P. Bt. John's College, Southsea 
Coppock, H.W. Private tuition 
Gallafent,J. St. John's Colleye, Southsea 
Perrett, W. Salesian School, Battersea 
Thompson, F.B. Taunton School 
Walker, T.deL. Private tuition 
Walsh, B.D. St. Joseph's College, Beulah Hill 
Kelland, W. St. Joseph's College, Dumfries 
[ Osborne, t. 1c. Richmond Hill School 
Robinson, R. Sevenvaks School 
Lewis, L.E. Higher Grade School, Mountain Ash 
Mitchell, W. Salesian School, Farnborough 
Mullen,J. Mount 8t. Michael’s Coll., Dumfries 
Docherty,T. St. Joseph's College, Dumfries 
Lister, R. Taunton School 
Jenkins,H.A. St. John’s College, Southsea 


Rogers,W.E. Mill St. Higher Elem, S., Pontypridd 


Cocks, W.B. Fartown Grammar School 
Gorman, B. St. John’s College, Southsea 
f Davitt,J. Mount St. Michael’s College, Dumfries 
LWinter,J : Private tuition 
Andrew,F.P. Private tuition 
Bisset,J.C. Private tuition 
Luke,I. Private tuition 


PRELIMINARY. 


Honours Division. 


Butler,J. ol.d. St. Aloysius' College, Highgate 
Verstrynge,W. s.e.f. 
Marist Brothers' College, Grove Ferry 


Lanboit,P.J. St. Aloysius’ College, Highgate 


Austin,R. al. Bt. Aloysius’ College, Highgate 
Finlayson,P. bk. St. Aloysius’ College, Highgate 
Aubry,J. e.a.f. Salesian School, Battersea 
Levi,H. a.al.d. Private tuition 
Harrison, A. al. St. Aloysius’ College, Highgate 
Fraulo,J. al. bk. St. Aloysius’ College, Highgate 
Paul,N. al. St. Aloysius’ College, Highgate 


Slaven,J. a.a. 


Willing,G.W. a. 
Marist Brothers' College, Grove Ferry 


Sparkes, J.M. s.h.a. Heaton Moor College 
Donnelly,M. a.al.d. Bt. Joseph's College, Dumfries 
Smethurst,H.J. s.e.A. Heaton Moor College 
Uhlhorn, W.H. St. Aloysius’ College, Highgate 
Achdjian,A.L. sal St. Aloysius’ Coll., Highgate 


St. Joseph's College, Dumfries 


Crowden,C. Bt. Aloysius’ College, Highgate 
Barker,S.H. s.al.d. ^ St. Aloysius’ Coll., Highgate 
-Howard,C.R. aj. Bt. Aloysius’ College, Highgate 
Jones,L.G. s.e. Heaton Moor College 
(Stuart,J. e.a. St. Joseph's College, Dumfries 


(eee al.d. St. Aloysius’ College, Highgate 
Bateman,A. aJ. 
| Mount St. Michael's College, Dumfries 


Foster,C. al. 8t. Aloysius' College, Highgate 


Paravana,H. a.a]. Bt. Aloysius’ College, Highgate 
Card, E. al. Bt. Aloysius’ College, Highgate 
Casey, M. a. 8t. Aloysius' College, Highgate 
Bulley,E. 3./. Salesian School, Farnborough 
Humbert,J. al. St. Aloysius’ College, Highgate 
Reddan,L. hf. Salesian School, Battersea 


Tarchetti,A. s/f. 
Marist Brothers’ College, Grove Ferry 


Jones,G.8.D. al. Southport College 
McLauchlan,J.f. St. Joseph's College, Dumfries 


PRELIMINARY. 
Pass Division. 


tShepherd, W, Salesian School, Farnborough 


tDoyle,H, d. St. Joseph's College, Dumfries 
tMorrish,A.8. Taunton School 
t Kendall, R. A. Sevenoaks School 
tBarnett,C.L. Ongar Grammar School 
t Vanderheyde,G. Bt. Joseph's College, Dumfries 
tMoore, R. The Grammar School, Bentham 
T Elgin,A. Salesian School, Battersea 
tPalmer,R. W. The Ae hnic, nt St., W. 

[imus W. an School, rnborough 
tWhiting,F.J. The Philol ienl School, Southsea 
tMortimer, A. E. T. sh. Grammar S., Newton Abbot 

( Davis, K. 8t. John's Coll , Southsea 

(t Reeve, A. E. St. Joseph's College, Beulah Hill 
tfAmm,C.R. a. 


Linton House School, Holland Park Avenue 


se E. The Grammar School, Pencader 
t Bell, ar Scorton Grammar School 
Carter,H 8t. Aloysius’ oen. Highgate 
tColley, A. Taunton Schoo! 
tSadur, M Clapton College 
Humbert, P. C. St. Aloysius' College, Highgate 
UAE St. Aloysius' College, Highgate 

Í Engg F. Peverell Private Schoo ; Plymouth 
Witting, AW. £. 

C Marist Brothers' College, Grove Ferry 


Kyne,T.G. St. Aloysius' College, Hinhvate 
McMenemy,J. a. St. Joseph' 8 College, Dumfries 
LRushton, D.W. St. Samson's Abbey, Isle of Caldey 


EON St. Aloysius' College, Highgate 


Hinchley,R.8. e. Osborne High S., West Hartlepool 
Kirke,H. a.d. irren School Farnborough 
| Paul J. E. «al. St. Aloysius’ College, High 
(Reilly, W. Mount 8t. Michael's College, Dum fries ries 
f Baylis,J. - Bt. Aloysius’ College, Highgate 
| tHunt,G.R. i bd 


| Intermediate School, St. Edward's Rd., Gosport 
tJones,H.G. Central School, Carnarvon 
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| Luraschi,L.J. f. St. Aloysius’ College, Highgate 

| Madge,D.J. Mount Radford School, Exeter 

| Merson, §. s. Sevenoaks School 
+Rae,N, d. St. Joseph's College, Dumfries 
tSerjeant, P.T. W. 


Linton House School, Holland Park Avenue 
LWoodin,A. s.sc. Salesian School, Battersea 


Etherson,F. d. Mount 8t. Michael's Coll., Dumfries 
[rüsreres Salesian School, Battersea 
tKelly, W. St. Joseph’s College, Dumfries 


tClothier, J.P. St. Joseph's College, Beulah Hill 
(con er,B.J. Devonshire House, Orpington 
| Fitch, R. E. University School, Rochester 
| Kearney,J.J. St. Aloysius' Colleze, Highzate 
| Kelly,L. f. Mount 8t. Michael's Coll., Dumfries 
| tNolan,V. St. Joseph's College, Dumfries 
Roberts, W.H. e.a. Private tuition 
tBSimpson,J. M. Taunton School 
Vogler,O. a. Girls' Grammar School, Wembley 


Heatley, W.R. s.a. Tilley House School, Wem 


Ives, R. St. Aloysius’ College, Highgate 
Burn,J.8. al. Southport College 
1Chandler, E. R, Ongar Grammar School 
Crouch, M.W. 5.e.a. Carshalton College 
DeLacey,W. d. St. Joseph's College, Dumfries 
1Harrison, R. St. Joseph's College, Dumfries 

| Levie, I.E. St. Aloysius’ College, Highgate 
Martin, A. St. Joseph’s College, Dumfries 
+Marklew, W. Bt. Joseph's College, Dumfries 
McDonald,M. f.d. 


Mount St. Michael’s College, Dumfries 


Salesian School, Farnborough 
St. Aloysius' College, Highgate 
St. Aloysius’ College, Highgate 


Pearsc,8.P. &. 


(Pearse, T. 3. 
Ward,C.A. 


Collins, H. s.d. St. Aloysius' College, Highgate 
(Crowe E. sal St. Aloysius’ College, Highgate 
Hamil, M. d Mount St. Michael's Coll., Dumfries 
Johnston,C. St. Joseph's College, Duinfries 


18immons, A. T. Bevenoaks School 
Wallis, F.C. St. Aloysius' College, Highgate 


Cheek,V. s. Salesian School, Wandsworth Common 
Coulborn,T. W. e. Hawkesyard College, Rugele 
Dawson, N. s. Salesian School, Farnboroug 
Sadur,L.J. s. Clapton College 


| sin d. Mount St. Michael's College, Dumfries 


Towne,R.D. St. Aloysius’ College, Highgate 
Dawson,F. St. Joseph's College, Dumfries 
tMacNay,E.H. Scorton Grammar School 
Milton,J. St. Aloysius’ College, Highgate 
Parkin,R.C, a.al. Willow House, Walsall 
Pringle,R. f. St. Joseph's College, Dumfries 
Stuart, W. 8t. Joseph's College, Dumfries 
( *Boyle,F. St. Joseph's College, Dumfries 
| tField, F.J. Ougar Grammar School 
Ledwidge,E.W.  , St. Aloysius’ College, Highgate 
Mitchell,G.F. St. Aloysius’ College, Highvate 
Noonan,J.P. St. Aloysius’ College, Highgate 
Richmond,J.J. St. Joseph's College, Dumfries 
Mer aus . Bt. Joseph's College, Beulah Hill 
LSmith,T.G. s. Heaton Moor College 


Halliwell,R. e. 
Hodsoll,B.8. e.a, 
Hughes, W.J. a.iw. 
tO'Neill, E. M. 
Mill St. Higher Elementary S., Pontypridd 
Pugh,H. St. Aloysius’ College, Highgate 
Lt White, A.J. Scorton Grammar School 


Arduin,J. «p. 
Bertoncini,P.A. 
Brannizan,F.C. e. 
Doyle,J.B. a. 
Faulkner,A. «. 


Heaton Moor College 
Hawkesyard College, Rugeley 
The Grammar School, Pencader 


St. Joseph's College, Dumfries 
St. Aloysius’ College, Highgate 
St. Aloysius’ College, Highgate 

St. Joseph's College, Dunifries 

Tilley House School, Wem 


Flower,G.C. Osborne High 8., West Hartlepool 
Fowle,N. University School, Rochester 
Gillan,F. e. Salesian School, Battersea 
Jones, L.H. Heaton Moor College 
McGarry,C. a. St. Joscph's College, Dumfries 
tPedley,A. Salesian School, Farnborough 
Scrutton,C. Salesian School, Battersea 
Brandon, D. Salesian School, Battersea 
Farrell,H.B Marist Brothers’ Coll., Grove Ferry 
Jones, L.R. s. Heaton Moor College 
| tPullinger, R. St. Joseph's College, Duinfries 
Lt Robinson, A. illew House, Walsall 
Ewen, A.M. St. Joseph's College, Dumfries 
E q. 8c. Salesian School, Battersea 
¢ Lemngruber, O. St. Aloysius’ College, Hizhgate 
Banham,N. s. . Heaton Moor College 
t Burgess, R. D. Queen’s College, Southampton 


tCole,G.V. Linton House S., Holland Park Avenue 


Lamb,F. A. s. Heaton Moor College 
tLlowarch,R. Tilley House School, Wem 
t Barr, R. St. Joseph's College, Dumfries 
t Beer. F.C. St. Joseph's College, Benlah Hill 


| tFranvella,L.J ,J. Warner's College, Richmond 
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| tGranger,T.A. Endcliffe College, Shetfie] d 
Johnson, F.C. s. Osborne High S., West Hartlepool 
tJohnson,S, Tilley House Schoo], Wem 

| tMoore,T.A. St. Joseph’s College, Duinfries 

| Nugent, C. H. St. Aloysius’ College, Highgate 
Phillips, H.I. University School, Rochester 


tQuick, W. Havant High School 
L¢Satow,H.D.L.J. St. John's College, Southsea 


Delange,R. f. 


St. Aloysius’ rid Highgate 
tEmpson,G. 


Salesian School, Farnborough 
Hodsoll,J.H. Hawkesyard College, Rugeley 
Muirden.S. St. Joseph’s College, Dumfries 
tPinnoch,C. W. Salesian S., Wandsworth Common 
tRees,M.R. — Mill St. Higher Elem. S., Pontypridd 
Smith, E. A. W. a. Taplow Grammar Schoo) 

[smi F.L. Montgomery Coll., Sharrow, Shettield 
Whitaker, W.L. s. Heaton Moor College 


Peverell Private School, Plymouth 


Heaton Moor College 


Fanning, B. al. 
[iat 


Hickman,D.W. St. Aloysius’ College, Highgate 
| tJolin,J. St. Margaret's School, Bridgend 
Lewis,G.T. Mill St. Higher Elem. 8., Pontypridd 
McKay,E. St. Joseph’s College, Dumfries 


Mendezona, Z. 
| tNelson,J.S. 
| wait c F. 


St. Joseph's College, Dumfries 
The Graminar School, Bentham 
Hawkesyard College, Rugeley 


Williams,C,L. ol.d. 
Southern Progressive School, Southsea 


tBrown,C.G. St. John's College, Soutlisea 
Copinger,C. A. The Grammar School, Bentham 
O'Sullivan,D. Mount St. Michael's Coll., Dumfries 
(Robinson, N. St. Aloysius’ Gollege, Highgate 
Walsh,J. St. Joseph's College, Dumfries 


Ashton, E.A. e. Hawkesyard College, Rugeley 
tBrophy,R. Salesian School, Battersea 
Bruce,C. W. s.a. Tilley House School, Wem 
Carter, H.L. St. Aloysius’ College, Highgate 


tHoward,8§.E. 


Cleaves’ Endowed School, Yalding 
Jones,C. V. W. 


Taplow Grammar School 


tLiddle, R.G. Sevenoaks School 
Ero Mill Hill School, Leicester 
tSkinner, S.J. Alexander House S., Broadstairs 
( Boase, L. F. Formby College 
tBrown, A. E. St. John's College, Southsea 
Flintotl,S. Scorton Grammar School 
Green,J.F. d. St. Aloysius’ College, Highgate 
Kidd,H. Salesian School, Battersea 
| Ricketts,J.E. Ongar Grammar School 


es den Cloot,J. f. St. Aloysius’ College, Highgate 
tVerity,T. St. Joseph's College, Dumfries 


( Claxton,F. «a. 
Clews,C.H. d. 
tCollins, D. 


Salesian School, Farnborough 
Willow House, Walsall 
Salesiun School, Farnborough 


Ellerton,J. Salesian School, Farnborough 
Gledhill, F. al. St. Joseph’s College, Dumfries 
| Kelly,F. s. Salesian School, Wandsworth Common 


Mitchell, N. B. St. Aloysius’ College, Highgate 
Perryman,R. a.d. Carshalton College 
Addis,R. f. Rt. Joseph's College, Dumfries 
Bonner, F.M. Sevenoaks School 
Coyle,P. Mount St. Michael's College, Dumfries 


Crowe-Browne,E, St. Aloysius’ College, Highgate 
Luxton,F. «u. Salesian School, Battersea 
Ramsbottom,J C. St. Joseph's College, Dumfries 


Bednall,R.J. Willow House, Walsall 
| canst, F. St. Aloysius’ College, Highgate 
Cunningham, F, St. Joseph’s College, Duinfries 
| Drinkwater, A.G. s. Clapton College 
| tEinary, D.F. Salesian S., Wandsworth Common 
| tEvans,J. The Grammar School, Pencader 


Gianelli, F. «.a4, Salesian S., Wandsworth Common 
tJaques, F.A. St. Aloysius’ College, Highgate 
MeCrory,A.J. St. Aloysius’ College, Highgate 
Middleton, E. F. B. Hawkesyard College, Rugeley 
tThomas,M.M. Mill St. Higher Elem.S.,Pontypridd 


[s G. a. Mill St. Higher Elem. S., Pontypridd 


tDignam, M. Salesian School, Battersea 
Johns,E.V. w. The Grammar School, Pencader 
| MacCulloch,R.C. s. Sevenoaks School 


| Neame, A.R. Southport College 
| tPengilly, D.R. Taunton School 
| Savaze,A. Clark's College, Ealin 
tStevens, W.W. Sevenoaks Schoo 
1Beech,C, Salesian School, Battersea 
( Harris A. Havant High School 
tMinnighan,T. St. Joseph's College, Dumtries 


Newton,F.G. 
| O'Brien, M. 
Salmon, L.C. W. 8. 


tBrook,J.A. Taunton School 
! Carrigan,J. Mount St. Michael's College, Duintries 
| Forde,K.A. Alexander House School, Broadstairs 
| Francey, F.S. Formby College 
tMartin,J. Salesian School, Battersea 
Rentzsch,L. 8t. Aloysius’ College, Highgate 
| Shepherd, F.C. d. St. Joseph's College, Dumfries 
UrWatkinson,E.3. ‘Richmond Hill School 


Carshalton College 
Salesian School, Farnborough 
St. Peter's Eaton Sq. Choir S. 


Brennan, A. s. 


Heaton Moor College 
tCollins, A. W, 


St. Peter's Eaton Square Choir S. 
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| Fischer,L. W. St. Joseph's College, Dumfries 

Grant,A. 'St. Josepli's College, Dumfries 

Hattersley,R. Salesian School, Farnborough 
| tKiernan,C.L. St. Joseph’s College, Dumfries 
| Lacey,R.F. St. Aloysius’ College, Highgate 
| McCubbine,D. Salesian School, Battersea 
\ Munro, W. St. Joseph's College, Dumfries 
( Brown,J.H. Argyle Héuse School, Sunderland 
| Dickinson, W. St. Joseph's College, Dumtries 


| Geary,G. 8S. St. Aloysius’ College, Highgate 
| Holland,D. Mount St. Michael's Collere, Dumfries 


| James,O.L. Hawkesyard College, Rugeley 
kelly,T. d. St. Joseph's College, Dumfries 
King, R.V. St. Joseph’s College, Dumfries 


Richardson, F.S, 
Vincent, P. L.J. 


( ^ Burdon,G.L.N. 


Ongar Grammar School 
Taplow Grammar School 


Taunton School 


Cockell, L. Salesian School, Farnborough 
Dean, R.P. a. Taplow Grammar School 
Field,H.T. Ongar Grammar School 
4Goding,J.H. Carshalton College 
McDevitt,J. St. Joseph's College, Dumfries 
Reader,J. A. Mount Radford School, Exeter 
tSeward, W. Bt. John’s College, Southsea 
Cole,B.T.R. Mill Hill School, Leicester 
tConnolly,J. Mount St. Michael's Coll., Dumfries 
| Dunn,D.W. Argyle House School, Sunderland 
| Eddon, E.E. Seorton Grammar School 
| Fitzgerald,R. s. Salesian School, Farnborough 
Lawrence,À. Beverley School, Barnes 
1McQuillan,L. Salesian School, Battersea 
C Scanlan,F. M. Salesian 3,, Wandsworth Common 


LÀ 

tEvans,T. V.L. 
Grigzgs, P. E. s. 
Harrison, A.G. 
tHowison,G.F. 
Kindler, K. H. s. 
tNixon,R. B. 


Old College S., Carmarthen 
Salesian S., Wandsworth Common 
Scorton Grammar School 

St. John’s College, Southsea 
Beverley School, Barnes 

Taunton School 


Pennell, T. N. Clark's College, Ealing 
Stuart, G.C.S, The Grammar School, Bentham 
[valori 3 Salesian School, Battersea 
+Walker, E. D. Taunton School 
Adams,J. St. Joseph's College, Dumfries 
f Baker,G.E. Richmond Hill School 
t Hillon,F.G. St. Joseph's College, Dumfries 
| MeMahon,H.H. St. Peter's Eaton Square Choir S. 
tSparrow,J. St. John’s College, Southsea 
tWiggett,J.H. Taunton School 
Beasley, R. B. Mill Hill School, Leicester 
eyes Tilley House School, Wem 
Matthews,J.N. d. — St. Joseph's College, Dumfries 


| E Mo Bt. Joseph's College, Dumfries 


t Morrish,G. Taunton School 
O'Brien, V. St. Joseph's College, Duinfries 
Ross, W.S. The Modern School, Streatham 
Ryan,D. Salesian School, Battersea 
| tRyper, A.J. Taunton School 
Sellier,O. f. Heaton Moor College 
tStanding,G. Havant High School 
Wharton, E.N. Heaton Moor College 
tAllen,G. Southern Progressive School, Southsea 


tHope,T. D. 
| Lewis, D. T. a.w. 
| Manu, E.S. 
| Pratt, R. 
ft Wainwright, D.I. 


( Deltour,F, f. 
Dunkeld,M. ° 
Gormley,P. 
Ratclifle, R.W. 
Sinith,K. W. 


Heaton Moor College 

The Grammar School, Pencader 
University School, Rochester 
Havant High School 

Old College S., Carmarthen 


St. Joseph's College, Dumfries 
St. Joseph's College, Duinfries 
St. Joseph's College, Dumfries 

University School, Rochester 
The:Modern School, Streatham 


tTurner,J.G. Richmond Hill School 
Fenton,J. St. Joseph's College, Dumfries 
Godwin,S. — St. Peter's Eaton Square Choir Seliool 


Heilmann,N, 
tRead,S.G. 
| Wilbond,R.G. e, 
C Williains,B.J, w. 


tBudd, A.H. 
Cowie, L.W. 
Flanazan,P.J. 
Girvan, A.G. s. 
Hanpton,C.C. s. 
Lee,F. M. 
McDonald, F.A.B. 
Moir,G.R. a. 
Montgomery,V. 
Purvis, T. E.C. 

| Rimmer, H. 

(Scully, L.V. f. 


Britten,G. W. 
Ellis C.C. 
| Gibson, B. 
UTitherley,C.R. 


Salesian School, Farnborough 
Taunton School 

Tellisford House School, Bristol 
The Grammar School, Pencader 


Ongar Grammar School 

Ongar Grammar School 

Salesian S., Wandsworth Common 
Heaton Moor College 

Willow House, Walsall 

St. Joseph's College, Duinfries 
Argyle House S., Sunderland 
Clark’s College, Ealing 
Salesian School, Farnborough 
8t. Peters's College, Brockley 
Salesian School, Battersea 
Salesian S., Wandsworth Common 


The Modern School Streatha 
St. Joseph's College, Dum frien 
Salesian School, Battersea 
Formby College 


( Cooper,G. The Grammar School, Bentham 
|Goodwin,G.N. Taunton Schoo] 
O'Connor,T. St. Joseph's College, Dumfries 
Old, R.G, Sevenoaks Schoo] 
Webster, F. P. Ongar Grammar School 
Wootton, H.A. St. Aloysius’ College, Highgate 


Aug. 1, 1918. ] 
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(tAllen, A. W. Havant High School 
| Finnigan, F. Salesian School, Farnborough 
| Banner, R.W. St. Joseph's College, Dunifries 
| Hardy, À.3. Argyle House School, Sunderland 
| Jones, D. St. Joseph's College, Dumfries 
| Radmall,S. Salesian School, Farnborough 
(Sharp, E. The Grammar School, Bentham 
( Cutler, T.L. Thie Modern School, Streatham 
Harte,J. St. Joseph's College, Dumfries 
Peake, E. L. Carshaiton College 
(Triggs, R.W. Alexander House S., Broadstairs 
Dolan, W. Salesian School, Farnborough 
f Rule, A.W. Taunton School 
(Turnbull, P. St. Joseph's College, Dumfries 
Ashby, R. Ongar Graminar School 
BrownyJ. ie Ongar Grammar School 
iColman,C Taunton School 
Grabam,H. r p House School, Sunderland 
{ Pushman,J J.R. Clark's College, Ealing 


SENIOR. 


Honours Division. 


Fetcher, A. M. s.f.ge.l. 
Lec, E. N.J, a.mu.do. 


Private tuition 
High School, Waltham Cross 


SENIOR. 


Pass Divislon. 


Spear, D.O. s.cl. 
Mill St. Higher Elem. School, Pontypridd 
Jones,P. do. Mill St. Higher Elem. S., Pontypridd 
Mathews, B.O. L. s.g.do. 
The Friends' School, Mountmellick 
Bathurst, V.E. M. University School, Rochester 
Gardner K. W.H. ms. 
Intermediate School, St. Edward’s Rd., Gosport 
Price, E. Mill St. Higher Elem.» School, Pontypridd 
hillipa,J.R, s.e. mu. 

The Hiatt Ladies’ Coll. 

Croft & p. M. 
The Hiatt Ladies' Coll., 
rely, M. M. 8. 


; Wellington, Salop 


Wellington, Salop 
Dominican Conv. S., Launceston 
Huggard p. M. fge.  Claremdon School, Southport 
homson, QE.F.M. s.  Iselden School, Bournemouth 
x ns, W. The Hiatt Ladies’ Coll., Wellington, Salop 
fardon,8.C, — St. Alban's Convent S., Ponty pool 


Roen 9.0, s.d. Polam Hall, Darlington 
oche, M.F, s, Coolderry School, Temple Ewell 
obertuon E.H. " Private tuition 

Hie E Lulworth House, Caerleon 

f Aa er,M.A Private tuition 

[Svan ae g. Dominican Convent 8., Launceston 
BEN. Dominican Convent School, Launceston 

incon .E.D. Roedean School, Brighton 

Brise Mill 8t. Higher Elem. S., Pontypridd 

(Pace, T .M.H. Private tuition 
Wells D id E The College, Goudhurst 


um Grammar School, Wembley 
Gartlet School, Watford 

Private tuition 

Private tuition 


Timberlake, M.E. s 
Mackenzie ae 
(Kepe, L.M, s. 
Taylor, LE, do, — 
Bijis! " 5g Josiah Mason's Orphanage, Erdington 
Ma ee Private tuition 
Ru Pop m Private tuition 
ness 6 niinican Convent School, Launceston 
Central School, Carnarvon 


(+Bowen,T.I, 


\ Watson, H. N.O. 


( Boone,E. f. 
| Cleaver, F.J. 


| Wall B.J. 
\ + Williams, A. H.G. 


Taunton School 
Docherty, W. St. Joseph's College, Dumfries 
Grant, L.L. Ongar Grammar School 
tHeudry,W. St. Joseph's College, Dumfries 


Hunter,C. St. Joseph's College, Dumfries 


Peverell Private S., Plymouth 


Mount St. Michael's Coll., Dumfries 
Mill Hill School, Leicester 

Salesian School, Farnborough 
University School, Rochester 
Oakdene, South Croydon 

Salesian S., Wandsworth Common 
St. Peter's Eaton Sq. Choir S. 


Salesian School, Battersea 


Estaugh,C. 
Rocklitle,C. H. 
Taylor,W.G. 


+Alleorn, W. 


Grice, W. 
McGregor, R. 


Salesian School, Farnborough 
Tellisford House School, Bristol 


t Abbey, A. Taunton Schoo) 
[ue St. Joseph's College, Dumfries 
¢Theobald, H. Taunton School 


GIRLS. 


For list of Abbreviations, see page 115. 


Frizzel, M. Skerry's College, Liverpool 
Clavin,A. Dominican Convent School, Launceston 


Downing,B. St. Alban's Convent S., Pontypool 
Allen, M.H. do. Smart's College, Newcastle-on-Tyne 
( McNamara,J.E. Cork High School 
Morris, D. f. Private tuition 
Hubbard,H. Private tuition 
Nelson, K. 


Intermediate S., St. Edward’s Road, Gosport 
Hargreaves, H.I.O, Taplow Grammar School 


, Wiles, RN, High School, Twickenham Green 
J ones, H Mill St. Higher Elem. 8., Pontypridd 
Byrom, L M. 


La Sagesse Convent, Golder’s Green Road, N.W. 


- 


JUNIOR. 


Honours Division. 


Rees,O. e. Private tuition 
Hamer,E.M.F. g. The Grammar School, Bentham 
Pim,M.8. «fo. The Friends’ School, Mountmellick 


Hainsworth,M. The Grammar School, Bentham 
Jacob,W. s.e. Convent of the Holy Family, Tooting 
Latham,M.P. A. Private tuition 
Wilson,A. a.al, Victoria College, Belfast 
McCullagh, I. K. s.g.f. The Friends’ 8., Mountmellick 


Smith, K.C. s. 
"The Hiatt Ladies’ College, Wellington, Salop 


Gibson, W.N. s.e. Beccholme College, Belper 


JUNIOR. 


Pass Division. 


*Lewis, M.H. f. 
*Furic, A. M. s.f. 


*Mordaunt,D.T. s. 
St. Margaret's Ladies' College, Edinburgh 
Clarke, P. M.A. s.ph. Clarke's High School for Girls 
Riley,M. d. The Grammar School, Bentham 
*Yanwinkcl,A.M.K. f. 
St. Alban's Convent School, Ponty pool 
Sutherland,J. H. M. phys. Private tuition 


Private tuition 
St. David's Convent, Brecon 


| tEvans,C.B. 


CWilliaims,I. 
Beattie, L.A. 


Burke,R. St. Joseph's College, Dumfries 
[ Necormickc Salesian School, Battersea 
O'Hare, H.G. St. Joseph's College, Dumfries 
(HiN,B.L. The Philolozical School, Southsea 
CWiswall,J. St. Joseph's College, Dumfries 


Alder, L.C.A. 


St. Peter's Eaton Square Choir 8. 
Allen, H.C. 


Seorton Grammar School 
Old College School, Carmarthen 


McCluskey,G.F. St. Joseph’s College, Dumfries 
Walsh,J. Salesian School, Farnborough 
( Lamb,J. W. St. Joseph's College, Duinfries 
Parker-Wood,S. Sevenoaks School 
tVarncy,L.A. ngar Grammar School 


O0 
Mill St. Higher Elem. 8., Pontypridd 


Northern Institute, Leeds 


Lyle,A. The Modern School, Streatham 


Oliphant, W.J. Ongar Grammar School 
Plews, E. Scorton Grammar School 
Plunkett,J. Dumfries 


St. no s College 
Beale,L.F. Salesian School andswortl Com:aon 


Pidoux,F. fd. 
Convent de la Mère de Dieu, Surbiton Hill 


Cockburn, M.I. D. s.e. Canaan Park Coll., Edinburgh. 
Seal,G. M, a. Private tuition 
Draper, R. E. s.e. The Polytechnic, Regent Street, W. 

[stubs att 
The Hiatt Ladies' College, Wellington, Salop 


Hosken, M.W. ge. Private tuition 


Tait, A.R. Canaan Park College, Edinburgh 
Worsfold,J. Private tuition 
Bjorkhind, E.H. High School, Waltham Cross 
[stakes eare, M. s, 


e Hiatt Ladies’ College, Wellington, Salop 
Flowerdew, W.M. a.al.f. 
Kerrick, M.I. s. 
Hendrie, E. M. f. 
Franklyn,K.M. e.sh. 


gom ‚D.P. 
La Sagesse Convent, Golder's Green Rd., N.W. 


| Lockett, P. s. 
C The Hiatt Ladies’ College, Wellington, Salop 


Baxter, A.K, s. Private tuition 
Dodds, A.E.A. d Private tuition 
Grifün,E.L. ^ Melbourne College, Thornton Heath 
Petter ,N.L. e. Private tuition 


Private tuition 

Victoria College, Belfast 
Private tuition 

Warner's College, Richmond 


Peltier, M.M. 5.3.f. 
Conv.of the Immaculate Heart of Mary, Newhaven 


Corbett,P. L. 
The Hiatt Ladies' College, Wellington, Salop 
| *Floury,O.M.J. f. St. Alban's Convent S., Ponty pool 


| "Lalaune,G.J. M. f. 


La Sagesse Convent, Golder's Green Rd., N.W. 


* Furnivall,J. Roedean School, Brighton 
Mitchell, E. s. St. Mary's, Alnwick 
Robson, V.G. J. Private tuition 


Stradling,G. do. 
Mill St. Higher Elementary School, Pontypridd 


Sarsfield, E. e. Private tuition 
Sweetnam, E. E. M. Private tuition 
Williams, N. Central School, Carnarvon 
Coo Private tuition 
Courtenay,G. M. e.f. Private tuition 
Campbell A.M. a. Private tuition 
Clark, M.C.K. 


*MeQuillin,S. F. s.do. 
The Friends' School, Mountmellick 


High School, Waltham Cross 
Private tuition 

Beecholme College, Belper 
Ellerker College, Richmond Hill 
Cork High School 

Hollygirt, Nottingham 


Coles, W. M. s. 
MeConomy,J.C. e.g. 
Bramwell, M.I. s. 
Maslen,M.G. mu. 
Deane, M. s. 
Wood, E.M. 


-— 


Roedean School, Brighton . 
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GIRLS, Junior, Pass—continued. 


Eckley, L.B. Pengwern College, Cheltenham 
Rider,B.S.E. Roedean School, Brighton 
Robinson, F.M. 


Mill St. Higher Elementary School, Pontypridd 
Len .D. 
Pendennis College, Streatham High Rd., S. W. 
(^ Allan, K.E. 
Intermediate S., St. Edward's Rd., Gosport 


Horne,N. s. St. Mary's, Alnwick 
Lloyd, x P.C. 

C e Hiatt Ladies’ College, Wellington, Salop 
obe Centra) School, Carnarvon 


*Rea, E. M. s. 
( Falloon,H.K. 
Higgs, K. A.8. 
Keats,M. 

Sir Josiah Mason’s Orphanage, Erdington 
L*Towler, M.R. Rosthern View School, Bowdon 

Cuvelier, L. M. P. g. Girls’ Grammar School, Wembley 

Browne, A.J. 

The Hiatt Ladies' College, Wellington, Salop 


Cork High Schoo] 
Coolderry School, Temple Ewell 
Private tuition 


Carr,M.I. s. Convent of the Holy Family, Tooting 
*Flint,D. Private tuition 
Jones, T. A. Private tuition 
UL * Pike, E.L. Private tuitiog 


Humphris,E.M. Clark's Preparatory Dept., Ealinn 
*Williams,A. Private tuition 
Boulding, E.1. M. Crouch End High S. and Coll. 
(Feeya BF. e. Private tuition 


MceLaren,J.8S. s Canaan Park College, Edinburgh 
(Lyall, H.K. s. Beecholme College, Belper 
| Neville, M. Bt. Mary's, Alnwick 
UPurchas, K.J.C. Cusack's College, Catford 

Cousins, M.C. Girls’ Grammar School, Wembley 

Goldstone,P.E. ` Bllerker College, Richmond Hil) 
UJackson,L. Private tuition 

p Burton,D.V. ch. Bradbury Central School, Hale 

m" M.L.S. 


f. 
Convent of the Blessed Sacrament, Beeding 


or B. The High School, St. Albans 
*Houlihan,H 8t. Mary's, Alnwick 
Hughes, S.L. Central School, Carnarvon 
Hurworth,E. University. School, Rochester 
*Roberts,M. Central School, Carnarven 


*Farr,E.G. Mill St. Higher Elem. 8., Pontypridd 
*Griffiths,M. do. 
Reynolds,F. E. s.do. 


Private tuition 


E Mill 8t. Higher Elem. School, Ponty pridd 
Private tuition 


Brodie,F. Roedean School, Brighton 
Brown,G. Private tuition 
Groves, K.E. 


The Hiatt Ladics’ College, Wellington, Salop 


Speek, M. Roedean School, Brighton 

Tetley,E. Private tuition 

Cryer,E.B. Private tuition 

[ Hughes, E: M. Private tuition 

*Pittard,F.M. Private tuition 

Somerville, M.G. Private tuition 
Crossley,D 


,D.S. 
Belle Vue Girls' Secondary School, Bradford 
Lloyd,S.E. Old College 8., Carmarthen 
| Sidebotham, W. D. e. Roedean School, Brighton 


*Williams,A. Private tuition 
Robb,J. A. Private tuition 
[:Serivener.E.D. Polam Hall, Darlington 
Woodhead, F.E. d. Roedean School, Brighton 
*Clowes, H. E. Private tuition 
( Hart, M.C. Roedean School, Brighton 


Schofield, M.IT. s. 
The Hiatt Ladies' Colleze, Wellington, Salop 


Green,E.A. Olatford House School, Southampton 
Du C. 

Belle Vue Girls’ Secondary School, Bradford 
Leigh,A.E.B. «. Roedean School, Brighton 
| Owon d. Central School, Carnarvon 
(poren, D. The Salt School, Shipley 
*Enibleton, M. St. Mary's, Alnwick 
Owens, K. St. Mary's Alnwick, 
Preston,C. Clifton Coll., North Shore, Blackpool 


Sloane, D. Private tuition 
Tee, E. 5. Fartown Grammar School 
ine Mill St, Higher Elem. S., Pontypridd 
Urhomson,S. Private tuition 
Fielding, M Private tuition 
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*Butler,E. St. Mary's, Alnwick 
[garstei a. f. Private tuition 
Stewart, E.K.M. s. Canaan Park Coll., Edinburgh 


*Williams, M. Central School, Carnarvon 


Pearce, D.S. s. Kempstow, Malvern Link 
(Cousins,E. Mill St. Higher Elem. S., Pontypridd 
Jones, M.E. Central School, Carnarvon 
*Jones,S.A. Private tuition 
(Savill, D. E. T. Girls’ Grammar School, Wembley 
Davies, V. Central School, Carnarvon 
*Crainp,W.M. Private tuition 


Wardleworth, M.F. s. 


Clarendon School, Southport 
Wolfe, K. H. M. 


Cork High School 


* Davies, B. Private tuition 
[gina Central School, Carnarvon 
Ross, H.H. R. Private tuition 


Rees,M. Mill St. Higher Elem. School, Pontypridd 
p Doggrell, V.G. Pembroke Howse S., Southampton 


| Hughes,J. Central School, Carnarvon 
UNorris, W.M. High School, Waltham Oross 
ohn,G. Mill St. Higher Elem. School, Pontypridd 
Williams,J. Central School, Carnarvon 
Yates, A. M. Private tuition 


cr Blake,G. M. St. Alban's Convent S., Pontypool 
Caddy,B.M. Mill St. Higher Elem. 8., Pontypridd 
Stenning,E.M. Convent Ste. Marthe, Rottingdean 


Twort,S.M. University Tutorial College, W.C. 
Buck,E.M. Private tuition 
[aom Mill St. Higher Elem. 8., Pontypridd 
O'Connell, M. St. Mary's, Alnwick 
Hull,N. Girls' Grammar School, Wembley 
Artrick, A. M. Crawford House, Maidenhead 
Ellis,O.B. Higher Grade School, Mountain Ash 
Wild,A. Private tuition 
Blankley,F.A. Hollygirt, Nottingham 


PRELIMINARY. 
Honours Division’ 


Pim,M.E. sea J. — The Friends’ S., Mountmellick 
Brown,K.E. eafd. The Friends’ 8., Mountmellick 
Knight, F.E. s.c.a.«l.f. 

The Friends' School, Mountmellick 
Halliday, E.F. s.a.d.f. 

The Friends’ School, Mountmellick 
Halliday, A.K. s. The Friends’ S., Mountmellick 
Nokes,M. E. s.2.h.al. 

Crouch End High School & College 
Molyneux,K.A. 5.e.g.a.f. 

The Friends' School, Mountinellick 
Read, M.A. s. Victoria College, Belfast 
Davies,M. s.h.w. 

Mili St. Higher Elem. School, Pontypridd 


King, P. s.e. Crouch End High School & College 
Anderson,R. St. Mary's, Alnwick 
PRELIMINARY. 

Pass Division. 
fWhiteman,H.J, University School, Rochester 
tHughes,C.A. Central Schocl, Carnarvon 


tBeresford, D. Beecholme College, Belper 
Verlende,M.A. /. Convent, Chorlton-cum-Hardy 
tThomas,O. Mill St. Higher Elem. 8., Pontypridd 
(tField,N. Belle Vue Girl4' Secondary 8., Bradford 
| Hitchen, P.J. s.e. 
| The Hiatt Ladies' College, Wellington, Salop 
LPlucknett,M.B. s.d. Crouch End High S. & College 


(Buchan, N. s. St. Mary's, Alnwick 
LtCoates, M.D. Convent Ste. Marthe, Rottingdean 


{Hammond,D.G. Convent Ste. Marthe, Rottingdean 


Cousins,F.A. al. Girlg' Grammar School, Wembley 
tIingworth, E.M.E. Roedean School, Brighton 


Beernaerts,C. A. f. 

Newry Lodge School, East Twickenham 
tDavies,M. Mill St. Higher Elem. 8., Pontypridd 
Hawkins, J.E. . Pengwern College, Cheltenham 


[Aug. 1, 1918. 


Andrews.I.F. High School, Waltham Cross 
tThomas,I.M. MillSt. Higher Elem. 8., Pontypridd 


( Banks, M.F. High School, Waltham Cross 
\Steven,M.H. s. Wiltshire Road School, Brixton 


tCartwright,F.M. Walhouse Girls’ School, Cannock 
(Waren F. St. Margaret's School, ’ Bridgend 


Webb, E.N. The Convent, Colne 
( Cooper, M. s. St. Mary's, Alnwick 
| Hoare, K. M. s. Dominican Convent 8., Launceston 

Lawrenson, K.L.M. High School, Waltham Cross 

Lynch, M. ». Dominican Convent S., Launceston 

Brann,E.D. . Intermediate School, Ballyclare 

Furlong, E.L. Cork Hi gh School 

tLittle,P. s St. Mary's, Alnwick 

LL E. e 


DU CHE de la Mére de Dien, Surbiton Hill 


DDR High School, Waltham Cross 
Wilson, P.N. Alwyne College, Highbury 


Pidoux,J. f. Conv. de la Mére de Dieu, Surbiton Hill 
Giles,8.B. Friern Barnet Girls’ Grammar School 
1 Franklin, M.M. e. Norton's Lodge, Small Heath 


ees: R.A. d. 
Newry Lodge School, East Twickenham 
ee D. Basti on H., Gloucester 


Blundell,L. ». 

The Hiatt Ladies’ College, Wellington, Salop 
Dunbar,A.M. s. The Friends’ S., Mountmellick 
Thomas, G.M. x. 

The Hiatt Ladies’ College, Wellington, Salo 

\¢Walklate,E.M. St. Mary's R. C. School, Cannoc 


Grey, F.M. e.f. Friern Barnet Girls’ Grammar 8. 
Kelly,M.E. s. The Convent, Colne 
Spiller, L. M. s Cork High School 
Tanguy,J.F. s Valetta House School, Saltash 
1! Thomas, Elizabeth The Grammar School, Pencader 


Edwards,A. Mill St. Higher Elem. 8., Pontypridd 
f Gibson, A. The Grammar School, Bentham 
Hilliard, B.L. f. Cork High School 
Netherclift,E.G. Girls' Grammar School, Wembley 


Carpenter,P. d. Pengwern College, Cheltenham 
Hesleton,S. The Grammar School, Bentham 
Endcliffe College, Sheffield 


| tMerrill, D. 
Thomas, Elsie a.w. The Grammar School, Pencader 
LU Williamson, J.W. Crouch End High 8. & College 


Leeming, M. The Grammar School, Bentham 
Turner, E. M. Girls’ Grammar School, Wembley 


}Lewis,P. Mill Street Higher Elem. S., Pontypridd 
McCandlish,V.G. s 

The Hiatt Ladies' College, Wellington, Salop 

Wilson,I.L. 


( Ashlon,G.G. s.e. 
| Beaumont, B. L. 
Cay less, D. M. s.e. 


Pengwern College, Cheltenham 


Silver Hall, Isleworth 
Friern Barnet Girls’ Grammar 8. 
Apsley House, Wood Green 


Hains,G. A. Clark's Prep. Department, Ealing 
[ aye, B-E, Ladies’ School, Newtownards 
tPritchard,J, Central School, Carnarvon 
Burr, M.E. Friern Barnet Girls’ Grammar School 
[vin M. The Convent, Colne 
Lisle, E. M. s. 


The Hiatt Ladies’ College, Wellington, Salop 
| Watson,D.M. e. Beecholme College, Belper 
| Wheeler, W.K. a. Friern Barnet Girls’ Grammar 8. 

Wilson, F.C. 5. Stapleton Hall 8., Stroud Green 
t Woodward, E. Mill St. Higher Elem.8. ‚Pontypridd 


(Chanter, N.I. Friern Barnet Girls’ Grammar School 
Clift, M.B. The Hiatt Ladies’ Coll., Wellington,Salop 
Goddard, D.L. 

Convent of the Holy Family, Tootin 


Pratt, M.C. Friern Barnet Girls Grammar Schoo 
Wadman,A. x. Ladies’ School, The Olose, Brighton 
Ware,H.M. Mill St. Higher Elem. 8., Pontypridd 
Ames,D.F.G. Friern Barnet Girls' Grammar S. 
(amming n. Lark Hill School, Timperley 
Whitaker,J. St. Agnes', Waterloo, "Accrington 


Mill St. Higher Elementary School, Pontypridd 
Newby, D.G. The Grammar School, Bentham 


Wevbb,I.M. Beecholme College, Belper 


( Paterson, A. McM. Cork High School 
(Wright,E.V. Friern Barnet Girls’ Grammar School 


Herries, R. 


ic ,C. R. 


Convent, Chorlton-cum-Hard y 
Knowles, S. E. 


The Hiatt Ladies' College, Wellington, Salop 
| Laurence, E.K. Girls’ Graminar School, Wembley 


| Padgham P.J. Alexander House S., Broadstairs 

Tindall, B. Ladies' Scrool, The Close, Brighton 

( Cooper, M. The Convent, Colne 
Eastick,F.L. 


Conv. of Immaculate Heart of Mary, Newhaven 
Flewett,H.F.G. Cork High School 
Meyenberg,M.E.G.M. High School, Waltham Cross 


e His 
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GIRLS, PRELIMINARY, Pass—continued. f Hanna, I. Ladies’ School, Newtownards 
Dauncey,K.F. Girls’ Grammar School, Wembley L Scott, M.M. High School, Waltham Cross 
[a J. Mill St. Higher Elem. 8., Pontypridd Read, E. M. Alexander House School, Broadstairs 
Trower, F.M.A. Conv. of the Holy Family, Tooting (Rotter Fe Wincham Hall, Lostock Grałam 
| Stear, D. H. M. Burwood College, Fast Sheen 

orpe, E. The Convent, Colne | ; l 
(hoy P.Y. The Polytechnic, Regent St., W. (DEED i St. Mary's College, Barnes 
‘ | Scarlett, D. Ladies’ School, The Close, Brighton 
armer,P. R. | 

gi S i Hiatt Ladies’ College, Wellington, Salop | Adams Eate Ladies’ College, Wellington, Salo 
E as tente Heart of Mar ecce | EOOD Agmaler Hona S Dati 
| The Hiatt Ladies’ College, Wellington, Salop ` McClure, M. A.S. Private tuition 


BOYS. 
Adams H. Salesian School, Battersea Davies, R. H. Margate College, Farnham 
Adlard,C.G. Ongar Grammar School | Deane,R. St. Aloysius’ College, Highgate 
Aindow,H. Salesian School, Battersea DeJong, E. St. Aloysius’ College, Highgate 
Airey, L.A. Mill Hill School, Leicester Delaney,F.D. St. Joseph’s Academy, Camberwell 
Aitken, D.J. Bt. John's College, Southsea Dickinson, E. G. L. Cranbrook Park School, Ilford 
Aked, H.P. The Grammar School, Bentham Dods, A.C. Streatham Grammar School 
Alder,F. St. John's College, Southsea Doese, D. St. Aloysius’ College, Highgate 
Alexander, N. Intermediate School, Ballyclare Dowdney,R. Salesian School, Battersea 
Aperghis, H. Salesian School, Farnborough Duff, L. Xaverian College, Mayfield 
Asheroft,J.M. Heaton Moor College Dunlea,P. Xaverian College, Mayfield 
é M. Salesian School, Battersea Durnford,D.S.V. Margate College, Farnham 
Avery, F. Salesian School, Battersea 
Avery, W. Salesian School, Battersea Edwards, A. St. Aloysius’ College, Highgate 
Ayling, E. W. Margate College, Farnham Edwards, W.W. Ongar Grainmar School 
Aylwin, H.D. The Philological School, Southsea Ellis, P.G. Mutley Grammar School 
Ellwood,C. Heaton Moor College 
Ball, R.G. Ongar Grammar School | Evans,C. St. Aloysius’ College, Highgate 
Bandey,D.W Colne Valley 8., Rickmansworth Evans, R.I. The Grammar School, Pencader 
Barnet, L. Taplow Grammar School Evans, T.S. ` Heaton Moor College 
Barrett, W. St. John's College, Southsea 
Bartolozzi, H, Salesian School, Battersea Fairhead, L. St. Aloysius’ College, Highgate 
Beck, F.G Xaverian Oollege, Mayfield Farmar,T. Xaverian College, Mayans 
Bedford, N Heaton Moor College Farrell, J. Marist Brothers’ College, Grove Ferry 
Bell,G. A. Ongar Grammar School Faupel,L. Xaverian College, Mayfield 
Bell,J. E. Scorton Grammar School | Fay P.J. St. Boniface's College, Plymouth 
Bellamy, E.W Salesian School, Farnborough Fenlon,A. St. Aloysius' College, Highgate 
Bennett, N.C Mill Hill School, Leicester Fennell,W. Xaverian College, Brighton 
rese fa St. Bonitace's College, Plymouth Fewkes,J.H. Hazlewood S., Kingston-on-Thames 
Benson, H. Margate College, Farnham Field, H.D. Margate College, Farnham 
E nson,J, Margate College, Farnham | Field,J.C. Streatham Grammar School 
HM EE H Argyle House School, Sunderland Fielding, F.W. St. Boniface's College, Plymouth 
- tts, R. Xaverian College, Mayfield Fitch, Salesihn School, Battersea 
"a dE Margate College, Farnham Foad, C. B. St. John's College, Sonthses 
Bak ,M.C.U. Margate College, Farnham Foster, A.G. Streatham Grammar School 
Bi e, A.P. Ongar Grammar School Foster, F.E. 8t. Boniface's College, Plymouth 
M ie St. John's College, Southsea Foster, W.F. Salesian School, Farnborough 
Sr NE, Margate College, Farnham Furnessg,E.O. St. Boniface's College, Plymouth 
Bo „J.G. St. Joseph's Academy, Camberwell, 8. E. 
d Taplow Grammar School Gambazzi,G.H.J.P. St. J oseph’s Acad., Camberwell 
Broo on,G. Salesian School, Battersea Garrod, A. E. le House School, Sunderland 
man, A.J St. John's College, Southsea George, E.J. Salesian School, Farnborough 
rectal .W. Ongar Granimar School George, F. Tiley House School, Wem 
Bryd ne,F. Salesian School, Farnborough | Gherardi,P. Salesian School, Farnboroug 
Be Kersal School Gherardi, R.J. Salesian School, Farnborough 
ingham,L.8. Ongar Grammar School Gilbert, T. Xaverian College Mayficld 
Patan te š Salesian School, Battersea Gillett, A.P. St. Boniface's College, lymou 
Bathe Endcliffe College, Sheftleld Goldberg, A. St. Boniface's College, Plymouth 
Butch wea Argyle House School, Sunderland Goovaerts, L.P. Salesian School Farnborough 
Buti er, E.G. Bt. Joseph's Acad., Camberwell, 8. E. Gordon, St. Aloysius College, Highgate 
er, E.E, St. Aloysius’ College, Highgate Gordon, St. Aloysius’ College, Highgate 
Calmo Gough,R. St. John's College; Southses 
Cann n, R. Marist Brothers’ College, Grove Ferry Gould,L.J. Salesian School, rnborough 
Danao E Xaverian College, Mayfield Green, À St. John's College, Southsea 
Cel A B. . 8t. Aloysius' College, Highgate Greig, The Douglas School, Cheltenham 
Oo E^ Girls' Grammar School, Weinbley Grien, St. Aloysius’ College, Highgate 
atea t St. Aloysius’ College, Highgate | Guest, Southport College 
Cartw ght,G. Scorton Grammar School 
Carty gene St. Aloysius’ College, Highgate Hall J.M St. John's College, Southse& 
cud. "^ Balesian School, Battersea Heliday,E.A.G. Bt. Helen's College, “het Kings 
Cay J. Hawkesyard College, Rugeley Hancock, W. The Douglas School, Cheltenham 
Cliteed hue, L, St. Aloysius College, Highgate Hannah, Osborne High School, West Hartlepool 
Oo Hi. Salesian School, Battersea Harrison,C.8. Bt. Thomas’ High School, Erdington : 
Copbaert,F. Bt. Aloysius’ College, Highgate Hatherley, B. Xaverian College, Maytield 
Conbett, A.H.G. St. Aloysius’ College, Highgate Haworth,H.H Argyle House School, Sunderland 
aa ” Southampton Boys College & High Se ool | Head,B. Salesian School, Battersea 
Cole B .H. St. John's College, Southsea Henkel, L.E. Streatham Grammer School 
Collins Xaverian College, Mayfield Hesling,B. Heaton Moor College 
E.W. 8t. she e Academy, Cam rwell Hewens, E. N.C. Streatham Grammar School 
Conaing, BT. treatham Grammar School Hill, F.W. Mill Hill School, Leicester 
k My, A.B, Salesian Sehool, Farnborough Hinchcliffe,G. E. Salesian School, Farnborough 
Coswa abrir Clark's College, Ealin Hiscox,C. W.G. Margate College, Farnham 
SETS. P. Bt. Joseph's Academy, Camberwe Holland, L. Xaverian College, Brighton 
x,C P averian College, Mayfle Hook,C.C. Hazlewood School, Kingston-on-Thames 
G $i" Ongar Grammar School | Hore,R.E : Streatham Grammar School 
Croc „H. McC Southport College Horne,J.G. Kersal School 
3,E.0 Mill Hill School, Leicester Hughes,A.F.W. The Douglas School, Cheltenham 
GottpeL.P E Margate College, Farnham Humphrey,N. Salesian School, Battersea 
Cun ay St. Aloysius’ College, Highgate 
trey, FA. st. John’s College, Southsea [llingworth,T. Xaverian College, Brighton 


( Ackerman, E. 
(Ed wards,O. 


Mill St. Higher Elem. 


Conv. of the Holy Family, Tooting 
S., Pontypridd 


Cunningham, N. : 
Cranbrook Terrace Ladies’ School, Belfast 


| James,G.C. 
Walker, H.M. 


( Banner, E.M. 


MERE c cR 


Valetta House School, Saltash 
Pembroke House 8., Southampton 


Ballure House, Great Crosby 
Waltham Cross 


LOWER FORMS EXAMINATION. — PASS LIST. 


(Linnell, K. M. High School, 

(d. Wincham Hall, Lostock Gralam 
Wills,E.G. Valetta House School, Saltash 
Gibbs, E. M. 

Conv. of Immaculate Heart of Mary, Newhaven 
Jackson,R. T. Mill Hill School Leicester 
James, R. E.C. St. Catherine's College, Richmond 
Janson,S. E Bhenler House Highgate 

., Wine more ill 


Jarrett,C. R.T. Palmers Green High 
Tap 


Jenkins,A. 
Jenkins, H.W. 
Joel,S. 
Johnson,P.G. 
Jones,J.J. 
Jureidini,J. 


,S. 
Keller,B. 
Kendall, F. W.M. 
Killingbeck,G. 
Kinder,S.A. 
King,G. 
King,G.H. 
King,J.A. 
Kirby, M. 
Knight, F. 
Knowers,L.É. 


Lappin,C.F. 
Law,T. 
Lawson, R.A. 
Leader, L. 


Lloyd, G.H. 
Lofthouse, R.J. 
Loxley, H.W. 


MacLeod, R.B. 
Maguire,T.G. 
Mallalieu,J.V. 
Malzer,G. 


ow Grammar ool 
Salesian School Farnborough ‘ 

Xaverian College, Brighton 

St. Aloysius’ College, Highgate 

Salesian School, arnborough 

Ansdell School, Lytham 


Salesian School, Farnborough 
Ansdell School, Lytham 
Xaverian College, Mayfield 
Salesian School roborough 
Bt. Aloysius Colle e, Hs 
Heaton Meor ege 
Xaverian College, Brighton 
St. Boniface's College, Plymouth 
St. Boniface's College, Plymouth 
St. Aloysius’ College, hgate 
St. Aloysius’ College, Highgate ; 
St. John's College, Southsea 


Salesian School, Farnborough 
Xaverian College, Mayfield 
Ongar Grammar School 


The Modern School, Streatham Common 


Taplow Grammar ool 
Hawkesyard College, Rugeley 
Hawkesyard College, Rugeley 

Xaverian College, Mayfield 
Kersal School 

University School, Rochester 
eaton Moor College 

Margate College, Farnham 


Kersal School 

St. Boniface’s College, Plymouth 
Ansdell School, Lytham 

St. Aloysius’ College, Highgate 
8t. Aloysius’ College, Highgate 
St. Aloysius’ College, Highgate 
The Philological School, Southsea 
Xaverian College, Brighton 


Masters, À Margate College, Farnham 
McCall, P.W St. John's College, Southsea 
McCooe,A. St. Aloysius’ College, Highgate 
Mclnerny,J-. Xaverian College, B ghton 
McKenna, F.J. Salesian School, Farnborough 
McManus, D. Xaverian College, Brighton 
Meadows, W.H. , Heaton Moor College 
Melville, A. W. Ongar Grammar School 
Mitchell, H.L. yle House School, Sunderland 
Modica, P. t. Aloysius’ College, Highgate 
Molloy,B.J. Salesian School, Farnborough 
Money, R. St. Aloysius' College, Highgate 
Montgomerie, C. Xaverian College, May eld 
Montgomerie,G. Xaverian College, Mayfield 
Morgan,C.J. Salesian School, Farnborough 
Morley,C. Marist Brothers’ College, Grove Ferry 
Morris, A.S. St. Bonifuce’s College, Plymouth 
Morrissey, B. St. Aloysius’ College, ighgate 
Moss,D.F. Salesian School, Farnborough 
Moss, H.G. Margate College, Farnham 
Mott, W. Hawkesyard College, Rugeley 
MuirSmith, A. St. Aloysius' College, Highgate fh 
Murray,D. É. Ongar Grammar hool 
Naaman,G. Taplow Grammar School 
Nassau,J.H. St. Boniface's College, Plymouth 
Nichols, G. R.A. Mill Hill School, Leicester 
Nixon, E. L. Westfield School, Birkdale 
Nopenaire,G. 8t. Aloysius' College, Highgate 
O'Brien, H. Salesian School, Battersea 
O'Brien,J. Salesian School, Battersea 
O'Donnell, M. St. Aloysius' College, Highgate 
O'Shea, L. St. Aloysius’ College, Highgate 
‘Owers,A.J.W. Silver Hall, Isleworth 


——— 
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BOYS, Lower Forms—continued. 
Page,R.H. - Tilley House School, Wem 
Pariniter,M. Y. St. John's College, Southsea 
Parsons, E. L. Ballure House School, Gt. Crosby 
Pascal, R. Xaverian College, Mayfield 
Payne, H.F. Streatham Granimar School 
Pearman, F. E. Mutley Gramunar School 


Pell,C. Xaverian College, Maytield 
Perkins,T.R. Bt. Catherine's College, Richmond 
Perrett,A. Salesian School, Battersea 
Perry, F.O. Margate College, Farnham 
Phillips,R. E. Scorton Grammar School 
Pollard, F. L. Cranbrook Park School, Ilford 
Poole, R.J. Ongar Grammar ‘School 
Prance,C.A. The Philological School, Southsea 
Prescott, H.G. Clark's College, Ealing 
Prinsen,C. St. John's College, Southsea 
Pryce,B.J. Salesian School, Farnborough 
Quick,R. Xaverian College, Mayfield 
Quin, H.P. Salesian School, Farnborough 
Race, L. St. Aloysius’ College, Highgate 
Reidy,D.P Salesian School, Farnborough 
Reidy,J. P St. Joseph's Academy, Camberwell 
Reiss, A Salesian Schoo], Farnborough 
Richardson, A.S. University School, Rochester 
Richardson,C.J. St. Aloysius’ College, Highgate 
Ritchie, A. Intermediate School, Ballyclare 
Roberts,R. A. Hilsea College, Portsmouth 
Robinson,G. St. Aloysius' College, Highvate 
Roper,R St. Thomas’ High School, Erdington 
Russell, R. Xaverian College, Maytield 
Russell,T. St. Aloysius’ College, Highgate 
Ryan,J.G. St. Boniface's College, Plymouth 
Salter,L.J. Margate College, Farnham 


Sansom, E.E. Salesian School, Farnborough 


Abrahams, K.I. Mansfield College, Hove 
Alford,E.A. | Benauclerc House, Sunbury-on-Thames 
Altman, E. Mansfield College, Hove 
Andreae, M.E. Private tuition 
Arnold,M.E. Crouch End High School & College 
Ash worth,8. St. Agnes’, Waterloo, Accrington 
Atherton,A. Lark Hill, Timperley 
Bailie,A. Ladies' School, Newtownards 
Barrett, K. M. Convent ofthe Holy Family, Tooting 
Beale,G. W. The Friends' School, Mountmellick 
Bedford,I.A. Elmfield College, Leicester 
Bell, M. Mayville High School, Southsea 
Bellamy, M.I. Felixstowe, Bristol 
Bernstein,M. Mansfield College, Hove 
Berry,G. Convent, Cadogan Street, Ghelsea 


Bianchedi, E.A. Eastworth House Convent, Chertsey 
Billinton, U.M. 

Convent of the ImmaculateHeart of Mary, Newhaven 
Bleksley,D. E. Silver Hall, Isleworth 
Blow,M. Convent of St, Chretienne, Gillingham 
Boniface, E. M. Apsley House, Wood Green 
Borghorst, T.C. Convert of the Holy Family, Tooting 
Boulding,E.L. Crouch End High School & College 
Boulton, A. Apsley House, Wood Green 
Brann, M. F. Intermediate School, Ballyclare 
Branson,B. R. St. Margaret's, West Hartlepool 
Brasnett, A. W.B. Private tuition 
Briggs, M.K. Girls' Grammar School, Wembley 


Brown,N.F. Colne Valley School, Rickmansworth 
Brown,N.W. The Friends' School, Mountmellick 
Bucklang,J. Girls' Grammar School, Wembley 
Burgham,D.W. — Beauclerc H., Sunbury-on-Thames 
Burrows,A. Mayfield, W. Dulwich 
Burrows,J. Mayfield, W. Dulwich 
Buswell,E. Norton Lodge, Small Heath 
Canning,C. M Felixstowe, Bristol 
Carter, G.M Westfield School, Birkdale 
Coke, B. Girls' Grainmar School, "Wembley 


Coleman, M. G. Convent of the Holy Family, Tooting 


Collins, R. Girls’ Grammar School, Wembley 
Coney,C. Convent of St. Chrétienne, Giliingham 
Cranstone,S. Mayville High School, Southsea 
Cross, H.G. Felixstowe, Bristol 
Davies, M.L. The Waldrons, Dulwich 
Davis, K.E. Melbourne College, Thornton Heath 
Davis,P N Manstield College, Hove 
Dove,M Convent, Cadogan Street, Chelsea 
Dulake, R Newcastle House, Lewes 
Dundas, M. St. Mary's, Alnwick 
Edwards,S.A. Felixstowe, Bristol 
Emmott,M.H, Westfleld School, Birkdale 
Evershed, E. W. Girls’ Grammar School, Wembley 
Fisher, E.C. Melbourne College, Thornton Heath 
Fisher, M. University School, Rochester 
Fisher,P. St. Mary’s College, Barnes 


Fowler, V. L. Elmtield College, Leicester 

Franc.M.R. Palmers Green High S. , Winchmore Hill 
Francis, R. M. Felixstowe, Bristol 
Freebody,D.C.E. High School, Waltham Cross 


p———— ————————————————————————————————— —» IRR RR 


Sayer, W.B. Ongar Grammar School 
Schegzia, B. Marist Brothers' College, Grove Ferry 
Schreier,J. H.P. St. Joseph's Academy, Camberwell 
Scott, K. Heaton Moor College 


Scrivens,L.E. Salesian School, Wandsworth Common 
Settmund,d.P. St. Aloysius’ College, Highgate 
Shackleton, L. The Grammar School, Bentham 
Sharman, K. F.C, Mill Hill School „Leicester 
Shaw, R.G. Richmond House, Handsw orth 
Shutte,C. B. Taplow Grammar School 


Simpkin, F. Elmfield College, Leicester 
Simpson,J. Salesian School, Farnborough 
Sims,T.C. St. Catherine's College, Richmond 
Slater,J.F. Scorton Grammar School 
Smalley,J. Southport College 
Smit,C. St. Aloysius’ College, Highgate 


Smith, H.S. Heaton Moor College 
South,J.M. Endcliffe College, Sheftield 
Steen,L. A. Margate College, Farnham 


Stehelin, F.G. Southampton Boys’ Coll. & High School 


Stevens, R. St. Alovsius' Cellege, Highgate 
Stevens,R.L. St. Boniface's College, Plymouth 
Stocker, E. Ansdell School, Lytham 
Stocks,A. Sonthport College 
Stoppani,§. Salesian School, Battersea 
Strevens,J.L. St. John's College, Southsea 
Stringer, E. Xaverian College, Brighton 
Swift, L. St. Aloysius’ College, Highgate 
Sykes, F. Ansdell School, Lytham 
Tanstill, P. Xaverian College, Mayfield 
Thompson, W.A. Salesian School, Farnborough 


Tillman, W. 
Tobin E.J. 


Xaverian College, Brighton 
St. John’s College, Southsea 


Turnbull,D. Osborne High S., West Hartlepool 
Turnbull,J.G. Heaton Moor College 
Turner,L.P. Salesian School, Farnborough 
Turner,P.J. Salesian School, Farnborough 
GIRLS. 
Fuller, H.L. Beauclere House, Sunbury-on-Thames 
Futcher, E, Neweastle House, Lewes 
Gent, M. R.V. Burwood College, East Sheen 
Gibson,J.R. King's House, Highgate 
Gibson, W. M. Felixstowe, Bristol 
Godwin, P.F. Melbourne College, Thornton Heath 
Goodbody,R.C. The Friends’ School, Mountimellick 
Gowen,M.B. Private tuition 
Hammond,F.E. The Friends’ School, Mountinellick 
Harold-D.M. St. Mary's College, Barnes 
Heitland,I. Palmers Green High S., Winchmore Hill 
Hockey,E.D. The Waldrons, Dulwich 
Hodgson, R.D. Felixstowe, Bristol 
Holdom,P.M. Felixstowe, Bristol 
Hopkins,B. Ladies' School, The Close, Brighton 
Jacobs, M. Convent of St. Chrétienne, Gillingham 
Jardine, K. H. Somerville School, Streatham Hill 
Jones,C. E. Beauclere House, Sunbury-on-Thames 
Keeble, N. Ladies’ School, The Close, Brighton 
Kenny,L.K. The Friends' School, Mountmellick 
Kimber, E. Mayfield, W. Dulwich 
King,D. M. Convent of the Holy Family, Tooting 


Kingston,E.A.F. The Friends’ School, Mountmellick 


Kirk,D.E. Elm House School, Ealing 
Knapton, D. M. Somerville School, Streatham Hill 
Krebser,G. Convent, Cadogan Street, Clielsea 
Lammond,W. Palmers Green High S., WinchmoreHill 
Lanham, M.E. Carisbrook, Tooting Bec Common 
Lawdham,L. K. King's House, Highgate 
Lawrence,F. Ballure House, Gt. Crosby 
Lewis, A.M. St. Margaret's School, Bridgend 
Lock, W. Crouch End High School & College 


Lofthouse, M.L. 
Convent of the Immaculate Heart of Mary, Newhaven 
Logan,L.J. Felixstowe, Bristol 


Maguire, V. M. 
Mainwood,K.J. 
Convent of the Immaculate Heart of Mary, Newhaven 


Convent of the Holy Family, Tooting 


Marshall, M. E. Beecholme College, Belper 
Marshall, S. . Mayfield, W. Dulwich 
Martin,D. St. Mary's College, Barnes 


Mathews,I.G. The Friends' School, Mountinellick 
McCormick, D. Cranbrook Terrace Ladies’ S.. Belfast 
McElaney, A.E. Convent of the Holy Family, Tootiug 


McShane, M. Lark Hill, Timperley 
Michael-Kerin,J (E. Manstield College, Hove 
Morgan,M.E. St. Margaret's School, Bridgend 
Mundy,G.B. Melrose House, Cricklewood 
Murray,N Convent of St. Chrétienne, Gillinghain 
Neate, E. M. University School, Rochester 
Norris,85. Mansfield College, Hove 


Nosworthy,E.M. 


O'Hanlon, V.P. 

Convent of the Immaculate Heart of Mary, Newhaven 
Oldfield, A.R. Girls’ Grainmar School, Wembley 
Oldfield, H.G. Girls’ Grammar School, Wembley 


Felixstowe, Bristol 


tp ir sp 
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Vann,L. 
Vaughan,G.R. 


Xaverian College, Mayfield 
Hilsea College, Portsmouth 
Salesian School, Farnborough 


Vets,J. St. Aloysius' College, Highgate 
Vincent, L.N. St. Joseph's Academy, Camberwell 
Walker, E.C. Streatham Grammar School 
Walker, H. Scorton Grammar School 
Walsh,G. St. Aloysius’ Colleg, Highgate 
Walter, H. P. McL. St. John's College, Southsea 


Ward,V. St. Aloysius' College, Highgate 
Watts, D. P. Endcliffe College, Sheftield 
Waxman,R. Xaverian College, Brighton 
Weekes,0.C. Cranbrook Park School, Ilford 


Wellesley,E. Xaverian College, Mayfield 
Wetz,M. Xaverian College, Brighton 
White, D. Xaverian College, Brighton 
Whitlow, F. Ongar Grammar School 
Wilcockson, A. St. Aloysius’ College, Highgate 
Wiler,F.J.J. St. Joseph's Academy, Camberwell 
Williams, E. Xaverian College, Mayfield 
Williams,R.G. Silver Hall, Isleworth 
Willing, R. Marist Brothers' College, Grove Ferry 
Willment,S. St. Aloysius’ College, Highgate 
Wilson,C. Xaverian College, Maytield 
Wilson, E. A. Argyle House School, Sunderland 
Wimble, E. W. Streatham Grammar School 
Wiseman,J. Salesian School, Battersea 
Woodman,J.R. Hilsea College, Portsmouth 
Wotton,H.C. Taplow Grammar School 
Wray St. Aloysius' College, Highgate 


G. 
Wright, D.C. Palmers Green High S., Winchmore Hill 


Wright, E.R. St. Aloysius’ College, Highgate 
Wright, J s Xaverian College, Brighton 
Wright,J.E. Ongar Grammar School 
Wuillaume,R, Salesian School, Battersea 
Wuytack,R. 8t. John’s College, Southsea 


Young, D.C. Streatham Grammar School 


Orsborn, V. Convent of St. Chrétienne, Gillingham 
Osborne,G Westfield Sehool, Birkdale 
Overall, W. D. High School, Waltham Cross 


Owers, J.M. Palmers Green High S., ‘Winchmore Hill 


Page, A. Convent, Cadogan Street, Chelsea 
Palmer,G. M. Burwood College, East Sheen 
Panter, E.M. Girls’ Grammar School, Wembley 


Peacock,D. A.M. High School, Tw ickenham Green 
Pentold,F. Newcastle House, Lewes 
Phipps,J.E. St. Helen's College, Seven Kings 


Pollitt,J.G. Palmers Green High 8., Winchmore Hill 


Povey, E. Newcastle House, Lewes 
Pursey,J. Convent of St. Chrétienne, Gillingham 
Read, J.E Girls’ Grammar School, Wembley 
Rew,B.R. St. Helen's College, Seven Kings 


Rey nolds, M.P. Beauclere House, Sunbury-on-Thames 
Ridgley,M. Paliners Green High 8., Winchmore Hill 


Roberts, M. E. The Friends’ ‘School, Mountmellick 
Robinson, M. Newcastle House, Lewes 
Robson,A. Intermediate School, Ballyclare 
Rod well, E. R. Felixstowe, Bristol 


Salmond,K.W. Private tuition 
Sch wersee, N. 

‘Convent de la Mere de Dieu, Surbiton Hill 
Scott,L. Convent, Cadogan Street, Chelsea 
Seale, V. Maytield, W. ‘Dulwich 
Seymour, B.F. King’s House, Highgate 
Sheepwash, M. Convent of St. Chrétienne, Gillingham 
Shields,G. St. Mary' 8, Alnwick 
Short, P.M. Wincham Hall, Lostock Gralam 
Skull, W. E. A. Girls' Grammar School, Wenibley 
Sinith,C. M. Beauclerc House, Sunbury-on- Thames 
Smith, I.G. Girls’ Grammar School, Wembley 
Stapleford, A.A.W. Beauclerc H., Sunbury-on-Thames 
Stenning,J,L. Convent Ste. Marthe, Rottingdean 
Stone, M. K. Palmers Green High S., Winchmore Hill 
Strauss, M. Cumberland House, Stoke N ewington 


Tarrant,G.E. Palmers Green High S., Winchmore Hill 


Taylor, M.A. High School, Waltham Cross 
Tonkin,D.M. University School, Rochester 
Tucker, D.. Convent of St. Chretienne, Gillingham 


Turnock,J. 
VanSlochem,K.A. 


Mayville High School, Southsea 
Mansfield College, Hove 


Vercoe, K. Newcastle House, Lewes 
Wadham,G. Mayville High School, Southsea 
Walker,P. E. M. Beauclerc H., Suubury-on-Thames 
Wallace, M.A. Ballure House, Gt. Crosby 
Walter, R.A. The Grammar School, Bentham 
Wark,W Girls’ Grammar School, Wembley 
Warr, W.E Apsley House, Wood Green 
Watt,B Fenham HighS., Newcastle-upon-Tyne 


Welch,E.F. High School, Waltham Cross 
Williams,N.M. Felixstowe, Bristol 
Wright, D. I.M. Palmers Green HighS., WinchmoreHill 


Wright,J. Newcastle House, Lewes 
Yarrill,E.L. — Beauclerc House, Sunbury-on-Thames 
Zaman,R. 


Convent, Cadogan Street, Chelsea 
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Messrs. W. HEFFER & SONS, Ltd., 
BOOKSELLERS, CAMBRIDGE, 


regret that, owing to the shortage of paper, they, 
will be unable to issue their usual Catalogue of 
School and College Text Books this year. They 
trust, however, that Head Masters, Head Mistresses, 
Teachers, and Librarians of School Libraries will 
apply to them for any books which may be required. 


CATALOCUES OF CENERAL INTEREST WILL BE ISSUED PERIODICALLY. 
APPLICATIONS INVITED. 


N.B.—A list of school books offered at cheap prices in 
numbers is now ready. 


AS USED BY THE 
COLLEGH OF PRECEPTORS. 

In strict accordance with the College requirements. Ruled both sides. 
| Packed in Reams of 480 Sheets ... per Ream, 6s. 6d. 

T] m 960 T "T TT "T 13s. 

ANSWER BOOKS FOR EXAMINATIONS IN BOOK-KEEPING. 

Senior, 3 Books 104d.; Junior, 3 Books 1/10; Preliminary, 3 Books 1/10. 

Music Paper, 2s. 6d. per 100 sheets. 
(Postage extra.) Remittance should accompany Order. 


F. W. SHELBOURNE & CO., Wholesale and Retail Stationers, 
Telephone Holborn 690. 63 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C.1 


THE COLLEGE OF PRECEPTORS 


will hold an 
EXAMINATION FOR CERTIFICATES OF PROFICIENCY 
IN COMMERCIAL SUBJECTS in DECEMBER 1918. 


SCHOOL, CLASSICAL, | 
MATHEMATICAL, | 

AND SCIENTIFIC 

BOOKS. 


Always a large Stock of 
Second-hand Books at 
about half prices. 


Keys and Translations. 


SCHOOLS 
SUPPLIED. 
BOUGHT. 


J. POOLE & CO., 


104 Charing Croes Road, 
LONDON, W.C. 


| 
| 
BOOKS 
| 
| 


HARRAP’S LATEST PUBLICATIONS 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE HISTORY OF SCIENCE 


By Dr. WALTER LIBBY, M.A. With Eight Illustrations. 304 pages. Size 
74 by 5in. 5s. net. ' 


HARRAP’S INTRODUCTORY ALGEBRA 


By WILLIAM FARQUHARSON, M.A., Daniel Stewart's College, Edinburgh, 
Crown 8vo, 180 pages, with Answers, 2s. net. Also without Answers, 1s, 9d, 
net. 

From the Principal of a Preparatory School :—“ Farquharson's Algebra is 
first-rate, and I shall put an order through in due course, ¿I hope the book will 
havethe success it deserves, ior of the large number of elementary Algebras I 
have perused in my search for something suitable for beginners, this is the only 
ove that appears to have realized and provided for the extraordinary difficult 
of the subject for small boys.” | 


THE SCIENTIFIC STUDY AND TEACHING OF 
LANGUAGES 


By HAROLD E. PALMER, Phonetic Department, University College, London. 
Large 8vo, about 336 pages, with Diagrams, &c. 10s. 6d. net. 

An important book designed as a plea for systematic methods of language 
study and teaching on a rational and perfectly organized basis, as opposed to 
empirical and unsystematic methods based on insufficient or faulty data. 


FRENCH PLAYS FOR CHILDREN 


By JOSETTE E. SPINK. With Illustrations and Vocabulary. Small crown 
8vo, 96 pages, 1s. 6d. net. 


This little book is designed primarily as a reader for class use. 


DEUTSCHE ANEKDOTEN 


By H. STROEBE. With Voeabulary. 48 pages, sewed, 1s. net. 


HARRAP'S PRACTICAL RUSSIAN GRAMMAR 
(In Press.) 
By R. T. CURRALL, M.A., George Watson's College, Edinburgh. Part I. 
With Phonetic Transcripts, Exercises in the Russian Handwritings, and 


Mea meio 272 pages. Crown 8vo, 6s. net. Part [I is in active prepara- 
A RUSSIAN PRONOUNCING VOCABULARY 


With an Introduction on Russian Pronunciation. By R. T. CURRALL, M.A., 
George Watson's College. Size 54 by 3in. 128 pages, limp cloth, 1s. net. 


This book contains classified lists of more than 2,000 Russian words, with 
phonetic pronunciation of each and its English equivalent. 


OLD FRENCH NURSERY SONGS 


Arranged and Illustrated by ANNE ANDERSON. Accompaniment printed 
boldly for use at the Piano. With Eight Colour Plates and many Line 
Drawings and Decorations. Size 11} by 8j in. Picture Jacket, 6s. net. 
This collection comprises some thirty charming French Songs. 
Extract from Music :—'' The melodies are simple and beautiful in true French 
manner, the pictures are dainty both as to drawing and colour." 


A FIRST SPANISH COURSE 
By Profs. E. C. HILLS and J. D. M. Ford. With Phonetics, Exercises, 
and Vocabularies. Crown 8vo. 340 pages, 4s. net. Key for Teachers only, 
5s. 3d. net. 
This easier course is designed for much younger pupils than the Authors' 
previous work. 


LA VIDA DE VASCO NUNEZ DE BALBOA 
By M. J. Quintana. Edited, with Introduction, Notes, and Vocabulary, 
by E. A. WooLr, D.Litt. Small crown 8vo, 116 pages, 1s. 6d. net. 


A “one term " Reader, the text amounting to 64 pages. 


; , , 
CAPITULOS ESCOGIDOS DE V. BLASCO IBANEZ 
With Notes and full Vocabulary, by ALEC E. WooLr, M.A. Crown 8vo, 192 
pages, 2s. net. 
Selections—each one complete in itselí—from the works of the foremost 
novelist of the present day, whose works have been translated into every 


European language. 


N.B.—New Descriptive Lists of Books in French and Spanish will be 
sent on application, 


THE MEASUREMENT OF INTELLIGENCE 


By Dr. TERMAN, with Introduction by Prof, J. J. FINDLAY, University of 
Manchester. 


.Animportant new book on Experimental Psychology and its latest applica- 
tion in schools and public institutions ; provides for the first time a complete 
set of the Binet-Simon tests in the revised form in which they are used to-day. 


These tests are explained and discussed in detail and supplemented by a set 
of cards reproducing in facsimile and appraising the actual performance of the 
subjects tested. (In the Press.) 


London: GEORGE G. HARRAP ô CO, LTD. 
Directors: GEORGE G. HARRAP, G. OLIVER ANDERSON. 


2 6 3 Portsmouth St., Kingsway, London, W.C. 2 
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THE COLLEGE OF PRECEPTORS 


INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER 
BLOOMSBURY SQUARE, LONDON, W.C.1. 


LECTURES FOR TEACHERS 


Forty-sixth Annual Series: Second Course. 


CURRENT CHANGES IN EDUCATION 
By JOHN ADAMS, M.A, B.Sc., LL.D., F.C.P., 


Professor of Education in the University of London. 


The Course will begin on Thursday, October 3rd, at 6 p.m. 


Whether we like it or not, we are faced with certain important changes in educational theory and practice that must seriously affect the 
life and work of professional teachers. It is the purpose of this course to indicate these changes, to explore their effects and to suggest means 
of meeting the demands they will make on those whose duty it is to carry on the education of the country. However drastic the coming 
changes, the present system will not be entirely swept away. It will, therefore, be the business of the lecturer to correlate what is with what 
is to be, and to illustrate the changes in English education by what is going on in the schools of other countries where similar developments 


are taking place under somewhat different conditions. 
practical and the practicable. 


He will make & point of keeping the lectures in as close touch as possible with the 


SYLLABUS. 


I. (Oct. 3). The Limits of Possible Change.—YImplications of '' transition 
time," “ parting of the ways” and similar phrases: the Herachtean flux: 
stability underlying the flux : determining influence of the past : the possibili- 
ties of educational evolution: changes from within the profession and from 
without: real changes and apparent changes: dangers of love of change as 
such: present restlessness of the profession: its causes and probable conse- 
quences : the limitations and responsibilities of the individual teacher. 


II. (Oct. 10.) Changes in Organization.—Rearrangement of responsibilities 
between Heads of schools and school governors: recognition of the school as an 
organism : corresponding need for organization to be determined from within : 
loosening of tradition: diminishing importance of curriculum in determining 
organization: the stait hierarchy: form-master versus specialist : increasing 
complexity of the interaction of sides, sets, houses and other units of organiza- 
tion : the striving after simplicity. 


III. (Oct.17.) School Buildings.—Evolution of our present school archi- 
tecture, elementary and secondary: the psychology of the corridor and the 
glass door: hall and classroom: Wirt’s revolt against “a seat and a desk for 
each pupil": limitation of classroom accommodation: correlation between 
teaching and school structure: peripatetic teaching : over-emphasis on stone 
and lime: teacher’s power of manipulating school space: tendency towards 
less permanent school buildings: changing views about school sites. 


IV. (0ct.24. The New Diseipline.—Various meanings of the term disci- 
pline: discriminated from organization: undue emphasis on one aspect of 
discipline: basis of teacher's authority: nature of power of control: the 
* discipline master '': so-called ''free" discipline: the Montessori ideal: the 
Prussian : discipline evolved among the pupils themselves: self-government: 
relation to prefect system and to honour system : the new discipline combines 
the ideals of control and training. 


V. (Oct. 31.) Changed Social Function of the School.—School ceasing to 
be an institution apart : it is gradually being assimilated as part of the general 
social system: school as social centre: civic correlation in Gary system: in- 
creasing use of school buildings for general social purposes : implications of the 
nursery schools and the ‘‘motherly person”: extension of corporate spirit to 
the elementary schools: development of the '' common school" ideal, and the 
results that must necessurily follow. 


VI. (Nov.7.) The New Views on Play in Education.—In some ways a re- 
version to an older type of education : two directions (a) towards systematizod 
play in schools, (b) towards a lighter way of dealing with school subjects, as in 
Mr. Caldwell Cook's The Play Way : in organized games play becomes work : 
play is no longer a subsidiary matter: contrast between public schools and 
others: playgrounds contrasted with playing fields: controversy about teach- 
ing play : place of play in the school eurrieulum : function of the play-master, 


VII. (Nov.14.) Changes in Curriculum,—Nothing specially new in fact of 
change here : curriculum always in a state of flux: origin and development of 
current curriculum: the principle of balance: “knife and fork studies": 
cultural studies : the immanence of Formal Training : the present revolt against 
*‘bookishness ” : danger of too strong recoil: the boy-scout ideal: the voca- 
tional ideal : claims of the modern social reformer: the curriculum as a datum 


in the teacher's problem : his freedom within the limits set by the educational 
authority. 


VIII. (Nov. 21.) Changes in Methods of Instruction.—New view of the 
nature of instruction: information-mongers: standardizing of methods: pure 
didactics going out of favour: growing preference for the various dialectic 
methods : strange recrudescence of lecturing in the teaching of certain school 
subjects: increased recognition of the pupil's point of view: paidocentricism 
does not imply neglect of subject-matter, but & demand for proper correlation : 
new methods marked by & recognition of the organic unit of knowledge. 


IX. (Nov. 28.) Changes in the Use of Textbooks.—Origin of textbooks: at 
first purely logical, taking no account of reader's special needs: textbook held 
teacher in bondage: revolt against book as supreme nuthority. its function as 
an adjunct to teaching: relation of pupil's class-notes to the textbook : pupil as 
textbook maker: attempts at standardizing textbooks by associations of 
teachers : need for various types to meet different enses: anomalous position of 
private publishers dominating the production of textbooks. 


X. (Dec.5.) Changes in Class Manipulation.—Class hitherto always taken 
for granted : economic justification for teaching by classes: class always of the 
nature of a compromise: the '' death knell of class teaching": positive advan- 
tages of class teaching: distinction betweena class as a teaching unit and asan 
organization unit: modern tendency to emphasize the organization . Aspect : 
resulting compromise of combining the two aspeets, with an increasing bias 
towards private coaching of individuals organized into suitable groups. 


XI. (Dec. 12.) Changes in Examination and Inspection.—Origin and 
development of school examinations : double test (a) of pupils, (b) of teachers : 
police aspect of examination and inspection : examinations are being supplanted 
by inspection: examinations used for two tests (a) for nttainments, (5) for 
capacity: increased deinand for tests of intelligence: development of the 
practical and oral examination : co-ordination of examination results with the 
school record : demand for the training of examiners and inspectors. 


XII. (Dec.19.) The New Teacher.—Types of teacher must change with the 
new developments : two conflicting movements (a) towards more detinite pro- 


| fessionalism, (5) towards the ideal of social service : increasing solidarity of the 


teaching craft: effects of increased complexity of professional training : the 
development of arcana: the '' direct teacher" and the educational middle- 
mun: the type of personality the publie will insist upon having in its teachers : 
inevitable rise in social status: place of the “ great " teacher in the immediate 
future. 


, FEES FOR ADMISSION. 
Half-a-guinea for the whole Course. Two shillings for a single Lecture. 


*,* Members of the College have free admission to the Course. 
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LECTURES FOR TEACHERS. 


A Course of Twelve Lectures on 
“Changes in Education," by Professor 
John Adams, began on Thursday, the 
8rd of October. For Syllabus, see 
page 154. 


Members of the College have free 
admission to the Lectures. Particu- 
lars concerning membership may be 
obtained from the Secretary. 


EXAMINATIONS. 


Diplomas. — The next Examination 
of Teachers for the Diplomas of the College 
will begin on the 30th of December, 1918. 


The Summer Diploma Examination has 
been discontinued. 


Practical Examination for Certifi- 
cates of Ability to Teach.— The next 
Practical Examination will be held in 
February, 1919. 


Certificate and Lower Forms Ex- 
aminations.— The Christmas Examina- 


bie will begin on the 2nd of December, 
18, 


Professional Preliminary Examina- 
tions.—The next Examination will begin 
on the 4th of March, 1919. 


C Ommercial Examinations.—An Ex- 


amination for Certificates of Proficiency in 


Commercial Subjects will be held in 
December, 1918. 
IIAUDQUMD-Qu. ananeoruon 


The Regulations for the above Examina- 


tions can be obtained on application to the 
Secrotary, 


G. CHALMERS, Secretary. 


HE ASSOCIATED BOARD 
OF THER R.A.M. AND R.C.M. 
FOR LOCAL EXAMINATIONS IN MUSIC. 


Patron: HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 


LOCAL CENTRE EXAMINATIONS (Syllabus A). 
Examinations in Theory held in March and Novem- 
ber at all Centres. In Practical Subjects in March- 
April at all Centres, and in the London District and 
certain Provincial Centres in November- December 
alkro. Entries for the March-April Examinations 
close Wednesday, February 5th, 1919. 


SCHOOL EXAMINATIONS (Syllabus B). 
Held througbout the British Isles three times & 
ear, viz., March-April, June-July, and October- 
ovember. Entries for the March- April PANDE: 
tions close Wednesday, January 29th, 1 


Specimen Theory Papers set in past years (Local 
Centre or School) can be obtained on application. 
Price 4d. per set, per year, post free. 


The Board offers annually SIX EXHIBITIONS, 
tenableat the R. A. M.or R.C. M. for two or three years. 


Syllabuses A and B, entry forms and any further 
information will be sent post free on application to— 


JAMES MUIR, Secretary 
14 & 15 Bedford Square, ‘London, W.C. 1. 


Telegrams: ‘‘ Associa, London.” 


University 
Correspondence College. 


(FOUNDED IN 1887.) 


. PRINCIPAL: 
WILLIAM BRIGGS, LL.D., D.C.L., M.A., B.8c., 
F.C.S., F.R.A.8. 


—- 


LONDON UNIVERSITY 
DEGREES 


(Graduates of British Universities and holders 

of certain Diplomas can register as matriculated 

students of London University without passing 
the Matriculation Examination.) 


e 4 


Pu aa A Am a D —— 


A Short Guide 


to London University Examinations, giving 
full Particulars of Courses and Fees, post 
free to Private Students from— 


THE SECRETARY, 


' No. 15 BURLINGTON HOUSE, CAMBRIDGE | 


| Pic ‘COLLEGE OF MUSIC. 
(Incorporated.) 
GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, LONDON, W.1. 
Patron: His GRACE THE DUKE oY LEEDS. 


Dr. F. J. KARN, Mus. Bac. Cantab., Principal. 
G. Auaustus HoLwEs, Esq., Dir. Exams. 


EXAMINATIONS, LOCAL AND HIGHER. 


The NEXT EXAMINATION for Certificates in 
PIANOFORTE, ORGAN, VIOLIN, SINGING, 
ELOCUTION, THEORY, &c., will be held in 
London and at over 400 Local Gentres in DECEMBER 
(last day of entry, NOVEMBER 15). 

The Higher Examinations for the Diplomas of 
Associate (A.L.C.M.) and Licentiate ( L. L.C. M.) are 
held in APRIL, JULY, and DECRMBER: and for the 
Diplomas of Ássocinte in Music (A. Mus. L.C.M. ). 
Licentiate in Music (L.Mus L.C. M.). the Teachers' 
Diploma and Fellowship in JULY and DECRMBRR. 

NEW LOCAL CENTRES may be formed, also SCHOOL 
CENTRES. The Secretary will supply all particulars. 

Attention is directed to the Regulations regarding 
awards in Medals and Book Prizes. 


SYLLABUS, with Annual Report and Forms of 
Eutry, may be had of the SECRETARY. 


In the Educational Department Students are 
received and thoroughly trained under the best 
Professors at moderate fees. 

Lessons in Pianoforte, Violjn, Singing, Elocution 
Harmony and Counter int; Modern 3-manual 
Organ ; Courses of Training for Teachers. 


A. GAMBIER HOLMES, Secretary. 


U^ IVERSITY OF ST. ANDREWS., 


L.L.A. DIPLOMA FOR WOMEN. : 

The attention of Candidates is drawn to the 
Ordinary and Honours Diplomas for Teach 
which are strongly recommended as suitable ] 
those who sre or intend to be teachers. 

Examinations are held at Aberdeen, Bedford, Hel- 
ast, Birmingham, Blackburn, Brighton, Bristol, 
Cambridge, Cardiff, Croydon, Dublin, Edinburgh, 
Exeter, Glasgow, Hull, Leeds, Liverpool, Londen, 
Manchester, Middlesbrough, Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
Norwich, Nottingham, Oxford, Plymouth, St. 
Andrews, Sheffield, Southampton, and several 
other towna. l 
Information regarding the Examinations may 
be obtained from the SECRETARY L.L.A. ronem, 
The University, St. Andrews. 


WOLSEY 
HALL, 
OXFORD. 


POSTAL TUITION 


For Lon lon University | 


B.Sc., B.Sc. 


(Econ.), 


B.A. 


FREE GUIDE 


on application 
THE SEC RETARY. 


! 
} 
MATRIZ., INTER, SENA i 
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BIRKBECK COLLEGE 


BRRAMS BUILDING8, CHANCERY Lang, E.C.4. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 
COURSES OP STUDY (Day and Evening) 
FOR DEGREES IN 
ARTS, SCIENCE, ECONOMICS, LAWS, 


ander RECOGNIZED TEACHERS of the University. 
ARTS8.—Latin, Greek, English, French, German, 


Italian, History, Geography, Logic, Economics, . 


Mathematics (Pure and Applied). 
SOIENCE.—Chemistry, Physics, Mathematics (Pure 
and Applied), Botany, Zoology, Geology. 
Evening Courses for theDegrees in Economics and Laws. 
CEOCRAPHY DIPLOMA and MATRICULATION. 


POST-GRADUATE AND RESEARCH WORK. 


Day: Arts, £10. 108. ; Science, £17. 108. 

Evening: Arts, Science, or Economica, 
£5. 58. 

Prospectus post free, Calendar 6d. (by post 8d.). 


SESSIONAL 
FEES 


RS. CURWEN'S PIANO- 


FORTE METHOD. 
BAR TRAINING AND SIGHT SINGING 
FROM SOL-FA AND STAFF. 

NEW TRAINING CLASSES for MUSIC 
TRACHERS and STUDENT TEACHERS, held 
weekly, began on the 2nd October (10 a.m.) at the 
Wigmore Hall Studios, Wigmore Street, W.1, taught 
hy Miss ScorT GARDNER and Miss MARGARET 

XAGG8, A.R.C.M.—An interview may be had by 
SPP NANI or particulars of the classes may be 
4i nee by post from either teacher at the same 

ress, 


HE TIVERTON GIRLS’ 
SCHOOL, DEVON. 


Required, in Januarv, a MISTRESS, to teach 
Botany, Klementary Physics and Chemistry, and 
Senior Mathematics: or Mathematics throughout 
the School; or Elementary Physics and Chemistry, 
and Mathematics. 


Apply to the HEAD MISTRESS, stating salary 
required, 


Teachers Registration Council 


Representative of the Teaching Profession 
(Constituted by Order in Council, 29 Feb.,1912.) 


In accordance with the above-mentioned. 
Order a 


REGISTER OF TEACHERS 


is now maintained by the Council. 


For Information apply to— 
THE SECRETARY, 
TEACHERS REGISTRATION COUNCIL, 


41 BEDFORD SQUARE, 
Lonpon, W.C.1. 


ARIA GREY TRAINING 

COLLEGE ror WOMEN TEACHERS iN 

HIGH, SECONDARY, AwD PREPARATORY 
SCHOOLS. 

RECOGNIZED BY THR BOARD OF EDUCATION, 
In connexion with the London University and 
recognized by the Ca:nbridge Teachers’ Training 

Syndicate. 


Principal: Miss KATMARINE L. JonNSTON, B.A. 
ndon, M.A. Sheffield, Girton College, Moral 
Sciences Tripos, Cambridge Teachers’ Train- 

ing Certificate. 
Students admitted in January and September to 
repare for the London and Cambridge Teachers’ 
Mena and the Higher Certificate of the National 

Froebel Union. 

Demonstration. School attached to the College; 
and practice for Students in neighbouring schools 


" under the supervision of specialists. 


Tuition fees £24. A number of Scholarships from 
£8 to £24 offered to Students with a Degree or its 
equivalent. Joan Fund. Special grants to Honours 
Students of £28 towards Hostel fees, or £15 if living 
in rooms. 

Particulars of Ccllege Hall and Registered Lodg- 
ings can be obtained from the PRINCIPAL at The 
Maria Grey College, Salubsury Road, Brondesbury, 
London, N.W.6. 


JOINT AGENCY FOR WOMEN TEACHERS, 
OAKLEY HOUSR, 

14, 16, & 18 BLOOMSBURY STREET, LONDON, W.C.1. 
Under the management of a Committee appointed 
by the Teachers' Guild, College of Preceptors, 
ead Mistresses’ Association, Association of 
Assistant Mistresses, and Welsh County Schools 
Association. 


THIS Agency has been established 


for the purpose of enabling Teachers to find 
work without unnecessary cost. All fees have 
therefore been calculated on the lowest basis to 
cover the working expenses. 
No Registration Fees are charged to members of 
the ed: Associations, and their Commissions are 
redu 


Hours for Interviews : 
11.30 a.m. to 1 p.m., and 3 to 5 p.m. 
Saturdays, 11.30 a.m. to 1 p.m., and 2 to 3 p.m. 
When possible, special appointments should be 


arranged. 
Registrar, Miss ALICE M. FOUNTAIN. 


JOINT SCHOLASTIC AGENCY, LTD. 


9 Brunswick Square, W.C. 1. 


This Agency is under the direction of a Committee 
representing the following leading Educational 
Associations :— 

HEAD MASTERS’ CONFERENCE. l 
INCORPORATED ASSOCIATION OF HEAD MASTERS. 
COLLECE OF PRECEPTORS. 
TEACHERS’ GUILD. 
ASSOCIATION OF ASSISTANT MASTERS. 


Registrar: Mr. E. A. VIRGO. 


The objeot of this Agenoy is to render assis- 
tance at a minimum oost to Masters seeking 


intments. The lowest ible fees are 
therefore charged. 


Interviews by appointment from 12 noon to 1.30 
p.m., and from 3 p.m. to 5 p.m. ; on Saturdays, from 
11 a.m. to 12.30 p.m. 


A PROSPECTUS will be sent on application. 


DENMARK HILL PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE AND SCHOOL OF MASSAGE, 


" —— —— L—— —— 


Training Strietly Swedish. Residential Hostel Attached. Seholarships, Value £40 and £20, Offered Annually. 


The College has Open-air Gymnasium and Sports Ground. 


Examination Boards. 


It is efficiently staffed and the Course of Training is recognized by Public 


For further particulars apply: Miss E. SPELMAN STANGER, Member and Examiner of the Incorporated Society of Trained Masseuses, Sunray Avenue 


Herne Hill, London, S. E. 24. 


AB USED BY THE 


|J COLLEGE OF PRHOBPTORS. 
In strict accordance with the Oollege requirements. Ruled both sides. 
per Beam, 


Packed in Reams of eau Sheets 


ANSWER BOOKS FOR EXAMINATIONS IN BOOK-KEEPING. 
Senior, 3 Books 1/10; Junior, 3 Books 1/10; Preliminary, 3 Books 1/10. 


Music Paper. 


(Postage extra.) Remettance should accompany Order. 


F. W. SHELBOURNE & C0., Wholesale and Retail Stationers, 
63 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 1 


Telephone Holborn 690. 


EXAMINATION PAPER 


6s. 6d. 
is 138. 


MEDICAL PRELIMINARY EXAMINATIONS. 


The 


UNIVERSITY EXAMINATION 
POSTAL INSTITUTION 


provides courses in preparation for Medical Preliminary Examinations, more 
particularly for the Junior and Senior Examinations of the College of Preceptors. 
Full preparation in all subjects, 120 lessons, £6; but the number of lessons 
required varies according to the student's knowledge at starting. 
lesson consists of very full lesson-notes, papers of questions, and answer-notes. 
Oral tuition, if preferred, private or in class, with or without residence. 
Prospectus and full particulars can be obtained from the Principal, 


Mr. E. S. WEYMOUTH, M.A. (Lond.), 


Esch 


DUTTON'S nour 


DUTTON'S Shorthand has only 6 rules and 29 characters. 
Complete theory learned in 24 hours. That stage reached, 
practice quickly gives high reporting speeds. Send 2 stamps for 
specimen lesson to  Dutton's College (Desk  T.7), Skegness. 


SHORTHAND 


CAREY’S “GRADUS AD PARNASSUM,” 


WITH THE ENGLISH MEANINGS. 


Revised, Corrected, and Augmented by a Member of the 
University of Cambridge. 


Post 8vo, cloth, price 7s. 
THE STATIONERS’ COMPANY, Srationers’ Harn DLonpon. 


17 Red Lion Square, London, W.C. 1. 


SECOND-HAND SCHOOL BOOKS. 


Please write for Catalogue to 


GEORGE OVER, 
Educational Bookseller, RUGBY. 


THE COLLEGE OF PRECEPTORS 
will hold an 

EXAMINATION FOR CERTIFICATES OF PROFICIENCY 

IN COMMERCIAL SUBJECTS in DECEMBER 1918. 
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EDUCATIONAL AGENCY, | University Cutoriaf Coffege. 


(ESTABLISHED OVER 80 YEARS.) 


Proprietors :— 


Messrs. Griffiths, Powell & Smith. 


Offices: 12 &13 Henrietta Street, 
Covent Garden, London, W.C.2. 


Telegraphic Address :— 
Scholasque, Westrand, London.” 
Telephone :—1021 Gerrard. 


Scholastic. 


Mead Masters and Principals of Public 
and Private Schools desirous of engaging quali- 
fied and well recommended English or Foreign i- 
dent, Non-resident, or Visiting Assistant Masters, 
cau have eligible Candidates introduced to them 
(free of charge) by stating their requirements to 
Messrs. GRIFFITHS, POWELL & SMITH. 


A List of Vacancies will be forwarded on 
application to Graduates and other well qualified 
Assistant Masters seeking appointments for 
next term. 

Schools Transferred and Valued, Part- 
nerships arranged. No charge unless 
sale effected. List of Boys' and of Girls' 
Schools and School Partnershdps for Sale, 
sent Gratis to intending Purchasers, TO 
WHOM NOCOMMISSION IS CHARGED. 


Assistant Mistresses. 

Head Mistresses aud Principals of Publio 
and Private Schools requiring English or 
Foreign Assistant Mistressescan,on appli- 
cation to Messrs. GRIFFITHS, POWELL 
& SMITH, have suitable Candidates placed 
in immediate communication with them 
free of charge. 

A List of Vacancies will be forwarded to 
English and Foreign Assistant Mistresses 
and other Teachersonapplication, Liberal 
Salaries. 


THE 


COLLEGE OF PRECEPTORS 


incorporated by Royal Charter 


BLOOMSBURY SQUARE, LONDON, W.C.1 


Membership of the College 


is open to Teachers and to 
others engaged in Education. 


The privileges of membership 
include free admission to Lec- 
tures and Meetings; the use 
of the Members’ Room and of 
a large Library of educational 
and other books; reduction of 
fees payable in the case of 
appointments obtained through 
the Joint Agencies; &c. Copies 
of “The Educational Times” 
and of the College Calendar 
are sent to every Member. 


Full particulars may be ob- 


tained from the Secretary of 


the College. 


Members who hold Diplomas 
of the College pay a lower 
subscription than others. 


LONDON. 


VACATION 
CLASSES. 


J.Y 


JANUARY MATRICULATION. 


A Recapitulation Class for the January Matricu- 
lation commences Thursday, December 19th, and 
extends to date of Examination, 


Annually for the last twenty-five years about 
100 Students of the University Tutorial College 
have passed London Matriculation. 


LABORATORY WORK IN 
PRACTICAL SCIENCE. 


Practical Classes in Chemistry, Physics, and 
Botany commence Thursday, December 19th, and 
extend over a period of three weeks, 


PRIVATE TUITION. 


Private tuition may be taken up at any time 
either during Term or in the ordinary School 
Vacations, in all subjects for London University 
and other Examinations, or for Independent Study. 


Full particulars may be had from 
THE PRINCIPAL, 
UNIVERSITY TUTORIAL COLLEGE, 
RED LION SQUARE, HOLBORN, W.C.1. 


NORMAL 


NORMAL CORR. COLLEGE 


(FOUNDED 1889.) 
EXAMINATIONS 
FOR WHICH THE NORMAL 
PREPARES. 


A.C.P. and L.C.P. County Scholarships. 
College of Preceptors. | Matriculation. 
Professional Prelim. Degree Examination. 
Froebel. | Hygiene. 

L.L.A. | Languages. 

Pupil Teachers. | Music, 

Preliminary Certif. | Science and Art. 
Certificate. Other Qualifying 
Oxford & Camb. Locals. | Exams. 


SEND FOR NORMAL GUIDE. 
Cr. 8vo. 184 pages. Price 6d. net. 


FREE To readers of this paper on 
g receipt of 2d. to cover postage. 


47 MELFORD Roan, East DurLwicH, S.E.22, 
and 110 AVONDALE SQUARE, Lonpoy, 8.E.1. 


On Educational, 

Scientific, Medical, 
BOO KS Law, Theological, and 
ALL other Subjects. 

SECOND HAND AT HALF PRICES. 
NEW BOOKS AT DISCOUNT PRICES. 
BOOKS SENT ON APPROVAL. 
Catalogues Free. State Wants. Books Bought. 

W. & G. FOYLE, 

121/123 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C.2. 


CHRISTMAS 


Messrs. 
TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, 


Educational Agents, 


158 to 162 OXFORD STREET, 
LONDON, W.1. 


Directors: 


S. A. TRUMAN. 
JAMES HEARD, B.A. 
(Trinity College, Cambridge). 


Telegrams—'' TUTORESS, PHONE, LONDON." 
Telephone—Museum 1136. 


This Agency isunder distinguished patron- 
age, including that of the Principals ef 
many of our leading Schools, 


A.—EMPLOYMENT DEPARTMENT. 


(i) ASSISTANT MASTERS & TUTORS. 


MESSRS. TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY 
introduce University and other qualified 
ENGLISH and FOREIGN MASTERS 
and TUTORS to Schools and Private 
Families, 


(ii) ASSISTANT MISTRESSES. 


_. MESSRS. TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY 
introduce University, Trained, and other 
qud ENGLISH and FOREIGN LADY 

EACHERS to Girls’ and Boys’ Schools. 


(iii) LADY MATRONS AND HOUSE- 
KEEPERS. 


MESSRS. TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY 
introduce well qualified and experienced 
LADY MATRONS, HOUSEKEEPERS, 
and HOUSE MISTRESSES to Boys' and 
Girls' Schools. 


No charge is made to Principals, and no charge 
of any kind is made to candidates unless an en- 
gagement be secured through this Agency, when 
the terms are most reasonable. 


B.—SCHOOL TRANSFER DEPARTMENT. 


A separate Department, under the direct 
management of one of the Principals, is 
devoted entirely to the negotiations connected 


with the transfer of Schoolsand Introduction 


of Partners. 

MESSRS. TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, 
being in clese and constant communication 
with the Principals of nearly all the chief 
Girls’ and Boys’ Schools in the United 
Kingdom, to many of whom they have had 
the privilege of acting as Agents, and having 
on their books always a large number of 
thoroughly genuine Schools for Sale and 
Partnerships to negotiate, as well as the 
namesand requirements of numerous would- 
be purchasers, can offer unusual facilities 
for satisfactorily negotiating the TRANSFER 
of SCHOOLS, and arranging PARTNER- 
SHIPS. 


No charge is made to Purchasers. 


All communications and inquiries are 
treated in the strictest confidence. 


C.—PUPILS’ DEPARTMENT. 


MESSRS. TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY 
have a carefully organized Department for 
the introduction of Pupils to Schools and 
other Educational Establishments. No 
charge is made for registration. 


Any negotiations entrusted to MESSRS. TRUMAN 
& KNICHTLEY receive prompt and careful 
attention, every effort being made to save 
clients as much time and trouble as possible. 


Full particulars will be forwarded on applicatione 
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Cambridge University Press 


RECENT EDUCATIONAL PUBLICATIONS 


Translation from French. By R.L. G. 
RITCHIE, M.A?, and JAMES M. Moore, M.A. Demy Svo. 
6s 6d net 


“A book which is clear, helpful, and a pleasure to read and work 
through, We say, ‘ work through,’ because the most valuable part is cer- 
tainly that section which consists of models, or specimens of how fine 
translation should be carried out. It is in these passages, so c irefully and 
delicately handled, that the science and art of the authors is most evident. 
A This, in short, isa very good book, and it should be bought.’ — The 

mes 


Manual of French Composition. By 
the same Authors. Demy 8vo. s net 


“The outstanding feature . . . is the Model Lessons. . . . These ure 
of high merit, and deserve the closest attention. . . . The work is highly 
stimulating, and shows how the study of a modern Janguage may give that 
mental discipline which was formerly supposed to be the province of the 
ancient classics." —Modern Language Teaching 


Short Italian Dictionafy. By Atrrep 
Hoare, M.A. Vol. I, Italian-English. Demy 8vo. 9s net 


The need for an Italian-English dictionary brought np ta date and ab- 
tainable at a moderate price has long been felt. It is hoped that the work 
now presented, together with the companion volume shortly to be issued, 
may satisfy the reasonable requirements of a student. The first volume is 
an abridgment of the author's quarto dictionary published in 1915, and the 
second an expansion of the English-Italian vocabulury appended thereto. 


Regnard: Le Joueur. 


Edited by ARTHUR TiLLEY, 
M.A. Crown 8vo. 4s net | 


Lesage : Turcaret. Comédie. Edited by A. HAMILTON 
THompson, M.A., F.S.A. Crown 8vo. 68 net 


Manuel de Lecture Expliquée: XIXe 
. Siécle. Edited by S. A. Ricuanps, M.A. Crown 8vo. 
2s 6d net. Cambridge Modern French Series, Senior Group 


La Maison aux Panonceaux, Par Lady 
Frazer. With exercises and vocabulary by A. Wirsow- 


Green, M.A. Crown 8vo. 2snet. Cambridge Modern French 
Series, Junior Group 


How We Learn. A Short Primer of Scientific Method 
for Boys. By W. H. S. Jones, M.A. Crown 8vo. 1s 6d net 


“Intended for those who have worked out exercises in induction of the 
nature described in the pamohlet Scientific Method in Schools, It is 
thoroughly sensible, and training on these lines should go far to open the 
eyes of Jads as to the part played by hypothesis in the advancement of 
human knowledge, and to encourage an instinctive feeling for the relevance 
of the details of a piece of evidence, for the more glaring cases of fallacy, 
and the like." — Westminster Gazette 


The Elements of New Testament Greek. 
A Method of Studying the Greek New Testament, with Exer- 
cises, By Rev. H. P. V. Nunn, M.A. Second edition. Crown 
8vo. 4snct. Key. 28 6d net | 


Via Nova, or the Application of the Direct Method to Latin 


and Greek. By W. H. S. Jones, M.A. Crown 8vo. 48 net. 
Cambridge Handbooks for Teachers 


Initium. A First Latin Course on the Direct Method. By 


R. B. APPLETON and W. H. S. Jokes. Crown 8vo. 28 net 
Teacher's Companion. 18 6d net 


| 
| 


A Treatise on Plane Trigonometry. 
By E. W. Hosson, Sc.D., F.R.S. Fourth edition. Demy 8vo, 
12s 6d net 


“There was a time when Professor Hobson's volume was the only 
British textbook in which the higher portions of the subject were ade- 
quately treated. Even now it has no serious rival, for although later works 
on higher analysis contain many chapters overlapping the ground covered 
by the latter half of this volume, we believe that * Hobson’ will continue 
to be the favourite textbook for those who wish to carry the subject beyond 
x ael elementary course,"— The Mathematical Gazette on the Third 

ition 


English Grammar: Descriptive and 


Historical. By T. G. Tcck&R, Litt.D., and R. S. 
WALLACE, M.A. Crown 8vo. 3s net 


“The present voluine, in the production of which the Professor of 
Classics at Melbourne University has collaborated with the Professor of 
English, is one of the best amongst recent works on the subject. . . . The 
grammar is admirably arranged, clearly written, and displays throughout 
a tone of enlightened common sense rather than the pedantry so often as- 
sociated with the study of this subject.” — Zhe Journal of Education 


Shakespeare: King Richard II. Edited, with 


introduction, brief notes, and glossary, by J. H. LOBBAN, 
M.A. With a frontispiece. Pott 8vo. ls 6d net. Granta 
Shakespeare Scries 
"This is a handy and compact edition, in every respect suitable for 
school purposes. The text has been carefully revised, and the expurgations 
ure the minimum in extent. There is a well-written introduction, with a 
discussion on the characters and the dramatic and other qualities of the 
lay. The notes are perfectly full, and yet occupy no more than twenty- 
our pages." — The Scottish Educational Journal 


Milton: Areopagitica. With a Cominentary by Sir 
RICHARD C. JEBB, and with Supplementary Material. Extra 
fcap 8vo. S8 net. Pitt Press Series. 


The Commentary on Milton's Areopngitica here printed (Introduction, 
Analysis, and Notes) was privately printed by Sir R. C. Jebb for the use 
of a course of lectures given at Cambridge in the Lent Term of 1872. Mr 
Verity has compiled a short appendix of comments, drawn mainly from 
his own editions of Milton pu lished by the University Press, and has 
added the brief Life 


Selections from the Poems of William 


. Wordsworth. Edited by A. HAMILTON THOMPSON, 
M.A., F.S.A. Crown 8vo. 8s net. English Romantic Poets 


“A volume of exceptional merit, heautifully printed, and admirably 
edited, with an introduction at once appreciative and illuminated, and 

à notes that area real help to the ordinary reader as well as to the student." 
The Guardian 


Uniform with the above a 


Keats. Shelley. Coleridge. 3s net each. 


Lord Macaulay: History of England. 
Chapter III. The State of England in 1685. Edited by 
W. F. Reppaway, M.A. Extra fcap 8vo. 2s 8d net. Pitt 
Press Series 


"The value of the volume for pupil teachers and senior scholars in 
secondary schools will at once be recognized by every teacher.” — The 
School master 


“ Schoolboys could not have a better guide to this famous chapter than 
Mr. Reddaway; his notes are few, up-to-date, and judicial."— The Cam- 
bridge Review 


The Student's Handbook to the Uni- 


versity and Colleges of Cambridge. 
Seventeenth edition. Revised to 80 June, 1918, Crown 8vo. 
6s net 


A complete educational catalogue, or prospectuses of any of the above books, 
wil! be sent on request 
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The Educational Times. 


Until further notice, “The Educational Times” 
will be issued four times a year— on the 
15th of January, April, July, and October. The 
next issue will appear on January 15th, 1919. 


Important—Change of Address. 
Communications intended for the Editor should 

be addressed to * The Editor, * Educational 

Times, 31.Museum Street, London, W.C. 1." 


THE PENSIONS BILL. 


THE President of the Board of Education has intro- 
dueed the School Teachers (Superannuation) Bill, 
which has passed its second reading and is now under 
discussion in a Committee of the whole House of 
Commons. The measure bears a title which is mis- 
leading. It ought properly to be entitled ‘‘ The State 
School Teachers (Superannuation) Bill, since it ex- 
cludes from benefit all teachers in schools which are 
not under direct State control. It is true that service 
in & school not grant-aided may be regarded as recog- 
nized serviee for the purpose of superannuation, but 
even this applies only where the school has since be- 
come grant-aided or becomes grant-aided within five 
years after the beginning of the operation of the Act. 
It is also true that service up to ten years in'any 
school may be recognized, provided that the school is 
not ''conducted for private profit." Thus the whole 
body of teachers in private schools is placed outside 
the scope of the Bill, and, while its proposals are ad- 
mittedly generous and timely in regard to those whom 
they are designed to benefit, their effect upon private 
enterprise in education is likely to be little short of 
disastrous. 

He would be indeed a sanguine prophet who should 


declare that qualified and efficient teachers will be 
found in large numbers willing to forgo the prospect 
of a pension, coupled with the risk of a smaller salary, 
for the sake of working in schools which are free 
from State control. It is far more likely that private 
schools will find it extremely difficult to obtain quali- 
fied teachers. Few will risk their capital on the 
establishment of new private schools or on the con- 
tinuance of old ones. Assuredly there will be little 
prospect of profit, '' private '" or otherwise, in any 
educational enterprise which is outside the circle of 
Whitehall's radiant benevolence. Probably Whitehall 
itself and some of the politicians who are its nominal 
masters will be well content to see the decay and 
ultimate extinction of all schools '' conducted for pri- 
vate profit." These words in the Pensions Bill have 
the kind of ungenerous flavour with which Whitehall 
is accustomed to speak of schools which are not under 
its control. They indicate a temper of mind which is 
most unfortunate in its results on educational pro- 
gress—an unconscious ''Junkerism,'" so to speak, 
which makes one wonder whether we can claim to 
have escaped the infection of that evil which we have 
been fighting these four years past. 

Plausibly enough, the Board of Education would say 
that they cannot possibly take cognizance of schools 
of which they know nothing officially; that the justifi- 
cation for State pensions must be found in service 
given in State schools; that many of the private 
schools are inefficient; and that the whole tendency 
of modern times is in the direction of a completely 
national system of education. To this it may be 


| answered that the Board should proceed to take cog- 


nizance of all sehools, whether private or State-aided ; 
that they should deal promptly and faithfully with 
those that are found to be inefficient; that they should 
try to grasp the elementary principle that good educa- 
tion is an enterprise of the spirit rather than an affair 
of buildings and official machinery. It is within the 
power of the Board to give us a truly national system 
of education, expressing the spirit and aspirations of 
a free country, and devoid of all the harmful restric- 
tions of bureaucratic control. The Board are anxious 
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to claim that they have no desire whatever to interfere 
with the freedom of the schools, and the implied sug- 
gestion is that the conditions of their task lead inevit- 
ably to such developments as are foreshadowed in the 
Education Act, the Pensions Bill, and the proceed- 
ings of the Secondary School Examinations Council. 
We are asked to picture the Board as devout be- 
lievers in educational liberty, driven by sheer force of 
cireumstance to impose restrictions upon teachers and 
pupils, to make detailed stipulations as to’ buildings 
and equipment, and to enforce their decrees by mone- 
tary penalties. It is a harrowing vision, but it rests 
on nothing more substantial than administrative 
convenience. 

Hitherto the Board have found it convenient to act 
on the assumption that the school is the'true unit of 
edueational administration. Grants have been paid 
to schools; teachers have been regarded, not as indi- 
viduals but as members of school staffs; the indivi- 
dual pupil has been disregarded; and the average 
attendance at the school has been the basis of grant 
payment. Schools, not teachers, have been officially 
'"" recognized," and it is only recently that there has 
been any suggestion of taking a Local Education 
Authority's gross expenditure into account for grant 
purposes. Instead of this plan of treating the school 
as the unit a better method would be to pay grants 
to parents in respect of individual children, leaving 
the parents free to choose schools to their liking, pro- 
vided always that the State authorities were satis- 
fied as to the school's efficiency. Similarly, pensions 
should be given to all qualified teachers who have 
worked for the prescribed period in schools thus found 
to be efficient, whether they are grant-aided schools 
or not. Education is meant for the individual child 
and the pension is intended for the individual teacher. 
Our method of administration should therefore centre 
round the child and the teacher. It is true that a 
somewhat more detailed scheme of administration 
would be called for, but the Government find it pos- 
sible to deal with tax-payers as individuals. Why, 
then, should they not deal with the recipients of educa- 
tion grants in the same manner? . Until some such 
plan is adopted State-aided schools will be disliked 
by the class of rate-payer who does not use them for 
his own children and resents having to pay for their 
maintenance, because, as he puts it, he has to pay 
for the education of other people's children as well as 
of his own. To many people the Council School is a 
kind of educational soup kitchen, to be used only by 
the poor. Yet the State's concern for education 
should extend to all children, rich or poor, and this 
is possible only when the administration of education 
is altered so as to provide for the pfoper schooling of 
every ehild and the proper payment and superannua- 
tion of every teacher, subject only to the necessary 
condition that the child shall be edueated, and the 
teacher shall teach, in a school which is efficient. 


NOTES. 


For over sixty years The Educational Times has 
been the official journal of the College 
of Preceptors, owned by that body 
and published under its auspices. 
The Council of the College has now decided to relieve 
itself of the responsibility of publication, but the 
journal will be continued and it will still be sent to 
members of the College free of cost. The Educa- 
tional Times has a long and honourable record as an 
advocate of education on progressive lines. Especially 
hus it urged the claims of freedom in the schools and 
the importance of adjusting the gradually increasing 
State control of education to the essential conditions 
under which alone real education is possible. It is 
fitting that edueation should come within the orbit of 
State activities, since the welfare of the young citizen 
is a matter of national concern. But this admission 
does not involve a willingness to see teachers and 
schools placed under detailed official control. This 
journal has always maintained that our educational 
system should reflect the national passion for freedom 
and individuality. 


~ Concerning 
Ourselves. 


Tus established policy of The Educational Times 
will be maintained, as will also its 
outward form. For the present, also, 
the three months' interval between 
succeeding issues will continue. As the journal is no 
longer to be the organ of a particular body, the man- 
agement will be free to consider only the needs of 
education. The help of a strong body of contributors 
has been obtained, and it is proposed to provide in 
each issue a survey of contemporary educational work 
and development. In addition to editorial articles and 
paragraphs on matters of current interest, our pages 
will contain artieles on educational and social matters, 
written by men and women of authority in their 
several fields. A chronicle of events will be given in 
each number, together with à Blue Book Summary 
embodying the gist of official publieations' on. educa- 
tion. Special attention will be devoted to the reviews 
of new books, and an effort will be made to help 
teachers in the choice of textbooks for their schools. 
Other special features will be introduced, with the 
object of providing an educational newspaper and 
review which shall be at onee indispensable and read- 
able. 


Our Future. 


THE Education Bill has become an Act of Parlia- 
ment, and Mr. Fisher has received 
many well earned congratulations on 
his success in piloting the measure 
through Parliament. Its chief merits will be found 
to lie in the extension of educational supervision up- 
wards and downwards—upwards in the compulsory 
continuation schools and downwards in the State- 
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aided nursery schools. In future a far greater number 
of children than hitherto will be brought under phy- 
sical and mental guidance. With this wider scope of 
duty the State, acting through the educational ad- 
ministration, will find itself confronted with many new 
and complex problems. The practice of even our best 
State infant schools will hardly prove adequate to the 
needs of the new nursery school. Still less will the 
young wage-earner be content with the kind of teach- 
ing which, more than anything else, has repelled him 
from the voluntary evening schools. If the Educa- 
tion Act is to be the great civilizing force which is 
sought, we must throw overboard many of the tradi- 
tions of the publie elementary school. These tradi- 
tions have been born of circumstances, and are 
inseparable from large classes, inadequate buildings 
and staff, small paved playgrounds, and the general 
suggestion that a school is a place of forced labour. 
We need a new spirit in national education, and we 
shall not develop it until we have learned to apply 
Bacon's maxim that ''studies serve for delight ’’—as 
well as ‘‘ for ornament and for ability.’’ 


ONE result of the Pensions scheme, should it be 
carried through, will be to stimulate 
the flow of recruits to teaching work, 
thus helping to solve one of the most 
difficult administrative problems. Many of the most 
useful suggestions for educational improvement during 
the past ten years, and many of the provisions of the 
new Edueation Aet itself, are abortive in the absence 
of effieient teachers to carry them out. It may be 
that Mr. Fisher has paved the way to overcoming the 
difficulty. The Reports of the Departmental Com- 
mittees on Salaries are evidently to be used as a 
means for bringing Local Authorities into line. The 
offer of extra grants and the undertaking to pay one- 
half of the cost of approved local schemes of educa- 
tion will go far to allay the fears of the rate-payers. 
Finally, the offer of a reasonably adequate retiring 
allowance to the teachers will tend to bring new re- 
eruits and will certainly operate to prevent migration 
to other callings. These results will not follow imme- 
distely, and, since it is urgently necessary to get the 
Aet to work without delay, it is to be hoped that we 
shall not wait until we have ideal buildings and a 
force of fully qualified teachers before making a start. 
The nursery schools and continuation schools can begin 
in many towns without much delay, and there ure 
great advantages in starting gradually. - 


Pensions and 
Supply. 


THE Council of the College of Preceptors has under- 
taken to distribute among schools the 


Bishop conchological collection of the late 
Mitchinson's Bishop Mitehinson. The collection 
Conchological f zy e 
Collection. comprises British land and ‘fresh- 


water shells, semi-fossil coral shells 
from the island of Barbados, a few West Indian 


(Lesser Antilles) land shells, and marine mollusca, 
tropical and temperate. The collection will be on 
view at the College of Preceptors, Bloomsbury Square, 
London, W.C., from the 6th to the 10th of January, 
Applications for specimens should be made to the 
Secretary not later than January 13. Specimens will 
then be allotted to schools in accordance with Bishop 
Mitchinson’s wishes. Preference is to be given to 
schools which will use the specimens, to small schools 
rather than large ones, and to schools which have 
maintained their independence. ' 


Tue Treasurer of this Fund has now received over 
£7,000 in contributions. A system- 
atic collection is going forward in the 
schools, and, although good progress 
is being made, the responsibilities of 
the Trustees grow even more rapidly. It is hardly 
necessary to urge the claims of the Fund upon the 
goodwill of those of us who have been kept here in 
safety while our colleagues were facing the perils of 
the war. It need not be pointed out that the bene- 
ficiaries of the Fund have a special title to our con- 
sideration, since they are mainly drawn from the wives 
and families of young men who had been teaching for 
a comparatively short time and who had, therefore, 
little opportunity to make adequate provision for those - 
whom they left behind. Contributions should be sent 
to the Honorary Treasurer of the Fund, Mr. J. Hart- 
Smith, c/o The London Provincial and South Western 
Bank, Ltd., 835 Wandsworth Road, S. W.8, London. 


Secondary School 
Teachers’ War 
Relief Fund. 


Tue following publications are priced net—i.e. ex- 
clusive of postage—and may be ob- 
tained from H.M. Stationery Office, 
Kingsway, London, W.C.2, or from 
97 Peter Street, Manchester; 1 St. Andrew's Cres- 
cent, Cardiff; 23 Forth Street, Edinburgh; or from E. 
Ponsonby, Ltd., 116 Grafton Street, Dublin :— 


University Education in Wales : Final Report of Royal s. d. 


Government 
Publications. 


Commission: (Cd S901] 1. eser rhy nennt ne 1 0 
Appendix to above—t.e. the evidence [Cd. 8993] ............ 2 6 
Welsh Intermediate Education: Board of Education 

Report fór 2D Loescssseve toss setius eu Ee Ru Pars utis eut beue 0 2 
Departmental Committee Report on Seales of Salaries 

for Teachers in Elementary Schools : Summary of 

Evidence and Memoranda [Cd. 8999] .................. 0 9 
*Position of Natural Science in. the Educational System 

of Great Britain (Cd. 9011] ......ccsccccsseccsccsesscsecenes 0 9 
*Position of Modern Languages in the Educational Sys- 

tem of Great Britain. [Cd. 9036] | ............... eee eee 0 9 
Inter-Education (Ireland): Registration Council. Regis- 

tration of Teachers [Cd. 9015] ........................... 0 1 
Board of Education Report for 1916-17 [Cd. 9045] ...... 0 6 
Board of Education Regulations for Secondary Schools 

in England (Od. 9076] uiscera ene tnun 0 2 
Report of Departmental Committee on Salaries for 

Teachers in Secondary, Technical, &e., Schools: 

OEIL MEI MP 0 6 
Education Act. 1918 Gousiet ése ai Seed kn a E CU e Ud 0 4 
Main Heads of School Teachers Superannuation Bill 

[Cds -DIdIT. nuoc T E N 0 1 
Scliool Teachers’ Superannuation Bill (as amended ‘in 
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THE SCHOOL TEACHERS SUPERANNUATION 
BILL. 


Tur main heads of the Pensions Bill, as described by Mr. 
Fisher, are as follows :— 


l. It will bring within one comprehensive system of State 
pensions, on a non-contributory basis, the Certificated 
Teachers, the Uncertificated Teachers, and the Teachers of 
Special Subjects in Elementary Schools, and the teachers in 
all other schools aided by the Board of Education, including 
those Training Colleges which are not Departments of Univer- 
sities. 

2. 'The benefits will consist of annuities, together with lump 
sums, for those who retire at the age of sixty, or later, after 
thirty years of service, and for those who retire disabled after 
ten years’ service; and of gratuities payable on the death of a 
teacher in service after five years of service. 

3. These benefits will be calculated on principles closely 
resembling those of the pension system in force for Civil Ser- 
vants under the Superannuation Act, 1909. They will be 
based on the average salary which the teacher receives during 
the last five years of his service ; the annuities being reckoned 
at one-eightieth of such average salary for each year of service, 
and the lump sums at one-thirtieth for each year of service. 


4. Nodifference will be made between the sexes in the con- 
ditions of pension or the mode of calculating it, except that in 
order to provide for women teachers leaving the profession to 
be married, and subsequently returning to it, provision is 
made for the substitution of twenty years' service for thirty as 
& condition of pension in such cases. 


o. Pensionable service will cease at the age of sixty-five, 
except with the special approval of the Board of Education. 


6. Existing certified teachers will have the option of remain- 
ing under the existing Superannuation Acts if they desire to 
do so; with this exception the system set up by those Acts 
will be extinguished. Pensions already granted under those 
Acts will remain unaltered. The prospective deferred an- 
nuities which have been purchased by existing teachers’ own 
contributions will be secured to them, and will be payable to 
them at the age of sixty-five in addition to the benefits re- 
ceivable by them under the Bill. 


7. Local pension schemes will cease to apply to the teachers 
who come under the Bill Existing teachers under local 
pension schemes will have an option to remain under those 
schemes, instead of coming under the Bill. Provision is made 
for enabling teachers who have contributed to existing pen- 
sion schemes and who desire to come under the Bill to receive 
from the local pension scheme, in addition to the benefits ob- 
tainable by them under the Bill, payment in respect of their 
past contributions. ! 


8. Service in order to be pensionable must be full-time ser- 
vice in schools which are grant-aided &t the time of the service, 
or in secondary schools, &c., which, though not grant-aided at 
the time, are grant-aided at the commencement of the Bill. 
become grant-aided within five years after that date; and 
power is reserved to the Board, subject to prescribed con- 
ditions, to reckon as pensionable service a limited amount of 
service (not exceeding ten years) in other schools (not con- 
ducted for private profit) rendered before the commencement 
of the Bill. 


9. Power is taken to approve service outside aided schools 
us “ qualifying " service though not pensionable, thus enabling 
teachers who serve partly in aided schools and partly in un- 
aided schools to count a period of service in unaided schools 
towards making up the thirty years of service necessary for 
enabling them to obtain pensions in respect of their service 
in aided schools. 


10. Other matters dealt with in the Bill include :— 


(a) Medical examination for future teachers before ad- 
mission to recognized service. 

(b) Disqualification of existing teachers who are in im- 
paired health, or are aged sixty or over, from death 
gratuity in respect of death during service. 


(c) Restrictions as to the aggregate pension and salary 
of pensioners who are re-employed. 


(d) A provision enabling existing certificated teachers 
who are subject to the Superannuation Acts to 
receive the benetits of this Bill after less than 
thirty years’ service if their service is of the 
length which would have satisfied the existing 
Superannuation Acts. 


(e) Repeal of the existing provisions of the existing 
Teachers Superannuation Acts as to pecuniary 
need being a condition of disablement allowance. 


(f) Power to withhold or reduce benefits in case of mis- 
conduct. 


(g) The application of the Bill to reformatory and in- 
dustrial schools. 

(h) Special provisions as to the elementary schools 
known as " certified efficient schools." 

(i) Provision for the extension of the Bill to the Isle of 
Man and any of the Channel Islands. 


1l. Subject to the reservation of certain matters for the 
decision of the Treasury, the general administration of the 
Bill will rest with the Board of Education, who are empowered, 
subject to the consent of the Treasury, to make rules and de- 
termine questions arising under the Bill. 


The above summary preceded the Bill which was introduced 
in the House of Commons by the President of the Board of 
Education. In Committee the measure received some amend- 
ment, chiefly in the direction of defining more closely the class 
of beneficiaries. Attempts were made to secure the inclusion 
of teachers in private schools, but these were unsuccessful, 
and on November 4 Mr. Fisher carried an official amendment 
excluding all service in (a) schools conducted for private 
profit, (b) schools not open to inspection by the Board of 
Education aud not shown to the satisfaction of the Board to 
be efficient, (c) schools able out of their own resources to 
maintain a satisfactory pensions scheme, and (d) schools which 
do not satisfy such other conditions as may be prescribed as 
necessary or desirable for securing the public interest. 

It will be seen that private-school teachers are thus de- 
finitely excluded from the scheme, even although their schools 
may be recognized as efficient by the Board of Education. 


THE TEACHING OF ASTRONOMY IN 
SCHOOLS.* 


THE present is a very suitable time to bring forward reasons 
for the teaching of astronomy. Education is being improved 
and extended, and happily not on the lines designed simply to 
turn out more skilful workmen. Each individual is rightly 
regarded as au end in himself or herself, and not & mere unit 
in an economic machine or a fibre in a social organism. Edu- 
cation should make life more interesting and attractive for 
each person, as well as make him or her a better and more 
useful member of the commonwealth. 

From this standpoint the claims of astronomy are easil 
urged. It is a thousand pities that so many should go through 
life without ever giving a thought to the sun, moon, and stars 
shining upon them. Owing to our life in towns, astronomy 
enters less and less into our daily lives. It is seldom neces- 
sary to find our way by the stars, and so we have grown un- 
familtar with the Pole Star or the constellations. Artificial 
illumination does away with the necessity of using moonlight, 
and so we hardly know that the moon waxes and wanes. Our 
clocks and watches give us the time, and we lose familiarity 
with the diurnal movement of the heavenly bodies. It seems 
extraordinary apathy in the human mind that it should not 
want to know something about the sun, moon, and stars. 
They are noticed occasionally, and then taken for granted. 
It is not realized how much may be learned by merely watch- 
ing their movements regularly and attentively. 

The great educational value of the study of astronomy is 


* Abstract of an address by Sir F. W. Dyson, the Astronomer 
Royal, to the British Astronomical Association. October 30, 1918. 
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that iv uses these everyday phenomena for training the powers 
of observation, reasoning, and imagination. With enthusiasm 
on the part of the teacher, and no doubt much reiteration, 
children may be taught to see for themselves that the earth is 
a large round ball, which rotates round its axis in a day and 
revolves round the sun in & year, with the concomitants of 
changing seasons and constellations. 

The teaching of astronomy should naturally accompany 
that of geography. A good deal of attention should be given 
to finding north and south, east and west. The position of 
the sun at noon and the fixed position of the Pole Star are 
natural starting points. The diurnal movement of sun and 
stars follows, and some knowledge of the brighter stars and 
more prominent constellations should be encouraged. 

One or two suggestions I make with diftidence. Is it not 
possible to erect a sun-dial in a corner of the playground ? 
À post six or eight feet long directed to the pole, with the dial 
marked on the ground, would serve to show both the daily 
movement of the sun and its different positions in summer 
and winter. 

Ought not the use of globes to be reintroduced? Is it 
possible to teach geography without a globe? A Mercator's 
projection is difficult for a boy or girl to understand, and is 

und to lead to misconception. A globe is almost a necessity 
for the explanation of latitude and longitude and time-reckon- 
ing. I should like to see both a terrestrial and a celestigl 
globe, the latter without drawings of Ursa Major, Leo, &c., 

ut with a few night stars and the principal constellations 
clearly shown. It should have hourly meridians and parallels 
marked,and particularly the ecliptic with the position of the sun 
for, say, the first day of each month. With its aid, accompanied 
by observations of the sun and stars themselves, the pheno- 
mena of the diurnal and annual movements of the sun and 
their consequences can be impressed. In addition a simple 
orrery, to make clear the transference from the geocentric 
to the heliocentric standpoint, should be udded to the equip- 
ment. 

There is still another instrument which should be provided 
—a three- or four-inch telescope. The discoveries of the size 
and shape of the earth, its rotation and revolution round the 
sun, were made without the aid of the telescope. But the 
Copernican system was merely a doctrine of learned people, 
an explanation of the movement of bright points in the sky, 
till the powers of the vision of astronomers were augmented 
by the telescope, which revealed first the solar system and 
then that of the stars. Galileo’s observations of the moons 
of Jupiter, the phases of Venus, the movement of sun spots 
should be repeated and explained. There can be no doubt 
about the appeal such a course of instruction will make to 
boys and girls and the training it will be to their imaginative 
and reasoning powers. 

It is improbable that much time can be allowed to astronomy 
as a separate subject, but, were the sympathy and interest of 
the teacher enlisted, a certain amount of astronomical infor- 
mation could be given in lessons on arithmetic, elementary 
geography, and trigonometry. 

Data like the size of the earth, distance of the sun, velocity 
-of light, might be introduced into arithmetical exercises. 

Instructive examples, involving angular diameters, parallax, 
.&c., will suggest cheieelyes as giving a little astronomy as 
well as more definite ideas of angular measurement. 

The teaching of astronomy to the extent I have indicated 
could be carried out in public schools, secondary schools, and 
to some extent in preparatory and elementary schools if 
teachers appreciated its value. In all Universities and colleges 
those who are intending to take up the profession of teaching, 
particularly on the science side, should have provided for them, 
and be urged to attend a course on Elementary Astronomy 


and the History of Astronomy. The history of astronomy is 


so bound up with the development of geometry, trigonometry, 
and dynamics, to say nothing of the development of analysis, 
that such a course would supplement courses in mathematics 
and physics. A little familiarity with the telescope and the 
spectroscope, and a knowledge of the outlines of the history of 
‘of astronomy form a valuable addition to a specialized training 
in mathematics. I feel sure that teachers who have had a 
training of this kind will agree as to the educational value of 
-elementary astronomy, and will try to find for it a small place 
in school curricula. 


en EE ae 


THE COLLEGE OF PRECEPTORS. 


HALF-YEARLY GENERAL MEETING. 


Tue ordinary Half-yearly General meeting of the members 
of the Corporation was held at the College of Preceptors, 
Bloomsbury Square, W.C., on Saturday, the 16th of October, 
Sir Philip Magnus, Presideut of the Council, in the chair. 

The Reports of the Council and of the Dean were adopted. 


REPORT or THE COUNCIL. 


The Council beg leave to lay before the members of the College the 
following report of their proceedings since the issue of their last 
Report : — 

1. A Course of twelve lectures to Teachers on ** Paychology for 
Teachers °’ has been delivered by Prof. John Adams, and a course of 
twelve Lectures on *f Changes in Education "" began on the 3rd of 
October. 

2. (a) The Midsummer Certificate and Lower Forms Examinations 
were held on the 24th to the 29th June, and were atteuded by 3,053 
candidates. 

The regulations under which candidates who enter for Senior or 
Junior Certificates are allowed, under certain conditiona, to receive 
certificates of a lower grade, have been abolished. The ulteration will 
come into operation in June, 1919. 

The Council have instituted a new scheme for the Oral Examina- 
tion in Modern Languages of candidates who enter for the Junior and 
Preliminary grades. 

(^) The Professional Preliminary Examination, held on the 3rd to 
5th September, was uttended by 229 candidates. 

3. (a) The Council regret that owing to war couditions it has not been 
foe to arrange for the College to conduct the Examinations of the 

ewfouncland Council of Higher Education this year. It is hoped 
that after the War, or sooner if conditions should permit, the College 
may again undertake this work. 

(^) At the request of the Governors of Sir Robert Hitcham’s School, 
Coggeshall, the Council haveconducted an Examination for Secondary 
School Exhibitions and Junior [echnical Exhibitions. 

4. Since the issue of the last report fourteen members have been 
elected, und thirty diploma-holders who were receiving certain privi- 
leges without payment have become subscribing members. One has 
withdrawn from membership. The Council regret to have to report 
the death of the following members: — The Right Rev. Bishop 
Mitchinson, F.C.P., Mr. C. W. Croad, Mr. G. F. Hamilton, and Mr. 
J. W. Sharpe. 

5. In view of the present financial position, the Council have 
thought it advisable to lessen the financial responsibility of the College 
in respect of The Elucational Tunes. They have accordingly trans- 
ferred the copyright. The Council are glad to be able to report that 
the present owner of the copyright is in sympathy with the objecta 
for which the College was founded, and fully appreciutes the work 
aud position of efficient private schools. Copies of The Educational 
Times will continue to be sent without charge to the members of the 
College. The College Pass Lists will iu future be published separ- 
ately. 

6. In order to meet the greatly increased cost of paper and printing, 
the Council have been obliged to raise the price of the Reprints of 
Examination Papers in Series A to 2s. for non-members and 1s. for 
members. The new prices apply to Reprints irsued in 1917 ‘and sub- 
sequent years ; those for previous years may still be obtained at the 
old prices. 

1. Copies of the College Calendar for 1918-1919 have been sent, 
without charge, to all life- members and subscribing members. 

8. A grantof £10 has been made from the Benevolent Fund. 

9. In view of recent and coming developments in education, the 
Council have appointed a Special Committee to consider and report 
upon the future policy of the College. 

10. («) Representatives of the Council have taken part in the work 
of the Teachers Registration Council, the Federal Council of Second- 
ary Schools Associations, the Teachers’ Training Committee, the 
Joint Scholarships Board, the Committee of the Conference of 
Educational Associations, the League of the Empire, the Secondary 
Teachers War Relief Fund Joint Committee, the Joint Scholastic 
Agency, and the Joint Agency for Women Teachers. 

(b) The Teachers Registration Council: Progress of the Register, —Up 
to and including Thursday, the 12th September 1918, the total 
number of applications for admission to the Register was 22,699. 
The number of applications received between Ist January and 
12th September 1918 is 2,785. The number for the corresponding 
period of 1917 waa 964. 

The New Council, ——The Second Council ended its period of office on 
June 30th last, and a new Council has been appointed in accordance 
with the regulations laid down by the Privy Council It is con- 
stituted as follows :— 
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University Teachers! Group. —The Hebdomadal Council of the 
University of Oxford: The Very Rev. Dr. T. B. Strong. The 
Council of the Senate of the University of Cambridge: Mr. W. 
Durnford. The Senate of the University of Durham: Prof. 
F. B. Jevons. The Senate of the University of London: Sir 
Greyory T. Foster. The Council of the Victoria University 
of Manchester: Prof. J. J. Findlay. The Council cf the Uni- 
versity of Birmingham: Prof. E. de Selincourt. The Council 
of the University of Liverpool: Prof. E. T. Campagnac. The 
Council of the University of Leeds: Prof. B. M. Connal. The 
Council of the University of Shettield: Prof. J. A. Green. 
The Council of the University of Bristol: Prof. J. Wertheimer. 
The University Court of the University of Wales: Principal 
Sir Harry Reichel. 

Elementary Teachers? Group, — National Union of Teachers: 
Mr. W. D. Bentliff, Miss I. Cleghorn, Miss E. R. Conway, 
Mr. H. Pearson, Mr. G. Sharples. Mr. W. B. Steer. Miss J. F. 
Wood. National Association of Head Teachers: Miss E. F. L. 
Goodwin. Mr. J. W. Ilifo. National Federation of Assistant 
Teachers: Mr. W. T. Keuward, Miss E. Phillips. 

Secondary Teachers’ Group.—Head Masters’ Conference: Mr. 
M. J. Rendall. Head Masters’ Association : Sir John McClure. 
Head Mistresses’ Association: Miss F. M. A. Gadesden, Miss 
E. R. Gwatkin. Assistant Masters’ Association: Mr. A. A. 
Somerville. Assistant Mistresses’ Association: Miss E. S. Lees. 
Association of Preparatory Schools: Mr. J. S. Norman. Private 
Schools Association: Mr. S. Maxwell. College of Preceptora: 
Mr. W. G. Rushbrooke. Teachers’ Guild: Miss M. E. Robert. 
son. Froebel Society: Miss L James. 

Specialist Teachers’ Group.— Association of Technical Institu- 
tions: Mr. F. Wilkinson. Association of Teachers in Technical 
Institutions: Mr. P. Abbott. National Society of Art Masters, 
Art Teachers’ Guild, Royal Drawing Society: Mr. H. B. Car- 
peuter. Royal Academy of Music, Royal College of Music, 
Union of Graduates of Music (Incorporated), Union of Directors 
of Music in Secondary Schools, Incorporated Society of Musicians, 
Guildhall Sehool of Music, Royal College of Organists: Dr. 
H. W. Richards. National Shorthand Association (Incor- 
porated) Teachers’ Section, Society of Pitman's Certificated 
Teachers of Shorthand, Association of Book-keeping Teachers, 
Incorporated Society of Commercial Teachers : Mr. Alfred Nixon. 
Association of Teachers of Domestie Subjects: Miss M. E. 
Marsden. National Association of Manual Training Teachers, 
Educational Handwork Association: Mr. H Turville. In- 
corporated Gymnastic ‘Teachers’ Institute, British College of 
Physical Education, Ling Association, National Society of 
Physical Education: Mr. Guy M. Campbell. Union of Teachers 
of the Deaf on the Pure Oral Svstem, National College of 
Teachers of the Deaf, College of Teachers of the Blind: Mr. 
A. J. Story. Smith Training College of the Royal Normal 
College for the Blind: Miss M. M. R. Garaway. Training 
College Association (with which is amalgamated the Teachers’ 
Training Association) : Prof. John Adams. 

At its first meeting on Friday, the 21st September, the new Council 
decided unanimously to invite Dr. Michael Sadler, Vice-Chancellor 
of the University of Leeds. to become Chairman for a further period. 
During the past few months Dr. Sadler has been absent in India in 
connexion with the Calcutta University Commission. but he is expected 
to return at the end of the year, when he will doubtless take up his 
duties with the Council. 

The Registration Council has passed resolutions congratulating the 
Minister of Education on the passage of the new Education Act, and 
expressing the hope that the Pensions Bill, which has been drafted, 
will also become law at the earliest opportunity. 

In view of the new situation which has been created for private 

choolx by the passing of the Education Act and the operations 
of the Secondary Schcol Examinations Council, it is to be hoped that 
all qualified teachers in private schools will become registered without 
delay. 
THE Dran’s Report. 


In addition to the general statement of the examination work of 
the College during the past half-year, which has been embodied in 
the Report of the Council, I have now to submit to you some details 
concerning the Midsummer Certificate and Lower Forms Examina- 
tions, together with extracts from the reports of the Examiners. 

The examinations were held on the 24th to the 29th of June at 
the following places in the United Kingdom : — Aberdeen, Alnwick, 
Battersea, Belfast, Belper, Bentham, Beulah Hill Birmingham, 
Blackburn, Blackpool, Bournemouth, Bridgend, Brighton, Bristol, 
Broadstairs, Cardiff, Carmarthen, Carnarvon, Cheltenham, Cork, 
Croydon, Darlington, Dumfries, Edinburgh, Exeter, Farnborough, 
Glasgow, Grove Ferry, Heaton Moor, Highgate, Huddersfield, Isle 
of Caldey, Launceston, Leeds, Leicester, Liverpool, London, Lostock 
Gralam, Manchester, Mayfield, Mountmellick, Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
New Quay (Cardigan), Nottingham, Ongar, Pencader, Plymouth, 


Pontypridd, Portsmouth, Richmond (Surrey), Rochester, Rugeley, 
Scorton, Sevenoaks, Sheffield, Southampton, Southport, Southsea, 
Sunderland, Taplow. Taunton, Waltham Cross, Wandsworth Common, 
Wellington (Salop), Wem, Wembley, West Hartlepool. 

The Examinations were also held at the following Colonial 
Centres :—Abeokuta, Castries (St. Lucia), Cape Coast, Georgetown 
(British Guiana), Gibraltar, Malta, Mandeville (Jamaica), Penang, 
and Rangoon. 

The total number of candidates who sat for the Certificate Exami- 
nation was 2273—1552 boys aud 721 girls. 

'The following table shows the proportion of candidates who passed 
in the grade for which they were entered :— - 


Examined Passed Percentage 
Boys. Senior ........... ... 192-' uos 60 s 43 
Junior ............... 669  ...... 386 — ...... 58 
Preliminary ......... 915. ...... 3060 — ...... 69 
GIRLS. Senior .............. 120- ius 20. ues 42 
Junior  ............ VA C iu Iii ou 59 
Preliminary ......... 212. Xs Lod. xem 73 


The above table does not take account of those candidates who 
obtained Certificates of a lower grade than that for which they were 
entered, nor of those (361 in number) who entered for certain sub- 
jects required for professional preliminary purpcses. 

The number of candidates who sat for the Lower Forms Examina- 
tion was 811—513 boys and 298 girls. Of these 354 boys and 
211 girls passed, or 69 and 71 per cent. respectively. 


EXTRACTS FROM EXAMINERS’ REPORTS. 


Scripture History. 


Senior.—The results in this grade were distinctly encouraging. 
Some of the papers were of exceptional merit, and in a large propor- 
tion of the rest good work was shown up. "The facts of the periods 
taken were well known, and many candidates proved themselves 
capable of grappling with the deeper questions, such as those dealing 
with Old Testament morality and the teaching of certain parables 
on the kingdom of heaven. ‘There was, however, not much evi- 
dence of careful study of the two prophets whose books were among 
the set portions of the Old Testament. It cannot be too strongly 
urged that the ouly key to the understanding of the Old Testament 
is in the knowledge of the prophets, aud that cundidates in the Senior 
Grade have reached a stage in which this should constantly be kept 
in view. In the New Testament sections errors in some of the papers 
suggest the need of directing attention. to the information about the 
background of the New Testament. now accessible even in the simpler 
handbooks, on such points as the Roman system of government, con- 
temporary religious beliefs of the pagan world, and the like. 


Junior.—Except in the case of a few groups of papers the work 
in this grade was very well done. The subject had been prepared 
intelligently ; the answering as a rule was apt and accurate. Some 
of the papers which reached the mark of distinction were excellent. 
In almost every case of failure, failure was due to want of adequate 
preparation. 


Preliminary.—The answers showed keen interest in the subject, 
and ** distinctions" were more numerous than failures. The Bible 
itself had been studiel, and not merely textbooks of Bible history. 
It should be noted that the statement of Facts is insufficient, unless 
they are directed to meet the point of a question. ‘The Examiner 
regrets to find a tendency to turn the lessons of Gospel parables into 
worldly maxims, tc the neglect of their spiritual force. Care should 
be taken that candidates understand the diction of the A.V. ; e.g. the 
grammatical use of ** thou" and “ye”; that ‘‘servant’’ does not 
mean ‘‘ maidservant.’’ and so forth. 


Lower Forms.— Taking the written answers as an indicative 
rather than a camplete statement of what the candidates know, the 
work in general was very satisfactory. The Gospel of St. Matthew 
is long, but it seemed to have been well studied throughout. Answers 
to the Old Textame:it questions were given in vigorous style, and con- 
tained little that was wrong. Composition was very good ; evidently 
these juniors are being carefully trained to express n e 


English. 


Senior.—The payers as a whole were remarkable for the small 
percentage that were really bad. In the Literature answers the chief 
fault was the fundamental fault of ignorance of the actual text of 
the author; no comments learned by heurt can make up for this. 
** Romola ’’ was too big a burden for the majority. In Grammar the 
weak point was parsing. The essays were in most cases good. 


Junior.— The general level of attainment was quite satisfactory. 
The best portion of the work was the Composition. Several meritorious 
essays were shown up. and carelessness and flippancy were rarely met 
with. A few candidates, however, missed the point of the subjects 
set, and wrote e.g. about the past history of aircraft instead of its 
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future possibilities, Of the Literature sections, the answers to the 
'' Tale of Two Cities" were by far the best. The stories of both the 
Shakespeare plays were known very well, but many of the „attempts 
at criticism were rather thin; ** The Tempest " gave a better result 
than the ‘‘ Midsummer Night's Dream." Only a small proportion 
took ** Woodstock," and these answered very fairly. Inthe Grammar 
paper the result was disappointing. The analysis, parsing, and 
formal grammar were done satisfactorily, but the questions calling 
for reasons for correcting sentences and the accurate meanings of 
words were apparently too hard for the majority. The dividing into 
lines of a not too difficult piece of Tennyson resulted in almost entire 
failure; very few knew how many syllables went to the line, or made 
their lines of equal length. Some attention should always be given 
to the metre of a poem read. There was too much tendency to avoid 
explanations. Very few could show how the meaning of a sentence 
is altered by moving the emphasis from one word to another. On the 
whole the Literature papers were done better than those on Grammar 
and Analysis. 


Preliminary.—Most took the paper in Composition and Grammar, 
and showed a fair elementary knowledge. Some confusion was dia- 
played in distinguishing between the object and the extension of the 
predicate. Few understood that a word is not necessarily always the 
same part of speech; but the cases of the nouns and pronouns 
mentioned in Question 3 were generally correctly stated; it was 
satisfactory to notice that many candidates had been taught to use 
the reformed nomenclature of the cases. That nomenclature recom- 
mended now in the Board of Education's Report should be regularly 
adopted. The answers on the comparative and superlative of 
“ faintly,” ‘‘dim,’’ ‘“ near,” and ‘‘ weary’’ were marred by bad 
spelling, and the alternative form, ‘‘ next," was seldom remembered. 

The set books were well known, the work on Macaulay's “ Lays” 
being perhaps the best. Candidates remembered what had been told 
them, but few could depend on their knowledge of the poems to 
describe the scenery of Italy and the excitement at Plymouth when 
the Armada was sighted. Only a small number of candidates were 
examined on ‘“ Marmion” ; these generally acquitted themselves 
well. Contexts and allusions in both papers were known well. Iu 
“ Robinson Crusoe" many who knew the book best lost marks by 


giving so much time to the first question that they could not complete 


the paper. 

The essays were very unequal. 
well expressed, and well punotuated, a great many were disfigured 
by bad writing, loose syntax, and absence of stops. Some candidates 
gave very graphic descriptions of houses; others contented them- 
selves with stating the number of windows, doors, and rooms. Some 


very interesting essays were composed on the future occupation of- 
the writer. The one generally chosen was engineering ; but they ranged - 
from those of Prime Minister and admiral (in order to defeat Germany) - 


to those of explorers, bank managers, doctors, farmers, typists, and 
shopkeepers. The adventures of the dog (the third subject set) were 
often told with humour and sympathy, but the least able of the 
candidates generally chose this for their essay, and some of the stories 
were wildly improbable. 


Lower Forms.—Grammar: Generally speaking, the grammar 
was rather poor. 
Question 3 into absolutely correct metrical order. All blurred the 
last two rhyming lines, though many succeeded with the first two. In 
Question 6 many candidates concocted sentences which did not reveal 
what the required words meant. l 

Dictation, &c. : The spelling was far from good, but the repro- 
duction of the matter was excellent, and the punctuation good. The 
handwriting appears to be somewhat improved in the general work, 
but the set copies are still poorly handled. 

English Literature: Most took the paper on ** Macaulay.” There 
was more evidence than usual of an intere:t in and a careful study of 
the subject selected, and many very creditable papers were sent in. 
But in far too many cases the subject had been dealt with perfunctorily 
and unintelligently. Candidates usually find great difficulty in sub- 
stituting words of their own for those of the author. Punctuation 
needs attention. 


English History. 


Senior.—The work showed on the whole some improvement on 
previous examinations, both in knowledge of the subject and in style 
of answers, Among those who passed, n great many wrote thought- 
ful answers and showed good knowledge in some portions of their 
papon: Many failures were due to inattention to the wording or 
imitations of some questions, so that. the answers were not to the 

int. For instance, in a question on our colonial gains in the 

nch wars of a.p~1793-1815, nearly all who selected this question 
wrote about Wolfe and Clive. In a question on the origin of the 
House of Commons as a sepurate body, nearly all gave an account of 
the origin of Parliament, and failed to notice the point of the ques- 
tion. In dealing with the Industrial Revolution during the latter 
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Not a single candidate restored the prose order of | 
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Instead of giving a definite account of the circumstances leading 
to the American Declaration of Independence some wrote a general 
account of the strugyle after the Declaration, 


Junior.—The average work was better and a larger proportion 
passed than usual. Very few could write intelligently about the 
beginnings of the House of Lords or the House of Commons, and 
history teachers might very well try and supplement the dry state- 
ments of the textbooks on this subject. The Industrial Revolution 
was often written about as if it were a revolt of the working classes. 
Very slight knowledge of Colonial history in the nineteenth century 
was shown. Chronology needs attention. 


Preliminary.—A fair knowledge of the leading features of the 
various periods was displayed, and the work of many candidates wax 
sound and promising. Those who selected the latest period had not 
the same grasp of the subject as those who studied the early history 
—a proof that the nineteenth-century history is hardly suitable for 
young studenta. Some papers showed traces of dictated notes—a 
fatal method of teaching history, especially at this stage. Arrange- 
ment of answers, spelling, and punctuation need attention. 


Geography. 

Senior.—The chief points to be noticed in the answers are as 
follows : —In the case of the contoured map, candidates too frequently 
placed the two mountains in &mall areas on opposite sides of the map, 
leaving most of it not contoured, with the result that the river, 
usually without tributaries, had no fall for the greater part of ite 
course. Though many attempted to draw a net for a map of 
England, gs a conical method of projection, only three bad any 
correct idea of how to go to work. Many made a sailor determine 
his latitude and longitude by the compass, while a group of nine- 
teen candidates made him measure the distance in miles of his 
position from the Equator and the first meridian, and calculate them 
from these data. Many attempted the question on the origin of the 
Alps, and also that on natural regions, entirely from ‘‘ the light of 
nature." Candidates should be warned against answering questions 
of which they have been taught nothing while neglecting questious 
about which they have learnt something. A little more accurate 
knowledge is required on permanent winds and weather charts. 
Attempts to draw maps of Belgium and of the districts in Asia 
where our soldiers aro at present fighting were not often successful. 
The question on productions brought out the general ignorance of 
some candidates ; thus, several said nitre was a plant, one candidate 
stating that it and sulphur required a hot climate, while several 
others said it wanted a wet one. Smoke, fire, lather, and stone still 
figure as typical volcanic products. 


Junior.—These candidates appear to have been above the average, 
or—what is even more gratifying—the improvement in geography, 
which is a marked feature of recent years, is still making way. The 
set maps were done more carefully, the physical geography better 
correlated with the political, and the general knowledge more 
advanced than is usual amongst the Juniors. Many candidates, 
however, ignored the instructions at the head of the paper. The 
filling-in of the outline maps was as usual a perfectly safe test as to 
the quality of the rest of the paper. This is interesting in view of 
the fact that this kind of question is sometimes decried as being too 
closely akin to those of the despised ** memory "' type to be satisfac- 
tory. Of the four sections, Africa was perhaps the best done. The 
contour map of Section D was, as a rule, satisfactory, but there were 
some lamentable failures here. Many of the contour maps, too, 
were shown up without a scale of miles. The chief lapses in the 
rest of the various sections were confined to such details as the 
forgetting that climate (Question A 3) is a question of rainfall as well 
as of temperature, that in comparing one river with another (Ques- 
tions A 4, B 10 b, and C 10 b) or one country with another (C 6) it is 
necessary to know something about both of them, that the Sudan is 
not the Sahara (B 6), that the tsetse fly does not sting (B 8), that 
“corals " are not ‘‘insects’’ (D 7), and that the White and Blue 
Niles are not really distinguished by their coloura (D 10). 


.Preliminary.—These papers were not very satisfactory. A large 
number of candidates started badly with the initial question—an out- 
line map of the British Isles tu be filled in with certain names—and 
never recovered themselves afterwards. Indeed, asimilar outline map 
was better done on the whole by the Lower Form candidates. The 
other British questions were answered too general and too in- 
accurately to receive many marks. Of the special subjecta, Section B, 
Europe, was more favoured and gave better resulte than did Sec- 
tion C, The British Empire. There was much inaccuracy in both 
sections, epe in poiuts of elementary knowledge, such as the 
meaning of a “river basin” and the expression an ''extreme '' 
climate. There was a great deal of very indifferent writing and 
spelling, and the ** English" throughout was below the normal 
standard of this grade. 


Lower Forms.—The type of question most favoured, and ac- 


half of the eighteenth century, very few dealt with the period named. | cordingly most successfully answered, was that involving a short 
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descriptive answer — an applied definition (Question 2) or an ex- 
lanation (Questions 3 and 8) or a simple cause (Question 4); the 
east satisfactory was anything requiring a longer and more essay- 
like attempt. This is only natural, considering the ages of the 
candidates. Nevertheless, one looked for better &nswers on the 
effect of physical features on railway commnnications in certain well 
defined regions of the British Isles. The connexion between physical 
and economic geography should not be too difficult for even very 
young boys and girls, and is certainly interesting enough to catch 
and arrest their attention. The filling-in of the outline map was on 
the whole good. The most conspicuous error was a result of the 
inaccurate mentality which inserts the name of a river, a mountain, a 
town without anything beyond the name to indicate locality, or which 
impartial draws its rivers surmounting ranges of hills or flowing 
from seashore to seashore. 


Arithmetic. 


Senior.—The paper was not a hard one for those who had any 
knowledge of arithmetic, the only general failure among the better 
candidates being in the question on the metric system. But there 
was a very large amount of hopelessly bad work. Noticeable among 
the weaker papers was the failure to understand Questions (1), (5), (6), 
and the vague ideas as to the number of square yards in an ucre. 


Junior.—On the whole the work was badly set out. In many 
cases the working was not shown, and some candidates did not seem 
to know whether the working was an integral part of the sum or 
merely a means to an end. For instance, Question 3 was one in 
which the working is the sum, and should have accompanied the 
question and shared its tidiness. Very few realized that, with a 
degree of accuracy stated, contracted methods were inferred, and 
with that few there was greut uncertainty us to how many figures 
should be retained ; the Italian method was used by three or four 
candidates only. Among the few who started Question 10 there waa 
a confusion between 20 ft. square and 20 square feet. 


Preliminary. — Inaccuracy in working out results when right 
methods were employed was far too frequent. There was improve- 
ment in the manipulation of vulgar and decimal fractions, and the 
work generally was orderly. 


Lower Forms.—This paper was on the whole well done, and calls 
for no special comment, As regards Question 9, young candidates 
need continual reminders that what the examiner wants is not merely 
a statement of results, but epecially to see how those results are ob- 
tained. When, however, nothing is given but a cloud of figurés put 
down carelessly and without regard to order, it is next to impossible 
to trace the connexions amongst them. 


Algebra. 


Senior.—Factorization was weak. The first simplification was 

usually done in a heavy manner, all the fractions being at once taken 
together, instead of first in pairs. The surd simplification was often 
done correctly, but a good many made mistakes, though most took it 
in hand the right way. There were a number of good answers to the 
questions on equality of ratios and the rider on it, but the question on 
the thickness and diameters of the two coins was very seldom done 
‘correctly. A few obtained a correct solution of the rations problem, 
but as a rule mistakes were made. though the fact that it was a 
problem in A.P. was generally recognized, and some of the answers 
were quite good and well explained. In the question on geometric 
progressions, many confused (#)" with & of 1", showing that they did 
not really understand what they were writing. The grapha as a rule 
were not good, chiefly from thick and sbaky lines, This is a pity, for 
a little extra pains would have made quite good answers, there being 
very few absolute failures. The tank problem (Question 3) was an 
easy one, but few correct answers were obtained. 


Junior.—The general standard attained was somewhat unsatis- 
factory. Mistakes in sign in multiplication, in subtraction, and 
ially in connexion with brackets, were frequent. More attention 
should be paid to theee very important elementary ideas before pupils 
are taught the more difficult processes. The property of divisor and 
quotient as factors of the dividend was not generally understood even 
by those who quoted the Remainder Theorem to obtain their results, 
and in fractions there was a great deal of improper cancelling of 
terms from numerator and denominator which were not factors of 
them. The L.C.M. work was frequently unsound both in the direct 
applications and in the simple equation. Many of the attempts were 
spoiled by careless reading of the questions. 


Preliminary.—Attention to signs, denominators, and correct can- 
celling, and to neatness of work is much required, particularly in 
sume achools, and the candidates need considerable practice in solving 
sunple problems. 

Geometry. 


Senior.—The practical geometry was generally well done, the 
chief fault being that too smal) a scale was frequently used. In 


Question 2 many candidates drew only one triangle. In Question 3 
the cummon tangents were often drawn by guess, without construc- 
tion. The fourth question was misread by about 20 per cent. of the 
candidates, a circle through 4 B and C being drawn, The straight- 
forward bookwork portion of the theoretical geometry was well done, 
but the riders were poorly done on the whole, though there were a 
few candidates of exceptional merit. 


Junior.—A large number of the candidates had no knowledge 
either of logic or of geometry. The unevenness of the knowledge 
shown at ditferent centres was a very noticeable feature. One whole 
block of candidates would get good marks and the next block would 
nearly all fail. Candidates should realize that something more than 
a knowledge of the elementary constructions of practical geometry 
is required for this grade of examination, and that if they are re- 
quired to obtain a numerical answer by calculation it is insufficient to 
give an approximate answer obtained from a scule-drawn diagram. 
A proof of an easy particular case cannot be accepted as demonstrating 
the truth of a general theorem, nor does measurement from a scale- 
drawn diagram constitute a proof. A matter of lesser importance is 
that the scales to which diagrams are drawn should always be clearly 
stated, and that if a definite scale is laid down in the question it 
should be adhered to by the candidate. 


Preliminary.—Only about 20 per cent. of the candidates could be 
said to have any grasp of the elements of the subject. Most had 
no idea of the meaning of a proof, and either wrote down statements 
derived from the appearance of the figure or assumed in their 
" proofs'' the properties they were attempting to prove. The 
following recommendations to teachers may be helpful. After 
having pursued the prescribed course of study the general results 
should be collected together and pupils given (1) in triangles the 
various sets of codnitions under which two triangles are congruent 
and also the conditions which do not necessarily lead to cou- 
gruency ; (2) in parallels, the conditions under which lines are parallel 
and the areal properties of triangles and parallelograms between the 
same parallels; (3) in parallelograms, the various properties of the 
figure, carefully distinguishing between the definition and the proper- 
ties derived from it. A great help to the clear appreciation of geo- 
metrical principles lies in the proper setting out of the work. When 
propositions are written out in “ essay’’ form the pupil naturally 
finds it more difficult to follow the points of the proof, and the method 
of ‘‘steps’’ with each statement on a separate line, as adopted in 
many textbooks, appears to he preferable. 


Lower Forms.—The easier constructions were done with neat- 
ness and accuracy by the majority of the candidates. Few candidates 
could solve the problem, and none could construct a parallelogram 
equal to a quadrilateral. 


Trigonometry. 


The candidates, on the whole, were able to calculate by logarithms, 
knew the definitions, and made reasonable attempts at finding heights. 


Mensuration. 


Senior.—Most answers were far from satisfactory. A few sent 
up good sets, partly spoiled by long calculations in certain cases. 


Mechanics. 


Senior.—About half who took this paper had a good working 
knowledge of the fundamental principles of the science. 


Junior.—Few candidates took the paper. Few showed up satis- 
factory work. The rest had little knowledge of the most elementary 
principles, and had clearly made no serious study of the subject. 


Book-keeping. 


Senior.—The definitions were poorly done showing a lack of know- 
ledge of terms. Questions 2 and 4 were generally ill attempted, 
while the arithmetical calculation required (interest on B/E) was very 
badly done. Most made a good attempt at Question 5. 


Junior.—The Cash Book was generally well done, but bad arith- 
metical calculations in very many cases spoilt the Bought and Sold 
Books. The books were done, but the candidates had not been suf- 
ficiently practised in working out the invoices. They should be taught 
practical book-keeping, and not expect all figures to be given. e 
journalising was poor. The ledger, when attempted, was fair only. 

hile the definitions in Part B were poorly done, the alternative 
question (B/E) was in most cases excellent. 


Preliminary.—The Cash Book was generally well done. The 
Journal was fair, the entries required for ''discounting bills,’’ 
* rent due," and ''interest on capital"! being those most usually 
ill done. The Ledger was very fair. The answers to the definitions 
were poor. It is not sufficient to know how to entr items; can- 
didates should understand the meaning of the terms they use, and so 
obtain an intelligent knowledge of the subject. 
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French. 


Senior.—Tbere were indications in the work that most of the 
candidates had gone through a careful course of study. Tte out- 
standing weakness was aa inattention to style and accuracy. In 
writing English the candidates were content with a translation so bald 
as to be meaningless. In writing French the sentences were very fre- 
quently spoilt by words incorrect in number, gender, person, or tense. 


Junior.—While many of the papers give evidence of sound in- 
atruction om the part of the teachers, the general characteristics 
are uncertainty and weakness in elementary work. This comes 
ApDAten HY from vagueness of aim. If it were more generally 

erstood that what the pupils are attempting to reach is such 
a knowledge of the elementary forms and vocabulary of the language 
as would allow them both to understand simple unseen passages and 
to express themselves on quite ordinary topics in well constructed 
but uncomplicated sentences, it would be clearer to all what road 
must be followed and what stages must not be missed. The language 
forms on which attention should be concentrated are those required 
for (1) making statements, (2) asking questions, (3) giving com- 
mands, positively and negatively. All matters concerned with 
subordination of thought (except the simplest, such as relative 
clauses) can be reserved for a later stage. With the forms mentioned 
should be combined the usual accidence, from which all exceptional 
and useless forms should be omitted. If the work were shortened 
and ooncentrated thus, time and effort would be saved and could be 
devoted to extending the vocabulary and to giving more practice in 
using French We might then hope to have fewer candidates 
unable to turn affirmative sentences into the interrogative (Ques- 
tiom 3), or giving up such attempts as ‘‘A mon frère donné nous 
un livre?" &c.; fewer, too, unable to answer the questions in 
. No. 6 properly, and even to use the verbs of which they have an 
example in the question. Moreover, if these suggestions were 
followed, the translation into French and the free composition would 
not contain so much that is simply transliterated English. 


Preliminary and Lower Forms.—The candidates showed much 
good work, the weak points being as usual, want of accuracy in 
vocabulary and concordes. Some attempted the phonetic transcripts, 
but none used any of the recognized &ymbols, merely putting down 
the utterly inadequate English figured pronunciation. Phonetic 
transcripts have now been advocated for a good many years by 
all competent authorities ; it is time for all schools to fall into line. 


Welsh. 


Senior T of the candidates were deficient in their English 
as well as their Welsh, and needed more practice in the reading and 
translation of ordinary Welsh books. The grammar was faulty and 
deficient. The one good feature was the essay, which was generally 
written in A ien easy Welsh, though marred by incorrectness in 
spelling. elsh should be as seriously studied as any other modern 
lan e. Instead of that, a popular usage of it, undisciplined by 
study, is taken as all that is necessary. 


Junior.—The work was uniformly good. The translations, taken 
as & whole, showed knowledge of distinctive idioms and expressions. 
The spelling and phrasing at times were too colloquial. 


Preliminary.—The work was uniformly good. If the promise of 
this class could be brought to fruition it would render splendid results 
in the higher and more difficult stages. 


Latin. 


Senior.—There was & large proportion of unsatisfactory papers 
both in Caesar and unprepared work in lieu of set books. The 
translation of both prepared and unprepared work was often very 
weak, and the same ur de said of the grammar and translation of 
sentences into Latin. e few candidates who took Virgil and Cicero 
were of a higher average merit, 


Junior.—The results were fairly satisfactory, except at a few 
centres where, owing probably to a depleted school staff, insufficient 
time had been given to the subject, and total failures were very 
numerous. About half the candidates translated the passages from 
the set books creditably; a few renderings were excellent. There 
was, however, a very large number of thoroughly weak papers. The 
answers to the questions on subject-matter were on the whole satis- 
factory. The number of candidates taking unprepared translation in 
lieu of set books was larger than usual. The drift of the prose pas- 
sage was often understood, but the renderings were not sufficiently 
faithful; the verse was seldom attempted with success. The obli- 
gatory Hi) qi oodd ge was not well done, but very few failed in 
it who had obtained good marks for the rest of their work. The 
drilling in grammar seemed to have been careful. The knowledge of 
accidence was adequate, the parsing very fair, and the questions on 

tax answered creditably. About 20 per cent. of the candidates 
owed & good knowledge of ordinary constructions and idioms in 
translating the short English sentences into Latin, and four of these 


obtained nearly full marks. It was disappointing to find so many 
who had done well in grammar making bad blunders in accidence and 
disregarding primary rules of syntax. In the additional paper on 
eomposition and unprepared translation several candidates showed 
intelligence und promise, but the general work was not good. 


Preliminary.—Grammatical knowledge was still very defective. 
No real progress is possible without accurate knowledge of regular 
accidence. 


Lower Forms.—There were no very excellent papers written, but 
& larger percentage of candidates did fairly well, and utter failures 
were fewer than in recent years. "There was much bad spelling, 
which indicates insufficient practice in written work, and generally 
it is clear that not enough attention is paid to an accurate knowledge 
of elementary accidence. 


Light and Heat. 


Senior.—Many of the candidates were unable to draw a diagram 
showing the images formed by two plain mirrors set at 60?, or even to 
show the graphical construction used to determine the position of the 
images formed by a convex lens. The question on the construction 
of an alcohol thermometer was answered bally. The ice point was 
usualy determined by means of 4 mixture of ice and salt, and 
the method of determining the boiliug point in steam was almost 
invariably described. The idea of heat as a form of energy seems 
not to be taught ; in a senior course it should come first in relation to 
heat and temperature. 


Junior.—None seemed to have any idea of what an image is or 
how 8 plane mirror forms one. Very few candidates seem to have seen 
the construction of a mercury thermometer. The very simple calcula; 
tion on specific heat in Question 8 was beyond the powers of most, and 
the replies to Question 10, on the heating of the water in a kettle, 


- were most disappointing. Conduction and convection were not men- 


tioned, and the majority of the candidates seemed to think that the 
inside of the top of the kettle should be kept bright, otherwise, 
of course, the water would get dirty ! 


Magnetism and Electricity. 


Senior.— Mistakes in the measurement of electrio current in ohms 
and testing for magnetic properties by an electroscope were common. 


Junior.—The mariner’s compass is not well known. In dealing 
with problems like Question 5 diagrams showing the various charges 
produced are needed. The galvanoscope was often described cor- 
rectly, but there was no good diagram illustrating its construction. 


Physiology. 

The papers show the same difference between the standards of the 
Senior and Junior papers which has been so marked a feature of the 
last examinations. The Junior papers were not only very much better 
relatively, but in many cases were absolutely better than the Senior 
papers. The Junior papers have been improving steadily for some 
years, and show evidence of really good and sound teaching in many 
centres and of receptive students. On the other hand, the Senior 
papers were poor, and the impression left after reading them was that 
the candidates in the greater number of cases had had little or no 
teaching and had done no serious study for themselves. 


Botany. 


The work of the better candidates showed a clear improvement on 
that of former years, along the lines recommended in previous reports, 
but there is still much to be done before the general average can be 
regarded as even moderately satisfactory. In many schools this sub- 
ject is evidently thoroughly neglected. 


Drawing. 

The examiners desire to draw the attention of teachers to the prac- 
tice—which has again become prevalent in all grades and in all sub- 
jects—of ‘‘ lining in"; that is to say, of merely going over the 
original lines of the drawing without adequate care or reference to 
the example—frequently with a much too heavy or wiry line. Thus, 
any character or subtlety in the first drawing is in a large measure 
obliterated, and the grace and beauty frequently found in the primary 
sketch quite destroyed. This practice not only involves a waste of 
time which might have beeu devoted to correction and refinement of 
the first drawing, but costs marks. 

The very last difficulty to be mastered by most candidates in draw- 
ing from models is the apparent convergence (‘‘ vanishing ’’) of re- 
ceding parallel lines, Demonstration from a big photograph print or 
m of some architectura] subject, with flank rapidly and front 
slightly receding (or vice versa), ought to convince all pupils as to this 
fact of perspective. Many show poor appreciation of proportion in the 
ellipse, together with still poorer appreciation of its form. As a help, 
freehand drawing from large diagrams of round objects (such as 
a glass tumbler, barrel, &c.) is suggested for juniors. 


Senior.—Drawing from Models : Subject to the strictures above, 
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the aspect of the bulk is satisfactory. Proportion between the several 
objects in the group was well observed on the whole. 

Drawing from Memory: The object set (a carpenter’s brace) seems 
to have stimulated the curiosity of the examinees in a valuable way. 
A high proportion, including many of the feebler folk, looked care- 
fully for the features which constituted the brace an effective working 
tool and represented them with considerable success, This is a position 
which is hopeful for the future. At the top was a fair number of 
papers of fine character as records alike of facts and appearances. 


Junior.—The general remarks which preface this report apply 
most forcibly in this grade. The number of drawings in all subjects 
spoilt by ** lining in’’ was deplorable. 

There is a strong presumption that large numbers of candidates 
who had previously done fairly well in the Preliminary grade of 
drawing from the flat entered again without further preparation on 
the speculative chance of getting through, but in many cases their 
equipment was inadequate for this grade. The example was not a 
difficult one, aud the proportion of good papers was low. 

Drawing from Models: Proportion was unusually well observed, 
very erratic presentatious in this respect being relatively few. ‘The 
position in which the plates were put was by no means easy, but a 
very fair proportion of candidates made representations ranging from 
passable to excellent. On the other hand, there has been something 
of a debacle in respect of the board. The apparent rise from front to 
back should be from an eighth to a fourth of the extreme width, but 
the attempts in many cases showed a ratio up to or even exceeding 
three-fourths of the width, the drawings in these cases being virtually 
distorted plana. A few candidates added useful shading, but others 
put in darks that had no sense at all, There is, however, a leaven of 
really good work in this grade, amounting to about 20 per cent. 

Drawing from Memory: It has recently been reported that a 
proportion of candidates chose easy views “ to avoid difficulties ; but 
it should be understood that high marks are avoided at the same 
fine." This is emphatically true of junior candidates. 


Preliminary.—Drawing from the Flat: In general the teaching 
appears to be good, the more satisfactory drawings being fairly 
numerous, while even the wenker ones give evidence of more system 
than formerly obtained in the methods used. Proportion and swing 
of curve were (for the most part) at least respectable, and a fair 
nuinber of drawings showed appreciation of somewhat subtle forms. 

Drawing from Models: The drawiugs submitted were fairly satis- 
factory and in some cases quite good. The following advice may be 
usefully given :—Aerial measurement, vertically and horizonally, at 
arm's length (with the thumbnail on the pencil) for comparing 
apparent height with width will greatly assist in securing an effect of 
flatness in circular aa well as rectilinear surfaces. The apparent rise 
of a receding line should be tested by holding the pencil horizontally 
so that it seems to touch the near end, the extremity of the pencil 
being slipped out exactly under the more distant end of the line (or, 
if the line extends to the rizht of the near point, the thumbnail slid 
along it till it is under the further point). This makes, aerially, a 
right-angled triangle whose base and (apparent) altitude combine to 
give the (apparent) inclination of the hypotenuse. 

Lower Forms.—The example set war designed to test candidates? 
powers of drawing a simple scroll and arranging thereupon a few 
leaf-like forms. Up to the limite required for rudimentary drawing 
the average was satisfactory. Rather more than 25 per cent. were 
quite good. 

Political Economy. 

Senior.—Some papers showed knowledge of principles and prac- 
tical application. In others old illustrations from Adam Smith showed 
that teachers had not kept abreast of current thought on the subject. 


Domestic Economy. 


The schools sending in candidates had made the subject one of 
definite interest. The candidates took most of the work quite 
seriously, aud had undoubtedly been very well taught. 


A vote of thanks to the Chairman for presiding concluded 
the proceedings. 


THE COLLEGE OF PRECEPTORS. 


MEETINGS OF THE COUNCIL. 


A MEETING of the Council was held at the College of Pre- 
ceptors, Bloomsbury Square, W.C , on the 28th of September, 
1918. Present: Mr. R. F. Charles, Vice-President, in the 
Chair; Mr. Bain, the Rev. J. O. Bevan, Mr. Brown, Mr. 
Cholmeley, Dr. Dickinson, Miss Frodsham, Mr. Hawe, Mr. 
Hay, Miss Lawford, Mr. Maxwell, Mr. Pendlebury, Miss Pun- 
nett, Mr. Rushbrooke, Mr. Starbuck, the Rev. Canon Swal- 
low, and Mr. Thornton. 


The Council received with deep regret the news of the death 
of the Right Rev. Bishop Mitchinson, who had been a member 
of the College for nearly fifty years, and who was at one time 
& member of the Council. 

The Secretary reported the receipt of the following letter 
from the Ministry of National Service :— 


Ministry of National Service, 
Westminster, S. W.1. 
July 31, 1918. 

Kır, —I am directed to reply to the letter of the 19th inst., signed 
on bchalf of the College of Preceptors and by the Chairman on behalf 
of the Private Schools Association, and to inform you that the posi- 
tion of teachers at private schools, not recognised by the Board of 
Education, has recently been under the consideration of this depart- 
ment. Instructions have now beeu issued that no man who is now 
whole-time engaged as a teacher of general educational subjects, 
whether, literary, technical, or scientific, in any school which was 
established before the War, and which provides a general education 
to boys or girls, and who was engaged as a teacher (not necessarily as 
& head master or at the sume school) before the War, is for the present 
to be called up for service, if he falls within the following classes, 
namely :— l 

A. Teachers of any Grade born in or before the year 1872. 

B. Head masters born in or before the year 1881 who are in 
Grade ? or Grade 3. 

C. Assistant masters born in or before the year 1877 who are 
in Grade 2 or Grade 3. 

Masters who are not protected under the above have, of course, the 
right of making application for exemption to the tribunals, in accord- 
ance with the existing tribunal regulations. — I am, Sir, your obedient 
servant, F. J. Tucker, 

for Director-General of Recruiting. 


Letters were submitted from teachers now engaged in 
military service asking that time spent in military service 
might be taken into consideration in relation to the regula- 
tion which requires & certain period of teaching experience in 
the case of candidates for the College diplomas. The Dean 
was empowered to deal with each application of that kind on 
its merits. 

Diplomas were granted to the following candidates, who 
had satisfied the prescribed conditions : — Licentiatesbip — - 
Raymond Leslie Callow; Associateship — Thomas Joseph 
Downes, Alfred Victor Evans, Brook Senior. 

The Secretary reported an increase in the number of entries 
for the September Professional Preliminary Examination as 
compared with the corresponding examination for last year. 

The following persons were elected members of tbe 
College :— 

Miss M. Bennell, B. A. Lond., A.C.P., Crouch End High School 
and College, N.8. 

Mr. F. T. Brooks, L.R. A.M., A. R. C. M., A.T.S.C., 27 Thistle- 
waite Road, Clapton, Ij.5. 

Mr. A. L. Hill, A.C.P., 2 Brecon Villas, Springfield Road, 
Windeor. 

Mr. R. J. D. Smith, A.C.P., 68 Marlborough Street, South 
Shields. 

Mr. E. T. Williams, A.C.P., Nook, Gronant Road, Prestatyn, 
North Wales. 


The following books had been presented to the College 
since the last meeting of the Council :— 


By the CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PREss.—Reddaway's Macaulay's History 
of nein, Chapter IIT. 

By W. HEFFER & SoNs.—Passy's Lectures Francaises Phonétiques. 

By MACMILLAN & Co.— Fowler's English Exercises for Middle Forms, Part I : 
Roe's Tales from Indian History. 

By the OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS.— Bryant and Hughes's Map Work ; Free- 
man's Virgil Aeneid VI; Goush's Spenser's Facrie Queene, Book V ; Hughes's 
Carlyle's Past and Present ; Thoresby Jones's Plautus Menaechmi ; Miles and 
Smith's Matthew Arnold's Essays in Criticism. 

" By Rivixaroxs.—Massard aud Durno's French Grammar ; Massard's Frencl» 
xercises, 

By the UNIVERSITY TUTORIAL PREs8.— Allen's Shakespeare’s Antony and 
Cleopatra ; Bradshaw's Social History of England. 

Calendar of National University of Ireland., 

Oalendar of St. Andrews University. 

Calendar of Glasgow University, 

Calendar of Birkbeck College. 

Calendar of University of Manitoba, 


A MEETING of the Council was held at the College of Pre- 
ceptors, Bloomsbury Square, W.C., on the 26th of October, 
1918. Present :—Sir Philip Magnus, President in the chair ; 
Prof. Adams, Dr. Armitage-Sinith, Mr. Bain, Mr. Barlet, Mr. 
F. Charles, Mr. R. F. Charles, Mr. Cholmeley, Dr. Dickinson, 
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Miss Frodsham, Mr. Gregory-Taylor, Mr. Hardie, Mr. Max- 
well, Mr. Morgan, Mr. Pendlebury, the Rev. C. J. Smith, Mr. 
Starbuck, Mr. Thornton, and Mr. Whitbread. 

The following resolution was adopted :— That this Council 
is of opinion that the benefits of any scheme for the super- 
anuuation of teachers should apply to all efficient teachers." 
A special Committee was appointed to deal with the matter. 

Miss Crookshank, Mr. Dymond, Mr. Rawlinson, and Mr. 
White were re-elected members of the Council. 

Mr. F. E. Butcher, L.C.P., Fernside, Limes Hill, Tenterden, 
was elected a member of the College. 

The following books had been presented to the College since 
the last meeting of the Council :— 

By the OXFORD UNIVERSITY PREss.— Frazer's La Victoire par les Couleurs, 
&c.: Hassall’s France Medieval and Modern: Kittson's Language Teaching: 
Papillon and Haigh’s Virgil Aeneid X ; Petrie's Introduction to Roman Histery, 
&vc., and Latin Reader. 

Calendar of Aberdeen University. 

Calendar of Edinburgh University. 

Calendar of Liverpool University. 

Calendar of University College, Cork, 

Calendar of University College. London. 

Calendar of Royal Colleges of Surgeons of England, 


RECENT EVENTS. 


TUE TEACHERS REGISTRATION COUNCIL. 


Tue Third Triennial Period of the Teachers Registration 
Council began in July, and the members assembled for the 
first time in September last. The new Council is composed 
as follows :— 

University Tracukxss! Group. 


The Hebdomadal Council of the University of Oxford —The Very 
Rev. Dr. T. B. Strong. 

The Council of the Senate of the University of Cambridze—Mr. W. 
Durnford. 

The Seuate of the University of Durham — Prof. F. B. Jevons. 

The Senate of the University of London - Sir Gregory T. Foster. 

The Council of the Victoria University of Manchester— Prof, J. J. 
Findlay. 

The Council of the University of Birmingham —Drof. E. de Selin- 
court, 

The Council of the University of Liverpool —Prof. E. T. Campagnac. 

The Council of the University of Leeds—Prof. B. M. Connal. 

The Council of the University of Shefheld-——Prof. J. A. Green. 

‘ne Council of the University of Bristol — Prof. J. Wertheimer. 

The University Court of the University of Wales—Principal Sir 

Harry Reichel. 


ELEMENTARY TEACHERS’ GROUP. 


National Union of Teachers—Mr. W. D. Bentliff, Miss I. Cleghorn, 
Miss E. R. Conway, Mr. H. Pearson, Mr. G. Sharples, Mr. 
W. B. Steer, Misa J. F. Wood. 

National Association of Head Teachers— Miss E. F. L. Goodwin, 
Mr. J. W. Ilitte. 

National Federation of Assistant Teachers — Mr. W. T. Kenward, 
Miss E. Philiips. 


SECONDARY TEACHERS’ GROUP. 


Head Masters! Conference—Mr. M. J. Rendall. 

lead Masters’ Association—Sir John McClure. 

Head Mistresses’ Assuciation—Mixs F. M. A. Gadesden, Miss E. R. 
G watkin. i ; 

Assistant Masters’ Association—Mr. A. A. Somerville. 

Assistant Mistresses’ Association — Miss E. S. Lees. 

Amoviation of Preparatory Schools — Mr. J. S. Norman. 

Private Schools Association—Mr. S. Maxwell. 

College of Preceptors —Mr. W. €. Rushbrooke. 

Teachers’ Guild-—Miss M. E. Robertson. 

Froebel Society-—-Miss L. James. 


SPECIALIST TEACHERS’ GROUP. 


As-ociation of Technical Inatitutions—Mr. F. Wilkinson. 

Association of Teachers in Technical Institutions--Mr. P. Abbott. 

National Society of Art Masters, Art Teachers’ Guiid, Royal 
Drawing Society —Mr. H. B. Carpenter. 

Royal Academy of Music, Royal College of Music, Union of Graduates 
in Music (Incorporated), Union of Directors of Music in Second- 
ary Schools, Incorporated Society of Musicians, Gruidhall School 
of Music, Royal College of Organists— Dr. H. W. Richards. 

National Shorthand Association (Incorporated) Teachers’ Section, 
Soziety of Pitman's Certificated Teachers of Shorthand, Associa- 
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tion of Book-keeping Teachers, Incorporated Society of Com- 
mercial Teachers—Mr. A. Nixon. 

Association of Teachers of Domestic Subjects—Miss M. E. Marsden. 

National Association of Manual Training Teachers, Educational 
Handwork Association--Mr. H. Turvilie. 

Incorporated Gymnasti: Teachers’ Institute, British College of 
Physical Education, Ling Association, National Society of 
Physical Education —Mr. G. M. Campbell. 

Union of Teachers of the Deaf on the Pure Oral System, National 
College of Teachers of the Deaf, College of Teachers of the 
Blind—Mr, A. J. Story. 

Smith Training College of the Royal Normal College for the Blind— 
Miss M. M. R. Garaway. 

Training College Association. (with which is amalgamated the 
Teachers’ Training Association)—Prof. John Adams. 


At its first meeting the Council unanimously elected Dr. 
Michael Sadler as Chairman for the period 1915-21. It also 
passed a resolution congratulating the Minister of Education 
on the passing of the Education Act, and another welcoming 
in general terms the proposals for the State Superannuation 
of Teachers. 

The number of applicants for admission to the Register is 
now 22,00), aud during recent months the progress has been 
very marked. Up to the middle of October there was an in- 
crease of nearly 2,020 applications as compared with the cor- 
responding part of 1917. 


ORDER or THE Britisi EMPIRE. 


Mr. R. F. Cuorurrgv, Head Master of Owens College, 
Islington, and a member of the Council of the College of Pre- 
ceptors, has been admitted tothe Order of the British Empire, 
and is therefore entitled to be described as Q.B. E. We under- 
stand that this new distinction is giving equal gratification to 
Mr. Cholmeley's friends aud to others. 


REGULATIONS FOR THE TRAINING OF TEACHERS. 

Tur Board of Education (Welsh Department) announce 
that an opportunity has been taken to revise as a whole the 
provisions relating to the preliminary education and training 
of candidates for the teaching profession, and to recast them 
in a shorter and clearer form. It is hoped that this revision 
will enable the Board to introduce some simplification of pro- 
cedure and to make some reduction in the returns at present 
required. 


Deatn or Mr. F. H. Dare, C.B., CHIEF INSPECTOR oF 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 


We regret to have to record the death of Mr. F. H. Dale, the 
Chief Inspector of Elementary Schools since 1913. He was 
educated at St. Paul’s School, obtaining a Scholarship at 
Balliol, where he obtained high distinction in classics, carrying 
off every possible University and College prize. In 1896 he 
was elected toa Feilowship at Merton College, and after a short 
period of service on the staff of Borough Road Training Col- 
lege he joined the Board of Education. His work there has 
been marked by a rare judgment and knowledge of affairs. 
Always accessible and kindly, his friendship was valued by his 
colleagues, and his generous help was welcomed by all who 
had to meet him in conferences or elsewhere. His death at 
the early age of forty-six removes one who had already done 
great service for education, and was expected to do still mere. 


MavscnIPT WmniriNG.— Fur some years past attempts have been 
made to popularize manuscript writing and to introduce it into the 
schools. The subject was discussed at the I,C.C. Teachers Con- 
ference in 1913, with the result that this method of writing was 
adopted in severa] London schools with highly gratifying results both 
as regards speed and legibility. In 1916, at the April and November 
meetings of the Child Study Society several well known educational 
experts read papers dealing with the teaching and aims of Manu- 
script Writing, and these papers were subsequently published in 
Cii/d Study for June 1916 and March 1917. Up to the present no 
books of this style of writing suitable for children have been avail- 
able. The House of Cassell have placed on the market a copybook 
at èd. net which should find a ready sale among the numerous 
teachers interested in the subject. 
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OVERSEAS. 


A NEW YORK SCHOOL. 
By EnNEsT Poore. 


(Rewritten from a Chapter of the Author's novel, 
“The Family.") 


IT was one of the poorest streets in the teeming city of New 
York. Tall, dirty tenements rose on each side. But one 
sunny April morning, just before nine o'clock, I saw this 
street gay with crowds of children, torrents of bobbing hats, 
and ribbons, frocks and blouses, shirts and breeches—vivid 
reds and yellows and blues. It was deafening with joyous 
cries, @ shrill incessant chatter-chatter, piercing yells and 
shrieks of laughter. Children, swarms of children, children 
of all sizes passed me: clean and dirty, smiling, scowling, 
hurrying, running, pummelling, grabbing, whirling each other 
round and round, till the very air seemed quivering with wild 
spirits and new lite! 

The school was close in front of them. An enormous build- 
ing of brick and tile wedged into a disordered mass of tene- 
ments, shops, and factories, it had been built around a court 
shut out from the street by a high steel fence. I squeezed 
into the gateway, through which a shouting, punching mob 
of urchins was now pushing in; and soon from a balcony 
above I looked down into the court, where out of a wild chaos 
order was appearing. Boys to the right and girls to the left 
were forming in Jong sinuous lines, and three thousand faces 
were turned towards the building. In front appeared the 
Stars and Stripes. Then suddenly I heard a crash from 
underneath the balcony, and looking down I saw a band made 
up of some thirty or forty boys. Their leader, a dark Italian 
lad, made a flourish, a pass with his baton, and the band broke 
into a blaring storm—an uproarious, booming march. The 
mob below fell into step, and line after line in single tile the 
children marched into their school. 

“Lookup! Look all around you!” I heard the principal’s 
voice in my ear. And as I looked up from the court below I 
gave a low cry of amazement. In hundreds of windows all 
around, of sweatshops, tenements, factories, in tier upon tier 
of fire escapes and even upon the roofs above, silent watchers 
had appeared. For this one moment in the day the whole 
congested neighbourhood had stopped its feverish labour and 
become an amphitheatre with all eyes upon the school. 

I had a strange confusing time. In her office, in a daze, I 
sat and heard the principal with her two assistant principals, 
her clerk and her stenographer, plunge into the routine work 
of the day. What kind of school teacher was this? She 
seemed more like the manager of ‘some buzzing factory. 
Messages kept coming constantly from classrooms, children 
came for punishment, and on each small human problem she 
was passing judgment quickly. Meanwhile a score of mothers, 
most of them Italiaus with coloured shawls upon their heads, 
had straggled in and taken seats, and one by one they came 
to her desk. For these women, who had been children in 
peasant huts in Italy, now had children of their own in the 
great city of New York, and they found it very baffling. How 
to keep them in at night? How to make them go to the 
priest? How to feed and clothe them ? How to live in these 
tenement homes, in this wild din and chaos? "They wanted 
lielp and they wanted advice. The principal spoke in Italian, 
but turning to me she would translate from time to time. 

A tired, scowling woman said: “My boy won't obey me. 
His father is dead. When I slap him he only jumps away. I 
lock him in and he steals the key; he keeps it in his pocket. 
He steals the money that I earn. He says I'm from the 
country." And a flabby, anxious woman said: “ My girl 
runs out to dance halls. Sometimes she comes back at two 
in the morning. She is fifteen and she ought to get married. 
But what can I do? A nice steady man who never dances 
comes sometimes to see her, but she makes faces and calls him 
a fatty ; she dances before him, and pushes him out and slams 
the door. What can I do?” 

* Please come and see our janitor, and make him fix our 
kitchen sink!” an angry little woman cried. '* When I try to 
wash the dishes the water spouts all over me !" 


A truant officer brought in two ragged, frightened little 
chaps. Found on the street during school hours, they had to 
give an account of themselves. Sullenly one of them gave an 
address far uptown, ten miles away. They had not been home 
for a week, he said. Was he lying? What was to be done? 
Somewhere in the City their homes must be discovered. 

And this was part and parcel of the daily work in school. 
Still dazed, disturbed but curious, I sat and watched and 
listened, while the bewildering demands kept crowding in 
upon the school. I went toa few of the classrooms and found 
that reading and writing, arithmetic, and spelling were being 
taught in ways which I had never dreamed ot. I found a kinder- 
garten class, a carpenter shop and a printing shop, a sewin 
class, and a cooking class in a large model kitchen. I watch 
the nurse in her hospital room ; I went into the dental clinic, 
where a squad of fifty urchius were having their teeth examined; 
and out upon a small side roof I found a score of small invalids 
in steamer chairs, all fast asleep. It was a strange, astounding 
school! The principal spoke of a mothers’ club and a neigh- 
bourhood association ; and I learned of other ventures here, the 
school doctor, the nurse, and the visitor endlessly making ex- 
periments, delving into the neighbourhood for ways to meet 
its problems. 

" How many children are there in the public schools of New 
York ?" I asked. 

* About eight hundred thousand," was the reply. 

I reached home limp and battered from the storm of new 
impressions. I had thought of & school as & simple place, 
filled with little children—mischievous at times, perhaps, and 
some with dirty faces, but still with minds and spirits clean, 
unsoiled as yet by contact with the grim spirit of the town. 
Instead of that I had been disturbed and thrilled by the 
presence all around me of something wild, barbaric, dark, 
compounded of the city streets, of surging crowds, or rushing 
feet. But I could still hear that band. And behind its blar- 
ing crash and din | had felt the vital throbbing of a tremen- 
dous joyousness, of gaiety, fresh hopes and dreams, of leaping 
young emotions like deep buried bubbling springs bursting 
up resistlessly to renew the fevered life of the town! 

And I thought: “ In this strenuous chaotic seething life of 
ours there are many Torces working ceaselessly for & deeper 
and richer and wider democracy, more justice and more free- 
dom, more true feeling and clear thinking for every man and 
woman and child. But of all such forces none compares to 
this tremendous growing power of our American public 
schools.” 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANOE IN THE UNITED STATES. 


By Joun M. BREWER, of the State Normal School, 
Los Angeles, California. 


Epucation in the United States has always been practical 
in the sense that it is intended to help children live their daily 
lives more intelligently. Ten years ago a group of Boston people 
wished the schools to aid the childreu to understand tlie com- 
plexities of the occupational world and fit themselves for 
making the inevitable decisions necessary to take their places 
as self-supporting and effective citizens. Accordingly teachers 
were instructed concerning many occupations, the advantages 
of each, the disadvantages, the requirements for success, 
remuneration, desirable preparation, and the relation of the 
occupation to life. Other cities all over the country took up 
the work, but it was soon found that a more comprehensive 
programme for vocational guidance was needed. Such plans 
are now being worked out, and they include six general 
features, outlined as follows: 

1. The school work must be improved to give the child a 
better foundation on which to build his career. Thus, every 
boy and girl in a democracy must be given some knowledge 
of economics and sociology so that he can become an intelligent 
voter, protect himself from exploitation, understand some of 
the principles of effective co-operation, and find out the basic 
principles on which occupational relationships rest. The 
studies of the child must aid him to analyse and solve his 
present and future problems. It is becoming evident that the 
child's education must be broad; he must, of course, study 
book subjects, but he must also have some elementary practice 
in mechanical exercises, in gardening, in commercial opera- 
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tions, and in the co-operative activities represented by pupil 
self-government and student activities. 

2. The more common occupations should be studied so that 
the child may have the benefit of & comprehensive survey as 
& basis for choice. This survey is made in many schools 
through geography, civics or language, but in a growing 
number there is & separate class for the study of occupations, 
sometimes called the “ life-career class." Not alone has this 
study an individual value, but it is also important as showing 
the interdependence of people and the bonds of sympathy 
which unite us to people in all kinds of callings all over the 
world.- 

3. After the enlightenment of a broad ... school pro- 
gramme, together with a survey of occupations, the child is 
better fitted to think about his own choice. This choice may 
be made by the process of elimination, each child studying 
several occupations until his interest centres on one. Although 
vigorous attempts have been made to find short cuts based on 
physical and mental tests of various kinds, on the whole the 
selection of one’s occupation is a matter of study and indivi- 
dual decision. Advice will help if offered by one who knows 
the person and the vocations. 

4. After the choice is made the child is ready for vocational 
education. During the past few years marvellous progress 
has been made in this field, and recent stimulus has come 
through the aid furnished the states by the national govern- 
ment. Much vocational education, especially in the trades, is 
being carried on under a part-time arrangement, that is, half 
the time in school and the other half in the shop. This enables 
the boy or girl to earn money to continue studying longer, 
and gives amore intelligent and practical education than could 
either the school or shop alone. 

9. Beginning work is difficult for the boy or girl, because 
no satisfactory way has been found to bring job and worker 
together, and because the worker is so seldom instructed in 
his new duties. Many progressive schools try to gather and 
disseminate knowledge about openings and to supervise the 
early experiences of young workers. In many factories and 
stores special officers are given the duty of hiring and teach- 
ing the new workers, making transfers and promotions, caring 
for their welfare, and otherwise improving the personnel of 
the establishment. Municipal, state, and national employment 
bureaux and exchanges are gradually tending to supplant the 
privately owned employment agency. 

6. This war has shown that the working experiences of all 
people must be made to contribute to their development and 
progress, and that it 1s unsafe in a democracy to allow industry 
to crush men's initiative or to throw them on the scrap heap. 
Accordingly employment managers are beiug trained, plans 
for co-operation between management and men tried, foremen 
instructed how to lead and teach instead of boss, and many 
establishments are making a serious etfort to guarantee a satis- 
factory career aud au American standard of living to every 
worker. s 

The vocational guidance movement is oue of the biggest 
efforts in American education to-day. It is concerned with 
the progressive improvement of schools and industrial condi- 
tions, and with helping each child to make his vocational deci- 
sions in a manner beneficial to himself and to society. 


— 


MANCHESTER GRAMMAR ScuooL War MraontAL.—A Committee of 
old boys, with Lord Sumner of Ibstone as President, and Sir John 
Bradbury, K.C.B., Secretary of the Treasury, as Treasurer, is appeal- 
ing for a sum of at least £20,000 to commemorate the Old Boys—more 
than 4,000 in number — who have served in the fighting forces in this 
war, over 400 of whom have given their lives. The objecta of the 
fund are: (a) To assist in the upbringing of the children, sons or 
daughters, of any Old Boys who have fallen or been disabled ; (b) to 
erect a permanent and worthy memorial in the school: (c) to issue a 
Book of Remembrance; (d) to provide new aud enlarged accommo- 
dation for the teaching of science, having regard to the demands 
foreshadowed by the report of science teaching recently published. 
“ We cannot think," say the Committee, ‘‘ of any better War Memo- 
rial to those who have fallen than in helping the school thus to train 
more efficiently those who must take their places in building the new 
order of the future." "The Committee invite propoeals for commemo- 
rative scholarships some of which have been already founded. Dona- 
tions should be sent to Sir John Bradbury’s colleague in the treasurer- 
ship, Mr. R. T, Hindley, William Deacons Bank, Manchester. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


EDUCATION. 
Comparative Education. By Peter Sandiford. 
Welsh Education. By Perrie Williams. Constable, 5s. net. 
The Passman. By R. L. Archer. Black, 3s. 6d. net. 
The Doctrines of the Great Educators. By R. R. Rusk. 
millan, 5s. net. 
Learners as Leaders. 
ls. 6d. net. 
Living Water. 


Dent, 8s. 6d. net. 


Mac- 
By H. Spenser Wilkinson. Longnians, 


By Harold Begbie. Headley Bros., 25. 6d. net. 


Natural Science and the Classical System in Edueation. By Sir 
Kay Lankester. K.C.B., F.R.S. Heinemann, 2s. 6d. net. 
Religion and Religious Teaching. By E. T. Canmpagnac. Cam- 


bridge University. Press, 3s. net. 

Public School Christianity. By E. F. Duggan. 
noting Christian Knowledge. ls. net. 
Examinations and their Relation to Culture and Efficiency. By 

P. J. Haitog, C.I.E., M.A., B.Se. Constable, 3s. 6d. 
The W.E.A. Education Yearbook. Workers’ Educational Asso- 
ciation. 


Society for Pro- 


. 


Man and Machine Power in War and Reconstruction. By Capt. 
J. W. Petavel, R.E. (retired). University of Calcutta. 


The New Teaching. By John Adans, LL.D. 
Hodder & Stoughten. 10s. 6d. net. ; 

The Plavwork Book. By Ann Macheth. Methuen, 3s. 6d. net. 

The Twin Ideals: An Educated Commonwealth. Vols. I and II. 


By James W. Barrett, K.B.E., C.B., C.M.G., M.D., M.S., 


M.A., B.Sc., 


F.R.C.8§. Eng. Lewis. 
CLASSICS. 
The New Latin Primer. By J. P. Postgate, M.A.. Litt.D. 
Cassell. 
Virgil: Aeneid VI. By C. E. Freeman. Clarendon Press, 
ls. 9d. 


Virgil: Aeneid X. By. T. L. Papillon, M.A., and A. E. Haigh, 
M.A. Clarendon Press, 2s. 

A Latin Reader. By A. Petrie, M.A. Oxford University Press, 
3s. 6d. 

An Introduction to Roman History, Literature, and Antiquities. 
By A. Petrie, M.A. Oxford University Press, 2s. 


T. Macci Plavti Menaeclini. By P. Thoresby Jones. Clarendon 
Press. 

Classical Association Proceedings, Vol. XV. John Murray, © 
2s. Od. 


The Year's Work in Classical Studies, 1917. 
lee. M.A., C.B.E. John Murray, 2s. 6d. 


MODERN LANGUAGES. 

France: Medieval and Modern. By Arthur 
Clarendon Press, 58. net. 

Easiest French Reader. By Mare Ceppi. G. Bell. Is. 6d. net. 

France the Apostle and the Ethics of the War. By Paul 
Hvacinthe Loyson. University of London Press, Ltd., 38. 
net. 

Translation from French. 
James M. Moore, M.A, 
net. 

Lectures Françaises Phonétiques. 
Lettres. Hetfer, 1s. 3d. net. 

Nouveaux Récits Héroiques. By M. Charles Guyon. 
Mare Ceppi. Bell, Is. 9d. net. 


By Stephen Crase- 


Hassall, M.A. 


By R. L. Graeme Ritchie. M.A., and 
Cambridge University Press, 6s. 6d. 


By Paul Passy, Docteur ès 
Edited by 


A French Accuracy Notebook. By E. Allison. Peers, M.A. 
Dent. 
Victor Hugo and his Poetry. By Wiliam Henry Hudson. 


Harrap, 1s. 6d. net. 

Russian Accentuation. By E. G. Underwood, B.A., B. és L., 
B.Se. Blackie, 33s. 6d. net. 

Selections of Russian Poetry. Edited by B. A. Rudzinsky and 
Stella Gardiner, M.A. Introduction by Sir Donald Mac- 
alister. Blackie, 2s. 6d. 

A Russian Notebook. By E. G. Underwood, P.A., B. ès L., 
B.Se. Blackie, 3s. 6d. net. 

A Russian Vocabulary. By E. G. Underwood, B.A., B. ès L.. 
B.Sc. Blackie. 2s. 6d. net. 

Trozos de Historía. By Forrest Eugene Spencer, M.A. Ginn. 

Novela Americana.— María. By Jorge Isaacs. Edited by Dr. 
Ralph Hayward Keniston, Ph.D. Ginn. 

Theory and Practice of Language Teaching. Bv E. Creagh Kitt- 
son. B.A.. B. és L. Clarendon Press. 4s. net. 
Schritt fur Schritt. By Hanna M. Oehlmann. Ginn. 
Modern Language Teaching. Vol. NIV, Nos. 3 und 4. 

by J. G. Anderson. Black, 1s. 6d. net. 


Edited 
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The “Modern Language Review. Vol. NIII. Nos. 2 and 3. 
Edited by J. G. Robertson, G. C. Moore Smith, and J. 
Fitzmaurice-Kelly. Carrbridge University Press, ds. net. 

ENGLISH. 
English for Technical Students. By F. F. Potter. Pitinan, 2s. 


het. 
George Meredith. By J^ H. E. Crees. Blackwell, 6s. net. 
Studies in Literature. By Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch. Cambridge 
University Press, 10s. 6d. net. 
Matthew Arnold : Essays in Criticism. By C. A. Miles and L. 


Smith. Clarendon Press, 3s. 6d. net. 

Carlyle, Past and Present. By A. M. D. Hughes, M.A. 
Clarendon Press, 3s. 6d. net. 

Essays on Goldsmith by Scott, Macaulay, and Thackeray. Selec- 


tions from his works by G. E. Hadow and C. B. Wheeler. 
Clarendon Press, 2s. 6d. net. 

Macaulay's Life of Johnson. By John Downie, M.A. Blackie, 
ls. 6d. net. 


Johnson and Goldsmith and their Poetry. By W. H. Hudson. 


Harrap. Ils. 6d. net. 

Tales from Indian History. By A. 8. Roe. Macmillan. 1s. 6d. 
net. 

Norman's English. Grammar. By J. 8. Norman, M.A. Year- 


book Press. ls. 6d. net. 

Spenser's Faerie Queene, Book V. 
Clarendon. Press, 3s. net. 

Tne Coming of Arthur and the Passing of Arthur. 
Tennyson. With Introduction 
B.A. Blackie, 9d. net. 

The Senior Tropical Reader. By Sir Francis Watts, R.C.M.G., 
and the Rev. C. H. Branch. B.A. Blackie. 2s. 


By A. B. Gough, M.A. 
By Lord 


and Notes by David Frew, 


Texts for Students (No. 2).---Seleetions from Matthew Paris. 
Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, 9d. net. 
Texts for Students (No. 3).—Selections from Giraldus Cun- 


brensis. Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, 9d. net. 
HISTORY. ; 
A History of Everyday Things in England : Part I. By Marjorie 
and C. H. B. Quennell. Batsford, Ss. 6d. net. 


A Social History of England. By F. Bradshaw, M.A. Univer 
sity Tutorial Press. 
A History of England. By H. O. Arnold-PForster. Cassell, 


Ts. Gd. net. 


The Story of the People of Britain: Book T. By Mary Sarson. 
Cambridge University Press, 2s. 
The Storv of the People of Britain : Book IT. By Mary Sarson. 
l l : : 


Cambridge University Press, 2s. 3d. 


The Store of the People of Britain : Book DNI. By Luey Hanson. 


Cambridge University. Press, 2s. 6d. 
The Story of the People of Britain: Book IV. By Lucy. Hanson. 


Cambridge University Press. 2s. Ud. 


An Elementary History of India. For Junior Classes. By 
Michael Prcthero. Blackie, ls. 6d. net. 
The Citizen. Reader. By the Right Hon. W. E. Forster. 


Cassell. 

Macaulav's History of England: Chapter IIT. Edited by W. F. 
Reddaway., M.A. Cambridge University Press. 2s. 3d. net. 

A First History of England. By M. W. Keatinge, M.A. 
Black, 3a. 6d. net. 

Helps for Students of Historv.— No. 1: Episcopal Registers of 
England and Wales. By R. C. Fowler, B.A. Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge. 6d. net. 

Helps for Students of History.- -No. 2: Municipal Records. By 
P. J. C. Hearnshaw. Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge., Gd. net. 

Helps for Students of Historv.—No. 3: Medieval Reckonings of 
Time. By R. L. Poole, M.A. Society for Promoting Chris- 
tian. Knowledge, 6d. net. 


Helps for Students of History.—No. 4: The Public Record 
Office. By Charles Johnson, M.A. Society for Promoting 


Christian Knowledge, 6d. net. 


Journal of the Historical Association. Vol. TIT, Nos. 9, 10, and 


11. Edited by Prof. A. F. Pollard, M.A. Macmillan, each 
ls. net. 
GEOGRAPHY. 
Map Work. By V. Sevmour Bryant and T. H. Hughes. 
Clarendon Press. 5s. net. 
South America. By Nellie B. Allen. Ginn. 
History's Background. Book TILT: The British Isles. Bv J. S. 


Townsend, B.A., and T. Franklin, A.C.P. 
nef. 

Maemillan’s Geographical Exercise Books.— VITE : Physical Geo- 
graphy. With Questions by B. C. Wallis, B.Se. ls. 6d. 
net. 


Maenillan, 2s. 


-* 


Contouring and Map Reading. Mac- 
millan, 2s. 


By B. C. Wallis, B.Sc. 


RELIGION. 

The Book of Deuteronomy in the Revised Version. 
duction and Notes by Sir George Adam Smith. 
University Press, 6s. 6d. net. 

How to Head the Bible in the 'Twentieth Century. By Dr. 
Sophie Bryant. Dent, 3s. 6d. net. 

The New Testament for Schools. By Canon Morley Stevenson, 
M.A., and C. W. Bailey. M.A. Deut, 3s. net. 


With Intro- 
Cambridge 


Murbv's Larger Scripture Manuals.—II Samuel (revised ver- 
sion). With Introduction, Maps, and Notes. By G. W. 


Wade, D.D., and J. H. Wade, M.A. 3s. 6d. net. 

Murby's Smaller Scripture Manuals.—II Samuel (revised ver- 
sion). With Introduction, Maps, and Notes. By G. W. 
Wade, D.D.. and J. H. Wade, M.A. ls. 6d. net. 

Texts for Students.—Nos. 4 and 5: A Translation of the Latin 
Writings of St. Patrick. By Newport J. D. White, D.D. 
Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, 6d. net. 


MATHEMATICS AND SCIENCE. 
Equations. By H. Bateman, Ph.D. Longmans, 


Differential 
16s. net. 

Numerical Trigonometry. 

net. 

Elementary Course in Differential Equations. 

Maurus, M.Sc. Ginn. 

Selwyn's Metric Conversion Tables. 
2s. 6d. net. 

Matrices and Determinoids (Vol. ID., By C. E. Cullis, M.A. 
Cambridge University Press, 42s. net. 

An Introductory Treatise on Dynamjcal Astronomy. By H. C. 
Plummer, M.A. Cambridge University Press, 18s. net. 
American Journal of Mathematics. Edited by Frank Morley. 

Johns Hopkins Press. 
Elements of the Electromagnetic Theory of Light. 
Silberstein, Ph.D. Longmans. 3s. 6d. net. 
Magnetic Measurements and Experiments. 
Palmer, B.Sc. Murby, 1s. 6d. net. 
Electrical Experiments. By A. Risdon Palmer, B.Se. 
Is. 6d. net. 


By P. Abbott, B.A. Longmans, 5s. 


An By E. J. 


By W. Erskine Dommett. 


By Ludwik 
By A. Risdon 


Murby, 


A Complete Course of Volumetric Analysis. By William T. 
Boone, B.Sc. Blackie, 3s. 6d. net. 
The Future of Pure and Applied Chemistry. Presidential 


Address by Prof. Win. Jackson Pope at Annual Meeting of 
Chemical Society. 
The Science of Health and Home-making. 
M.A. Bell, 8s. 6d. net. 
Mathematical and Science Papers. 
B.se. Arnold, 1s. 3d. net. 


By E. C. Abbett, 


Edited by Terry Thomas, 


Technology (Vol. IN, 1915) The Journal of the Manchester 
Municipal College of Technology. 
NATURE STUDY. 
Kingsway «cries. — The Teacher's Book of Nature Study 
(Vol. IID. Evans, 4s. 6d. net. 
Nature Stories to tell Children. By H. Waddingham Seers. 
Harrap, 3s. 6d. net. 
MUSIC. 
Peasant Dances and Songs of Many Lands. By Mrs. C. W. 


KKimmins. Evans. 

The Laureate Song Book: Part T. Adopted and composed by 
Thomas F. Dunhill. E. Arnold, 3s. 

Barnett. House Papers.—No. 3: The Needs of Popular Musical 


Education, By Sir W. Henry Hadow, D.Mus. Oxford 
University Press, 6d. 
NOT CLASSIFIED. 


The Kingsway Series.—The Teachers Book of Story Lessons. 
Evans, 5s. net. 

A Manual of Personal Hygiene. By George D. Bussey. Ginn. 

How to Beconie a Woman Doctor. By Emily L. B. Forster. 
C. Griffin & Co., 3s. net. 

The Hoya] Navy, 1815-1915. By Admiral the Merquess of 
Milford Haven, P.C.. G.C.B., LL.D. Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press, 2s. 6d. net. 

Food Problems. By A. N. Farmer and Janet Rankin Hunting- 
don. Ginn. 

Food Gardening. For Beginners and Experts. 
tine Davis, B.Sc. Bell, 1s. net. 

War Addresses of Woodrow Wilson. With Introduction 
Notes by Arthur Roy Leonard, M.A. Ginn. 

Economy of Energy. By Eustace Miles, M.A. 
5s. net. 


By B. Valen- 
and 


Sampson Low, 
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PELMANISM AND PEACE. 


By ARTHUR F. THORN, | 
Author of ** Richard Jefferies and Civilization," * Social Satires,” &c. 


THE truth th&t civilization has been strained almost to 
breaking point by the War will not be denied by those who 
are able to recall the cataclysmic events of the past four and 
& half years. Nothing less than & revolution has taken place 
in society, but its progress has been too gradual for imme- 
diate realization ; the spectacular horrors of modern warfare 
have largely distracted the public consciousness from the 
social changes which have come about as a result of world 
conflict, but when peace comes these things will need to be 
&ppreciated in their true perspectives. The future will con- 
sist mainly of social problems that will demand the concen- 
trated mental effort of every individual brain. Vital national 
issues directly affecting the lives of the people will demand 
serious consideration and successful treatment, not only by a 
few men of genius, but by the people themselves. "There will 
be a vacuum in the social atmosphere that will draw all men- 
talities into its vortex, and if those mentalities are insuf- 
ficiently equipped for the strain which will be put upon them, 
then the wisest plans of the minority will prove ineffectual. 

How few are able to grasp mentally the significance of the 
pun moment, or to visualize the intensely dramatic possi- 

ilities of the near future? How few are able to perceive 
that the War has, in the sense of destruction, set civilization 
back & century, and that it will be absolutely necessary to re- 
pair the wreckage as soon as possible after peace is declared ? 
The emotional reaction of joy that will inevitably succeed the 
birth of peace will, for a time, subordinate every other public 
emotion. One can quite clearly vizualize a condition of happy 
chaos that will laugh in the face of serious thought and be 
quite unable to appreciate the fact that grave danger still 
threatens civilization; that nothing short of collective intelli- 
Sene and collective thinking will assure a sane future for 

emocracy. The future needs thought as the human body 
needs food; it needs dynamic ideas and ideals, it needs effec- 
tively applied mental science, and it needs human understand- 
ing. The failure of the past to secure to the people a general 
high standard of living and social security which might leave 
man free to become aware of his higher mental self ; this 
failure has been due to the absence of collective thought—the 
failure, in fact, of the average undeveloped mind. Let us ex- 
amine this question closely. Great ideals and schemes for 
the betterment of mankind have been conceived and expressed 
by thinkers whose sole motive was the uplifting of their fellow 
men. They had no axe to grind—men like Ruskin, William 
Morris, Tolstoi, Emerson, and many others, whose life work 
was directed towards the elevation of mankind. ‘These great 
men were not in themselves failures; they expressed their 
ideas very clearly; it is humanity that has failed, not the men 
of genius who have pointed a way to emancipation. Why 
have these mental pioneers been unable to produce a full and 
satisfactory result? Why has humanity failed to utilize the 
ideals of its great teachers ? There is no excuse for humanity ; 
humanity has consistently refused to think ; it has neglected tts 
mind ; failed to realize the importance of ideas, and, in so 
doing, has allowed the paralysing forces of ignorance to over- 
whelm it. False dignity cannot point a flaw in this argument ; 
it is as clear as the sun in mid-heaven. 

Thought, rightly directed and intelligently applied to the 
complex problems of human life, can alone lift the racebeyond 
the devastating effects of mental apathy and intellectual 
inertia. We have neglected our brains; we have failed to 
apprehend the infinite power of mind, and we suffer in conse- 
quence. Then, it will at once be said, education is also a 
failure. What has education been doing all these years? 
What is wrong with our educational system that the average 
person is not, in the highest sense of the word, educated ? The 
answer is, that educationists have been much too anxious to 
provide a utilitarian education; an education purposely de- 
signed to fit in with conventional ideas of life aud with things 
48 they are. Educationists have not properly appreciated the 
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impart much valuable technical knowledge, aud, &t the same 
time, fail to draw out those vital qualities of personal initia- 
tive aud individual thought which are alone able to develop 
the pupils' highest potentialities. "The result of such educa- 
tion is not à mind alive to the colour and joyous possibilities 
of life, but a mind encumbered with a certain mechanical 
arrangement of facts that are, within limits, quite useful, but 
which are also narrowly restricted, and do not as a rule 
enable the individual to become intimate with the possibilities 
of his or her own unique personality. 

The whole problem of the future, in which it is generally 
admitted that reconstruction shall be the most important task, 
is a problem which involves the mental response of the people 
to the idea of reconstruction in all its phases. People in all 
classes of society will need to think and analyse tor them- 
selves; they will have te discuss national affairs and bring 
their minds to bear intelligently upon the various aspects of 
social reconstruction. They will have to be mentally awake 
not only to their own personal interests, but also to the inter- 
ests of others. The future will demand a clarified perception 
of right values and sane ideals; it will need clear, energetic 
brains and sensitive imaginations—mental qualities which do 
not develop without systematic exercise and rightly directed 
interest and concentration. The need for the healthy activity 
of these mental faculties exists increasingly, and the Pelman 
System of Mind and Memory Training has evolved side by 
side with this need. The Pelman System of mental educa- 
tion is nothing more nor lessthan a proved developer of every 
healthy and progressive activity of the human mind. There 
Training more likely to stimulate the latent powers of the un- 
would appear to be no other system of Mind and Memory 
developed brain and prepare it for the intense intellectual 
battles of the future. The Pelman System invariably produces 
that requisite mental vitality and keen perception that can 
alone prove successful in a world fighting for existence with 
ideas. The Pelman System is more scientific and more certain 
of its ground than any other system which claims to provide 
an incentive to thought and a stimulus to imagination. It has 
psychology for its basis, whereas conventional education re- 
gards psychology as a mere branch of mental science, and 
does not normally include it in the popular curriculum. This 
oversight has caused the failure of conventional education 
just as the recognition of the psychological basis of mental 
life has proved the success of the Pelman System. 

Brietly, then, the coming of peace will demand collective 
thinking; it will demand the serious consideration of, and 
creation of, ideas; it will demand intelligence. Nothing less 
than efficiently educated brains will be qualified to deal with 
those supreme national issues which must affect the race 
generally. Nothing short of national mental education will 
be of &ny practical value in the enormous task of social recon- 
struction. Pelmanism will play a much greater part in the 
shaping of our national future than many of us imagine. The 
world cannot become safe for the people and for posterity until 
each individual uuit in society fully realizes the possibilities 
of their own particular mentality and its power over the con- 
ditions of life which form its environment. The hopes which 
mental edueation holds out for the future are stupendous. 
There is no limit to the happy possibilities of the future if 
only humanity will collectively realize the divine potentiali- 
ties of thought, and awaken to the necessity of creating a 
condition of human life which shall bless the children of 
to-morrow and justify the sacrifice and Rouen of to-day. 

* * 


* Mind and Memory" (in which the Pelman Course is fully 
described, with a Synopsis of the lessons) will be sent, gratis and 
post free, together with a full reprint of " Trutl/s" famous 
report on the Pelman System, and a form entitling readers 
of the EpvcaTIoNAL Times to the Complete Course for one-third 
less than the usual fees, on application to the Pelman Institute, 


fact of individual psychology. Conventional education may | 374 Pelinan House, Bloomsbury Street, London, W.C.1. 
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G. BELL & 


MATHEMATICS. 


A First Course in the Calculus. By W. P. MirxE, M.A., 
D.Sc., Mathematical Master at Clifton College, Bristol, Examiner in 
Mathematies, University of St. Andrews, and G. J. B. WESTCOTT, 
M.A., Head Mathematical Master, Bristol Grammar School, formerly 
Scholar of Queen's College, Oxford, and University Mathematical 
Exhibitioner. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. Ready this Mon. 

The first part of this First Course is devoted to the Differential Calculus, 
with applications to Rates, Maxima and Minima, and Geometry. The 
second half deals with the processes of Integration in their application 
to Areas, Volumes, Centres of Gravity, Moments of Inertia, and Centres 
of Pressure. 


Statics. By R. C. FAwpnv, M.A., B.Sc., Head of the Military 
and Engineering Side, Clifton College, 4s. 6d. Also Part I, Third 
Edition, 3s. : Part II, 2s. 6d. 

Dynamies. By R. C. Fawpry, M.A., B.Sc., Part I, Second 
Edition, 3s. ; Part II, Ready in Autumn, 2s. 6d. l 

“ Mr. Fawdry has performed his task with the sure touch of one who is 
familiar with all the difficulties which beginners of this subject experience. 

—School World. 


Commercial Arithmetic and Accounts. By A. Rispon 
PALMER, B.A., B.8c., and JAMES STEPHENSON, M.A., M.Com., B.Sc. 
(Econ.), both of the Regent Street Polytechnic. _ 

Now Ready.—Part I, Third Edition, 2s. 6d. net; with Answers, 3s. net. 
Part II, Second Edition, 2s. 6d. net; with Answers, 3s. net. Parts I 
and II in one volume, 4s. net; with Answers, 5s, net. Answers 
separately, Part I, 6d. net; Part II, 1s. net. Parts I and II, 1s. 6d. net. 


** It almost makes one wish one were a modern child, so that one could be 
educated on such a book.’’— Nature. 


A Shilling Arithmetie. By J. W. RoBERTSON, M.A., B.Sc., 
Mathematical Master, Robert Gordon’s College, Aberdeen, and Lec- 
turer at Aberdeen Technical College. Fifth Edition, 1s, 6d. net; with 
Answers, 2s, net. 

" Deserves the attention of the teacher, . ) 

arranged original examples. . . . Not overloaded with text... . 

a useful set of forty test papers." — Nature. 


. . Carefully devised and 
There is 


Messrs. BELL issue standard text-books of 
Arithmetic, Algebra, Geometry, and 
Trigonometry 
by Messrs. PENDLEBURY, BAKER and 
BOURNE, BORCHARDT and PERROTT, &c. 


For details and prices please apply to York House. 


FRENCH. 


LATEST PUBLICA TIONS. l 
A Matriculation French Free Composition for Middle and 
Higher Forms. By F. A. HEDGCOCK, M.A., D. ès L., French Master 
at University College School, London, and H. LUGUET. On novel lines 
for Matriculation Standard. Illustrated. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


Nouveaux Réeits Héroiques. A New War Reader, contain- 
ing '' Les Canadiens Héroiques," * Les Enfants Héroiques de 1914," 
and “ La Guerre des Tanks," Edited by Marc CEPPI. Illustrated by 
French Artists, With or without Full Vocabulary. 1s. 9d. net. 

** There is no doubt that these tales will be read with absorbed interest 
by all the children who are at all capable of doing so, The last story, ‘ La 
Mort du Tank,’ is exciting enough for any guide, scout, or cadet.” — Times 
Educational Supplement. 


Easiest French Reader. By Marc CEPPI, Whitgift School, 
Croydon. Printed in large, clear type for small children. Illustrated, 
with exercises. With or without Full Vocabulary. 1s. 6d. net. 


“ .. . educationally sound . . . These little sketches are full of interest.” 
— Times Educational Supplement. 


Jean-Robert Flambard, potache. A French Boy at School 
and in the Field. By M. A. DELANY, Professeur au Lycée de Tours. 
Pustimted, Crown 8vo, 1s. 6d. net; or with Vocabulary and Notes, 

s. net. 
“This account of a French lycée is delightful.”—The Journal of 

Education. 


Flips et Compagnie. By Marc Cerri. Illustrated Stories 
of Animal Life. With or without Vocabulary and Questionnaire, 


1s. 6d. net. 
TWO WAR READERS. 
C'est la Guerre! Stories of the Great War. By Marc 
CEPPI. Fully Illustrated, with or without Vocabulary, 5th Edition, 
18, 6d. net. 
Récits Héroiques. By CHARLES Guyon, Inspecteur d'Acadé- 
mie Honoraire. Edited, with Questionnaire and Vocabulary, by Marc 


CEPPI. With 16 Illustrations. With or without Vocabulary. 4th 
Edition. 1s. 6d. net. 


Gase’s French Dictionaries. 
New editions with Military Supplements, 


Gem, Is. 6d. net. Pocket, 35s. net. 
Concise, 4s. 6d. net. Standard, 12s. 6d. net. 


— 


SONS, Ltd. 


—— ——— áp € —Dó- RECHTEN 
YORK HOUSE, PORTUGAL ST., LONDON, W.C.2. 
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BOOKS 
FOR & 
TEACHERS HANDWORK 


HANDWORK AND GEOGRAPHY. By G, PICKERING, F.G.S., Head 
Master of the Gu Pease Memorial. School, Darlington ; and 
J. B. ROBINSON, F.R.G.S.. Principal of the Great Yarmouth 
Summer School. With a Foreword by J. A. GREEN, M.A., Pro- 
essor of Education in the University of Sheffield. 


Most of this book is a handy guide, with numerous useful exercises to 
all the outdoor work which lies on the borderland between Mathematies 
and Geography, and forms an elementary introduction to Surveying and 
Geodesy.. he second part is on similar practical and useful lines, and 
will be especially useful to those who wish to teach their pupils a little 
Astronomy. The models suggested are simple and eminently useful, 


Part I, demy 8vo, 102 pp., 83 illustrations, 2/6 net. 
Part II, demy 8vo, 140 pp., 112 illustrations, 3/- net. 


HANDWORK AND PRACTICAL ARITHMETIC. By Geo. F. 
Jounson, Editor of “ Educational Handwork," Inspector of 
Handwork, Liverpool Education Committee. With an Intro- 
duction by J. A. GREEN, M.A., Professor of Education in the 
University of Sheffield. 

The work is divided into seven parts, the whole forming a continuous 
treatise on the fundamental principles of Arithmetic, Geumnatey, and 
Mensuration. The first four parts are contained in the first volume, 
and the last three parts in the second volume. 


Demy 8vo, illustrated; vol. I, 128 pp., 3/- net. Vol. II, 
106 pp., 2/6 net. 


SIMPLE LESSONS IN COLOUR. I—COMMON OBJECTS. By 
HERBERT A. RANKIN, Art Master, Silver and Bronze Medallist. 


A Practical Manual suitable for all who would master the elementary 
principles of colour as applied both toanimate and inanimate objects. 


age YO, cloth, 160 pp., 36 full-page coloured plates, 


SIMPLE LESSONS IN COLOUR. II— FLOWERS. By the same 
uthor. 


ART 


In demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 184 pp., with 40 full-page coloured 
plates. Price 5/- net. 


PENCIL DRAWING. By the same Author. 

This Manual is addressed especially to teachers learning the art of 
teachin drawing, and should prove of t assistance in removing 
practical difficulties, and also give considerable insight intothe principles 
underlying the rules and conventions of the subject. 


In demy 8vo, cloth giit, 153 illustrations, 220 pp. 
5/- net. 


PASTEL WORK. By the same Author, 
The plates chosen to illustrate the scheme in this manual are of such 
articles as can easily be obtained at any time of the year. 


In demy 8vo, cloth, 160 pp., with 32 full-page colour plates. 
Price 5/- net. 


PASTEL WORK (FLOWERS). By the same Author, 

The developments necessary in the application of colour to plant life 
are fully described. A seasonal course of nature work with crayons has 
been fully provided for. 


In demy 8vo, cloth, 188 pp., with 36 beautiful full- a 
coloured plates. 5/- net. page 


THE TEACHING OF COLOUR. By the same Author. 

The primary aim of the present volume is to present colour problems, 
really in the observational exercises, in as simple & manner as 
possible. 


In demy 8vo, cloth gilt 178 ., With 55 beauti 
in colour and black and white. 6- net. ful plates 


BOOK-BINDING AS A HANDWORK SUBJECT. By J. HALLIDAY, 
Handtcork Master, County Technical Secondary School, Working- 
ton; Lecturer in Handwork, Cumberland Count Council; Mem- 
ber of the Staff, Brighton Summer School, &c. 
by Canon H. D. RAwNSLEY, Hon Secretary of the Secondary 

hoole Association, dc. 


Demy 8vo, cloth, 74 pp., with 58 illustrations and diagrams. 
Price 2/- net. 


WOOD, WIRE AND CARDBOARD. By J. G. ADAMS and C. A. 
ELLIOTT. With a Foreword by R. Hupson, M.A., Principal of 
St. Mark's Training College, Chelsea, S. W. 


Demy 8vo, cloth, 116 pp., with 62 black and white illustra- 
tions, 2/6 net. 


Full catalogue and special leaflets gladly sent by 
SIR ISAAC PITMAN 1 AMEN CORNER, 
AND SONS, LTD. LONDON, E.C. 4. 


Price 
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SOME OF OUR BOOKS FOR 
HISTORY 
McDOUGALL'8 


MODERN TIMES The Empire and the World sinoe 1789 
A Positively Brilliant Book for pupils from 14 to 17, 2e. 6d. 


McDOUGALL'S HISTORICAL READERS 


On the Onen tie System 


Junior—Book 1(8td. 1)... 18. 2d. Introductory (Std. 4)... 1s. 6d. 
» » 2(8Rtd.2).. te 3d. Preparatory (Std. e) .. 1e. 9d. 
» »» 3 (Std. 3) .. te Bd. Complete (Std. 6)... 2e. 6d. 
McDOUGALL'S 


BRITAIN BEFORE THE UNION (stds. 4 & 5) te. Od. 
BRITAIN AFTER THE UNION (Stds. 5-7) 1e. 9d. 


McDOUGALL'8 ROMANCE OF HISTORY 

, À very handsome and attractive series 
l. Tales of Old Time  ... 6d. nett 4. The Brave Days of Old... 1e. 6d. 
2. Stories of Former Days Sd. nett 5. Tales from Welsh Legend 10d. nett 
3. Talesof Famous People 10d. nett 6. Paths of Empire ... .. 19. Od. 


McDOUGALL’S LITTLE DRAMAS OF HISTORY 
History taught by the Dramatic Method 
Books 1 & 2 ... .. Ene Book 3... ... Each 10d. nett 


h 8d. nett 
McDOUGALL’S 


LITTLE BOOKS OF WORLD HISTORY 
l. The Wars of the Cross 4, Belgium and Holland 
2. The Great Story of India 5. The Turks in Europe 
3. How Italy became a Nation 6. Before the Great War 
Four Dreamers of World Power Each— Cloth, 8d. 


OUTLINES OF BRITISH HISTORY 
Paper, 6d. ; Cloth, 8d. 


SOME OF OUR BOOKS FOR 


ENGLISH 


McDOUGALL'S LESSONS IN ENGLISH 
Book 1. Book 4. Paper Sd.3 Cloth 7d. 


Paper ; Cloth Sid. 
» 2 a d.; ,, bid. „ 5. » S5d.; ,, 7d. 
» 3 » S4d.; ,, Sid. 6 Bd.; ,, 7d. 


Book 7. ^ Paper Bd.; Cloth 7d. 
Each Book (except 7) has a corresponding Teacher's Book. 


McDOUGALL'S CONOISE ENGLISH COURSE 


À particularly good and comprehensive book on English with a commercial 
basis. Cloth Boards, 1e. 6d. 


McDOUGALL'5S OOMPLETE GRAMMAR 


Well known and widely used, and wherever used greatly appreciated. A 
thoroughly good book. Cloth Boards, 19. 6d. nett 


iUa o SHAKESPEARE WITHOUT NOTES 
reater Plays given unabridged. Well printed on good paper. 
Bound 1n Limp Cloth. Each Bd. nett 


SUMMARY OF ENGLISH GRAMMAR 
Cloth, 6d. nett 
EXEROISES IN CORRECTING GRAMMATICAL 
ERRORS Cloth, 4d. 
AIDS TO COMPOSITION 
A Book of Skeleton Essays, &c. Paper, 3d. 


“McDOUGALL’S SPELLING BOOKS | 
JUNIOR ... Paper 4d.3 Cloth 6d. SENIOR .. Paper4d.; Cloth 6d. 
SENSIBLE .. Paper 3d.; Cloth Sd. 


SOME OF OUR BOOKS FOR 


GEOGRAPHY 


McDOUGALL'5S REGIONAL GEOGRAPHIES 


With splendid Orographical Maps 
The World .. 2s9. nett Barone vee oa a .. d. 
The British Isles -.. m .. 8d. 


McDOUGALL’S EARTH KNOWLEDGE 


A Series of Regional Lines 
l. First Notions, &c. ... .. Bd. 5. EUROPE . .. vi 8d. 


2, The British Isles... .. 6d. 6. THE EMPIRE  .. .. 8d. 
3. Europe, America, Asia, &c. 8d. 7. ENGLAND AND WALES 8d. 
4. Asia, The British Isles ... 8d. 8. SCOTLAND ... jut .. 8d. 
McDOUGALL'S 


SCHOOL ATLAS (Photo Relief) 10d. nett: with Index, 19. nett 
JUNIOR ATLAS Paper Sd. nett; Boards 7d. nett 
OROGRAPHICAL ATLAS OF THE BRITISH ISLES 
6d. nett; Boards 6d. nett 


YOUR INQUIRIES ARE SOLICITED FOR ANY BOOK ON ANY 
SUBJECT YOU MAY REQUIRE. 


McDougall’s Educationai Co., Ltd., 


8 FARRINGDON AVENUE, London, E.C.4,and EDINBURGH. 


The Educational Times 


JOURNAL OF THE COLLEGE OF PRECEPTORS. 
Sixty-eighth Year of Publication. 


SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 


WHOLE PaAcE—Ordinary £4 10 0 Position £5 10 O0 
8 


Harr PAGE ii 210 O0 iá 0 0 
QUARTER PAGE 93 110 O0 - 115 O0 
PER INCH in broad column (half width of page) O 7 O 
NARROW CoLUMN (one-third page)  ... .. 2 0 0 


General Scholastic Advertisements (Colleges, Schools, Classes, 
Tuition, &c.), 3s. 6d. for 6 lines, or 4s. 6d. the inch. 

Situations Vacant and Wanted—30 words or under, 28.; each 
additional 10 words, 6d. (For 1s. extra, Replies may be addressed 
to the Publishing Office, and will be forwarded post free.) 

Discounts on a series of insertions:— Three insertions, 5 per 
cent.; Six, 10 per cent. ; Twelve, 20 per cent. 


All communications respecting Advertisements and Subscriptions 
should be addressed to THE EpucATIONAL TrwEeS, 31 Museum 
Street, London, W.C. 1. 

Communications intended for the Editor should be addresse 
to THE EDITOR OF THE EDUCATIONAL TIMES, 31 Museum Street, 
London, W.C. 1. 


— = ae fee 


THE SALARIES REPORT. 


THE following is the Summary of Conclusions and Recom- 
mendations contained in the Report of the Departmental Com- 
mittee on Salaries in Secondary Schools. 


INTRODUCTORY. 


The problem of fixing salaries payable to teachers in institu- 
tions for higher education and of determining the periodical 
increases to which they should be liable is comparatively 
narrow, and from some points of view exceedingly technical. 
But even when, as in the present case, it is separated from the 
question of the amounts of the salaries, and the sources from 
which they should be raised, it depends for its solution on 
considerations that cover the whole field of education, and 
therefore affect the life of every individual in the country, and 
have a direct bearing on our national life as a whole. Thus, 
while we hope that we have kept within our bounds, we have 
been fully conscious of the importance of the duties allotted 
tous. A national system of education may be indefinitely 
divided and subdivided; but it must always be regarded as an 
organic unity, the welfare of which depends on the welfare of 
every recognizable division or sub-division. All education 
depends on teachers, by whatever name they are called, and 
the teachers engaged in higher education occupy at least as 
important a position as any members of the teaching profession. 
Secondary schools, for example, will always have a great in- 
fluence on the teaching in elementary schools, while the great 
number of pupils for whom they provide instruction will, if 
their course of tuition is wisely directed, enable them to exer- 
cise a more extensive influence on the education of the country 
at large than even the Universities. Their function in the 
national system is to educate those who are to take leading 
positions in the commerce, industry and public service of the 
country, to all of whom the kind of education described as 
secondary is a prime necessity; and the efficiency of the whole 
system of higher education depends upon the proper perfor- 
mance of this function. In these circumstances it is a matter 
of grave importance that, even before the war, there was a 
marked deficiency in the provision for higher education as 
regards accommodation and teachers; and this deficiency, it 
must be remembered, affects pupils who are to a great extent 
selected on account of exceptional promise. Nor is it only a 
question of accommodation and teaching, for in the course of 
our inquiry it has been brought home to us that the teaching 


services are experiencing increasing difficulties in attracting 
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a reasonable share of the young men and women who give 
evidence of outstanding ability. 

We have assumed that hereafter these difficulties will be 
remedied—that is, that the conditions of the teachers' employ- 
ment will be such that the higher education service will attract 
& greatly increased number of young men and women, possess- 
ing as high qualifications as those required for any other 
service in the country, who will have made use of opportunities 
for instruction and training which do not now exist. This 
assumption implies a change in the financial conditions of the 
service which the Prime Minister's Committee on the position 
of science in our educational system* have described as a 
“revolution.” We have no reason to question the suitability 
of the phrase; we have indeed assumed that the change so 
described will affect the questions of salary which we have to 
consider. The description is justified by the fact that the 
pecuniary resources at present available for higher education 
have neither been on a scale sufficient to produce the desired 
result, nor been allocated on a system elastic enough to 
suit the very diverse needs of individual schools. Further 
than this we need not go, as we are not asked to consider the 
sources from which the amounts required for the improvement 
of existing salaries should be provided, and we prefer there- 
fore not to treat of the matter generally. But we have no 
doubt that a very great increase of salaries is necessary, and 
that it cannot be provided unless there is a substantial in- 
crease in the Exchequer contributions in aid of higher educa- 
tion, and a considerable change in the methods by which 
Exchequer aid is at present distributed. 

The subject of our inquiry being the principles which should 
determine the fixing of salaries for teachers in four different 
kinds of institutions, namely, secondary schools, technical 
schools, schools of art and training colleges, we have thought 
it advisable to begin by touching on a few salient character- 
istics of each of these. 


SUMMARY OF CoNCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS. 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 


General. 


1. We consider that the advantages of a scale of salaries for 
assistant teachers in secondary schools outweigh the disad- 
vantages, and that the latter can be avoided by introducing a 
proper degree of elasticity inthe application of the scale. The 
main end is to satisfy the reasonable expectations of the kind 
of men and women who are wanted in the service, and for 
this purpose there must be, apart from promotion to headships, 
prospects of financial advancement in the form of posts of 
special responsibility open to those who render specially valu- 
able service. 

2. We recommend that a minimum initial salary for 
teachers of the graduate class in all secondary schools in re- 
ceipt of public money should be fixed by the Central 
Authority, and we further recommend that & minimum 
amount be prescribed at a later stage in the teacher's career. 

3. We recommend that the scale of a secondary school 
should be so arranged that teachers will receive a substantial 
salary at the age of 32 or 33, with increments continuing up 
to the age of about 42 or 43. We suggest that the normal 
arrangement should be that increments should occur annu- 
ally, and that £10 may be a convenient minimum. 

4. We recommend that increments should be automatic, 
subject to reasonable conditions being fulfilled as to the quality 
of tbe service rendered, and provision to this effect should 
find a place in the contract made between an Authority and a 
teacher, wherever the latter is employed on a scale. The 
Authority alone is responsible for the non-payment of an in- 
crement. An increment should not be withheld till the person 
to whom it is normally due has bad any charges made against 
him fully explained, and has had every reasonable opportunity 
of making his defence against them before the proper body. 

9. The salaries of both men and women must be adequate. 
Equality of pay for the two sexes would, in existing circum- 
stances, lead to one being underpaid or the other overpaid. 
We hope that school authorities will lead the way in recog- 


* Report of the Committee appointed by the Prime Minister to 
inquire into the Position of, Natural Science in the Educational 
System of Great Britain [C4. 9011], 1918, Paragraph 73. 


nizing any changes that may occur in women's economic posi- 
tion. We should be glad to see the salaries of the two sexes 
in the first few years of service approximate as closely as pos- 
sible; in present social and economic conditions differences 
in the latter stages of service seem to be inevitable. 

6. Each Authority should decide for itself how far to allow 
for abnormal cost of living in any district. 


Assistant Teachers of the Graduate Claas. 


7. We consider that, as a rule, teachers in secondary schools, 
other than teachers of special subjects, should be graduates of 
a University or possess qualifications equivalent to graduation. 
The possession of a high degree, or other special qualification 
of a scholastic character, may be recognized by placing its 
holder at a point on the scale above that which he would other- 
wise occupy. 

8. We regard professional training as a highly valuable 
qualification, and recommend that one year’s post-graduate 
training should count as two years of service in fixing the 
initial position of a teacher on the scale. 

9. It is desirable that teachers should be able to move from 
school to school and from area to area without undue loss of 
credit for past services, and this applies particularly to 
teachers at an early stage in their career. We recommend 
that in fixing the place of a new teacher on a scale a year’s 
experience should count as a year of service up to ten years. 
But any rule framed for this purpose must be as elastic as 
possible. 

10. If residence involves additional duties, compensation, 
either in money or in kind, or in reduction of teaching hours, 
should be given to the holder of a resident post. 

11. We recommend that in framing a scale no distinction 
in salary should be made on the basis of the subject taught. 
Outside competition may make it necessary for economic 
reasons to attract a teacher from a competing employment, 
but this should generally be done by placing him at a point 
on the scale higher than he would otherwise occupy. 

12. We are of opinion that there are no educational reasons 
why the size of a school should, in itself, lead to a difference 
in the salaries paid to the assistant staff. We hope that 
salary scales will not be so arranged as to suggest that the 
quality of the teaching expected in a small school is inferior 
to that expected in a larger one. We should be sorry to see 
distinctions made in the scales of secondary schools on the basis 
of differences in the character of the schools. Differences in 
the financial resources of different schools necessarily lead 
to differences in salaries ; but we consider it important that 
new financial arrangements should be made to enable the 
poorer and smaller schools to fare better in the competi- 
tion for good teachers than is possible under present circum- 
stances. 

13. Heads of departments and assistants performing special 
duties should be remunerated by additions to their salary: 
This may be provided for in several ways. We deprecate any 
addition to the normal scale that is not accompanied by tlie 
discharge of definite functions. 

14. We consider that where an Authority or governing body 
offers a high rate of pay it may, under certain conditions, 
properly undertake & review of a teacher's past service at a 
comparatively advanced point on the scale, to see if he de- 
serves to proceed further. We deprecate any rule being made 
as to the proportion of the teachers who should pass such a 
review. 

15. The period of probation on first appointment should he 
normally for one year, in which case it will not affect the 
teacher's place on the scale. If probation is required in the 
case of a teacher who has had experience in another school it 
is probable that a shorter period will be sufficient. 


Teachers of Special Subjects. 


16. Teachers of special subjects, which include art, music, 
physical exercises, domestic subjects, handwork, and com- 
mercial subjects, should be on the normal scale if their formal 
qualifications or their merits as teachers entitle them to be 
treated as graduates. 'lhe new Teaching Certificate of the 
Board of Education for teachers of art, and the Full Asso- 
ciateship of the Royal College of Art endorsed with a Teach- 
ing Certificate may be considered as formal qualifications 
equivalent to graduation. We hope that in other subjects 
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formal qualifications deserving the same recognition may be 
established in the near future. If a teacher of special sub- 
ects is not placed on the normal scale it is reasonable that 
1s remuneration should be fixed by a scale. A teacher whose 
services prove to be exceptionally valuable should have a 
prospect of coming on the normal scale. 


Head Musters and Head Mistresses. 


17. The salaries of head masters and head mistresses should 
generally be fixed by personal scales. The period should be 
short, perhaps five years; the total increase should be con- 
siderable; we incline to the view that the increments should 
be annual. This should not preclude the possibility of an in- 
crease of salary in special cases; and where exceptional ser- 
vices to the school are contemplated a promise that an increase 
of salary will be considered at a later period may be useful. In 
the absence of a scale there should be an undertaking that 
an SA of salary will be considered within some definite 
period. 

18. There is no reason why the ’salary of a head master or 
head mistress should bear any definite relation to that of an 
assistant, except that it should be considerably higher than 
that which any assistant in the school can reach. The two 
principal matters that should be taken into consideration in 
fixing the salary of a head master or head mistress are the 
size of the school and the character of the work required to be 
done in the school. 

19. We deprecate the system by which a head or an assistant 
makes a profit by providing tor boarders. 

20. We recommend that payment of a head by capitation 
fees should be discontinued, but this can only be done gra- 
dually. 

Grace Terns. 


2]. The scale should show that power is reserved to grant 
leave of absence, without loss of remuneration or prospects, 
for purposes of study or research, to teachers who have com- 
pleted a certain term of service. 


JUNIOR TECHNICAL SCHOOLS. 


22. In junior technical schools we recommend that full-time 
assistant teachers who are graduates, or who have qualifica- 
tions equivalent to graduation, should be paid on a scale 
which should be the same as that of & secondary school; 
others should be placed on. personal scales appropriate to their 
qualifications and the nature of their responsibility. Artisan 
teachers should be paid as in technical schools. Head teachers 
should be paid as though they were head teachers in secondary 
schools of the same size and of a similar leaving age. If the 
junior technical school forms part of a larger institution, and 
the status of the head is that of a head of department, his 
salary should be arranged accordingly. 


TECHNICAL SCHOOLS AND EVENING CLASSES. 


23. In technical schools we recommend that full-time 
assistant teachers of senior and advanced students, who are 
graduates or have qualifications equivalent to graduation, 
should be paid by scale at as high a rate at least as is paid in 
secondary schools; the age at which, and the increments by 
which, they reach their normal maximum should be similar to 
those obtaining in secondary schools. There will be excep- 
tional cases in which higher remuneration will be necessary. 

24. Where a teacher's qualifications consist of long works 
experience and high technical knowledge, the question of 
salary may be determined by what will induce him to leave 
his occupation, and this consideration may aftect the arrange- 
ment as well as the amount of his salary; otherwise we con- 
sider that the character of the scale should be similar to that 
of a secondary-school teacher. | 

25. The initial salaries of artisan teachers will be settled in 
the main by the competition with industry. Apart from this 
we suggest a personal scale. The possibility of promotion to 
the second of the above groups of teachers should always be 
open to the artisan teacher of suitable qualifications. 

26. Heads of departments should be paid by a short, steep 
scale. There should be a substantial increase in remuneration 
when an assistant becomes head of a department. 

27. Principals should be paid according to a short, steep 
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scale, the amount depending on the size and character of the 
institution. | 

28. The qualifications and circumstances of part-time 
teachers vary so much that we cannot lay down any principles 
for fixing the amounts of their salaries. In order to retain the 
services of a teacher who is doing good part-time work it may 
be advantageous to increase his salary two or three times at 
intervals of two or three years. 

29. We see no particular advantage or disadvantage in the 
terminal or sessional method of paying part-time teachers as 
compared with the system of payment by the hour or by the 
meeting. A sessional payment may, however, be a more con- 
venient arrangement if a scale for part-time teaching is con- 
templated. 

SCHOOLS or Amr. 


30. Teachers in schools of art who hold the Full Associate- 
ship of the Royal College of Art, endorsed with a teaching 
certificate, or the Board's new Teaching Certificate for 
Teachers of Art, should be dealt with like full-time assistant 
teachers in technical schools who are graduates or hold similar 
qualifications. Other holders of the Full Associateship and 
holders of the Árt Master's Certificate should be dealt with 
individually according to their merits and placed on personal 
scales; very many of them will deserve the treatment accorded 
to the graduate class. Teachers who bave made some progress 
towards obtaining a full teaching qualification or have obtained 
the Associateship of one of the schools of the Royal College 
should be treated like non-graduate teachers in secondary 
schools. The experienced artist or craftsman who becomes & 
full-time teacher should be placed on a personal scale. The 
treatment suggested for full-time artisan instructors in tech- 
nical schools is appropriate for instructors of a similar type 
in schools of art. 

31. The salaries of principals of schools of art and of the 
heads of art departments in technical schools are subject to 
the observations we have made in relation to principals and 
heads of departments in technical schools, 


TRAINING COLLEGES. 


32. We recommend that lecturers in training colleges 
should be paid according to scales. A possibility of inter- 
change between the lecturers in colleges and the teachers in 
schools is desirable. This would be promoted by a co-ordina- 
tion of their scales; thus, for example, the emoluments of 
ordinary posts in colleges, while more attractive than those of 
ordinary posts in schools, might be approximately equal to 
those of higher posts in schools. The scale for training 
college lecturers should be framed so as to attract not only 
teachers of some experience, but teachers ot exceptional 
merit. 

33. We recommend that principals of training colleges 
should have personal scales, short and steep in character. In 
fixing the salary of a resident principal, allowance should be 
made for the extended duty and heavy responsibility involved 
by residence. 


TRAINING SCHOOLS FOR INTENDING TEACHERS OF DOMESTIC 
SUBJECTS. 

34. Full-time lecturers in training schools for intending 
teachers of domestic subjects should be paid according toa scale 
reaching a normal maximum at the same age as that pro- 
vided in other scales. The scale should be such as to attract 
good teachers from schools. The principles that apply to. 
graduate lecturers in a training college should apply to 
graduate lecturers in & training school. 


APPLICATIONS OF NEW ScCALes TO EXISTING TEACHERS. 


85. In placing an existing teacher on a new scale it should 
be borne in mind that the process of placing hin at the point 
appropriate to the length of his service must not be too long 
drawn out; the teachers whose cases are most urgent, in par- 
ticular those with a long record of good service at low salary, 
should have priority in respect of the date or the amounts of 
advances which are given; there should be no avoidable 
delay in giving to every teacher some immediate and substan- 
tial instalment of any intended advance. 

36. In making scales, personal or general, for non-graduate 
teachers, though there may be good reasons for making the 
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- normal increments in their scales the same in any one school, 
it is not necessary that they should all proceed to the same 
maximum, or that the salaries at which they are placed on 
their new scales should be regarded as made up of & common 
initial salary with allowances at & uniform rate in respect of 
their years of service. 

The Report is signed by the Chairman, Sir Harry L. 
Stephen, and by all the members. Dr. Brackenbury and 
Mr. Reynolds submitted each a reservation. 


TEACHERS AND THE WHITLEY REPORT. 


“Give me the schools of the world and I would make a 
millennium in half a century." So says the hero of Mr. Wells's 
latest novel. And Lord Sydenham said not long ago that 
those who remembered the simple kindly people of the 
Southern German States forty or fifty years ago must have 
been astonished at the radical change the War had revealed. 
“The utilization of a large system of education for political 
purposes has," he argued, “ enabled the ruling classes of Ger- 
many to Prussianize the whole country within two genera- 
‘tions. . . . The lesson we derive from this sad experience is 
that the power wielded by education is enormous for evil, but 
it must be equally powerful for good, properly handled." 

Mr. Fisher's Act has gone a long way towards providing a 
national system of education for England. The power wielded 
by the Education Authorities, central and local, will indeed 
be powerful for good when the Act comes into force if only, as 
Lord Sydenham said, it is properly handled. 

In Universities the education is directed by Senates, Boards 
‘of Faculty, and Boards of Studies. In those great private 
institutions that we know as * public schools,” and in other 
less distinguished private schools, the education is directed 
iby head masters, under the influences of conferences or asso- 
-clations of head masters, and more or less subject to the re- 
‘quirements of the Universities. In short, it is the teachers— 
or some of them—who control the education given in autono- 
mous educational institutions. Goverrfing bodies help with 
administration and finance, but with education they commonly 
concern themselves very slightly, if at all. 

On the other hand, teachers have hitherto exercised but 
little inflnence on the public educational systems of this 
country. But, if the public Authorities that control this edu- 
cation are to exercise their growing power to the best advan- 
tage, they can hardly do so without the increasing help of the 
teaching profession. The Teachers Registration Council— 
“ representative of the teaching profession "—"was established 
in 1912. During its short life it has rendered valuable service 
to English education by preparing a register of teachers and 
by providing & teachers’ parliament. But if the teaching pro- 
fession is to take an effective part in directing a new national 
‘system of education, it can best do so by co-operating with the 
existing Authorities on the lines indicated by the Whitley 
Report. The initiative will probably have to come from the 
teachers. The Teachers Registration Council cau provide 
their side of the “Joint Industrial Council," but provincial 
councils of teachers are needed to provide their side of the 
** District Councils." 

Accordingly a new step has been taken by the formation of 
the first provincial council, representative of the teaching pro- 
fession in Lancashire and Cheshire. The council consists of 
two representatives of each of the Universities — Manchester 
and Liverpool—and of the teachers’ associations* in these 
counties. The constitution adopted provides for at least three 


* Associations sending representatives to the first meeting of the 
council are, besides the two Universities :—The Head Masters’ Arro- 
ciation (Twelfth Division); the Head Mistresses’ Association Lan- 
cashire, Cheshire, and North Staffs); the Association of Technical 
‘Teachers’ Institute (Lancashire Branches); the Assistant Masters’ 
Association (Lancashire, Cheshire, and Westmorland) ; the Assistant 
Mistresses’ Association (Lancashire, Cheshire, and North Staffs) ; the 
National Union of Teachers, (a) Cheshire Branch, (b) Lancashire 
Branch: the National Art Masters’ Society (Lancashire Branch) ; the 
Private Schools Association (Lancashire Branches); the Association 
of Teachers of Domestie Subjects (Lancashire Branches); the Music 
Teachers’ Association (Manchester and District Branch). 


meetings each year of representatives of all grades of teachers, 
“so that they may become more fully acquainted with each 
other’s work and their mutual relations to problems of general 
educational importance." “They will thus,” the constitution 
goes on to state, “ have the opportunity of stating their aims, 
the special difficulties that confront them in their respective 
spheres of work, and their view of their own position in an 
educational scheme. It is hoped that such a body will become 
sufficiently well informed to give collective weight to expres- 
sions of individual needs and also to develop a common 
educational policy based on the experience of the teachers 
themselves." 

It is anticipated that other provincial councils will be quce 
set up elsewhere. Their establishment throughout the lengt 
aud breadth of England will not only enable the teachers to 
exercise a profoundly beneficial influence upon the organiza- 
tion of local education, but will also be the means of securing 
a greater measure of lifeand liberty for the tenching profession. 
Many other advantages are likely to result from the formation 
of such federal councils. 

First, their work may well be completnentary to that of 
the Teachers Registration Council, and they may form the 
avenues through which that council may receive and dissemi- 
nate information. "They may, in fact, serve as intermediaries 
between the national council on the one hand and local councils 
—corresponding to the “ Works Committees " of the Whitley 
Report—representative of the teacning profession in any one 
local education authority’s area. With the help of these local 
councils the provincial bodies may very materially assist in 
securing that executive effect is given to the decisions of the 
national council. 

Second, provincial councils representing teachers from many 
different types of school and college, as well as from several 
different local education authorities’ areas, will be able by 
their advice to facilitate the co-ordination of education through- 
out a wide district. The provision of the continuation schools 
required by the new Education Act, the organization of an 
adequate scholarship system affording equal opportunities of 
advancement to boys and girls of equal ability in whatever 
part of England they happen to have been born, and the supply 
and training of teachers are problems that suggest themselves 
in this connexion. 

Third, provincial councils will, through their committees, 
be able to investigate particular educational problems far more 
effectively than teachers have found it possible to do in occa- 
sional short conferences. Moreover the taint of expediency 
or self-interest which has sometimes characterized the work 
of individual teachers’ associations will be absent from a 
federation possessing as wide an outlook as that of the pro- 
vincial councils in question. 

In short, these provincial teachers’ councils, of which the 
first met in Manchester on Saturday, October 26, should 
have & unique opportunity of helping Mr. Fisher and the local 
education authorities first to provide, and then properly to 
handle, & national system of education that will develop a 
population Al not only in body, but alsoin mind and spirit. 


** Jury 18.—In the school established in Newgate there were some 
time ago some sixty or seventy bors, who had been convicted of 
various crimes, some of whom were then under sentence of death. 
There were but few of them who could either read or write, and not 
more than two or three who had been brought up in parochial schools, 
in connexion with the National Society. A clergyman who interests 
himself in the present proceedings for the reformation of early de- 
pravity was desirous to ascertain the character of their respective 
parents, and was accordingly induced to call upon them, which he 
did in different parts of the metropolis. So far from meeting with 
anything like ill-usage, which he had in some measure anticipated, 
those with whom he conversed, on the contrary, treated him with re- 
spect, and when he mentioned the paine that were taken with their 
children in prison, they seemed to be impressed with a strong feeling 
of gratitude. Most of the parents talked without any reserve on 
their past and present mode of living, aud acknowledged that, almost. 
without any exception, they existed by depredation and plunder, and 
were persons who, having no value for religion themselves, were con- 
tent that their children should live without any in the world, and who 
even, in some instances, trained up and educated their offspring in 
the same schemes of wickedness and deeds of infumy which they daily 
practised on the public." —( rom the ** Tones of 1818.) 
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Contouring and Map-Reading. By B. C. 
Wars, B.Sc., F.R.G.S. Sewed, 28. 


*,* Suitable for Schools and Officers’ Training Corps. 


Macmillan's Geographical Exercise 
Books. Physical ography. With Questions 
by B. C. WarLis, B.Sc. Sewed, 1s. 64. 


History. The Quarterly Journal of the Historical As- 
sociation. Edited by Professor A. F. PoLLaRD, M.A., Litt.D. 
Price 18. net. Annual Subscription, post free, 4s. 6d. net. 


CONTENTS FOR OCTOBER.—The Origins of France, Prof. F. M. Powicke; 
An Italian Historian, H. M. Beatty, LL.D.; The Teaching of History 
in South African Schools, Alan F. Hattersley ; Historical Revisions: 


VIII,‘ ‘No Taxation Without Representation," A, F. Pollard 


&c. 
HISTORY'S BACKGROUND. 


By J. 8. TownsEnp, B.A., and T. FRANKLIN, A.C.P., A.R.S.G.S. 
With Maps. 68. net; or Books I-III, 28. net each. 
Book |. — EURASIA, inciuding 


Mediterranean Region. 


Book il. — The AMERICAS and the 
Growth of the British Empire. Prom Eliza- 
bethan Times to the Present Day. 


Book iil.—THE BRITISH ISLES. 
Correlated with History to the Present Day. 


OROGRAPHICAL ATLAS of the WORLD 
10 by 74 inches. With Index to 6,000 places. Stiff Boards, 
Cloth Back, or in Limp Cloth, 2s. net. 


WiTHOUT InDEx, 18. 6d. net. Tough Paper Covers, 1s. net. 


OROGRAPHICAL HAND MAPS for 


Test Purpeses. Varying tints of brown, green, and 
blue. 16in Set. 1d. net each. 


THE “NEW ERA”. SCHOOL ATLAS. 
10 by 74 inches. Bound in Limp Cloth, with 24-page 
Index. 1s. 0d. net ; with 8- -page Index, 1s. 4d. net; without 
Index, 1s. 8d. net. Bound in Strong Paper Covers, with 
8-page Index, 18. 1d. net ; without Index, 1s. net. 


LONDON, W.C.2. 


the 
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uk | 


NORMAL 


CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE. 


THE MOST EFFICIENT AND MOST SUCCESSFUL CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE. 
(FOUNDED 1889.) 


NOTES ON 
CORRESPONDENCE TRAINING. 


POSSIBILITIES. 


Correspondence Training places the possibility of preparation for higher qualifications before 
every student in the land. Preparation is given for Certificate, Prelinunary Certificate, L.L.A., 
A.C.P., L.C.P., Froebel, Degree Examinations, Languages, Science and Art, Matriculation, Oxford 
and Cambridge Locals, &e., &c. These and many others are placed within reach of all by the 


NORMAL CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE. 
ADVANTAGES. 


Correspondence training for qualifications neither demands attendance at College for long, set 
hours, nor does it interfere with the pupil's work or residence. It is within the reach of all 
—even of those in the most far-away villages—enabling them to qualify for better appointments. 


The training of the NORMAL CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE, given by an expert staff of 


tutors, 1s so clear, systematic, and thorough that success is assured to the diligent student. 


` THE RESULTS. 


Correspondence training for higher qualifications has enabled thousands of students, student- 
teachers, and teachers to obtain good appointments and promotion. More than B, 000 Distinetimis 
and Honours have been won at Public Examinations by Pupils of the NORMAL since 1907, and 
what the NORMAL has done for thousands it will do for you. The call of the future is for 
qualified teachers. Prepare now to improve your position by becoming a student of the NORMAL. 


Write to-day for THE NORMAL GUIDE TO SUCCESS,” which will be sent free to readers 
of “The Educational Times." 


i EXAMINATIONS FOR WHICH THE NORMAL PREPARES. 
College of Preceptors. Certificate. Matriculation. 


A.C.P. and L.C.P. Oxford Locals, Degree Examination. 
Professional Preliminary. Cambridge Locals. Languages. 

County Council Scholarships. Froebel. Music. 

Pupil Teachers. LLA. Science and Art. 
Preliminary Certificate. Central Welsh Board. Other Qualifying Exams. 


Single Subjects.—A pupil may join the Normal for instruction in any single subject. 


NORMAL CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE, 
47 Melford Road, East Dulwich, London, S.E.22, and 110 Avondale Square, London, S.E.1. 
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THE COLLEGE OF PRECEPTORS. 
CERTIFICATE AND LOWER FORMS EXAMINATIONS 


MIDSUMMER, 1918. 
PRIZES. 


(Bracketing of names denotes equality.) 


SENIOR. | JUNIOR. 
General Proficiency. General Proflciency. 
l. giri ne ss J St. Joseph's College, Dumfries. | 1. Wright, F. C. St. Aloysius’ College, Highgate. 
2. Hall T. B TEES daia Hien Seneca 2. Brunning, E. St. Joseph's College, Beulah Hill. 
, (Pinches Prize.) sborne High School, West Hartlepool. | 3. Crowley. F. Marist Brothers’ College, Grove Ferry. 

3. Lamb, F. C. Sir Josiah Mason's Orphanage, Erdington. 4. Clark, R. L. Hawkesyard College, Rugeley. 

(Hodgson Prize.) 

. . g id i i j 
English Subjects. | Soames" Prize for Scripture History. 
1, Still, G. A. University School, Rochester. Cockburn, Miss M. L. D. Canaan Park College, Edinburgh. 
2. Hall, T. B. Osborne High School, West Hartlepool. | 
Mathematics. | 
1. Dunn, E. S. St. Joseph's College, Dumfries. | i 
2. Hall, T. B. Osborne High School, West Hartlepool. | PRELIMINARY. 
- Modern Foreign Language. | General Proficiency. 

$. Huggard, Miss B. M. Clurendon School, Southport. 

gn van E p Pim, Miss M, E. The Friends’ School, Mountmellick. 

* Taylor-Jones" Prize for Scripture History. | 2. Halliday, Miss E. F. The Friends’ School, Mountinellick. 
Biron, H. Alexander House Scliool, Broadstairs, | 3. Inglis, Miss A. St. DM Convent. Bourding School, Castries, 
: Si, LUCRE 
“ Miss Mears” Prize for Domestic Economy. | 4, Swabey, Miss H. St, Joseph's Convent Boarding School, Castries, 


Mathews, Miss B. C. L. The Friends’ School, Mountmellick, St. Lucia, 
eee 


The following is a list of the Candidates who obtained the FIRST and SECOND PLACES in each Subject on 


" SENIOR PAPERS. (Only those who obtained Distinction are included.) 
Scripture History. Book-keeping. Magnetism and Electricity. 
i. Biron, H. Alexander House School, Broad- | ll. Munnier, E. ap Brothers’ College, Grove | 1. Burrows, E. A. Private tuition, 
stairs. erry. ME 
2. Furic, Miss St. David's Convent, Brecon. | 2. Ewen, C, I. St. Joseph's College, Dumfries, n Chemistry. 
A. M. Anouk lanii | Mem tris 1l. Frame, J. W. Taunton School, 
L Hal T. B. Osborne High’ School, West | b Dunn fa $i Jesenia Codere, potric, "M 
Hartlepool. | me Um K.W 'H ^ arles Road, Gosport l. Alcee, Miss U. St. Joseph's Convent. Boarding 
. Ups 158 1e iatt les ollege ADAST UR chool, Castries, ucia. 
2 Phillips, Miss The Hiat Ladies’ College, | e d cu School, Castres; Bi L 
. R. 'ellington. Salop. l rench. . 
Fish ; l. Furic, Miss St. David's Convent, Brecon, Drawing. l 
l english History. A. M. 1l. MacConnel!, J. St. Joseph's College, Dumfries, 
1, Alcée, Miss U, St. Joseph's Convent Boarding 2. Lewis, Miss Private tuition. 2. Nugent, f£, P. St. Joseph’s College, Dumfries. 
School, Castries, St. Lucia. M. H. 
2 Timberlake, — Gartlet School, Watford. German. Music. 
sliss M. E. Geography. l. Fletcher, Miss Private tuition. 1. d E Miss Loreto Cony., Europa, Gibraltar. 
E AM. ^. ‘ ; 
l. Still, G. : University School, Rochester. 2. Hugeard, Miss Clarendon School, Southport. 2. Phillips, Miss ‘The Hiatt Ladies’ College, 
Renee. H.B. Taplow Grammar School. B. M. Jj. K. Wellington, Salop. 
4. Ryan, Miss Dominican Convent School, ; Italian. -— z 
M. E. Launceston. 1. FaceCilia,J. Private tnition. Pulitical Economy. 
Arithmetic Spanish 1. Wall, B.J. St. Aloysius’ College, Highgate, 
B 4 N/A, 
1, Hall, T. B. Osborne High School, West NI ien Miss R. Lora Conv., Europa, Gibraltar. Shorthand. 
2. Lamb, F. C Sir JOD Miron 8 Orphanage, hi pues, Miss Loreto Conv Europa, Gibraltar, 1. Frankivn, Miss Warner's College, Richmond, 
: , F. C. l K. M. 
Praington: Latin. - 2. Wall, B.J. St. Aloysius’ College, Highgate. 
Algebra. l. Fletcher, Miss Private tuition. l i 
l Burrows, E. A. Private tuition. A. M. TE Domestic Economy. 
2. Potts, D. St. Joseph's College, Dumfries. 2. Burrows, E. A. Private tuition. "Mathews, Miss The Friends’ School, Mount- 
Light and Heat. 1. B. €. L. mellick. 
Geometr MW. l 1. Frame, J. W. Taunton School. Reynolds, Miss Private tuition. 
l. Burrows, E. A. Private tuition. 2. Savers, H. M. Sevenoaks School, E. 
ADDITIONAL LIST OF SUCCESSFUL CANDIDATES AT THE HOME CENTRES. 
BOYS. PRELIMINARY. 
Honours Division. 
SENIOR. James, D. B. a.w. The Graunnar School, Pencader. 
Pass Division. Pass Division. 
Farish, T. G. d. Dulwich College, S. E. Costello, W. G. St. Mary's, Alnwick. 
JUNIOR Pearce, W.C. Tellisford House School, Bristol. 
Honours Division. 
Robinson, C. G. W. ch. Private tuition. GIRLS. 
Pass Division. 5 didi: 
* Forge, C. C Ongar Grammar School. ass Vivision. 
Cacsens, R. g. i g bron Howe Schuel; Holland Park Avenue, W. Larking, F. H. C. s. Private tuition. 
o - & ngar Grammar Schoo 
*Roberts, pA W. d. Ongar Graininar School. PRELIMINARY. 
, Korkis, C. Ongar Grammar School. Pass Division. 


r, S, E. Private tuition, Moore, J. f. Intermediate School, Ballyclare. 
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LIST OF SUCCESSFUL CANDIDATES AT COLONIAL CENTRES. 


N.B.—The small italic letters denote Distinction in the following subjects respectively :— 


a. = Arithmetic. du. = Dutch. h. = History. m. = Mechanics. s. = Scripture. 

al, = Algebra. €. = English. he. = Hebrew. ma, = Magnetism & Electricity. sc. = Elementary Science. 
b. = Botany. — f. = French. i. = Irish. ms. = Mensuration. sh. = Shorthand. 

bk. = Book-keeping. g. = Geography. it. = Italian. mu. = Music. sp. = Spanish. 

ch, = Chemistry. ge. = German. l. = Latin. P- = Political Economy. ta. = Tamil. 

d. = Drawing. gm. = Geometry. lo. = Logic. | ph. = Physiology. t. = Trigonometry. 

do. = Domestic Economy. gr. = Greek. lt. = Light and Heat. | phys. = Elementary Physics. w. = Welsh. 


Tae signa * and t prefixed to names in the Junior and Preliminary Lists denote that the Candidates were entered Jor (he Senior and Junior Grades respectively. 


In the addresses, Acad. = Academy, C. or Cell. = College, Coll.S. = Collegiate School, Comm. = Commercial, Conv. = Convent, Elem. = Elementary, End. = Endowed, 
Found. = Foundation, H.= House, Hr. = Higher, Inst. = Institute, Int. = International, Inter. = Intermediate, Poly. = Polytechnic, Prep. = Preparatory, 


P..T. = Pupil-Teachers, S. = School, Sec. = Secondary, Tech. = Technical, Univ. = University. 


SENIOR. 


Pass Division. 
Private tuition 
Line Wall College, Gibraltar 
Private tuition 


Vella, E. 
Posso, H.J. u. 
Buhagiar, R. 
Bovell, O.E. 
St. Joseph's Inter. S., Lacytown, Georgetown 


Noam, P. B. Richinond College, Cape Coast 
Chin,D. The Coll. School, Brickdam, Georgetown 
Appah, E.H. Richmond College, Cape Coast 
4o0noo,B.G.A. Richmond College, Cape Coast 
Sal € 
JUNIOR. 


Honours Division. 


Ossorio, J. Line Wall College, Gibraltar 
Denny,C.T. 

- St. Joseph's Inter. S., Lacytown, Georgetown 
Ebejer,G. a.c. it. Private tuition 
Barry, P. s. 

St. Joseph's Junior Novitiate, Pulo-Tikus, Penang 
Markin,D.K.G. d. Richmond College, Cape Coast 


JUNIOR. 


Pass Division. 
de'Lemos, R. g. 

St. Joseph's Junior Novitiate, Pulo-Tikus, Penang 
Pisani,N. a.it. Private tuition 
*Sobers, W.G. 

St. Anne's Anglican S., East Bank, Demerara 
Langtry,H. 

8t. Joseph's Junior Novitiate, Pulo-Tikus, Penang 
* Robless,S. L. /. 

8t. Joseph's Junior Novitiate, Pulo-Tikus, Penang 
Lartson,E.O, d. Richmond College, Cape Coast 

í Banyo 
| Bt. Joseph's Junior Novitiate, Pulo-Tikus, Penang 
V *Manu,M.8. Richmond College, Cape Coast 
( Lyne,J. s. 

Bt. Joseph's Junior Novitiate, Puio-Tikus, Penang 
| a Bece CillaJ eal, Private tuition 
( 'Edinboro,B.C. 

The College School, Brickdam, Georgetown 
! Freeman,L.A. s. 
St. Joseph's Inter. S., Lacytown, Georgetown 
Deane,C. W. s. 
The College School, Brickdam, Georgetown 
“Coates, Hubert 

St. Joseph's Junior Novitiate, Pulo-Tikus, Penang 

Coates, Henry 

St. Josepli's Junior Novitiate, Plu-Tikus, Penang 
*Quayson,J.W. Richmond College, Cape Coast 
Scarder,H.C. Private tuition 


SENIOR. 


Pass Division. 
Alcée,U, A.b.io. 
St. Joseph's Convent Boarding S., Castries 
Ramagge, E. sp.mu. 
Loreto Convent, Europa, Gibraltar 
Peña, R. f.sp. Loreto Convent, Europa, Gibraltar 
Cox,S. e. St. Joseph's Convent Boardinz S., Castries 


879 Norris College, Rangoon 
397 Norris College, Rangoon 
ama m med 
JUNIOR. 


Honours Division. 
Prudhomme, J. s. 

St. Joseph's Conv. Boarding S., Castries 
Sammut,C. g. , Private tuition 
Osbourne, A. s. 

St. Joseph's Conv. Boarding S., Castrics 


BOYS. 


Schwartz,O. Bourda Wesleyan School, Georgetown 
Sackey, E.A. s, Richmond College, Cape Coast 
Dadzie,E. Richmond College, Cape Coast 
Bisseseur 

St. Joseph's Inter. S., Lacytown, Georgetown 
Aidoo,J.8. s. Richmond College, Ca: e Coast 


George,J. Abeoku:a Grammar Schvol 
Christiani, L.C. St. Joseph's High S., Georgetown 
Koomson,A. Richmond College, Cape Coast 


Singh,E.A. 


The Coll. 8., Brickdam, Georgetown 
COR 


Abeokuta Grammar School 


Ashley, RA. Abeokuta Grammar School 
Oluyinka, H. P. Abeokuta Grai:mar School 
m ed 
PRELIMINARY. 


Honours Division. 


Nathan,B.A. e.a.al.dd. Richmond Coll., Cape Coast 
Pastina,A. s.al.d. 

St. Joseph's Junior Novitiate, Pulo-Tikus, Penang 
Berdun,M. a.al.f.«p. Liue Wall Coll., Gibraltar 
Agbettor, B.N. s.e.« al.d 

Richmond Coll., Cape Coast 
Nicholas,F. s.ol. 


St. Joseph's Junior Novitiate, Pulo-Tikus, Penang 


PRELIMINARY. 


Pass Division. 


fWettinger,J. 
Brown,C. s. 
St. Joseph's Junior Novitiate, Pulo-Tikus, Penang 
tMan-Son-Hing,O.L. Private tuition 
tDeheer,A. d. Richmond College, Cape Coast 
1Biney, E.C. s. Richmond College, Cape Coast 
tDariel,J. E. Richmond College, Cape Coast 
{t Bruce, E. E. Richmond College, Cape Coast 
ı tHutt, J.W. The Second Grade S., Georgetown 
\t5mith,JamesO. Abeokuta Grammar School 


Private tuition 


tJimmo,G.A. Abeokuta Grammar School 
Condua,A.A, e.o. Richmond College, Cape Coast 
tSampson,G,E.F. Richmond College, Cape Coast 
t Louis, F. 


St. Joseph's Junior Novitiate, Pulo-Tikus, Penang 
Peterson,C. s. 

St. Joseph's Junior Novitiate, Pulo-Tikus, Penang 
Vella, N. s.o. Private tuition 
Ferdinand,J.W.D. 

St. Joseph's Inter. S., Lacytown, Georgetown 
K Fisher, F.O. Abeokuta Grammar School 
(Gullin, V.C. a. The Coll. S., Brickdam, Georgetown 
Jones, R.A. The Second Grade School, Georgetown 
Ying, W. E. 
3 St. Joseph's Inter. S., Lacytown, Georgetown 


GIRLS. 


JUNIOR. 


Pass Division. 


*Cother,M. f. Loreto Convent, Europa, Gibraltar 
"Freeman, W.L. 8t. Joseph's Inter. S., Georgetown 


*Discombe,D. Loreto Convent, Europa, Gibraltar 
Tabone,L. Private tuition 
Joyce, A. M. g. Brampton, Mandeville, Jamaica 
Galea,C. s. Private tuition 


Escoffery,M.I. 
Correia, R. S. 


Brampton, Mandeville, Jamaica 
St. Joseph's High S., Georzetown 


Pena,A. sp. Loreto Convent, Europa, Gibraltar 
*Stoute,G.I. Private tuition 
403 al. Norris College, Rangoon 
Jordan,C. Victoria R.C. School, Demerara 
Borg,M.T. Private tuition 


Camacho, L.C. 
Kingston,A.A. 
Douglas, M.O. 
376 


St. Joseph's High S., Georgetown 
St. Joseph's High S., Georgetown 
Bt. Joseph's Inter. S., Georgetown 

Norris College, Rangoon 


( Croal,C.L. s. 
1 St. Joseph's Inter. S., Lacytown, Georgetown 
+Phillips,ElnathanO. Abeokuta Grammar School 
The Second Grade School, Georgetown 
\4 Wharton, W.H. Private tuition 
( Gomes,S.I. a. 

St. J id Inter. 8., Lacytown, Georgetown 
V Insaidoo, K. a.d. Richmond College, Cape Coast 
( *Bonello,P. Private tuition 
| Brient,S. A. Richmond College, Cape Coast 
| Grant, A.C. The Coll. 8., Brickdam, Georgetown 
Ut Hayford, K.A. Richmond College, Cape Coast 
as E 8. Abeokuta Grammar School 
tSpencer, W.A. The Coll. S., Brickdam, Georgetown 
CN s. Abeokuta Grammar School 


( Fung,J. a. 


Brazao,A.C. The Coll. 8., Brickdam, Georgetown 
Kuforiji, H.A. Abeokuta Grammar School 
| Kuforiji,J.O. Abeokuta Grammar School 
| Mbis, K.K. s. Richmond College, Cape Coast 


\tOgunmekan,E.G. Abeokuta Grammar School 
Koranteng, A.A. Richmond College, Cape Coast- 
Pappoe,C.R. Richmond College, Cape Coast 


Bridges,E.D. The Coll. S., Brickdain, Georgetown 
( Beckley, S.A. Abeokuta Grammar Schoot 
| Pires, L.G. The Coll. S., Brickdam, Georgetown 
\ Rosemay, A.S. a. The Coll.S., Brickdam, Georgetown 
( Devonshire, E.T. a. 

| St. dar E Inter. S., Lacytown, Georgetown 


\ Shervington, The Second Grade 8., Georgetown 
Banarsee, E. W. Private tuition 
tSowemimo,N.8. Abeokuta Grammar Schook 

(tDei,J.S. Richmond College, Cape Coast 

| tOgunmekan,E.O. Abeokuta Grammar Schoot 

\VanDyck,D. Richmond College, Cape Coast 


Singh,C. The Coll. School, Brickdam, Georgetown 
Patterson, J.B. The Coll. 8., Brickdam, Georgetown 
(Cowes, E. V. 
St. Joseph's Inter. S., Lacytown, Georgetown 
Fernandes, P. M. The Coll. S., Brickdam, Georgetown 
| Tandon i9, Richmond College, Cape Coast 
Weekes, J.W. The Second Grade School, Georgetown 
Hope,C.C. The College S., Brickdam, Georgetown 
Banarsce,J. Private tuition: 
tBarrett,C.C. The Coll. 8., Brickdam, Georgetown 
( Clarke,P. A. 
St. Joseph's Inter. S., Lacytown, Georgetown: 
pee 
St. Joseph's Inter. S., Lacytown, Georgetown. 
(Agboola, E.O. Abeokuta Grammar School 
| Parris,S. 
1 St. Joseph's Inter. S., Lacytown, Georgetown 
tSmith,Jacob O. Abeokuta Grammar School 


Aggney,J.F. Richmond College, Cape Coast 
Castello,C. The Coll. 8., Brickdam, Georgetown 
Goodfellow,C. H. 


St. Joseph's Inter. S., Lacytown, Georgetown 
Grant, R. A.F. Richmond College, Cape Coast 
Phillips, EbenezerO. Abeokuta Grammar School 
Shyllon,E.O. Abeokuta Grammar School 
Ramsahoye,J. The Second Grade 8., Georgetown 


PRELIMINARY. 


Honours Division. 


Inglish, A. «.^.al. 
St. Joseph's Conv. Boarding 8., Castries 


Swabey,H. s.h f. 

St. Joseph's Conv. Boarding S., Castries 
Borman,A. s.h.d. 

St. Joseph's Conv. Boarding S., Castries 
Palmer,A. s.d. 

St. Joseph's Conv. Boarding S., Castries 
Auguste, L. d. 

St. Joseph's Conv. Boarding S., Castries 
Myers,M. s.al. 

St. Joseph's Conv. Boarding S., Castries 
Borman,D. s. 

St. Joseph's Conv. Boarding S., Castries 
Browne,G. f.sp. Loreto Convent, Europa, Gibraltar 
Serrano,L. sp. Loreto Convent, Europa, Gibraltar 
Sampson,J, s. Brampton, Mandeville, Jamaica 
Greenough, D.E.s.c. Brampton, Mandeville, Jamaica 
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GIRLS, PnrLD(tNARY, Pass—continued. 
etto,P.f.sp. Loreto Conv., Europa, Gibraltar 
et,P.M. St. inr: dad Conv. Boarding S.,Castries 


gi 


Orrett, R.T. rampton, Mandeville, Jamaica 
Elliott, A.K. e Victoria R.C. School, Demerara 
Corsi,C. P Loreto Convent, Europa, Gibraltar 
Aguilar, E.G. s. Brampton, Mandeville, Jamaica 
Lawrence,O. s 


8t. Joseph's Conv. Boarding S., Castries 
fFitzPatrick, K.I. 
The Collegiate 8., Brickdam, Georgetown 
PROTA 
esleyan Girls’ High School, Cape Coast Castle 
( Bart-Plange,K. 
| Wesleyan Girls’ High School, Cape Coast Castle 
Hutton, D. 
Wesleyan Girls’ High School, Cape Coast Castle 


| Ocran, E. 
\ Wes) 
tOlumide 
( d'Abreu,C. M.P. 
\Gordon,C.E. s. 
Ambaah,J.N. 
Wesleyan Girls’ High School, Cape Coast Castle 
Manful,G.A. 
Wesleyan Girls’ High School, Cape Coast Castle 


881 Norris College, Rangoon 
Acquaah, M. 

Wesleyan Girls’ High School, Cape Coast Castle 
Ansah,R. 

Wesleyan Girls’ High School, Cape Coast Castle 
Waldon, M.A. The Second Grade S., Georgetown 
Dare,M.R.A. St. Btephen's Scotch S., Georgetown 
898 Norris College, Rangoon 


yeu Girls’ High School, Cape Coast Castle 
, F.I. Abeokuta Girls' School 
Victoria R.C. School, Demerara 
Brampton, Mandeville, Jamaica 


Coleman, F. 

Wesleyan Girls’ High School, Cape Coast Castle 
Whyte,I.A. Private tuition 
Halin,L.R. - 

Wesleyan Girls’ High School, Cape Coast Castle 
Clarke,E. A. 

St. Joseph's Intermediate School, Georgetown 
(Durant,C. Bourda Wesleyan School, Georgetown 
| Obadina,P. Abeokuta Girls’ School 

Roach, L.C. 

St. Joseph's Intermediate School, Georgetown 
( Acquah,J. E. 

Wesleyan Girls' High School, Cape Coast Castle 
Gardiner, N. 

| Wesleyan Girls’ High School, Cape Coast Castle 
\Pitt,E. Wesleyan Girls’ High S., Cape Coast Castle 
Dottin,S. E. Agricola Wesleyan S., Demerara 


LOWER FORMS EXAMINATION. 


Akoni,J. K. Abeokuta Granimar School 
Alli, E. A. Abeokuta Grammar School 
Andrews,C. 


St. Joseph's Inter. School, Lacytown, Georgetown 


BOYS. 

' Faria, A. The Second Grade School, Georgetown 
Felipes,L. Line Wall Coilege, Ginraltar 
Lardeaux,H. Line Wall College, Gibraltar 
Marin,C. Line Wall College, Gibraltar 


Blewett,M. Line Wall College, Gibraltar 
rtes,H. Line Wall College, Gibraltar ` 
Culatto, B. Line Wall College, Gibraltar 


Andrews-Speed,M. Loreto Conv., Europa, Gibraltar : 


Auguste, M. 

St. Joseph's Convent Boarding School, Castries 
Belotti, A. 
Loreto Convent, St. Francis Xavier's, Gibraltar 


Bouty,E. 
St. Joseph's Convent Boarding School, Castries 
Cabral,C.I. — St. Joseph's High School, Georgetown 


D'Aguiar,D. Ursuline Convent, Georgetown 
Danino,L. Loreto Convent, Europa, Gibraltar 
D'Costa,N.B Brampton, Mandeville, Jamaica 


deFreitas,C.A. St. Joseph's High School, Georgetown 
Dinnoulin, M. 

Loreto Convent, Bt. Francis Xavier's, Gibraltar 
Field,D.L. St. Stephen's Scotch School, Georgetown 
Field,M.O. St. Stephen's Scotch School, Georgetown 


Matthews,A. Albertown English School, Georgetown 
Risso,J. Liue Wall College, Gibraltar 
Rodrigues,F.O.A. Bt. Joseph's High S., Georgetown 


GIRLS. 


Forshaw, A. Ursuline Convent, Georgetown 
Franker,L. Ursuline Convent, Georgetown 
Franker,R. Ursuline Convent, Georgetown 
Gomes, L. Ursuline Cunvent, Georgetown 
Gomes,O. Ursuline Convent, Georgetown 
Gonsalves,E. Ursuline Convent, Georgetown 


Grech,A. Loreto Conv., St. Francis Xavier's, Gibraltar 
Gunter, M.E. Brampton, Mandeville, Jamaica 


Hares, N. Ursuline Convent, Georgetown 
Hendriks, M.S.S. Brampton, Mandeville, Jamaica 
Hills,D. Ursuline Convent, Georgetown 
Ifill, D Albertown English School, Georgetown 
Leila, I. Agricola Wesleyan School, Demerara 
Linsell, E. Loreto Convent, Europa, Gibraltar 
Lopez, M.Y. Brampton, Mandeville, Jamaica 
Marfé,I. Loreto Convent, Europa, Gibraltar 
McVane,H. 


St. Joseph's Convent Boarding School, Castries 


Savignon, W. Line Wall College, Gibraltar 
Bcaniglia, H. Line Wall College, Gibraltar 
Stoby,T. 


Wortinanville Roman Catholic School, er tonn 
Tavares,F. Line Wall College, Gibraltar 
Thornton,T. Line Wall College, Gibraltar 
Worrell,S.H. 92 Smyth Street, Georgetown 


MorenoRusso, A. 

Loreto Convent, St. Francis Xavier's, Gibraltar 
Newsam,A.G. 8t. Joseph's High School, Georgetown 
Richardson,S.A. . Bt. Joseph's High 8., Georgetown 
Richmond, M. 

St. Joseph's Convent Boarding School, Castries 
Roda, E. 

Loreto Convent, St. Francis Xavier's, Gibraltar 
Rodrigues,A.V, St. Joseph's High S., Georgetown 
Rodrigues, I.F. 8t. Joseph's High S., Georgetown 
Samuel,V.L. Brampton, Mandeville, Jamaica 
Schwartz,E.E. Agricola Wesleyan School, Demerara 


Sharp, F. B. Brampton, Mandeville, Jamaica 
Skecte, E. S. Private tuition 
&inith,C. E. St. Joseph's High School, Georgetown 
Steel, N.D. Brampton, Maudeville, Jainaica 


Waldron,D.L. St. Joseph's High School, Georgetown 


THE COLLEGE OF PRECEPTORS. 
PROFESSIONAL PRELIMINARY EXAMINATION. — SEPTEMBER, 1918. 


PASS LIST. 


THE Supplementary Examination by the College of Preceptors was held on the 3rd, 4th, and 5th of September in London 
and at eleven other local centres, viz., Birmingham, Blackburn, Bristol, Cardiff, Edinburgh, Glasgow, Leeds, Liverpool, 
Manchester, Newcastle-on-Tyne, Nottingham. The following candidates obtained Certificates :— 


Cartwright, L.M. lt.ch. 


Johnson, E. N. 


Bernstein, P. e.a.ai. 


McClements, S. al.ch. 


Baxter, Miss S. M. 
Beales, R.R. 


Cryer, Miss E. B. 
Dauber, J. A.G. 


SENIOR. 


Pass Division. 


Matthews, E. R. al. | 
| Pain, T. C. 


JUNIOR. 


Honours Division. 


| Paxton, C. D. e.a.al.ge. | 
Stokes, A. H. ¢.a.al.ge. 


Pass Division. 


al. 
Howarth, S. al.ch. 


Hotchkis, J. P. a.al.phys.ch. 


Rushton, W. A. H. ai. 


Walker, J. ai. 
Whittaker, Miss M. e.h.al. 


Parker, S.J. 
Pepperdine, R. 


Beevers, W. R. a. | Dean, Miss A. G. Jenkins, J. L. G. a.al. Place, C. E. 

Benton, 8. B. al. Dingley, G. S. al. Jones, Miss G. Prosser, O. L. al. 

Benton, W. F. D. e. ! Domb, P. Karnofsky, Miss R. al. Ritblat, M. 

Boston, Mise E. A. I. | Dunn, Miss F. A. Lee, A. al. Roberts, A. N. R. e.al. 

Bradley, J. V. ai. Ellis, R. W. Manson, G. St. Johnston, C. H. al. 
| Gee, R. V. Marshall, J. Seltman, J. F. G. 

Butterworth, R. Gladstone, G. A. E. Simpson, G. L. al. 


Cameron, Miss B. L. 7. 
Chadwick, B. ai, 
Chatterton, J. R. B. 
Clay Beckitt, Miss K. D. 


Brooks, G. P. 
Coleman, S. M. a.al. 


G. = Arithmetic. 
al, = Algebra. 
ch. = Chemistry. 


Griffiths, C. C. al. 
Harvey, F. J. 
Hawke, M. 
Hervey, W. A. 
Hill, A. C. al. 


N.B.—The small italic letters denote 


Molineux, A. L. al. 
Moore, R. A. S. a. 
Nicholl, C. H. 


| 
| 
i 
| 
| 
| 
| Martin, H. W. al. 
| Nott, S. C. e.al. 


e. = English. 
f. = French. 
ge. = German. 


Meyer, Miss S. J. f. 


Tetley, H. R. f. 
Tyssen, W. H. A. D. a. 
Wayte, A. P. e. 
Whittaker, Miss E. al. 
Wood, S. al. 


distinctions in the following subjecta respectively: — 


h. = History. 
lt. = Light and Heat. 
phys. = Physics, 
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THE COLLEGE OF PRECEPTORS 


INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER 
BLOOMSBURY SQUARE, LONDON, W.C.1. 


LECTURES FOR TEACHERS 


Forty-sixth Annual Series: 


Second Course. 


CURRENT CHANGES IN EDUCATION 
By JOHN ADAMS, M.A., B.Sc., LL.D., F.C.P., 


Professor of Education in the University of London. 


Whether we like it or not, we are faced with certain important changes in educational theory and practice that must seriously affect the 
life and work of professional teachers. It is the purpuse of this course to indicate these changes, to explore their effects and to suggest means 
of meeting the demands they will make on those whose duty it is to carry on the education of the country. However drastic the coming 
changes, the present system will not be entirely swept away. It will, therefore, be the business of the lecturer to correlate what is with what 
is to be, and to illustrate the changes in English education by what is going on in the schools of other countries where similar developments 


are taking place under somewhat different conditions. 
practical aud the practicable. 


Ho wil make a point of keeping the lectures in as close touch as possible with the 


SYLLABUS. 


I. (Oct. 3). The Limits of Possible Change.—Implications of *' transition 
time," "parting of the ways” and similar phrases: the Herachtean flux: 
stability underlying the flux : determining influence of the past : the possibili- 
ties of educational evolution: changes from within the profession and from 
without: real changes and apparent changes: dangers of love of change as 
such: present restlessness of the profession: its euuses and probable conse- 
quences : the limitations and responsibilities of the individual teacher, 


TI. (Ocf. 10.) Changes in Oraanizat ion. —Rearrangement of responsibilities 
between Heads of schools and school governors : recognition of the school as an 
organism: corresponding need for organization to be determined from within : 
loosening of tradition : diminishing importance of currieulum in determining 
organization: the staff hierarchy: form-master versus specialist : increasing 
complexity of the interaction of sides, sets, houses and other units of organiza- 
tion : the striving after simplicity. 


III. (Oct. 17.) School Buildings.—Evolution of our present school arch- 
tecture, elementary and secondary: the psychology of the corridor and the 
glass door: hall and classroom: Wirt's revolt against “a seat und a desk for 
each pupil": limitation of classroom accommodation: correlation between 
teaching and school strueture: peripatetic teaching: over-emphasis on stone 
and lime: teacher's power of manipulating school space: tendency towards 
less permanent school buildings: changing views about school sites. 


IV. (Oct. 24.) The New Discipline.—Various meanings of the term disci- 
pline: discriminated from organization: undue emphasis on one aspect of 
discipline : basis of teacher's authority: nature of power of control: the 
“discipline master"; so-called “free” discipline: the Montessori ideal: the 
Prussian : discipline evolved among the pupils themselves : self-government: 
relation to prefect system and to honour system: the new discipline combines 
the ideals of control and training. 


V. (Oct. 531.) Changed Social Function af the Scho: 1, —8School ceasing to 
be an institution apart : it is gradually being assimilated ns part of the general 
social system: school as sociul centre: civic correlation in Gary system: in- 
creasing use of school buildings for general social purposes ; implications of the 
nursery schools and the ‘motherly person”: extension of corporate spirit to 
the elementary schools: development of the '* common school " ideal, and the 
results that must necessarily follow. " 


VI. (Nov.7.) The New Views on Play in Education.—In some ways a re- 
version to un older type of education: two directions (a) towards systemutized 
play in schools, (5) towards a lighter way cf deuling with school subjects, as in 

r. Caldwell Cook's The Play Way : in organized games play becomes work : 
play is po longer a subsidiary matter: contrast between public schools and 
others: playgrounds contrasted with playing fields: controversy about teach- 
ing play: place of play in the school curriculum: function of the play-master. 


BÓ —— ——— — a À — M ——— —— — 


VII. (Nov. 14.) Changes in Curriculum.—Nothing specially new in fact of 
change here : curriculum always in a state of flux: origin and development of 
current curriculum: the principle of balance; ' knife and fork studies": 
cultural studies : the immanence of Formal Training: the present revolt against 
* bookishness ": danger of too strong recoil: the boy-scout ideal: the voca- 
tional ideal : claims of the modern social reformer: the curriculum as a datum 
in s teacher's problem : his freedom within the limits set by the educational 
authority. 

VILL. (Nov. 21. Changes in Methods of Instruction.—New view of the 
nature of instruction: information-mongers: standardizing of methods: pure 
didactics going out of favour: growing preference for the various dialectic 
methods : strange recrudescence of lecturing in the teaching of certain school 
subjects: increased recognition of the pupil's point of view: paidocentricism 
does not imply neglect of subject-matter, but a demand for pur correlation ; 
new methods marked by a recognition of the organic unit of knowledge. 

IX. (Nov. 28.) Changes in the Use of Terthooks.—Origin of textbooks : at 
first purely logical, taking no account of reuder's special needs: textbook held 
teacher in bondage: revolt against book as supreme authority. its function as 
an adjunct to teaching; relation of pupil's class-notes to the textbook : pupil as 
textbook maker: attempts at standardizing textbooks by associations of 
teachers : need for various types to meet different cases : anomalous position of 
private publishers dominating the production of textbooks. 

X. (Dec. 5.) Changes in Class Manipulation.—Class hitherto always taken 
for granted : economic justification for teaching by classes: class always of the 
nature of a compromise: the ‘ death knell of class teaching ” : positive advan- 
tages of class teaching: distinction between a class as a teaching unit and asan 
organization unit: modern tendency to emphasize the organization aspect: 
resulting compromise of combining the two aspects, with an increasing bias 
towards private coaching of individuals organized into suitable groups. 

XI. (Dee. 12.) Changes in Examination and Inspection.—Origin and 
development of school exuminations : double test (a) of pupils, (^) of teachers : 
pouce aspect of examination and inspection : examinations are being supplanted 

y inspection: examinations used for two tests (a) for attainments, (5) for 
capacity: increased demand for tests of intelligence: development of the 
practical and oral examination: co-ordmation of examination results with the 
school record : demand for the training of examiners and inspectors. 

XII. (Dec. 19.) The New Teacher.—Types of teacher must change with the 
new developments : two conflicting movements (a) towards more definite pro- 
fessionalism, (5) towards the ideal of social service : increasing solidarity of the 
teaching craft: effects of increased complexity of professional training: the 
development of arcana: the ‘ direct teacher” ad the educational middle: 
mun: the type of personality the public will insist upon having in its teachers: 
inevitable rise in social status: place of the ' great " teacher in the iminedinte 


future. 


FEES FOR ADMISSION. 


Half-a-guinea for the whole Course. Two shillings for a single Lecture. 


*,* Members of the College have free admission to the Course. 


THE MODERN GEOMETRY 
OF THE TRIANGLE. 


By WILLIAM GALLATLY, M.A. 


“In this publication are presented some of the more important researches 
on the subject which have been undertaken during the last thirty years, The 
novel and interesting theorems, some British, but mostly from French and 
German sources, will widen the outlook of our mathematical instructors and 
lend new vigour to their teaching.” 


= 


Second Edition, 124 pages, price 2s. 6d. (by post 9s. 9d.) 


SPECIMEN PAGES AND SYNOPSIS FREE. 


FRANCIS HODGSON, 89 FARRINGDON ST., E.C. 4. 


(Catalogue of Educational Publications free.) 


ENVELOPES, 
PAPER, and 


SAVE M O N E Y. 


The Economy Envelope Labels 


provide a means by which all may help in the 
National War-Economy Campaign. Old enve- 
lopes may be used again, and again, and again. 


Send 1/- for à sample 100, or 9/- for 1000, to :— 
F. H. VALLANCEY, Publisher, 
89 FARRINGDON STREET, LONDON, E.C.4. 


Nov. 1, 1918.] 


A SELECTION FROM 


METHUEN'S EDUCATIONAL LIST 


Announcement List and Catalogues sent on application. . 


THE PLAY-WORK BOOK. By ANN MACBETH, author of ‘‘ Needlecraft.” 
With 114 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 3s. ed. net, 


OLD TESTAMENT HISTORY FOR USE IN SCHOOLS. By the Rev. 
W. F. BURNSIDB, M.A., Head Master of St. Edinund's School, Canter- 
bury. 8th Edition. Crown 8vo. BS. net. 

JUNIOR ENGLISH. By F. J. Rantz, M.A., B.Sc. Senior Lecturer at 
Merchant  Venturers' Technical College, Bristol. 15th Edition. 
Crown 8vo. 2s. 3d. 

BIGUES EN ENGLISH. By F. J. Ranrz, M.A., B.Sc. 12th Edition. 

rown 8 

A CLASS-BOOK “OF EASY DICTATION AND SPELLING. Selected by 

Canon WILLIAMSON, B.A. 12th Edition. Fcap. 8vo. 1s. 6 
( Beginner's Books. 

A CLASS-BOOK OF DICTATION PASSAGES. Selected by Canon 
WILLIAMSON, oe 21st Edition. Crown 8vo. 28. 3d. 

[Junior School Books. 

ENGLISH LITERATURE. By F. J. Rautz, M.A., B.Sc. 3rd Edition. 
Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

A oe FRENCH PROSE. By R. R. N. Baron, M.A., Modern 

Language Master at Cheltenham Gramimur School. 8th Edition, 

Crown 8vo. 38. (Junior School Books. 

pists i SERERE By A. M. M. StRpMAN, M.A. 12th Edition. 
mo. 

FIRST FRENCH LESSONS. By A. M. M. STEDMAN, M.A. 13th Edi- 
tion. Crown 8vo. 19. 6d. 
FRENCH VOCABULARIES FOR REPETITION. Arranged according 

to subjects. By A. M. M. STEDMAN, M.A. 16th Edition. Feap. 8vo. 


1s. 6d. 

A SHORT HISTORY OF ROME TO THE DEATH OF AUGUSTUS. 
By J. WELLS, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Wadham College, Oxford. 
With3 Maps and 4 Plates. 16th Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

EASY STORIES FROM ENGLISH HISTORY. By E. M. Wiumor- 
Buxton, F.R.Hist.s. 8th Edition. Crown 8vo. 18. 9d. 

(Beginner's Books. 

A JUNIOR HISTORY OF GREAT BRITAIN. By E. M. WiLMor- 
Buxton, F.R.Hist.S. 4th Edition. Crown 8vo. 3e. 6d. 

THE INDUSTRIAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND. By H. DE B. GIBBINS, 
Litt. D., M.A. With Mapsand Plans. 23rd Editioa. Crown 8vo. Bs. 

EUROPE AND THE EMPIRE. Six Azes of European History, Edited by 
A. H. Jon sos, M.A., Fellow of All Souls College, Oxford. With Maps. 
Crown 8vo. 68, each. 

The Dawn of Medieval Europe, 476-918. By J. H. B. MasTERMAN, 
M.A. The Central Period of the Middle Age, 918-1273. By B. A. 
LEES. The End of the Middle Age. 1273-1453. By E. C. LODGE. 
Europe in Renaissance and Reformation, 1453-1660. By M. 4. 
Horrixas, M.A. The Age of the Enlightened Despot, 1660-1789. 
By A. H. Jouwsow, M.A. The Re-making of Modern Europe, 1789- 
1878. By J. A. R. MARRIOTT, M.A. 

MAKERS OF EUROPE, Outlines of European History for the Middle 
Forms of Schools. By E. M. WiLMotT-BUxton, F.R.Hist.S. With 12 
Maps. 16th Edition. Crown 8vo. 63. 

INITIA LATINA. Easy Lessons on Elementary Accidence. By A. M. M. 
STEDMAN, M.A. Revised by C. G. BOTTING, M.A. 16th Edition. 
Fcap. 8vo. 18. 6d. 

FIRST LATIN LESSONS. By A. M. M. STEDMAN, M.A. Revised by 
C. G. BorzixG, M.A. 15th Edition. Crown 8vo. '2s. 6d. 

EASY LATIN PASSAGES FOR UNSEEN TRANSLATION, By A. M. M. 
STEDMAN, M.A. 17th Edition. Fcap. 8vo. 28. 

TIN EXAMINATION PAPERS IN MISCELLANEOUS GRAMMAR AND 
IDIOMS. By A. M. M. STEDMAN. 17th Edition. Crown 8vo, 3e. 6d. 

KEY (8th Edition), issued to tutors and private students only, 68. net. 

LATIN YOCABTLANTES FOR REPETITION. Arranged according to 
subjects. By A. M. M. STEDMAN, M.A. Revised by C. G. BOTTING, 
M.A. 19th Edition. Fcap. 8vo. 28g. 

EASY EXERCISES IN ALGEBRA FOR BEGINNERS. Containing 3,500 
Original Problems. By W. S. BEARD. 3rd Edition. Crown 8vo. With 
Answers, 29. 6d. ; without Answers, 28. 3d. 

EASY EXERCISES IN ARITHMETIC. Containing 5,000 Examples. By 
W.S. BRARD. 9th Edition. Fcap. 8vo. 19. 9d. KEY, 18. net. 

[.Beginner'e Books. 

A TEXTBOOK OF INORGANIC CHEMISTRY. By G. SENTER, D.Sc., 
Ph. D., Lecturer at Birkbeck College, author of '* Outlines of Physical 
Chemistry. " With many Diagrams. 4th Edition. Crown 8vo. 88. 6d. 

[ Textbooks of Science. 

THE COMPLETE SCHOOL CHEMISTRY. By F. M. OLDHAM, M.A., 
Senior Chemistry Master at Dulwich College. With 125 Illustrations. 
12th Edition. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. [| Tertbooks of Science, 

OUTLINES OF PHYSICAL CHEMISTRY. By G. SENTER., D.Sc., Ph.D., 
Lecturer in Chemistry at Birkbeck College. With many Diagrams. 
6th Edition. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. [ T'extbocks of Science. 

ARY EXPERIMENTAL SCIENCE. Physics, by W. T. CLOUGH, 

A, R.C.8., Head of the Physicsand Electrical Engineering Department, 
Fast Ham Technical College; Chemistry, by A . Dunstan, D.Sc.. 

F. LI C. With 2 Plates and 154 Diagrams. 17th "Edition, Crown 8vo. 

[Junior School Books. 

ELECTRIC LIGHT AND POWER. By E. E. Brooks, B.Sc. (Lond.), Head 
of the Department of Physics and Electrical Engineering. Leicester 
Municipal Technical School. and W. H JAMES, A.R.C.8., 
A.M.I.B.E., Lecturer in Electrical Engineering, "Municipal School of 
Technology. Manchester. With 17 Plates and 230 Illustrations. 5th 
and Revised Edition. Crown 8vo. 69. Gd. (Textbooks of Technology. 


METHUEN & CO., Ltd, 
36 Essex Street, Strand, W.O. 2. 
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BLACKIE’S LIST. 


HISTORY. 


THE GROUNDWORK OF BRITISH 
HISTORY. 


^ GEORGE TOWNSEND WARNER, M.A., Master of the 
Modern Side in Harrow School; and C. M. K. MARTEN, M.A., 
Assistant Master at Eton College. With Maps, Diagrams, 
Time Charts, &c., and Full index. Complete 6s. net. In 
Two Parts, 4e net exch: Part I, 55 5.C.-1603; Part II, 1603-1911. 
In Three Sections, 38. net each: Section I, B.C. 55-A.D. 1485 ; Section 
II, 1485-1714; Section III, 1714-1911. 


A BRIEF SURVEY OF BRITISH 
HISTORY. 


By GEORGE TOWNSEND WARNER, M.A. With 16 full-page 
Illustrations, Maps, Plans, Summaries, Notes, &c. 29g. Synopsis, 6d. 


EUROPE SINCE NAPOLEON. 


e Oa TM LEVETT, Tutor in Modern History, St. Hilda’s 
ll, Oxford, With 10 Maps (2 in colour). 38. 6d. net. 


THE MAIN STREAM OF EUROPEAN 
HISTORY. 


n Rev. FREDERICK HARRISON, M.A., Senior History 
aster, Rutherford College, Newcastle-upon- -Tyne. 29. 


A SUMMARY OF BRITISH HISTORY. 
By the Rev. EDGAR SANDERSON, M.A., late Scholar of Clare 
College, Cambridge. A clearly arranged, briefly put epitome, With 
Appendixes. 189. net. 


BRITAIN AND HER NEIGHBOURS. 


With Pictorial Time-Charts in red and black, and a series of fac- 
similes of famous paintings in colour, and many illustrations in 
black and white. Maps, Appendixes, &c. In Six Books. 


HEROES OF THE EUROPEAN 
NATIONS. 


From early Greece to Waterloo. By A. R. HOPE MONCRIEFF. 
With 12 full-page Illustrations. 18. 6d. 


INDUSTRIAL HISTORY AND ECONOMICS. 


TILLAGE, TRADE, AND INVENTION. 


An Outline of Industrial History. 
By QEORGE TOWNSEND WARNER, M.A. 29. nct. 


LANDMARKS IN ENGLISH INDUS- 
TRIAL HISTORY. 
By Q. TOWNSEND WARNER, M.A. 6s. net. 
GEOGRAPHY. 


BLACKIE’S ELEMENTARY 
REGIONAL AND PRACTICAL 
GEOGRAPHIES. 


By DAVID FREW, B.A., Author of “Object Lessons in Geography 
and Science." 10d. each. 


LANDS AND THEIR STORIES. 
A new Series, providing a complete correlated course of History and 
Geography. Lavishly illustrated in colour and in black and white 
from famous paintings and original drawings. In Seven Books. 


MAN ON THE EARTH. 
A Course in Geography. By LIONEL W. LYDE, M.A., Professor 
of Economic Geography, University College, London. Fully illus- 


eres FRENCH. 
BLACKIE’S LONGER FRENCH 
TEXTS. 


From Modern French Literature. Printed in large, clear type, 
ie eee Notes, Exercises, Phrase-list, and Vocabulary. Fcap. Bvo, 
. eac 


BLACKIE'S LITTLE FRENCH 
CLASSICS. 


Representing all important French Authors from Montaigne to 
Bourget. Fcap. 8vo, Bd. each. 


LE LIVRE ROUGE. 
A First Book of French in Coloured Pictures. By E. MAGEE, 
Edgbaston High School for Girls, Birmingham. With many full- 
page Coloured Pictures and other Illustrations. Fcap. 4to, 29. 


LE LIVRE BLEU. 
A Second Book of French in Coloured Pictures. By E. MAQEE, 
With sixteen full-page Coloured Pictures and many other Ilus- 
trations. 29g. 3d. 


WRITE FOR COMPLETE EDUCATIONAL CATALOGUE. 


BLACKIE & SON, LTD., 50 OLD BAILEY, LONDON, E.C.4. 
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REVIEWS. 


Joan and Peter. The Story of an Education. By H. G. 
Wells. (9s. net. Cassell.) 

We may suppose that Mr. Wells was aware that his pub- 
lishers on this occasion would make a 50 per cent. advance 
in the price of 6s., which has come to be the standard price 
for a novel. Honest manas he is, Mr. Wells appears to have 
determined that the story of Joan and Peter should be long 
enough to excuse the addition. Herein we think his honesty 
played the traitor to his judgment, for his story might well 

ave been compressed with advantage. His desire to tell us 
everything about the antecedents of every character in the 
work, bis somewhat petulant discourses on that untidiness 
of the English mind which he has so often deplored, and his 
didactic garrulousness all make the narrative very tedious in 
parts. Instead of going forward to his destination he insists 
on showing us what he can do on the aeroplane wings of his 
Muse. He loops the loop, side-slips, executes hewildering 
nose-dives into fresh environments, and leaves us somewhat 
dazed when we make a safe landing on the seven hundred and 
forty-eighth page. 

Joan and Peter are related, and we are told enough of their 
parentage to enable us to understand the strain from which 
£hey come. Peter's mother, Dolly, is & charming young 
woman, married to Arthur Stubland, a dabbler in the arts and 
an amateur in life. Joan is the daughter of Dolly's brother, 
@ journalist with a weakness for drink. Oswald Sydenham is 
Dolly's cousin, and in due course he becomes the guardian of 
Joan and Peter, after Peter's parents have been drowned off 
the coast of Italy and after the children have undergone 
some experiences under the joint wardenship of their father's 
sisters, rather advanced ladies, and his aunt, Lady Charlotte 
Sydenham, a most excellently drawn type of the orthodox 
‘Victorian dame—“ everything she wore had been decorated 
and sewn upon, and her chequered skirts below were cut out 
by panels and revelations of flounced purple.” Lady Char- 
lotte abducts the children from their own home and the easy 


discipline of their advanced aunts in order to place them. 


ander strict supervision by way of preparing them to become 
like herself, models of middle-class orthodoxy. 

We have a picture of the very worst kind of private school 
for boys, whence Peter runs away to rejoin his aunts. Mean- 
while Oswald Sydenham has returned from Africa and empire 
building, and he arrives in England to find that he is legally 
the sole guardian of the children. Hence we are brought to 
the educational record of Joan and Peter, whereon Mr. Wells 
spends much «care, taking the opportunity of expounding his 
own views as to the defects of our school system without giv- 
ing us anythang considerable in the way of constructive ideas. 
Nevertheless, as always, Mr. Wells succeeds in placing his 
probe in the weak spots of our educational system. Here isa 
short passage on the kindergarten as understood by a blind 
disciple of the system: 


Miss Mills was an enthusiast for the kindergarten. She began 
teaching Joan and Peter queer little practices with paper mats and 
paper pattern folding and the stringing of beads. As Joan and 

eter had been doing such things for a year or so at home as 
AA their ready teachability impressed her very favourably. 

the children who fell under Miss Mills got a lot of kindergarten, 
even though some of them were as old as nine or ten. They had 
lots of little songs that she made them sing with appropriate action. 
All these songs dealt with the familiar daily life—as it was lived in 
South Germany fourscore years ago. The children pretended to be 
shoemakers, foresters, and woodoutters and hawkers and cowherds 
and masons and students wandering about the country, aud they 
imitated the hammering of shoes, the sawing of stone, or the 
chopping down of trees, and so forth. It had never dawned upon 
Miss Mills that such types as these were rare objects upon the 
Surrey countryside. 


The last sentence of this extract probably contains the heart 
of Mr. Wells’s educational doctrine, and its full exposition will 
be awaited with interest. He appears to hold that education 
is & process of explaining the world, and that every part of 
instruction should be made significant for the pupil. The 
world to be explained is that in which the child 1s living at 
the moment. Hence comes the bitter comment which Mr. 
Wells showers upon the traditional curriculum. He makes 
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Oswald Sydenham declare that it is much more necessary for 
Peter to know something about Lord Salisbury (this is in 
1902) than about Cicero. He concluded that 


education in the public schools of Great Britain was not a forward- 
going process, but a habit and a tradition, that these classical 
schoolmasters were saying ‘‘ nothing like the classics "' in exactly the 
same spirit that the cobbler said “ nothing like leather,” because it 
was the stuff they had in stock. "These subjecta were for the most 
part being tlackly, tediously, and altogether badly taught to boys, 
who found no element of interest in them; the boys were, as a class, 
acquiring a distaste and contempt for learning thus presented, and a 
subtle, wide demoralization ensued. 


There is altogether too much of truth in this to leave us 
quite comfortable, and such solace as we may find is supplied 
by Mr. Wells himself through the mouth of Mr. Mackinder, 
the Head Master of White Court Preparatory School. This 
passage is too long to quote, but it should be read and pondered 
over by everybody who is interested in education. Mac- 
kinder points out how the schoolmaster is “severely con- 
ditioned," though he seems to be free: 


Oswald began to realize for the first time the eternal tragedy 
of the teacher, that sower of unseen harvests, that rea of thistles 
and the wind, that serf of custom, that subjugated rebel, that feeble, 
persistent antagonist of the triumphant things that rule him. 


This is excellent as an apology, but Mr. Wells appears to us 
to give far too little weight to the fact that the world as it now 
is, which he rightly regards as a thing of supreme moment to 
be explained to children, cannot be explained properly in and 
by itself. It is not a separate creation, but a growth. When 
we set out to explain Lord Salisbury, for example, we cannot 
do it properly without some knowledge of Cicero, inferior as 
Cicero may have been in Mr. Wells’s view. 

It is the ever-present difficulty in education that the system 
is controlled by adults who have not grown up in the educa- 
tional sense at all, but remain where they were in their own 
schooldays. ‘There is no excuse for this mental inertia among 
schoolmasters, and Mr. Wells points ont that “ few teachers in 
upper and middle-class schools in England in those days knew 
even the elements of their business." Mackinder speaks of the 
difficulties he encountered in his attempis to get any peda- 
gogic science or training. '''l'his is the most difficult profession 
in the world," he said, “and the most important. Yet it is not 
studied; it has no established practice; it is not endowed. 
Buildings and institutions ure endowed, but not teachers. 
And in Great Britain, in the schools of the classes that will 
own and rule the country, 99 per cent. of the work was done 
by unskilled workmen, by low-grade, genteel women and 
young men." 

All this is painfully true, and the only remed 
a real profession of teaching, avoiding ica 
dependence upon State machinery. 

r. Wells has written à book with many passages of rare 
beauty and interest. His description of Peter's first flight in 
an aeroplane is a thing to marvel at. It should be read to 
all schoolboys. The educational passages should be made the 
basis of another book, about half as long as the present one, 
with & full description of the author's educational aims and 
of the methods he recommends. We assure Mr. Wells that 
schoolmasters do not resent helpful criticism, but they are 
naturally inclined to be a little restive under the lash of a 
literary layman. 


is to build up 
ile any undue . 


A History of Everyday Things in England. Part I. Written 
aud illustrated by Marjorie and C. H. B. Quennell. 
(8s. 6d. net. Batsford.) 

At last we have the very history book that teachers have long 
sought. It is entitled “ A History of Everyday Things in Eng- 
land," is written and illustrated by Marjorie and C. H. B. 
Quennell, and is published by B. T. Batsford, Ltd., London. In 
place of the usual dry textbook chronicle of the doings of kings 
and queens, of wars and battles, we have here a most interesting 
and successful attempt to set forth the mode of life of the 
people during the five centuries following the Norman Con- 
quest. ‘lhe subsequent period is to be dealt with in a later 
volume, but the present one is complete in itself, and should 
find a place on the shelves of every school library. This hack- 
neyed phrase of commendation has a special justification as far 

(Continued on page 158.) 
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CASSELL’S NEW EDUCATIONAL WORKS 


A HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


By the late Rt. Hon. H. O. ARNOLD-FORSTER. | 


New and Revised Edition to 1918 by Mrs. Arnold-Forster. 


Ezstra Crown 8vo. With Maps and 250 Illustrations, 7s. 6d. net. 
lso in 2 Parts, 4s. net each. 


over 50,000 copies have been sold. 
tions have been made; but in tliis revised edition of the chapters dealing 
with the Victorian Age have been rearranged and extended and others have 
been added, bringing the story as far as possible down to our own times, 

At present it is not possible to add to this new edition the chapters on 
the Great War, which it must eventually include; but the causes which 
led to hostilities, and the reasons which brought Great Britain and the 
Allies into it, are fully told. 


THE NEW LATIN PRIMER. 


By Prof. J. P. POSTGATE, M.A., Litt.D. 
Professor of Latin in the University of Liverpool, 
With the Co-operation of C. A. Vince, M.A. 
55th Thowsand. Entirely New and Revised Edition. Crown 8vo, 
216 pages, cloth, 3s. net. 

The object of this Grammar is to provide in a concise and readily 
comprehensible form such information as would be required by all but 
advanced students of Latin. While the main fentures of the book have 
been left undisturbed, its details hnve been carefully scrutinized and 
numerous improvements in presentation, expression, and illustration 
introduced in this new edition. A Supplementary Section has been added 
on the Changes of Verbs in Composition, and at the request and for the 
convenience of teachers a full alphabetical index to the same. 


By the same Author (17th Thousand). 
THE FIRST LATIN PRIMER. 
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. events of the War have shown. The joint responsibi 


NO ; : . various parts of the great Commonwen 
Since the first publication of this well-known History, twenty years ago, . mad pa x 


From time to time some slight altern- ` 


THE CITIZEN READER. 


By the late Rt. Hon. H. O. ARNOLD-FORSTER. 


Completely Revised Edition, with new Illustrations, by Mrs. 
Arnold-Forster. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. net. 

Throughout his life Mr. Arnold-Forster looked forward in faith to the 

growth of a closer sense of eee and interdependence between the 

th of British nations that we call the 

Empire. During recent years the growth of this feeling of unity between 

the Mother Country and the Dominions has made great progress, as the 

Fities of the Common- 


. wealth have increased a hundredfold, and it becomes more needful than 


li 


| 


| 


| ever that we should make ourselves responsible and well-informed citizens. 


The changes that have taken place in the years that have passed since 
Mr. Arnold-Forster's death in 1909 have made it necessary to revise and 
add to almost every chapter in this book, such alterations being essential 
if a book of this nature is to have continued life and usefulness. 
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| CASSELL'S SCRIPT WRITING 


COPY BOOK. 


Size 11 inches by 7 inches. 3d. net. 

For some years past attempts have been made to populanze “ Manuscript 
Handwriting,” and to introduce it into the Schools. . 

The subject was discussed nt the L.C.C. Teachers' Conference in 1913, 
with the result that this method of writing was adopted in several London 
Schools with highly gratifying results, both as regards speed and legibihty. 

In 1916 at the April and November meetings of the Child Study Society, 
several well-known educational experts read papers dealing with the teach- 
ing and aims of manuscript writing, and these papers were subsequently 

ublished in “ Child Study.” The two papers read by Dr. Kimmins, Chief 
Tpector of Schools, L.C.C., give an interesting account of the develop- 
ment of this style of writing in this country and America, together with 
details of tests given by himself to 4,408 children in London Schools, 

Up to the present no book on this style of writing, suitable for children, 
has been available, so CASSBL'S SCRIPT WRITING COPYBOOK, 
now issued at 3d. net, should supply this want and have a very wide sale. 


112 pages. 


| 
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Crown 8co, cloth is. 6d. net. 


Send for Casseli's Revised Educational Catalogue. 


THE HOUSE OF CASSELL, La Beile Sauvage, E.C.4. 


DAVID NUTT'S PUBLICATIONS. 


BOOKS FOR THE STUDY OF FRENCH. 


CALAIS (A. J). The Wellington College 
Prenoh Exercise Book. With full Vocabu- 
lary. New edition revised. Cloth. 3s. 6d. 
Key supplied only to teachers. Cash 5s. net. 


—  Bxercises on the longer Syntax, 
adapted to EvE and DE BaAvupisss French 
Grammar, 101pp. Cloth. 2s. 


—— French Phrase Book, containing a selec- 
tion of expressions and idioms, with their 
English equivalents. 172 pp. 2s. 6d. net. 


DESHUMBERT (M... Alphabetical 
French-English, English-French List 
of TPeochnical Military Terms for Mi- 
litary Students. Brought up to date by 
E. RUF, Professor of French at the Royal 
Military College, Sandhurst: and A. NOBLET, 
Instructor at the Royal Military College, French 
Master at Wellington College. Revised Pocket 
Edition. 1918. 3s. 6d. net. 

EVE (H. W.) and BAUDISS (F. de). The 
Wellington College French Grammar. 
Seventeenth edition, revised and enlarged. 
6s. net. 

— Exercises on the French Verbs. 
2s. 6d. net. 

— and MATTHEWS (J. H. D.. Bxer- 
oises to accompany the French Grammar. 
Eleventh edition. Cloth. 2s, 6d. net. 


BRENNAN, Hugh, M.A. (Lecturer on Russian | 


at the University of Glasgow). 
on Russia. 2s. 


HENLEY 


Sidelights 
6d. net. (Just published.) -` 


William Ernest) Lyra He- 
roica. Book of Verse for boys, selected 
by W. E. H. School edition, with Notes. 
3e. 6d. net. 

— A Book of Verses. Seventh edition. Cloth. 
3s. 6d. net. 

—— London Voluntaries and other Verses. 
Third edition. 130 pp. 3s. 6d. net. 

— Poems (comprising “A Book of Verses” 
and ‘‘ London Voluntaries," in one volume). 
Thirteenth edition. 6s. net. 


MATTHEWS (J. H. D.). French Selec- 
tions for translation at sight. Cloth. 


28. 6d. net. 

NOBLHT (A. and RUF (E.. Essentials 
of Prenoh Grammar. For the use of Army 
and Civil Service Candidates. 

2s. 6d. net. 


98 pp. 
PAYEN.PAYNE (de V.). French Idioms 
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Crown 8vo. - 


and Proverbs. A companion to Deshumbert’s : 


Dictionary of Difficulties. Sixth revised and 
enlarged edition. 276 Dp. Cloth. 3s. 6d. net. 
QUENNELL (0.). L'Heure de Conversa- 
tion. ls. 6d. net. 
ITALIAN. 

MARIOTTI (L.). Italian Grammar. Re- 
vised by A. GALLENGA. Cloth. 3e. 6d. net. 
PORTUGUESE 
WALL (C. H.). A Practioal Grammar 
of the Portuguese Language. 5s. net. 

Key. Cash 2s. 6d, net. 


GERMAN. 


EVE (H. W.). A Sohool German Grammar. ' 


Seventh edition. Cloth. 6s. net. 

— A Short German Aooidence and Minor 
Syntax, abridged from the above. Cloth. 3s. net. 

— and FP. de BAUDISS. First German 
Exercises. 3s. Key (for Teachers 
only). Cash, 5s. 

—— and F. de BAUDISS. Second German 
Bxeroiszes. 8vo. 1907. 140 pp. 3s. net. 


QENERAL LITERATURE. 
HENLEY (William Ernest) Hawthorn 
and Lavender, A Lyric Sequence, and 
other Poems. Small demy 8vo. 6s. net. 
DEINEWATEE (J.) Poems of Men and 
Hours. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 
— Poems of Love and Earth. 
2s. net. 
— Cromwell. 5s. net. 
JACOBS (J.), and J. D. BATTEN. 
Tales of the British Empire. 
English Fairy Taler. Complete edition. 
6s. net. Children’s edition. Seven full-page 


net. 


Crown 8vo. 


Fairy 


plates and numerous Illustrations in text, : 


3s. 6d. net. 
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ARABIC, COPTIC, GAELIC, HEBREW, 
RUSSIAN, AND OTHER LANQUAGES. 


WILLMORE (J. Selden). The Spoken 
Arabic ef Egypt (in roman type). Crown 
8vo. xviii, 450 pp. Roan. New edition in pre- 
paration. Probable price, 15s. net. — ' 

—— Key to the exercises in above. 
edition. 5s. net. 


—— Handbook of Spoken Arabic, comprising 
a short Grammar and an English-Arabic 
Vocabulary of current words and phrases. 
Third edition, revised and enlarged. 110 pp. 
Cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 


Second 


| x án v GEBEKX.—GAEDNEE (Mary). 


Short and Basy Modern Greek 
Grammar, with Grammatical and Conversa- 
aa Exercises, Phrases, and Vocabulary, 

. net. 


HBBEBW.—ADLER (M.) First Steps 
in Hebrew Grammar. With Exercises and 
Vocabularies. Square demy 8vo. New edition 
in preparation. Probable price, 5s. net. 

—— Student’s Hebrew Grammar, with 
Exercises and Vocabularies. New edition in 
preparation. Probable price 7s. 6d. net. 


RUSSIAN.—MBARBRS (Lieut. A). An 
Hnglish-Eussian and Russian-English 
Military Vocabulary. Cloth. 65s. net. 


More Hnglish Fairy Tales. Children’s 
edition. viii, 214 pp. Seven full-page plates and 
numerous Illustrations in text, 3s. 6d. net. 


More Celtio Fairy Taler. Children's edi- 
tion. viii, 217 pp. Seven full-page plates and 
numerous Illustrations in text. 3s. 6d. net. 


Indian Pairy Tales. Complete edition. Nine 
full-page plutes and numervus Illustrations in 
text. 6s. net. 


WILDE (Oscar. The Happy Prince and 
other Talər, Illustrations by WALTER 
CRANB and JacoB Hoon. 5s. net. 
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as this book is concerned, for teachers have always been handi- 
capped in their efforts to make history teaching vivid and real, 
owing to the fact that the necessary material for the purpose 
was scattered through many expensive volumes. Architec- 
ture, shipbuilding, dress, furniture, farming, and other daily 
pursuits are all parts of history, and they happen to be those 
which make the strongest appeal to the young. Now these are 
precisely the matters on which it is difficult for & busy teacher 
to obtain accurate and detailed knowledge. There is another 
point in which this book excels; indeed, it may be described as 
the central or characteristic feature of the writer's purpose. 
It is that careful attention is given to the construction of 
things. Thus ar excellent drawing of a medieval windmill is 
seconded by another, equally good, which shows how the mill 
worked. Similarly the actual structure of buildings is care- 
fully explained and illustrated. Nothing better can be imagined 
for those teachers who are striving to link up the teaching of 
literature and history with handwork. The book is a perfect 
mine of material, and the ingenious teacher will have no diffi- 
culty in seeing how best it may be utilized. 

A word of special praise should be given to the drawings, 
plain and coloured. Many of these are the work of Mrs. 
Quennell, and they serve to give reality and meaning to the 
hfe of our forefathers. Especially pleasing are the coloured 
drawings of costumes, and these, we imagine, will be found 
useful in designing dresses for school plays and entertain- 
ments. For example, any of the historical plays of Shake- 
speare can be “ dressed " accurately by copying the examples 
given in this book, and the colour scheme, as indicated by Mrs. 
Quennell, will give a stage picture singularly pleasing to the 
eye. 

In this book the whole life of the Middle Ages is brought 
before us. It was a life full of the beauty of craftsmanship, 
permeated with religious sentiment, and very simple in its 
outline as compared with the complexities of our industrial 
and social system. There were many dark places, it is true, 
but no designation could be more absurd than the common 
phrase, the Dark Ages, as applied to the five centuries imme- 
diately following the Norman Conquest. 

At any rate, Mr. and Mrs. Quennell have seen that the period 
had much of gaiety and beauty. They believe that honest 
handicraft is a source of joy to the workman and to those who 
use what he has made, and in depicting the Middle Ages in 
this beautiful book they have rendered a service toall teachers. 


| :: DENTS NEW BOOKS. :: . DENT'S N NEW BOOKS. :: | 
HOW HOW TO READ THE BIBLE IN READ THE BIBLE IN 


THE TWENTIETH CENTURY. 


By SOPHIE BRYANT, D.Sc., Litt.D. 
Price 8s. 6d. net. 


For teachers and pupils of Secondary Schools as well as for 
the home and the Sunday School of the modern type. 
Times :—* The book makes frank use of the results of modern criticism, 


while its reverent pana nf the Scriptures must impress every body. 


We nre sure its value will be recognized." 
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THE NEW TESTAMENT FOR 


SCHOOLS. 


By Canon MORLEY STEVENSON, M.A., 
and C. W. BAILEY, M.A. 
264 pp. Cloth, Crown 8vo. Price 3g. 


This volume consists of two parts, the first dealing with the 
life of Christ by means of a synoptic treatment of the 
Gospels, the second with the history of the Early Church as 
told in the Acts of the Apostles and the Epistles. ‘'The 
Old Testament for Schools °’ is now so well known and so 
highly appreciated that this later volume is ensured a hearty 
reception. 


J. M. DENT & SONS, Ltd., Bedford Street, W.C. 2. 
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| Theory and Applications of Finite Groups. By G. A. Miller, 


H. F. Blichfeldt, and L. E. Dickson. (17s. net. New 
York: John Wiley. London: Chapman & Hall.) 

In the above-named treatise on Group Theory we see another 
very important addition to the lengthy series of valuable 
mathematical textbooks produced in the course of recent years 
by Professors in American Universities. As teachers the 
authors have had excellent opportunities of becoming conver- 
sant with the needs of students and consequently of acquiring: 
special qualifications as lucid exponents of the subject under 
consideration. The work possesses interesting individual 
characteristics to which it is useful to invite attention. The 
writers in collaborating have striven by mutual influence and 
conjoint labour on the treatise as a whole to produce a volume 
essentially reflecting the white light of their ideas in combina- 
tion. Nevertheless the specialized knowledge of each in 
distinct branches of the theory discussed has been allowed 
free play in the successive “ Parts" of the treatise, each of 
which is primarily due to one author. Prof. Miller devotes 
himself to the consideration in Part I of Substitution and 
Abstract Groups. Naturally Abelian and prime-power groups 
occupy an important position in his text, and readers will find 
much of the author's original work in the subject, more espe- 
cially in the later chapters. Part I is by far the lengthiest 
section of the entire volume, and forms about one half of it. 
In Part II the Professor of Mathematics in Stanford Univer- 
sity deals with the theory of Linear Groups. Hereagain there 
are original contributions due to the author's independent 
investigations and research and the prominent aims of the 
text are excellent, namely, comprehensiveness within the scope 
of the work and simplicity of treatment. Part II is more 
particularly the production of the Professor of Mathematics 
in the University of Chicago, Prof. L. E. Dickson, aud by 
this well-known writer we find set forth Galois’ theory of 
Algebraic equations and a discussion of numerous applications 
of Finite Groups, some of the problems treated being of great 
classical and historic interest. The work is suitably dedicated 
to the celebrated Camille Jordan. 


Combinntory Analysis. Vol. II. 
Mahon, F.R.S., D.Sc., LL.D. 
University Press.) 

The first volume of Major MacMahon’s ‘ Combinatory 
Analysis " has already been noticed in these columns, and the 
two volumes together exlibit & series of exceptionally im- 
portant and valuable investigations in this brauch of higher 

(Continued on page 160.) 


| CHEMISTRY FOR BEGINNERS 


AND SCHOOLBOYS. 


3rd EDITION. 


ENLARGED and ILLUSTRATED. 
By C. T. KINGZETT, F.I.C., F.C.S. 


(Chairman of the "Sanitas" Co., Ltd.) 


In this (3rd) Edition of his valuable book Mr. Kingzett has adopted 
what is essentially a new method of teaching practical chemistry. "l'his 


By Major Percy A. Mac- 
(15s. net. Cambridge 


Is obviously the rational method,and the new part of this book, embrac- 
ing sixty pages with eighty-one illustrations, makes it the most perfect 
book on Chemistry for Beginners and School use yet produced, 


; Price 28. 6d. net. 
BAILLIERE, TINDALL & COX, 8 Henrietta St., Covent Carden, W.C.2. 


In One Volume, 360 pages, price 2s.; and in Six Parts, 8d. each. 
Answers :—Complete in Cloth, 1s. 4d. Parts, 8d. each. 


THE LEADER ARITHMETIC 
By GEORGE MERCHANT. 


“ The explanations are simple and clear, and exemplified in adequate variety 
by worked examples. "The exercises are very numerous and carefully graduat 
A laborious and serviceable compilution."— The Educational Times. 

“A useful work, including a series of carefully graduated exercises, with rules, 
explanations, and worked examples in the higher parts. It meets the needs of 
elementary, middle, and upper Schools in a marked manner."— The School 
Guardian. 


SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT, & CO., and all Bcoksellers, 
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MANUSCRIPT WRITING 
AND LETTERING 


By an Educational Expert 


A Handbook for Schools and TNR 


showing the Historical Development and Practical Appli- 
cation to Modern Handwriting of several Manuscript 
Styles derived from Ancient Roman Letters Fully 


illustrated, together with Eight Collotype Plates of Writing 
from Manuscripts recommended as Models for Study. 


Foolscap 4to (8l by 6% in.) | Price 5s. net 


“ This book supplies, and supplies generously, a need which has become urgent. 
. For purposes purely practical, no teacher of plain handwriting need know 
more than this book tells him ; nor should he be content to know less... . Apart 
from the boon it confers on teachers, its beauty as a piece of printing and 

textual arrangement cannot fail to commend itself to the general reader." 
EXTRACT FROM A REVIEW IN “THE TIMES,” Oct. roth, 1918 


On receipt of a postcard the Publisher will have pleasure in forwarding 
a detailed Prospectus to anyone interested in the subject. 


JOHN HOGG, 13 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, E.C.4 


SOME EDUCATIONAL BOOKS FROM 
SIDGWICK & JACKSON’ S LIST. 


| THE YOUNG WAGE-EARNER, 


and the Problem of his Educatlon. 
Essays and Reports edited by J. J. Findlay, with 
the Committee of the Uplands Association. 
Pp. xiv, 212. 3s. Gd. net. 


MASON'S SCRIPTURE MANUALS. 


| these Manuals each chapter and verse of the Bible has 

been taken in order, and Questions similar to those set 
in the Oxford and Cambridge Local, the Pupil Teachers’, 
and Diocesan Examinations carefully selected in every 
chapter, together with numerous Explanatory Notes col- 
lated from various commentaries. After each question, 
the answer is either given in full, or the number of the 
verse or verses in which it occurs. 

The following Manuals are already published :— 


*,* A collection of essays by experts dealing with the present 


s. d. | 
f the adolescent, and the way in 
The Four Gospels " po .. each 0 9 position as regards the education o y 
h Education Bill. 
The Acts of the Apostles - | 168 S which this will be affected by the new Education Bi 
Genesis and Exodus . 1 6 | 
- Joshua and Judges . 10 ;, AN ADVENTURE IN EDUCATION. 
Samuel II . 009 By J. H. Simpson. 
€ gs I .0 9 | Pp. x, 208. 3s. Gd. net. 
isis d *,* Describes a very remarkable experiment in the educative offect 
2. of self-government upon one of the lower forms of a Public School. 
Ezra, Nehemiah, Esther, and | Haggai . 09 | A book which is causing much discussion in all genuinely progressive 
Corinthians II . . 0989 educational circles. 
The Church Catechism | 0 8 
Morning and Evening Services and Litany 1 6 


CHILD TRAINING: 


Suggestions for Parents and Teachers. 
By Mrs. Arthur H. D. Acland. 
Pp. x, 180. 2nd Impression. 88$. 6d. net. 


À Catechism on the Ten Commandments, vith one hundred 
Practical Questions specially adapted for Children of 


all Religious Denominations in Elementary Schools. 
.Price 4d. : 


Euclid (Book I) made easy for Young Beginners. Price 1s. 


JAMES GALT & CO, MANCHESTER. 
SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & OO, LONDON. 
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mathematical analysis. A large portion of the text is the | 
outcome of original research and discovery on the part of the 
author, and the whole presents to the reader on the one hand 
a wealth of new ideas and on the other a novel treatment of 
much already existing theory. Expositions belongiug to the 
atter category of information have undergone very wide . 
generalization. The exact effect, as regards both nature and , 
degree, which the new treatise will have on the trend of theory 
of numbers, it is of necessity impossible to forecast, but there 
can be no doubt that it will be very considerable and will live; | 
further, there can be no real question as to whether the 
author's discussion of “ Partitions," a branch of the theory 
which he bas developed on entirely fresh lines, will arouse 
the keen interest of every mathematician pursuing this 
subject. 


-——— -. 
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Hydrodynamics. Fourth Edition. By Horace Lamb, M.A., 
PR Sc.D., F.R.S. (24s. net. Cambridge University 
ress. 


Prof. Horace Lamb's treatise on the above branch of mathe- 
matical physics is too well known, and stands on too high a 
plane, for its fourth edition to need review in the usual accep- 
tation of the word. In fact, if we carefully compare the latest 
issne of the work with the third edition, bearing date 1906, 
we find that the changes which the text has undergone are so 
clearly suggested in the preface that all that is necessary at 
this stage of the book's career is to sum up very briefly the 
author's notes contained in that preface. The work then 
remains substantially the same, but has been subjected to re- 
vision, whilst some small portions have been rewritten, some 
additional matter has been iutroduced, and in some cases 
minor omissions have been made. In discussing velocity- 
potential, the author adheres to the variations from precedent 
Which he saw sufficient reason to adopt in his second edition, 
aud which he is still of opinion are amply justified by phy- 
sical arguments. He has made a further deviation from 
customary usage in connexion with the consideration of 
vorticity. 
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GENERAL NOTICES. 


EDUCATION. 
W.E.A. Education Yearbook. (16 Harpur Street, Red Lion 
Square, W.C.1.) 

The Yearbook of the Workers’ Educational Association is a new 
venture which is not intended primarily to supply information as to 
detail, but to stimulate the development of thought on educational 
questions. A characteristic preface is supplied by Mr. Bernard Shaw, 
who appears to think that éducation is largely in the hands of peda- 
gogic Neros. Apart from this nonsensical introduction, the rest of the 
volume is of some value. : 

: Public School Christianity. By E. F. Duggan. (ls. S.P.C.K.) 

In a pamphlet of some sixty pages Mr. Duggan urges the import- 
ance of making religion a vital part of school life. He quotea with 
commendation the following passage: ‘‘ Childhood is full of a rudi- 
mentary mysticism. I have seen children at the Eucharist still and 
wondering in the silent minutes which should follow always the Con- 
secration, before organ or voice intrude upon our adoration. Children 
feel the atmosphere of the Presence, and their inarticulate silence is as 
welcome to Him as their shrill hosannas." 

ENGLISH. 
- English for Technical Students. By Frederick Felix Potter. 
(28. net. Pitman.) 

This little volume is an attempt to meet the needs of those adult 
students who require instruction in the preparation of essays and 
examination questions. It is admirably devised for the purpose in view, 
giving in the earlier chapters some extremely useful hints as to the 
pitfalls in spelling and punctuation and passing on to the choice of the 
right word and the difficulty of expressing one's meaning exactly. 
Useful sections on reading for information and the preparation of sum- 
maries and abstracts lead up to hints on the writing of an essay. The 
whole forms a very useful handbook. 

Macaulay's Life of Johnson. Edited by John Downie, M.A. 
(18. 6d. net. Blackie. 

Mr. Downie has prepared a very useful handbook to Macaulay’s well 
known essay. A biographical introduction is followed by a chrono- 
logical table of Johnson’s life, and the text is followed by a number of 
carefully prepared explanatory notes. 

(Continued on page 162,) 
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ECONOMY IN MAP BUYING. 


BACON’S MODERN MAPS 


Size, 30 by 40 inches. 


A selection of FOUR, OR MORE, of the following 135 fully 

coloured Maps will be supplied at 5s. 6d. per Map, MOUNTED ON 

CLOTH, CUT-TO-FOLD, with METAL EYELETS FOR PINNING UP, 

IN A STRONG CLOTH-COVERED CASE. A case holding four 
Maps measures 13111 inches. 


16 Contour Maps of Continents, Countries, &c. js En 

55 Rainfall, Isotherms, Vegetation, and Commercial Maps 

of Continents, British Isles, &c. ... mi R ise 

22 Political Maps of Continents and Countries. Bold lettering 

21 Bold Feature Political Maps of Continents and Countries. 

Small lettering, invisible to class ... jx As us 

8 Photo Relief Maps of Continents, &c.... evi sir T 

8 Railway, Industrial, and Physical Maps of England, Scot- 
land, and Ireland sas xs i 


5 Scripture Maps—Canaan, Palestine, Bird's-Eye View of 
Holy Land, St. Paul’s Journeys, and Wanderings of 
the Israelites Weit qu Cur Aer uem ee 
Not leas than FOUR Maps at price quoted. 
Send a post card for our Catalogue containing complete lists of above. 


TENPENNY CONTOUR ATLAS. 532 General Maps, with Index and 
4 Special Local Maps. Eight editions, with Local Maps covering 
England, Wales, and Scotland. 

THE MAP AND IT8 STORY. A Physica] and Economic Atlas, 
containing 44 Coloured Maps with explanatory letterpress 
to each. Size 10 by 12 inches, 19. 3d. net. 

HALFPENNY OUTLINE CONTOUR HAND MAPS FOR 
COLOURING. Continents, Countries, River Basins, and Principal 
English Counties. Specimen free on application, 

EDUCATIVE GEOGRAPHY. A practical Teachers’ Handbook deal- 
ing with Elementary Surveying, Model Making, Map Making, &c. 
19. net. 


C. W. BACON & CO., LTD., 127 STRAND, LONDON, W.C.2. 


NELSON'S 
| Educational Publications. 


EXCELLENT LITERATURE. 
MAXIMUM VALUE. 


READERS and CLASS BOOKS 
SUITABLE for EVERY GRADE. 


LITERATURE. 
GEOGRAPHY. 
HISTORY. 
POETRY. 
ARITHMETIC. 
CONTINUOUS READERS. 


Write for the REVISED SCHOOL LIST and 
CATALOGUE of CONTINUOUS READERS. 


Educational Dept., Parkside Works, Edinburgh. 
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HARRAP'S PUBLICATIONS 


HARRAP'S INTRODUCTORY ALGEBRA | 
By WILLIAM FARQUHARSON, M.A., Daniel Stewart's College, Edinburgh. 
Crown 8vo, 172 pages, with Answers, 2s. net. Also without Answers, 1s. 9d. 
net. 

From the Principal af a Preparatory School :—'* Farquharson’s Algebra is 
first-rate, and I shall put an order through in due course. I hope the book will 
have the success it deserves, for of the large number of elementary Algebras I 
have perused in my search for something suitable for beginners, this is the only 
one that appears to have realized and provided for the extraordinary difliculty 
of the subject for small boys.” 


AN INTRODUCTION to the HISTORY of SCIENCE 
By Dr. WALTER Lisby, M.A. With Eight Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 
504 pages, 5s. net. 


POLITIOAL ECONOMY 


By CHARLES GIDE, Professor of Political Economy in the University ot 


[9] 


A SELECTION FROM 


A. & C. BLACK'S 
HISTORY PUBLICATIONS 


By H. L. BURROWS, M.A. 


THE STORY OF ENGLISH 
INDUSTRY AND TRADE 


With Thirty-six Illustrations. 2%. 
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Paris. Authorized Translation by C. H. M. ARCHFIELD, M.A., made under 
the direction of the late Prof. WM. Smart, M.A., LL.D., Glasgow Uni- 
versity. Demy 8vo, 780 pages, 15s. net. 

This important translation was in preparation for nearly three vears, and 
this has enabled the translator to incorporate the extensive revisions by the 
author in the Third French Edition which has recently appeared. The book is 
aa pendent of the sameauthor's Principles, and is designed for more advanced 
students. 


A HISTORY OF ECONOMIC DOCTRINES 


From the time of the Physiocrats to the Present Day. By Prof, CHARLES 

Gi DE, University of Paris, and CHARLES Rist, University of Montpellier. 

Translated from the Second Revised and Augmented Edition of R. 

Ricuarps, B.A., University College, Bangor, under the direction of the 

late Prof. WM. SMART, Glasgow University. Demy 8vo, 720 pages, 15s. net. 

This very important work has been welcomed as the first serious history of 
political economy in English. 


PROBLEMS OF SUBNORMALITY 
By 8. E. WALLACE Waris. Demy 8vo, 500 pages. 158. net. 

A New work of first importance to child-welfare workers, physicians, socielo- 
gists, teachers of special classes, and inspectors of schools, The educational, 
social, preventive, and eugenic questions involved in the problem of subnor- 
mality are thoroughly discussed. 
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This volume presents in an attractive form & branch of 
English History which has not hitherto received the attention 
Its iniportanee merits, but which is now beginning to be widely 
studied. The book is intended for use as a render and textbook 
for the upper classes of primary schools, and the lower and 
middle forms of secondary schools. 


By EUGENE L. HASLUCK, B.A., F.R.Hist.8. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO 
THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND 


With fifteen Sketch Maps. 3e. 


This volume aims at delinenting in clear outlines the main 
thremdls of our History, and at enabling the student to grasp 
the essential lines on which England hus developed as a State. 
For these purposes a continuous chronological order has been 
abandoned, and where two or more distinct threads of develop- 
ment run through a long period, these have been deult with 
separately in dilTerent chapters. This book will prove, it is 
hoped, a satisfactory textbook for use in the upper forms of 
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schools, nnd a good knowledge of the contents of this volume 
should be sufficient for the purposes of the London Matri- 
culation Examination. 
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HARRAP'S ILLUSTRATED HISTORY OF ENGLAND 
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By M. W. KEATINGE, M.A., D.Sc., 
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SERIES a Reader in Education in the University of Oxford; and E 
Complete in Eight Volumes. z N. L. FRAZER, M.A., Head Master of Ilkley Grammar School. a 
Each containing from 150 to 200 carefully chosen Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 3 Q 
School Edition, strongly bound in cloth. Prize Edition, with frontispiece in $ DOCUMENTS OF BRITISH HISTORY s 
colour, price 3s. 6d. net each. bo In One volume. Price Be. Or in Six Sections. i3 
Send for Educational List. [y Limp Cloth. Price te. each. mi 
-- — a - [- Sec. i A.D. eos Sec. IV. a.p. 1603-1715, E 

» . A.D. -1399, » — V. A.D. 1715-1815. D 
SPANISH [: ILL A.D. 1399-1603. » WI. A.D, 1815-1900. m 
N.B.—A New Descriptive List of all Books in Spanish will be sent on D These Documents, with the exception of Section VI, are a 
application. PR reprinted from “A History of England for Schools," by the rj 
» same authors, - [e$ 
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A FIRST SPANISH COURSE 
By Profs. E. C. HirrL8 and J. D. M. Forp. With Exercises and Vocabu- 
laries, Crown 8vo, 340 pages, 4s, net. Key, for Teachers only, 5s. Xl. net. 
This easier course is designed for much younger pupils than the Author's 
previous work. 


SPANISH COMMERCIAL CORRESPONDENCE 
A Reader, Manual, and Composition Book, by A. F. WittTTEM, Harvard 
University, and M. J. ANDRADE, With fall Vocabularies and Index. Crown 
8vo, 330 pages, 4s. 6d. net. (4n the Press.) 


THE SPANISH-AMERICAN READER 


By ERNESTO NELSON, With full Notes and Vocabulary. Crown 8vo, 
370 pages, 4s. 6d. net. 
Suitable for second year students in schcols and for evening classes, 


LIBRO DE LECTURA PARA PRINCIPIANTES 
Edited by E. MACRER, Reading School. With Vocabulary and Exercises. 
Small Crown 8vo, limp, 160 pages, 2s. net, 


PEQUENO VOCABULARIO 


ALBERT A. MERAS, Ph.D. Size 54 by 3 inches, 72 pages, limp cloth, 
8d. net. 
This book contains classified lists of two thousand Spanish words, with 


English ivalents, 
Pe RUSSIAN: 


ENGLISH HISTORY ILLUSTRATED 
FROM ORIGINAL SOURCES 


From earliest times to A.D. 1€66. With 36 Illustrations. 
1066-1216. With 35 Illus. 1485-1603. With 31 Illus. 
1216-1307. With 21 Illus. 1603-1660, With 33 Illus. 
13507-1599. With 14 Illus, 1660-1715. With 29 Illus, 
1399-1485. With 28 Illus. 1715-1815. With 11 Illus, 


Price 28. 6d. each. 


The plan of this series is so laid that interest in the textbook 
or i» the (eacher's words is stimulated by supplementary 
reading, and suilicient premises are given to allow of a reasonable 
and reasoning deduction, The extracts are taken from con- 
temporary authors, or are themselves contemporary docu- 
ments, and have been chosen to illustrate as fairly and as 
vividly as possible the really important events of the period, 
and to explain the motives of the chief actors. 


By M. W. KEATINGE, M.A., D.Sc., 
Reader in Education in the University of Oxford. 


A FIRST HISTORY OF ENGLAND 
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HARRAP’S PRAOTICAL RUSSIAN GRAMMAR x With 130 Illustrations, 3s. 6d. gi 
By R. T. CURRALL, M.A., George Watson's College, Edinburgh. Part I. T Or in two half volumes at 2€. each. A 
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Essays on Goldsmith by Scott, Macaulay, and Thackeray. By G. E. 

Hadow and C. B. Wheeler, M.A. (2s. 6d. Clarendon Press.) 

This volume has the merit of being designed on novel lines, since it 
contains three critical essays on Goldsmith by writers of eminence, 
and thus affords interesting material for the study of criticism. The 
editors have supplied a valuable introduction and notes, and the 
volume will be of service to boys and girls in the senior forms of 
secondary schools. 


Spenser’s Faerie Queene. 


Book V. By Alfred B. Gough, M.A. 
(3s. net.) 
The Clarendon Press has produced a very dainty volume containing 
Book V of Spenser’s poem, prefaced by a scholarly introduction and 
followed by a very full vocabulary with explanatory notes. A useful 


chronological table gives information as to the historical events 
referred to in the poem. 


Johnson and Goldsmith and their Poetry. By William Henry Hudson. 
(Is. 6d. net. Harrap.) 
_In keeping with the object of the series to which it belongs, this 
little volume provides a critical estimate of the poetical works of 
Johnson and Goldsmith, with a series of chosen examples linking up 
the life story of the poet and directing attention especially to his 
personality as expressed in his work. The volume is beautifully 
printed and will be welcomed by teachers and students of literature. 
Tales from Indian History. By A. S. Roe. (1s.6d. net. Macmillan.) 
This paper-covered volume forms part of the series of works on 
English literature for secondary schools, and contains a selection 
of stories taken from Indian History, and told in a vivid fashion 
likely to appeal to pupils. A useful introduction serves to place 
the stories in proper perspeetive in relation to the history on which 


they are based. 
CLASSICS. 


(1) Virgil: Aeneid VI. Edited by C. E. Freeman. (1s. 9d. Claren- 
don Press.) (2) Virgil: Aeneid X. Edited by T. L. Papillon 
and A. E. Haigh. (2s. Clarendon Press.) 

Two extremely useful editions, containing valuable introductions 
and explanatory notes, and produced in the excellent style for which 
the Clarendon Press is justly approved. 

Roman History, Literature, and Antiquities. 
TU (28. Clarendon Press.) 

This little volume is a companion to Mr. Petrie's ** Latin Reader." 
It is a sketch in outline of Roman history, with an account of the 
constitution, religion, army, and legal system of Republican Rome. 
Maps and illustrations add to the value of the book. 


The New Latin Primer. By J. P. Postgate, with the co-operation of 
ear C. A. Vince. (Cassell. ) 
This is practically a new edition of this well known textbook, 
which has been entirely revised and reset. In its new form the work 
will be even more useful than hitherto in the lower forms of schools. 


By A. Petrie. 


MODERN LANGUAGES. 


Lectures Françaises Phonétiques. 


Par Paul Passy. (ls. 3d. Heffer.) 


In this little book of French readings the author gives a list of 
phonetic symbols, followed by a selection of extracts printed therein 
for the use of pupils learning by the phonetic method. 


DISINFECTANTS 
For SCHOOL USE. 


A leaflet on School Disinfection will 
be sent post free on application to— 


The *SANITAS" Co., Ltd., 
Limehouse, London, E. 14. 


Disinfectant Manufacturers by 
Appointment to H.M. the King. 


Nouveaux Récits Héroiques. By M. Charles Guyon and Georges 
Thomas. Edited by Marc Ceppi. (1s. 9d. Bell.) 

Mr. Marc Ceppi, of Whitgift School, has prepared this excellent 
series of tales of the Great War, designed to serve as a reader for 
schools. The stories deal with the exploits of the Canadians, the 
heroism of children, and the use of Tanks in the battlefield —all likely 
to be interesting to boys and girls in these times. 


Easiest French Reader. By Marc Ceppi. (1s. 6d. Bell.) 
Mr. Ceppi has also prepared a collection of fairly long stories, which 
are Wii dra to beginners by reason of the simple language used and 
the careful graduation of grammatical difficulties. 


HISTORY. 


A First Story of England. By M. W. Keatinge. (3s. 6d. Black.) 

Dr. Keatinge has written a history book on new lines. In a rapid 
survey of events he lays special stress on economic conditions, and ° 
various happenings are described as they would appear to ordinary 
folk of the period. Beginning with a description of the Manor of 
Oakwood, he traces the fortunes of the descendants of the original 
dwellers thereon, and thus provides a picture of life in England at 
successive periods. A large number of excellent illustrations add to 
the value of the book, which is especially suitable to young children. 


The Story of the People of Britain. By Mary Sarson and Lucy 
Hanson. In Four Parts. (2s., 28. 3d., 2s. 6d., 2s. 9d. Cambridge 
University Press.) 

In these four volumes the authors have dealt with the history of 
England from z.c. 55 to the opening of the War with Germany. Each 
volume is designed to make a special appeal to pupils of the age for 
which it is planned. Thus the first volume deals with persons rather 
than causes, while the second treats of the beginnings of our political 
life. The books are excellently printed in a type which is suitable for 


children. 
GEOGRAPHY. 


** History's Background.’’—The British Isles. By J. S. Townsend 

and T. Franklin. (2s. W.& A. K. Johnston.) 

This forms part of a series of historical geography readers intended 
to provide companion reading to the geography and history text- 
books. The aim is to show the influence of geographical conditions 
on historical developments. The tmeatment followed ie, in our opinion, 
far too detailed for the «enior pupils in elementary schools or the junior 
pupils in secondary schools, for whom the authors say the book is 
designed. Used with discrimination by a teacher, the volume will 
furnish material for excellent lessons, linking up history and geo- 
graphy. 

** Geographical Exercise Books." —N 0.7: Physical Geography. (18. 6d.) 
Contouring and Map- Reading. (28.) Both by B. C. Wallis. (Mao- 
millan.) 

These are two excellent books for class use, giving exercises in re- 
cording the facts of physical geography and in the use of maps 
They will be found especially valuable for. members of the Officers’ 
Training Corps. 


MATHEMATICS AND SCIENCE. 


Numerical Trigonometry. By P. Abbott. (5s. Longmans.) 

Mr. Abbott has produced a book which is obviously the work of 
a skilled teacher. He has adopted the title ‘‘ Numerical Trigono- 
metry " as covering not only the scope of the volume, but also 
as indicating the method of treatment. This is designed to relate 
trigonometry with algebra more closely than hitherto, and in this 
Mr. Abbott has been very successful. A number of useful examples 
and solutions add to the value of the books. 


RELIGIOUS KNOWLEDGE. The Books of the Bible for 
College of Preceptors' Examinations, 1919, are 
included in Murby's New Scripture Manuals. These 
Manuals are being universally praised. 


MURBY'S NEW SCRIPTURE MANUALS (with Text). 


LARGER Manuals. | SMALLER Manuals. 


By G. W. Wade, D.D., and By G. W. Wade, D.D., and 
J. H. Wade, M.A. | J. H. Wade, M.A. 


II SAMUEL (R.V.) ... . net 36 | II. SAMUEL (R.V.)... . net 1/6 


By Charles Knapp, D.D. By Charles Knapp, D.D. 


ST. MATTHEW (publication post- | ST. MATTHEW . net 1/6 
. poned). ST. MARK Be cv uh 
ST. MARK net 2/6 | ST, LUKE .. .. .. , 1/6 
ST. LUKE » S- | THE ACTS: Vor.I(i-xvi) „ 1,6 
THE ACTS ow » VOL. II (xiii-xxviil) „ 1;6 


THOMAS MURBY & CO., 6 Bouverie Street, E.C. 4. 
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DUSTLESS and HYGIENIC SCHOOLS 


On all School, Laboratory, Library, &c., Floors and Linoleums of every description 


"Y Y,ORIGENE.. 


(BRITISH MADE. 


It is IMPORTANT to NOTE that ONE APPLICATION of “ Florigene'" ALLAYS the DUST and DIRT for 2 TO 12 MONTHS, 
according to traffic, not only during each Sweeping (without sprinkling of any kind) but also throughout all the intervening periods— which is 


of greater hygienic importance. “ Florigene ” is also easily and quickly applied, and saves time and labour. 


These sanitary, labour-saving, and economic advantages are NOT attained by sweeping-powders or any 
mechanical or other method. 


Send for Particulars, Medica! Reports and Testimonials, to the Sole Manufacturers: 


The “DUST-ALLAYER” Co., 4 Vernon Place, Bloomsbury Square, London, W.C.1. 


Contractors to the Admiralty, War Office, H.M. Office of Works, Colonial Govts., L.C.C., &c. 


‘amma New Books for the Study of SPANISH. 


A — SPANISH SELF-TAUGHT ano GRAMMAR wit KEY, 


By ANDRES J. R. V. GARCÍA, Principal of the Garcia School of Languages, 


4 
For learning the language by the natural method. Containing selected and classıfied Vocabularies, Phrases, Idioms, and Conversations with the 
Phonetic Pronunciation of all tue words. A progress and practical course of instruction in the Accent, Punctuation, Capitals, &c., the 
Declensions, Verbs. Thirty-five Lessons, consisting of clearest stated Rules of Grammar, Exercises for Translating into Spsnish, Reading Exercises in Spanish 
and Alphabetical English-Spanish Vocabulary of words used in the Exercises. Key to the Exercises. 
$26 pp.; Green Cloth, 5s. 6d. net. Separately—Red Cloth, 4e. net each. KEY—Blue Wrapper, 9d. net. 


SPANISH AND ENGLISH COMMERCIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


By ANDRES J. R. V. GAROIA, Principal of the Garcia School of Languages, and W. Chevob-Maurice, A.l.L., London. 


Containing Phrases and Letters, Opening Phrases, Closing Phrases, Enquiries relating to Goods, Orders, and their Execution. Shipping Correspondence— 
Instructions for forwarding Goods, &c. Insurance, Announcements, Letters of Introduction, Complaints and Claims. Commercial Terms—Spanish- English, 
English-Spanish. Commercial Abbreviations. Demy 8vo, 128 pp. Fawn Cloth, 2s. Gd. net. Fawn Wrapper, 1s. 3d. net. 


Write for Prospectus and Catalogue No. 7 post free. 
LONDON: E. MARLBOROUGH & CO, PUBLISHERS, 51 OLD BAILEY, EC. 4. 


e SCHOOL, CLASSICAL, | Messrs, W. HEFFER & SONS, Ltd., 


MATHEMATICAL, BOOKSELLERS, CAMBRIDGE, 
AND SCIENTIFIC regret that owing to the shortage of paper, they 


will be unable to issue their usual Catalogue of 

BOOKS. School and College Text Books this year. They 

trust, however, that Head Masters, Head Mistresses, 

Always a large Stock of Teachers, and Librarians of Schoo! Libraries will 
Second-hand Books at apply to them for any books which may be required. 


about half prices. 
CATALOGUES OF CENERAL INTEREST WILL BE {ISSUED PERIODICALLY. 
— APPLICATIONS INVITED. 


———— Keys and Translations. N.B.—A list of school books offered at cheap prices in 
numbers is now ready. 
SCHOOLS 
SUPPLIED. BO Q KS NEW OR SECOND-HAND. 
a Orders promptiy Dispatched. 
= inquiries from readers of “The Educational Times,” at 


homo or abroad, wiii receive the personai attention of 


JOHN DAVIS (Successor to THOMAS LAURIE), 
19 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 4. 


Just Published. Demy 8vo. 232 pages, cloth. Price 7s. 6d. net. 


THE FRENCH REVOLUTION iN. 
ENGLISH HISTORY. 


By Philip Anthony Brown, M.A., New College, Oxford. 
With an Introduction by Professor Gilbert Murray. 


NEY AND SECOND-HAND. ALL INQUIRIES ANSWERED, London: CROSBY LOCKWOOD & SON, 7 Stationers’ Hall Court, E.C. 
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VISCOUNI BRYCE, O.M, 


in his Preface to “Dawn in Palestine," by William Canton (S.P.C.K., 
ls. 3d. net), writes: — " The cordial goodwill and active help of Britain 
and America will be given to any plan for the benefit of a country 
‘every hill and valley of which has associations that touch 
us,—a country whence have come influences than which none 


have done more to mould the thought and life of all mankind." 


For the benefit of Palestine a 


GREAT WORK OF MERCY AND RECONSTRUCTION 


has been done by the 
Syria and Palestine Relief Fund 


(The Central British Fund giving relief to all in need in Palestine). 


“The work of the Relief Fund is most efficient and of very considerable importance. Large 
sums of money can be expended, not only with the greatest possible beneflt to the people for 
whom the Fund administers, but to the general advantage of the whole countryside.”.— 


Curr Brrrish Rep Cross COMMISSIONER in report endorsed by General Allenby. 


The Fund now has 4 
OVER 1000 DESTITUTE CHILDREN, 
many of them orphans, under its care in orphanages at Jaffa and Jerusalem, and is preparing to meet the 


still greater needs of the 


STARVING CHILDREN OF SYRIA. 


A YOUNG PEOPLE’S CAMPAIGN 


has been inaugurated as an EVIDENCE or FRIENDSHIP from the children of, Great Britain to the boys 
and girls of the Holy Land. 

AIM. 
To give the children a greater knowledge of Palestine, its history and people, and through their quickened 


interest to raise a worthy contribution for the relief of the orphans and children of Syria and Palestine. 


Information regarding Lesson Notes, Pictures, and Literature available gladly given to Teachers from 


SYRIA AND PALESTINE RELIEF FUND, 


110 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, LONDON, S.W. l. 


(Registered under the War Charities Act, 1916.) 
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CENTRES. The Secretary wil] supply all particulars, 

Attention is directed to the Regulations regarding 
awards in Medals and Book Prizes. 

SYLLABUS, with Annual Report and Forms of 
Entry, may be had of the SECRETARY, 


In the Edueations! Department students are 
received and thoroughly trained under the best 
Professors at moderate fees. 

Lessons in Pianoforte, Violin, Singing, Elocution 
Harmony and Counterpoint; Modern 3manua 
Organ ; Courses of Training for Teachers. 


A. GAMBIER HOLMES, Secretary. 
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EAR TRAINING AND SIGHT SINGING 
FROM SOL-FA AND STAFF. 


TRAINING CLASSES for MUSIC TEACHERS 
and STUDENT TEACHERS are held at ihe 
Wigmore Hall Studios, Wigmore Street, W.1, by 
M Miss SCOTT GARDNER and Miss MARGARET 

NAGG8, A.R.C.M., on Wednesdays and Saturdays. 
— Write for Syllabus to either teacher at the studio, 
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This Agency is under the direction of a Committee 
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HEAD MASTERS' CONFERENCE. 
INCORPORATED ASSOCIATION OF HEAD MASTERS. 
COLLECE OF PRECEPTORS. 
TEACHERS’ GUILD. 

ASSOCIATION OF ASSISTANT MASTERS. 


Registrar: Mr. E. A. VIRGO. 
The object of this Agency is to render assis- 
tance at a minimum cost to Masters seeking 


appointments. The lowest possible fees are 
therefore charged. 


Interviews by appointment from 12 noon to 1.30 
p.m., and from 3 p.m. to 5 p.m. ; on Saturdays, from 
11 a.m. to 12.30 p.m. 


A PROSPECTUS will be sent on application. 


JOINT ACENCY FOR WOMEN TEACHERS. 


OAKLEY HOUSE, 
14, 16, & 18 BLOOMSBURY STREET, LONDON, W.C.1. 
Under the management of a Committee appointed 
by the Teachers' Guild, College of Preceptors, 
Head Mistresses' Association, Associntion of 
Assistant Mistresses, and Welsh County Schools 
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IPRS Agency has been established 


for the purpose of enabling Teachers to find 
work without unnecessary cost. All fees have 
therefore been calculated on the lowest basis to 
cover the working expenses. 

No Registration Fees are charged to members of 
the above Associations, and their Commissions are 
reduced. 

Hours for Interviews : 

11.30 a.m. to 1 p.m., and 3 to 5 p.m. 
Saturdays, 11.30 a.m. tol p.m., and 2 to 3 p.m. 
When possible, special appointments should be 


Registrar, Miss ALICE M. FOUNTAIN. 
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ing Certificate. 

Students admitted in January and September to 
yrepare for the London and Cambridge Teachers’ 
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Froebel Union. 

Demonstration School attached to the College; 
ind practice for Students in neighbouring schools 
under the supervision of specialists. 

Tuition fees £24. A number of Scholarships from 
£8 to £24 offered to Students with a Degree or its 
equivalent. Loan Fund. Special grants to Honours 
Students of £28 towards Hostel fees, or £15 if living 
in rooms. 

Particulars of College Hall and Registered Lodg- 
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Maria Grey College, Salusbury Road, Brondesbury, 
London, N.W. 6. 
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Messrs. Griffiths, Powell & Smith. 


Offices: 12 & 13 Henrietta Street, 
Covent Garden, London, W.C.2. 


Telegraphic Address P. 
Scholasque, Westrand, London." 
Telephone :—1021 Gerrard. 


Scholastic. 


Head Masters and Principals of Public 
and Private Schools desirous of engaging quali- 
fied and well recommended English or Forei əsi- 
dent, Non-resident, or Visiting Assistant Masters, 
can have eligible Candidates introduced to them 
(free of charge) by stating their requirements to 
Messrs. GRIFFITHS, POWELL & SMITH. 

A List of Vacancies will be forwarded on 
application to Graduates and other well qualified 
Assistant Masters seeking appointments for 
next term. 

Schools Transferred and Valued, Part- 
nerships arranged. No charge unless 
sale effected. List of Boys’ and of Girls’ 
Schools and School Partnerships for Sale, 
sent Gratis to intending Purchasers, TO 


WHOM NOCOMMISSION IS CHARGED. 


Assistant Mistresses. 

Head Mistresses and Principals of Public 
and Private Schools requiring English or 
Foreign Assistant Mistresses can,on appli- 
cation to Messrs, GRIFFITHS, POWELL 
& SMITH, have suitable Candidates placed 
in immediate communication with them 
free of charge. 

A List of Vacancies will be forwarded to 
English and Poreign Assistant Mistresses 
andother Teachersonapplication, Liberal 


. Salaries. 


Messrs. 


TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, 


Educational Agents, — 


158 to 162 OXFORD STREET, 
LONDON, W.1. 


Directors: 
8. A. TRUMAN. 


JAMES HEARD, B.A. 
(Trinity College, Cambridge). 


Telegrams—“ TUTORESS, PHONE, LONDON." 
Telephone—Museum 1136. 


This Agency isunder distinguished patron- 
age, including that of the Principals of 
many of our leading Schools. 


A.—EMPLOYMENT DEPARTMENT. 


(i) ASSISTANT MASTERS & TUTORS. 


MESSRS. TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY 
introduce University and other qualified 
ENGLISH and FOREIGN MASTERS 
and TUTORS to Schools and Private 
Families. 

(ii) ASSISTANT MISTRESSES. 

MESSRS. TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY 


introduce University, Trained, and other 
ualified ENGLISH and FOREIGN LADY 
TEACHERS to Girls’ and Boys’ Schools. 


(iii) LADY MATRONS AND HOUSE. 
KEEPERS. 


MESSRS. TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY 
introduce well qualified and experienced 
LADY MATRONS, HOUSEKEEPERS, 
and HOUSE MISTRESSES to Boys' and . 
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No charge is made to Principals, and no oharge 
of any kind is made to candidates unless an en- 
gagement be secured through this Agency, when 
the terms are most reasonable. 


B.—SCHOOL TRANSFER DEPARTMENT. 


A separate Department, under the direct 
management of one of the Principals, is 
devoted entirely to the negotiations connected 
with the transfer of Schoolsand Introduction 
of Partners. 

MESSRS. TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, 
being in clese and constant communication 
with the Principals of nearly all the chief 
Girls’ and Boys’ Schools in the United 
Kingdom, to many of whom they have had 
the privilege of acting as Agents, and having 
on their books always a large number of 
thoroughly genuine Schools for Sale and 
Partnerships to negotiate, as well as the 
names and requirements of numerous would- 
be purchasers, can offer unusual facilities 
for satisfactorily negotiating the T RANSFER 
of SCHOOLS, and arranging PARTNER- 
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No charge is made to Purchasers. 
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All communications and inquiries aré 
treated in the strictest confidence. 


C.—PUPILS’ DEPARTMENT. 


MESSRS. TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY 
have a carefully organized Department for 
the introduction of Pupils to Schools and 
other Educational Establishments. No 
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Any negotiations entrusted to MESSRS. TRUMAN 
& KNICHTLEY receive prompt and careful 
attention, every effort being made to save 
clients as much time and trouble as possible. 


Full particulars will be forwarded on application. 
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THE LON DON SCHOOL | The London School of Dalcroze Eurhythmics 


(DALCROZE SCHOOL OF EURHYTHNICS, LIMITED) 


DALCROZE EURHYTHMICS 23 STORE STREET, W.C.1. 


(DALCROZE SCHOOL OF EURHYTHMICS, LTD.) January 1919. Telephone: Museum 2294 (10—1; 3—5). 
23 STORE STREET, W.C.1. DEMONSTRATIONS 
In the Training Course the Term begins on January 22nd. will be held in the 
PROSPECTUS SN here Princes Theatre, Shaftesbury Avenue, W.C. I 
CLASSES On Friday, January 24th at 3 p.m. and Saturday, 
to suit the convenience of Teachers are held in the January 25th at 10.45 a.m., lasting about 1} hours. 
LONDON DISTRICT, and in BINGLEY, BOURNEMOUTH, The PROGRAMME on each day will consist of 
BRIGHTON, BRISTOL, BIRKENHEAD, DURHAM, Children's and Students’ Work in 
EDINBURGH, EXETER, GEE-CROSS, HULL, Rhythmic Movement. 
KETTERING, LEEDS, LITTLEBOROUGH, LIVERPOOL, | Unless prevented by unexpected difficulties of continental travel 
MANCHESTER, NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE, : | MONSIEUR DALCROZE 
NORTHAMPTON, OLDHAM, OXFORD, PORTSMOUTH, | will LEcTURE aud conduct the DEMONSTRATIONS. 


Tickets may be obtained in advance from the School only. 


Reserved :—Stalls 10/6, 7/6, and 5/-. 
Dress Circle 7/6, 5/-, and 3/-. 


READING, SHEFFIELD, SOUTHAMPTON, | 
| 
| 
| Pit Stalls 2/6. 


SOUTHEND- ON- SEA, SUNDERLAND, TAUNTON, 
| TUNBRIDGE WELLS. 


Unreserved:—Pit 1/6; Gallery 1/-. 


Schools and Educational Bodies applying before January 17th 
for ten or moro Stalls, or Dress Circle Seats, will be allowed a 


Details on mre to 


The Dalcroze School of Eurhythmics, Ltd., | 


23 STORE STREET, LONDON, W.C. 1. discount of 10%. 
Telegrams: EURHYTHM, LONDON. PERCY B. INGHAM, B.A. Special terms for admission to the Gallery of Parties 
Telephone: MUSEUM 2294. DIRECTOR: | of ELEMENTARY SCHOOL CHILDREN on application. 


The Incorporated | THE TOBIAS MATTHAY 


GYMNASTIC TEACHERS’ 


Offices: 25 Chaleroft Road, Lee, London, S.E. 12. 


96 — Street, London, W.1. 


FounDED 1897. 


Physical Training. the lines laid down in ''The Act of Touch," “First Principles 
of Pianoforte Playing," *'*Some Commentaries, " '' Relaxation 
Studies," '*Child's First Steps,” ** The Forearm Rotation 


Examinations are held for Membership in 
the Britlsh System of Gymnastics and for 
Educational Gymnastics in the Swedish 
System in February, May, and December, and for | 
Fencing Examinations are also held for the 
Eiementary Schooi Teachers’ Certifi- 
cate for Physical Training. 


Element,” and ‘‘ Musical Interpretation,” &c. 


OPEN TO PROFESSIONALS AND AMATEURS 
AND ALSO TO CHILDREN. 


The Staff consists of Professors of great experience and of 
platform reputation, and all trained by the Founder. Branches at 
Bournemouth, Bristol, Edinburgh, Liverpool, Manchester, Woking; ` 
and also at Johannesburg, S.A. Preparers in other localities. 
Special Short Courses (for Teachers and others) during Vacation 
and Term times. 


THE TEACHING OF TEACHING. 


| - LECTURE-LESSON CLASS by Mr. Matthay, on the practical 
; teaching of Technique and Interpretation, the diagnosis and cor- 
! rection of faults, musical analysis and synthesis, &c., on alternate 
| Wednesdays, at 7 o'clock. JUNIOR DEPARTMENT: Special 
i 
| 
i 
| 


The Institute is a Recognized Examining Body for Teachers of For instruction under his teachers, and under his supervision, on 


The Handbook of the Institute, containing full 
particulars of the Examinations, will be forwarded on 
application to the Secretary, Mr. T. WILLIAMS. 


inclusive Course with or without Aural Training Classes, &c. 


Education Committees, Schools and 
Colleges requiring qualified Teachers 
for Physical Training should apply to 
the Secretary. | Mrs. Epwarp H. Cork, iaioa 


For further particulars write 
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. NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


Our New Issue. Monthly Publication. 

WrrH this number the Epvucationat Times begins a 
new series, taking up afresh the running which the 
journal has maintained for over seventy years. Amid 
the current discussions on reconstruction, it is perhaps 
not unfitting that educational periodicals should also 
seek a new form and a renewed purpose. This is our 
aim, and we hope that the journal will retain the sup- 
port of its old friends while gaining many new ones. 
Instead of maintaining longer the war-time practice of 
quarterly issues, it has been decided to resume forth- 
with the monthly publication, &nd full particulars will 
be found in our prospectus. It is our hope that a 
place may be found for & journal which seeks to offer 
monthly a concise survey of the chief events in the 
educational world and to treat these events in their 
relation to social progress in general. Education s 
not an isolated thing, but an integral part of the 
efforts of men and women to secure a fuller life for 
themselves and their children. | 


*% * l E * 
Mr. Fisher and the Board. 


SOMETHING akin to consternation was evident at the 
earlier Conference meetings this year when, it was 
whispered that Mr. Fisher would probably be '' pro- 
moted '" when the new Government was formed. We 
are told that the rumour was not without foundation, 
and that strong pressure was exerted to secure his re- 
moval. Various meetings of teachers passed resolu- 


tions, and some even sent telegraphic messages to 
urge the Prime Minister to keep Mr. Fisher ut the 
Board of Education, and at one meeting Mr. Fisher 
himself declared that he could not regard any transfer 
from his present post as '' promotion." Yet the use 
of this word is justified by reason of our strange 
custom of paying to the official head of our nation's 
schools as a salary only two-fifths of the sum paid to 
the master-in-chief of our workhouses. Until this 
anomaly is removed we shall always find the office of 
President of the Board of Education regarded as a 
mere passage-way for aspiring politicians. Fortu- 
nately Mr. Fisher is not only a politician, but an 
educationist as well, and it may be hoped that in 
remaining at the Bourd of Education he is carrying 
out one of his own injunctions concerning holidays— 
'" Stay where you are happy.” 
* * * x* 
A Notable Departure. 

Tne Head Masters’ Conference has always been re- 
garded as a somewhat awe-inspiring body, with a 
flavour of respectable antiquity derived from its self- 
imposed relationship with Oxford and Cambridge. It 
has even been suggested that, like some other wor- 
shipful bodies and persons, it has deliberately re- 
mained frigid lest any melting should involve complete 
deliquescence. We have never shared these views, 
so derogatory of a noble and well paid body of men, 
but we nevertheless welcome the announcement that 
the Conference has recently held a joint meeting with 
the Incorporated Association of Head Masters. The 
combined deliberations of the two bodies were evi- 
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dently very fruitful, judging from the published report. 
Perhaps the most surprising chord of the novel har- 
mony was the decision that an Arts degree ought to 
be obtainable without any examination in Greek or 
Latin. When this proposal is adopted the term 
* B.A.” will have little or no definite meaning, unless 
it is accompanied by an abbreviation showing the 
branch in which it was gained. Having embarked on 
the production of graduates who are entitled to de- 
scribe themselves as B.Se. (Eng.) or B.Com. or 
B.Lit., we might now consider the desirability of re- 
turning to the simple practice of awarding a B.A. to 
every student who has passed the first grade in any 
fuculty of any University. The detailed specification 
might be disclosed only when necessary. 

* * 


* * 


The Continuation Schools. 
IN his address to the Head Masters’ Association, 
Mr. Spurley Hey, Director of Education for Manches- 
ter, made the depressing statement that '' there could 
be little or no real educational relationship as between 
that growing body of adolescents who were passing 
through secondary sehools and that large mass of 
adolescents who would shortly begin their march 
through the day continuation schools." Our view is 
that there ought to be the fullest possible relation- 
ship between the two classes of schools and between 
the teachers and pupils working in them. A better 
name for the new institutions would be '' Part-time 
Senior Schools,” since they are no more continuation 
schools in the proper sense of the term than are any 
other schools for adolescent pupils. It will be a great 
mistake to divide our young people into two separate 
classes, having no relationship with each other. The 
secondary schools are quite properly urging that their 
pupils should start at the age of thirteen or earlier, 
and if Mr. Spurley Hey's view is correct these chil- 
dren will become a select class, the future rulers and 
administrators, while to their less fortunate fellows 
will be assigned the humbler tasks for which they will 
be prepared in establishments carefully insulated from 

the main current of secondary education proper. 
x x 


* * 


Organization of Schools. 


It is hardly to be supposed that this arrangement 


will find favour among working people, among whom 
the best minds and most enlightened opinion are eager 
tor knowledge, not primarily as an industrial asset, 
but most of all as a means of enjoying a fuller life. 
If they eannot obtain this for themselves they will 
seek it for their children, and their demand cannot be 
resisted. In our opinion it may best be met by an 
arrangement based on a frank recognition of the fact 
that the kind of schooling for all children up to the 
age of eleven should be approximately uniform in char- 
acter, beginning with the nursery or nursery school 
and passing on to the junior school. Then might follow 
the middle school up to the age of fourteen or fifteen, 
followed by the senior school, whole time or part- 
time, up to the age of eighteen. For the present the 
middle school period might end at fourteen, leaving 
the senior school to cover the period from fourteen to 
sixteen. Nursery schools and junior schools might be 
staffed solely by women, leaving the men free to deal 
with boys and youths in the middle and senior schools. 


The term ‘‘ secondary school ” has no longer any edu- 


cational significance, since i6 is commonly used to in- 
dicate nothing more than a social difference. 


* * 


* * 


Demobilization of Teachers. 
THE question of demobilizing those soldiers and. 
sailors who are not required as part of the Army of 
Occupation is apparently being handled: with a want. 
of good sense which is surprising even those who had 
imagined that nothing could surprise them in such 
matters. Perhaps the unique character of the present 
muddle is due to the combined or assorted efforts of 
the fourteen departments which are said to be con. 
cerned. Ineptitude is not merely multiplied by four- 
teen. It is raised to the fourteenth power and be. 
comes something so colossal as to be grotesque. 
Meanwhile heads of schools are left wondering as to 
when their men will be released. Men of the greatest 
value to our educational work are interned in offices or 
taking instruction courses to train cadets who will 
never be enrolled. One man is. supervising laundries, 

while another is waiting on an officers’ mess. 
* * 


* * 


Army Education. 
MEANWHILE the Army, under the vigorous superin- 
tendence of Colonel Lord Gorell, is said to be educat- 
ing itself with the utmost ardour. Forms are passing 
to and fro, which is the military symbol of activity. 
We hear of one received at a sehool but recently whieh 
informed the schoolmaster that there were so many 
shorthand textbooks and mechanical drawing books 
available and asked him to say at once how many 
were required. There had been no preliminary warn- 
ing, and nobody had the least idea how many soldiers 
wanted to study these branches of learning. But the 
form was sent off and military etiquette was saved. A 
number of men have been sent to Oxford to receive 
an intensive course of training in teaching. About 
one-third of the first lot were already trained teachers 

in civil life. 
* 


Mr. P. A. Barnett. 


THE retirement of Mr. P.-A. Barnett from the in- 
specting staff of the Board of Education should not 
pass unnoticed. When the true story of the develop- 
ment of the training of teachers in England comes to 
be written it will be found that its main features are 
due to the foresight and zeal of Mr. Barnett. At 
Borough Road Training College nearly thirty years 
ago he instituted a system of three-year courses and 
University studies, thereby rescuing the more able 
students from the soul-destroying aridity of the old- 
fashioned syllabus prescribed by the Government in 
those days. He also paved the way for the establish- 
ment of teachers’ training departments in the Univer- 
sities and for some years acted as Chief Inspector of 
Training Colleges. In this post he was able to in- 
fluence many colleges and their teachers, and his 
visits were always welcomed. Great regret was felt 
when he was transferred to another branch at the 
caprice of a commonplace political President of the 
Board, whose conscience was Nonconformist in repute 
but singularly conformable in reality. During the 
war Mr. Barnett has lost his only son, a scholar of 
Balliol and a young man of most brilliant promise. 


x* * * 
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VOCATIONAL EDUCATION IN THE 
LIGHT OF THE WORLD WAR. 


By JOHN DEWEY, 
Professor of Philosophy, Columbia University, 
New York. 


WARS AND EDUCATION. 

For several hundred years every great war has been 
followed by a very general educational readjustment 
that has been one of the valuable by-products of war. 
The religious wars of the seventeenth century were the 
precursors of the organization of general education of 
youth throughout Europe. The defeat of Germany 
by Napoleon was the basis of the national general 
educational scheme of Germany. It was after the 
Napoleonic wars that Lord Brougham made the first 
proposal for universal compulsory and public educa- 
tion in England, and anyone who has followed the 
discussions in England at the present time knows that 
the war has given a very great stimulus to the move- 
ment towards national education in Great Britain. 


THE INTELLECTUAL FACTOR. 


The war looks like a war of physical resources, 
a war of material, a war ọf ammunition, muni- 
tions, with the factories behind them, a war of 
foods, a war of transportation—a war generally of 
the effective organizations and mobilizations of the 
physical and material resources of the various 
nations at war; a struggle of ships and railways, 
of farms and factories; but, just in the degree in 
which the war has become more and more a war of 
the organization of materials, munitions, food, and 
transportation, it has been made clear that effective 
production and mobilization of all of these things is 
absolutely dependent upon the underlying human 
capacity, upon inventive, organizable, energetic 
human resources. 

"The man behind the gun ” has always been a 
significant phrase, and the present war has simply 
shown that ''the man behind the gun ” includes the 
women in our homes, the men on the farms and in 
the factories; and that this strain on the material side 
comes back, after all, to & question of human morale 
and of our capacity and training. It is significant 
that an English newspaper, whose sub-title is “ a 
journal of practical trade and finance," has been led 
by the emergencies of the war to say that the true 
wealth of England consists not in capital, but in the 
labour, industry, skill, intelligence, and experience of 
man. If this lesson of the war is fully learned, it is 
the lesson upon which educational reconstruction and 
reorganization after the war must go on—it must go 
on with a view to greater liberation of human power. 


RiagHT TRAINING FOR WAR. 


Now, I am speaking particularly of the bearing of 
this possible and necessary educational reconstruction 


. life. 
many of themselves educators, who, having been 
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upon vocational education. In the light of the emer- 
gencies, the stress and the strain revealed by the war, 
it sometimes seems to me that some more comprehen- 
sive and fundamental realignment is demanded. Even 
the military aspects of the war have shown that the 
most fundamental training which is necessary for the 
successful military achievement must be found in the 
development of industrial efficiency, of industrial re- 
sourcefulness, and the adaptability of social co-opera- 
tion in those national aims where enduring and 
enthusiastic loyalty is necessary. 

Is it not, then, absurd to go on thinking of a univer- 
sal training for a universal service—as if it could be 
exclusively, or even primarily, a military training for 
war service? .The only really universal training which 


we could adopt for the war would be the training for 


a social service, because the only universal service is 
social service. 

The plans which have been advanced in the past 
for universal training are in substance, with a slight 
modification, stereotyped, imitation systems which 
have been built up under alien European conditions. 
These schemes, which refer to our own conditions, do 
not exhibit imagination, courage, nor an understanding 
of the peculiar needs and the peculiarities of American 
It is interesting to see the number of persons, 


impressed with the military efficiency of Germany, 
seem to be intent upon Germanizing our own system 
of education, calling for methods of discipline and of 
teaching which will produce docility: a kind of fixed 
arrangement of superior and inferior skill in giving 
orders and in taking them. Technical specialization 
is a characteristic of the German educational system 
both in and out of the army, developing training for 
instinctive obedience and respect for authority as 
authority, irrespective of the ends and aims for which 
it is exercised. It is possible to secure a social 
organization in our own country only along the lines 
that are in harmony with our own tradition and our 
own distinctive purposes. 


REORGANIZATION: Four ESSENTIALS. 


Approaching the post-war problem, what I have to 
say has to do, then, with preparing for the reorganiza- 
tion after the war. I would bear it out that the war 
has brought us a large physical plant which may be 
and which ought to be used, after the war is over, for 
constructive and educational purposes. The existence 
of these large cantonments and buildings and various 
resources will certainly be employed after the war as 
an argument, and a strong argument, for forcing upon 
the reluctant but practical-minded people some system 
of military training unless it can be shown to be still 
more usefully employed, more usefully available, in 
other directions. 

Our cantonments, the equipment of physical and 
mechanical facilities which the war has been creating, 
furnish, then, a considerable part of the background 
of the scheme of vocational education which I have 
sketched. It is meant to include the youth of the 
country of the same ages. It ought to be truly uni- 
versal, applying to young women as well as young 
men. Now upon this physical basis that we have 
spent millions of dollars in securing, an education 
should be built which comprises the four essentials of 
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preparation for a vocation, namely: physique, econo- 
mic efficiency, social competency, and a trained capa- 
city for the consumption and for the employment of 
labour. A thoroughgoing solution of the economic 
and industrial problem from the labour point of view 
in this country is a national scheme of socialized 


education applying to the youth between the older. 


ages, just as we have already made our elementary 
system universal and conscriptive. 


PHYSICAL TRAINING. 


It is not necessary to speak of the first of these 
elements—the need of a sound physique. The war 
enforces that as it does so many other things. A 
sound physique in a population is not merely an ele- 
ment designed for the success and happiness of an 
individual, but it is a fundamental social asset. If 
the war had not made it clear that no nation can 
afford to neglect systematic attention to the physical 
condition of its citizens, the same lesson has been 
impressed in a score of other ways through the cam- 
paigns against consumption, against contagious sexual 
diseases, while the rapid spread of the movement 
against the drink evil has centred in a recognition 
again of the undermining of health from a social point 
of view. While, however, all of the lessons in 
methods of training which the war has produced should 
be utilized, as well as all other expert knowledge in 
physical training and culture, it must be noted that 
the military system not only neglects the future 
mothers of the nation, but is fatally defective in that 
it begins by rejecting and eliminating precisely that 
portion of the male population—from 40 to 50 per 
cent.—which is already most imperatively in need of 
the physical training. 


EFFICIENCY TRAINING. 


By the second element, economic efficiency, I mean 
industrial training in its stricter sense. The plan that 
we already have can, if imaginatively and wisely used, 
be made the basis for instruction in agriculture, various 
kinds of farming, various forms of productive industry, 
manufacturing, distribution, household management of 
different forms. The aims should not, of course, be 
immediate, highly specialized efficiency that is so 
immediate and so specialized as to limit future growth 
or to predestine individuals to occupy simply a par- 
ticular niche. It should be aimed, rather, at a dis- 
covery of personal aptitude to practise familiarity with 
the fundamental processes of industry, and should be 
devoted to the development of as much initiative, as 
much variety, as is possible. Moreover, the industries 
and the education that go with them should be orga- 
nized from the beginning on a productive—socially 
productive—basis, not merely to reduce the expense, 
but even more than that—to cultivate the self-respect 
which comes to individuals when they know that they 
are doing work which is of actual practical use, finan- 
cially measured. What we need in this industry, 
organized on a productive basis, would be to have the 
education devised so as to meet actual social needs, 
productively measured instead of being based in exer- 
cises which have been invented to be repeated simply 
in the hope of sooner or later getting a certain amount 


of education. 
(To be continued.) 


EURHYTHMICS: A CRITICISM. 
By " MUSICUS.” 


(The writer of the following article is a well known teacher 
of music. His views should not be taken as those of The 
Educational Times.— EDITOR E.T.) 


* METHODS ” AND " SYSTEMS." 


Tuis is an age of educational '' Methods °’ and 
'" Systems," if not of method and system. The 
desire to try experiments in teaching, laudable as it 
may be, has its dangers, because it is not sufficiently 
recognized that an experimenter, if his conclusions are 
to be valid, should be a person of a logical habit of 
mind, patient in inquiry, ready to eliminate ruthlessly 
all extraneous factors, and cool enough to prevent his 
enthusiasm from influencing his critical faculties. 
Too many of the new-fungled systems pander to the 
cherished notion of unsuccessful teachers, that their 
failure to secure the results expected can be imme- 
diately remedied by the adoption of the latest 
“ Method,” which they study only perfunctorily, try 
for quite a short time, conclude that it is a fraud, 
and then adopt the next fad. One ought to state at 
the outset that, in speaking of eurhythmics, there is 
no intention of classing this system amongst the use- 
less fads. It is just. because one recognizes that its 
author has grasped firmly some vital principles which 
had been to some extent overlooked that it is advis- 
able, for the sake of the system itself, that free 
criticism should be applied. A glance at school ad- 
vertisements shows that the system has attracted 
much attention. But has every principal who pro- 
fesses to adopt it examined it critically, or does he or 
she introduce it into the prospectus with the desire of 
appearing up to date? 


THE CLAIM OF EURHYTHMICS. 


It requires some temerity to criticize a system 
which has received the imprimatur of so many emi- 
nent authorities. M. Dalcroze, in the authoritative 
exposition of the system, denies absolutely the right 
of anyone to pass a definite judgment on his methods 
who has not undergone the special training upon which 
he lays stress. By '' definite judgment '' he probably 
means adverse criticism, for the high authorities who 
bestow a benediction on the scheme do not seem to 
have taken a course in eurhythmics, or at any rate they 
do not say so. It was a happy thought to invent the 
word ‘‘eurhythmics’’; “‘rhythm’’ is a fashionable word 
just now, especially in artistic circles. Eurhythmi- 
cians—this is the inelegant term they have invented 
for themselves—are not unduly modest in their claims. 
Prof. Sadler asserts that the Dalcroze system ‘‘ has 
shown its value as a factor in general education,’’ and 
that '' musically and physically the results are equally 
wonderful." This may be true in particular cases, 
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but one would require some very definite evidence be- 
fore accepting it as a universal fact. 

All the apologists of the system are careful to 
emphasize their fear lest it should be regarded merely 
as a delightful form of physical training. Now if they 
were content to express the fact that eurhythmies 
provides splendid exetcise for the body, no one except 
the most bigoted exponent of Swedish drill would ven- 
ture to quarrel with them. But the eurhythmicians 
will not have it so; they claim that their pupils are 
taught to ''realize °’ music itself in terms of bodily 
movement. This is a bold assumption, and the main 
pont I wish to examine is whether the bulk of the 
best music is in need of, or is suited for, such realiza- 
tion. There is undoubtedly a great deal of music— 
some good, much of it bad—in which rhythm of the 
type which will bear translation into terms of bodily 
movement does predominate over the melodic and 
harmonic elements. March and dance tunes, the 
Finale of Beethoven's '' Seventh Symphony,” or the 
Scherzo of the ‘‘ Ninth ” furnish examples. But does 
it require ‘‘a half-hour's lesson three times a week, 
begun at the age of six,” to enable a listener to appre- 
ciate such music? In fact, this movement—rhythm— 
instinetive as it is, seems to demand much less formal 
training than the rhythm of hearing, that which must 
be apprehended through the ear and not through 
the limbs—the rhythm, for example, which pulsates 
through the slow movement of Beethoven's $ Ninth 
Symphony.’’ It is not the case that the reason why 
so much fine music is unappreciated by the masses is 
because they will try to nod their heads or move their 
feet to it, and when they find that they cannot make 
their movements square with the music are thereupon 
disappointed and become apathetic? The truth is 
that the rhythm of hearing, as distinct from the 
rhythm of movement, has become more and more a 
feature of modern music, and to lay almost exclusive 
stress upon the latter appears a retrograde step. 
Movement-rhythm can almost be left to itself; 
rhythm of hearing requires considerable training be- 
fore it can be adequately apprehended. 


Music on GYMNASTICS? 


As regards the eurhythmic movements themselves, 
it may be admitted that they are cleverly devised and 
are, as a rule, pretty to look at. But it is not easy 
to discover how the spectacular element helps towards 
the appreciation of the music. Music is apprehended 
through the ear, not through the eye, and not a few 
people prefer to hear the music of ‘‘ Scheherazade ” 
in a concert-room without the distraction of the ballet 
which it is designed to accompany. One cannot help 
suspecting that most of those who enthuse over 
eurhythmic demonstrations are more obsessed by the 
spectacle than by the educational value of the mise- 
en-scéne. 

The claim is made that eurhythmics develops 


mental concentration, and no doubt it does. Some 
of the complicated exercises do strain the attention 
to such a degree that it is a question whether the 
pupil has any to spare for the music itself. The whole 
point is whether the mind is concentrated on some- 
thing of value. The acquisition of the power of 
mental concentration over some considerable period 
of time is, in these days of shuttlecock curricula, 
badly in need of being stressed, but it is to be hoped 
we are past the age when the object upon which 
attention had to be focused was regarded as of no 
importance. 

What one would wish to be more clear about is 
whether the claim put forward by eurhythmicians—- 
that eurhythmies is an immensely powerful addition 
to the resources of musical performers and audiences— 
is really justified. If this claim is correct, then 
surely a performer who has been through the course— 
a course demanding much time—ought to play or sing 
much more rhythmically than before. Now such evi- 
dence as one has been able to collect, making due 
allowance for prejudice, does not warrant this asser- 
tion; and, if this is so, there seems to be little of 
value in the system except on the physical training 
side. Instances will probably be adduced in which 
the system has proved beneficial in stimulating the 
rhythmie sense. But, if eurhythmies is as potent as its 
admirers claim, then it ought to be effective in prac- 
tically every case; this is denied by many teachers 
who have advised their pupils to test the value of the 
course. Personally I have an open mind on the 
matter, but it may be accepted as a fact that only a 
minority of teachers would take upon themselves the 
responsibility of recommending their pupils to spend 
two hours a week on eurhythmics. 


IMPROVISATION AND SIGHT-SINGING. 


Then as to the music which the pupils are supposed 
to realize in terms of bodily movement. With M. 
Dalcroze himself at the piano there can be no ques- 
tion as to its quality. He has a perfect genius for 
improvisation, and accompanies all the movements, 
even the simplest, with music which is extraordinarily 
good. But, then, M. Dalcroze is not ubiquitous, and 
it would be most unreasonable to expect that all his 
deputies could make equally good music. This seems 
to me a weak spot in the system, although it is only 
fair to state that improvisation is demanded only from 
those who intend to become teachers of the system. 
From the official handbook we learn that '' it may not 
be realized by all people that everyone can be taught 
to play original music. There are cases in which the 
pupil is not naturally musical and has had no previous 
knowledge of piano-playing, but has learnt to impro- 
vise sufficiently well to give a good lesson in rhythmic 
gymnasties.'" This is an extraordinary claim, for the 
number of professional musicians who can improvise 
music worth listening to, especially when a fixed 
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rhythm is prescribed and a class is to be supervised 
at the same time, is extremely limited. Can any 
system whatever train a person ''not naturally 
musical'' to accomplish this really difficult task? 
Emphatically no, and anyone who has seen eurhyth- 
mic work carried on under the direction of anyone but 
the very best of the Dalcroze staff knows that the so- 
called improvisation will not pass muster as real music 
at all. Probably the musical taste of the pupils is 
not much vitiated thereby, because their attention is 
so occupied by the movements that they have but 
little to spare for the ‘‘music.’’ We are told that 
‘‘ when the student has mastered only the chords of 
the tonic, dominant, and sub-dominant, quite charm- 
ing little pieces can be played with these chords 
alone.” We have heard some of these ‘‘ charming 
little pieces,’’ and desire no more of them. 

As a “‘ side-show,’’ M. Dalcroze teaches sight-sing- 
ing, using the fixed doh in a peculiar way. This is 
in opposition to all the best opinion in England, which 
is convinced that the movable doh, as applied to staff 
notation, is by far the most rational method and leads 
most quickly to the desired end. I have seen many 
Daleroze demonstrations and have never heard the 
students sing the scales anything like so well in tune 
as they are sung in an ordinary elementary school. 
M. Daleroze would be well.advised to drop this sec- 
tion of the syllabus entirely, or to recast it radically. 


CHARMING DEMONSTRATIONS. 


These criticisms will doubtless appear ungracious to 
those who have been impressed by the fascinating 
spectacle afforded by the eurhythmic demonstrations. 
They will point to the pretty effect of & Bach 
Fugue or Beethoven Scherzo when translated into 
‘‘ plasties.” But even here one may be forgiven for 
expressing the opinion that it cannot improve the 
musical taste of the pupils to hear the Fugue or 
Scherzo played at less than half its proper speed in 
order to fit in with the prescribed movements. If 
eurhythmics is to commend itself to musicians, music 
must be the first, not a subordinate, consideration. 
If the music has to be distorted in order to be realized 
in terms of eurhythmics, then clearly that music is 
diminished in effect by being associated with move- 
ments. 

Naturally, eurhythmicians are ready to produce 
plenty of evidence that students who have taken the 
whole course have progressed musically. Quite so; 
but how much effort has it cost them? The mini- 
mum time expected to be devoted to eurhythmics is 
un hour and a half per week, and “ these lessons can 
quite well be taken from playtime.” Heaven forfend! 
Play is too much organized already. Now if the hour 
and a half were allotted to the class teacher, in addi- 
tion to the time normally devoted to music-class work, 
I contend that it would be much better spent in some 


formal instruction in rhythm would not be neglected, 
but would by no means occupy the whole period of 
the lessons. Rhythm, even in its widest sense, is 
only one ingredient of music; melody and harmony 
are of equal importance. And what about the culti- 
vation of the art of singing—using effectively the finest 
of all musical instruments, and one possessed by every 
child? If eurhythmics is to be introduced into the 
already overcrowded curriculum, what is to suffer? 
We are not going to sacrifice the children’s playtime, 
neither can we afford to allow eurhythmics to take the 
place of singing, aural culture, or musical apprecia- 
tion work. Call it—pace Mr. Daleroze—'' physical 
exercise," and let it take the place of Swedish drill 
if you like, then most musicians would welcome the 
change. 


Bopity RHYTHM AND MUSICAL RHYTHM. 


To sum up, it appears that the bond uniting 
eurhythmics and music is weaker than is generally 
admitted. Only a small number of musical compo- 
sitions are suitable for realization in terms of bodily 
movement; any attempt to interfere with works of 
another type will serve no artistic purpose. The 
closest point of contact between eurhythmics and 
musical education seems to occur in the earliest stages 
in which the graminar of musical rhythm is taught by 
means of stepping, time-beating, and so forth. There 
is nothing inherently novel about this, but the move- 
ments devised by M. Dalcroze are more graceful than 
those formerly practised. This section of the work 
can be heartily approved, although some of the exer- 
cises are particularly complicated. All will agree with 
M. Dalcroze that a musical curriculum which limits 
its aims to the provision of a horde of soloists, whose 
sole title to recognition is the acquisition of an extra- 
ordinary technique, has little to do with real educa- 


tion; but whether there is much to choose between 


facility in performing intricate bodily movements and 
abnormal digital and vocal dexterity is a matter of 
opinion. 

If attention has been directed in this article rather 
to the failings than the virtues of eurhythmics, it is 
not because the former predominate, but because the 
latter have been so extensively boomed by uncritical 
enthusiasts who have fallen: under the spell of the 
magie personality of M. Daleroze. What will happen 
to the system when his guidance has to be withdrawn . 
is difficult to foresee. He is one of those born teachers 
who would make any system work well. It is stated 
that “‘ the Dalcroze system is in process of develop- 
ment; indeed, so long as its discoverer is engaged in 
actual teaching, it cannot be said to have reached its 
final form." This open-minded attitude leads one to 
think that eurhythmies in a modified form will yet 
play a useful part in modern education, even if this 
be of a more humble character than its devotees are 


kind of ‘‘ musical appreciation " work, in which | at present ready to accept. 
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THE BOND OF INTELLECT. 


THE war has revealed the strength of this nation; it 
has also disclosed some sources of weukness. Let us 
investigate one of these sources of weakness—viz. the 
defective cultural relations existing between this and 
other countries. One hundred years ago we had in 
full measure the sympathy and goodwill of certain 
nations which in the present war have shown them- 
selves—through large and influential sections of their 
populations—hostile to us, and which have, on the 
other hand, lavished sympathy, practical assistance, 
and encouragement on Germany, to whose crimes they 
appear to be wilfully and perversely blind. Other 
causes have no doubt operated; but there is quite 
abundant evidence to show that the principal cause 
of the estrangement of these nations from us and of 
their attachment to Germany has been the fact that, 
whereas formerly — through the seventeenth, eight- 
eenth, and the early part of the nineteenth century— 
these nations were partners in a common culture with 
the Western nations, England and France, they have 
been attracted in the course of the nineteenth cen- 
tury within the orbit of German culture. It is true 
this attachment has not affected the issue; but it has 
prolonged the war and has been terribly costly to the 
Western Powers in blood and treasure. 

There is, indeed, no lack of evidence to support the 
view (1) that close cultural relations unite nations 
and knit ties of sympathy between them that lead to 
political connexions and effects of the utmost conse- 
quence; (2) that the ‘cessation of cultural relations 
leads to political estrangement. 

Let us take one or two items of evidence in support 
of this view. The day after the Germans entered 
Helsingfors, Hufvudstadsbladet published an article 
entitled '" Germany and We," The writer, having 
referred to the long-standing commercial relations 
between Finland and Germany, proceeds as follows : 


But it was not solely in the domains of commerce that relations 
were made at an early date between our people and the Germans ; 
the German Universities drew young Finlanders seeking education, 
and many of our men of note in the intellectual sphere laid the 
foundation of their knowledge in the high schools of Germany. 
Our religion, the Lutheran, we received from Germany, and in the 
Thirty Years’ War Finns fought on German soil for the holy cause 
of liberty of faith. During the course of centuries our people 
received a constant stream of cultural impulses and knowledge from 
Germany. Our scholastic system is in its elements built on the 
foundations of German pedagogy, and the majority of our learned 
men have prosecuted their studies in German seats of learning. 


It has been remarked that Helsingfors University 
18 practically a German institution, and the men 
trained in Helsingfors University—politicians, jurists, 
doctors, journalists, clergy, and teachers—have been 
the pillars of Germanism in Finland. The commer- 
cial and industrial community have inclined to the 
Entente, but were powerless to prevent the pro- 
German intellectuals from concluding a commercial 
agreement with Germany, which involved the eco- 
nomic ruin of Finland. 

It may be said that the article in Hufvudstadsbladet 
was inspired by Germany or was written under Ger- 
man influence. Let us, then, take the testimony of 
a Swedish writer, K. S. Ossiannilssen, who is strongly 
-anti-German and pro-Entente. In Vem Har Ratt I 
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Varldskriget he reminds the Swedes of their ancicnt 
friendship with England, and asks if they have for- 
gotten the help and support their nation has received 
from England from time to time. He proceeds: 


Why does Sweden hate England? Real causes are apparently 
non-existent. Prussia has committed a hundredfold worse ag- 
gressions against us, but continues to enjoy the goodwill which 
England has lost. Why does Sweden hate England? Why 
does Sweden despise what she does not know? For hundreds 
of years our study-routes (studievägar) have been principally 
southward. We study every change in Berlin's physiognomy, 
and but few travel to London. Forsooth, the Wilson boats are no 
equivalent for the Sassnitz ferry. We read German literature so 
closely that we knew every German farce, and that Unter Hinder- 
burgs Fahnen is published for Swedish State schools where German 
is the language which is taught most thoroughly, or from the first 
to the sixth class. From Germany we have had Sweden’s most 
popular book, the Catechism. 

Yes, the land which has given us Shakespeare, Bunyan,‘ Gulliver,” 
‘Robinson Crusoe," Cowper, Burns, Byron, Shelley, Keats, Dickens, 
Thackeray, Tennyson, Browning, Kipling, Swinburne, Meredith, 
Hardy, Galsworthy, Wilde, Shaw, Carlyle, Darwin, Spencer, 
Huxley, in order to exemplify but one genre—the highest—of 
cultural activity, that land is now so forgotten in Sweden that we 
let the American, Jack London, prevent us from seeing England’s 
great ones. England is in Sweden so completely unknown that all 
stories are believed, every slander finds ears, if only it blackens 
John Bull and comes to us from Prussia. 


In a popular novel, '" Livet maa Leves,” published 
in Denmark some years ago, one of the characters, a 
lady of Danish descent, born and bred in Northern: 
Schleswig, is reproached by her husband, a Dane, for 
her Danish Chauvinism. She indignantly refutes the 
charge. The wrong done by Germany to Denmark, 
she says, is as nothing when weighed in the balance 
with the benefits that Denmark has derived from 
German culture. She delivers a glowing panegyric 
on that culture, and concludes with a mild regret that 
great Germany should have grudged to little Den- 
mark the narrow slip of Danish territory in North 
Schleswig. 

In Estland Germany has exploited to the full the 
services rendered by her scholars to the Esthonian 
language and literature, as in China she exploits the 
learning of Faber, the greatest of living students of 
Chinese. 

Even in Ireland, where, however, there has probably 
been no real sympathy in any class with Germany’s 
cause during the war, it would be idle to deny that 
Germany has derived some sentimental advantage 
from her cultural prestige and from the interest taken 
by German scholars in the Irish language. 

Again, in South America, Germany has had many 
sympathizers, and that although South America's 
fundamental civilization is Latin. But, as a writer 
in the North American Revicw pointed out some 
years before the war, Germany brought to South 
America her scientific culture, and did not appear 
there, as in this writer’s opinion Englund had done, 
simply as a trading nation. The writer approved 
Germany’s example and urged the United States to 
improve upon it and to establish American influence 
in South America on a foundation of the closest cul 
tural relations. 

If we have overlooked or reeel our cultural re- 
lations with other nations, this is a defect in our 
national organization for which a remedy should be 
sought. France, we may add, is taking measures to 


render her culture accessible to the whole world. 
C. 
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A TRIBUTE TO DR. E. A. ABBOTT. 


" Men need not be envied who, in the voyage of their 
lives, are not silently conscious in meditative hours of their 
working days of some high figure who first placed chart and 
compass in their hands—both in respect of civil conseience 
for the day and definite thoughts of history, progress, per- 
fectibility, and the rest.” 

Viscount MonLEY—-"' Recollections.’ 


, 


ON the occasion of his eightieth birthday, December 20 
last, Dr. Abbott was presented with an address of congratu- 
lation and goodwill signed by nearly four hundred of his 
former pupils and other friends. We take the following pas- 
sages from the address :— 

'" On this your eightieth birthday we, the undersigned, 
desire, on behalf of vour old pupils, the readers of vour 
books, and your friends generally, to take the opportunity of 
expressing to vou our high respect and affection, and our 
grateful sense of the debt whieh we and many others owe, 
in some cases to vour personal guidance and influence, in 
others to the teaching of your books, and in all to the in- 
spiration of vour example as a single-minded and disinter- 
ested seeker after truth. l 

“ We call to mind that the period of your head mastership 
was one of signal prosperity in the historv of the City of 
London School. Yourself a classical scholar of the finest 
Cambridge type, you maintained and enhanced the reputa- 
tion which the school had won under your predecessor as a 
place of classical education. At the same time it was due 
to your enlightened zeal as an educational reformer that the 
City of London School led the way among the publie schools 
of the country in treating the English language and English 
literature as subjects of serious study for pupils of all ages. 

'" Not the least part of the stimulus which your pupils 
owe to you was the knowledge that their teacher was also 
a student. We may be permitted to offer our hearty con- 
gratulations upon the completion of the monumental work 
entitled ‘ Diatessarica,’ in which you have given to the world 
of Biblical scholarship the final result of your patient and 
unremitting labour for the last twenty years. We wish to 
record with special gratitude that the habit of studying for 
yourself frankly and fearlessly, and carrying the process of 
open-minded inquiry as far as it will go, has alwavs been 
conspicuous in your contributions to theology. Your writ- 
ings have always been marked by the same resolute candour 
and thoroughness in investigation, the same spirit of pro- 
found reverence, and the same conviction of the inestimable 
value of the religious fact to be investigated. 

'" In wishing vou all happiness during the evening of vour 
life, we desire to signify our hope that vou mav have the 
satisfaction of witnessing the progressive acceptance of the 
ideals for which vou have so long and steadfastly laboured." 


Among those who signed the address were the Archbishops 
of Canterbury and York, the Bishop of London, Mr. Asquith. 
Mr. Balfour, Viscount Brvee, Mr. Fisher, the Heads of 
many Colleges at Oxford and Cambridge, Lord Curzon, Lord 
Moulton, Mrs. Humphry Ward, the head masters of many 
schools, and a number of other men and women distin- 
guished in the fields of literature, science, or publie service. 


“Mr. S. C. Rowerts’s “ Story of Dr. Johnson,” illustrated 

by contemporary portraits and engravings, will shortly be 
published by the Cambridge University Press. It aims at 
being an introduction to Boswell's * Life,’ and the author 
hopes, by means of a small book in which Boswell con- 
stantly speaks for himself. to win new readers for him 
amongst schoolboys and others who have not come under 
the spell of the greatest biography in the language. 


ART TEACHING IN WALES. 
Report by Mr. Fred Richards. 


Tue Central Welsh Board last year asked Mr. Fred 
Richards, the well known artist, to visit the intermediate 
schools of Wales and prepare a report on the teaching of art. 
The report is now published by the Central Board, and may 
be obtained from its offices in Cardiff. In every respect the 
document differs from the ordinary official publication, save 
only that it is bound with wire in a manner somewhat incon- 
venient for handling. Its contents, however, are written 
with & vivacity and conviction all too rare in Government 
reports. The note of enthusiasm is never absent, and it 
wil, we hope, be caught by the art teachers in England no 
less than by those for whom it is primarily intended. 

The report falls into two parts, the first dealing with. the 
condition of art in Wales and the second with the place of 
art in Welsh intermediate schools. There are also appended 
notes on School War Memorials, the Art Master aud Civic 
Life, and books of reference for art teachers. On each of 
these matters Mr. Richards has something to say which is 
in the highest degree helpful and significant. The arrange- 
ment of the first two sections is in itself full of meaning, 
suggesting that the art of a nation is an inseparable part of 
its life. He affirms that no nation can be truly happy if its 
labours consist chiefly in supplying raw material for the 
craftsmen of other countries. In Wales there are practically 
no manufactures. Hence the people live among imported 
surroundings, often ugly and cheap and never expressive of 
any national feeling. As a result the general perception of 
beauty is dulled, the desire for it languishes, and the people 
tolerate the defacement of beautiful natural surroundings by 
syualid towns with ugly buildings, and grotesque advertise- 
ments are permitted on the railways and roads. Mr. 
Richards tells us that such surroundings are fatal to art, 
since art is not mere drawing or painting. It is, as Prof. 
Lethaby says, '' the right way of doing the right things: and 
the evidence thereof is beauty." To teach this during the 
impressionable years of youth is the function of the art 
teacher, who must be helped by the community, as he in 
turn can help the community to attain the beautiful. 

Applying these broad principles to the art teaching in the 
thirty schools which he visited, Mr. Richards finds too many 
evidences that art is still regarded as an '' extra." He urges 
that there is & fatal lack of co-operation between the elemen- 
tarv school, the intermediate school, and the art school. We 
suggest that this lack and its results extend to all branches 
of Welsh education and the proper remedy is to bring all 
forms of education into proper working relationship with 
each other. It is clearly wasteful to have the three grades 
of education carried on under three different authorities. 
One controlling body, exercising helpful and sympathetic 
supervision over all kinds of education in the Principality, 
and ready to recognize the claims of private effort, could 
speedily develop a truly national system. As things are, Mr. 
Riehards finds that few of the schools pay proper attention 
to art training, either directly or indirectly. The direct 
training suffers from the want of qualified teachers, the. in- 
direct from the prevalence of ugly school buildings, poor pic- 
tures, and inartistic wall decorations. It is suggested that 
a few good pictures hung on walls which are not always 
coloured in *' bathroom green " are better than the existing 
practice. The relation between art and other subjects should 
be closer than at present. It was found that sewing, em- 
broidery, and handwork were often taught independently of 
the art class, and that the drawing of diagrams in botany 
was sometimes excellent in schools where the general art 
work was poor. The moral of this is that drawing and paint- 
ing should be taught in connexion with structure and pur- 
pose, and not merely as a matter of vision and execution. 

On sehool war memorials, some timelv counsel is offered, 
and we hope that it will be noted, since some of the projects 
for such memorials are grotesquely unworthy.. J. 
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SUBJECTS AND METHODS. 


Practical Education in Secondary Schools. 


THE Head Master of Oundle School, Mr. J. W. Sanderson, 
is well qualified to speak on the subject of practical educa- 
tion, since at Oundle the sixth form in engineering is larger 
ihan the sixth in classics. Addressing the members of the 
Technical Institute, he advocated the introduction of studies 
allied to industrial work. The life of the school should not 
be too widely separated from the working life of the com- 
munity, and the teaching of natural science in schools should 
be based on its applieation to industrial and social life. 

He was of opinion that the larger kinds of experimental 
work could be done both in elementary and secondary 
schools. Every large school ought to have an experimental 
laboratory and a standardizing laboratory, a miniature of the 
National Physical Laboratory. Chemistry might be treated 
in a similar way. In addition to some of the standard 
chemical operations a school might undertake such work as 
the extraction of by-products from coal tar, the manufacture 
of liquid air, and the analysis of metals. These larger tasks 
would be more interesting and inspiring than the natural 
science usually taken. They would rouse the imagination 
of the pupil and excite his inventive powers. With ap- 
paratus, or rather plant, of this practical kind the masters 
and boys could undertake together some work in the testing 
of materials and in elementary forms of research. 

Biology he regarded as an indispensable subject, since it 
touched all parts of social life. It should rank with mathe- 
matics and languages as a study, and should be something 
very different from the so-called nature study now in vogue— 
a mere travesty of biology born of a desire for cheapness. 
The proper study of biology called for expenditure, but for 
nothing beyond the powers of a modern city. Such a city 
should provide its schools with a biological laboratory, 
aquarium, vivarium, and garden. These would provide op- 
portunity for studying the subject on a broad basis, and 
much valuable work could be done in the way of agricultural 
surveys, analysis of soils, expcriments on crops, extraction 
of fat and sugar, and other real tasks. 

For practical work it was necessary to have a large and 
well fitted workshop. There the boy could learn something 
of the craftsman’s skill and gather something of the crafts- 
man's pleasure in his work. He could learn to be exact in 
his work and could find an opportunity of developing what- 
ever skill of a moeclanieal or inventive character he pos- 
sessed. This would demand a well finished school works, 
with a machine shop, a small foundry, a carpenter's shop, 
an engine house, and a smithy. 

The school ought not merely to be a place where a boy 
came to learn lessons. Too much time was often spent in 
what might be termed tool sharpening, without learning the 
use of the tools. Mathematics, languages, and the elements 
of natural science were largely tools. Only a limited number 
of boys could employ those tools in an independent way. 
The school would produce a few mathematicians, a few great 
elassicists, a few students of philosophy. but the greater 
number would turn their inventive faculties to other sub- 
jects. There ought also to be formed a literature depart- 
ment. The aim should be to cstablish a real literary 
workshop, organized on the plan of a museum, including a 
large hall for librarv, an art room, a language section, and 
another for geography, ethnology, and philosophy. Some of 
the work at least should bear upon the questions of the day 
or those of the immediate future, so that bovs might go out 
into the world with their minds attuned to the inquiries and 
progress and changes of the time. 
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An Open-air School for Plymouth. 


Tue Plymouth Education Committee has issued a pam- 
phlet describing the work of an open-air school opened at 
Little Efford in September last. The aim of the project is 
thus set forth by the Committee :— 


‘ It is the desire of the Plymouth Authority to establish 
and maintain an important place in this preventive and 
remedial work, for not only do they realize that * whatever 
you would have appear in a nation's life must first be put 
into its schools,' but also that the sole hope and prospects 
of a delicate child must often rest almost entirely in the 
hands of an Education Authority.” 


The open-air day school at Little Efford represents only 
the initial stage in the realization of this policy. The insti- 
tution is established in & healthy situation, commanding 
admirable views of the Plym estuary. It provides accom- 
modation for fifty boys and fifty girls, whose education is 
conducted as much as possible under open-air conditions. 
Four large classrooms have been erected in the grounds. 
They will open either at full length or sectionally upon all 
sides except the north. No school work is taken in the 
house, which is utilized for administration, dining accom- 
modation, medical inspection, and as a residence for the 
head mistress and certain members of the staff who have 
elected to live on the premises. Up to the present the age 
limits of children adinitted are from eight to fourteen ycars, 
but it is the hope of the authority that later the open-air 
facilities will be available for children of all ages. Admis- 
sions are in the hands of the school medical officer, who has 
each child under his constant supervision. No child is ad- 
mitted who is suffering from tuberculosis or other infectious 
disease, the only cases regarded as suitable being those of 
children affected by general debility, anemia, malnutrition, 
mild nerve or heart disorders, or those convalescent from 
serious sickness. 


Should we Teach German ? 


IN a recent issue the Liverpool Journal of Commerce con- 
tained an article on this question from the business man’s 
point of view. After dealing with the arguments that public 
sentiment is opposed to the teaching of German, that 
German may become the instrument of renewed propaganda. 
that German is the vehicle of the pernicious views of 
Treitschke and Bernhardi, the writer urges that no man or 
woman of real intelligence need fear the infection of ideas 
or timidly refuse to hear the other side in a case. 

On the commercial value of German, he says:—'' Com- 
merce calls for a study of German. The German language 
is the medium of speech and commercial intercourse in coun- 
tries other than Germany. German is the spoken language 
through Austria. It is the language of commerce. German 
is a ready alternative to the Ma:var in Hungary. In 
Russia, throughout the central and western provinces, it 
finds favour as the spoken and written language moro so 
than the national tongue. If, therefore, we as a commer- 
cial nation desire to establish commercial relations with that 
vast German-speaking population in the heart of Europe. 
we must instruct our youth in the study of the language 
intensively, more so than in the past, when we were at the 
disadvantage of having too many ‘cheap ' German clerks 
in our midst, and so rendered an extensive outlay in educa- 
tion unprofitable to the student. If British commerce is to 
penctrate into and seck to displace German commerce in 
Europe, or in any part of the globe, a perfect knowledge, 
technical and commercial, of German is a first essential to 
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success. 


Mr. J. A. PALMER is about to resign the post of Secretary 
for Education in Birmingham. He has served the former 
School Board as Clerk and the present Committee as Secre- 
tary for & period of twenty-one years. 


* 
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CHRONICLE OF EDUCATION. 


21 Nov., 1918.—Royal Assent given to the School Teachers 
(Superannuation) Act, 1918. (See Blue Book Sum- 
mary.) 

14 Dec.—General Election. The Right Hon. H. A. L. 
Fisher, President of the Board of Education, elected, 
with Sir Martin Conway, to represent the combined 
English Universitics of Birmingham, Bristol, Durham, 
Liverpool, Manchester, and Sheffield. Majority, 478. 
Total poll, 2,627. 


24 Dec.—Draft of Statutory Rules and Orders in connexion 
with the School Teachers Superannuation Act, issucd 
by the Board of Education with the consent of the 
Treasury. To be cited as the School Teachers Super- 
annuation Rules, 1919. (See Blue Book Summary.) 


1 Jan., 1919.—Opening meeting of the Conference of Edu- 
cational Associations at University College, Gower 
Street, London. Address by the President of the 
Board of Education on “ The Art of Keeping Alive.” 
Chairman, Mr. Augustine Birrell. (See Supplement.) 

2 Jan.—Joint Session of the Head Masters’ Conference and 


the Incorporated Association of Head Masters in the 
Guildhall, London. 

6 Jan.—Annual Meeting of the Association of Directors and 
Seeretaries for Education at the County Hall, London. 
Address by the President, Mr. W. A. Brockington, 
Director of Education for the County of Leicester. 

11 Jan.—Announcement of new Ministry. Mr. H. A. L. 
Fisher reappointed as President of the Board of 
Education, with Mr. Herbert Lewis as Parliamentary 
Secretary. 


SECONDARY SCHOOL TEACHERS’ 
WAR RELIEF FUND. 


Tnuis registered war charity, originally promoted by the 
I.A.A.M., is managed by a committee elected by the various 
associations representing secondary education. The benefits 
of the fund are open to all secondary-school teachers, irre- 
spective of sex or membership of any association, and their 
dependents. The fund has been maintained up to the pre- 
sent by guaranteed subscriptions, donations, and proceeds 
from concerts, dramatic performances, and other functions 
organized at various schools. 

Valuable and much-needed help has been given from the 
fund to many families who would otherwise have suffered 
great hardship. Every case of need brought to the notice 
of the committee has, so far, received adequate help. The 
following is a brief summary of the present position of the 
fund :— 

Deaths recorded, 320. 

Cases fully inquired into, 68. 

Emergency grants made, 36. 

Cases in which regular allowances have been made, 38. 

Annual commitment in allowances only, £508. 

Capital required to maintain these allowances for twenty 

years on the basis of a 4 per cent. annuity, £6,670. 

Subseriptions received (November 1918), £7,354. 

Capital in hand (November 1918), £6,337. 10s. 

Estimate of number of teachers in secondary schools serv- 


ing, 2,750. 


So far the fund has not been called upon to help disabled 
school teachers, but many claims may be expected when 
these men are finally disbanded from the Army. No esti- 
mate is possible as to what sum will be required, but it is 
hoped that subscriptions will continue until sufficient capital 
has been secured to meet all requirements, 


PERSONAL NOTES. 


Mr. Warrer DURNFORD, recently elected Provost of King's- 
College, Cambridge, in succession to Dr. M. R. James, has 
been awarded the Grand Cross of the Order of the British. 
Empire. Sir Walter, as he may now be styled, was for 
many years a successful and popular Eton master, leaving, 
to become Vice-Provost of King's. In Cambridge he has 
taken an active part in University and municipal life, serv-- 
ing on many academic bodies and acting as Mayor of the 
borough for two years. He is a member of the governing, 
body of Eton College and represents the University of Cam- 
bridge on the Teachers Registration Council, of which body 
he is the Honorary Treasurer. 


BnrcAprER-GENERAL. G. H. Garter has been unanimously 
appointed by the Lancashire Education Committee to the 
post of Director of Education, in succession to Dr. Lloyd 
Snape. General Gater was educated at Winchester and 
New College, where he obtained second-class honours in 
modern history and a diploma in education. For about nine 
months he was in the office of the Oxfordshire Education 
Committee, and he went from there in May 1912 to be 
Assistant Director of Education for Nottinghamshire. When 
war broke out he at once applied for a commission, and was 
made a second lieutenant. He has had 3} years” active 
service in Gallipoli, Egypt, and France, has twice. been 
wounded, and has been awarded the D.S.O. and bar: He 
is about thirty-two years of age. 


Tue Honovrs List.—Sir L. Amherst Selby-Bigge, Perma-. 
nent Secretary to the Board of Education, has been made. 
a Baronct, while Mr. H. W. Orange has received a knight- 
hood, Mr. Oates and Mr. Barker being made Companions of: 
the Bath. All four recipients of honours are presumably: 
recoiving well deserved recognition for their services in con- 
nexion with the Education Act and the Superannuation Act. 
In the list issued on January 2 the names of several educa-. 
tionists appear. Amongst those receiving the C.B.E. are. 
Mr. Alfred Eichholz, M.D., Senior Assistant Medical Officer, 
Board of Edueation: Mr. James Clerk Maxwell Garnett, 
Principal of the Municipal College of Technology, Manches- 
ter; and Mr. Herbert John Simmonds, O.B.E., Assistant 
Secretary to the Board of Education and Secretary to the. 
Advisory Committee of the Military Service (Civil Liabili- 
ties) Committee. The O.B.E. has been conferred upon Mr. 
George Tanner Chivers, Head Master of the Dockyard’ 
School, Portsmouth; Mr. Samuel Glynne Jones, Assistant: 
Inspeetor, Board of Education: Miss Kate Manley, Woman. 
Inspector of Domestic Subjects under the Board of Educa- 
tion; Mr. James Edward Singleton, Sub-Inspector, Board of: 
Education; and Mr. James Cameron Smail, M.B.E., Orga-. 
nizer of Trade Schools under the Education Committee of 
the London County Council. 


THE LATE Mr. G. W. S. Howson.—It is with great 
regret that we announce that Mr. George William Saul" 
Howson, Head Master of Gresham School, Holt, Norfolk, 
died at Holt on Tuesday, January 7. Mr. Howson be-. 
longed to a family of schoolmasters. Son of Mr. W. How- 
son, Head Master of Penrith School, and a grandson of the. 
Rev. J. Howson, who was Second Master at Giggleswick 
School, he was cducated at the latter school, from which he. 
proceeded to Oxford in 1879 as a scholar of Merton College. 
He obtained a First Class in the Final Honours School of 
Natural Science in 1883 and took his M.A. degree in 1886. 
After serving as an assistant master, first at Newton College 
and afterwards in Uppingham School, he was appointed Head 
Master of Gresham School in 1900. Under him the school 
made rapid progress, especially in science teaching. Mr. 
Howson was a keen sportsman, his favourite pastimes being 
riding, fives, and trout fishing. He was a member of the © 
Cavendish Club, and unmarried. 
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EDUCATION ABROAD. 


" Let us conceive of the whole group of civilized 
nations as being for intellectual and spiritual purposes 
one great confederation bound to a joint action and 
working towards a common result; a confederation whose 
members have a due knowledge both of the past out of 
which they all proceed and of one another.” 

—MATTHEW ARNOLD. 


The Intellectual Entente. 

The above-quoted passage is especially appropriate just 
now,for the one chief note in educational development abroad, 
as at home, is a desire to establish permanent intellectual 
relations between the civilized races of the world. -The pro- 
gress of the movement is summarized in the report of the 
Entente Committee of the Royal Society of Literature. An 
Anglo-Swedish Society has been formed under the auspices 
of the Committee, and its inaugural mecting was held in 
October last, when suggestions were framed for the co-opera- 
tion of the two countries in educational work. Earlier in the 
year the Committee had arranged, with the assistance of the 
British-Italian League, a visit to British Universities of a 
delegation of professors from the Universities of Italy. This 
visit has already begun to bear fruit, both in the develop- 
ment of Italian studies in this country and in the recent 
establishment of English Chairs in Italy; in the University 
reforms in that country, instituting post-graduate courses for 
foreign students; even in the remodelling of medical educa- 
tion in Italy. Before the war the French Government had 
given their support to educational institutes, directly asso- 
ciated with French Universities, established in London, 
Madrid, and Florence for the express purpose of making 
French life and culture better known, and a scheme is on 
foot for the establishment of similar British institutes in 
Paris, Brussels, and Rome. 


The Study of Russian. 

In 1917 a Russo-British Bratsvo, or Fraternity, was 
formed, and the annual conference of this body was held 
early in January at 26 Chester Square, S.W., under the 
chairmanship of Prof. Burrows, of King's College. 

Prof. W. J. Sedgefield, of Manchester University, submitted 
a scheme for a school of higher Russian studics. He urged 
that, unless the study of Russian was at once organized on 
a national basis, this country would not hold its own in 
Russia during the future. He suggested that the proposed 
school should be independent, while maintaining close rela- 
tions with Universities which had departments of Russian. 
The aim was to supplement the work of these departments 
by providing courses of advanced study, facilities for research 
in Russian subjects, and by rendering accessible to British 
students the work done by Russian specialists in the various 
branches of learning. The dissemination of information 
about Russia and the furnishing of such expert knowledge 
as was required by Government departments would be in- 
cluded in its work. The discussion on.these proposals turned 
mainly on the question of the desirability of setting up a 
new and independent school, on the one hand, or of enlist- 
ing the efforts of the various Universities. Sir Paul Vino- 
gradoff thought that the best plan was to develop the project 
already started at King’s College and make it a national 
enterprise, aided by the Universities of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge. 


—— 


Oversea Teachers' Conference. 

The London County Council are arranging a special educa- 
tional programme for the League of the Empire Conference, 
from February 8 to February 22, for the soldier teachers now 
here from the oversea Dominions. Demonstrations will be 
given on the newest methods of London education, and the 
schools visited will range from an infant school to the Poly- 


technies. The trade schools, a central school, and certain 
special schools will be inspected. 

The opening meeting of the Conference will be on Feb. 
ruary 8, at 3 p.m. A series of visits to places of historic and 
other interest not usually open to the public will also be 
arranged in connexion with the Conference. Any oversea 
teachers who wish to take part in the Conference are in- 
vited to send their name and address to the Hon. Secretary, 
League of the Empire, 48 Catherine Street, Buckingham 
Gate, Westminster, S.W.1. 


A Medical Entente. 

The presence among us of many distinguished American 
doctors has led to the ostablishment, through the efforts of 
Lord Eustace Percy and Captain Sorapure, of an Inter-Allicd 
Fellowship of Medicine, with Sir William Osler as its first 
President and Sir Arbuthnot Lane as its Treasurer. Sir 
William is a living embodiment of the Entente between our- 
selves and America, while Sir Arbuthnot Lane has won great 
honour among our French allies. Advanced courses of study 
following graduation have already been arranged in Paris, and 
it is intended to establish similar courses in London. A free 
interchange of graduate students is thus possible. The heads 
of the Dominion and American Army Medical Corps are 
granting special leave extending over several months, accord- 
ing to length of service, for the purpose of enabling Army 
medical officers to follow a course of study in this country. 
The work, which has always bound together the members of 
the medical profession in all countries, is thus being streng- 
thened, and it is to be hoped that the new Fellowship of 
Medicine will become truly international. 


The New Prussian Education. 

The revolution in Germany appears to have been followed 
promptly by active steps in the direction of school reform. 
A prominent Socialist (Herr Hanisch) became the Minister 
for Education, with responsibilities in the matter of the rela- 
tions between Church and State and in regard to all forms of 
learning. He set about his task with great vigour, and pro- 
pounded, in less than a month, a comprehensive statement. 
of reform. Religion and clerical influence are wholly cx- 
cluded from the schools. Unsectarian moral teaching is 
ordered. "Teachers are endowed with the right of self. 
government, a boon which is perhaps lessened by the fact. 
that the pupils are to have the same right. History teach- 
ing is to be purged of Chauvinism, and the long-talked-of 
Einheitsschule, or common school for all classes and social 
grades, is to become a reality. The former autocracy of the 
Rektor is abolished, and teachers are encouraged to discuss 
their work and offer suggestions on educational policy. A 
list is to be prepared of vigorous persons likely to infuse 
energy into the administration. The leaving examination 
from the secondary schools will be reformed and the number 
of examinations cut down. A number of the royal castles 
are to be appropriated as training colleges, boarding schools, 
and museums. Physical drill is no longer to have & military 
bias. Teachers are to be released from the Army forthwith,. 
and all who have been punished for their political or religious 
views are to be reinstated. Experienced teachers are to be 
appointed to local inspectorships, and a teacher has been 
appointed as Advisor to the Ministry of Education. Univer- 
sity professorships are thrown open to Socialists. A scheme 
of national high schools is to be established, linking up with 
existing schools, and the technical high schools are to be re- 
organized. Teachers in Universities are to have an im- 
proved financial standing and their freedom of opinion is to. 
be secured. 

If these sweeping changes are carried out we shall have 
reason to regard Prussia as having one of the most enlight. 
ened systems of education in Europe. Certainly the changes: 
proposed by the new Minister embody many of the reforms 
which we in England have long sought and only partially 
attained. 
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SCHOOLS, COLLEGES, AND 
i UNIVERSITIES. 


University of Manchester. 


AT a meeting of the Council of the University, the Vice- 
Chancellor reported that during his tour in America he had 
met Mr. Albert Kingsbury, a Philadelphia man of business, 
who felt that he owed so much in his business to the scien- 
tific researches of the late Prof. Osborne Reynolds that he 
wished to endow in his memory a Scholarship or Fellowship 
in the University where his researches were conducted. Mr. 
Kingsbury had accordingly presented the sum of £2,000 to 
the University of Manchester for the endowment of an 
Osborne Reynolds Scholarship or Fellowship. 

. This, said the Vice-Chancellor, is a remarkable example 
of the way in which American business men realize the debt 
which they owe to pure science, and also of the manner in 
which University endowments appeal to their imagination 
as having a claim upon their business profits. There is 
scarcely an American University in which abundant examples 
of this spirit may not be found. It would be gratifying if 
more British manufacturers would show that they also 
realize the service rendered to industry by the Universities. 


Manchester College of Technology. 


THE Manchester Education Committee have decided to 
press strongly for a substantial increase in the annual main- 
tenance grant paid by the Board of Education in respect of 
the work carried on at the Municipal School of Technology. 
The attention of the President of the Board of Education, it 
is proposed, should be drawn to the necessity for an exten- 
sion of the buildings of the college in order to provide for 
further facilities for advanced technological and research 
work. The Manchester Education Authority is already in 
possession of a site which could be utilized for the purposes 
of carrying out the proposed extensions, which are estimated 
to cost approximately £200,000. It has also been resolved 
that, whilst the Education Committee agree to submit these 
proposals to the President of the Board at once, no specific 
application be made to the President of the Board of Educa- 
tion for an actual building grant for University work until 
(a) & consultation has bcen held concerning the scheme be- 
tween Manchester University representatives and representa- 
tives of the Manchester Education Committce; (b) a scheme 
of extension of the buildings of the Manchester Municipal 
College of Technology has been approved by the Education 
Committee and the City Council; and provided that such 
application does not confer upon the proposed extension any 
priority of commencement in comparison with the require- 
ments of other branches of the Committee's educational 
scheme. 


The Universities’ Parliamentary Representatives. 


THE results of the University elections for members of 
Parliament are as follows: Cambridge returned its old 
members, Mr. Rawlinson (2,034) and Sir Joseph Larmor 
(1,986); the Independent candidate, Mr. W. C. D. Whetham, | 
receiving 1,229 votes, and the Labour candidate, Mr. J. C. 
Squire, 641. Mr. Squire forfeits his deposit of £150, as he 
did not secure one-eighth of the votes recorded. For the 
Welsh University, Mr. Herbert Lewis was elected with 739 
votes as against 176 recorded for Mrs. Mackenzie, who ran 
in the Labour interest. The London University result 
showed that Sir Philip Magnus retains the confidence of 
the electors, as he came out on top with 2,810 votes. Mr. 
Sidney Webb followed closely with 2,141. The votes for 
the other candidates were as follows: Somerville, 885; Her- 
ringham, 715; Nordon, 210. The combined English Univer- 


sities result was remarkable from the fact that Sir Martin 
Conway, who was lowest of the four candidates in the first 
count of direct votes, on the allocation of the alternative 
votes, under the proportional representation scheme, was 
elected member with Mr. H. A. L. Fisher, who, as was 
generally expected, headed the poll. 


The University of London and Teachers. 


Tue Higher Education Committee of the London County 
Council have recommended the following scheme of training 
to meet the needs of University war students who intend to 
become teachers. Clauses (1) to (6) are to be submitted to 
the University of London and the Board of Education for 
approval, and Clause (7) will also be submitted to the 
Board :— 

(1) By “ war student " is meant any man or woman 
student whose normal course of training has been rendered 
impossible by war service. 

(2) A candidate for the shortened course mentioned below 
will have to satisfy the University that he is intellectually 
capable and the college that he is fitted by character and 
ingenium to be trained as a teacher. The '' special cases "' 
referred to in the next paragraph concern men who have 
really good capacity and have had a satisfactory education, 
though they have not happened to fulfil the technical matri- 
culation requirements. 

(3) It is assumed that in every case the matriculation 
or its equivalent has been already passed, but in special 
cases exemption should be granted if the Board of Modera- 
tors for Matriculation are convinced that at least matricu- 
lation standard has been reached. It is proposed, however, 
that any special demand, such as the inclusion of Latin, 
should be waived in the case of war students at intermediate 
and final stages. 

(4) The intermediate examination generally should be 
resolved into an interview of the candidate by a Board of 
Moderators, who shall have power to pass for the final course 
such candidates as give evidence of fitness for the work. 

(5) In the academic course for the Science or Arts 
degree, the University should accept a full two-vears’ course 
instead of a three-years’ course, on the condition that, in 
addition to the two years of academic work, the candidates 
follow a recognized course of pedagogical instruction lasting 
not less than three months, and in addition devote a period 
of not less than six weeks to practical training in schools, 
which may be taken during the long vacation of the 
academic course. 

(6) On the side of professional training, the following 
two sections set out the proposals which the Board of Educa- 
tion are asked to accept :— 


(a) The training period may be either before or after 
the academic period of two vears: but there are over- 
whelming reasons for having it, wherever possible, after 
rather than before. Everything depends on the date at 
which war students can take up the work. 

(b) In the case of those who take the professional be- 
fore the academic course, the period must include not 
less than the final three months of the University ses- 
sion. In the case of the others it must include not less 
than the complete term following the term in which the 
final examination is held—i.e. it would include the re- 
mainder of the autumn term in which the finals are held 
and the whole of the succeeding spring term. 


(7) In the case of war students who cannot afford a 
University course, but who have academic attainments 
accepted as satisfactory by the college Board of Examiners, 
the college could provide a one-year professional course, be- 
ginning at any date, and the Board of Education should be 
asked to recognize such a course by granting a full teaching 
certificate to all who complete it satisfactorily and pass an 
examination by the college Board of Examiners on which the 
Board of Education is represented. 
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A REVIEW OF IDEAS AND METHODS. 
(Founded 1847.) 


PROSPECTUS OF NEW SERIES. 


THE EDUCATIONAL TIMES, founded in 1847, and until recently the official organ of the College of 
Preceptors, has been transferred to fresh hands. It will be carried on in future as an independent 
magazine appearing on the 15th of each month. The new series will begin on the 15th of January, 1919. 

Under the new owner and editor the EDUCATIONAL TIMES will not be controlled by any 
institution or association of teachers, nor will it be bound to support any particular doctrine or 
teaching method. It will be completely independent and will seek to offer to its readers full and 
impartial information on all progressive movements in education at home and abroad. The Editor 
is assured of the help of well-known writers of authority, and no effort will be spared to make the 
EDUCATIONAL TIMES at once indispensable and interesting. 


SPECIAL FEATURES. 
Among the special features of the EDUCATIONAL TIMES will be:— 


1. Notes and Comments, dealing with current events. 

2. Articles on education and on social questions relating thereto. 

3. Chronicle of Education, giving a diary of events for ready reference. 

4. Blue Book Summary, giving the chief points of all official publications relating to education 
and allied topics. 

5. Personal Notes. 

6. Subjects and Methods. Special articles on the curriculum, with notes on teaching method 
and advice as to textbooks. 

7. Schools, Colleges, and Universities. <A record of news. 

8. Association News, recording the doings cf educational societies. 

9. Education Abroad. Notes on the educational systems and teaching methods of other 
countries, with news of current events. 

10. Reviews. All important works on education and social philosophy will be reviewed with 


care, and textbooks intended for students and for school use will receive special attention. 
Essay reviews and notices signed by the writers will be a feature of this section, which 


will include also reviews of works of fiction and of books suitable for school libraries or 
prizes. 


Supplements will be issued frequently, each dealing with a chosen topic or important event. 


PRICE. 


The price per copy is Sixpence net. By post Eightpence. 
Subscription for one year, including postage, Seven Shillings. 
Subscription for three years, including postage, One Pound. 


ADVERTISEMENT RATES. 


Whole Page e. £5 5s. Od. Per inch, narrow column 6s. Od. 
One Half Page ... £2 15s. Od. Posts Vacant or Wanted 
One Quarter Page... £1 10s. Od. (30 words or under)... 2s. Od.; Prepaid. 
One Eighth Page ... 17s. 6d. Each additional 10 words 6d. 
Special arrangements for series and position pages. 
ADDRESS. 


Letters to the Editor and Books for Review should be addressed to— 
THE EDITOR, THE EDUCATIONAL TIMES, 
31 Museum Street, London, W.C. 1. 
Letters concerning Subscriptions and Advertisements should be addressed to— 
H. F. W. DEANE & SONS THE YEAR BOOK PRESS, LTD., 
Publishers of THE EDUCATIONAL TIMES, 
31 Museum Street, London, W.C. 1. 
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BLUE BOOK SUMMARY. 


— 


Pensions. 


THE School Teachers (Superannuation) Act, 1918, has now 
been issued, and also the Statutory Rules and Orders which 
govern its working. Both documents are obtainable from 
the Government Stationery Office. "Together they furnish 
a pensions code which may be summarized as follows :— 

1. The Act comes into operation on April 1, 1919. 
Teachers eligible by service who retire after that date will 
be entitled to receive the new pensions. 

2. The minimum retiring age is sixty, although a gratuity 
may be granted before that date in cascs of breakdown. 

3. The full pension is earned by thirty years of recog- 
nized teaching service, but a woman who retires on mar- 
riage, informs the Board within three months, and later 
returns to teaching, necd only serve twenty years. 

4. The sum received on retirement is made up of two 
parts—viz. an annuity and a cash pavment. The annuity is 
reckoned by taking the average annual salary during the last 
five years of service. One-half of this amount, or one- 
eightieth for every year of recognized service—whichever is 
the less—will be paid in quarterly instalments. The cash 
payment is one and a half times average salary, or one- 
thirtieth thereof for every year of recognized service, which- 
ever is the less. This amount is paid to the teacher in a 
lump sum on retirement. Thus a teacher whose average 
annual salary during the last five years of thirty-six years’ 
service is £400 may retire at sixty with a pension of thirty- 
six eightieths of £400, or £180, paid quarterly, and he will 
receive also a cash payment of thirty-six thirticths of £400, 
or £480. 

5. A teacher who breaks down in health may receive a 
gratuity of one-twelfth of the annual salary for each year 
of recognized service. 

6. The legal representatives of a teacher who dies in 
recognized service after not less than five years of such ser- 
vice may receive a gratuity of an amount equal to the 
average salary or to the sum which might have been paid to 
the teacher as a disablement gratuitv had he broken down in 
health and not died. The greater of these two amounts will 
be payable in such cases. No death gratuity will be paid in 
respeet of teachers who are over sixtv at the date of the 
beginning of the Act or of those who have not satisfied the 
Board as to their physical fitness. 

7. The teaching service which entitles to pension or 
gratuities must be of the nature described in the Act and 
Rules. Briefly it may be said that all service in grant-aided 
schools will count, provided that the service is above the 
pupil teacher stage. This brings in the '' uncertificated ” 
teacher and the teacher of special subjects. Service in other 
than grant-earning schools will count as recognized service 
only under certain conditions, the most important of which 
is that the school must not be carried on for private profit. 
It must be open to inspection by the Board and be shown 
to be efficient, must have a governing body and a trust deed 
or scheme, must accept the Board’s nominees on the govern- 
ing body up to three in number, must show that its resources 
are insufficient to maintain a satisfactory pension fund of 
its own, and must be ready to satisfy '' such other condi- 
tions as may be prescribed as necessary or desirable for 
securing the publie interest.” This last phrase is elucidated 
in the Rules, wherein it is laid down that the governing bodv 
must make suitable and reasonable arrangements approved 
by the Board for co-operating in the publie svstem of educa- 
tion by admitting as day pupils or boarders either pupils 
nominated by Local Education Authorities or pupils nomi- 
nated by governing bodies of schools in receipt of grants 
from the Board in order that they may receive the type of 
advanced or special education advantageous to them. Such 
nominated pupils are to pay fees no greater than those of 
other pupils, no higher standard of entrance attainment is 
to exacted, nor are they to be refused on grounds of religious 


belief. Further, the governing body must be ready, if re- 
quested by the Board, to admit graduates for courses of train- 
ing in teaching and to permit teachers from other secondary 
schools to visit the school for the purpose of gaining enlarged 
experienec. Finally, the governing body shall furnish such 
returns and information as the Board require. 

8. Under the conditions just described, a school which 
is not grant-aided may rank as a place for recognized service, 
and of the period qualifying for a pension at least ten years 
must be spent in recognized service. The Board takes power 
under the Act to count for pension purposes any employment, 
whether as a teacher or otherwise, which the Treasury, om 
the Board's recommendation, may agree to include. But 
ten years of recognized service is indispensable. 

9. Schools not now grant-aided which become grant-aided 
before April 1, 1024, will be recognized service schools. 

10. The war service of teachers counts for the Board's 
pension, and absence on sick leave counts also up to one 
year, under certain conditions laid down in the Rules. 


Education Conferences and Local Authorities. 

It has sometimes happened that Local Education Authori-. 
tics have wished to send representatives to conferences on 
education, but they have been unable to pay the expenses out 
of public funds. Under the Act of last year the necessary 
power was given, and the Board have issued Statutory Rules 
and Orders (1918, No. 1600) containing the Mocopat regula- 
tions as follows :— 


(1) A council having powers under the Education Acts may sub-- 
ject as herein provided make reasonable payments for actual travel-. 
ling expenses and subsistence in accordance with the scale adopted 
by the council concerned to persons nominated by the council to 
attend a meeting or conference held for the purpose of discussing 
the ‘promotion and organization of education or educational ad- 
ministration. 

(2) The expenses defrayed by a council under the said section and 
incurred by them in paying subscriptions towards the cost of or 
otherwise in connexion with any one meeting or conference (exclu- 
sive of expenses incurred in connexion with the attendance of per- 
sons nominated by the council at the meeting or conference) shall. 
not exceed, except with the sanction of the Board of Education— 

(a) the sum of two guineas; or 

(b) a sum calculated according to the population of the area in 
respect of which the council has powers under the Edu- 
cation Acts as ascertained by the last preceding census at 
the rate of two shillings per thousand of that population ; 
whichever of these sums is the greater. 

(8) A council having powers under the Education Acts may pay 
as à yearly subscription to any association or body which holds or 
organizes meetings or conferences for the purpose of discussing the 
promotion and organization of education or educational administra- 
tion a sum not exceeding ten guineas if the population of the area 
of the council as ascertained by the last preceding census exceeds 
twenty thousand and a sum not exceeding five guineas if the popu-. 
lation as so ascertained does not exceed twenty thousand. 


Average Attendance. 


In Circular 1084 the Board announce that from April I 
next the average attendance in each department of a publie 
elementary school will be reckoned for the twelve months 
ending on March 31 each year. No attendance may be reck- 
oned for children under three years of age or over the age 
limit provided by the Code. 

The sum of the average attendance of all the departments 
in the area will form the average attendance in public ele-. 
mentary schools maintained by the authority, and the sub- 
stantive grant for clementary education to the authority will 
be calculated, so far as it depends on average attendance,. 
upon that sum. 


Release of Teachers. 

The Board have issued a circular (1073p) to Local 
Authorities, with schedules on which are to be set down the 
names of teachers in the forces. The Board undertake to 
try to secure the carly release of such men, but are not in a 
position to give any indication of the date by which indivi- 
dual teachers will be released. 
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ENGLISH GRAMMAR, WITH ANALYSIS 


AND PARSING. 
By H. G. Smitu, B.A., Senior English Master, King Edward's 
School, Camp Hill, Birmingham; and G. H. Barr, M.A., 
Head Master, King Edward's School, Camp Hill, Birmingham. 


Second Edition. 1s. 6d. net. 
ENGLISH COMPOSITION, INCLUDING 


PRECIS AND PARAPHRASE. 
By H. G. Suirrg, B.A., and G. H. Barr, M.A. 
Edition. 1s. net. 

These books have been written with a view to providing a 
course in English Grammar and Composition suitable for use in 
secondary schools. They aim at explaining the fundamental 
rules of the language and making clear the difficulties which 
teachers of Latin and French experience in imparting a know- 


ledge of their subjects to young boys. 
JE The above two books are issued in one volume entitled “ English Grammar 
aud Composition," and forma three years’ course in English. 2s. net. 


POETRY FOR BOYS. N 
By STANLEY MAXWELL, M.A. Second Edition. 1s. 6d. net. 
À collection of poems of established literary merit printed 

in bold type. 


“ Such is the superiority of Mr. Maxwell's collection over every other similar 
kind of work we are uainted with that not the least apology is due for its 
appearance, The selections have been made with a fine discernment of what 
will appeal to the interest of boys." — Secondary Education. 


FRANCIS CHANTREY: DONKEY BOY 
AND SCULPTOR. 


By HaRoLD ARMITAGE. Illustrated. 1s. net. 
A wholly delightful readers for pupils of 10 to 12. 


EXERCISES IN FRENCH FREE COM 
POSITION FOR UPPER CLASSES. 
By R. R. N. Barox, M.A., French Master, Cheltenham 
Grammer School. 185 Exercises. Sixth Edition. 1s. 6d. net. 


A REFORM FIRST FRENCH BOOK. 
Especially written for the use of Adult Students. By J. 
STUART WALTERS, D.és L. Illustrated. Second Edition. 
1s. net. 


DIRECT METHOD FRENCH TEXTS 


Edited by R. R. N. Baron, M.A. 


TRISTAPATTE ET QORET, Etc. Crown 8vo. 1s. net. 
“The five simple stories contained in this book have been taken from the 
‘ Livres roses Larotisse.’ Each is divided into short sections, and to each section 
there is an ‘Exercice,’ consisting of a set of French > text, 
questions on grammar and vocabulary, and & subject for free composition. 


Second 


— School World. 
PIERRILLE. By Jurres CLARETIE. Crown 8vo. Third 
Edition. 1s. 6d. net. 


A delightful idyll of peasant life, filled with dramatic incident, and true 
to nature in every detail. Edited for upper forms. f 
“ Well edited, with brief but adequate notes in French.” —The Journal of 


Education. 
TAMANGO and JOSE MARIA LE BRIGAND. By 
8. net. 


Prosper MÉRIMÉE. Crown 8vo. Second Edition. 
TAMANGO is also issued separately in limp cloth, at 4d. net. 
“ A dramatic but fascinating story, well printed, with excellent exercises, 
notes in French, and a short account of the author." — The A.M.A. 


LA BELLE NIVERNAISE. By ALPHONSE DAUDET. 
8vo. Fourth Edition. 1s. 6d. net. . 
*' The editor has done his work well. The exercises are carefully arranged. 
— The A. M.A. 


BUG JARGAL. By Victor Hvco. Crown 8vo. 2s. net. 
“This story, written when the author was a schoolboy of sixteen, bas been 
well edited for school use, for which it is very suitable. The Notes and 
Vocabulary are in French, and are arranged as they occur, not alphabetically. 
The exercises are particularly good, and include a sufficient amount of word- 
formation.’’—Modern Language Teaching. 
CARTE DE GRAMMAIRE. By Miss L. E. THEEDAM, The 
Godolphin and Latymer School, Hammersmith. 6d. net. 
A concise résumé of French accidence, written in French and intended 
to be used in connexion with Reform French Textbooks and readers, by 
pupils of Junior and Middle School forms. 


Crown 


uestions on the text, ' 


AN INTRODUCTION TO HEAT. 
By AnaTHUR R. Laws, B.Sc., and GxoncE W. Topp, B.A., 
D.Sc., Science Masters at the Royal Grammer School, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. With 106 diagrams. 2s. 6d. net. 

The main idea underlying it is that boys are gifted with a. 
large amount of curiosity, and that, when they once realize 
that there is something behind many of the phenomena of 
everyday life, they are prepared to take a good deal of trouble 
to satisfy their inquisitive instincts. 


OUTLINES OF APPLIED PHYSICS. 
By H. SrANLEY, B.Sc., Lecturer in the Merchant Venturers' 
Technical College, Bristol. With 75 diagrams. Qs. 6d. net. 
"In the main a series of examples in theoretical physics, for not only are there- 
numerous numerical exercises at the end of each chapter, but more than four 


hundred of a miscellaneous character at the end of the book. The book will 
probably be found quite useful.” — Nature. 


FIRST SCHOOL BOTANY. 
By E. M. Gopparp, B.Sc., Science Mistress, Girls' Secondary 
School, Colchester. With 9207 diagrams. Second Edition.. 
Crown 8vo. Qs. 6d. net. 


" An excellent combination of practical exercises and clear explanations, illus-: 
trated by good bold outline drawings. The pupil who works conscientiously 
through the hysiological experiments, and laboratory and field observations- 
described in this small volume, will have won something better than examination 
successes." — Nature, 


The book covers the syllabus of the Oxford and Cambridge 
Junior Local Examinations. 


AS YOU LIKE IT. 
Ed. by C. R. GinBERT, M.A. With Notes. 


THE MERCHANT OF VENICE. 
With revised Text, Questions, Notes, and Appendixes. By 
G. H. BALL, M.A., and H. G. SwrrH, B.A. 1s. net. Text 
only, 6d. net. 


** The chief feature of this edition is the series of appendixes which is admir- 
ably contrived. Notes, . suggestions for character study, and essay writi 
thereon, short expositions of al] ovtgtanding features of interest, and a set 
examination papers, old and new, are provided, and are of invaluable help to the. 
earnest student, The text is in good plain type."— Times. 


A NEW SCHOOL ALGEBRA. 
By W. J. WALKER, M.A., Head Master of Woodhouse Grove. 
School, Apperley Bridge, Bradford. Second Edition. In two 


1s. net. 


volumes, each 2s. net with or without Answers. Complete 
in one volume, with or without Answers, 4s, net. 
“ There are plenty of mental or oral questions and test papers. The type is 


large. and most left-hand pages begin witha new exercise. The examples are for 
the most part original and are carefully arranged." — Mathematical Gazette. 


PREPARATORY ARITHMETIC. 
By F. C. Boon, B.A., Principal Mathematical Master at. 
Dulwich College. Second Edition. With Answers, 1s. 6d. 
net; without Answers, 18. net. Answers separately, 6d. net. 
A revised and enlarged edition of this well known book. 
À large number of new examples have been added, and the. 
few misprints in the first edition corrected, 


A FIRST SCHOOL CHEMISTRY. 
' By F. M. Oupuam, B.A., Senior Science Master at Dulwich 
College. With 71 Illustrations. Tenth Edition. 3s. net. 


GRAPHS IN ARITHMETIC, ALGEBRA, 


AND TRIGONOMETRY. 
By W. J. Starner, B.A., Head Master of the Municipal 
Secondary School, Brighton. With 120 diagrams. 2s. 6d. net. 


LATIN EXTRACTS FOR SIGHT 
TRANSLATION. 
With Hints to Beginners. By G. H. Barr, M.A., Head Master 
of King Edward's School, Camp Hill, Birmingham. 1s. net. 


THE NEW PRELIMINARY GEOGRAPHY. 
By H. B. WETHERILL, M.A., Head Master of Allahabad. 
High School. Sixth Edition. With Illustrations and 19» 
diagrams. Q2s..net. | 
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ASSOCIATION NEWS. 


University Teachers and Co-operation. —The position 
of those teachers in Universities who are not professors or 
heads of departments calls for the immediate attention of the 
authorities. For about a year past there has been in exist- 
ence a Conference of University Lecturers, formed to cham- 
pion the interests of its members and, in particular, to press 
their claims for improved salaries and pensions. The 
accepted theory is that a University lecturer is a mere bird 
of passage, destined to fly presently into the blessed haven 
of a professorship. In practice this theory is not valid, since 
there must always be a body of lecturers more numerous 
than the body of professors. Young men of proved ability 
and intellectual power are appointed as lecturers, only to 
find themselves after a few years in a scholastic backwater, 
with little or no chance of promotion and, in a modern pro- 
vincial University at any rate, doomed to a choice between 
celibacy or genteel poverty. The honour of being on a 
University staff may count for something, it is true, but 
the chance of promotion should be greater and the salary 
more adequate to the teacher’s quality and position. As to 
promotion, there is one provincial University at least which 
follows the strange policy of refusing, save in the most ex- 
ceptional cases, to accept one of its own lecturers as a pro- 
fessor, on the ground that its lecturers, if thev are really 
good men and women, should have little difficulty in secur- 
ing promotion elsewhere. 

The position of University lecturers may be illustrated by 
the fact that in one case a lecturer with nineteen years’ ser- 
vice and a Doctor of Science degree receives only £275 a 
vear. In another a holder of a First Class in the Historical 
Tripos, with thirty-two years’ service, reccives £150. These 
are bad cases, but the monetary side is not the one which 
can be pressed by University lecturers, who are charac- 
teristically averse from ranging themselves alongside the 
vigorous agitator. The salary question is bound up with that 
of tenure, opportunity for research, and reasonable prospect 
of promotion. As we have seen, the lecturer is regarded as 
a person for whom security of tenure is rather undesirable 
than otherwise, while his prospects of promotion by no means 
warrant the insecurity. The work of a modern University 
tends to become incrensingly specialized, and many lecturers 
are virtually heads of departments. The classes are often 
large and the demands upon the lecturer's time are corre- 
spondingly great, so that. instead of finding opportunities for 
private reading and research, he is obliged to give up his 
leisure to correcting essavs and exercises. Under these cir- 
cumstanees it can hardlv be wondered at if the University 
Lecturers’ Conference desires to make itself the nucleus of a 
strong body. representative of all branches of University 
teaching. What appears to be desirable, as it is certainly 
desired by many, is an Association of University Teachers, 
to include all professors, lecturers, and others who are en- 
gaged in teaching in institutions of University rank. 

Hitherto the University teacher has held aloof from all 
professional movements. It would seem that he shrinks 
from being regarded as a teacher, and perhaps in some cases 
this diffidence is not without justification. But, apart from 
individual fitness, the whole progress of higher education in 
this country demands that there shall be a united body, able 
and willing to bring expert opinion to bear on questions of 
University development. The barriers between the Universi- 
ties should be removed, and in particular the self-created 
isolation of Oxford and Cambridge should be replaced by a 
determination to take an active part in helping the country 
to provide more facilities for advanced study. 

An association such as is contemplated should receive full 
support from all University teachers, and not least from 
those who hold positions of authority and emolument such 
as absolve them from anv charge of self-seeking. It is folly 
to suppose that Oxford and Cambridge, excellent as thev are, 
can meet the coming demand for University training. 


The Teachers Registration Council.—Up to and includ- 
ing Thursday, January 9, the total number of applicants for 
admission to the Register was 24,537. During the year 1918 
the number of applications was 4,570, as compared with 1,048 
in-1917. This improved rate of progress may be ascribed in 
part to the conclusion of hostilities, but it is mainly due to 
the fact that teachers in all branches are coming to realize 
the supreme importance of unity among themselves. The 
branch of teaching work which has been throughout the 
most tardy in recognizing a community of interest with 
other teachers is the one represented by University profes- 
sors and lecturers, comparatively few of whom have taken 
the trouble to become registered. 

The Couneil has passed & resolution congratulating Mr. 
Fisher on his work in Parliament, and is now engaged in 
considering the Statutory Rules of the Superannuation Act. 
which have been subinitted to it for criticism. At the end 
of 1920 the full Conditions of Registration come into opera- 
tion, and a schedule of approved examinations is being pre- 
pared. Among others, the Higher Certifieate of the National 
Froebel Union has been included, but only for such appli- 
cants as are shown to have taken a course of at least three 
years in preparation for the examination. A course of three 
years seems to be regarded bv the Council as the least which 
ought to be taken by an intending teacher. 


The College of Preceptors.—At the November meeting 
of the Council of the College, Sir Philip Magnus presided, 
and Mr. G. P. Dymond was welcomed as & new member of 
the Council. Mr. R. F. Charles was appointed as a repre- 
sentative on the Federal Council of Secondary Schools Asso- 
ciations and the appointinent of Canon Swallow was con- 
firmed. 

The diploma of Associate was awarded to Joseph G. 
Walsh and O'Neil M. Renner, who had satisfied the pre- 
scribed conditions. 

The Council considered the report of the Special Com- 
mittee on the Future Policy of the College, and resolved to 
ask the Committee to continue its work, in consultation with 
other Committees of the College, and after considering cer- 
tain suggestions, submitted by members, as to ways in which 
the usefulness of the College might be made known and its 
work extended. 

Prof. John Adams was appointed to deliver a course of 
twelve lectures on Psychology during the spring term. 


The Association of Public School Science Masters, 
hitherto confined to teachers of natural science in the public 
schools, has now decided to admit to membership science 
teachers in schools which are governed by corporate bodies. 
Although one of the avowed aims of the Association is '' to 
afford a means of communication between natural science 
teachers in public schools themselves and between them and 
others engaged in teaching natural science elsewhere,’” this 
extension of the field of possible recruits is likely to increase 
the number and strength of the Association in a dircet 
manner. 


The Association of Assistant Mistresses has been 
invited, with other bodies, to nominate a representative to 
act in an advisory capacity in connexion with the Extension 
Board of the Universitv of London. The representative 
appointed is Mrs. Jewel-Pearce, a graduate in science of the 
University and a mistress in the Kensington High School. 
Mrs. Jewel-Pearce will be invited to attend meetings of the 
Board for special purposes, when it is desired to consult with 
her concerning school examinations. A similar invitation 
has been received from the Joint Committee for Examina- 
tions of the University of Cambridge, and Miss M. Gardner. 
science mistress at Ipswich High School, has been elected 
as the Association's representative. 
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TEACHERS REGISTRATION COUNCIL. 


REPRESENTATIVE OF THE TEACHING PROFESSION. 


(Constituted by Order in Council of 29th February, 1912.) 


THE 


OFFICIAL LIST 


OF 


REGISTERED TEACHERS 


IS MAINTAINED BY THE COUNCIL. 
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The Official List contains the names 
of all qualified teachers who have 
applied to become Registered, and 
have been accepted by the Council. 
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Unregistered Teachers should apply at once to 
THE SECRETARY, 
Teachers Registration Gouncil, 47 Bedford Square, 
London, W.G.1. 
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LITERARY SECTION. 


BOOKS AND THE MAN. 


‘The Alleged Dullness of Educational Writings. 


** Bir, he was the bore of all bores; his subject had no be- 
ginning, middle, nor end. It was education ! "' 


These words of Thomas Love Peacock are little known to 

‘the average man, but they express with much of truth the 
profound conviction of his mind in regard to all matters 
relating to education. Pedagogy, or pedagoguery, as it is 
sometimes maliciously miscalled, is a theme which fails to 
attract as a serious topic, although it is often the centre of 
a whirlpool of diseonnected and half-considered opinions, such 
as are thrown off by busy men in their lighter moments. 
Even the great Milton introduces his Tractate on Educa- 
tion to his friend Hartlib by saving that it is “ a few 
observations that have flowered off," and adding: '' To 
search what many modern Januas and Didactics, more than 
ever I shall read, have projected, my inclination leads me 
not." 
The modern educationist—and still more the modern 
educationalist "—is prone to take himself very seriously 
and to import into his talk about schools and their work a 
strange jargon which baffles the comprehension of the ordi- 
nary man or woman. A useful adjunct to all works which 
‘profess to deal with education as a science would be a voca- 
bularv, or glossary, of terms. It would be overbold to aim 
‘at providing an absolute and unquestioned definition of every 
recondite word, but the author might escape condemnation 
if he prefaced his list of meanings by some such phrase as, 
“ In this work the following terms are used in the sense 
indicated.” This would help the reader to escape the be- 
wilderment which comes from vainly pursuing the inner 
‘significance of such words as '' concentration," '' correla- 
tion,’’ '' apperception," and the like. 

Books on '' general method ” or on educational organiza- 
tion are often intelligible enough, but still more often are 
they marred by the depressing platitude. Dealing, as they 
do, with a restricted field of social effort, they contain vain 
repetitions and well worn commonplaces, since it is hardly 
possible to propound new truths without at the same time 
proposing to grasp '' this sorry scheme of things entire and 
shatter it to bits and then remould it to the heart's desire.'' 
Works of this iconoclastie character have been written, but 
even they arerarely of sparkling vicacity, since the writers are 
usually consumed with the zeal of their own precepts. The 
neglected idol-breaker thereupon becomes morose and soured, 
and instead of attacking the old systems, he begins to attack 
those who believe in them, with the result that his writings 
are assigned to the branch of philippics rather than to that 
of pedagogy, and cease to be educational in any sense at all. 
Thev do not necessarily cease to be dull, however, for there 
is no greater bore than your bilious reformer. 

Some books on education are consciously and refreshingly 
humorous. Many others also, but these unconsciously, and 
of them it max be said that the full flavour of their ab- 
surditv is not to be tasted save by one who has advanced 
some way towards an understanding of real education. But 
the peculiarity of education is that the best and most interest- 
ing things written about it are to be found in books which are 
not educational in purpose at all. Let the aspiring teacher 
study the mental operations of Tom Sawyer, Huckleberry 
Finn, or the boy Bevis, among others. Let the one who is 
uplifted in mind read the sad story of Mr. Perrin and Mr. 
Traill, or ponder over the fame of Orbilius. Lastly, are we 
not now assured that Mr. Squeers was the first to practise 
a great part of modern pedagogy, with its demand that 
schooling shall he linked up with life. | ''* When he has 
learned that bottinnev means a knowledge of plants, he 
goes and knows 'em." * Smas Brew. | 
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REVIEWS AND NOTICES. 


The Passman. Dy R. L. Archer. (3s. 6d. Black.) 


Some thirty years ago there was a sort of boom among 
preachers in favour of the average man, and many sermons 
were delivered on the man of two talents. We should be 
glad to think that this book is the herald of a similar tribute 
to the passman at our Universities. In schools, the genuine 
blockhead competes with the quasi-genius for a place in the 
limelight, but the average boy slips through his course with- 
out attracting very much attention. The same is true. of 
the Universities, and the man of broad sympathies cannot 
but welcome the wholesome light that Prof. Archer here 
sheds in dark places. The trend of our author’s argument 
may be gathered from his sub-title, ** How are our Universi- 
ties to train citizens?'" It must not be supposed, however, 
that the book is taken up wholly with economics. Its 
author is far too alive to the value of the humanities to fall 
into the error that is making such havoc of the lecture 
system existing at present in the British Army. The mili- 
tarv authorities have got the excellent notion into their 
heads that, since the Army is being demobilized, it is neces- 
sary to do something to prepare the men to take up their 
civil duties again. Lectures on citizenship are accordingly 
being delivered on a scale that is wholesale. We do not 
make citizens by lecturing them on nothing but citizenship. 
Prof. Archer has chosen the wiser way of preparing for stu- 
dents a broad general culture course that forms an admir- 
able background against which they project the limited 
amount of direct teaching of citizenship that he recom- 
mends. It is very encouraging to find a man steeped in the 
older humanities taking up an attitude that wins friends 
among practical men without alienating the sympathies of 
his academic peers. The book can be read and understood 
by the layman in education. It is true that the author 
warns his lay readers that Chapter III is rather technical 
and may be omitted without serious loss. We are not quite 
sure whether Prof. Archer has not done this thing with 
malice aforethought, and we shall be greatly surprised if 
his warning docs not have just the opposite effect from that 
he appears to have in view. In any ease the reader, lav 
or professional, cannot but admire the skill with which the 
formidable subject of formal training is handled in the verv 
limited space that can be afforded for it. For the purposes 
of the book the treatment in this chapter is admirable. We 
cordially congratulate Prof. Archer on a most timely and 
enlightening book. J. A. 


Mathematical Analysis, Vol. II, Part I. By E. Goursat. 
Translated into English by E. R. Hedrick and O. 
Dunkel. (Boston, &e.: Ginn & Co.) 

In the first part of the second volume of his '' Cours 
d'Analyse,” Prof. Goursat discusses the theory of functions 
of a complex variable, and on account of its applicability to 
certain courses of instruction given in the American colleges, 
the authors of the present English translation of the original 
text undertook its preparation. Not only did they obtain 
the sanction of the French mathematician to make an Eng- 
lish rendering, but they had the advantage of submitting 
the proof-sheets of their work for his approval and of obtain- 
ing his consent to the special form of publication which has 
been adopted as most suitable for class purposes in America. 

M. 
Applied Mechanics. By E. 8S. Andrews. 
(4s. 6d. net. Cambridge University Press.) 

The work before us belongs to the Cambridge Technical 
Series, and when we regard both the able manner in which 
the subject-matter is treated and the special insight into the 

(Continued on page 24.) 
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IMPORTANT EDUCATIONAL BOOKS 


Second large Edition in the Press. 


THE PLAY WAY. 
An Essay in Educational Method. 
By H. CALDWELL Cook, M.A. 
Demy 8vo, Illustrated from Photographs. 8s. 6d. net. 


** The book is of the first rank, and we feel that our duty at the moment 
is to secure that it should be singled out for close study by all who are pre- 
pared to revise their methods when fresh light is presented.” — Journal 
of Education. 


THE PEOPLE OF ENGLAND. 
A Social History for Schools. . 
By Srantey Learues, C.B., M.A. 


Vol. Il. THE PEOPLE IN THE MAKING. 
From the Earliest Times to the Invention of Printing. 


Vol. II. THE PEOPLE IN ADVENTURE. 
To the French Revolution. 


Each volume 820 pp., with over 100 Illustrations. 2s. 8d. net. 


'* We hope that Mr. Leathes's work, besides delighting the child with its 
unfailing fertility of interest, may stimulate the teacher to make such 
methods his own. ... The pictorial illustrations are many and well 
chosen.'' — Times. 


HEINEMANN'S SCIENCE MANUALS. 


INTRODUCTORY ELECTRICITY 
AND MAGNETISM. 

By Cann W. HANSEL, B.Sc. 

Over 300 Illustrations and Diagrams. Crown 8vo. 2s. 8d. net. 

A complete first course in electricity and magnetism based 

upon actual experiment, and embracing the recent changes 

and recommendations of the Board of Education's new 
syllabus. 


FIRST - YEAR COURSE IN 
GENERAL SCIENCE. 
A Combined Text-book and Notc-book. 
By E. A. GARDINER, M.A., F.C.S. 
2s. Gd. net. 


This book presents an experimental course of general ele- 

mentary science, and is an attempt to save time for the boy 

and labour for the teacher. It is divided into three sec- 

tions:—I, Simple measurements. II, Some Common Ap- 

p. Hs and Instruments. III, Properties of Water and 
r. 


EXPERIMENTAL DOMESTIC 
SCIENCE. 
By R. H. Jones, M.8c., F.C.S. 
With over 80 Illustrations and Diagrams. Crown 8vo. 
2s. Gd. net. 
This book provides a suggested course for Domestic Science 
Schools and Girls’ Schools generally, based upon the view 
that Science can be directly.and adequately taught in the 
kitchen. The chief scientific principles in their application 
to domestic subjects are made.clear by drawing upon every- 


day experience, and by the aid of kitchen utensils and 
commodities. 


EXPERIMENTAL MENSURA- 
TION. 


An Elementary Text-book of Inductive Geometry. 
Ry H. 8..Reparove, B.Sc. (Lond.), F.C.S. 
The special feature of this book is the combination instead 
of the usual separation of Elementary Geometry, Trigo- 
nometry, and Mensuration. It is suitable for first and 
second-year students of Technical Schools. 


The Only Authorised Books on the Montessori Method. 
THE MONTESSORI METHOD. 


By Dr. Marra MONTESSORI. 
Illustrated. 8s. Gd. net. 


In this book Dr. Montessori gives a clear explanation of her 
method and the principles upon which it is based. 


DR. MONTESSORI’S OWN HAND- 
BOOK. | 


Teachers and Parents. 
3s. 6d. net. 


As & supplement to her larger book on the Method, Dr. 
Montessori has produced this explanatory manual, which is 
invaluable for all teachers. 


A New Montessori Book. 


THE ADVANCED MONTESSORI 
METHOD. 
By Dr. Marra MONTESSORI. 


SPONTANEOUS ACTIVITY IN 
EDUCATION. 8s. 6d. net. 

Vol. II. THE MONTESSORI’ MATERIAL 

FOR CHILDREN UP TO ELEVEN 

YEARS. 12s. 6d. net. 


. “A contribution to scientific pedagogy such as we have not had since the 
institution of the kindergarten eighty years ago.’’"—School Guardian. 


A COMMON-SENSE ALGEBRA. 
By Asa Burniston, L.C.P. (Hons.). 
1s. Gd. net. With Answers, 2s. net. 


Suitable for use in the Upper Classes of Elementary Schools, 
in Evening Schools, and in the Lower Forms of Secondary 
and Technical Schools. An extremely useful and en- 
lightened introductory algebra. 


ELEMENTARY BUSINESS 
TRAINING. 
By V. H. ALLEMANDY. 
Crown 8vo. 1s. 6d. net. 


This book is intended for use in the D DRE Classes of Ele- 
mentary Schools and in Commercial and Evening Classes. 


THE BRITISH ISLES. 
By A. B. ARCHER, M.A. 
Illustrated. 2s. 6d. net. 


This is the first book in a new series, forming a Secondary 
School course in Geography, and is suitable for the Lower 
Middle Forms. 


AVENTURES ET MERVEILLES. 
A Simple French Reader for Junior Forms. 
By C. V. Catvert, B.A. 

Crown 8vo. 800 pp. Illustrated. 2s. 6d. net. 


FRENCH TRANSLATION AND 
COMPOSITION. | 
By H. J. CHAYTOR, M.A., and E. RENAULT, B.A. 
Crown 8vo. Qs. net. 


SCIENCE AND EDUCATION. 


Edited, with an Introduction, by Sir Ray LANKESTER. 

18. 6d. net. 
This volume contains seven lectures which were delivered. 
by Whewell, Faraday, Latham, Daubeny, Tyndall, Pagat, 
and Hodgson before the Royal Institution in 1854. 


A Manual for 


Vol. I. 


Norz.—Mr. Heinemann will be glad to hear from teachers who have manuscripts on educational matters which they desire to publish. 
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needs of the student which has been afforded to the author 
by his experience in college teaching, it is fairly safe to pre- 
dict that the treatise will obtain a permanent place among 
the standard textbooks on the subject with which it is con- 
cerned. Why is it difficult to teach and why is it difficult 
to learn applied mechanics? To these insistent questions 
the writer sought to find satisfactory answers, and, having 
convinced himself that the generality of textbooks in use 
on the subject were either, on the one hand, too mathe- 
matical in character or, on the other, too exclusively given 
up to the application of insufficiently discussed principles, 
he set himself the task of producing the present treatise— 
namely, one which should not make the clear explanation 
of fundamental laws and principles unduly subordinate to 
the description of experiments and their application, and 
which, by a free recourse to graphic methods, should obviate 
an excess of complicated mathematical calculations. Time 
will be the final judge of the degree of accuracy which Mr. 
Andrews has attained in his endeavour to solve the problems 
that presented themselves, but in any case the students’ 
library of applied science possesses a very valuable addition 
in this volume. In the production of the text the Cam- 
bridge University Press maintains its high standard of excel- 
lence. The numerous diagrams also are clearly executed 


and reproduced. C. M. 


The Three Black Pennies. By Joseph Hergesheimer. 
(6s. net. Heinemann.) 


A story which takes the form of a record of several gencra- 
tions of the same family presents many difficulties of con- 
struction and incurs some risk of becoming tedious. In the 
play called '' Milestones," Mr. Arnold Bennett has shown 
that this form can be used very agrecably in drama, but there 
the writer is greatly helped by costume and other visual 
aids, which enablo the playgoer to apprchend differences of 
atmosphere in tho different periods. It is a veritable triumph 
for Mr. Hergesheimer that he should have succeeded with- 
out such help in making vivid to a reader the change of 
environment of three generations of the Penny family, with 
a central figure in each generation in whom a trace of latent 
Celtie blood wells up with consequences which are duly re- 
lated. We are first introduced to the family in its surround- 
ings in an early and primitive ironworks in Pennsylvania. 
The forge has been a commercial success, and the elder 
Penny is comfortably well off. His son, Howat, is a 
'* black " or Celtic type, and takes but little interest in the 
iron trade. We leave him on the point of marrying a newly 
widowed lady who is visiting his parents. 

The second section of the story carries us forward & hun- 
dred years, and we make the acauaintance of Jasper Penny, 
outwardly respectable and certainly very wealthy, but yield- 
ing now and then to the temperament of the Black Penny 
strain. In middle life he meets Susan Brundon, a school- 
mistress, and seeks to marry her, but is rejected by reason 
of the dark passages in his enrlier life. In the third section 
we learn, however, that Jasper did finally marry Miss 
Brundon, and we are introduced to their son, another Howat 
Penny, a man of leisure and cultivated tastes, who lives on 
the accumulated wealth of the Penny iron and steel busi- 
ness. Here the real interest shifts to the character and 
doings of Mariana, a wealthy American girl of the period, 
who is in some sense his ward, but, whereas he dwells intel- 
lectually in the atmosphere of the carly eighties, she is some- 
what ahead of the twentieth century. Finally, we see the 
end of the Black Pennies in the death of Howat, the last of 
his line. 

The story thus outlined is finely told. with a rare distine- 
tion of style and a shrewd perception of character. Mr. 
Hergesheimer will take high rank among American writers 
of fiction and his work deserves attention, not alone by reason 
of his great talent as a narrative writer, but also because of 
the background of close thought agninst which his characters 
and their doings are depicted. This is a remarkable novel. 
and it should find many readers. R. 


A College Mystery. By A. P. Baker. (3s. 6d. net. Heffer.) 

In this volume Mr. Baker tells a remarkable story, which 
ought to attract the attention of the Psychical Research 
Society. It concerns an apparition which has been seen by 
credible and responsible persons in the Fellows’ Garden at 
Christ’s College, Cambridge. The date of these appearances 
is May 29, and on this date in 1917 the apparition was seen 
by an Army captain, while on the same day of 1918 it was 
seen by another officer quartered in the College. This day 
in May is the anniversary of the death of one Philip Collier, 
who was a brilliant Cambridge man and a Fellow of Christ's 
College in the early forties of the nineteenth century. 
Among his colleagues was a certain Christopher Round, a 
good scholar but a dull pedantic person, who was filled with 
jealousy towards Collier on account of his brilliance and 
popularity. This feeling rises to a head when Collier wins 
the affection of Lady Clifford and scems likely, at the same 
time, to obtain the University Chair of Greek, for which 
Round thought his claims superior. 

Tho result of this jealousy is told by Round himself in a 
manuscript which he handed to his pupil Simon Goodridge 
under a promise that it should not be published for at least 
fifty years after his death. Goodridge died and left the 
papers unopened, and Mr. Baker now makes them public. 
They contain a confession by Round that he murdered Philip 
Collier in the Fellows’ Garden of the College. The crime 
was never discovered, but Round lived afterwards as &s& 
recluse, seldom secn abroad, except that in the evening he 
walked in the Fellows’ Garden, always retracing his steps 
when he had reached a certain point. Philip Collier died on 
May 29, and Mr. Baker tells us that at least four men who 
have lived in rooms overlooking the garden, have’ seen the 
figure of a tall, heavy, elderly man, dressed in black, with a 
swallow-tailed coat and high collar and stock, walking at 
nightfall on the lawn. The additional evidence is furnished 
by the two officers already mentioned. 

An interesting pendant to the story is that Philip Collier, 
at the time of his death, was helping Dr. James Young 
Simpson in his early experiments with chloroform, and we 
are told that Collier showed symptoms which Round mistook 
for drunkenness. The record is completed by reprints from 
newspaper reports of the inquest on Collier, with some amus- 
ing comments by the coroner on the wickedness of evading 
the Divine purpose by sceking anesthetics. 

The most hardened sceptic on psychical matters will find 
this book full of interest. It contains five drawings of 
Christ's College by F. H. Round. R. 


A History of Everyday Things in England. By Marjorie: 
and C. H. B. Quennell. (8s. 6d. net. Batsford.) 

The authors of this book have set out with the purpose of 
making clear to young readers '' of public-school age °’ how 
life was carried on at the different stages of English history. 
The present is the first of two volumes, and carries us to the 
end of the fifteenth century. We may say at once that 
teachers and parents will find much help in the book, but 
they must be prepared to take a little trouble if they want 
their young people to get the full advantage of what the 
authors provide. Whether deliberately or not, the writers 
have grouped their work round two distinct '' cores '’—archi- 
tecture and dress; & not unnatural distribution of labour 
when a man and a woman undertake an exposition of this 
kind. Of the two, the buildings form the more difficult part, 
and in partieular the development of vaulting, with its 
assumption of a knowledge of some of the troublesome prob- 
lems of descriptive geometry, will prove a stumbling block 
to the less seriously minded young readers. Even here, 
however, the authors have done their best to smooth the 
path of knowledge, and they have the very important advan- 
tage of being able to use the pencil as well as the pen, for 
the book is not merely written, but is also illustrated by its 


. makers, who thus form the ideal combination for sound ex- 


position. The book is really written round the illustrations, 


but not after the manner of the hack bookmaker, who is set 
(Continued on page 26.) 
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DENT’S EDUCATIONAL PUBLICATIONS 


Comparative Education. ^ 2's Represente Counties. 


Edited by PETER SANDIFORD, M.A., Associate Professor of Education in the University of Toronto. 
Demy 8vo, cloth. 8g. 6d. net. 


This important volume contains chapters on : United States, Germany, England, France, Canada, and Denmark. 


Témes.—'* Dr: Sandiford has produced a really useful book.’’ 
Athenaum—‘‘ A valuable contribution to contemporary educational literature.” 


French Prose: From Calvin to Anatole France 


Edited by W. G. RITCHIE, M.A., and JAMES M. MOORE, M.A. Crown 8vo. 4g. 6d. net. 
Represents French Prose at its best. Suitable for upper forms and University students. 


The New Testament for Schools | How to Read the Bible 


Arranged and Edited by Canon MORLEY STEVENSON, in the 20th Century. T 
| M.A., and C. W. BAILEY, M.A. By SOPHIE BRYANT, D.Sc., Litt.D., formerly He 
aud p Mistress of the North London Collegiate School. 
Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. Crown 8vo. 3a. 6d. net. 
The natural companion to the same Editors’ ‘‘ Old For teachers and pupils in Secondary Schools as well as 
Testament for Schools.” for the home ard the Sunday School of the modern type. 


DENT’S MODERN FRENCH BOOKS 


A Rapid French Course. By RANDALL WILLIAMS and WALTER RIPMAN. Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 
3s. net. Specially suitable for Evening Students. 


La France. By G. GUIBILLON. Illustrated. Crown 8vo. Cloth. 3g. net. A book on French life and ways. 


Firet Steps in French. By WALTER RIPMAN. The Best French Prose. Six Vols. Limp Cloth. 
F AE a : B LTER RIPMAN eee 
ù Aaga a in French. By WA í The Best French Poetry. Six Vols. Limp Cloth. 
Dent's First French Book. By 8. ALGE and W. Dach, Sd. net, 
RIPMAN. 2s. 6d. Dents Short French. Rosdera. P om 
Dent' . By 8. ALGE and xercises. or Second, Third, an ou ears. 
Cw. RIMAN ri Boos ps Es Limp Cloth. Prices— 5d., 5d., and 8d. each. 


DENT'S MODERN ENGLISH BOOKS 


An English Pronouncing Dictionary. By DANIEL JONES, M.A. Demy 8vo. Cloth. 7a. 6d. net. 
ased on the system of the International Phonetic Association. 


Sto Tellers’ Hall. A Literary Reader for Junior ' Composition through Reading. By F. PICKLES 
Forma, TS by Dr. RICHARD WILSON. MA. The Direct Method of Teaching English. 
. e net. : , i 
Treasure Trove. A Literary Reader for. Middle INTRODUCTORY BOOK For Junior Forms. 
Forms. By the same Editor. 2$. 3d. net. 1s. 9d. net. A Complete Preparatory Course. 
Coronata. A Book of Poems. By the same Editor. BOOK I for Lower Middle Forms. 1a, 9d. net. 
Za. 3d. net. BOOK II for Upper Middle Forms. 2g, net. 


THE TEM P LE POETRY BOOKS. A new graduated collection for Preparatory Schools 
and Lower Forms. In Eight Parts. Limp Cloth. 7d, net. 


. This Beries has been carefully designed to inculate some of the higher lessons of the War, and contains many copyright 
pieces, including verses by Rupert Brooke, E. Wyndham Tennant, Emile Cammaerts, Sir Henry Newbolt, and other well- 
nde t of the present day. Each book contains 72 pages in large type, with Four Coloured Plates and several Line 

ustrations. 


DENT’S MODERN GEOGRAPHY BOOKS 


HISTORICAL AND ECONOMIC GEOGRAPHY. By HORACE PIGGOTT, 


M.A., Ph.D., and ROBERT J. FINCH, F.R.G.S. With numerous Maps, Diagrams, and Pictures. Two volumes have 
already appeared in this series, viz.: WORLD STUDIES (a complete general survey) and NORTH AMERICA, with 
special reference to the United States. Other volumes are in preparation. 


J. M. DENT & SONS, LTD, 
ALDINE HOUSE, BEDFORD STREET, W.C.a. 
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down with a bundle of drawings and is called upon to pro- 
duce suitable letterpress. The drawings here are of the 
essence: of the contract, and form an organic part of the 
original eoncept. The five coloured plates and the wealth of 


black-and-white drawings would in themselves provide an 


admirable armoury from which the teacher of history could 
draw upon for material. But the text proves to be of almost 
equal help, for it contains the result of careful investigation 
into sources. Typical contemporary records have been laid 
under contribution, and have been worked up into & very 
readable descriptive commentary not lacking in humour. 
The authors not only understand, but syinpathize with the 
people of the times they deal with, and they contrive to en- 
list the reader's interest on the human as well as on the 
mechanical side. Ships and mills and castles and sieges en- 
sure the attention of bows, while homes and kitchens and 
dresses and pageants will charm the girls. To the teacher 
will be left the attractive work of correlating the various in- 
terests, and filling in the necessary connective tissue. For 
the book has that quality so pleasing to the skilful teacher 
of providing all the essentials, while leaving room for just 
that amount of elaboration that satisfies the teacher's lust 
of explanation without exposing him to the dangers of boring 
his pupils. 

The book is remarkably free from slips. We have noticed 
only two—a confusion between the left and right of the gallv 
coloured young man opposite page 106 and the printing of 
No. 11 for No. 13 on page 200. A. 


Living Water. By Harold Begbie. (2s. 


Headley Bros.) ] 

Dedicated to the Workers’ Educational Association, this 
volume naturally adopts the sociological point of view. Mr. 
Begbie makes it quite clear that he is not dealing with the 
kind of education that concerus itself with preparing for 
examinations, but it is not so clear that he is free from the 
danger of regarding it as a means of getting on in the 
world—though, of course, he would not acknowledge that 
his idea of getting on is the same as that of the people that 
Ruskin condemns. For education Mr. Begbie would like to 
substitute the term liberation—thc setting free of tho spirit 
of man. He tells us that ‘* democracy should not only set 
up a far better State school, but should destroy the middle- 
class school." He quotes Matthew Arnold in support of this 
iconoclasm, but one would have expected at least a reference 
to the very practical ideal represented by the Einheitsschule. 
Mr. Begbie deliberately avoids all technicality in his treat- 
ment, and one of the main interests in the little volume is 
the problem of whether he has justified his method of deal- 
ing with an abstract problem by means of conercte illustra- 
tions. The book proper is made up of a dozen short stories 
—or, rather, sketches—showing up education against various 
differing backgrounds. '' The short story with a purpose ' 
is here on its trial, and it cannot be justly claimed that it 
wins its case. Let it be said at once that the present re- 
viewer rend all the stories with genuine interest. But he 
was conscious all the time that his interest was in educa- 
tion rather than in the characters as human beings. A 
member of the Workers’ Educational Association would no 
doubt read the sketches with sympathetic interest. But 
such a reader is converted to bevin with. It is to be feared 
that the philistine reader whom Mr. Begbie, and every pro- 


6d. net. 


moter of sound education. wishes to reach will not be cap- 


tured by these pages. Some interesting matter is thrown 
together in an Appendix, but the main interest of the book 
is in Mr. Begbie's own work, and if he cannot make his 
subject appeal to the selfishly indifferent reader, he max 
comfort himself with the reflection that nobody else ean. 


J. A. 


On the Urgent Need for Reform in our National and Clasa 
Education. By Sir Harry Johnston. (9d. net. Watts.) 
This is a leeture delivered at South Place Institute. and 

will be found useful by anvone preparing to deal with educa- 

tion from the platform. 
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PLAY-WORK BOOK. By Ann MACBETH, author of " Needlecraft.” 
With 114 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 
OLD TESTAMENT HISTORY FOR USE IN SCHOOLS. By the Rev. 
, W. F. BURNSIDE, M. A., Head Master of St. Edmund's School, Canter- 
bury. 8th Edition. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 
JUNIOR ENGLISH. By F. J. Ranrz, M.A., B.8c. Senior Lecturer at 
M Venturers’ Technical College, Bristol. 15th Edition, 
Crown 8vo. 28. 3d. » 
HIGHER ENGLISH. By F. J. Ranrz, M.A., B.Sc. 12th Edition. 
Crown 8vo. 66. 
A CLASS-BOOK OF EASY DICTATION AND SPELLING. Selected by 
Canon WILLIAMSON, B.A. 12th Edition. Fcap. 8vo. 1%. 6d. 
[ Beginner's Books. 
A CLASS-BOOK OF DICTATION PASSAGES. Selected by Canon 
WILLIAMSON, B.A. 21st Edition. Crown 8vo. 2%. 3d. 
(Junior School Books. 
ENGLISH LITERATURE. By F. J. Rantz, M.A., B.Sc. Srd Edition. 
Crown 8vo. 3e. 6d. 
A JUNIOR FRENCH PROSE. By R. R. N. Baron, M.A., Modern 


Language Master at Cheltenham Grammar School. 8th Edition. 
Crown 8vo. 3e. . [Junior School Books. 
STEPS TO FRENCH. By A. M. M. STEDMAN, M.A. lth Edition. 


FRENCH VOCAB FOR REPETITION. Arranged according 
to subjects. By A. M. M. STEDMAN, M.A. 16th Edition. Fcap. 8vo. 


19. ed. i 

A SHORT HISTORY OF ROME TO THE DEATH OF AUGUSTUS. 

By J. WELLS, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Wadham College, Oxford. 
ith 3 Maps and 4 Plates. 16th Edition. Crown 8vo. s 

EASY STORIES FROM ENGLISH HISTORY. By E. M. WiLwor- 
Buxton, F.R.Hist.8. 8th Edition, Crown 8vo. 18. 9d. 

[Beginner's Books. 

A JUNIOR HISTORY OF GREAT BRITAIN. By E. M. WiLwor- 
Buxton, F.R.Hist.8. 4th Edition. Crown 8vo. 3e. 6d. 

THE INDUSTRIAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND. By H. DE B. GIBBINS, 

Litt.D.,M.A. With Mapsand Plans. 23rd Edition. Crown 8vo. 5s. 

EUROPE AND THE EMPIRE. Six Apes of European History. Edited by 
A. H. Jounsoy, M.A., Fellow of All Souls College, Oxford. With Maps. 
Crown 8vo. 69. each. l 

The Dawn of Medieval Europe, 476-918. By J. H. B. MASTERMAN, 
M.A. The Central Period of the Middle Age, 918-1273. By B.A. 
Legs. The End of the Middle Age. 1273-1453. By E. C. LODGE. 
Burope in Renaissance and Reformation, 1453-1660. By M. A. 
HorLiNGos, M.A. The Age of the Enlightened een) ad 1660-1789. 
By A. H. Jorixsow, M.A. The Re-making of Modern Europe, 1789- 

. By J. A. R. MARRIOTT, M.A. 

MAKERS OF EUROPE, Outlines of European History for the Middle 
Forms of Schools, By E. M. WILMoT-BUXTON, F.R.Hist.8. With 12 
Maps. 16th Edition. Crown 8vo. 5s. 

INITIA LATINA. Easy Lessons on Elementary Accidence. By A. M. M. 
STEDMAN, M.A. Revised by C. G. BOTTING, M.A. 16th Edition. 
Fcap. 8vo, 19. 6d. 

FIRST LATIN LESSONS. By A. M. M. SrEDpMAN, M.A. Revised by 
C. G. Bortine, M.A. 15th Edition. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

EASY LATIN PASSAGES FOR UNSEEN TRANSLATION. By A. M.M. 
STEDMAN, M.A. 17th Edition. Fcap. 8vo. 3s. 

LATIN EXAMINATION PAPERS IN MISCELLANEOUS GRAMMAR AND 
IDIOMS. By A. M. M. STEDMAN. 17th Edition. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

K EY (8th Edition), issued to tutors and private students only, 69. net. 

LATIN VOCABULARIES FOR REPETITION. Arranged according to 
subjects, By A. M. M. STEDMAN, M.A. Revised by C. G. BoTrina, 
M.A. 19th Edition. Fcap.8vo. 2%. 

EASY EXERCISES IN ALGEBRA FOR BEGINNERS. Containing 5,500 
Original Problems. By W. 8. BEARD. 3rd Edition. Crown 8vo. With 
Answers, 29. 6d. ; without Answers, 2s. 3d. 

EASY EXERCISES IN ARITHMETIC, Containing 5,000 Examples. By 

W.S. BEARD. 9th Edition. Feap.8vo. $9 9d. KEY, 1s. net. 

. [Beginner's Books. 

A TEXTBOOK OF INORGANIC CHEMISTRY. By G. SENTER, D.Sc. 
Ph.D., Lecturer at Birkbeck College, author of ‘ Outlines of Physical 

Chemistry." With many Diagrams. 4th Edition. Crown 8vo. 8e. 6d. 


[Tertbooks of Science. 

THE COMPLETE SCHOOL CHEMISTRY. By F. M. OLDHAM, M.A., 
Senior Chemistry Master at Dulwich College. With 125 Illustrations. 
12th Edition. Crown 8vo. 79. 6d. [ Textbooks of Science. 
OUTLINES OF PHYSICAL CHEMISTRY. By G. SENTER, D.Sc., Ph.D., 
Lecturer in Chemistry at Birkbeck College. With many Diagrams. 
6th Edition. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. [ Textbooks of Science. 
ARY EXPERIMENTAL SCIENCE. Physics, by W. T. CLovaH, 

A. R.C.8., Head of the Physicsand Electrical Engineering Department, 
East Ham Technical College: Chemistry, by A. E. Dunstan, D.Sc.. 
F.I.C. With 2 Plates and 154 Diagrams. 17th Edition. Crown 8vo. 
4a- [Junior School Books. 
ELECTRIC LIGHT AND POWER. By E. E. Brooks, B.Sc. (Lond.), Head 
of the Department of Physics and Electrical Engineering, Leicester 
Muni Technical School. and W. H. N. JAMES, A.R.C.S., 
A.M.I.É.E., Lecturer in Electrical Engineering, Municipal School of 
Technology, Manchester. With 17 Plates and 230 Illustrations. 5th 
and Revised Edition. Crown8vo. Ge. Gd. [ Tertbooks of Technology. 


METHUEN & CO., Ltd., 
36 Essex Street, Strand, W.C. 2. 
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H.M. Queen Alexandra. 


WINSOR & NEWTON, 


Limited. 


MANUFACTURERS of permanent OIL and 
WATER COLOURS and all Artists’ requisites 
of the FINEST QUALITY. 


PERMANENCE of COLOUR 
has been for nearly a Century 
.the great outstanding feature 
of this establishment. | 
Full detailed catalogue may 
be obtained from any of the 
leading Artists’ Colourmen 
throughout the Country, or 
from 


39 RATHBONE PLACE, 
LONDON, W.1. 
Established nearly a Century. 


IE 


ALERTER EHE RTT ERE RTT TETTE 


TO-DAY 


EDITED BY HOLBROOK JACKSON 


Men and Women who are engaged 
in teaching must be in touch with 
good literature if they wish to keep 
their brains well nourished and their 
ideas bright. 

Holbrook Jackson's brilliant little 
Magazine provides them with the 
means of doing so. EM 
TO-DAY is small enough to slip into 
the coat pocket. It contains the best 
work of the best writers—appears 
once a month—costs sixpence a copy 
or seven shillings a year post free. 


SEND a P.C. for a SPECIMEN COPY 
The TO-DAY . Office, 


30 KING ST., COVENT GARDEN, LONDON, W.C.2. 
en LLLI ELLE TELLE AOI 


al 


^ 


EE LLL TIT PL RT: 
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THE 


COLLEGE OF PRECEPTORS  . ^^ 


LECTURES ON EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY. 


By JOHN ADAMS, M.A., B.Sc., LL.D. F.C.P., Professor of Education in the University of London. 


The lectures are so arran 


ged as to assist in the preparation for the College examinations for the Associateship, the Licentiateship, and the Fellowship. But the 


course has as ite primary object the presentation of the facts of psychology in such a way as to enable teachers to make practical applications to their life work. 


The purpose is not so much to im 
selves ol importance in educational processes. 


I. (Feb.6.) Aim and Methods of Peychology. - Subject matter of p-ycho- 
logy: two views — coneCiousness and behaviour: teachers’ preference for 
behaviour; nature of consciousness and method of examining it: the ego and 
the non-ego: Introspection: observation: relation between physiology and 
psychology : brain versus mind : Classification of the branches of psycuclogy : 
psychology as an aid to education: dangers of the ps, chological attitude in 


II. (Feb.13.) The Perceptual Plane.— The inner and the outer world: 
communication between them : the rateways of knowledge: sensation and the 
senses, general and special: pnre sensation and the passage toward meaning: 
nature of perceptión : the training of the senses: the place of observation in 
education : common fallacies on the training of observation : the raw material of 
knowledge : organization of percepts : meaning and application of apperception. 

III. (Feb.20.) The Conceptual Plane.— Presentation versus representation: 
from perception to conception: the series—sencept, percept, image, 
generalised image. concept ; fallacies of abstraction and generalisation : mental] 
content: nature of ideas : ideas as forces: association of idea-: presentative 
activity : flash of conception : manipulation of the activity of ideas: the static 
and the OVDAmiO threshold : su tion and its manipulation in education. 

IV. (Feb.27.) Memory.—The basis of personal identity: retention and 
recall : reverie, reminiscence, and recollection : obliviscence : dated and undated 
‘memory: natural or “ brute" memory : associa! ive memory : rational memory : 
the training of the memory : the instalment system of memorising : mnemonics : 
legitimate and illegitimate: coefficients of meinory: permanence of types of 


the technicalities of pure psychology as to bring teachers into touch with such peychol pelea! principles as are provi 
f : l ‘ To this end the reading of the students will be guided, and probl 
‘Opportunity will be given for asking questions on matters relevant to the subjects dealt with in the lectures. 


them- 


ems set for those who care to work them. 


* 


1n education : relation to habit: the elimination of consciousness in the develop- 
ment of habit: degrees of automatism in habits: relation between the upper and 
the lower brin: the growing point: co-ordination and accommodation : 
SO antages and dangers of forming habits: the changing and the breaking of 
its, 

VIII. (May 8.) The Unconscious and its Implicat‘ons.—Gradual recogni- 
tion of the dynamic nature of the unconscious: the Titan within ns : nature of 
the unconscious: general belief that we guide ourselves entirely bv intellect: 
Bergson's view of the relation bet ween intuition and intellect : conflict between 
the conscious and the unconscious : repressed complexes und their interference 
wien tora life: psycho-analysis and its possible applicitions to educational 
problems. i ; 

IX. (May 15.) Personality and Temperament.—Individuality, personality, 
and character: modern demand for free development of personality : personality 
develops round the temperament as a nucleus; the ‘‘ humours” classification: 
the newer classification into sensories and motors: introverts and extroverts : 
relation of temperament to age : inodifiability of temperament : relation between 
teacher personality and pupil personality: teacher's sanction to manipulate 
temperament and personality. 

(May 22.) The Affective Aspect.— Feeling is gutting a much greater 
amount cf attention from psychologists than formerly : nature of emotion : its 
bad reputation among philosophers : doctrine of elimination : relation of einotion 
to passion and sentiment : the mechanism of the emotions: the Lange-James and 
other theories: dangers of “ transferred ” emotions: relation between the 


memory : learning by rote or by heart : cram in relation to memory. 

V. (March 6). Imagination.—Connexion between memory and imagination : 
cause of the evil reputeof imagination among serious people : irrational views of 
teachers on the range of the imagination : imaging as opposed to imagining: 
clearly imaged ends : degrees of freedom of the imagination : the artistic and the 
scientific forms of imagination : training of the imagination : creative aspect : 
active and passive forms: hypothesis and invention : limitations imagination 
sometimes imposes upon thinking. 

VI. (March 13.) The Control of Consciousness.—The stream of conscious- 
ness needs direction: source of control: the dominating ego: attention in 
relation to consciousness : focal, marginal, and sub-maiginal areas : internal and 
external sources of control cf consciousness: nisic and anisic attention: 
mechanism of attention— respiratory, vascular, and motor elements: the rhythm 
of attention: concentration and diffusion beats: the driving power of interest. 


emotions and the instincts : teacher's manipulation of the emotions : how far can 
and ought the emotions to be trained * 

XI. (May 29.) The Conatice Aspect.—Nature of will: misconceptions 
underlying such phrases as a ''strong will", a ‘‘ weak will ", *' breaking the 
will": the demonic view of the will: will as a resultant: nature and function 
of motives: dangers of hvpostatisation : possibility of training the will: tem 
tations of the strong-willed tescher: the trouble of the undecided pupil: 
confusion between caprice and freedom: like other powers, the will must be 
trained by exercise. 

XII. (June5.) Exnerimental Psychology.—At first a b-anch of philesoehy, 
psychology now claims scientific standing : nccordingly experimental meth 
are being adopted: fundamental assumption underlying this experimental 
method: place of '' brass instruments" : free experiments versus laboratory 
A experiments : experience compared with experiment : statist.cal inethods; corre- 
VII. (March 20.) Instinct and Habit.—Among conflicting views of the | lation and other formule : attempt to eliminate the subjective element; special 
nature of instinct, Macdougull’s is the most useful for teachers: place of instinct ^ experimental problems in education, 


FEES: Half.a.gulnea for the whole Course; Two shillings for a single Lecture. Members of the College have free admission. 


THE TECHNICAL COLLEGE, 


LOUGHBOROUGH, LEIGESTERSHIRE. 
H. SCHOFIELD, M.B.E., B.Sc. (Hons.) Lond., A.R.C.Sc. Lond., Assoc.M.Inst.C.E., PRINCIPAL. 


DEPARTMENTS OF MECHANICAL AND ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING. 


Complete Courses of Training are arranged in both Theory and Practice of Mechanical Engineering, 
The Workshops of the College provide accommodation for 500 students working at the same time. 


The equipment is on most modern and comprehensive lines, and comprises plant for turning, fitting, milling, 
grinding, automatic lathe operating and tool setting, tool and gauge making, foundry work, pattern making, drawing 
office work, heat treatment, viewing and testing of all kinds. 


None but first-class work of a productive character is undertaken by the students, working under the skilled 
supervision of a fully qualified technical staff. 


The complete course covers a period of five years, during which works training in all the above sections 
will be given, and this will be accompanied by a full theoretical course of instruction in the College Lecture Rooms . 
and Laboratories. 


Intending students should be at least sixteen years of age, and have had & good Public School or Secondary 
Education. 


The fee is £5 5s. per term, and the next term will commence on January 14, 1919. 


Boarding accommodation is provided in Hostels attached to the College, full particulars of which, together 
with illustrated Prospectus, will be forwarded upon application to the Principal. 


W. A. BROCKINGTON, 
Director of Education. 
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EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 
The YEAR BOOK PRESS SERIES of UNISON and PART SONGS for Schools. 


LIVING BRITISH COMPOSERS — WORDS OF LITERARY MERIT. 

Unison AND Part Sones by—Sir H. Parry, Sir C. V. Stanford, Charles Wood, John Ireland, Sir A. C. Mackenzie, 
T. F. Dunhill, Walford Davies, C. H. Lloyd, A. J. Silver, A. M. Goodhart, Donald Tovey, Basil Harwood, 
Walter Parratt, P. Buok, Sir F. Bridge, W. G. Alcock, &c. 

Plays and thelr Plote—A list of Musical and other Plays suitable for Schools. —Free on application. 
CATALOGUES ON APPLICATION. APPROVAL PARCELS. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF THE GREAT WAR. By F. Maynarp BnipGE, B.A. 
[In preparation, ready in the Spring. 
OFFICIAL LIST OF REGISTERED TEACHERS. Published under the authority of The Teachers Registra- 
tion Council by the Year Book Press. 17,628 names of Registered Teachers, Conditions of Registration, full particulars of 
Council, Committees, Statistics, &c. Price 10/6 net; post free 11/- ; 385 pp., cr. 4to, cloth. 
THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS YEAR BOOK. The Official Book of Reference of the Head Masters’ Conference. 6/= net; 


: post free, 6/6. 

THE SCHOOLMASTERS YEAR BOOK. 1919. (In preparation) 20/- net. 

TAD GIRLS “ee YEAR BOOK. The Official Book of Reference of the Association of Head Mistresses. 6/« 
net ; post free, " l 

MEMORABILIA CARDS. ''Simple and clear Chronological Frameworks.” 2d. net each, 1/6 net a dozen. 1. English 
History. 2. Roman History. 8. Greek History. 4. The Battlesof England. 5. Explorers and Discoverers. 6. The Colonies 
of the Empire. 7. The Makers of English Literature. 8. Arithmetic. 9. Scripture. 10. Mythology. 11. New Testament. 

THE YEAR BOOK OF ENGLISH HISTORY. Price 1/« net.; post free, 1/2. 

An admitted Success. Circular and Specimen poge on application. 

LATIN VOCABULARIES FOR PREPARATORY SCHOOLS. By8.H.J. RussELL, M.A. 2/=-net. Words 

suitable for Common Entrance and Scholarship Exams. interleaved with blank pages for additions. 


NEW AND REVISED EDITION. 
NORMAN'S ARITHMETIC. By J. 8. Norman and F. K. Norman. With Answers, 3/« net; without Answers, 2/6 net. 
ADDITIONAL EXERCISES TO NORMAN'S ARITHMETIC (old edition). Diagrams, &c., dealing with 
Mensuration. Crown 8vo, 12 pp., stitched. 6d. post free. ` 


THE TEACHING OF ARITHMETIC. By J. 8. Nonman, 1/6 net; post free, 1/7. ''Everyone who teaches 
Arithmetic should buy it.” 


JUST PUBLISHED.—NORMAN'S ENGLISH GRAMMAR. By J. 8. Norman, with an Introduction by Rev. A. A. 
Davip, D.D., Head Master of Rugby. 1/6 net. Specimen copy on application from Heads of Schools. 


H. F. W. DEANE & SONS THE YEAR BOOK PRESS, LTD., 31 MUSEUM ST., LONDON, W.C. 1. 


Messrs. W. HEFFER & SONS, Ltd., 
BOOKSELLERS, CAMBRIDGE, 


regret that owing to the shortage of paper, they- 
will be unable to issue their usual Catalogue of 
School and College Text Books this year. They 
trust, however, that Head Masters, Head Mistresses, . 
Teachers, and Librarians of Schoo! Libraries will. 
apply to them for any books which may be required. 


CATALOQUES OF CENERAL INTEREST WILL BE ISSUED PERIODICALLY.. 
APPLICATIONS INVITED. 
N.B.—A list of school books offered at cheap prices in: 
numbers je now ready. 


EXAMINATION PAPER 
AS USED BY THE 
OOLLEGH OF PERHOCHPTONRS. 

In strict accordance with the College requirements. Muled both sides. 
Packed in Reams of be Sheets i a per Ream, 135 6d. 
ANSWER BOOKS FOR EXAMINATIONS IN BOOK-KEEPING. 
Senior. 8 Books 1/10; Junior, 3 Books 1/10; Preliminary, 8 Books 1/10. 
Music Paper. 

(Postage extra.) Remittance shouid accompany Order. 


F. W. SHELBOURNE & C0., Wholesale and Retail Stationers, 
Telephone Holborn 690. 63 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C.1 


SCHOOL, CLASSICAL, 

MATHEMATICAL, 

AND SCIENTIFIC 
BOOKS. 


Always a large Stock of 
Second-hand Books at 
about half prices. 


SCHOOLS 
SUPPLIED. 


CAREY'S GRADUS. 
"GRADUS AD PARNASSUM,” 
WITH THE ENGLISH MEANINGS. 

Edited by the late Dr. CAREY. 

Revised, Corrected, and Augmented by a Member of the. 

Telephone No.: 1646 Gerrard. University of Cambridge. 
NEW AND SECOND-HAND. ALL INQUIRIES ANSWERED, 


Post 8vo, cloth, price 7s. 
THE STATIONERS’ COMPANY, SrATIONERS' HALL. LONDON. 
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ss AN IDEAL HISTORY The “Britannic”. Historical 


BOOK.” . 


Each chapter treats of such subjects as 

General Social Conditions, Costumes, 

Buildings, Modes of Life, Food, Travel, 

Fairs and Markets, Games, and Industrial 
Occupations. 


A HISTORY OF - 
EVERYDAY THINGS 
IN ENGLAND 


Done in Two Parts, of which this Is 
the first (1066-1499). 


Written and Illustrated by 
MARJORIE and C. H. B. QUENNELL. 


Containing 200 pages, including 86 Illustrations specially 
drawn by the Authors and reproduced in line and half-tone, 
also 5 Colour Plates showing the development of Costume. 


Price 8/6 net. Postage 6d. extra. 


——— 


THE TIMES, dated September 26th, 1918, in a 
130-line review, says: 

'""The goal of the authors of this very charming book is to 
introduee boys and girls to the life of successive ages, and so to 
enable them to study history, and indeed special branches of 
history, in such à way that the evolution of national life should 
appear a living thing. This we think they have achieved, and it is 
no mean achievement.” 


THE SPECTATOR, dated November oth, 1918, in 

a roo-line review, says: 

‘(A really delightful book for big children . . 
charming from cover to cover.” 


THE MORNING POST, dated December 27th, 1918, 
in a 50-line review, says: 

"The heart of John Richard Green . . . would have rejoiced 
at this history of everyday things and people in England which, 
though intended for boys and girls of public school age, ought to 
be read and studied by the parents of each one of them.”’ 


. interesting and 


| 

| The ist edition of this remarkable book is 
| nearly exhausted. A second large edition is in 
| the press. 


An illustrated prospectus will be sent post free on application. 


London 


B. T. BATSFORD, Ltd., 94 HIGH HOLBORN, 


And at all leading Booksellers. 


Geography Books. 
' Correlating History, Geography and Map Drawing. 


* Adopted by the London County Council. : 


Each Part contains 12 Maps. Facing each Map there are 
instruetive and interesting summaries of Historical Notes, 
specially connected with the period illustrated by the Map. 


(From the Roman Invasion, B.C. 55, to the Wars 


* Part 1. | of the Roses, A.D. 1485. 
From the Tudors, A.D. 1485, to the Crimean War, 
* Part 2.| A.D. 1855. 


Part 3. EUROPEAN HISTORY, 1600 to 1914, 
including the Balkan Wars. Part 8 contains the following 
twelve maps :— : | 


1. 1648—Map of Europe, showing Division of Territory after 
Thirty Years’ War. 
. 1718—Europe after Treaty of Utrecht, 
important places in history since 1718. 
1763—Europe after Treaty of Paris. 
. Map of Paris in 1789. 
. 1789-1796— Map of France and borders. 
1802— Europe at Peace of Amiens. 
. 1810— Map of Europe after Wagram. 
. 1815— Map of Europe after Congress of Vienna and Treaty 
of Paris. 
. 1866— Europe after Sadowa, showing Schleswig-Holstcin 
and new German Confederation. : 
10. 1871— Europe showing boundaries of German Empire, and 
new and complete Italian Kingdom. 
11. 1878—Europe after Treaty of Berlin. 
: 12. 1914 —Balkan Peninsula and neighbouring States. 


Parts 1, 2 & 3, price each 5d. net. ; post free, 64d. 
The Three Parts, post frce, 1s. 6d. 


A Handbook of Pictorial History. 


By H. W. DoNALD, Designer of Historical lilustrations. 


Adopted by the London County Council. 


Containing 680 illustrations from original and contemporary 
sources of Architceture, Arms and Armour, Antiquities, 
Costumes, Customs, Shipping, Heraldry, etc., with Notes and 
Descriptive Matter for the use of students and teachers. 

Price, net. 48s. ; post free, 4s. 6d. 


and showing 


D DANNA t 


Story Lessons in Geography. 


A Course of 24 Story Lessons in a Geographical 
| Setting. 


By MancanET HARDIF, Author of ‘ Seasonal Nature Lessons.” 


Each Lesson contains an Introductory Story with Blackboard 

Illustrations; also Suggestive Matter for Expression Work in 
" Colouring, Modelling, Reading, etc. 

One Section of the Couise is devoted to Story Lessons of the 

life, surroundings, and customs of Children of Other Lands. 


Price, net, 3s. 6d. ; post free, 3a. 103d. 


Story Lessons in Plant Life. 
By MancARET HARDIE, Author of '' Seasonal Nature Lessons.” 


A Series of twenty-four Correlated Lessons in Plant Life, on 
the same lines as ‘* Seasonal Nature Lessons,” with Blackboard 
Illustrations and suggestive matter for Expression work in 
Cutting, Modelling, etc. 

Price, net, 38. 6d. ; post free, 3s. 101d. 


CHARLES 4» SON 


(W. CHARLES), 


LONDON: 10 Paternoster Sq., E.C. 4. 
GLASGOW: 68 Gordon Street. 
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MEDICAL PRELIMINARY EXAMINATIONS. | 


The i 
UNIVERSITY EXAMINATION 
POSTAL INSTITUTION 


provides courses in prepsration for Medical Preliminary Examinations, more 
particularly for the Junior and Senior Examinations of the College of Preceptors. 
Full preparation in all subjects, 120 lessons, £6; but the number of lessons 
required varies according to the student's knowledge at starting. Each 
lesson consists of very full lesson-notes, papers of questions, and answer-notes. 
Oral tuition, if preferred, private or in class, with or without residence. 
Prospectus and full particulars can be obtained from the Principal, 


Mr, E. 8. WEYMOUTH, M.A. (Lond.), 
17 Red Lion Square, London, W.C. 1. 


DUTTON'S ói 
DUTTON'8 Shorthand has on 6 rules and 29 characters, 
Complete theory learned in hours. Tbat stage reached, 


practice quickly gives high reporting speeds. Send 2 stamps for 
specimen lesson to  Dutton's Colle ge (Desk T.7), Skegness. 


SHORTHAND 
BOOKS. "£25 secnm 


inquiries from readers of “The Educational Times," at 
home or abroad, will receive the personal attention of 


JOHN DAVIS (Successor to THOMAS LAURIE), 

13 Paternoster Row, London, E.C.4. 
B K On Educational, Scientific, Medical, Law, 
Theological, and ALL. other Subjects. - 
Second Hand at Half Prices. New Books at Discount Prices. 


BOOKS SENT ON APPROVAL. 


Catalogues Free. State Wants. Books Bought. 


W. & Q. FOYLE, 121/123 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 2. 


SECOND-HAND SCHOOL BOOKS. 


Please write for Catalogue to 


GEORGE OVER, 
Educational Bookseller, RUGBY. 


DISINFECTANTS 
. For SCHOOL USE. 


A leaflet on School Disinfection will 
be sent post free on application to— 


The “SANITAS” Co., Ltd., 2s 
Limehouse, London, E. 14. Av d 


oss i Tene ~ 
Ne EN i 
“pee 
a che 
Ot: 


Disinfectant Manufacturers by 
Appointment to H.M. the King. 


H 
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BOOKS 
FOR 
TEACHERS 


HANDWORK AND GEOGRAPHY. By G. PICKERING, F.G.8., Head 
Master of the Gurney Pease Memorial School, Darlington ; and 
J. B. RoBINSON, F.R.G.S., Principal of the Great Yarmouth 
Summer School. With a Foreword by J. A. GREEN, M.A., Pro- 
essor of Education in the University of Sheffield. 

Most of this book is a handy guide, with numerous useful exercises to 
all the outdoor work which lies on the borderland between Mathematics 
and Geography, and forms an elementary introduction to Surveying and 
Geodesy. ' he second part is on similar practical and useful lines, and 
will be especially useful to those who wish to teach their pupils a little 
Astronomy. The models suggested are simple and eminently useful. 

Part I, demy 8vo, 102 pp., 83 illustrations, 2/6 net. . 


Part II, demy 8vo, 140 pp., 112 illustrations, 3/- net. 


HANDWORK AND PRACTICAL ARITHMETIC. By Geo. F. 
JOHNSON, Editor of '' Educational Handwork,’ Inspector of 
Handwork, Liverpool Education Committee. ith an Intro- 
duction by J. A. GRREN, M.A., Professor of Education in the 
University of Sheffield. 

The work is divided into seven parts, the whole forming a continuous 
treatise on the fundamental principles of Arithmetic, Geometry, and 
Mensuration. The first four parts are contained in the first volume, 
and the last three parts in the second volume. 

Demy 8vo, illustrated; vol. I, 128 pp., 3/- net. Vol. II, 

106 pp., 2/6 net. . 


SIMPLE LESSONS IN COLOUR. I.—_COMMON OBJECTS. By 
HERBERT A. RANKIN, Art Master, Silver and Bronze Medallist. 
A Practical Manual suitable for all who would master the elementary 
principles of colour as applied both to animate and inanimate objects. 
FA, 8vo, cloth, 160 pp., 36 full-page coloured plates, 
- ne . 


SE LESSONS IN COLOUR. II— FLOWERS. By the same 
urnor. 
In demy 8vo, eloth gilt, 184 pp., with 40 full-page coloured 
plates. Price 5/- net. 


PENCIL DRAWING. By the same Author. 

This Manual is addressed especially to teachers learning the art of 
teaching drawing, and should prove of t assistance ın removing 
practical difficulties, and also give considerable insight into the principles 
underlying the rules and conventions of the subject. 

m rad 8vo, cloth gilt, 153 illustrations, 220 pp. Price 

- ne 


PASTEL WORK. By the same Author. 
The plates chosen to illustrate the scheme in this manual are of such 
articles as can easily be obtained at any time of the year. l 
In demy 8vo, cloth, 160 pp., with 32 full-page colour plates. 
Price 5- net. 


PASTEL WORK (FLOWERS). By the same Author, 

The developments necessary in the application of colour to plant life 
are fully described. A seasonal course of nature work with crayons has 
been fully provided for. 

In demy 8vo, cloth, 188 pp., with 36 beautiful full-page 

colou plates. 5/- net. 


THE TEACHING OF COLOUR. By the sane Author. 

The primary aim of the present volume is to present colour problems, 
especially in the observational exercises, in as simple a manner as 
possible. 

In demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 178 pp., with 55 beautiful plates 

in colour and black and white. 5 *- net. 


BOOK-BINDING AS A HANDWORK SUBJECT. By J. HALLIDAY, 
Handwork Master, County Technical Secondary School, Working- 
ton; Lecturer in Handwork, Cumberland C Council; Mem- 
ber of the Staff, Br:ghton Summer School, £c. ith a Foreword 
by Canon H. D. Rawnsley, Hon Secretary of the Secondary 

hoole Association, £c. 
Demy 8vo, cloth, 74 pp., with 58 illustrations and diagrams. 
Price 2/- net. 


WOOD, WIRE AND CARDBOARD. By J. G. ADAMS and C. A. 


ELLIOTT. With a Foreword by R. Hupson, M.A., Principal of 
St. Mark's Training College, Chelsea, S. W. 


Demy 8vo, cloth, 116 pp., with 62 black and white illustra- 
tions, 2/6 net. 


Full catalogue and Special leaflets gladly sent by 
SIR ISAAC PITMAN 1 AMEN CORNER, 
AND SONS, LTD. LONDON, E.C. 4. 
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The Art of Teaching Children 


The secret of successful teaching is “Interest-Power.” Interest the children 

and their progress will be assured.  "Interest-Power" is the secret of the 

remarkable success which the following books have had amongst Teachers 

throughout the country. Each book has been written by a well known 

expert, possessing an intimate knowledge of the minds of young children, 
and of the best methods of winning and sustaining their interest. 


Any of the following books will be sent on approval, for a Week's Free Examination, if you will 

mark with a cross (X) those Volumes you would like to inspect. Write your name and address below, 

post the list or send a post card to-day to—EVANS Bros., Ltd., Montague House, Russell Square, 
L0 05 London, W.C.1, and tbe books will be forwarded without delay. 


......] he Teacher's Book of Nature Study. | ...... imaginative Drawing. Enables Teachers 
In three volumes, each pontaining a separate year's complete course of to illustrate stories and poems oes da ana effectively, to draw scenery and. 
Nature Study Lessons, Classified and arranged for the Teacher's objects of all kinds from memory. e book contains 26 pre l 
use. n meets every requirement of the practical Teacher. 4s. 6d. net n yr d water-colour, for teachers to give their pupils. 
each volume, — — net. | 
ee The Teacher's Book of Nature Storles |... The Book of School Games. The finest. 
rs pede oed pius d ar ACIE mia Pu leasond miyan in collection of School Games, Playground Games, Classroom Games, Geo-. 
: ** The Teacher's Book of Nature Study," Vols. I, II and III. The stories í stn nn ] i : 
are full of charm and make every Nature lesson a romance. I ain m SHINE Éroroises an Games, Ao. 
inis The Kingsway Book of Geography | 
Stories (told in full), enables teachers to fulfil one of the greatest | '''''' Peasant Dances of Many Lands. 
requirements of the Revised Suggestions. The stories reveal a new world Mrs. C. W. Kimmins’ latest and best work. Invaluable for Schools, play- 
to the pupils. 3e, 6d. net. centres and entertainments. Clear, simple directions for dancing steps, 
i with full music. Beautifully illustrated by actual photographs. 7s. od. 
ae The Kingsway Book of Famous Ex- net. 
torers (for T . Stories (told in full) o t explorers, The . ; 
only book hich exactly fulfils the Sanremon of the Revised Sugges- | «+++. Rhythmic Games. An entirely new and 
tions, Teachers will find it to be invaluable. 3s. 6d. net. iginal series for very young children, set to music of great composers. 
.... The Teacher's Book of Story Lessons. Lok. ied Me cl née a CART a MUN: 
This unique book contains outlines of a very l number of stortes j v i l 
specially prepared to illustrate Geography, History, Nature Study, Science | ...... British Marches for Schools. 24 fine 
ris aeee M aer uin expert guidance as to the use of the stories. Marches by Mr. MARTIN Suaw. 3s. 6d. net. 

T The Teacher's Book of Hints that | ......Little Piays from Shakespeare. Com- 
Win Success. The practical Aids, Methods and Devices, for successful plete Shakespeare P lays, each skilfully adapted to be rendered as a short 
teaching worked out by the most experienced Teachers. For all Schools performance, (1) The Tempest. (2) Merchant of Venice. (3) Mid- 
above Infants. Eighth Thousand. 4s. 6d. net. summer Night's - (4) As you like it. 

MES The Book of School Gardening. Upon | ...... The First Book of the School Concert: 
entirely new lines, by one of the areatest experts upon the subject. Every The Second Book of the Schoo! Concert. The Third Book 
process sim lified. The demand has been so great that a second edition of the Schoot Cencert. Three remarkable books, each containing a 
was required the week the book was issued. 3s. 6d. net. choice selection of songs, dialogues, playlets, recitations rammes 

om Classroom Experimental Science. A Over 10,000 successful concerts have been based upon these books, Bach 
new book on new lines. A complete four years’ course for Elementary or rate 
Higher Grade Schools and Evening Classes. Simple apparatus. Four | ,,,,.. Shakespeare Plays with Songs and: 
parts for pupils’ use, or in one volume for the Teachers’ use. . Dances. E (1) The Podlas, Compilere Words, mumio, A ri and 

i songs for use throughout the year, 2s, net. ; words and me , 6d. net. 

MOSS Ih e Infant School Fenchere Library, .....(2) The Fools and the Fairies. From a Midsummer Night's Dream.. 
Balding G) Individual Occupations; o d T mE (5) vomplete words, music, dances, &c., 3s. 6d. net. Words and Melody,. 
Lan o Exercises; ...... (6) Music, Dramatised Nursery Rhymes, &c. ; > 
gong?) Bible Lessons; '......(8) Guessing Games; .....(9) Drawing Chats. | ...... The Kingsway Book of Action Songs. 

. 6d. net each. Thirty delightful songs full of life and melody and rhythm, for young- 

SENS "The Book of School Colour Work. children. Full instructions are given for ordinary class use and also for 

A year's course of prepared lessons in pastel or water-colour, ready for concerts. 3s. net. 


Teacher's use, Simple, practical methods employed. Fully illustrated t 
throughout, 4 6d Hei. -Kingsway Book of School Songs. (20 


splendid School Songs), 3s. net. 
tds The Book of Pencil Drawing. An 
invaluable book for Teachers, containing a progressive meli, EE secese Littie Piays from Dickens. Five Play 8. 


lessons in pencil drawing. Simple, practical methods employed. 3s, net. in one volume, 1s. Plays separately 3d. each. 
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To Messrs. EVANS BROS., Lrp., Montague House, Russell Square, London, W.C. 1. 
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THE JANUARY CONFERENCES, 1919. 


eS 


Introductory. , Mr. Fisher’s Address. 

IT is some years since the attempt was first made THe inaugural address delivered by the President of 
to bring together the many educational bodies which the Board of Education was entirely admirable. A 
hold their annual meetings in London during the first pleasant vein of good humour, with many excellently 
week of the year. Unfortunately the project has turned phrases and a liberal measure of sound philo- 


never been completely successful, for some of the br 
associations have never joined the rest, while others sophy, went to the making of a thoroughly enjoyable 


eame in for a time but have now broken away again. discourse. Mr. Fisher is a disciple of Montaigne in 
Yet there are manifest advantages in the plan of hav- | his belief that for mankind the truest wisdom 1s cheer- 
ing the associations meeting in the same building or | fulness. His chairman, Mr. Birrell, was a kindred 
neighbourhood, for although they conduct their busi- ' spirit who made a characteristic contribution to the 
uess deliberations in private, the members gain much | sfternoon's gaiety when he protested against Mr. 
from attending joint gatherings and from meeting | wishor’s picture of the decrepit scholar and invited 


s an: other branches: and, drom <obner “types or ' him to describe the stockbroker or politician. - 


| 

At the Conference this year a cheerful note was : The main address, on '' The Art of Keeping Alive,’ 
| 
| 


evident throughout. The war was over, the Educa- | reminded us that length of years is not in itself ad- 
tion Act and the Pensions Act were safely passed, and , mirable, that vigour and alertness are better than sus- 
everybody was able to look to the future with good | tained existence, and that the teacher, of all people, 
courage, except possibly the owners of private schools, | should be most alive by reason of his calling. The 
who are consigned to a frigid region where the official | ever-renewed contact with youth should help to sus- 
eye never sees them, and the official mind pretends ' tain the vigour of the teacher, and should serve also 
that they have no existence. It may be that these , to remind him of the fact that kindly sympathy and 
teachers are not greatly perturbed, since they doubt- , continued interest in youthful affairs furnish the elixir 
less remember that other institutions have been | of life. We were warned, however, against losing 
threatened, and some, such as the monasteries, even | touch with the affairs of our contemporaries, against 
suppressed, only to revive, thus illustrating the fact | becoming isolated from affairs of moment and too 
that the English people will not easily be kept in | much immersed in the daily round of school and 
leading strings. oblivious of great events in the world outside. A 
The discussions covered a very wide field, and the | piece of practical counsel was conveyed in the re- 
speeches, as was perhaps inevitable, included many | minder of the distinction between animate and inani- 
familiar and well worked topics. A larger element of | mate knowledge, and the suggestion that the real 
practical counsel based on first-hand experience would | teacher took the dead information of the textbooks 
have been very welcome. We ought never to forget | and made it live for his pupils. 
that, when we have determined broadly the purpose of Finally, it was suggested that a wide diversity of 
Our educational system, it has still to be carried out | private reading and a wise use of holidays were excel- 
by teachers in classrooms, confronted by children who | lent means by which teachers could keep alive in the 
are embarrassingly individual in their outlook and fur- | true sense. On holidays, Mr. Fisher submitted four- 
nish us with every opportunity for the exercise of good | teen points for consideration. These will be found, 
craftsmanship in teaching. l duly annotated, on another page. 
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SOME OF THE MEETINGS. 


The Head Masters' Conference. 

The annual meeting opened at the Guildhall, 
London, on January 1. Dr. David, of Rugby, pre- 
sided. Mr. Fletcher (Charterhouse) spoke on the pro- 
posed reform of examinations at Oxford, recommend- 
ing that Responsions and the school certificate tests 
should be brought to à common level and that science 
should be taught to all pupils under sixteen, but not 
as un alternative to mathematics. Dr. David eriti- 
cized the proposed examination for Pass Moderations, 
with its insistence on Latin or Greek. He desired 
that the examination should be arranged in three 
parts—-viz. languages, ancient and modern; mathe. 
matics and science; English literature, modern his- 
tory, political economies, and industrial economics. 
From each division at least one subject should be 
taken. The Conference asked for the immediate 
abolition of compulsory Greek, approved the proposal 
that a pass in any of the first public examinations 
should admit to the second, and suggested that holders 
of higher certificates in appropriate subjects be exempt 
from the first public examination. It will be noted 
that these proposals refer to Oxford and Cambridge. 
Already it is announced that on January 17 compul- 
sory Greek was abolished at Cambridge. The Confer- 
ence was told that the schools ought to adopt a simpler 
stundard of life and prepare to receive new classes of 
the community. 


Incorporated Association of 
Head Masters. l 

This body met at the Guildhall on January 2 and 3. 
Mr. F. B. Malin, of Haileybury, succeeded Mr. W. G. 
Rushbrooke, of St. Olave's, as President, and delivered 
an address in which he foretold that the new age 
would be one for young men who had not taken a set 
mould, nor conceived of their duty in terms of book 
learning, but had become imbued with love of labour, 
of knowledge, and of their fellow-men. Resolutions 
Were passed urging that soldier teachers and students 
should be released as promptly as possible, that com- 
pulsory Greek should be abolished, that greater free- 
dom should be allowed in the choice of subjects for 
advanced courses, and that the Board's second recog- 
nized examination should be linked up with Univer- 
sity and other external tests. The Association also 
recorded its opinion that the minimum salary for the 
head master of a secondary school should be £600, 
that capitation fees and boarding-house profits were 
not suitable forms of remuneration, and that qualified 
physical training teachers should be provided without 
delay. Mr. Spurley Hey gave an address on the 
training of adolescents, which revealed some want of 
sympathy with the idea of equality of opportunity for 
all young people. The Association also held a joint 
meeting with the Head Masters’ Conference, an event 
so unique in character and importance that a full re- 
port of the resolutions is given on another page of the 
Supplement. 
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Association of Head Mistresses. 

This body held a meeting at University College, 
London, addressed by Mr. G. K. Devadhar, of the 
Servants of India Society, who spoke of the education 
of women in India and said that in 1916 only 5.2 per 
cent. men and 1 per cent. women were receiving edu- 
cation. He urged that a bold and liberal policy on 
the part of the Government was necessary to meet 
the growing demand for education. Mrs. Fawcett said 
that British women might use their new political 
power and help their Indian sisters; und Miss Ash- 
worth, late Inspector of Girls’ Schools in. Bombay, 
said that education in India should be compulsory and 
free. 


Assistant Masters' Association. 


The annual meeting of the Incorporated Association 
of Assistant Masters in Secondary Schools was held 
in the London Day Training College, under the chair- 
manship of Mr. S. B. Lucas, Whitechapel Foundation 
School, on January 1, 2, und 3. The Association 
numbers over 5,200 members. Lord Gauinford, for- 
merly Mr. J. A. Pease, an ex-President of the Board 
of Education, delivered an address in which he said, 
umong other things, thut education ought to uplift 
humanity. The Association passed resolutions in 
favour of a national minimum scale of salaries, in sup- 
port of a simplified scheme of examinations, and of co- 
ordinution between the subjects of the advanced course 
and those prescribed for entranee to Universities. "The 
retiring Chairman, Mr. Birks, made a pungent attack 
on some features of the Education and Pensions Acts. 
He complained that both gave too little regard to the 
teaching, the former by omitting to give them a right 
to a voice in educational administration, the latter by 
its meagre provision for existing teachers. He spoke 
strongly in favour of Provincial Councils and ad hoc 
authorities and demanded greater security of tenure 
for secondary school teachers. 


Assistant Mistresses’ Association. 


A mecting of the Association was held at Univer- 
sity College, London, on Tuesday, January 8. Miss 
Laurie, Cheltenham Ladies’ College, presided, and in 
her address laid stress on the need for a sense of voca- 
tion umong teachers. She suid that many gave up the 
work. In 1913, 71 per cent. of the women teachers 
were under thirty-five, 6.7 per cent. over forty-five, 
und only 2.5 per cent. over fifty. She also advocated 
a study of educational principles, a better correlation 
of subjects, a fuller application of the truths of psycho- 
logy, and the freer passage from one type of school 
to another, including those in our overseas dominions. 
In a paper on religious teaching, Miss J. E. Wills said 
that in some schools it did not exist, and in many it 
was inefficient. She made large demands on those 
who would teach the subject, asking that they should 
have some knowledge of Greek, Hebrew, Church His- 
tory, and Comparative Religion. Miss Margaret Bond- 
field, Organizing Secretary of the National Federation 
of Women Workers, told the Association that the 
working man was better educated in a certain sense 
than members of other classes. She said that he de- 
sired full opportunity for his talented child. Teachers 
knew too little of the conditions of industry and of the 
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life for which they were preparing their pupils. She 
added that the educated classes had diffused dishonest 
literature in the election, and demanded that teachers 
should explain such terms as ` Pacifist,” '' Socialist,” 
" Bolshevist," and that Socialist economies should be 
taught, with other theories, in the schools. It is evi- 
dent that Miss Bondfield knows no more of the work-. 
ing conditions of school life than teachers know of 
factory life. 


The Training College. Association. 

Miss Winifred Mercier, Principal of Whitelands 
College, delivered her Presidential address to the 
Association on Friday, January 3. She pointed out 
that every Franchise Act had been followed by educa- 
tional development, and that democracy and education 
were interdependent. On the changes in the training 
colleges, she said that the Government certificate 
tended to stereotype the teachers, and suggested that 
the colleges might become aftiliated to Universities 
and provide a higher type of education, even for 
those students who did not take a degree course. 
They should also be places of training for social ser- 
vice. Mr. George Lansbury addressed the Associa- 
tion on "' The Task of Teachers," warning them 
against getting into grooves, and pleading for more 
human relations between teacher and pupil. Schools 
were not counting-houses. He thought prize-giving 
and examinations were bad, as giving children a wrong 
idea of education. He would have controversial sub- 
jects taught frankly from the teacher's own point of 
view, but he did not want dogma on things about 
which there were clear differences of opinion. He 
desired a less rigid uniformity of curriculum. 


Association of Science Teachers. 


Prof. F. W. Oliver, in an address to this Associu- 
tion on Monday, January 6, urged that the Universi- 
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ties should not teach the elements of science, but | 
should leave these to the schools, where, under the , 


new conditions, they might be properly taught. Over- 
lapping would thus be avoided. The expense of 
science teuching had hindered progress, and he sug- 
gested the formation of a Consultative Committee to 
prevent duplication of teaching and apparatus. This 
suggestion was adopted. Several speakers urged the 
importance of treating science as a part of the educa- 
tion of all children, for the purpose of showing the 
relution between school and everyday life. 


Catholic Teachers’ Federation. 


The ninth annual Conference was held at Birming- 
ham on Friday, January 3, Mr. W. Merrick, of 
Salford, being the President for the year. Speaking 
of the application of the Whitley scheme to education, 
he said that a Teachers’ National Council would exer- 
cise a profound influence on educational development. 
As Catholics they welcomed the prospect of a more 
sympathetic consideration for their just claims, and 
he urged the need for greater provision of Catholic 
secondary schools and the removal of restrictions on 
grant-earning in such schools. At present Catholics 
suffered because the supply of Catholic schools was in- 
adequate, and the Bishops issued an injunction every 
year forbidding them to send their children to muni- 
cipal secondary or technical schools, | 
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The Teachers' Guild. | 

On Thursday, January 2, Colonel Lord Gorell, 
Deputy-Director of Staff Duties (Education), described 
the new scheme for the education of men on military 


service. He said that the publie did not understanil 
the importance and magnitude of this work. They 
had three million students, now gradually being 


brought under a comprehensive scheme of study, with 
due co-ordination between the Armies. The aim was 
to help men to realize themselves more fully and to 
take up later those employments for which they were 
best fitted. Short courses to train teachers had been 
instituted at Oxford and Cambridge. Army educa- 
tional certificates of three grades had been instituted, 
with others, which most of the Universities were will- 
ing to accept as a matriculation test. The greut 
majority of the men desired training in technical: sub- 
jects, and this was being supplied. Prof. F. J. C. 
Hearnshaw also addressed the Guild, taking as his 
subject "' National and International Ideals in the 
Teaching of History.” He said that our present ideal 
is a communal one, as distinct from the military type 
of Sparta, the political one of Athens, the administra- 
tive one of Rome, or the theological one of the: Middle 
We sought the man of trained mind or the 
skilled craftsman. Discipline and a sense of duty 
were requisite, and here history helped. Beginning 
with stories which appealed to the imagination, they 
went on to show the relation between cause and effect 
und to teach political method in relation to precedents. 
History had been too national. All political propa- 
ganda was an abuse, since truth alone should be 
sought. Miss A. E. Levett, Vice-President, St. 
Hilda's Hall, Oxford, urged that the word `' inter- 
national'' should stand for increased understanding 
and sympathy. Teachers ought to study medieval 
history more fully and devote more time to questions 
of philosophy and less to theological history. Our 
own economie history ought to be studied in the spirit 
of Thorold Rogers. 


Ages. 


Schools Personal Service Association. . 

On Friday, January 8, the Association was ad- 
dressed by Miss Barker, who spoke on ‘‘ The Welfare, 
Education, and Recreation of Young Children." Her 
experience in welfare work had convinced her that 
women should be trained for wifehood and motherhood 
no less thoroughly than men were trained for indus- 
try. Adolescent boys and girls should be brought up 
together under wise guidance, and clubs where they 
might meet amid good surroundings should be pro- 
vided. The Rev. J. W. Bottomley spoke of the 
importance of the adolescent period, and advocated 
the establishment of recreation centres for young 
people. He appealed to teachers to give their help 
in conducting them. He described an interesting 
scheme carried out in a shipyard on the Tyne where 
such a centre was -provided, to the great benefit of 
boys, who would otherwise have drifted. along as un- 
skilled workers with no intellectual interests, 
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Joint Conferences. 


Several joint meetings were held in connexion 
with the General Conference. Thus, on Saturday, 
January 4, Mrs. Adams read a paper written by Prof. 
John Adams on '' The Utility Motive in Education." 
He distinguished between studies which were instru- 
mental and those which were ancillary to others. Op- 
position between these groups was not absolute, since 
the one might include part of the other. "Thus, the 
medical student studied botany in order to pass an 
examination, but the girl in a secondary school might 
study it as part of her general education. The teacher 
of useful subjects could always claim that these had 
also & value on the cultural side, although it would 
be overbold to suggest that a knowledge of book- 
keeping (even of double entry) was as valuable for 
culture as a sympathetic acquaintance with the litera- 
ture of Greece. Pure knowledge often owed its oppor- 
tunities to the incentive afforded by practical applica- 
tion. Thus physiology, studied from pure scientific 
interest, progressed slowly, but when its possible 
applications to medicine were understood the study 
developed rapidly. Man should be trained to hold his 
own in both spheres, utilitarian and cultural. Know- 
ledge that refined a man's character was as useful as 
knowledge that increased his productive power in a 
material sense. The business of the educator was to 
hold a true balance between the two kinds of know- 
ledge. The term ''utilitarian" should be dropped 
and the less mischievous phrase ‘‘ utility motive "' 
substituted. 


Joint Meeting on Continuation Schools. 


The Conference closed on Saturday, January 11, 
with a discussion on Continuation Schools. The first 
speaker was Mr. Beresford Ingram, District Inspector, 
L.C.C., who said that experience of the working of ten 
centres already established in London had led him to 
revise his previous opinions. He held that boys and 
girls should not be taught in the same building. The 
teachers should be old rather than very young, should 
be trained for the work, and be properly paid. It was 
easy to spend too much on buildings and too little on 
staff. The young people for whom the schools were 
intended would require to be considered, for many of 
them did not desire further schooling. 

Major Gray said it was desirable to prepare now for 
the time when attendance at continuation schools 
would be compulsory, not only up to sixteen but from 
sixteen to eighteen. He believed that parents would 
come to appreciate the advantages of continued school- 
ing for their children. Where the present age of 
exemption was highest the desire to continue was 
greatest. But the new schools must give continued, 
and not mere repetition education. There must be 
special buildings and equipment. He hoped that 
there would be no attempt to prescribe a rigid curri- 
culum. Vocational training of the narrow kind would, 
in the case of a boy in the boot trade, mean that he 
would learn about one-eightieth of the process of 
making a boot. For such a boy the best vocational 
preparation would give a knowledge of machinery. 
He deprecated the use of volunteer teachers, even 
specialists, if they had no practical knowledge of the 
art of teaching, and suggested that the Local Authori- 
ties might set up schemes of training. 


Head Masters’ Joint Session. 

A joint session of the Head Masters’ Conference and the 
Head Masters’ Association was held on January 2 to consider 
the reports of the Departmental Committees on Science and 
Modern Languages. These reports had been considered by 
the Idueational Policy Committee, who recommended :— 

(1) ** That suitable instruction in natural science should be 
included in the curriculum of preparatory schools, of the 
upper standards of elementary schools, and of all boys in 
publie and other secondary schools up to the age of about 
sixteen. 

(2) '" That mathematies and natural science should be 
necessary subjects in the entranee-scholarship examinations 
of public schools, in the first school examination, and in the 
examinations for entrance into the Navy and the Army, pro- 
vided that good work in other subjects should compensate 
for comparative weakness in mathematics and natural 
Science, 

(3) “ That for boys between twelve and sixteen the teach- 
ing of natural science should not be confined to physics and 
chemistry, but should include some study of plant and 
animal life, and that more attention should be direeted to 
those aspects of scienee which bear directly upon the objects 
and experience of everday life. 

(4) " That there should be as close correlation as possible 
between the teaching of mathematies and of seience.'"' 

These recommendations were discussed and adopted by 
the joint session. 

On the report on Modern Languages, the session agreed 
that the basis of the teaching of any foreign Janguage must 
be instruction in the elements of English grammar, such in- 
struction being given to all pupils before they entered secon- 
dary schools. Resolutions were also passed declaring that 
the study of one or more languages other than English 
should be regarded as an essential part of higher education; 
that the first language other than English should be begun 
at about the age of ten, the second language not beginning 
until there was evidence of satisfactory progress in the 
first; and that usually the first language should be French 
and the second Latin. Further resolutions were agreed to 
affirming that both at school and at Universities the ad- 
vanced study of a modern language should include the study 
of the literature, historv, and characteristics of the people 
who speak it; and that the study of an additional modern 
language at a later stage for reading purposes only should be 
encouraged. 

The Committee reported that they could not agree that 
an Arts degree should be obtainable by a candidate who has 
never studied either Greek or Latin, but the session passed 
a resolution to that effect, on the motion of Sir John MeClure 
(Mill Hill). 

The session agrecd, on the recommendation of the Com- 
mittee, to the following motions :— 

“ That this meeting, regarding it as essential in the 
highest interests of education that the Universities 
should continue to be self-governing, welcomes the pros- 
pect of the establishment from public funds of additional 
professorships and lectureships, but disapproves of the 
appointment of University teachers by an external 
Advisory Committee." 

“That increased State aid is urgently needed for 
(a) the education and maintenance of scholars, (b) the 
training and remuneration of teachers, (c) the endow- 
ment of research, (d) the better equipment of schools 
and Universities.” 

On the motion of the President it was agreed that, in view 
of recently increased State aid to grant-carning schools, it is 
desirable in the interests of secondary education that the 
conditions under which such aid was offered should be re- 
considered; and a joint committee of the Head Masters’ 
Conference and the Incorporated Association of Mead 
Masters was appointed to consult the schools, to confer with 
the Board of Education, and to report to n special joint 
session of the two bodies, 
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SOME CONFERENCE SAYINGS. 


‘“ In a publie system of education the teacher is as 
much an object of publie interest as the taught, not 
at one time only, but at every stage through his teach- 
ing life. "—The President of the Board of Education. 


————Má 


'* We teachers are average people. In this we re- 
semble the majority of mankind, for it has been well 
said that ‘humanity, in the species as in the indi- 
vidual, tends to bulge in the middle.’ "' 

—Sir John D. McClure. 


> 
‘ Knowledge which refines a man’s character is as 
useful as knowledge which increases his productive 
power in the material sense. —Prof. John Adams. 


'* Culture consists more in what a man ean feel and 
do than in what he knows. —Dr. P. B. Ballard. 


*' There are many people one would much rather die 
for than live with. —5Sir John D. McClure. 


“ The finest way in which children can learn science 
is that in which they do both the thinking and mani- 
pulation for themselves. —JDr. T. P. Nunn. 


“ Labour's faith in college-trained people has been 
most severely shaken, though their faith in education 
is deeper than ever."— Miss Margaret Bondfield. 


'* I am often appalled by the absence of the fight- 
ing instinct in human beings: by the imbecile resig- 
nation with which they set down great problems as 
insoluble. ''— Miss Maude Royden. 


‘It is a matter of ordinary experience that know- 
ledge which is animate at one time can become dead 
knowledge, or inanimate, after it has served its special 
purpose. —The President of the Board of Education. 


'* A good teacher in a barn will always beat a bad 
teacher in the most palatial school ever built.” 
—Mr. F. D. Malim. 


'* In the midst of the heaviest fighting last April a 
Seottish division suddenly started a lecture course 
which included Psychology, Art, and Scottish Wit 
and Humour.’’—Colonel Lord Gorell. 


'" My complaint is not that boys are taught the 
‘humanities,’ but that they are not taught them. 
We potter about the porch and never look into the 
temple.’’—Sir Ronald Ross. 


'" A valuable acquisition for a statesman is a selec- 
tively imperfect memory.’’—Sir John D. McClure. 


'" As one who has faith in Provincial Councils, and 
who stil believes in larger administrative areas for 
certain purposes, I hope that the co-operation and 
eombination of Education Authorities may become a 
` very real thing."—Mr. W, A. Brockington, 
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POINTS ON HOLIDAYS. 
(ANNOTATED.) 


Plan your holiday carefully, but be ready to 
abandon your plan on the slightest provoca- 
tion. 

[Never buy a railway ticket in advance. ] 

Never go North when you can go South. 

[But if you are at Windermere, don't go to 
Wigan. ] 

A change of work is itself a holiday. 

[So is work—for a change. ] 

Never drive when you can walk and never walk 
when you can ride. 

[But Ride si sapis does not mean `' Ride if you 
are wise.''] 

In a cross-country walk there is seldom time for 
short cuts. 

[Young lovers think otherwise. ] 

A good holiday is like eternity; there is no 
reckoning of time. 

[This explains the vagaries of the boarding-house 
clock. ] 

One of the best fruits of a holiday is a new 
friendship. 

[But beware of amica usque ad aras-—the friend 
to the very altar. | 

Stay where you are happy. 

[If you are under twenty-five you will fancy 
yourself happier somewhere else. Go there. | 

Souk yourself in the atmosphere of a new place 
before you study the details. 

[If, however, the place is Sheffield, the details 
will- have no interest for you. | 

The best holiday is that which contains the 
largest amount of new experience. 

[' Unless," as Shakespeare says, ''experience 
be a jewel that I have purchased at an in- 
finite rate.” | 

Holidays come up for judgment before the next 
term's work. 

{Whereas for your pupils the term’s work comes 
up for judgment before the next holidays. } 


In the choice of holiday books, act on the prin- 
ciple that one of the main uses of leisure is 
to feed the imagination. 

[An important field of imaginative writing— 
examination papers—is best excluded. ] 

The principal experts in the act of taking holidays 
are painters, naturalists, travellers, and his- 
torians ; the worst person to consult is a golfer. 

[The best of all is yourself, since it is your 
holiday. | 

On occasions a very good holiday can. be taken 
at home if you change the hour of breakfast. 


| [Venter praecepta non audit. | 
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THE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 


MATHEMATICAL ASSOCIATION. 


REPORT. 

Tur members of the above Society assembled at 
the London Day Training College, Southampton Row. 
Prof. T. P. Nunn, M.A., D.Sc., the outgoing Presi- 
dent of the Association, occupied the chair. 

The opening session was held on Wednesday even- 
ing, January 1, when, following the precedent afforded 
by last year's annual meeting, Dr. S. Brodetsky gave 
an interesting and very instructive paper of a com- 
paratively advanced type, selecting as his subject 
'‘ The Graphical Treatment of Differential Equations. "' 
In dealing with this branch of mathematical science, 
those engaged in prosecuting it, whether mathe- 
maticians devoting themselves to research or profes- 
sors teaching their classes or students in general, have 
all been accustomed to employ principally, if not ex- 
clusively, analytical processes. Many, however, who 
listened to the address of which we write are likely 
in the future to avail themselves of the valuable aid 
of the graphical method in the solution of large classes 
of problems. As shown on the blackboard, the growth 
of complete curves under the skilfully guided crayon 
of the lecturer, who developed them by his chosen 
method from the known geometrical properties indi- 
cated by their own and allied differential equations, 
was an inspiration. Their portions, as they revealed 
themselves, clustered around what may well be re- 
garded as a species of axial curve. Node and cusp 
loci and singular solutions took their proper places in 
a natural manner. Positive and negative solutions of 
the equations considered supplied complementary sec- 
tions of a harmonious whole. The result was an 
illuminating and attractive demonstration; and one 
of the advantages claimed for the method of proce- 
dure is that by its means many differential equa- 
tions of types analytically insoluble or soluble in theory 
only, yield to the suggested form of investigation. 

On the following day both morning and afternoon 
sessions were held. At the former, the routine busi- 
ness placed on the agenda sheet occupied in the first 
place the attention of those present. The draft Re- 
port of the Council was brought to the notice of 


members by the President, and copies were circu- 


lated amongst those attending the meeting. 

Mr. Hill presented to the meeting the Treasurer’s 
interim report, which, together with other reports, 
was formally adopted. The valuable work already 
accomplished, and further work contemplated in con- 
nexion with a library for teachers, claimed some 
attention. Prof. E. T. Whittaker, M.A., D.Sc., 
F.R.S., becomes the new President of the Associa- 
tion, in succession to Dr. Nunn, whose services dur- 
ing the past two years were gratefully acknowledged. 
Dr. S. Brodetsky and Mr. Erie Neville were chosen 
unopposed to fill the vacancies on the Council caused 
by the retirement by rotation of Mr. F. C. Boon and 
Captain W. M. Roberts, these members not being 
eligible for re-election. Members of the Association 
Were unanimous in accepting the suggestion that no 
elections in connexion with the Teaching Committees 
should take place this year. 

The business routine baving been concluded, the 
meeting passed on to the consideration of the papers 


and discussions arranged for the day. Of these 
papers, Dr. W. P. Milne contributed the first on 
‘“'The work of the Mathematical Association in assist- 
ing the application of Mathematics to Industry." 
' Conditions," said Dr. Milne, ‘‘ have all altered. 
Perhaps wholly, perhaps partially as a result of the 
war, the need of being able to supply in every direc- 
tion skilled, in contradistinction to unskilled, labour 
constantly confronts those engaged in industrial en- 
terprises. The value of a knowledge of mathematical 
principles, whether in dealing with agricultural or with 
commercial or with engineering problems, is growing 
almost from day to day, and it is becoming increas- 
ingly important that organized instruction should be 
forthcoming. Much is already done locally, but the 
time has arrived when bodies such as the Mathemati- 
cal Association should combine with the academic side 
of their work a practical side also. In its inception 
the Association was one for the ‘ Improvement of 
Geometrical Teaching,’ and was instrumental in intro- 
ducing the teaching of geometry by modern methods 
and in bringing about the substitution of other 
textbooks for the ‘Elements of  Euclid.'" Dr. 
Milne advocates the incorporation of a large amount 
of work of applied character with that hitherto 
undertaken by the Mathematical Association. In fur- 
theranee of this view, he, in combination with Dr. 
Nunn, is making an effort to bring about the forma- 
tion of Special Committees composed partly of mem- 
bers of the Mathematical Association and partly of 
co-opted members drawn mostly from those living in 
the provinces and acquainted with some special local 
industry. Interchange of views and united effort 
would, it is believed, lead to the framing of profitable 
syllabuses of education and result in combined mathe- 
matical and technical skill adapted to the require- 
ments of any particular district. Especially useful 
consequences might be anticipated if the co-operation 
of the Grammar Schools and County Council Schools 
could be secured. 

The morning session closed with an 
paper on '' The Teaching of Geometry to First-year 
Pupils." This was contributed by Mr. Basil A. 
Howard, who dwelt on the twofold aim of such teach- 
ing—namely, as à mental discipline in the first place 
and an education in some of the fundamental prin- 
ciples of practical science in the second. The speaker 
maintained the attitude that the above-mentioned 
aims are compatible, and not antagonistic, and that 
they should influence the compilation and application 
of a carefully drawn-up elementary schedule. ij 

In accordance with custom, the Presidential Ad- 
dress opened the afternoon meeting. Dr. Nunn, in 
his choice of subject, departed somewhat from prece- 
dent. He dealt with '' Astronomy as a School Sub- 
ject,” outlining the possible character of a suitable 
course as suggested by his personal experience in pur- 
suing and teaching this branch of science. His dis- 
course was full of interest and had the great attraction 
of being illustrated by an excellent series of models 
bearing on the subject. The subsequent discussion 
was opened by Mr. W. G. W. Mitchell, and valuable 
contributions to it were made by the Astronomer 
Royal &nd others. 

Mr. A. Lodge, whose name is very familiar both to 
teachers and students, read the final paper on "A 
Particular Set of Cubic Graphs.” 


interesting 
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LIST OF MEETINGS. 


1918.— Dec. 31. 


ANNUAL MEETING OF THE ASSOCIATION OF PUBLIC SCHOOL 
Science Masters. London Day Training College. Presi- 
dential Address by Colonel Sir Ronald Ross. 


1919.—Jan. 1. 


INAUGURAL MEETING OF THE CONFERENCE. University College. 
Address by the Rt. Hon. H. A. L. Fisuer, M.P. Mr. Birrell 
presiding. 

Heap Masters’ CONFERENCE. Guildhall. Dr. David presiding. 


RovaL Drawa Society. University College. Lecture by Mr. 
Percy Griffiths. 


Jan. 9. 


PaARENTS' NaTIONAL EnpUCATIONAL Union. University College. 
Prof. de Burgh on ''The Ideal of Educational Recon- 
struction’’; Miss H. E. Wix on ‘‘Continuation Schools; 
Signorina Lunati on ‘‘ Educational Ideals in Italy " ; and M. 
Emile Cammaerts on ‘‘ Educational Ideals in Belgium." 


TEACHERS' GUILD. University College. Colonel Lord Gorell on 
“The Education of Men on Military Service"; Prof. 
Hearnshaw and Miss Levett on ‘‘ National and International 
Ideals in the Teaching of History." 


NATIONAL Socrety oF ArT Masters. University College. Presi- 
dential Address by Mr. J. Harrison; Sir Frank Warner on 
‘* Industrial Art.” : 


SimPLIFIED SPELLING Society. University College. ‘‘ Further 
Experiments with Simplified Spelling in Elementary Schools.”’ 
Prof. Ripman presiding. 


AssocilaTION oF Heap Masters. Guildhall. Reception by the 
Lord Mayor; Inaugural Address by the President (Mr. F. B. 
Malim) ; Joint Meeting with Head Masters’ Conference. 


ABSOCIATION oF ASSISTANT MASTERS IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 
London Day Training College. Annual General Meeting. 
Address by Lord Gainford. Mr. S. B. Lucas presiding. 


MATHEMATICAL ASSOCIATION. 


London Day Training College. 
Address by Dr. W. P. Milne. 


Jan. 3. 
AssocIaTION OF Heap Masters. Guildhall. Address by Mr. 
Spurley Hey. Service at St. Mary Abchurch. 


ASSOCIATION OF ASSISTANT MASTERS IN 
London Day Training College. 


SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 
Resumed meeting. 


Civic AND Morat Epccation LEAGUE. University College. Mr. 
Kenneth Saunders on ‘‘Civic Education in the Army’’; Dr. 
Eric Pritchard and Dr. Constance Long on ‘‘ The Physical and 
Psychological Bases of Character.” 


TRAINING COLLEGE ASSOCIATION. University College. Presiden- 
tial Address by Miss Mercier; Mr. George Lansbury on ‘‘ The 
Task of the Teachers.” 


ScHooL NATURE Stupy Union. University College. 
Chittenden on ‘‘ The School Garden in Education.’’ 


CHILD STUDY ASSOCIATION. 


Mr. F. J. 


University College. 


ScHoots PERSONAL SERVICE ASSOCIATION. University College. 
Rev. J. W. Bottomley on ‘‘The Education, Welfare, and 
Recreation of Young Workers.’ 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF EDUCATION OFFICERS. 
Town Hall. Reception by the Lord Mayor. 
ence, 


ÁsSOCIATION OF HEAD MisTRESSES. University College. Mr. G. K. 
Devadhar on ‘‘ The Education of Women in India.” 


JomT CONFERENCE. University College. Prof. John Adams and 
Prof. Ballard on ‘‘The Utility Motive in Education." Sir 
W. Henry Hadow presiding. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF EDUCATION OFFICERS. Manchester Town 
Hall Annual Conference. l 


Manchester 
Annual Confer- 


EvGeEnics Epvucation Society. University College. Prof. Arthur 
Thomson on ‘‘ The Eugenic Ideal in Education.’’ 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF MANUAL TRAINING TEACHERS and THE 
EDUCATIONAL HANDWORK ASSOCIATION. University College. 
Prof. Percy Nunn on ‘Co-ordination of Handicrafts and 
Science in the new Continuation Schools ’’; Mrs. Kimmins on 
** Soldier Students.’ Sir Cyril Cobb presiding. 


Jan. 6. 


LEAGUE or Nations Union. University College. Miss Maude 
Royden on ‘‘ Education and the League of Nations.” Prof. 
Muirhead presiding. 


ASSOCIATION OF SCIENCE TEACHERS. University College. Prof. 
Oliver on ‘‘ The relation between School and University in 
regard to Science Teaching.” 


NATIONAL HOME READING UNION. University College. Sir Henry 
Hadow and others. Dr. Alex Hill presiding. 
DIRECTORS AND SECRETARIES OF EpnucarION. County Hall. 


Address by Mr. W. A. Brockington, 


Jan. 7. 


ART TEACHERS’ GUILD. University College. Informal discussion 
on ‘‘ Drawing Examinations in Secondary Schools.’’ 


UPLANDS AssociaTION. University College. Prof. Shelley on 
'* Freedom for the Child °; Miss Purvis on ‘‘ The Activities of 
the Uplands Association.” 


EKuGenics Epucation Society. University 
McBride on ‘‘ Eugenics and Sex Instruction.” 
Darwin presiding. 


College. Prof. 
Major Leonard 


ASSOCIATION OF ASSISTANT MISTRESSES. University College. 
Annual Meeting. Miss Laurie presiding. 


Jan. 8. 


New IDEALs IN EpvucaTion. University College. 
on '' Literature and the Child.” 
presiding. 


Miss Enright 
Mr. E. G. A. Holmes 


ASSOCIATION OF UNIVERSITY WOMEN TEACHERS. University 
College. Conference on ''Some Mental Effects of Loss of 
Sleep,” opened by Miss May Smith. Miss Stephen presiding. 


ASSOCIATION OF ÁSSISTANT MISTRESSES. University College. Miss 
Margaret Bondfield on ‘‘ The Place of the School in Society.” 


PnivaATE SCHOOLS ASSOCIATION. University College. 
Meeting. Mr. Stanley Maxwell presiding. 


KING ALFRED SCHOOL Society. University College. Prof. Fleurc 
on ** Human Geography." Mr. John Russell presiding. 


Council 


Jan. 9. 


FROEBEL SociETy. University College. 


Prof. Shelley on ‘‘ Tho 
New Educational Realism.’’ 


Mr. C. G. Montefiore presiding. 


PrivaATE ScHOOLS ASSOCIATION. University College. Annual 
Meeting. General Business Meeting. 
Jan. 10. 
ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS OF Domestic SUBJECTS. University 


College. Mr. Robert Weir and Mrs. 
* Home Planning.” 


Montessori Society. University College. 
“Factors in Children’s Conduct.” 
presiding. 

FEDERATION OF UNIVERSITY WOMEN. 
General Meeting. 


MODERN LANGUAGES RESEARCH Association. Bedford College. 
Prof. Boas on ** The Promotion of Modern Language Research 
among Teachers.’’ Sir Sidney Lee presiding. 


Ernestine Mills on 


Mr. Homer Lane on 
Miss Maude Royden 


University College. Annual 


Jan. 11. 


JOINT CONFERENCE. University College. Major Ernest Gray, 
Miss Margaret Frodsham, and others on ‘‘ The Work of Con- 
tinuation Schools." Mr. Beresford Ingram presiding. 


HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION, University College. Prof. Firth on 
‘* How to Mitigate the Evils of Examination." 
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THE GARSON-SMITH MATHEMATICAL SERIES. 


By G. St. L. Carson, M.A., M.Sc., Reader in Mathematics in the University of Liverpool, formerly 
Head Mathematical Master in Tonbridge School; and Davi» Evcene Sita, Ph.D., LL.D. Professor 
| of Mathematics in Teachers’ College, Columbia University. 


ELEMENTS OF ALGEBRA. - PLANE GEOMETRY. 


E i 8. s 
Part I. 340 pages ... T oa .. 8 O6net | Part I. 266 pages 3 Onet 
Part II. 214 pages ... js n .. 9 0, ;Part II. 216 pages ... 3.0, 
Parts I and II. 538 pages ... 5d — 5 6, | Complete. 482 pages 56, 


Through the emphasis, wherever possible, of the practical aspects of the subject, the CARSON-SMITH 
MATHEMATICAL SERIES stimulates the student's interest and brings home to him the fact that 
mathematics has a direct bearing upon the requirements of everyday life. The books abound in problem 
and rider material of a practical nature, but at the same time the need for skill in actual performance has not 
been overlooked, &nd both volumes contain those salient features of the successful drill book. 


But an ability to do mathematics is not all that is gained by the pupil who uses these books. In 
addition, the authors assist him towards gaining that thorough understanding of fundamental mathematical 
principles which is essential if he is to pursue his study beycnd its elementary stages, and which makes 
mathematics when properly taught, of unique value as an instrument of culture. 


SCIENCE. 


The books mentioned below are the result of an attempt to place the teaching of science on a somewhat 
broader foundation than heretofore. They have been written primarily for the non-specialist science student 
whose study of the subject will probably cease when he leaves school. The purpose of the books is to give this 
type of student a conception of the true character of scientific enquiry, a knowledge of fundamental scientific 
principles, and an understanding of their manifold applications to those scientific phenomena which play such 
an important part in everyday life. 


ELEMENTS OF GENERAL FIRST COURSE IN PHYSICS. 
SCIENCE. By R. A. MirrikaN, Ph.D., Sc.D., and H. G. GALE, 


By O. W. Caupwe tt, Ph.D. and W. L. EIKENBERRY, Ph.D. 428 pages, illustrated. 6s. net. 
B.S. 308 pages, illustrated. 5S. net. ; 
Laboratory Manual of Physics. 


A Laboratory Manual for work By R. A. MiuLiKAN, H. G. Gate, and E. S. Bisvor. 
in General Science. 135 pages. 3S. net. 

By O. W. CaypwELL, W. L. EikENbERRY, and C. J. 

Priver. 134 pages. 3g. net. EVERYDAY PHYSICS. 


By J. C. Packarp. 136 pages, illustrated. 3S. net. 
FIRST COU RSE IN CH EMISTRY A manual of applied science closely correlating the school 


By W. McPuHerson and W. E. Henperson. 416 | 9909€ MRE tee PUD eNELY Aga 


pages, illustrated. 6s, net. 
THE SCIENCES. 


Laboratory Exercises to accompany By E. S. HotvEN. 244 pages, illustrated. 2s. Od. 
the above. By W. McPurerson and W. E. net. 
Henverson. 128 pages. 2s, net. An clementary science reader for children. 


Catalogue on application. 
GINN AND COMPANY, 9 St. Martin's Street, Leicester Square, 


LONDON, W.C.2. 


London: Printed by C. F., HopasoxN & Son, 2 Newton Street, W.C.2: and Published for the Proprietor by H, F. W. DEANE & Sons THE YEAR Book PRESS, Lrp., 
31 Museum Street, W.C.1, (Entered at the New York Post Ollice as Second Class matter. | 
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THE 


NEACHERS REGISTRATION 
COUNCIL. 


Representative of the Teaching Profession. 


Constituted by Order in Council 
29th Feb., 1912. 


The Council maintains an Official Register 
of Teachers who have been accepted for ad- 
mission under the Conditions of Registration. 

The Register is open to qualified teachers 
in every branch, and until the end of 1920 
experience under approved conditions is the 
sole qualification required. After that date 
the conditions will become more stringent. 


Particulars and Forms of Application 
may be obtained from 
The SECRETARY, 
Teachers Registration Council, 
47 Bedford Square, 
London, W.C. 1. 


THE 
OLLEGE OF PRECEPTORS. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter. 


BLOOMSBURY SQUARE, Lonpon, W.C.1. 


MEMBERS’ MEETING. 


A Meeting of Members and their friends 
will be held on Friday, the 21st of 


February, at 6 p.m., when the chair will |. 


be taken by the Dean of the College, and 
Professor H. Bompas Smith will deliver 
à Lecture on '' The Standpoint of Edu- 
cational Psychology.” 


MEMBERSHIP. 


Mombership of the College is open, under 
certain conditions, to persons engaged in 
education. 

Particulars concerning the privileges of 
membership may be obtained from the 


Secretary. 


EXAMINATIONS. 


The College holds Examinations of 
Teachers for Diplomas, and Examinatione 
of Pupils for Certificates. The Regulations 
may be obtained from the Secretary. 


THE 
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THIS ISSUE CONTAINS: 


A Reply by M. J. Dalcroze 
to 

A Criticism of Eurhythmics, 
and 


Essaysby Dr. H.Valentine Knaggs 


on The Diet of School Children, 
by Silas Birch on J ohn Ruskin 


and Education, and by Margaret 


Corner: ‘on What the Schoolboy 
Thinks. 


The ‘SUPPLEMENT deals with 
Continuation Schools. 


1 


UNIVERSITY 
CORRESPONDENCE (COLLEGE 


(Founded in 1887.) 


PRINCIPAL: 


WILLIAM BRIGGS, LL.D., P oli 
M.A., B.Sc., F.C.S., F.R.A 


i ` Vice-Principal : 
B. J. HAYES, M.A. (Gold Medallist in Classics). 


Science Director : 
A. G. CRACKNELL, M.A. (Sixth Wranglėr), B.Sc. 


LONDON [NIVERSITY 
DEGREES. 
B.A., B.Sc., M.A., LL.B., B.8c. (Economies), B.D. 


At the B.A. Examination, 1918, 11 of (he 24 Placee 
in Modern Languages Honours were gained by 
U.C.C. Studente. 


- =— - 


Prospectus, giving full particulars of courses and 
fees for London University Examinations, post free 
to PRIVATE STUDRNTS from the Secretary, 


| No. 15 BURLINGTON HOUSE, CAMBRIDGE. 


| By post, 


THE ASSOCIATED BOARD 
OF TEB R.A.M. anD R.C.KM. 
FOR LOCAL NSXAMINATIONS IN MUSIC, 


Patron: HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 


LOCAL CENTRE EXAMINATIONS (Syllabus A). 
Examinations in Theory held iu March and Novem- 
ber at all Centres. In ical Subjects in March- 

Apri) at all Centres, and in the London District and 
certain Provincial Centres in November- December 
also. Entries for the November- December Examina- 
tions close Wednesday, October 15th, 1919. 


SCHOOL EXAMINATIONS (Syllabus B). 
Held throughout the British Isles three times a 
year, viz., June-July, October - November, and 

arch-April. Entries for the June-July Examina- 
tions close Wednesday, May 7th (Irish entries April . 


30th), 1919. 

Specimen Theory Pape pers set in past y years (Local 
Centre or School)” can be obtain on application. ' 
Price 6d. per set, per year, post free. 

The Board offers annually SIX EXHIBITIONS, 
tenableatthe R.A. M.or R.C. M. fortwoorthree years. . 

Syllabuses A and B, entry forms and any further 
information will be sent post free on application to— 

JAMES MUIR, Secretary 
14 & 15 Bedford Square, v London, W.C.1. 


Telegrams : ‘‘ Associa, Londop."' 


UNiversiry OF ST. ANDREWS. 


L.L.A. DIPLOMA FOR WOMEN. 


The attentien of Candidates is drawn to the 
Ordinary and Honours Diplomas for Teachers, © 
which are strongly recommended as suitable for: 
those who are or intend to be teachers, 


Examinations are held at Aberdeen, Redford, Bel- 
fast, Birmingham, Blackburn, Brighton, Bristol, . 
Cambridge, Cardiff, Croydon, Dublin, Edinburgh, | 
Exeter, Glasgow, Hull, Leeds, Liverpool, maya: 
Manchester, Middlesbrough, Neweastle-on-Tyne, 
Norwich, Nottingham, Oxford, Plymouth, Bt. 
Andrews, Sheffield, Southampton, and several. 
other towns. 

Information regarding the Examinations "e 
be obtained from the SECRETARY L.L.A. Scheme, 
The University, 8t. Andrews. 


ROEBEL SOCIETY AND. 
JUNIOR SCHOOLS ASSOCIATION. 


A SUMMER SCHOOL 


will be held during the first three weeks in August, 
at Westfield College, University of London. 
Further particulars may be obtained from 


THE SECRETARY 
4 Bloomsbury Square, W.C.1. 
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; WOLSEY Messrs. 
NORMAL CORR. COLLEGE HALL, — TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, 


(FOUNDED 1899.) 
EXAMINATIONS 
OR WHICH THE NORMAL 


PREPARES. 
A.C.P. and 1..C.P. | County Scholarships. 


oes of Preceptors. | Matriculation. 
essional Prelim. Degree Examination. 
Froebe Hygiene. 

s anguages, 
Ee | Bete cag tt 

j| RE } ani r E 

Certificate. Other Qualifying 
Oxford & Camb. Locals. Exams. 


- SEND FOR NORMAL GUIDE. 
Cr. 8vo. 184 pages. Price 6d. net. 


To readera of this paper on 
receipt of 2d. to cover postage. 


FREE. 


41 MaLroRD Roap, East DourwICH, 8.E. 22, 
and 110 AVOXDALE SQUARE, Lorpor, 8.E. 1. 


M RS. CURWEN’S PIANO- 


FORTE METHOD. 
EAR TRAINING AND SIGHT SINGING 
FROM SOL-FA AND STAFF. 


TRAINING CLASSES for MUSIC TRACHERS 
and STUDENT TEACHERS are held at the 
Wigmore Hall Studios, Wigmore Street, W.1, hy 
hy Miss SCOTT GARDNER and Miss MARGARET 
Rxacas. A.R.C.M., on Wednesdays and Saturdays. 
— Write for Syllabus to cither teacher at the studio, 


JOINT SCHOLASTIC AGENCY, LTD. 


9 Brunswick Square, W.C. 1. 


Thi is under the direction of a Committee 
correcting the: “following leading Educational 
Associations :— 

HEAD MASTERS' CONFERENCE. 
INCORPORATED ASSOCIATION OF HEAD MASTERS. 
COLLECE OF PRECEPTORS. 
TEACHERS' CUILD. 
` ASSOCIATION OF ASSISTANT MASTERS. 


Registrar: Mr. E.. A. VIRGO. 
The ob of this is to render assis- 
tance at a minimum oost to Masters seekin 


appointments. The lowest possible fees are 
therefore charged. 
Interviews by appointment from 12 noon to 1.30 


pm:, and from 3 p.m. to 5 p.m. ; on Saturdays, from 
1 a.m. to 12.30 p.m. 


A PROSPECTUS will be sent on application. 


JOINT AGENCY FOR WOMEN TEACHERS. 


OAKLEY HOUSE, 
14, 16, & 18 BLOOMSBURY STREET, LoNDox, W.C.1. 
Under tho management of a Committee appoint 
by the Teachers’ Guild, College of Preceptors 
ead Mistresses’ Association, Association o 
- Assistant Mistresses, and Welsh County Schools 
Association, 


HIS Agency has been esteblished 

for the purpose of enabling Teachers to find 

work without unnecessary cost. All fees have 

therefore been calculated on the lowest basis to 
cover the working expenses. 

No Registration Fees are c to members of 
the above Associations, and their Commissions are 
reduced. BE i 

urs for Interviews : 
He 11.30 a.m. to 1 p.m., and 3 to 5 p.m. 
Raturdays, 11.30 a.m. to 1 p.m., and 2 to 3 p.m. 
When possible, special appointments should be 


arranged, | rer, Mise ALICE M. FOUNTAIN, 


OXFORD. 


POSTAL TUITION 


For Lon ion University 
MATRIC., INTER., & FINAL 
B.Soc., B.Sc. (Eecon.), B.D., 


FREE GUIDE 


on application to 
THE SECRETARY. 


M ARIA GREY TRAINING 

COLLEGE ror WOMEN TEACHERS IN 

HIGH, SECONDARY, anp PREPARATORY 
SCHOOLS. 

RECOGNIZED DY THE BoaRD OF EDUCATION, 
In connexion with the London University and 
recognized by the Cambridge Teachers' Training 

Syndicate. 


Principal: Miss KATrHARINR L, JOHNSTON, B.A. 
ndon, M.A. Sheffield, Girton College, Moral 
Sciences Tripos, Cambridge Teachers’ Train- 
ing Certificate. 
Students admitted in January and September to 
repare for the London and Cambridge Teachers’ 
Dip oma and the Higher Certificate of the National 
Froebel Union. 
Vemonstration School attached to the College; 
and practice for Students in neighbouring schools 
under the supervision of specialists. 


Tuition fees £24. A number of Scholarships from 


£8 to £24 offered to Students with a Degree or its 
equivalent. Loan Fund. Rpecial grants to Honours 
Students of £28 towards Hostel fees, or £15 if living 
in rooms, 

Particulars of College Hall and Registered Lodg- 
ings can be obtained from the PRINCIPAL at The 
Maria d College, Salusbury Road, Brondesbury, 
London, N.W. 6. 


EDUCATIONAL AGENCY. 


(ESTABLISHED OVER 80 YEARS.) 


Proprietors :— 


| Messrs. Griffiths, Powell & Smith. 


Offices: 12 & 13 Henrietta Street, 
Covent Garden, London, W.C.2. 


Telegraphic Address :— 
8cholasque, Westrand, London." 
Telephone :—1021 Gerrard. 


Scholastic. 

Head Masters and Principals of Public 
and Private Schools desirous of e ing quali- 
fled and well recommended English or Forei i- 
dent, Non-resident, or Visiting Assistant, Masters, 
can have eligible Candidates introduced to them 
(free of charge) by stating their requirements to 
Messrs. GRIFFITHS, POWELL & SMITH. 

A List of Vacancies will be forwarded on 
application to Graduates and other well qualified 
Assistan 


t Masters seeking appointments for 
next term. 


Schools Transferred and Valued. Part- 
nerships arranged. Wo charge unless 
sale effected. List of Boys’ and of Girls’ 
Schools and School Partnerships for Sale, 
sent Gratis to intending Purchasers, TO 
WHOM WO COMMISSION IB CHARGED. 


Assistant Mistresses. 

Mead Mistresses and Principals of Public 
and Private Schools requiring English or 
Poreign Assistant Mistresses can,on appli- 
cation to Messrs. GRIFFITHS, POWBLL 
& SMITH, have suitable Candidates placed 
in immediate communication with them 
free of charge. 

A List of Vacancies will be forwarded to 
English and Foreign Assistant Mistresses 
and other Teachers on application. Liberal 
Salaries. 


B.A. 


Educational Agents, 


158 to 162 OXFORD STREET, 
LONDON, W.1. 


Directors: 
S. A. TRUMAN. 


JAMES HEABD, B.A. 
(Trinity College, Cambridge). 


Telegrams—“ TUTORESS, PHONE, LONDON." 
Telephone—Museum 1136. 


Fhir: in vrssdior distinguished patron- 
age, including that of the Principals of 
many of our leading Schools. 


A.—EMPLOYMENT DEPARTMENT. 


(i) ASSISTANT MASTERS & TUTORS. 


MESSRS. TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY 
introduce University and other qualified 
ENGLISH and FORRIGN MASTERS 
and TUTORS to Bohools and Private 


: Families. 
(ii) ASSISTANT MISTRESSES. 


MESSRS. TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY 

introduce University, Trained, and other 

ualifled ENGLISH and FOREIGN LADY 
EACHBRS to Giris’ and Boys' Schools. 


(iii) LADY MATRONS AND HOUSE. 
KEEPERS. 


MESSRS. TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY 
introduce well qualifled and experienced 

DY MATRONS, HROUSEK EEPERS. 
and HOUSE MISTRESSES to Boys’ and 
Girls’ Schools. 


No charge is made to Prin , and no charge 
of any kind is made to candidates unless an en- 


agement be secured through this Agency, when 
Fos terms are most reasonable. id 


B.—SCHOOL TRANSFER DEPARTMENT. 


A separate Department, under the direct 
management of one of the Principals, is 
devoted entirely to the negotiations connected 
with the transfer of Schoolsand Introduction 
of Partners. ; 

MESSRS. TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, 
being in close and constant communication 
with the Principals of nearly all the chief 
Girls’ and Boys’ Schools in the United 
Kingdom, to many of whom they have had 
the privilege of acting as Agents, and having 
on their books always a large number of 
thoroughly genuine Schools for Sale and 
Partnerships to negotiate, as well as the 
names and requirements of numerous would- 
be purchasers, can offer unusual facilities 
for satisfactorily negotiating the TRANSFER 
of SCHOOLS, and arranging PARTNER- 
SHIPS. 


No charge is made to Purchasers. 


All communications and inquiries are 
treated in the strictest confidence. 


C.—PUPILS’ DEPARTMENT. 


MESSRS. TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY 
have a carefully organized Department for 
the introduction of Pupils to Schools and 
other Educational Establishments. No 
charge is made for registration. 


Any negotiations entrusted to MESSRS. TRUMAN 
& KNICHTLEY reoeive prompt and carefu 
attention, every effort being made to save 
olients as much time and trouble as possibile. 


Full particulars will be forwarded on application. 
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PRIFYSCOL CYMRU. | UNIVERSITY OF WALES. 


" 

HREE FELLOWSHIPS, each of 
the annual value of £125, tenable for two 
ears, are open to Graduates of this University, and 
WO OTHER FELLOWSHIPS to those of them 

who have been engaged in National service. 
Applications inust be received before June Ist, 
1919, by the REGISTRAR, University Registry, 
Cathays Park, Cardiff, from whom further in- 
formation may be obtained. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


KING’S COLLEGE. 


EVENING CLASS DEPARTMENT. 


Courses are arranged for the Intermediate and 
Final Examinations for the B.A. and B.8c. Degrees 
of the University of London. 

Students taking the full course composition 
fees and rank as internal students of the University. 

The separate classes are also open to occasional 
students. 
.The TERM began on WEDNESDAY, JAN- 
UARY 15. For full information and prospectus 
apply to the DRAN (Mr. R. W. K. EDWARDS! or to 
Ce ECHNTARN, King's College, Strand, London, 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


KING'S COLLEGE. 
EVENING CLASSES FOR THE LONDON 


UNIVERSITY MATRICULATION and PRO- 
FESSIONAL PRELIMINARY EXAMINA- 


THE EDUCATIONAL TIMES. 


University Tutoriaf Coffeae. 


LONDON. 


LONDON MATRICULATION. 


Morning, Afternoon, and Evening Classes for the 

next June and September Examinations can be 
taken up ut any time. 
During the Period of the War over 1,000 suc- 
cesses have been gained by U.T.C. Students in 
Public Examinations, including 668 successes 
at London University. 


COLLEGE OF PRECEPTORS, 
(MEDICAL PRELIMINARY.) 
Classes are held for the College. of Preceptors 


Examination (Medical Preliminary) and other En- 
trance Examinations. - 


PRIVATE TUITION. 


Private tuition may be taken up at any time 
either during Term or in the ordinary Schoo 
Vacations; in all subjects for London University 


i 


POSTS VACANT. 


J APY Wanted in Manager’s De- 


partment of large City Insurance Company. 
Well educated. University Graduate preferred: 
Must be expert in Shorthand and Typewritin 
(Pitman’s System 150—180). Previous secretaria 
experience an advantage. Good salary to suitable 
applicant: = Apply stating age, commencing salary 
expected and full particulars in confidence to Box 

, €.0, “The Educational Times," 31 Museum 
Street, London, W.C. 1. 


LAPY: experience’ in training of 
mental defectives, wanted to conduct’ in- 
struction and craft work in private institution near 
London. Non-resident.—Apply Box 91, c.o. “The 
TM A CRLIDA) Times," 31 Museum Street, London, 


REQUIRED, at once, by the 
Y.M.C.A. Universities Committee, for ser- 
vice in Egypt and Salonica, men teachers in 
Mathematics, Science, Modern Languages, Literary 
and Commercial subjects. Secondary School ex- 
perience preferred.—For particulars apply, in 
writing, to the SECRETARY, 25 Bloomsbury Square, 


FOR SALE. 


and other Examinations, or for Independent Study. 
TIONS. pliner tees OPE ee QU 


Individual tuition in all subjects required for the 
examination. Fee for half-yearly course, £3 3s. 
Rtudents may join at any time at proportionate 
fees. Class commenced on February 4th, 1919, 


woe. to the SECRETARY, King’s College, Strand, 


Full particulars may be had from 
THE VIOE-PRINCIPAL, 
UNIVERSITY TUTORIAL COLLEGE, 
32 RED LION SQUARE, HOLBORN, W.C.1. | 


ADIES' SCHOOL in Norfolk. 

Established over 40 years. 100 pupils. With 

a grand residence stardi in four acres of the 

most picturesque grounds. Price £35,500.—COOK E, 
Exor., South Nuttield, Surrey. 


SCHOOL, CLASSICAL, | 

MATHEMATICAL, 
AND SCIENTIFIC 
BOOKS. 


AUHAARUULAIELALLT EL LLLL VEL LTLETVEHLLLLLLLPH LLLA LL 


TO-DAY 


EDITED BY HOLBROOK JACKSON 


Always a large Stock of 
Second-hand Books at 


about: bal? prices. Men and Women who are engaged 


in teaching must be in touch with 
good literature if they wish to keep 
their brains well nourished and their 
ideas bright. 


Holbrook Jackson's briliant little 
Magazine provides them with the 
means of doing so. a 

TO-DAY is small enough to slip into 
the coat pocket. It contains the best 
work of the best writers—appears 
once a month—costs sixpence a copy 
or seven shillings a year post free. 


SEND a P.C. for a SPECIMEN COPY 


The TO-DAY Office, 


30 KING ST., COVENT CARDEN, LONDON, W.C.2. 
TELLEULNUULDULLLUOLAT ILLU HL ALTA 


SCHOOLS 
SUPPLIED. 


Telephone Ne.: 1646 Gerrard, 


NEW ARD SECOND-HAND. ALL INQUIRIES ANSWERED, 


ST LLL LOTH: 
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IMPORTANT EDUCATIONAL BOOKS 


Second large Edition in the Press. The Only Authorised Books on the Montessori Method. 


THE PLAY WAY. THE MONTESSORI METHOD. 
An Essay in Educational Method. By Dr. Marta MONTESSORI. 
By H. CALDWELL Coorg, M.A. Illustrated. 8s. 6d. net. 
Demy 8vo, Illustrated from Photographs. 8s. 6d. net. In this book Dr. Montessori gives a clear explanation of her 
‘The book is of the first rank, und we feel that our duty at the moment method and the principles upon which it is based. 


of Education, 


is to se that it should be singled out for close study by all who are pre- 
pared to revise their methods when fresh light is presented.” — Journal | DR. MONTESSORI'S OWN HAND- 
BOOK. 


THE PEOPLE OF ENGLAND. | A Manual for Teachers and Parents. 
A Social History for Schools. 3s. Gd. net. 
By SrANLEY LeatHEs, C.B., M.A. As ® supplement to her larger book on the Method, Dr. 
Montessori has produced this explanatory manual, which is 
Vol. I. THE PEOPLE IN THE MAKING. p P y , 
From the Earliest Times to the Invention of Printing. ! invaluable for all teachers. 
Vol. I. THE PEOPLE IN ADVENTURE. A New Montessori Book. 


To the French Revolution. 


Each volume 320 pp., with over 100 Illustrations. 2s. Gd. nct. THE ADVANCED MONTESSORI 


'* We hope that Mr. Lenthes’s work, besides delighting the child withits | . M ETHOD. 


unfailing fertility of interest, may stimulate the teacher to inake such : By Dr. MARIA MONTESSORI. 

methods his own. ... The pictorial illustrations are many and well 

chosen.” — Times. Vol. I. EDUCATION. Sat a IN 

| E ON. 8s. 6d. net. 

HEINEMANN'S SCIENCE MANUALS. Vol. II. THE MONTESSORI MATERIAL 
Be ee Sa fe eee ae ae eed hee te UM FOR CHILDREN UP TO ELEVEN 

INTRODUCTORY ELECTRICITY | YEARS. 12s. 6d. net. | 
AND MAGNETISM. Knee e eu dulci rre 

By Cary W. Hanser, B.Sc. | a a E E, 


Over 300 Illustrations and Diagrams. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. | A COMMON- SENSE ALG EBRA. 


ere et ene eg tum re E E 
p p , g g 1s. Gd. net. With Answers, Qs. net. 


and recommendations of the Board of Education's new 
syllabus. Suitable for use in the Upper Classes of Elementary Schools, 


in Evening Schools, and in the Lower Forms of Secondary 


A FIRST - YEAR COURSE IN and Technical Schools. An extremely useful and en- 


GENERAL SCIENCE. lightened introductory algebra. 
A Combined Text-book and Note-book. ELEMENTARY BUSINESS 
By E. A. GARDINER, M.A., F.C.8. TRAINING. 
, 2s. 6d. net. By V. H. ALLEMANDY. 
This book presents an experimental course of general ele- Crown 8vo. 1s. Gd. net 


mentary science, and is an attempt to save time for the boy f PAE. : i 
and labour for the teacher. It is divided into three sec- This book is intended for use in the Upper Classes of Ele- 


tions :—I, Simple measurements. II, Some Common Ap- mentary Schools and in Commercial and Evening Classes. 


paratus and Instruments. III, Properties of Water and THE BRITISH ISLES 


AE: By A. B. ArcHER, M.A 
EXPERIMENTAL DOMESTIC Illustrated. 2s. 6d. net. 
SCIENCE. This is the first book in a new series, forming a Secondary 
By R. H. Jones, M.8c., F.C.S. School course in Geography, and is suitable for the Lower 
With over 80 Illustrations and Diagrams. Crown 8vo. Middle Forms. 
20.90.06 AVENTURES ET MERVEILLES. 


This book provides a suggested course for Domestic Science 
Schools and Girls’ Schools generallv, based upon the view A Simple French Reader for Junior Forms. 


that Science can be directly and adequately taught in the By C. V. Catverr, B.A. 
kitchen. The chief scientific principles in their application Crown 8vo. 300 pp. Illustrated. 2s. Gd. net. 


to domestic subjects are made clear by drawing upon every- FRENCH TRANSLATION AND 


day experience, and by the aid of kitchen utensils and 


commodities. COMPOSITION. 
By H. J. CHAYTOR, M.A. ; ÇAU .À. 
EXPERIMENTAL MENSURA. y ie d re -: RENAULT, B.A 
TION. » rown ovo. 8. net. 
An Elementary Text-book of Inductive Geometry. SCIENCE AND EDUCATION. 
Ry H. S. Repcrove, B.Sc. (Lond.), F.C.S. Edited, with an Introduction, by Sir Ray LANKESTER. 
The special feature of this book is the combination instead 1s. Gd. net. 
of the usual separation of Elementary Geometry, Trigo- This volume contains seven lectures which were delivered 
nometry, and Mensuration. It is suitable for first and by Whewell, Faraday, Latham, Daubeny, Tyndall, Paget, 
second-year students of Technical Schools. and Hodgson before the Royal Institution in 1854. 


NorE.— Mr. Heinemann will be glad to hear from teachers who have manuscripts on educational matters which they desire to publish. 


LONDON: WILLIAM HEINEMANN, 20-21 Bedford St., W.C. 2. 
fee ls Weide a ee eee 
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NOTES AND. COMMENTS. 


The University Question. 

THe Education Act of 1918 calls urgently for a post- 
script in the shape of legislation directed towards 
making a full provision for University studies. In 
this matter England is notoriously behind every one 
of the leading nations of the world. At the beginning 
of 1914 there were over 17,000 students in the Univer- 
sity of Paris alone. Of this total over 3,000 were 
foreigners, attracted to Paris by the facilities for study 
and research. Here in England we have been content 
to set up a few provincial Universities and to add a 
few departments to Oxford and Cambridge. The new 
institutions have been cramped in their financial re- 
sources and have been compelled to do far too much 
work of a secondary school kind. The University of 
London remains as an amorphous body, with little or 
no sense of corporate life, a congeries of teaching insti- 
tutions with a system of examinations attached. The 
expected and proper result of the working of last year’s 
Act should be a large increase in the number of stu- 
dents who are able to pursue a University course with 
advantage. The secondary schools and continuation 
schools ought to discover and prepare a great wealth 
of latent ability, hitherto unregarded. But when this 
discovery is made there must be some opportunity to 
put it to use. The only way to provide this is to ex- 


tend and develop our arrangements for University 
training. 
* * * * 


The Need for Higher Education. 

STRANGELY enough, some people will be found to 
assert that University training can be overdone, that 
it is undesirable to have any great number of people 
spending their time in higher studies, because they 
will thereby be rendered superfluous, and therefore 
diseontented. This is precisely the argument which 
has been used against every proposal to extend ele- 
mentary education. The country farmer doesn't 
'" hold with " schooling because he thinks it a waste 
of time for boys who are to become labourers. Educa- 
tion is regarded as a social hall-mark, and a course at 
Oxford or Cambridge receives from the publie assay 
the highest stamp of all. In a civilized community 
education should not be a hall-mark, but a birth- 
right. Every child born in such a community should 
be entitled to the finest intellectual training of which 
he is capable. Not only does the social system owe 
this to the child, it owes it no less to itself, since its 
continued wellbeing depends on the amount of trained 
intelligence in its ranks. With us there seems to be 
an absurd fear that, as a community, we may reach a 
dangerous point of saturation in higher knowledge. 
The real danger comes from the under-education of 
those who are called to administer our affairs, and 
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from the continued ienorance of those who decide our 
destinies at elections. Let us suppose that all work- 
ing men had an educational equipment equal to that 
of the average Cabinet Minister—a modest enough 
demand— would it not follow that they would look for 
still higher attainments and efficiency in those they 
elected and in those who -managed the country's 
affairs? It is certain that they would be more respon- 
sive to ideas and better able to co-operate with intelli- 
gence in the task of improving our social system. 
* * * x* 

Immediate Reforms. 

Some necessary reforms in our University system 
should be made at once. In the fifteen modern Uni- 
versities and University colleges of England and 
Wales, as recorded in the Board of Education reports 
for 1911-12, the average salary of a professor was 
£628, with a maximum average for a single University 
of £710. The average salary of all other teachers was 
£137, with a maximum average for a single Univer- 
sity of £195 and a minimum of £82. More recently, 
Chairs have been advertised at £1,000, but the non- 
professorial staff is still grossly underpaid. The pro- 
mised State grant may help to improve matters. The 
administration of some of the modern Universities 
ealls for attention. Situated as they are in provincial 
cities, they are usually aided from the local rates, a 
form of support which is sometimes dearly bought, 
since it encourages the local City Councillor to seek 
notoriety by attacking the University. Thus in one 
city a man of this soaring type was able to carry a 
resolution that the local grant of £15,000 should be 
suspended until the University Council had agreed to 
dismiss a professor. In another city the Chairman 
of the Local Education Committee holds a paid post 
on the staff of the University to which his Committee 
allots an annual grant. In yet another place the local 
education official has declared his intention of bring- 
ing the University under the control of the Education 
Committee of the city. These things are wholly 
wrong, since the greatest service which the Universi- 
ties can perform is their historic one of providing 
centres of independent thought where teachers and 
students may express their views openly, even if these 
views run counter to the official opinion of the day. 
As things are, some University professors dare not 
risk giving offence to the local grocer who happens to 
be a member of the City Council. 

x o * * * 
Free Places in Secondary Schools. 

A COMMITTEE of the British Association recently 
issued a report on the free-place system. It works 
well, thev say, on the whole in schools where more 
than half the pupils are drawn from the publie ele- 
mentary schools. But they think that some “ free- 
placers” would derive more benefit from attending 
higher elementary, junior technical, or trade schools. 
They would limit free places to children under twelve, 


and have maintenance grants where strictly neces- 
sary. More generous scholarships to the Universities. 
are also suggested, and the Committee declares that 
it is nothing but a mockery to offer a scholarship of 
£40 or £50 a year to a boy whose parents cannot 
afford a substantial addition to this sum. These 
observations merit careful attention, since they are, in. 
effect, a condemnation of the free-place scheme as 
now worked. To begin with, there cannot be any very 
great number of seeondary schools in which more than 
half the pupils come from public elementary schools. 
The policy has been to shepherd all young aspirants 
into the secondary schools, and to regard higher ele- 
mentary, junior technical, and trade schools as an 
inferior substitute suitable for the second or third 
skimming of the elementary schools, after the cream 
had been transferred to the secondary school proper 
to make up the 25 per cent. of free admissions. In 
the light of this report, we must adjust our minds to 
the idea of a great diversity of secondary education, 
and we shall do well to dispense with the 25 per cent. 
requirement. 


X- * * * 
Local Schemes. 
PnRosaBLY the most important section of the 
Education Act. is the one which calls upon 


Local Authorities to submit schemes covering all 
forms of education in their areas. An indispens- 
able preliminary to such a scheme is a survey of 
the existing state of things, and this is already 
being undertaken. in many districts. The Director of 
Education for Manchester has lately submitted to his 
Committee a memorandum which is outspoken and 
constructive. Provision is required for 20,000 chil. 
dren in nursery schools, for 37,500 in central classes 
and higher elementary schools, and for 4,000 addi- 
tional places in secondary schools. New junior tech- 
nical and commercial schools are needed for about 
3,000 pupils, and continuation schools are wanted for 
20,000 within the next three years, the number rising 
to 40,000 within seven years. Special schools for 
physical and mental defectives are also needed, and 
the number of school clinics should be trebled. It 
these deficiencies are to be found in Manchester, we 
may expect. to find in the rest of the country a very 
grave state of affairs indeed, and it would be well if 
the authorities could publish a comprehensive Blue 
Book showing the condition of education as revealed 
by the reports of the local bodies. In the Manchester 
report there is no mention of schools which are not 
under public control, and this is especially remarkable 
in a district where there are many independent schools 
of varying quality. It is difficult to see how their 
existence can be ignored or how any trustworthy 
figures can be obtained if they are left out of accom: 
The right plan would be to recognize their work, in 
so far as it is good, and encourage them to plav their 
part as one of the “ forms of education within the 
ares." 
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Mental Tests. 


THE accepted method of testing mental power has 
so long been that of examinations that it is difficult 
ior us to realize that any other is possible. Yet 
Columbia University has lately decided to supplement 
the examination test by a series of psychological tests 
resembling those which have been used in selecting 
American candidates for commissions during the war. 
In the first instance these are to be applied at the 
matriculation stage. They are not objective tests of 
knowledge in various branches, but are rather in- 
tended to furnish an estimate of the candidate's 
general power and special aptitudes. The Army tests 
in America were a great success. In their early stages 
they were not strictly psychological, but aimed at 
classifying men according to their physique, previous 
occupation, intelligence, and school training. There- 
after came memory tests of various kinds, with tests 
of manual dexterity and reaction times. Special de- 
vices were constructed for the purpose of selecting 
men to act as look-outs on merchant ships, and one 
intended to test a man’s skill in the sighting and 
firing of a gun was adopted by the American Navy. 
Young officers were taught to estimate the fitness of 
their men for special tasks. By these methods new 
standards were set up, apart from the customary edu- 
cational tests. Here at home, the Leicestershire 
Education Committee, on the advice of the Director 
Mr. Brockington, has decided to abandon the eon: 
petitive examinations for scholarships. The result 
will be interesting, since the competitive examination 
is maintained, not merely to secure the selection of 
the best candidates, but chiefly to guard 


| es against any 
Jobbery or favouritism. 


Mr. Fisher on Teaching. 


THE President of the Board of Education recently 
visited Oxford and inspected the School of Instruction 
recently established by the War Office for the purpose 
of training teachers under the Army Education 
Scheme. In the course of an address to the stu- 
dents, Mr. Fisher said that the short course which 
those present were taking was rather in the nature 
of a hand gallop, but they were a body of men who 
had all received a good general education, and all that 
was aimed at in the course was to give them practical 
hints as to the best way in which they might use their 
general fund of knowledge in the instruction of others. 
The secret of good teaching was to make oneself abso- 
lutely certain that the class, even the most stupid 
member, should earry away something definite, two 
or three ideas at least— not facts, but ideas. They 
Should not seek to eram the class with facts, but 
rather to give them thoughts which would enable 
them to organize facts for themselves. 


* * * * 


THE DIET OF THE SCHOOL 
CHILD. 
By Dr. H. VALENTINE KNAGGS. 


For twenty years or more I have regularly been 
brought into contact with school children suffering 
from ill-health. It is very noticeable that children 
are not only very soon made ill by faulty diet, but 
that they are equally responsive to a correctly modi- 
fied diet, when that form of treatment is given to the 
exclusion of drugs. 

For several reasons it is undesirable to send a child 
to a boarding school with a special diet as part of its 
curriculum. Such special treatment is apt to excite 
jealousy among fellow scholars, besides entailing extra 
strain upon the kitchen department. 

As an alternative, I submit that the principals of 
boarding schools should themselves be proficient stu- 
dents of dietetics, food chemistry, and food values, 
and should also include these most vital and neces- 
sary subjects in the school curriculum. 

Wise principals will not blindly follow the general 
doctrines laid down in orthodox textbooks nor the 
statements of any one physician. Rather will they 
exercise their own critical discrimination and observa- 
tion, to assist which I very gladly submit my own 
doctrines as expounded here and elsewhere. 

The evils of the present system must be manifest 
to all who realize how vast and lamentable is the ill- 
ness among children generally, and how completely 
it accounts for the large proportion of individuals in- 
evitably graded ‘‘C3.’’ I grant that poor housing, 
defective sanitation, inadequate ventilation, and the 
overcrowding incidental to town life do exert a power- 
ful and baneful influence upon the growth and de- 
velopment of children, but I also maintain that faulty 
diet is the most potent evil of all, and the main factor 
in producing and continuing a defective population. 

It is not so much a matter of quantity as it is of 
quality and of the tvpes of food selected. 

I hold, and experience seems to confirm this, that 
a child over two vears of age should be given as much 
hard, dry, natural food as it asks for. 

I strongly object to mushes and soft pappy foods, 
because sooner or later they induce acidity and diges- 
tive troubles and altogether nullify the child*s natural 
instincts. The reason for this must be obvious. Not 
only is digestion strained by the regular use of 
mushes, but the very softness cf the repast leads to 
the bolting habit, the common precursor of events 
which lead to the C 3 state. All starchy nutriments 
eaten in a dry hard state are subjected to the action 
of the saliva, which converts the starch into a soluble 
malted type of nutriment which is readily assimilable. 
A child at school should not be given oatmeal por- 
ridge, because it is a mush. Crisp, dry oateake 
should be served instead. The child likes oatcake 
better than porridge, when used to eating it, and it 
agrees well with him, whereas oatmeal porridge, bread 
and milk, or grape nuts sopped in warm milk, al- 
though easy to prepare in large quantities, induce 
digestive difficulties which lead to tiredness and in- 
ability to concentrate the mental faculties. Milk 
puddings are equally bad when served at the midday 
meal as an after-eourse, But there are alternatives: 
for example, a stiff yve. pudding is. excellent, when 


} turned out of its ish. and then remade and, baked, 
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into dry stiff rice cakes or scones, which necessarily 
take time to masticate. A well baked Yorkshire pud- 
ding is, for the same reason, preferable to a soft type 
of batter. 

An article of diet, which, contrary to common be- 
lief, I have found to have much malign influence upon 
a child’s welfare, is fresh milk. I am personally con- 
vinced that it is a gross mistake to give children cow's 
milk as a beveruge, added to all the other foods which 
they are taking. Especially baneful is the habit of 
bringing a glass of fresh milk to the scholars at 
ll a.m. A far better plan is to let the child partake 
of an apple, a banana, or some other seasonable fresh 
raw fruit—or, still better, abstain till dinner time. 
The milk sugar present as one of the chief ingredients 
of fresh milk does not assimilate well if taken mixed 
up with a medley of other and often antagonistic 
foodstuffs. My own observations go to show that 
fresh milk is a good food if taken alone, as a baby 
imbibes it, or as an adult may take it during what is 
called the milk cure. In other cases the use of fresh 
milk should, as far as possible, be excluded from all 
dietaries. 

The best method of dealing with milk for school use, 
ulways providing it is pure and preservative free, 1s to 
buy a separator and at once separate the cream, which 
can be used for flavouring beverages or eaten with food, 
while the skimmed milk can be made into cottage 
cheese, which is one of the best body-building foods 
that a child can have. The cottage cheese is easily 
made by setting the skimmed milk in large shallow 
pans and leaving it there until it strongly curdles into 
a junket. The time to allow for this to happen ls 
usually short in summer time and much longer in the 
winter. It is not wise to make the junket artificially 
by means of rennet or lemon juice, as by this proce- 
dure the milk sugar is not altered. When milk sours 
naturally the milk sugar is transformed into lactic 
acid. When the junket has formed, the contents of 
the pan are poured into a cloth filter, and the curd 
which remains upon the cloth is actually best cheese. 
The flavour is greatly improved if 25 per cent. of 
fresh cream is added and well incorporated with the 
curd. Children thrive on cream and cottage cheese 
in a way that they could not possibly do if permitted 
to consume fresh milk freely as a beverage. 

Another important matter for considerution of every 
principal of a school is that of the consumption by 
ehildren of manufaetured sugar, whether taken as 
table sugar or as sweets. I look upon sugar as a very. 
concentrated type of food, and as such I think it 
should be used only as a condiment. As a food it is 
apt to induce acidity. It is highly important to teach 
each child the truth of this statement. Sugar, sweets, 
or chocolates should be rationed, and the child should 
be led to do this voluntarily. 

Moreover, the usual dried fruits, in the shape of 
figs, dates, prunes, and raisins, or ''fruit and nut 
cakes,’’ are the best forms in which a child can take 
sugar. These are natural types of sugared food, and 
they satisfy the normal child craving for sweet things. 

There are the best possible reasons for giving chil- 
dren a good quantity of salad each day, as well as 
casserole-cooked vegetables. No animal can be healthy 
for long unless some raw food is taken during the 
day. Salad should be carefully washed, hand-picked, 
and appetizingly served. Children get to like it very 


much after a time. In my booklet on salads,* I 
have shown how erroneous is the plea that salads are 
only available during the summer months. Celery und 
watercress are at their best during the colder seasons 
of the year. They come as a change from the lettuce, 
mustard and eress, radishes, and other varieties which 
rightly belong to the summer time. Salads supply the. 
organic mineral salts in just that right combination of 
dosage which Nature requires. Salad supplies the best 
possible material for building and consolidating the 
fast-growing organism of the child. Unfortunately, 
the very word "' salad ” is anathema at many boarding 
schools, because of difficulties raised in the kitchen 
department. No one likes the task of washing salads, 
especially when the water is very cold. It is also a 
tedious process if much of it has to be done. It be- 
comes, therefore, a question of educating and conciliat- 
ing cooks and scullery maids, in their own interests, 
as well as to ensure the health and welfare of the 
rising generation. 

As far as the general arrangement of meals is con- 
cerned, I strongly advocate three meals a day: 


(1) breakfast, (2) midday dinner, and (3) supper. No 
food should be taken between these meals. The fol- 
lowing menu is an excellent type, suitable for an 


average school child, when times are normal and sup- 
plies abundant and inexpensive : — 

Breakfust.—An egg, or 2 oz. of cottage cheese, or 
1ioz. of ground nuts, such as shelled pine- -kernels, 
almonds, hazels or w alnuts ; brown bread and butter; 
a little jam or marmalade. Hot lemon barley-water 
would make the best beverage. Tea, coffee, und 
cocoa are not suitable for children. 

Dinner.—Fish, or meat, or poultry; potatoes, baked 
in their skins; casserole-cooked green vegetables; and 
bread. As second course, a jam roll or boiled fruit 
pudding would be appropriate. Cold water would be 
a good beverage here. Children in vegetarian schools. 
could take ground nuts, ordinary cheese, or an egg dish 
as an alternative to the flesh foods named. The nuts 
should not be cooked in hot fat or made up into rissoles 
or ' roasts,’’ as when this is done the nut fats become 
decomposed and markedly indigestible. The boiled 
puddings can be made with ground nuts or nut suet 
in the place of meat suet or lard. Nuts are not in- 
digestible when used in boiled puddings, because the 
process does not subject the nut fats to a higher tem- 
perature than that of boiling water—viz. 212° Fahr. 

Supper.—2 oz. of cottage cheese or ordinary cheese, 
or l} oz. of ground or w hole nuts; mixed salad, with a 
dressing of oil, lemon, and sugar; oateakes, or rice 
scones, or hard wholemeal biscuits and. butter. Hot. 
clear vegetable soup would be a wholesome beverage 
at this meal. 

Every principal will realize that temperamental con- 
siderations are important and that all children cannot 
be dieted alike. My own opinion is that there comes 
a time in the evolutionary development of every indi- 
vidual when the habit of flesh-food eating becomes: 
esthetically and physically distasteful, and that on no 
account whatever should any child w ith a marked dis- 
inclination for flesh foods be forced, or even tempted, 
to eat them. All boarding schools would do well, 
therefore, to take into consideration the necessity of 
understanding the subject of scientific fool values, 
with this possibility in mind. — 
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WHAT THE SCHOOLBOY MAKES 
OF IT ALL. 
By MARGARET CORNER, M.A. 


My curiosity to know what the school child makes 
of it all was less keen when I taught girls. School- 
girls, while personally more mature than boys, expend 
less thought and attention on externals and systems. 
Teaching subsequently in a boys’ school, however, I 
discovered that they have more impersonal opinions. 
They discuss subjects of external and general import, 
though their judgments may be simply those they 
have heard from their elders. I soon gathered that 
they must have a number of ideas on the system of 
whieh they are the subject—some of them perhaps 
their own; the majority, no doubt, those of their 
parents. 

Our professional conflict with the lay mind of the 
parent usually leads us to the conclusion that, al- 
though we submit, sometimes sorrowfully, to his right 
over his own child in particular, he knows nothing 
about education in generul. 

We are quite accustomed to say that the average 
Britisher takes no interest in education, but he is not 
without opinions on the system of school as it stands. 
He might find it difficult to formulate these to a pro- 
fessional, but he is almost sure to have expressed 
them in his own circle. 

I was sure that these opinions would never be com- 

municated to me wittingly, but I might extract some 
part of them by means of a device. 
I therefore invited Upper School boys, at chance 
times when a period was to be filled in, to write a 
letter explaining to some correspondent what school 
would be like if it were just as they would have it. I 
explained that no particular school should be taken 
into account, and said the letters might be written 
with the utmost frankness—that a candid opinion, 
indeed, was the only one of any value to me. I added 
an assurance that the letters would never be referred 
to, or meet any other eye but mine. I took care that 
no class knew beforehand of the letter. 

The letters suffered, no doubt, from all the faults 
of impromptu composition; certainly thev could not 
be exhaustive, but undoubtedly the more important of 
the points that had been frequently subject to discus- 
sion at home, must have sprung into the mind even 
at such short notice. I became possessed of over a 
hundred (107) letters, representing, on the whole, as 
many independent opinions. A few descended to per- 
sonalities, and some of the smaller minds gave air to 
their private resentments; one smarted under a pro- 
hibition concerning a fountain pen, while another 
found fault with the pattern of his school cap. But 
there were few letters from which at least one opinion 
of general application could not be extracted. 

Sports formed the summum bonum of most boys’ 
ideal school life, and fifty-seven enlarged on the theme. 
In some cases it formed the only topic, and was dis- 
cussed in all its delightful possibilities. So many, or 
all, afternoons in the week were to be devoted to 
sports, matches arranged, a cycling club organized, 
other games besides football and cricket should be 
practised, shooting (six) enforced, more '' gym.” (18) 
arranged; and in particular swimming seemed to 
recommend itself as one of the most desirable of 
exercises. 


Almost as many boys expressed themselves on the 
question of home-work. There is indubitably a wide- 
spread and sincere feeling among the boys and their 
parents that the former are overworked. A number 
of boys endeavoured to justify their attitude. They 
urged that five or six hours’ ‘‘mental’’ work daily 
wus more than sufficient; they had a good deal to say 
on health, fresh air, and exercise, or argued that the 
output would improve on less hours of work. Several 
suggested that they would willingly do more home- 
work in winter if it could be diminished in summer. 
Not one hinted that he could do more on the whole, 
though three would raise no objection if the school 
hours were a little longer. Eight, however, wanted 
to have them shortened, but some of these were 
obvious slackers. Five boys suggested that the same 
number of hours should be arranged to begin at 
7 or 8 a.m. 

On the subject of holidays and recreation, there 
were authoritative pronouncements. ‘‘ With regard 
to holidays, I think they are highly necessary. Even 
the most durable of boys require a time of rest. 
Keeping your brain at work for long periods without 
any intervals of rest is very trying to the nerves, and 
is apt to lead to brain fever ’’; or, again, ‘‘ Recreation 
is very necessary, however short it may be, provid- 
ing it comes regular.’’ Four people suggested that 
holidays might be shorter in winter and longer in 
summer. 

Discipline was mentioned by thirty-seven writers. 
Of the fourteen who proposed the abolition of ' de- 
tention ° (when the weekly half-holiday has to be 
forfeited), some no doubt voiced a personal feeling, 
due to bitter memories, but others urged that the 
system was futile and a mere waste of time, with no 
good result. Five put forward corporal punishment as 
a substitute (and always on the ground of less time 
expended), but seven thought that this also might he 
less in quantity. One declared frankly that he pre- 
ferred punishment to sarcasm. Eleven boys, on the 
other hand, were for the strict maintenance of dis- 
eipline. Cheating and cribbing were often complained 
of, and hints given as to how they might be obviated. 
(I am not at all sure that it was not the experts in 
the art who complained most bitterly and offered the 
most abundant remedies.) One boy only, who may 
or may not have heard of the Little Commonwealth, 
thought that & corhmittee of boys might be useful in 
this connexion. : 

This suggestion interested me, and I took an op- 
portunity of conveving it to my own form (Upper 
Fourth). Its extraordinary novelty attracted, and, 
after its possibilities had been eagerly canvassed, I 
suggested that the scheme should be carefully thought 
over and perhaps discussed. After a due interval I 
again, without the form's knowing beforehand of my 
intention,; requested a letter with each boy's full, 
frank, and confidential opinion on a self-government 
committee. The answers displayed thought, frank- 
ness, and an overwhelming majority against the pro- 
posal. In their opinion, the boys on the committee 


.would use the opportunity to work off personal 


grudges, or the punishments would throughout be too 
lenient (they are unable, evidently, to get rid of the 
idea that they are a set of allies working against the 
common enemy, the master); since, they consider, one 
boy could not tell of another, cribbing would continue 
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and get worse. They anticipated a great increase of 
tighting, jealousy, hatred, bullying. 

The greatest difficulty seemed—would a committee 
punish its own members? On the other hand, the 
boys would have a court of appeal beyond the master, 
and his hastiness, involving injustice, would cease to 
have effect. They thought that the master’s great 
difficulty in punishing is that, all too often, he does 
not know, and has not time to get at the truth. 

The subjects of instruction interested many boys. 
It was noteworthy how many expressed a dislike for 
botany and Nature study or a thorough conviction of 
its uselessness (fourteen). '' Botany,” said one, '' is 
absolutely no good at all in à smart young fellow's 
life." Singing meets with similar disapproval (ten). 
The important subjects most writers accept as 
essential. Only four boys pleaded for less mathe- 
matics, eight for more, and two others asked for the 
national introduction of the metric system. Lan- 
guages are much desired. Many asked for additional 
languages—Russian, Spanish, Italian—or dwelt on 
their use and importance in general (fifteen). Only 
one said that German should be abolished ('' after the 
war ’’); most mentioned it with French. A few re- 
marks were offered on English, the importance of 
which does not seem to be appreciated. One declared 
it to be '' very boaring’’ and one asked for '' poems 
and not grammar." <A few refer to spelling. The 
ancient languages receive condemnation from three 
writers, but four admitted their value. One asked 
that such a subject might be optional and the lessons 
held after school. The general opinion on geography 
coincided with this quotation: '' Geography ought to 
be taught, but not 'a picee of water surrounded by 
land is a lake,’ but different railways and stations 
and what their Terminousi are." ‘‘ More interesting '' 
lessons, as on the *' formation of the war,” were asked 
for (three). 

Apart from personalities, little was said on the 
teaching. One discussed method in some detail. There 
were one or two bold assertions that masters who 
cannot control their classes ought not to teach. But 
the most definite feeling in this connexion is against 
the so-called lady teacher. I cannot here discuss how 
far she may be eonsidered to have been a suecess in 
boys’ schools on the whole, but unquestionably she is 
not looked on favourablv by the boys in this school. 
She is discussed twelve times, and no one has a word 
of praise for her. A few sneer, '' She may undoubt- 
. edly be very clever," but the majority content them- 
selves with demanding her instant expulsion. Two 
people refrain from such unequivocal criticism, but 
that is only from pity. "They are disgusted with those 
boys who ''take advantage '"" of her (she seems to 
them too weak to look after her own advantage). 
Rather an interesting light on her possibilities as 
whipping-boy for the masters is shed by the following : 
‘If a master uses a cane the pupil will keep quiet, 
but revenge on the master, or if they do not get a 
chance they will take the opportunity on the lady 
teacher!" Nor am I prepared to say that this does 
not occur. 

One last quotation shows from which class these 
views were drawn. '' Nature study could also be 
done away with, as not many people go in for that 
kind of thing; they nearly all go in for typists or 
junior and senior clerks.” 
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VOCATIONAL EDUCATION. 
By Professor JOHN DEWEY. 
[Coneluded, | 


SOCIAL TRAINING. 

By social competency I mean the necessity for a 
certain surrounding atmosphere and spirit in con- 
nexion with the industrial and physical training, the 
necessity for methods of training, the necessity for 


‘methods of industrial management and operation which 


will promote civic efficiency and the co-operative spirit. 
The industry should be run as far as possible on a 
democratic basis. Co-operation in respect to sharing 
in products or in profits is not nearly so important as 
the co-operation in the method of management. The 
aim should be to secure training of persons in and for 
groups. This means, of course, putting individuals in 
positions of responsibility as rapidly as they are pre- 
pared to take it, to give them the experience of direct- 
ing, of leading as well as of being led, so as to initiate 
the individuals into what at the present time are so 
largely the mysterious secrets of trade management 
and of the marketing of goods, taking men out from 
the haphazard industrial education which individuals 
now get, whether in school or in labour itself, which 
leaves so many of them totally unfitted for anything 
beyond routine labour under the direction of others. 


EDUCATION FOR LEISURE. 

No mere schemes of Governmental action will ever 
make a success without this educational reconstruc- 
tion. Education for leisure and for the purposes of 
sensible, well-ordered and esthetic recreation, covers 
what we already call the rudiments of a general edu- 
cation., In other words, they should be inspiring and 
releasing rather than disciplinary and scholastic. Just 
as music has been found to be a practical human 
necessity in our camps at present and just as pro- 
vision for various kinds of social sesthetie recreation 
seems to be a practical human necessity, so of course 
these same things continued and extended would con- 
stitute a large part of the type of a vocational educa- 
tion preparing for the leisure time of the labourer after 
the war. 

Probably the greatest social waste which exists at 
present is our failure to detect tastes, capacity, and 
ability and find for them the channels in which they 
can operate with advantage to their possessors and 
with usefulness to others. We either put all indi- 
viduals through an undifferentiated training—a  re- 
quired uniform training—in the pious hope that it will 
catch some of them; or else, under the name of an 
elective system, we permit individuals to drift along 
according to their own untrained and unenlightened 
wishes from moment to moment. We have as yet, 
I think, absolutely no conception of the possibilities 
of an education, both with respect to personal happi- 
ness and social usefulness, which should engage youths 
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in activities sufficiently varied and sufficiently produc- 
tive to detect their capacity, needs, and powers. 


THe Part or HIGHER EDUCATION. 


The social idealism of the young people of our 
country has not been genuinely touched and called 
upon in times of peace, and we have, I think, to 
admit that one of the features of the war system has 
been that hundreds of thousands of young men have 
been brought to view their training and their capacity 
in the light of social needs and demands. We all know 
how large are the organized resources of the sciences 
of physiology, hygiene, medicine, political economy, 
psychology; how these sciences have been organized 
and mobilized on a large scale for national use. Now, 
through this fact, hundreds and thousands of scientific 
and technical men have learned in an intense way new 
lessons concerning the social importance of their par- 
ticular branch of knowledge and skill. There are, for 
example, over two hundred youths of our country who 
have been trained in our schools in the science of 
psychology who are immediately going to have their 
activities put to actual national use. That is one 
illustration with which I happen to be personally 
familiar, but it merely indicates what is going on in 
all lines on account of the war throughout this 
country. They have been given a chance to trans- 
late specialized knowledge into some direct public and 
national service. I don’t think that if many of the 
men have a chance to use their specialized learning, 
their scientific knowledge, or their artistic skill after 
the war in some constructive form of national service, 
they will be impelled to withdraw into their former 
aloof seclusion and continue to carry on their work 
in the remote over-specialized, over-technical way in 
which most of us were carrying it on before. 


SoME OBJECTIONS. 


There is one answer, not exactly a reply, but a 
rejoinder to some such project as I have endeavoured 
here to paint in its large outline, and that is the old 
answer: it is impracticable, for it has never been 
done. I should like to ask one question: is it prac- 
ticable to expect a more ordered and a more har- 
monious and peaceful type of social life in the future 
except upon the foundation and substructure of an 
educational system which has been framed on a large 
scale for this particular purpose? The nations of the 
world have found the capital and resources, the money 
by the billion, for the maintenance of the social values 
and standards of these countries when they were 
threatened with disintegration by an enemy from 
without. Is it not absurd to say that the resources 
and the money may not be made available nationally 
for a positive and constructive development and order- 
ing of the social values in time of peace? 

Whatever mistakes or blunders and defects there 
have been in our preparation in the last few 


months, I think it has been demonstrated that it 
is possible to organize and mobilize the intellec- 
tual and moral resources, as well as the finan- 
cial resources of the nation in a period of national 
stress. If the educators will take upon themselves 
the primary responsibility for settling down to a 
consummation and elaboration of the scheme, I am 
sure that they will find among the men in science and 
the men in art, painting, music, and so on, among the 
statesmen of the country, and among the larger- 
visioned captains of industry, a kind of co-operative 
assistance which will enable a plan to be worked out 
so that we shall not continue inert, unprepared, going 
on with & policy of patching up and of muddling 
through till some other social catatrophe, even greater 
than the present one, shall overwhelm us. 


AUTRES MCEURS. 


ComE, my Muse, a lofty pean; cleave me now the empy- 
rean; though the task be Herculean, though with but a 
chasten'd joy, 

‘Tis a case for lyric fire, though in numbers '' by desire ”; 
sing the new millennial Higher Education of the Boy: 

Nay, your strings could not be flat in such a part to tear a 
= in; you shall walk in silk and satin by the editorial 
ee, 

Hymn the dirge of Greek departed and the swift decease 
of Latin, hail the -atics and the -amics and the -ologies 
with me. 


Though the way of Peace be shrouded, though the sky be 
overclouded, though the journal still be crowded with 
the tales of civil war, 

Though the nascent League of Nations, and the farthest 
occupations, leave our mutual relations just a little as 
before ; 

Gone for ever is the dreamy maze of rv To and riényi—’tis an 
earnest that the seamy side of life hath passed away, 

That the Future, oleaginous, electrified, and steamy, in a 
Halo of Efficiency, is dawning with the day. 


Now shall every tender scion track the daisy, dandelion; 
count the ohm and eke the ion, ‘neath the egis of the 
Board, 

Or evolve a new and better sparking-plug or carburetter (lo, 
the nation may beget another Mr. Henry Ford !), 

Cultivate a predilection for the dainties of dissection, be 
revealing for inspection things the ancient might not 
know, 


Show that lepus his appendix may retain with circumspec- 


tion, prove that anodon concealeth many ganglia in his 
toe. 


And for history and grammar shall the neo-coach and 
crammer teach the swinging of the hammer and the 
handling of the file, 

And in place of rhyming neatly shall their man be armed 
completely for the art of stoking featly, raising crane, 
or sinking pile: 

So, my Muse, you must be speeding to a course of spccial 
reading, for you surcly will be needing to renew your 
stock-in-trade, 

And discard withal for ever your Parnassian birth and 
breeding, or content vou with existence, sad and silent, 
in the shade. A. C. B. 
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EURHYTHMICS. 


A REPLY TO “MUSICUS” 
M. J. DALCROZE. 


BY 


To the Editor of “ The Educational Times.” 


MONSIEUR,—Je viens de lire l'article consacré par votre col- 
laborateur “ Musicus” à ma méthode de Rythmique. Il est 
«oneu dans un ton d'ironie facile que je ne veux pas employer 
en ma réponse, alors méme quil puisse me paraitre permis 
envers un critique anonyme qui paralt ne pas avoir lu les 
ouvrages qui composent ma méthode, et qui parle par consé- 
quent de ce quil ne connait pas. Si " Musicus” avait songé à 
m'écrire particuli¢rement ou à profiter de mon séjour à Londres 
(séjour annoncé depuis un mois déjà), je me serais fait un véri- 
table plaisir de le mettre au courant du contenu de ma méthode, 
qui comprend non seulement lenseignement de Ja Rythmique 
(élément physiologique de la musique) mais l'étude approfondie 
des tonalités, des accords, des modulations, ete., ainsi que de 
lharmonie au piano. Le tout forme Ja matière de nombreux 
volumes. Je lui aurais dit aussi qui Je nai jamais cherché à 
combattre les méthodes de chant. existantes, ni à leur substituer 
la mienne, Aucune comparaison ne peut du reste étre tentée, 
puisque mes efforts pédagogiques portent surtout sur le déve- 
loppement logique des facultés auditives et sur celui du sens 
métrique et du sentiment rythmique, qu'aucun enseignement 
musical, à ma connaissance, ne fait entrer en son programme 
autrement qu'en théorie. En écrivant ma méthode j'ai sim- 
plement cherché à combler une lacune, et les musiciens qui l'ont 
étudiée sérieusement veulent bien reconnaitre que J'y ai réussi. 
I] est à souhaiter que d'autres pédagogues musicaux se livrent à 
des recherches du même genre poussés par cette conviction, qui 
est la mienne, quil] ne sutt pas d'apprendre aux enfants à 
chanter et à jouer du piano, mais quil convient de les mettre à 
méme d'écouter la musique, d'apprécier les rapports des mélodies 
et des harmonies, les oppositions et. les mélanges de tonalités. Et 
d'autre part que la logique exige que l'enfant ressente les mouve- 
ments de la musique avant de les noter et que son appréciation 
se base ainsi sur des expériences personnelles, 

En ce qui concerne l'enseignement de l'improvisation au piano, 
je conviens qu'il est impossible de donner du génie à des enfants 
qui n'ont que du talent, ni même du talent à ceux qui n'en pos- 
sedent pas naturellement. Mais une expérience de 25 ans de 
professorat me permet d’atirmer que des études spéciales sont en 
état de permettre à des élèves non anormaux de s'exprimer 
musicalement au piano d'une façon personnelle et d'improviser 
dans un style simple des accompagnements de lieds, des chorals 
et des danses — résultats que l'enseignement usuel des conserva- 
toires ne cherche (que je sache) nullement à obtenir, et qui con- 
tribueront certainement à renforcer la musicalité générale du 
peuple. Développer le tempérament musical et les moyens 
individuels d'expression des enfants c'est musicaliser la “ famille,” 
élever le niveau artistique de la societé et fournir demain aux 
artistes-nés des publics plus sensibles et plus intelligents. — C'est 
ainsi favoriser le progrés artistique de la race. 

Je vous serai trés obligé de bien vouloir publier ces quelques 
mots de réponse ainsi que l'avant-propos de mes démonstrations 
de 24 et 25 janvier au Princes Theatre. 

Veuillez agréer, cher Monsieur, l'expression de mes sentiments 
les plus distingués, E. JaAQUEs-DALCROZE. 


The following is a translation of the above letter : — 
To the Editor of ‘* The Educational Times.” 


BS1n,—I have read the article by your contributor, ** Musicus,” 
which deals with my method of eurhythmics. It is written in a 
style of cheap irony which I do not care to use in my reply, although 
I think it would be allowable towards an anonymous critic who does 
not appear to have read my textbooks, and who, in consequence, is 
speaking of things of which he has no real knowledge. If ** Musicus” 
had thought of writing to me, or of taking advantage of my stay in 
London (announced a month ago), it would have been a pleasure to 
me to have explained the scope of my method, which covers not 
only the teaching of rhythmic movement (the physiological element 
in music), but also the thorough study of tone, chords, modulations, 
&c., as well as harmony at the piano. The whole method comprises 
several volumes. I should have told him, also, that I have never 
tried to combat existing methods of singing, nor to substitute my 
method for them. Moreover, no comparison can be made, since the 
aim of my teaching is the logical development of the hearing facul- 
ties and of metric and rhythmic feeling, which no other system of 
teaching music, so far as I know, embraces, otherwise than in 
theory. In writing my books I have simply tried to fill a gap, and 
musicians who have studied them seriously recognize that I have 
succeeded. It is to be hoped that other teachers of music will make 
similar experiments under the influence of my own conviction that 
it is not enough to teach children to sing and to play the piano, but 
that they should be given the power of listening to music, of appre- 
ciating the interrelation of melody and harmony, and of one key 
to another. On the other hand, logic demands that the child feel 
the movement of music before noting it, and that his apprcciation 
should thus be based on individual experience. 

As regards the teaching of improvisation at the piano, I agree 
that it is not possible to give genius to children who have only 
talent, nor even talent to those who have none naturally; but a 
teaching experience of twenty-five years enables me to state that 
special studies make it possible for pupils who are not below the 
normal to express themselves musically at the piano and in an in- 
dividual way, and to improvise in a simple stylethe accompaniments 
to songs, chorales, and dances. These are results which the usual 
teaching in schools of music does not, so far as I know, try to 
obtain, and which will certainly help to strengthen the general 
musicality of the nation. Developing the musical temperament 
and individual powers of expression of children means bringing 
music into family life, raising the artistic level of society, providing 
for future artists more sensitive and intelligent audiences, thus 
helping the artistic progress of the race. 

I shall be grateful if you will kindly publish this short reply, as 
well as my introductory remarks at the Demonstrations held on 
January 24 and 25 at the Prince's Theatre. 

I am, &c., (Signed) E. JAQUES-DALCROZE. 

[We regret that the report of the introductory remarks mentioned 
by M. Dalcroze is longer than our space allows. It may be ob- 
tained from the London School of Dalcroze Eurhythmics, Store 
Street, W.C. 1.] 


To the Editor of “ The Educational Times.” 


Sig,—Probably many musicians will agree with “ Musicus ” 
when he questions “ whether the bulk of the best music is in 
need of or is suited for" realization in terms of bodily 
movement. 

If the claim of eurhythinicians in this regard is a just one, 
then the principle could be extended to poetry, in which rhythm 
is essential. We should then have poetry in plastics) But does 
any one want to realize a sonnet in terms of bodily movement ? 
Music does more for eurhythmics than eurhythinies for music. 

M. Dalcroze’s system is so beautiful, it seems a pity to make 
a false or exaggerated claim for that which in itself is most 
excellent. MARION CAHILL. 
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SUBJECTS AND METHODS. 


The Ghastly Failure of '' History " Teaching. 


HisTORY is the most important of all subjects of instruction, 
because it embraces human evolution, ethies, and citizenship. 
Our common-school arithmetic is an abomination of desolation, 
and our ordinary “history” teaching a ghastly failure. These 
two subjects are the worst taught of «the curriculum in this 
country, and probably all over the civilized world, barbarian 
tribes being happily free from the bondage. With arithmetic I 
have here no special concern. No discussion of this nature can 
lead to an effective educational point unless one states the basis 
on which all the activities of school, college, or University should 
play their part. So let this be the fundamental proposition : 
The aim of education should be service of family and commonirealth, 
hosed on industry, inspired by history, and perpetually related to the 
claims of the larger circle of humanity. TE you do not accept this 
hasis, I must, for present purposes, leave you in the outer dark- 
ness; but kindly remember, as you retire&to that outer circle, 
that neither religion nor citizenship has ever devised a better 
term for practical loyalty than service. 

What is meant by the phrase “inspired by history”? A 
modern philosopher, Auguste Comte, has said that “history is 
the true guide of life,” and illustrated the maxim by his admir- 
able Calendar of Great Men, which is too little known by 
teachers. An ancient philosopher, of a very different type, 
expressed the same essential idea thus :— 

Seeing we are compassed about with so great a cloud of wit- 
nesses, let us lay aside every weight, and the sin which doth so 


easily beset us, and let us run with patience the race that is 
set before us. 


And, in this discussion, we may take it that the besetting sins 
are indifference to civie duties and to the social issues round 
which gather human admiration, hope, and love. As a matter of 
fact, our girls and boys get exceedingly little life-guidance out. of 
their history lessons, and, instead of being inspired. by a noble 
“cloud of witnesses,” our young citizens are bored by a mob of 
skeleton names which rattle their bones through “manuals” and 
eXamination-papers. In such a rattling, note this :— 

In 1646, Turenne invaded Bavaria, and, in 1647, the Elector 
signed with France the Treaty of Ulm. Though the French had 
failed in Spain before Lerida, and though the progress of the 
French armies in the Netherlands had been momentarily checked, 
the Imperialists had no chance of victory. In 1018, to punish the 
Elector of Bavaria for renouncing the Treaty of Ulm, Turenne 
overthrew him in May at the Battle of Zusmarshausen, and 
French troops occupied the Electorate. In July the capture of 
Tortosa . . . : 


And so on through a book crammed with such material. If the 
hook were entitled a “ Chronology,” one would say nothing. It 
is called a “History.” Even Freeman's "General Sketch of 
European History” (“ meant for schools," says the preface), good 
as it is for a student's reference, has too much of the same awful 
rattle. For example :-— 

During the reign of Mahmoud the First, who reigned from 1730 
‘to 1754, in a war which began in 1737, the Turks, by the Peace of 
Belgrade in 1739, recovered from Austria the city of Belgrade, and 
.all that had been given up by the Peace of Passarowitz, . . . 


In 1913 I walked into a Bombay high school where a history 
lesson was being given. Nothing in social evolution is more 
interesting than the story of India, or of the human relations of 
India and England. And the first thing I heard on entering a 
classroom. where some very intelligent Hindu lads were being 
“taught” was this question by the teacher (I think a Parsee) : 

" In 1626, what demand did the Parliament make of Charles 
the First ?” 

And even now I have scarcely recovered from the shock this 
idiotic question gave me. Those young fellows had at least one 
justification if they afterwards swelled the “Indian unrest” ! 
I do not blame the Parsee. I blame certain bureaucrats and 
certain conventions that have their home nearer London. 

For devotion at a crisis England turns out citizens second to 
none in the world for spirit and resourcefulness) Witness the 


recent, War. But wars pass, and citizenship endures. Towards 
the construction of an ideal of citizenship in our globe-circling 
Commonwealth what do the ordinary history manuals and les- 
sons contribute ? Are our young people encouraged to believe 
that history lessons have any such use and purpose? Do they 
feel moved by history as, for instance, Mme Roland was moved 
hy the brave tales in. Plutarch’s " Parallel. Lives,” or Alexander 
(who put a Homer papyrus under his pillow) by the scenes of 
the "Iliad? ?/ And if not, why not ? l1 can say for myself that 
I had passed through years of an elementary school, and gained 
a teachers certificate, before it dawned on me that history ought 
to inspire, and that it might, if looked at rightly, disclose the 
glory of a Cloud of Witnesses. 

Among all the nations, we British have had, and still. have, 
the most multitudinous contacts, geographical and human, with 
varieties of colour, custom, language, and faith. We ought te 
be the premier people for enthusiastic interest in history, for 
history is the memory of peoples and you can never truly 
understand any people till you acquire some adequate. know- 
ledge of the contents of their memory. F. J. GovLr. 


Modern Languages. 

THe Education Committee of the London County Council held 
a eonference on January 23 for the purpose of. discussing the 
report of the Government Committee on Modern Languages. 
Sir Cyril Cobb, who presided, said that a knowledge of each 
other's languages was the best means of promoting a good under- 
standing between peoples. The County Council had recognized 
this in a practical way by promoting the teaching of foreign lan 
guages in its own schools and institutes and by helping to found 
chairs at the London University, where they had two professor- 
ships of French, two of German, and one each of Italian and 
Russian. Mr. Stanley Leathes, Chairman of the Government 
Committee, said that the Committees Report, however obvious 
its conclusions might seem, revealed the neglect of modern lan- 
guages among us. It was necessary to give stimulus to this 
branch of study, and to convince people that in democratic 
countries a knowledge of languages was a national necessity a3 
well as a profitable investment. This latter aspect was Important, 
because it would lead the way to higher considerations, such as 
the value of modern languages as part of general education. No 
part of onr national education—not even. science terching—had 
fallen so far below the standard of national and individual needs 
as had the teaching of modern languages. French was universally 
admitted to be necessary, and, in his opinion, German would also 
have to be studied so long as Germany took rank as an nnportant 
nation. 

Lord Crewe spoke of the value of the Report, and said that 
the aim of modern-language teaching should be to secure pre- 
eision without pedautry. The impulse given to language studies 
during the War should be continued. 

Sir Herbert Hambling, deputy Chairman of Barclay’s Bank, 
urged the importance of modern languages in commercial life. 
He said that such knowledge would enable beginners in business 
to obtain lucrative posts. To this, Dr. R. M. Burrows, Principal 
of King's College, made the pertinent reply that in business life 
a knowledge of languages often meant that the linguist was 
kept. to the narrow groove of foreign correspondence, receiving 
poor salaries and gaining no promotion. Our own experience of 
the ways of business houses confirms this, and makes us believe 
that it is a poor service to a boy to encourage him to study 
modern languages from a strictly commercial point of view, 
leading him to hope that he is thereby assuring for himself 
success and advancement in business life. Dr. Burrows quoted 
the case of a clerk who shrewdly concealed his knowledge of 
languages because he knew that by revealing it he would’ get 
into a blind-alley job and Jose all chance of promotion. 

This discussion illustrates the inherent fallacy of the demand 
that schools shall give vocational training. From the employer’s 
point of view it is very convenient, but from that of the pupil 
it is very harmful. The case for more extended study of modern 
languages rests on the fact that everybody ought to have the 
opportunity of learning them, regardless of their particular work 
inlife  - 
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CHRONICLE OF EDUCATION. 


11 Jan.—Dr. Henry Bond elected Master of Trinity Hall, Cam- 
bridge. 

17 Jan.—Issue of Board of Education Circulars on Grants for 
Elementary Education (Circular 1088). 

18 Jan.—lIssue of Board of Education Circulars on Avoidance of 
Broken Terms, Abolition of Fees in Elementary Schools, 
and Exercise of Powers under the Employment of 
Children Act. 

18 Jan.— Dinner of American University men engaged in over- 
seas service. Speeches by Mr. Fisher and Admiral Sims. 

20 Jan.—Opening of Canadian Khaki College at Bramshot 
Camp. 

29 Jan.—Lmperial College of Science and Technology : Meeting 
of past and present students. Resolution passed in favour 
of obtaining a charter constituting the College an inde- 
pendent University of Technology, with power to grant 
its own degrees. 

3 Feb.—Demonstration at Kingsway Hall iu. support. of the 
formation of a Ministry of Health. Speech by Dr. 
Addison. 

8 Feb, — Reception to Overseas Teachers. 


Announcements. 


19 Feb.—British Psychological Society : Special General Meet- 
ing, 8 p.m., to discuss the reconstitution of the Society. 

21 Feb.— Entertainment of thirty French Women Teachers at 
Hamilton House, Mabledon Place, by the National Union 
of Teachers and the London Teachers! Association. 

231-22 Feb.—The Annual General Meeting of the Association of 
Technical Institutions will be held at the Clothworkers’ 
Hall, Mincing Lane, London, E.C., on Friday and Satur- 
day, 21 and 22 February. 

The chair will he taken at 10.30 a.m. on the Friday 
by the President, Sir Alfred Keogh, G.C.B., LL.D., 
Rector of the Imperial College of Science and Tech- 
nology, South Kensington. The President-elect. is the 
Right Hon. Lord Sydenham of Combe, G.C.S.I., G.B.E., 
F.R.S., who will deliver his Presidential Address on the 
Friday morning. 
Papers will be read on “Works Schools,” by Prof. 

Eustice, of the Southampton University College ; Mr. 
R. W. Ferguson, B.Sc, Educational Organizer, Messrs. 
Cadbury Bros, Ltd. Bournville; and Principal J. C. 
Maxwell Garnett, C.B.E., M.A., Manchester College of 
Technology. Principal H. Scehofield, M.B.E., B.Sc., 
Loughborough Technical College, will read a paper on 
“ Education in Relation to Industry.” 


EMPIRE TEACHERS IN LONDON. 


THE teacher-soldiers from the Dominions and Imperial De- 
pendencies now visiting London, to study educational administra- 
tion and practice, were entertained at the London Day Training 
College on Saturday evening, February 8, by the National Union 
of Teachers and the London Teachers Association. The per- 
manent cadre of the two organizations, to use a military 
expression, has attained a happy facility in arranging this kind 
of function, In. other words, Mr. C. W. Crook (N.U.T.) and 
Mr. J. Lett (L.T.A.), with the otħcial staffs, scored a distinet 
uccess The guests arrived at 7.30. and “ Auld Lang Syne” 
was sung, as timed, at 10 p.m., but the party refused to break up, 
and it was over an hour later before the last groups dispersed. 

Official speeches of welcome, happy and short, were de- 
livered by the two presidents. Colonel Lord Gorell, M.C., 
talked brietly and wittily of the British Army’s scheme of eduea- 
tion, Mr. Harry Gosling, L.C.C., one of Britain’s really great 
and sane Labour leaders, spoke feelingly of Labour's interest. in 
education. “We will help to lift up you, the teachers, and you 
must help to lift up us, the workers.” 


. held. for twenty-one years. 


PERSONAL NOTES. 


Prof. Muirhead of Birmingham. 


A Muirhead Lectureship in Social Philosophy is to be founded 
at Birmingham University to mark the occasion. of Prof. Muir- 
head’s retirement from the Chair of Philosophy, which he has 
During this time Prof. Muirhead 
has taken an active part in all civic movements for the improve- 
ment of social conditions in Birmingham, and has conducted m 
the University a very successful. Department of Social Studies 
The proposed Lectureship will be attached to this Department. 
Subscriptions may be sent to Sir William Ashley, The Univer- 
sity, Edinund Street, Birmingham. 


A New Chief Inspector. 


Mr. Herbert Ward, until recently the Divisional Inspector for 
North-west England, has been appointed Chief Inspector for the 
Training of Teachers. Before entering the service of the Board 
Mr. Ward served fora time as Senior House Tutor 1n the Borough 
Road Training College, under the late Prof. Withers. 


Mr. Spurley Hey. 


At a recent meeting of the Manchester City Council it was 
decided to increase the salary of. Mr. Spurley Hey, Director of 
Education, from £1,250 to £1,500, and that further advances of 
£100 a year should be given until the salary reached £2,000. 


New Head of Cheltenham. 


Mr. Henry Harrison Hardy has been appointed by the Council 
of Cheltenham College to succeed Canon Waterfield, the present 
Principal, who is retiring at the end of the Summer Term, after 
twenty years’ service. Mr. Hardy was born in 1882, and was 
educated at Rugby, where he was Head Boy in 1900. He went 
on to New College, Oxford, where he graduated in Lit. Hum. in 
1905, returning afterwards to Rugby as an assistant master. He 
has served in the Army throughout the War, and is now acting 
as General Staff Officer for Education, Southern Command. 


Dr. Reginald R. Gates. 


The Senate of London University have appointed Dr. Reginald 
R. Gates for three years as from January 1, 1919, to act as Uni- 
versity Reader in Botany at King's College. Dr. Gates has been 
a Demonstrator in Botany at McGill University, Senior Fellow 
and Assistant in Botany at Chicago, Lecturer in Biology at St. 
Thomas’s Hospital Medical School, and Associate Professor of 
Zoology in the University of California. He holds the Mendel 
and Huxley Gold Medal for research in biology. 


Director of Education for Derbyshire. 

Mr. Percy George Feek, B.Sc., who has been Assistant Director 
of Education for Derbyshire for six years, has heen appointed to 
the Directorship in succession to the late Mr. Jenkyn Brown, 
at a salary of £900 a year, with travelling expenses. Mr. 
Feek, who is a native. of Worcestershire, has been in the 
service of the Committee for nearly fifteen years. 


Dr. George S. Corstorphine. 


We regret to announce that Dr. George S. Covstorphine, 
BSc. Edin, Ph.D. Munich, Principal of the South African: 
School of Mines, Johannesburg, died at Cape Town on January 
25. Born in 1868, the eldest sou of Jolm Corstorphine, Edin- 
burgh, he was educated at Edinburgh and Munich Universities 
At the former he was Baxter Scholar in Natural Science, 1892, 
aud held the Faleoner Fellowship in Geology and Paleontology 
from that year till 1895. He was assistant te Prof. Geikie, 
of the Chair of Geology in Edinburgh, before receiving his ap- 
polntment as Professor of Geology and Mineralogy in the South 
African College, with which was joined the ottice of Keeper of 
the Geological Department, South African Museum, Cape Town. 
In 1913 he was made Principal of the South African School of 
Mines. 
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EDUCATION ABROAD. 


The American Teacher. 

Is a recent lecture, Dr. C. Russell Fish, Professor of 
American History in the University of Wisconsin, said that 
the American boy could hardly read the biography of any 
great American which did not record teaching as a part of 
his career. Nearly all thcir great lawyers, headed by Danicl 
Webster, had been teachers, and of their Presidents, four, 
including President Wilson. This was one result of the fact 
that in America it was the exception rather than the rule 
for children to follow in the footsteps of their parents, or for 
parents to attempt to direct the choice of their children, 
save in the most general way. 

Teaching offered to the ambitious youth an opportunity of 
gaining a good education, and to a boy without connexions 
in the business world there was no other method so good for 
obtaining a footing in commerce. The school teacher, and 
particularly the school principal, was thrown into close con- 
nexion with business men, and few failed to receive tempting 
offers, especially in the lines of insurance, publishing, and 
banking. For a poor boy of ability, teaching was a main 
road to professional training and business suceess. Hence, 
very many boys planned to teach while but a few plauned to 
become teachers. The schools gained an unusual propor- 
tion of the able youth of the country, but somewhat at the 
expense of the professional spirit. 

In teaching, however, the problems concerned women far 
more than men. This state of things originated in the 
Civil War, when, as in the present war, women took upon 
themselves many tasks formerly considered to be in men's 
province. After that war women drifted out of some of 
ihese tasks, but they remained in teaching work, and the 
American schools are now largely staffed by women. It fre- 
quently happened that boys came up to Wisconsin University 
who had never had a man as a teacher, and he considered 
this to be as undesirable as that the girls should come up 
trained entirclv by men. 

Women teachers did not always remain in school work. 
Many women in the best positions in America, and particu- 
larly those who had the fullest lives, had been school 
teachers. Marriage and various forms of social activity drew 
them away from school. In his own State one-third of all the 
teachers dropped out and had to be replaced every year. To 
make a school staff with the help of voung men looking to 
some other occupation and of pretty young women looking 
forward to matrimony was no easy task. An attempt to 
mect the difficulty had been made by requiring that all who 
undertook teaching work should have some kind of prepara- 
‘tion. This lessened the evil of incompeteney, but it involved 
'^ great waste of money to train so many people for an 
-oecupation which they would pursue for an average period 
-of three years only. 

Practically all the schools of America are co-educational, 
‘boys and girls being taught together in kindergarten, public 
school, and high school. Dr. Fish remarked that the results 
of this system in the last-named stage confirmed an observa- 
tion of the American humorist, George Ade, to the effect 
‘that in the United States marriages are made, not in 
Heaven, but in the high schools. 


‘French Teachers and the War. 

Statistics are published, of the members of the French 
teaching profession who have given their lives for their 
-country during the war. The numbers include 259 profes- 
sors of literature, science, medicine, and law at Paris or 
the provincial Universities, 460 teachers or inspectors in the 
secondary schools (lycées and collèges), 5,500 schoolmasters 
and pupil teachers of the écoles normales, and cight profes- 
sors of the great schools of higher education, such as the 
"Ecole Normale Supérieure and the Institut Catholique, 


History in South African Schools. 

In a recent number of " History," Mr. Alan H. Hat- 
tersley has an interesting contribution on the teaching of 
history in South African schools. He says that conditions 
have prevented serious historical study. To many the past 
is associated with unpleasant recollections and the present is 
for all a time of difficult problems, calling for undivided 
attention. Material needs and commercial questions absorb 
energy, and one history teacher says that, owing to the 
economic and social conditions of life in a new country, the 
cultivation of non-productive studies is practically impos- 
sible for the majority. A further hindrance is found in the 
diversity of educational conditions. No central organization 
exists which has the power to impose any programme of 
studies on the Union as a whole. No society exists which 
is able to organize effort and obtain official weight for the 
views of the expert in history. No history scholarships to 
the University are awarded, and it is believed that anybody 
with a degree in Arts is qualified to teach the subject. 

Given a supply of better equipped teachers, it is held that, 
even in the elementary school, history could be made to 
explain how society, in its political, economic, and social 
aspeets, has slowly evolved; and also how it works at the 
present time. At least the ideas of continuity and change, 
the dependence of the present on the past, could be in- 
pressed, thereby helping the pupils to accept and use facts 
with some discrimination and giving them some measure of 
guidance in dealing with the problems of the country. 

The method most favoured hitherto has been that of work- 
ing through an elementary textbook, but in the higher forms 
the teachers deliver lectures while the pupils take notes. It 
is not usual to set work to be prepared privately, and, owing 
to the short time available for the subject, the teaching 
tends to be a mere stocking of the memory with facts. The 
concentric method has been favoured in selecting subjects 
and periods for study, and this Mr. Hattersley considers to 
have been a failure. Modern history froin the Renaissance, 
with principal stress on Colonial and South African history, 
has been the field surveyed with increasing minuteness at 
successive stages. The use of sources is practically un- 
known, as most teachers declare that there is no time to go 
outside the textbook. 

As might be expected, the teaching has been governed 
largely by the requirements of examination. Examples of 
questions are given, such as: '' Give an outline of leading 
events during the reign of Henry VIII of England and 
Philip II of Spain ’’ or '' Describe the exploration of the 
New World during the sixtcenth century, naming the chief 
settlements formed there between 1492 and 1008." It is 
rightly observed that such questions lead the teacher to 
cram the pupil with useless lists of names and dates. An 
example of a better type of questions is this: '' Explain why 
the wars known as the Crusades were waged. Why were 
the European Powers unsuccessful? What were the princi- 
pal results of these wars?” 

Mr. Hattersley invited the opinion of teachers concerning 
the degree of spontaneous interest in history aroused in the 
pupils in higher forms. The replies are illuminating. One 
savs that he doubts whether 5 per cent. of South African 
schoolboys acquire any permanent interest in any subject 
of the school course. Another says that enthusiasm is, as a 
rule, strictly limited to a desire to get through the matricu- 
lation examination. A third replies that few show any in- 
terest, ‘‘ perhaps owing to the commercial atmosphere of 
Johannesburg.” : 

It would be interesting to know whether teachers in Eng- 
land could affirm that we are ahead of South Africa, either 
in the methods or results of our teaching of history in school. 


Tne Gilchrist Trustees are offering a Studentship in 
Geography of the value of £80, tenable for one vear. Ap- 
plications should be sent to Prof. Lyde, University College, 
Gower Street, London, W.C.1, before March 1, 1919. 
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SCHOOLS, COLLEGES, AND 
UNIVERSITIES. 


Oxford and the Training of Teachers. 

The University of Oxford is taking preliminary steps towards 
uniting the Department for Training Secondary-school Teachers 
with the one for Elementary-school Teachers. Hitherto these 
institutions have been worked separately, although a very large 
number of those trained in the elementary-school section have, 
in fact, gone to work in secondary schools. The new policy of 
the Board of Education is to unify all forms of training in 
teaching, and we are glad to note that Oxford is falling into line. 
It will be necessary for the University and colleges to deal 
generously in this matter. It is quite useless to replace two in- 
stitutions of little vitality by one run cheaply and in a shame- 
faced fashion. The truth is that the academic minds of Oxford, 
with a few admirable exceptions, have never taken the work of 
training teachers seriously. Their process of reasoning runs 
thus: "I am a good teacher. I was not trained. Therefore 
training is not necessary.” Unfortunately, the manner in which 
training has been carried on in Oxford has given material for 
the sceptic. There is now an opportunity to establish a real 
departinent for the training of teachers, linking it up with the 
study of psychology and history. 


Imperial College of Science and Technology. 

At an important meeting of past and present students of the 
Imperial College of Science and Technology, held on Wednesday: 
January 29th, in the Imperial College Union, South Kensington 
it was decided, by a vote passed with only one dissentient, to 
petition the Governors of the College to raise its status to that 
of a University of Technology independent of the University of 
London, and competent to graut its own degrees. A number of 
Influential speakers, includiug the President of the Institution 
of Mining and Metallurgy, supported the resolution. 


Leeds Secondary Schools. 


The Leeds Education Committee have published an interesting 
return of the number of scholars who went from publie ele- 
mentary schools to secondary schools last year. About 8,400 
boys and girls left the elementary schools during the school 
year which ended last July. Of these, 1,181 enrolled in second- 
ary schools or day preparatory trade schools; 71.5 per cent. are 
not continuing their studies at either a secondary school, a day 
preparatory trades school, or a technical evening school under 
the Local Education Authority. “ These figures," comments the 
writer of the report, "emphasize the necessity for fixing the 
appointed day for the operation of the clauses of the Education 
Act, 1918, raising the leaving age from the elementary school to 
fourteen, and making it obligatory that children on leaving these 
schools shall, if not proceeding to a secondary school or day pre- 
paratory trades school, continue their education at day con- 
tinuation schools.” 


A University for the East Midlands. 

Recently a conference was held in Nottingham to discuss the 
project for developing the University College of that city as 
the centre for an East Midlands University, to serve the counties 
of Derby, Leicester, Lincoln, Northampton, Nottingham, and 
Rutland. Invitations had been sent to the Local Authorities of 
these counties and their principal towns. It was resolved that 
a statement should be drawn up as soon as possible, presenting 
the ease for the establishment of a University. This will be 
submitted to the Board of Education in due course. Meanwhile 
many offers of support have been received from Local Authorities. 
At the conference it was suggested that an annual income of 
£60,000 should be secured, but several speakers said that this 
sum was too small. They were right, especially in view of the 
present value of money. It will be necessary to have an income 
of £100,000 at least, and, considering the area to be served, 
this amount should be raised without undue strain. 


Sheffield University and Australian Students. 

Sheffield University is having to deal with an abnormal num- 
ber of students this term, and among them are many who hail 
from Australia. Commenting on this, a contributor to the 
Sheffield Daily Telegraph writes : “The Australian Government, 
with wise forethought, has determined to demobilize the officers 
of its army in this country, and is suggesting to them the desir- 
ability, in order to save time in the interests of their own edu- 
cational career, and, in view of transport difficulties, of completing 
their University education in this country. There is already 
evidence that large numbers of our Commonwealth cousins will 
comply with this suggestion, with consequences that. cannot fail 
to be mutually advantageous. There is everything to be gained 
by fostering the ties that bind the Britisher and the young men 
of the great overseas Dominions, and in no way is this more 
likely of realization than by the formation of student friend- 
ships The people of this country will thus get to know much 
more intimately the meu who will in a few years be directing 
these great Dominions, and they on their part will return to 
their own homes with a better idea of the people of the Mother- 
land." 


University of Bristol. 


The scheme for extending the buildiugs is to be resumed as 
soon as possible. We note that there is to be a tower, with a 
belfry, and we look forward with interest. to learning what 
possible use can be made of these adjuncts to a modern 
University. 


Private Schools in Bolton. 

The Education Committee for Bolton has decided to take 
action in accordance with Section 8 of the Edueation Act, the 
clause which states that it shall be no defence to a prosecution 
under the Attendance Laws to prove that a child is attending a 
school unless the school is open to the mspection of the Local 
Education Authority or of the Board of Education, and unless. 
satisfactory registers are kept of the attendances of pupils. 

In Bolton each private school has been visited, and an official 
notification of the section has been served on the principal. lu 
every case the Committees officials have been courteously 
received, and satisfactory arrangements have been made regard- 
ing attendance records. The Local Authority states that it has 
no desire to interfere in any way with the independent working 
of the schools, but it is determined to see that the children are 
protected against negligence, especially as regards attendance. 


University of Manchester. 

A number of friends of the University are forming a fund to 
provide scholarships for women students. It is hoped to raise 
at least £10,000 for this purpose. 


Gifts to St. Andrews University. 

Sir John Herkless, Principal of the University of St. 
Andrews, told the University Court at its last meeting that 
Mr. James Younger, LL.D., with Mrs. Younger, had offered 
£30,000 for the building of a Quincentenary Memorial Hall, 
to be used for graduation ceremonies and other functions. 
He also reported that by the will of the late Mrs. Purdie, 
widow of a former Professor of Chemistry, the University 
would benefit to the extent of £25,000, the estimated value 
of the residue of Mrs. Purdie's estate. This bequest is to 
be used solely for the encouragement of research work in 
chemistry, as distinct from the ordinary courses. Thus 
used, it will supplement the work instituted by Prof. Purdie 
during his lifetime by a gift of £8,000. 

These handsome additions to the resources of the Univer- 
sity are added to still further by a gift of £2,500 from Mr. 
George Bonar, of Dundee, who stipulates that the money 
shall be used to provide teaching in commerce and that the 
Dundee Chamber of Commerce shall be accepted as the 
entrance test for a degree course in commerce. It need 
hardlv be said that these gifts were accepted with cordial 
thanks. For our part we hope that they will be followed by- 
many others on behalf of University education. 


SUPPLEMENT. 


SOME CONTINUATION SCHOOL PROBLEMS. 


The First Problem. 


CONTINUATION schools on a compulsory basis are to be 
established, and for the first time the youth of England as 
a body will be brought under official supervision in regard 
to their physical, moral, and intellectual development. 
What are we to do with them when we have marshalled 
them into our schools under the sanction of police-court 
summonses and magistrates’ sentences? Obviously we can 
lead or drive them to the fountains of knowledge. Can we 
make them drink? Our experience of indirect compulsion 
such as is now exerted by benevolent employers has never 


been fully set forth. Your benevolent person is prone to' 


be satisfied with being benevolent, without inquiring too 
closely as to whether he is being beneficent. Certainly com- 
pulsion to attend evening schools was often bitterly re- 
sented, and the reluctant pupils took assiduous pains to 
learn as little as possible. The new day school will be re- 
garded differently, one may hope, especially if the hours of 
attendanee are wisely selected so that there is no ground 
for suspicion that the pupil is being robbed of ''his own 
time." 

Assuming that this obstacle to real suecess is overcome, 
we have still to diseover how the pupil may be led to co- 
operate in his own physical, moral, and intellectual im- 
provement. We must rid our minds completely of any 
belief that such improvement ean be laid on the young man 
or woman as a kind of deposit from outside. A violent 
passion for improving other people leads to one of the worst 
forms of self-indulgence. It is a luxury which is cheap. 
Anybody in a bus ean ask a fellow-passenger whether he 
has found salvation or ean advise him to read Samuel 
Smiles instead of Nat Gould. More costly in money and 
effort, and therefore more rare, is the effort to make it pos- 
sible for our fellows to find salvation or to prefer good 
literature to bad. Instead of cheap impertinent meddling 
and enforced instruction we need a spirit of true humanity 
and a clear vision of what edueation ought to mean for 
those to whom it is proffered. 


The Second Problem. 


This leads directly to the second question which must be 
asked. Are the new continuation schools to be vocational 
in purpose or edueative in the old sense, or are they to 
combine both ends? On reflection it will appear that the 
division suggested between the first two of these objects is 
not a real one. A training which gives a full preparation 
for earning a livelihood will not exclude education proper. 
Especially is this the case in these days of mechanical de- 
vices, when the proper supervision of a machine demands 
far more than a drudging watchfulness or manual dexterity. 
In modern industry the workers will demand more and 
more to be regarded as something better than mere ad- 
Junets to machinery. They desire some share in manage- 
ment and direction, a greater voice in their own destinies, 
and an opportunity to develop that interest which comes 
from responsibility and mitigates the dullness of toil. It 
is clear that such aspirations must be met, and their reali- 
zation can be best prepared for by humanizing our voca- 
tional training and '' vocationalizing " our humane studies. 
We must break down the barrier between subjects of utility 
and those of culture. This we can do best by making all 
instruction significant for the pupil. We wish to enlist his 
interest and secure his co-operation. We must therefore 
give to everything we teach a justification. Every subject 
must have a meaning and a value for him. Not, be it 
observed, for him as he was a few years ago or as he will 
be a few years hence, but as he is now, ‘‘ in his habit as 
he lives.” 


The Third Problem. 


Hence we see that the third problem will be to adjust 
the schooling of all adolescents to their present circum- 
stances and conditions. It is wrong to make a child's 
educational opportunity turn upon a preparation for what 
we conceive to be his future destiny. Our business is to 
give him the best possible education, to refine all his powers 
to the utmost, to give him practice in using those powers 
on his surroundings. In doing this we shall find ourselves 
constrained to provide differently for town and country chil- 
dren, for those working in factories and for those giving 
their whole time to study. So far as the mere names of 
subjects are concerned, much of the curriculum will be 
common to all types of youthful students, but the treatment 
of the subjects must be varied. English literature, for 
example, as taught to youths of fifteen in a town grammar 
school, should be very different from the English literature 
presented to a young farm labourer at his continuation 
school. The ingredients and food value will be the same, 
but the two dishes will be unlike in outward appearance. 

We must carefully refrain from suggesting to the youth 
that he is re-traversing the experiences of his school days. 
Youth is proud of its emancipation and resents any attempt 
to put it back into the nursery. It was a cause of failure in 
many evening schools that the teachers merely repeated the 
lessons which they had already given to young pupils during 
the daytime. 


The Fourth Problem. 


Education should be a link between men. Too often our 
“ systems ” of education have created and perpetuated social 
distinctions. Each grade of the community, if one could 
take & vertieal cut through the different strata, would be 
found to have about the same proportion of talented people, 
fools, rogues, and degenerates. The present horizontal 
arrangement of society conceals this, and we ought to have 
another—still horizontal; but with more homogeneous layers, 
and the best at the top. As things are, the grades are 
divided by chance differences of fashion, mode of life, and 
customary thought. The time has now come for us to 
accept frankly the results of our efforts to foster national 
education. Those whom our artificial system has relegated 
to the lower grades are now finding that on the national 
system they would be more highly placed. They are de- 
manding for themselves and their children those conditions 
which will give them a fuller and happier life. Their educa- 
tion, meagre though it has been, has at last shown them 
that there are ways of living which are far better than they 
have yet enjoyed. Any attempt to conduct the continuation 
schools on the assumption that the pupils are mere Gibeon- 
ites—hewers of wood and drawers of water for the rest of 
us—will meet with resolute opposition and will deservedly 
fail. Therefore we must carry on these schools in such 4 
manner as will afford a ready means for discovering and 
developing latent ability. A rigid vocational plan will not 
serve this purpose, nor will any scheme which applies tests 
derived trom the standards of secondary and higher schools 
as we have known them hitherto. We have to grasp the 
fact that a youth may be exceptionally gifted, although he 
knows nothing of Virgil and cannot deal with a quick-rising 
ball from the off. The lack of these graceful accomplish- 
ments should no more debar him from rising to eminence 
than the fact that he has never worn a blazer nor attended 
lectures in patent leather pumps. It is mere nonsense to 
say that his education must be conducted on any assumption 
that he is to be permanently excluded from the pump- 
wearing circles. 
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The Fifth Problem. 


This leads us to the broad statement that the new con- 
tinuation schools must be first and foremost places of libera- 
tion for the human spirit. To ensure this we should regard 
them as social institutes where young people are taught the 
art of politics in the literal sense. Some of the best adver- 
tised of our devices for teaching adults are doing little more 
than train politicians, and our real need is more citizens. 
The spirit of our publie schools at their best is made mani- 
fest in loyalty and corporate endeavour. Too often the 
loyalty and endeavour are confined to one class, chiefly be- 
cause the homes and schools are attuned in their working 
to the note of one grade of society. If the spirit of our 
publie schools ean be enlarged in its outlook and extended 
to schools of every tvpe we shall have an educational system 
which will give us the citizens we need. The duty of ser- 
vice must be emphasized, and the obligation to fit them- 
selves for service should be put before all our young people 
as the true incentive to industry in school. They should 
not be led to think of duties as nothing more than a means 
of gaining money, or as a form of caste marking, or as a 
graceful accompaniment of a leisured life. Education is not 
justified by any one of these, taken singly. It includes 
them all. 


RURAL CONTINUATION SCHOOLS: 
SOME SUGGESTIONS. 


By H. V. DAVIS, B.Sc., . 
Lecturer in the County Training College, Crewe 


THE establishment of rural continuation schools is pro- 
bably the most difficult, as it is the most important, of the 
tasks suggested by the Education Act of 1918, but the diffi- 
culties are not too great to be overcome. In their report on 
the buildings which will be required, the Committee sug- 
gest that ''the immediate erection of very large numbers 
of new buildings is not desirable," and that ''it will be 
possible to utilize a great many existing buildings— particu- 
larly technical schools, disused elementary schools, and 
occupied elementry schools." But, where are we to find 
technieal sehools and disused elementary schools in our rural 
areas? (Certainly occupied elementary schools should not 
be used for continuation education.) If they are not to be 
found, and if it is not desirable to build new buildings, how 
shall we establish continuation schools? | 

We must take a broader and more far-sighted view than 
that of the Committee which hastily considered the matter 
and drew up its recommendations (in June 1918) under the 
stress of war. In our future educational system, continua- 
tion schools are to be a permanent feature. It would be 
well to make our plans accordingly. One of the things 
necessary is the provision of suitable buildings. These need 
not be of very substantial construction. In fact, it would 
be preferable for the early buildings to be of a temporary 
nature, for, as we gain experience in continuation educa- 
tion, we shall develop new views and requirements, and it 
would not be desirable to have our schemes fettered by 
buildings which we had outgrown but could not afford to 
discard. It is not our purpose here to discuss the most 
suitable type of building, nor its detailed planning and equip- 
ment. We are here concerned first with the personal units 
and corporate organism which constitute the school. Even 
at the risk of seeming to deal with trifles, it is better to 
consider the actual details of organization and routine, and 
so provide material for criticism and discussion. 

We may note first of all that there is no real need for 
the rural continuation school to differ in its essentials from 
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the urban continuation school. That sharp division of our 
population into ‘‘ town " and ‘‘country " people has not 
been good for the nation in the past. The regeneration of 
British agriculture and the increase of our small-holding 
population will tend to break down the wall of separation. 
Our ideal is to produce a country-bred adult who knows 
something of town lite and a city-bred adult who is not 
altogether ignorant of rural life and labour. Hence, we 
might well ask ourselves why should not the country 
'" young person " attend an urban continuation school and 
the city-bred ‘‘young person " go out to the country for 
his continued education? We may possibly begin to break 
the chains of tradition in such matters by letting the urban 
and rural continuation: schools exchange scholars—en bloc 
or in groups—for a few weeks in each summer term. 

But, doubtless, there will be established & type of con- 
tinuation school that has & rural environment and local 
pupils. These schools should be built in or near villages 
and small towns so as to serve a region of from three to 
eight miles radius, according to the density of the popula- 
County boundaries should be ignored in some cases, 
and pupils should be allowed to cross the boundary to a 
school that lies within easy reach. Such an arrangement is 
provided for in Section 3 of the Act. 

The Act of 1918 provides many loopholes of escape from 
attendance at the regular continuation school—e.g. attend- 
ance at works' schools, &c.; but let us consider the organi- 
zation and working of a typical rural continuation school 
such as the average young person will attend. For the 
training of our future citizens to be natural, to work to- 
gether, and to vote together, we ought to run the schools 
on co-edueational lines, though for some lessons and subjects 
the boys and girls will work separately. 

Since each pupil will normally attend for only eight hours 
per week, the number of subjects in the curriculum must 
be very limited. The Act briefly groups them as subjects 
of study, instruction, and physical training. An invariable 
subject should be English language and literature, includ- 
ing the writing and speaking of English. The elder 
Sheridan laid it down that democracy would find its salva- 
tion through elocution. Certainly the ability to speak 
clearly, fluently, and convincingly implies clear thinking and 
well ordered ideas. Thus by training our pupils in clear 
thinking and exact speaking, we should help to make them 
fit members of a democracy. It is in the subject of English 
literature that the continuation school ean be of immense 
help to its pupils by directing their reading and showing 
them the treasures in the storehouse of literature, new as 
well as old. 

In addition to English, some study of mathematics— 
especially of applied mathematies—and practical arithmetic 
should be undertaken. In fact, all the mathematical studies 
should have a direct bearing upon everyday life and work. 
Some seience subjeets should also be included, though the 
aim should be to give a scientific attitude of mind rather 
than detailed scientifie facts. Other subjects of study aud 
instruetion should be the elements of economies, the founda- 
tions of government and of civies. The development of the 
industry in which the young person is engaged, or the 
historv of some movement, or some well chosen biographies 
should be included. 

The arts should be represented by vocal music, drawing. 
and artistic crafts. Physieal training, with formal exer- 
cises, dancing, and swimming, should figure largely. 

The greatest value of continuation education, especiallv 
under existing rural conditions, will be in the fuller social 
life that it will provide. It will relieve the boredom of 
rural life by bringing mental stimulus and varied human 
interests to the pupils. This can have its highest develop- 
ment if the sehools are residential, and the authorities should 
consider the possibilitv of providing boarding schools, to be 
used by successive bodies of pupils, either during the winter 
months or throughout the year. 
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DENT'S EDUCATIONAL PUBLICATIONS 


IN ACTIVE PREPARATION. 
o è By WALTER RIPMAN, M.A. Cr. 8vo. Cloth. 
A Rapid Italian Course. 4,25, 5 pon ic Guida allo Studio 
* della lingua Italiana of Dr. A. ALGE, 
but containing many alterations and additions. Kindred words are compared to French and Latin. The book is illustrated ; 
text and notes are entirely in Italian, and there is a useful vocabulary. 


e By EDWARD JENKS, M,A. Cr. 8vo. Cloth, 

The State and the N ation 4s. net. An extension and amplification of 

9 the author's well-known ‘‘ Short History of 

Politics’? ; forming a handbook of citizenship based upon history which will be found exceedingly useful in adult classes, 
working-men’s institutes, and continuation schools and university colleges. 


NOW READY. 


Com parative Education. ^ 373 of the Zéucational Systems 


Edited by PETER SANDIFORD, M.A., Associate Professor of Education in the University of Toronto. 
Demy 8vo, cloth. 8$. 6d. net. 


This important volume contains chapters on : United States, Germany, England, France, Canada, and Denmark. 


Times.—'* Dr. Sandiford has produced a really useful book.'' 
Atheneum-——'* A valuable contribution to contemporary educational literature.’’ 


—— ——— —— ———— 


The New Testament for Schools | How to Read the Bible 


Arranged and Edited by Canon MORLEY STEVENSON, —— m E 20th Me 
.À. W. T y ANT, D.Sc., Litt.D., formerly Head 
HORIS We BATES MA Mistress of the North London Collegiate School. 


Crown 8vo. 3a. 6d. net. Crown 8vo. 39. 6d. net. 
The natural companion to the same Editors’ ‘‘ Old For teachers and pupils in Secondary Schools as well as 
Testament for Schools." for the home ard the Sunday School of the modern type. 


DENT'S MODERN FRENCH BOOKS 


A Rapid French Course. By RANDALL WILLIAMS and WALTER RIPMAN. Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 
3e. net. Specially suitable for Evening Students. 

La France. By G. GUIBILLON. Illustrated. Crown 8vo. Cloth. 3g, net. A book on French life and ways. 

A French Accuracy Notebook. Compiled by E. ALLISON PEERS. M.A. Fcap. 4to, paper covers, 9d, net. 


Based upon the Accuracy Chart System, which has been tested in class work with excellent results. 


First Steps in French. By WALTER RIPMAN. The Best French Prose. Six Vols. Limp Cloth. 
29. 6d. Each, Sd. net. 

2 À , j : 
runs tops in French. By WALTER RIPMAN The Best French Poetry. Six Vols. Limp Cloth. 
Dent's First French Book. By S. ALGE and W. Each, Sd. net. | 

RIPMAN. 2s. 6d. Dents Short. F renchi Peadra: Bod Ka 
, . By S. ALGE and Xercises. or Second, ird, an ourth Years. 
Mente O COn ETO a MODE. dy Limp Cloth. Prices—5d., 5d., and 8d. each. 


DENT’S MODERN ENGLISH BOOKS 


An English Pronouncing Dictionary. By DANIEL JONES, M.A. Demy 8vo. Cloth. 78$. 6d. net. 
Based on the system of the International Phonetic Association. ; 


Story Tellers’ Hall. A Literary Reader for Junior | Composition through Reading. By F. PICKLES, 
aia ee by Dr. RICHARD WILSON. | M.A. The Direct Method of Teaching English. 
9. e ne e l 
Treasure Trove. A Literary Reader for Middle INTRODUCTORY BOOK For Junior Forms. 
Forms. By the same Editor. 28. 3d. net. 1s. 9d. net. A Complete Preparatory Course. 
Coronata. A Book of Poems. By the same Editor. BOOK I for Lower Middle Forms. Ig, 9d. net. 
22. 3d. net. BOOK II for Upper Middle Forms. 2g, net. 


THE TEM PLE POETRY BOOKS. A new graduated collection for Preparatory Schools 
and Lower Forms. In Eight Parts. Limp Cloth. Jd. net. 


This Series has been carefully designed to inculcate some of the higher lessons of the War, and contains many copyright 
pieces, including verses by Rupert Brooke, E. Wyndham Tennant, Emile Cammaerts, Sir Henry Newbolt, and other well- 
known writers of the present day. Each book contains 72 pages in large type, with Four Coloured Plates and several Line 


Illustrations. ; 
J. M. DENT & SONS, LTD, 
ALDINE HOUSE, BEDFORD STREET, W.C.2. 
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THE JANUARY CONFERENCES. 


(Continued from page 36.) 


New Ideals in Education. 

The members of this body listened with great interest 
to an address by Miss Enright, now Principal of 
Messrs. Selfridge's Continuation School, and formerly 
head mistress of a higher-grade school in Rotherham, 
who described her efforts to train young people in the 
appreciation of good literature. She said that the 
basis of this work was the formation of a library, not 
for a class but for the whole school. The library was 
managed by the pupils, and books might be taken out 
on payment of a halfpenny a volume. Reading and 
teaching in class were used to form the basis for good 
books, and at an early stage the girls were encouraged 
to express themselves both in verse and in prose. 


Some examples of these exercises were read and much 
appreciated. 


University Women Teachers. 

Miss Stephen, of Newnham College, presided over 
a mecting of the Association on Wednesday, J anuary 8, 
when Miss May Smith, Lecturer on Psychology at 
Cherwell Hall, Oxford, spoke on some mental effects 
of loss of sleep. She said the problem of fatigue had 
not yet been properly investigated, but many children 
were believed to suffer from insufticient sleep during 
their school years. The measurement of fatigue was 
difficult. Some people believed themselves tired when 
they were merely bored. She described some tests on 
the power of voluntary attention and gave the results 
when these were applied experimentally to munition 
workers and others. The curious point was, that when 
the curve of fatigue had reached a very low level, 
another night without sleep restored the normal 
power, but this soon fell away again and afterwards 
normal power was regained very slowly. Fatigue was 
due to a poison, and this seemed to have at first a 
stimulating effect not unlike that of aleohol. Some 
persons seemed to develop an antidote to the poison 
and to be able to live long and healthy lives, although 
working very hard and sleeping very little. The work 
of fatigued persons, however, was usually very in- 
ferior and wasteful, and in certain responsible employ- 
ments, such as that of signalmen on railways, it might 
be a danger to the community. 


Teachers of Domestic Subjects. 


Mr. R. W. Weir addressed the Association of 
Domestic Subjects on Friday, January 10, and spoke 
of home planning, pointing out that it was urgently 
necessary to lessen the drudgery of the housekeeper by 
paying greater attention to the planning of the home 
and to its surroundings. He exhibited a number of 
slides showing the crowding of some town buildings 
and the gradual development of better cottages. He 
said he hoped to see local builders develop local styles 
and make use of local material, so that the buildings 
would harmonize with their surroundings. Mrs. Mills 
gave some practical counsel on house furnishing, de- 
precating the practice of unnecessary ornamentation 
and the use of dust-collecting articles and fabrics. 
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Association of Public School Science Masters. 


This Association held its annual Conference in the 
London Day Training College on December 30 and 31. 
During a discussion on the teaching of science in the 
general education of boys, Mr. W. D. Eggar, of Eton, 
advocated a two-years’ course in science of four hours 
weekly for all boys in the middle part of the school. 
He described an experiment at Eton, where the younger 
boys were taught practical measurements by the 
muthematicians and nature study by the classical 
masters. This had been found successful; but a sub- 
sequent speaker, Mr. V. S. Bryant, Wellington, 
pointed out that it might be taken to prove that 
specialist science masters were no longer needed. 
The Conference passed a resolution urging that the 
science syllabus of the school-certificate examination 
in the Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board should be 
broadened by the inclusion of an alternative paper on 
general science. Some regret was expressed that in 
the school-certificate examination science had been 
made a compulsory subject, and it was agreed that 
this involved a widening of the syllabus. Mr. Hugh 
Richardson, Neweastle-on-Tyne, said that most of the. 
statesmen who were now considering the problems of 
international settlement abroad and social betterment 
at home were of the pre-scienee period. The public 
schools of to-day should try to teach their pupils to 
approach the great human problems in a scientific 
spirit and with an impartial attitude of mind such as 
was almost absent from present-day politics. The 
Presidential address was delivered by Colonel Sir 
Ronald Ross, who said that the greatest gift of British 
education to the world was its emphasis on the import- 
ance of physical training. His experience in the Army 
had convinced him that a period of open-air training 
under discipline, combined with good food, resulted in 
greatly improved physique, health, and mental power, 
as well as in manners and moral. He suggested that. 
a period of compulsory open-air training for the youth 
of both sexes ought to be imposed as a form of health 
conscription. 


Froebel Society. 

Speaking at the Froebel Society on Thursday, 
January 9, Prof. James Shelley, the newly elected 
President, delivered an address on ‘‘ The New Educa- 
tional Realism.” He said that the ideals of great 
masters in education such as Froebel had been limited 
by the conditions of the age in which they lived, and 
their teaching was accordingly in need of being brought 
into line in the modern life. The early stage of real- 
istic teaching, which took the form of object lessons, 
was now giving place to the belief that things must 
not be shown in isolation but in connexion with those 
which influenced them. Education should view the 
child as an evolving member of an evolving com- 
munity, and the schools should be so planned and 
their time-tables so arranged as to avoid the arbitrary 
and rigid elements. School subjects were often ap- 
propriate only to the later developments of human 
thought. The school, by isolating the intellect, 
diminished its value. Children should be engaged on 
tasks which had a practical value which they them- 
selves recognized, for Bergson had pointed out that 
our knowledge of life was not merely intellectual, but 
largely intuitive. 
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IN METHOD. 


* In almost every department of school teaching, recent years have seen the breaking of a new dawn in 
method; and in the ease of Geography ... the change has been... vital and fruitful. The earth has at 
length come to be regarded primarily and essentially as the Home of Man, and school geography is now be- 
eoming a study of environment. Its natural divisions are therefore not practical, physical, and physiographic, 
but political, historical, and economic; its aim is synthetic . . . the end being a picture, not a dissection. 

“If this becomes the universal attitude to the subject in our schools, the result on the nation will be 
incalculable and beyond price.... For the teaching of geography as an Outlook—instead of an Inlook— 


will be a notable step towards the most democratie of all revolutions.” 


(From Prof. Lyde's Introduction.) 


THE WORLD WE LIVE IN 


SHOWS 


THE EARTH AS THE HOME OF MAN. 


Every section written by an expert. 


Amongst the specialist contributors are S. LEONARD BASTIN ; ASHLEY G. BROWN, 
F.Z.S., Author of ‘‘ British Columbia, its History, People, and Resources, &c.''; 
Professor GRENVILLE A. J. COLE, M.R.I.A., F.G.S., Professor in Geology, Royal 
College of Science for Ireland ; JOHN DERRY, J.P., Author of “ Across the Derbyshire 
Moors,’’ &c.; ROBERT J. FINCH, F.R.G.S., Joint Author of ** World Studies,” &o. ; 
ARTHUR R. HINKS, M.A., F.R.S., Secretary of the Royal Geographical Society, 
Author of ‘‘ Map Projections,” ‘‘ Maps and Survey,” &c.; ARTHUR HOLMES, D.I.C., 
A.R.C.S., B.Sc., P.G.S., of the Geology Department, ‘Imperial College of Science, 
London; Sir HARRY H. JOHNSTON, G.C.M.G., K.C.B., D.Sc., Author of '' A History 
of the British Empire in Africa," &c.; W. H. KOEBEL, Editor-in-Chief of '* The 
Encyclopedia of South Africa,” &c. ; L. M. PARSONS, B.Sc., F.G.S., of the Imperial 
College of Science. . 
TESTIMONY THAT COUNTS. 
MI88 BEALE, Brighton, writes :— 


"A valuable aid to a teacher's work.” 


MR. B. HOWARD-HOOKS, B.A., A.C.P., writes :— 
“ [t is a fascinating work and is proving of great use to us." 
MR. C. F. BIRCHALL, Bentham, writes :— 

“ It is a capital production—‘ Scott's Expedition’ being especially fine.” 
MR. B. MACGREGOR, Ealing, London, W., writes :— 

* Absorbingly interesting; the print is excellent and the pictures are an education in themselves. 
You have not exaggerated the excellence of this work.” 

MR. W. P. BRYAN, Municipal Technical Institute, Belfast, writes :— 

* I am extremely pleased with the work.”’ 

SIR JAMES YOXALL writes:— 

“THE WORLD WE LIVE IN’ is certainly the most informative and interesting book of the 
kind I have seen. The text, the fine illustrations and the wonderful diagrams make it a printed 
university of geography and natural science, a teachers’ aid and a reader's delight." 

THE TIMES REVIEW :— 

* ...A comprehensive illustrated work which should have a wide appeal... the several 
chapters are the work of first-rate authorities who, though writing in a popular style, sacrifice nothing 
which is essential to the dignity of their narrative. The illustrations, mostly photographs, follow one 
another .. . with attractive variety. . . . Mr. Herbert Ponting's pictures, taken in the Antarctic, 
are particularly interesting ; but the others are equally well-chosen and exemplify for the most part 
Some striking geographical feature, ethnological trait, or industrial enterprise, . . . THE WORK 
IS TRUE TO IS TITLE; it 1s & vivid presentation of nian and his domicile under the most 
varying conditions." 


IMPORTANT. 


The Publishers will present to every subscriber on the signing of Peace a 
set of maps showing the new boundaries of European countries. Send for 
the free book for Teachers NOW. 


GRATIS X^ 


& book eontaining prepared Lessons 
eovering the teaching of Geography 
and History, and explaining all 
about “The World We Live In,” its 
distinguished contributors, list of 
eontents, popular price, and con- 
venlent terms of immediate delivery 
and payment out of incomes by 
small monthly payments. 


* 


of Booklet. 


E.T.E. 1919 


999«s0099999202-9899000959 


A FEW OF THE SECTIONS 


IN 
*THE WORLD WE LIVE IN." 


Introduction. 

How Geography Affects History. 

The Making of the Earth. 

The Evolution of Oceans and Continents. 

The Distribution of Mineral Wealth. 

'The Distribution of Plants. 

The Distribution of Animal Life. 

The Distribution of Man. 

Ocean Currents and Tides. 

Climate and Weather. 

Trade and Transportation. 

Maps and Map Reading. 

The Origin of Land Forms and Scenery. 

The Pacific Ocean and its Islands. 

Australasia and its Inhabitants. 

New Guinea and the Pacific Border 
Islands of Australia. 

New Zealand. Australasia. 

The Physical Geography of Africa. 

The Flora and Fauna of Africa. 

Economic Products of Africa. 

African Communications. 

Distinctive Reyions of Africa. 

The Union of South Africa. 

The Future of Africa: its Economic 
Problems and Possibilities. 

Antarctica: The Land of the South Pole. 

The Physical Geography of N. America. 

The Flora and Fauna of North America. 

Mining in North America. 

North American Communication. 

The People of North America. 

The United States of America & Alaska. 

Canada and Newfoundland. 

Mexico. 

Central America, the Panama Canal, 
and the West Indies. 

The Atlantic Ocean, &c., &c., &c. 


To the WAYERLEY BOOK CO, Ltd, (E T E Dept.) 
7, 8, & 9 Old Bailey, London, E.C. 


Please send me a presentation copy of “NEW LESSONS IN GEOGRAPHY," your special 
Booklet for Teachers, containing, together with your FREE Offer of a scheme of Work in 
Geography for Teachers, full details concerning “ THE WORLD WE LIVE IN." It is 
understood that I am under no obligation to order anything, having accepted this Free Offer 


€49*09.»00009G8*099 900 2»922092099*900929*99999,6096 


e9»o2002999*500200*»»»««0226e290909*50009*5«5060*09008€809592000090999*99 


o9*99»9€9090902790*060220999^269800€^59090009-980«9002565900*9950000G00209002990229& 
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BLUE BOOK SUMMARY. 


Starting the Act. 


The ** appointed day ” for putting the Education Act into 
operation is left to the discretion of the Board of Education, 
who *' may appoint different days for different purposes, for 
different provisions of the Act, for different areas or parts of 
areas, and for different persons or classes of persons." It 
will be seen that the Board take very full powers, limited 
only by the provision that the parts of Section 8, which 
relate to raising the age of compulsory attendance to four- 
tecn and to raising the age which may be fixed by by-laws 
to fifteen, were not to come into operation until the end of 
the war. Also, the duty of Local Authorities to establish 
certified schools for boarding and lodging physically defec- 
tive and epileptic children will not be insisted upon for a 
period of seven years after the appointed day, except in the 
case of the London County Council. The compulsory attend- 
ance of young persons between the ages of sixteen and 
eighteen at continuation schools is also deferred for seven 
years after the appointed day. These periods of grace are 
manifestly designed to afford the Local Authorities an oppor- 
tunity for making the necessary arrangements. 


The Present Position. 


Happily, the Board have not lost time in fixing the ap- 
pointed days. On August 8 of last year an Order was 
issued giving the date of the passing of the Act as the 
appointed day for putting into operation no fewer than 
twenty-five seetions in full and parts of eight other sections. 
This Order was followed by others on September 27, 
November 1l, November 27, and Deceinber 2, so that by the 
end of thè year the chief part of the Act was in force. The 
former limit in county rates for higher cducation was 
abolished; attendance at central classes for elementarv-school 
pupils was authorized, the emplovment of young children 
was checked; school camps and facilities for social and phy- 
sical training were made possible; and medical inspection 
and treatment were extended to secondary and continuation 
schools. Nursery schools were authorized and also special 
facilities for children living under exceptional circumstances, 
for whom board and lodging away from home may be desir. 
able. Maintenance allowances at publie cost were permitted, 
and also home medical treatment for children and voune 
persons. Voluntary inspection of non-State schools was 
offered free of cost, and land for new schools was brought 
under conditions of compulsory purchase. Power to nid rc- 
search was given to Local Authorities, and these bodies were 
authorized to form Joint Councils or Federations. The 
Choice of Employment Act applies to young persons up to 
eighteen years of age. As from December 2 last it is no 
longer a defence to procecdings regarding attendance to prove 
that a child attends an efficient school unless the sehool is 
open to inspection and unless satisfactory registers are kept. 
os ue be noted earcfully by all concerned with private 
schools. 


New “ Appointed Days.” 

As from February 1, 1919, a pupil in a public elementary 
schoo] is deemed, for purposes connected with the Education 
Acts, to have reached any prescribed age at the end of the 
school term in which his birthday falls. This will give, as a 
tule, three '' leaving days "' in each vear. 

As from April 1, 1919, fees in publie elementary schools 
are abolished and the Board will pay not less than one-half 
of the recognized net expenditure of a Local Education 
Authority on all forms of education, subject to deductions 
for default. From the same date the employment of young 
children out of school hours is restricted as provided by the 
Act. 

These Orders are accompanied by Circulars giving the 
regulatiots which will govern their operation, and it is clear 
that no time is to be lost in putting the Act into forze. The 


changes to be made in the detailed working of schools are 
niany aud varied, but they all tend to greater ease and 
sinplicity in carrying on our educational system. 


Pensions and Capitation Fees. 

The Board of Education announce that, in calculating the 
averuge amount of salary of a head master or head mistress 
of a school for pension purposes, fees which are, in the 
opinion of the Board, capitation fees shall not be exeluded. 


Juvenile Unemployment Centres. 


The President of the Board of Education has appointed an 
Advisory Committee to assist the Board of Education in the 
development of their scheme for the establishment of Juve- 
nile Unemployment Centres. 

The following are the members of the Advisory Com- 
mittee :—The Hight Hon. J. Herbert Lewis, M.P. (Chair. 
man); Lieut.-Col. Lord Henry Cavendish Bentinck, M.P.; 
Mr. F. Bramley; Mr. R. A. Bray; Mr. E. K. Chambers, 
C.B.; Sir Cyril Cobb, K.B.E., M.V.O.; Mr. R. C. Davison; 
Mr. H. Fleming; Mr. W. B. Hards, H.M.I.; Miss Agnes M. 
Hitcheock; Dr. R. W. Holland; the Rev. Canon T. Hough- 
ton; Miss T. M. Morton; Dr. A. H. Norris, M.C.; Miss 
Julia Varlev; with Mr. G. W. Buckle (of the Board of 
Education) as Secretary. 


Teaching Certificates in Art. 


The Board of Education have published the new Rules 
(109) as to the issue of teaching certificates for teachers in 
schools of art. The new requirements may be described 
briefly as follows :— 

In art subjects, candidates must have passed the Board's 
exaniination in drawing, and either (a) the Board's examina- 
tion in painting, or modelling, or pictorial design, or indus- 
trial design; or (b) the final examination of the Royal Insti- 
tute of British Architects in architecture. 

For the present the Board will accept, in licu of a pass in 
drawing, the Art Class Teacher's Certificate, together with 
First Class successes in drawing from the antique and draw. 
ing from life, obtained in 1914 or previous years. 

The candidate must be over nineteen years of age, and 
have furnished & satisfactory medical certificate. 

He must also have passed the Board's preliminary exami- 
nation for the Elementary School Teacher's Certificate or 
some other examination accepted by the Doard in place 
thereof. The Matriculation examination or the Higher or 
Senior Local examinations are among the alternatives. 
Where the candidate has not passed an accepted examina- 
tion, a certificate from the head master or the head mistress 
of a recognized secondary school will be accepted, and in 
cases where the candidate completed his general education 
before 1912, and the Board are of opinion that on account 
of his age an examination test of the kind indicated is not 
suitable, thev will be prepared for the present to accept other 
evidence of sufficient general education, such as attendance 
at University Extension courses. 

An important feature is that during his training the eandi- 
date must have completed to the satisfaction of the Board 
an approved course in the principles and practice of teaching 
at an institution recognized for the purpose. A list of re- 
cognized institutions is given which includes the Schools of 
Art in Birmingham, Bradford, Brighton, Chester, Leeds, 
Leicester, Manchester, and Newcastle. This course of ap- 
proved training must be followed by an examination in the 
principles of teaching and school management, with special 
reference vo the relations of art to industry and to the place 
of artistic subjects in systems of education. Candidates will 
be expected to reach a reasonable literary standard. 

It will be noted that these proposals are directed towards 
bringing examinations of teachers of art into line with those 
for teachers of other subjects, and that they follow very 
closely the proposals of the Teachers Registration Council. 
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W. and A. K. Johnston's 
Publications. 


ATLAS GEOGRAPHIES. 


A Physical Geography. Covering the work required for the 
Oxford and Cambridge Lotals and other University Examinations, 
Illustrated by 11 maps and 85 diagrams. Price 2s. 6d. net. 
Junior Atlas Geography of the World. Containing 
orographical, transparent route, and climatic maps and maps. 
Showing distribution of vegetation, minerals, manufactures, popu- 
lation, and political divisions. 4s. net; or in parts. Tough 
Paper, 9d. net. Limp Cloth, 1s. net. 


Atlas Senior Geographies. For Upper Forms 


of Secondary Schools University Students. 
2s. 6d. net each. 


Now {Asia tolce ? Fach chapter is illustrated with special oro- 


graphical, transparent route, and economic 
Africa and. political maps of the natural region to be 
Europe (ready shortly) ) studied. 


Practical Geography Notebooks. 


40 8vo Pages. Sewed, 6d. net. 
Each Notebook contains: 


4 Contour Mape. 

8 Blank Outline Regional Maps. 

4 Climatic Hape. 

Squared Paper for Sections, Graphs, &c. 

Ruled Paper for Written Exercises. 

Practical Exercises on World Position, Size, Relief 
Routes, Climate, Vegetation, Animals, Minerals, Man- 
ufactares, Commerce, Distribution of Population, 
Political Divisions. 


British lelee 


North America 
Seuth America 
British Empire 
Physical 


Commercial Atlas Geography. 


2nd Edition. Price 8g. 6d. net. 


— 


MACMILLAN AND  CO.S LIST. 


Pupils, Class-Book of English Composition. 
BoofT (for Children of 9 to 10). By Ep. J. S. Lay, Author 
of ‘‘ The Pupils” Class-Books of Geography, History, &c. 
lllustrated, 1s. 6d. net. 


Oral and Written Exercises in English 
Composition. By Roserr S. Woop, Author of 
** Word-Building and Composition Series," &c. Sewed. 
Primary, 6d. 
Junior, 7d. 


Intermediate, 8d. 
Senior, 9d. 


Dickens, David Oopperfieid. Abridged and Edited 
for Schools. By H. A. TREBLE, M.A. Illustrated. Sewed, 


1s. 3d. [English Literature for Secondary Schools. 
History. The Quarterly Journal of the Historical Associa- 
tion. Edited by Professor A. F. PoLLAaRD, M.A., Litt.D. 


1s. 8d. net. Annual Subscription, post free, 58. 6d. net. 


LEADING CONTENTS FOR JANUARY :—The Origins of France, Contd. 
f. F. M. Powicke; The History of Science, Charles Singer, M.D. “Lord 
Morley on History, Prof. A. F. Pollard, Litt.D.: Historical Revisions, 1X — 


Geoffrey of Monmouth and the Brut, R. W. Chambers, D.Lit. 


A Health Reader for Qiris. By AGNES L. STENHOUSE 


and E. SrENHOousE, B.Sc. (Lond.), A.R.C.Sc. F 
Illustrated, 8s. i i oy 


" The Journal of Education :—'' This nicely produced volume wel in- 
tains the iei which Mr. Stenhouse has eaitied as a clear E 
writer of books for young students of science. With the aid of Mrs. 
Stenhouse he has succeeded in providing girla with an interesting and 
trustworthy guide to the laws of health, and the proper management of 
babies, The book should gain a wide popularity in girls’ schools.” 


MACMILLAN AND CO. LTD., ST. MARTIN'S STREET, LONDON, W.C. 2. 


From MR. HERBERT RUSSELL'S LIST. 


BOOKS FOR SECONDARY SCHOOLS AND THE OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE LOCALS. 


Inorganic Ohomisiry; both Practical and Theoretical, with 
Chemica! Calculations an uated Questions. The best, latest, and cheapest 
textbook on the subject produced for the us a eae of the University Locals. 
By S. W. BuRNELL, LL.B., B.Sc., and A.J. Dicks, B.A., B.Sc. Crown 8vo, 


cloth, 879 pp. Price 4e. 6d. net. 


Elementary Science. By J. H. NANCARROW, late Head 


Waster ef Kingston Public School of Science, and Lecturer at the Richmond 
School of Science. Crown 8vo, cloth, 384 pp. Price 48. net.’ 
Provides a thorough grounding in the elements of Physics, Mechanics, Heat, 
Light, Magnetism, Electricity, Chemistry, &c. 
Fieid, 


Plant Study in School, and 


Garde Mt. A textbook on Rural Science ond Gardening. By J. 8. BRIDGES, 


B.SC., ECS. and A. J. Dicks, B.A., B.8c.. F.L.8., Head Master of Walthamstow 
County Secondary School. Crown 8vo, cloth, 482 pp. Price 49. 6d. net. 
This Botany textbook is of an experimental nature and free from difficult terms 
and Latinisms, Practical exercises and a summary appear at the end of each 
chapter. The book is profusely illustrated with over 600 original drawings. 


Concurrent Practical and Theoretical 


I LT a SE RC IGEMC ES CTWEONEUEN EU CN TN C ESSET ER wr 

Geometry. By W. J. POTTER, M.A. (Cantab.), Published in Three 
rts. , 29. net; Part II, 2e. 6d. net; Part III, 3e. net. Detailed 

Prospectus post free on application. . . 

Anewers tothe numerical and graphical examples in Parts I to III. Price 


19. net. 


A Digest of British History. By s. H. McGrapy, 
B.A. itti an Introduction by OSCAR BROWNING. Crown 8vo, cloth, 320{pp. 
Price 39. Od. net. 
A History note book on original lines, the great movements, trends and 
developments being logically traced, and their intluenees being clearly shown. 
Also published in Threc Parts as under ;— 
Part I.—B.C. to 1485. Part II.—1488 to 1789. Part III.—1789 to1912. 
Price 19. 4d. net each. 


t 


————ÓÁ—————— 


- series of carefully graduated Examination Questions. Specially 


The Principies of Modei and Common 
Object Drawing and The Shadow 

reat ment o utiine Draw Ng. Being Book I 
of A Complete Course o rawing. - BRANCH, Art Master 


ac K y E. 

Central Secondary School, West Ham. Royal 4to, 98 iti 
now a it ruo e. ne i i coi (New canon 
** This book explains those rules of perspective which apply alike to the speci 
geometrical models familiar to the art student, and to ihe. Comon obiecta ch 
he sees outside the class-room, the rules which govern the representation of the 
E in the art school, the kettle in the kitchen, and the band-stand in the 

park. 


Freehand for Teachers & Art Students. 


. A. BRANCH, Art Master, Central Secondary School, West Ham. Royal 


y 
4to, 79 pp. New edition now ready. Price 3e. 6d. net. 


Contains Thirty-two Photographic Representations, including Inl 
in Pottery, Textiles Repousse Wroneht Iron, Carved Work, and N coral Foliage 
together with One Hundred Diagrains of Construction. d 


Miiton’s * Aroopagitica.” Edited by c. w. croox, 

.A., B.Sc, With Critical Introduction, full Text and Notes, Histori - 
pendiz: Examination Questions, and Index to Notes. Crown 8v0,182 pi. 
New edition now ready. ^ 


Price 29. net. 
Bacon’s '* New Atlantis." vina Introduction and 
Notes by D. W. BEVAN. Crown 8» 0, 68 pp. Interleaved. Price 19. net. 


The Acts of the Aposties. Edited by Rev. E. c. w. 
ANNAN, B.A. ith Introduction, Notes, Glossary, Questions, Index, and a 
adapted for the 


aon Cambridge Local Examinations. Crown 8vo, cloth. 168 pp. Price 
net. 


For full particulars of Heaton’s Geographies and Students’ Shakespearean Texts, &£c., see our Calalogue, post free on application to. 


HERBERT RUSSELL, 35 & 36 TEMPLE CHAMBERS, LONDON, E.C. 4. 
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ASSOCIATION NEWS. 


‘Teachers Registration Council. ° 

Up to and including Monday, February 9, the total of 
applications for admission to the Register was 25,050. Re- 
cently there has been a marked increase in the number of 
applications. This may be ascribed to the Armistice and to 
the fact that many teachers are anxious to strengthen the 
Council's hands in the coming task of reconstruction. It 
should be understood that the Council's functions are by no 
means restricted to the keeping of the Official Register of 
Teachers. This is shown by a passage in the recently issued 
Report of the Machinery of Government Committee, which 
says that the Board of Education have had established the 
Teachers Registration Council, a body so composed under 
statute as to be representative of the teaching profession. 
The Report adds :— 

In addition to performing its statutory duty of forming and 
keeping a Register of Teachers, the Council has had before it from 
the outset the larger and more general conception of the unification 
of the teaching profession ; and the Board has given practical evi- 
dence of sympathy with this aspiration by inviting the Council at 
various times to consider and report to the Board upon several 
matters of importance. 

It wil be seen that the Council's claim to represent a 
united profession must rest upon the extent to which teachers 
as & body are seen to support its work. 


The College of Preceptors. 

At the last meeting of the Council of the College, Miss M. 
Bennell, D.A., A.C.P., Mr. E. H. Butt, B.A., L.C.P., and 
the Rev. H. Martin Thorpe, M.A., were elected members of 
the Council; and the Rev. J. O. Bevan, Mrs. Felkin, and 
Mr. Millar Inglis were appointed delegates of the College to 
attend the Conference of the Imperial Union of Teachers. 

The diploma of Associate was granted to Mr. Joseph 
Amesbury, who had satisfied the prescribed conditions. 

A grant of £10 from the College Benevolent Fund was 
made to a life member of the College. 

Resolutions relating to salaries, which had been adopted by 
the Assistant Masters’ Association, were referred to the 
itducational Committee for consideration and report. 


Secondary Schools Association. 

A deputation representing the Secondary Schools Associa- 
tion was received by the Right Hon. H. A. L. Fisher, 
M.P., President of the Board of Education, on Wednesday, 
January 29. The object of the deputation was to place be- 
fore Mr. Fisher certain considerations concerning the altera- 
tion or withdrawal of Regulations Nos. 23 and 24 of the 
'" Regulations for Secondary Schools.’’ 

The deputation, which was largely attended, was intro- 
duced by Sir Philip Magnus, Bart., M.P., and amongst those 
who addressed the President were the Very Rev. H. Wace 
(Dean of Canterbury), the Rev. Canon Driscoll (Cardinal 
Vaughan School), Miss E. M. Guinness (Vice-President of 
Ladies’ College, Cheltenham), and the Very Rev. Wm. 
. Moore Ede (Dean of Worcester). 

Mr. Fisher received the deputation very sympathetically, 
and promised to give his careful consideration to their repre- 
sentations. 


Association of Teachers of Drawing 
in Day Schools. 

An Association of Teachers of Drawing in Day Schools 
has been formed, under the Presidency of Miss Anstruther, 
of Goldsmiths’ College, with the object of holding mectings 
about every three months, so as to keep members in close 
touch with the best and most modern methods of teaching 
the subject, and a meeting of the Association will be held 
at Goldsmiths’ College, New Cross, on Tuesday, February 25, 
at 6.30 p.m. e 


The British Scientific Instrument 
Research Association, 


one of the earliest associations formed under the scheme 
of the Department of Scientific and Industrial Research, 
has secured premises at 26 Russell Square, W.C.1, 
where offices and research laboratories will be equipped. 
The first Chairman of the Association was Mr. A. S. Essle- 
mont, whose recent lamented death has been a severe loss 
to the Association. The Council have elected Mr. H. A. 
Colefax, K.C., as Chairman to fill the vacancy. The Vice- 
chairman is Mr. Conrad Beck, C.B.E., to whose energy and 
personal influence is largely due the successful formation of 
the Association. Almost all the leading optical and scientific 
instrument manufacturers are members. The Department of 
Scientific and Industrial Research is represented by Major 
C. J. Stewart, Captain F. O. Creagh-Osborne, C.B., R.N., 
Mr. S. W. Morrison, O.B.E., Colonel R. E. Home, D.S.O., 
R.A., and Mr. Perey Ashley. The Council have recently 
co-opted as members of their body the Hon. Sir Charles A. 
Parsons, K.C.B., F.R.S., and Prof. J. W. Nicholson, M.A., 
D.Se., F.R.S. Sir Herbert Jackson, K.B.E., F.R.S., F.I.C., 
has been appointed Director of Research and Mr. J. W. 
Williamson, B.Sc., Secretary of the Association. 


Proposed New Educational Journal. 

On Friday, January 10, there was held in the Rooms of 
the Royal Society a conferenee of delegates from 21 associa- 
tions connected with education. The meeting was arranged 
by Prof. Conway, of Manchester University, with the help 
of various learned bodies, for the purpose of discussing a 
proposal to establish a popular record of the progress of 
knowledge in all its branches. The main resolution was 
moved by Sir Frederie Kenyon, President of the British 
Academy, in the following terms :—‘‘ In the opinion of this 
Conference it would be in the national interest if a journal 
could be established which would represent the growth of 
the chief branehes of knowledge in popular form." The 
details of this project were discussed broadly, but the Con- 
ference arrived at no practical conclusions beyond appoint- 
ing a Committee to explore the question. The scheme as 
outlined presents many difficulties, but everyone will hope 
that these may be surmounted. 


University Women Teachers. 

THE annual business meeting of the Association was held 
on January 25 at Bedford College for Women, Miss Stephen 
(the President) being in the chair. A very satisfactory re- 
port as to the position of the Association was submitted by 
the Treasurer, Miss K. H. Coward, who said that the mein- 
bership and income had increased, in spite of the war. Miss 
Aliee Woods and Miss M. H. Wood spoke on the importance 
of professional training for teachers, and a discussion was 
held on the probable effects of the Teachers’ Superannuation 
Bill on private schools. ' 

Resolutions were passed urging the need of a joint ad- 
ministration of education by teachers and employers, and the 
importance of full discussion of educational subjects. Satis- 
faction was expressed at the admission of women to the 
Parliamentary franchise. Mr. Homer Lane gave an address 
on '' The Faults and Misdemeanours of Children." He said 
that a frequent mistake made in the nursery training of chil- 
dren was that of repressing their natural activities instead 
of directing them into right channels. To this he ascribed 
many of the difficulties and anti-social practices of later 
years, constituting faults from the adult point of view. 
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PITMAN’S LIST 


of BOOKS for SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


BOOK-KEEPING. 


BOOK-KEEPING FOR BEGINNERS. A first course in 
up-to-date Book-keeping. With Answers and Exercises. 
Cloth, 1s. 8d. 


IDEAL MS BOOKS FOR BOOK-KEEPING. Each 6d. 


BOOK-KEEPING AND COMMERCIAL PRACTICE. 
By H. H. SwrrH, F.C.T. Cloth, 1s. Od. 


COMPLETE BOOK-KEEPING. A thoroughly comprehen- 
sive text-book. Cloth, bs. net. Answers, 28. 6d. net. 


LANGUAGES. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FRENCH GRAMMAR. By 
Dr. F. A. HepaGcock, Officier de l'instruction publique; 
Officier d'Académie, and the only English Docteur és lettres 
of the University of Paris. 

The method adopted is & combination of the direct with the indirect, 
and, by means of phonetic tyge, a closely approximate idea of French 
pronunciation is conveyed. Crown 8vo, cloth, 326 pp., Part I, 88. 6d. 
net; Part II, 28. 6d. net. Key, 38. 6d. net. 

FRENCH VOCABULARIESand IDIOMATIC PHRASES. 
By E. J. KEALEY, B.A. Contains 3,000 Phrases. 28. net. 


EXAMINATION NOTES ON FRENCH. By F. W. M. 
Draper, M.A., B. és L. Cloth, 18. net. 


GERMAN, SPANISH, ITALIAN, PORTUGUESE. Books 


on Grammar, Correspondence, &c. 


Complete List post free on application. 


ENGLISH. 


ENGLISH FOR TECHNICAL STUDENTS. By F. F. 
. PorTEB, M.A., B.Sc. 


The object of this little book is to aid the student to gain & com- 
mand of his mother tongue, and to express himself in the “plain 
. language of educated people." Cloth, 28. net. 


ENGLISH GRAMMAR AND COMPOSITION. By W. J. 
Weston, M.A., B.Sc. 


The book is a manual of Grammar taught through composition. 
The writer’s object has been not to gather together a set of rules and 
definitions, unattractive and uninspiring because divorced from 

ractical use, but rather to examine the mechanism of the living 

nglish tongue, and to do this so ay to arouse intelligent interest in 
the facts of language. Cloth, 3s. net. 


SCIENCE. 


MAGNETISM AND ELECTRICITY. ByJ. R. ASHWORTH, 
D.8c., F.Phys.8. An Introductory Course. Illustrated. 
28. 6d. net. | 

HEAT, LIGHT, AND SOUND. By the same author. An 
Introductory Course of Practical Exercises. Illustrated, 
28. 6d. net. 

GEOLOGY. ByA.S. Jcxes-BrowneE, F.G.S. An Elementary 
Handbook. With 95 Illustrations. 3s. net. 

PICTORIAL ASTRONOMY. By G. F. CHAMBERS, F.R.A.S. 
Interesting and Instructive. With 134 Illustrations. 4S. net. 

THE PLANT WORLD. ByG. MassEE. An Introduction 
to the Study of Botany. With 56 Illustrations. 3s. net. 


SIR ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, Ltd, 1 AMEN CORNER, E.C.4. 


THE NATIONAL SOCIETY OF ART MASTERS. 


Patron: His Most Gracious MAJESTY THE KING. 


School Drawing Certificate for Teachers in Elementary 


Sehools. 
The Examinations are held in May. Entries close on March 24th. 


Examinations in Drawing for Secondary and Other 


Sehools. 
The Examinations are held in June. Entries close May 10th. 


Internal Examinations in Sehools of Art and Art 
Classes 


Dates are arranged to suit individual Schools. 


Copies of these schemes and. forms of application may be obtained on 
applicatzon to the Secretary, 


ALFRED SHUTTLEWORTH, A.R.C.A., 
45 Bedford Row, London, W.C. 1. i 


THE INCORPORATED 


Froebel Educational Institute, 


Colet Gardens, Talgarth Road, 
West Kensington, London, W. 


President, RIGHT Hon. SIR W. MATHER, LL.D. 
Chairman and Treasurer, MR. C. G. MONTEFIORE, M.A, 
Secretary, MR. ARTHUR G. 8SYyMOoNDS, M.A. 


TRAINING COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS. 


Principal: Miss E. LAWRENCE. 
, Students are trained for the Examinations of the National Froebel Union 
and other Bxaminations. 


Prospectuses and ail ticulars : 
obtained from the PEIKOIDAT. as to Scholarships and Loan Fund may be 


FRIEN 


DS’ PROVIDENT INSTITUTION 


for Mutual Life Assurance 
(Head Office: Bradford, Yorks) 


The Institution having made a special study of 
Educational requirements, offers advantageous 
Policies for men and women, which include 


POLICIES COMBINING LIFE ASSURANCE 


AND CAPITAL ON RETIREMENT 
PENSION SCHEMES FOR SCHOOL STAFFS 


| POLICIES FOR PROVIDING FOR THE 
COST OF THE EDUCATION OF CHILDREN 


Write for particulars of any of these (giving 
date of birth), to:— 


THE LONDON MANAGER, 


FRIENDS’ PROVIDENT INSTITUTION 


17 Gracechurch St., London, E.C.3. 
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LITERARY SECTION. 


BOOKS AND THE MAN. . 


John Ruskin on Education. 

Ox February 8 one hundred years ago John Ruskin was born 
at Brunswick Square, the only child of a wealthy wine mer- 
chant of Puritanical tastes oddly at variance with his means 
of livelihood. Entering into the world with a silver wine 
cooler rather than a silver spoon in his mouth, Ruskin was 
free to admonish his contemporaries, and right well they 
deserved it. For us a special interest may be found in his 
ideas on education, which were not sct forth in a single 
treatise, but crop up and recur throughout his writings, more 
especially in '' Sesame and Lilies,” '' Fors Clavigera,” and 
“ A Joy for Ever.” 

In common with the great majority of people at all 
periods, Ruskin had a very poor opinion of the educational 
system of his own time. '' Modern education,” he declares, 
" for the most part signifies giving people the faculty of 
thinking wrong on every conceivable subject of importance 
to them." '' Be assured," he says, '" we cannot read. It 
is simply and sternly impossible for the English public, at 
this moment, to understand any thoughtful writing—so in- 
capable of thought has it become in its insanity of avarice. 
As a nation we have been going on despising literature, de- 
spising science, despising art, despising Nature, despising 
compassion, and concentrating our soul on pence.” 

After enduring this tremendous indictment we are entitled 
to ask, with a chastened and humble air, what Ruskin would 
have. His reply is definite and dogmatic. First of all we 
are to recognize that evervbody comes into the world with a 
fixed constitution and power. Education can do nothing 
more than develop these. '' You can’t manufacture man,” 
he says, ‘‘ any more than you can manufacture gold. You 
can find him and refine him; you dig him out as he is, 
nugget fashion, in the mountain stream; you bring him 
home, and you make him into current coin or household 
plate, but not one grain of him can you originally produce.” 
This truism having been thus embroidered and enunciated, 
we may ask how the nuggets are to be assayed. The answer 
is found in & suggestion that in every important town there 
should be a School of Trial ‘ in which those idle farmers’ 
lads, whom their masters never can keep out of mischief, 
and those stupid tailors’ prentices who are always putting 
the sleeves in the wrong way upwards, may have a try at 
this other trade." Here is a new task for our continuation 
schools. Ruskin would have them so conducted as to dis- 
cover '' the mode in which the chance of advancement in life 
is to be extended to all, and yet made eompatible with con- 
tentment in the pursuit of lower avocations by those whose 
abilities do not qualify them for the higher.” 

The object of education, according to Ruskin, should not 
be the low one of '' pecuniary social advancement, which is 
the qualification of vanity." True education should be in 
itself an advancement in life. It should train to useful 
work. Knowledge alone, he tells us, does not educate. ‘' A 
man is not educated because he can read Latin or write 
English. or ean behave himself in a drawing-room; he is only 
educated if he is happy, busy, beneficent, and effective in 
the world.” 

Esthetic training he holds to be the first part of true 
education, to be gained by the influence of Nature, with her 
“ heavenly realities, grass, water, beasts, flowers. and sky.” 
all to be enjoved in *' the pleasant places which God made 
at once for the schoolroom and the playground of children. 
Emulation and competitive examinations are anathema to 
Ruskin. He would have schools made into places of pre- 
paration for a life of simple happiness, free from vulgar 
ambitions and full of the joy of honest work. Iis centenary 
is past, but his ideas are still far from being accomplished. 

Sitas Brrew. 


REVIEWS AND NOTICES. 


Education. 


America at School and at Work. By H. B. Gray. 
(5s. net. Nisbet & Co.) 


This book is a report of its author’s investigations into 
American education during a six months’ visit, following 
upon many previous visits. By right it ought to have 
been published by the Intelligence Department of the 
Board of Education, for it is just the sort of thing that 
we need in this country at the present moment. In all 
probability, however, it would have been impossible to 
write so freely as Dr. Gray has done had the book ap- 
peared under official auspices. For the ork is not entirely 
expository and critical. It is distinctly constructive, and 
points the way to a radical change in our conceptions of 
the possibilities of national education. It is rather remark- 
able to find in an Oxford Doctor of Divinity such open- 
mindedness on industrial and commercial education. No 
doubt ‘‘ Eclipse or Empire '' prepared us to expect this 
freshness and vigour, but they are none the less welcome 
for that. 

It is highly desirable that our educationa] people at home 
should keep in touch with the very rapid development of 
educational reform on the other side of the Atlantic. We 
are only awakening now to the existence and possibilities 
of the Gary system, and that system is already a seminal 
force in directing the practical working-out of American 
educational theory. Dr. Gray has done a notable service 
in bringing within our reach the very latest educational 
experiments over there. His report comes piping hot from 
the educational front, and would have appeared even earlier 
but for reasons over which he appears to have had no con- 
trol. His main thesis is that we on this side have resolved 
the educational problem in a quarrel between the humani- 
ties and science, whereas in America progress is sought in 
& complete rearrangement of the relations between the 
school and the work-a-day world. His treatment of the 
co-operative movement is admirable, and well worthy the 
careful attention of our educational authorities. The ‘‘ co- 
ordinator " is an official hitherto unknown among us, but 
his post is there all right. We have only to realize how 
needful he is, and in this realization Dr. Gray is helpful. 
The trade unions are busy just now, but in spite of that 
they must find time to produce a sufficient number of these 
new functionaries. The Corporation schools are not en- 
tirely unknown on this side, but Lord Leverhulme and his 
fellows should look into Chapters VIII and IX. We do not 
sufficiently realize that the vocational bureaux in America 
are gradually acquiring executive power, and are thus get- 
ting into a better position for utilizing the information and 
experience they have acquired since their foundation. Our 
Labour people have something to learn from these pages. 
We cannot follow Dr. Gray through all his chapters, but 
every one of them is worthy of the attention of one or 
other of the various groups of people concerned with educa- 
tion and social welfare. The book is peculiarly well suited 
to the needs of the moment, and to the English tempera- 
ment at all times. Further, Dr. Grav has realized that 
this is the dav of short books. Our busy folk will sit down 
to a book like this when they would shy at a tome. Once 
they have sat down they will keep their seat till they have 
finished. They will not agree with all the views expressed. 
We can faney, indeed, some very vivid opposition coming 
from many of our able but orthodox educationists. Such a 
bracing tonie is exactly the thing they need. Why has the 
book no index? J. A. 

(Continued on page 68.) 
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COLLECE OF PRECEPTORS 


CERTIFICATE AND LOWER FORM 
EXAMINATIONS, 1919. 


S. denotes the Senior Examination, J. the Junior, P. the Preliminary, 
L.F. Lower Forms. 


Scripture ‘Dbistoryp. 


ACTS OF THE APOSTLES (Part I, Ch. 1-16). (8., J.) 
Edited, with Introduction, Notes, and Maps, by Rev. W. H. 
FLECKER, D.C.L., M.A., Head Master of Dean Close School, 
Cheltenham. 48. 

GOSPEL OF ST. MARK. Edited, with Introduction, Notes, (S., J.) 


and Maps, by Rev. T. WALKER, M.A., and J. W. SHUKER, 
M.A. 25. 
GOSPEL OF ST. MARK. (Preliminary Edition.) Edited, (P., L.F.) 
with Introduction, Notes, and Mups, by Rev. J. F. RICHARDS, 
M.A., and Rev. T. WALKER, M.A. 18. 6d. 


English Literature. 


SCOTT.-LADY OF THE LAKE. Edited by A. R. WEEKES, (P.) 
M.A. 23. 


SCOTT.—LADY OF THE LAKE. Cantos I and Y. 
By A. R. WEEKES, M.A. 1s. 


SHAKESPEARE.—RICHARD II. By A. F. WATT, M.A. 
2s. 3d. 


BHAKESPEARE.—AS YOU LIKE IT. By A. R. WEEKZS, (S.) 
M.A. 28. 3d. 


SHAKESPEARE.—AS YOU LIKE IT. By A. R. WEEKES, (J.) 
M.A., and F. J. FIELDEN, M.A. 18.9d. (Junior Shakespeare.) 


SPENSER.—EAERIE QUEENE, Book I. By W. H. (S.) 
HILL, M.A. 38. 6d. 


Englisb ‘tbistory. 


EARLIER HISTORY OF ENGLAND (to 1485). With (S.) 
Biographies, Maps, and Plans. By C. S. FEARENSIDE, M.A. 
8s. 6d. 


MODERN HISTORY OF ENGLAND. Part I, 1485- (S.) 
1714. Part II, 1688-1901 (with a concise Introduction 
down to 1714). Fach 38. 6d. 


SCHOOL HISTORY OF ENGLAND. By M. E. CARTER, 
Honour School of Modern History, Oxford. With Plans and 
Coloured Maps. 48.6d. Also in Three Parts. Part I, to 1603, 
Part II, 1485-1714. Part ITI. 1660-1910. Each 28. 


PRELIMINARY HISTORY OF ENGLAND. By M.K. 
BrLiorr, Honours in the Historical Tripos, Cambridge, and 
M. 8. ELLIOTT, B.A. With Illustrations. 2s. 9d. 


Geogrtapby. 


GEOGRAPHY OF AUSTRALASIA 
Junior. By G.C. Fry, M.Sc. 1s. 


Latin and Greek. 


CAESAR.—GALLIC WAR, Book VII. By A. H. ALrcRorT, (8.,J., P.) 
M.A., and W. F. Masom, M.A. With Introduction, Notes, and 
Complete Alphabetical Lexicon. 1s. 9d. 


CICERO.—DE SENECTUTE. By A. H. ArrcRorr. M.A., (S.) 
and W. F. Masom, M.A. With Introduction, Notes, and 
Complete Alphabetical Lexicon. 1s. 9d. 


WERGIL.—"-ZNEID, Book I. By A. H. ArrcnRorr, M.A. 
and W. F. MasoM, M.A. With Introduction, Notes, and 
Complete Alphabetical Lexicon. 1s. 9d. 


EURIPIDES.—HECUBA. By T. T. JEFFERY; M.A. With (S.) 
Introduction and Notes. 1g. 9d. 


Complete Educational Catalogue, and separate Catalogue of Class-books 
suitable for Secondary Schools, post free on application. 


(8., J.) 


(P., L.F.) 


(with Africa). (J.) 


‘Universtty Tutorial Press, Ld., 


High Street, New Oxford Street, London, W.O. 2. | 


GEORGE ALLEN & UNWIN, LTD. 


NEWSHOLME’S SCHOOL HYGIENE. 
The Laws of Health in Relation to School Life. 
By JAMES KERR, M.A., M.D. 
Fourteenth Edition. Revi and Rewritten, 4e. 6d. net. 
** We have seen no better book for the purpose.'"— Pall Mall Gazette. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
IN RELATION TO SCHOOL LIFE. 


By R. E. ROPER. 3e. 6d. net. 


“ A piece of honest thinking and common sense applied with a vigour 
that is oceasionally almost relentless.’ — The Times. 


THE ADOLESCENT. 
By J. W. SLAUGHTER. Introduction by J. J. FINDLAY. 


3a. 6d. net. Second Impression. 
“ A valuable manual of eugenics.” — Westminster Review. 


THE CAMP SCHOOL. 
By MARGARET McMILLAN, C.B.E. 
3e. 6d. net. Second Impression. 
* A notable book." — Education. 


ECHO PERSONALITIES. 


A Short Study of the Contributions of Abnormal Psychology towards the 
Solution of some of the Problems of Normai Education. 


By FRANK WATTS, M.A. 4e. Gd. net. 


“This excellent book contains much that is valuable for those engaged in 
training the young." — Inquirer. 


FATIGUE. 


By A. MOSSO. Translated by MARGARET DRUMMOND, M.A., and 
W. B. DRUMMOND, M.B., C.M. 2s. 6d. net. 


“ Professor Mosso treats the study of fatigue in a popular manner."— 
Spectator. 


THE MYSTERIES OF LIFE. 
By STANLEY DE BRATH, M.Inst.C.R. 4e. 6d. net. 
** We commend this book to the attention of parente and teachers." — The 


| Child. 


" An interesting and instructive book,"—,Schoo! Guardian. 


HANDWORK AS AN 
EDUCATIONAL MEDIUM. 


By P. B. BALLARD, M.A. New Edition. 3e. 6d. net. 
“ We strongly recommend this book."— Bducabion. 


HISTORY OF PEDAGOGY. 


By Prof. GABRIEL CAMPAYRE. Translated by Prof. W. H. PAYNE. 
M.A. 79. 6d. net. Ninth Edition. 


CHAPTERS ON ENGLISH. 
By Prof. OTTO JESPERSEN. 68. 6d. net. 
“Itis long since we read so brilliant a performance of its kind,""— Academy. 


FIRST NOTES ON SPEECH TRAINING. 


By ELSIE FOGERTY. 4d. net. 


ANGLO-SAXON READER AND 
GRAMMAR. 
By JAMES W. BRIGHT, Ph.D. 
New and Revised Edition. Be. net. Grammar separately, 29. 6d. net. 


ORGANIC CHEMISTRY. 


By JOHN WADE, D.Sc. Revised Edition Illustrated. Se. 6d. net. 


TEXTBOOK OF PETROLOGY. 
By F. H. HATCH, Ph.D., and R. H. RASTALL. 
With many Illustrations 79. 64. net each. 

Vol. I: Igneous Rocks. Vol. II: Sedimentary Rocks. 


RUSKIN'S WORKS. 


The only Copyright Editions of Ruskin, containing the Author's latest 
Alterations, Additions, and Notes. 
A List of Editions and Prices will be sent on application. 


RUSKIN HOUSE, 
40 MUSEUM STREET, LONDON, W.C.I. 
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Pedagomania. By a Dachelor of Arts. 
(4s. 6d. net. Fisher Unwin.) 


In the obliging description supplied by the publisher, this 
book is described as * a skit both diverting and erudite." 
With all respect to the publisher I must enter my protest. 
It is not erudite. This one could pardon if it were divert- 
ing. But is it? Honesty compels me to sav that a good 
deal of it is dull. The author overreaches himself in his 
determination to be funny. sav this with very great 
regret, for I believe that there is not only room, but need, 
for humour in writing on edueation. Se far from clamour- 
ing for erudition and banning humour, I am convinced 
that we have more than enough erudition and not nearly 
enough humour. What our Bachelor of Arts wants is a 
little restraint. He has many excellent ideas, and occa- 
sionally he sueceeds in being genuinely amusing. Where 
he fails is in his intolerable exaggeration and in his work- 
ing to death a feigned childish simplicity. Where he is 
strong is in his characterization of certain types of school- 
master. When he deigns to generalize intelligently he does 
not cease to be amusing. Many of the illustrations he uses 
bear traces of authenticity about them. The reader can 
learn. something as well as derive genuine entertainment 


from pages 118-126. ^' The Staf Meeting " has many 
capital points. The contrast between the ancient and 
modern master is excellent. I hope the Bachelor will 


return to the charge. He has the root of the matter in 
him. A. 


The Gary Schools: A General Account. 
F. P. Bachman. (New York: 
Board.) 


This book gives significant evidence of the importance 
attached in America to the new scheme of educational organi- 
zation commonly called the Gary system. It is only the first 
of a series of eight volumes dealing with the development of 
the scheme originated in July 1007 by President Wirt. It 
covers the whole ground in a general way, but leaves it 
to the succeeding volumes to elaborate the details. It thus 
forius a very useful book for the reader who is interested 
in the '' duplicate “° schools, but cannot afford the time to 
study a little library on the subject. 

It is well to realize that the series is the work of a com- 
mission deliberately invited to make what the Americans 
are fond of calling a * survey " of the whole svstem, and 
the book has therefore official authority and a judicial atti- 
tude. America wants to find out exactly how much. this 
new system is worth. The present two authors are men of 
great educational distinction: their opinion carries weight. 
Perhaps this is why they are so excecdingly careful not to 
commit themselves. They are almost unduly diffident. 
They are continually putting questions at large and pro- 
claiming that they do not know the answer. ''Is there 
any reason why children should not play in the early hours 
of the morning and do their classroom work in the early 
hours of the afternoon? . . . . No one really knows." The 
Gary scheme, “as far as anyone knows," may be as effec- 
tive as any other. '' Accurate data bearing on the health 
and vigour of teachers working seven hours a dav are not 
available." But in spite of this prevailing agnosticism, or 
perhaps because of it, the reader feels strongly impressed 
by the sincerity of the writers, and is predisposed to accept 
their decision as valid where they do commit themselves 
to a definite view. 

The book has the admirable quality of beginning at tho 
beginning, and tells us what and where Gary is, the sort 
of pupils who attend the schools, and what makes up the 
svstem. In a critical survey one might expect some refer- 
ence to the rival © Ettinger plan," "but may be the sur- 
vevors regard it ns necessary to stick to the svstem under 
review and leave comparisons to their readers. To some 
extent our survevors appear to have had popular criticisms 
in their mind when they compare the results of the Garv 
systern with those of other American towns. Most people 
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General Education 


know 


Ge 


that the’ Gary methods have been described as 
sloppy,” and this seems to some extent to be borne out 
bv the fact that the survevors found the Gary children 
rather below the average in the ordinary school subjects, 
though considerably superior in physique, resource, and 
perhaps in initiative. There arises the inevitable question, 
" Does the easy working of the Garv machine result from 
the wholesome flexibility of the organization, or from sheer 
laxity?” On this point our authors are inclined to com- 
promise, and they are no doubt right. We cannot follow 
them into some very interesting points of detail, though 
we should like to, especially on the question of allowing 
little children to be present in the classes of bigger ones 
to play the part of “ helpers."" It would be interesting to 
compare this situation with that involved in the monitorial 
and pupil-teacher systems. The conclusion to which the 
survevors come is, on the whole, favourable to the Gary 
system, and they may rest content with having done a re- 
markablv sound piece of work, not the least valuable part 
of which is the carefully prepared appendix. J. A. 


Learners as Leaders. By Henry Spenser Wilkinson. 
(1s. 6d. net. Manchester University Press.) 

This is a dainty reprint of an address delivered on 
April 26, 1918, at a memorial service for members of Man- 
chester University who have fallen in the war. A difficult 
task‘ accomplished with great skill and fine feeling. 


The Play Book. By Ann Macbeth. 
(3s. 6d. net. Methuen.) 

This book is intended for the use of teachers in charge of 
nursery schools and play centres. The authoress sets out 
with the purpose of enabling teachers to make school more 
attractive and exciting than anything they can find at home 
or in the streets—but she rather helps her rivals in the 
home circle by showing how invention in toy-making may be 
stimulated there. The attractive and wisely unelaborated 
drawings should tempt even the clumsy fingers of inex- 
perienced lay men and women, to say nothing of the nimble 
fingers of expert teachers. 


The Doctrines of the Great Educators. By R. R. Rusk. 
(5s. net. Macmillan.) l 
A distinctive feature of Dr. Rusk's book is that it ca 
stand alone. It contains all the material necessary to form 
a first-hand estimate of the value of the contribution made 
to education by cach of the dozen authors dealt with. The 
work is thoroughly doeumented, but the author is not con- 
tent with mere references; he quotes with sufficient liber- 
ality to enable the student to feel that he is in direet touch 
with his authorities. Another point that gives the book 
individuality is the frequent references to experimental 
methods. This was to be expected from the author of Ex- 
perimental Education, and greatly enhances the interest and 
value of the text. The reader is made to feel that he is in 
the hands of a writer who is particularly up to date, and 
who is himself taking «uite his fair share in the progress 
which he expounds. The educators treated are: Plato, 
Quintilian, Elvot, Loyola, Comenius, Milton, Locke, Rous- 
scau, Pestalozzi, Herbart, Froebel, Montessori. There is 
rooin for the usual haggling about inclusions and exclusions. 
One wants to know why Aristotle is omitted, another objects 
to Elvot taking a place that by rights belongs to Ascham, 
a third wonders what has become of Herbert Spencer. But 
Dr. Rusk knows exceedingly well what he is about, and 
trusts the intelligent reader to discover the underlving unity 
of conception that has determined the selection. While 
avoiding the procrustean rigidity of Monroe's classification, 
Dr. Rusk has so arranged his matter as to make of his 
book an organic whole, though now and again, as for 
example in the ease of Loyola, one's ingenuity is taxed in 
the effort to fit in the material to the adumbrated scheme. 
All students of education will benefit by reading the book, 
and those who are preparing for examinntions in this subject 


will find it invaluable. J. A. 
Continued on page V.) 
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HARRAP'S LATEST PUBLICATIONS. 


AN IMPORTANT NEW BOOK. 
THE HISTORY OF ARYAN RULE IN INDIA 


From the Earliest Times to the Death of Akbar. By E. B. HaVELL. With 
Photogravure Frontispiece. 32 Full.page Plates and Maps, &c., and Full 
Index. 620 pages. Gilt top, 15s. net. Also in Half Morocco, 30s. net. 
“An informing and illuminating work for which Students and Politicians 
should be profoundly grateful. Many illustrations of Indian Art and Architec- 
ture add to its value and interest.''— Vorkshire Post. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE HISTORY OF SCIENCE 
By Dr. WALTER LinBy, M.A. With Eight Illustrations. Size, 74 by 
5 1n. 304 pages, 5s. net. 
* Etticiently written, and free from excessive detail.” —Saturday Review. 


HARRAP'S INTRODUCTORY ALGEBRA 


By WILLIAM FARQUHARSON, M.A., Daniel Stewart's College, Edinburgh. 
Crown 8vo, 180 pages, with Answers, 28. net. Also without Answers, 1s. 9d. 


net. 

From the Principal of a Preparatory School :—'* Farquharson’s Algebra is 
first-rate, and I shall put an order through in due course. I hope the book will 
have the success it deserves, for of the large number of elementary Algebras I 
have perused in my search for something suitable for beginners, this is the only 
one that a to have realized and provided for the extraordinary ditliculty 
of the subject for small boys.” 


ENGLISH EXTRACTS AND EXERCISES 


For Comparative Study and Training in Composition. By F. H. PRITCHARD, 
Lecturer in Literature at the Municipal Technical School, Devonport. 
Large Crown 8vo, 256 puges, 2s. 6d. net. 

An admirable practice-book in English for lower and middle forms in secon- 
dary schools, and for upper classes in primary schools. The main idea is to 
centre all the week's work in English round a suitable extract. The exercises 
are abundant and in many cases novel in character. No essential point in ele- 
mentary English is left untouched, and wherever possible opportunity is taken 
to stimulate interest in the author or extract under consideration. 


THE SCIENTIFIC STUDY AND TEACHING OF 
LANGUAGES 


By HaRoLpn E. PALMER, University College, London. Size 9 by 6 in., 328 
pages, 10s. 6d. net. 
This stimulating volume comes at an opportune moment, and the author's 
Wide experience and practical suggestions deserve the attention of every teacher. 
Prospectus on application. i 


BIOLOGY OF SEX ! 
For Parents and Teachers. By T. W. GaLtoway, Ph.D. Crown 8vo, 128 
pagos, Illustrated. New and Revised Edition, Cloth, 3s. 6d. net ; sewed, 
. 6d. net. 


HARRAP'S PRACTIGPAL RUSSIAN GRAMMAR 


BY R. T. CcRRALL, M.A., George Watson's College, Edinburgh. With 
Phonetic Transcripts, Exercises in the Russian Handwritings, and 
Vocabularies. 272 pages. Crown 8vo, 68. net. 


A RUSSIAN PRONOUNCING VOCABULARY 
With an Introduction on Russian Pronunciation. By R. T. CURRALL, 
ote ee Watson’s College. Size 54 by 3 in., 128 pages, limp cloth, 
s. net. 
This book contains classified lists of more than 2,000 Russian words, with 
phonetic pronunciation of each and its English equivalent. 


OLD FRENCH NURSERY SONGS 
Arranged and illustrated by ANNE ANDERSON, Accompaniment printed 
boldly for use at the Piano. With Eight Colour Plates and many Line 
Drawings and Decorations. Size 11} by 8i in. 7s. 6d. net. 
This collection comprises some thirty charming French Songs. 
Extract from Music :—'' The melodies are simple and beautiful in true French 
manner, the pictures are dainty both as to drawing and colour.”’ 


A FIRST SPANISH COURSE 


By Profs. E. C. HirLs and J. D. M. Forp. With Exercises and Vocabu- 
laries. Crown 8vo, 340 pages, 4s. 6d. net. Key, for Teachers only, 5s. 3d. net. 
This easier course is designed for much younger pupils than the Authors' 
previous work. 
'" A prominent feature is the RESUMEN GRAMATICAL in Spanish at the end of 
each lesson.''— The Juurnal of Education. 


LIBRO DE LECTURA PARA PRINCIPIANTES 


Edited by E. MAURER, Reading School. With Vocabulary and Exercises, 
Small Crown 8vo, limp, 160 pages, 28. net. 


LA VIDA DE VASCO NUNEZ DE BALBOA 


By M. J. QUINTANA. Edited with Introduction, Notes, and Vocabulary, 
by A. E. Woo pr, D.Lit. Small Crown 8vo, 116 pages, 1s. 6d. net. 
A “one term " Reader, the Text amounting to 64 pages. 


CAPÍTULOS ESCOGIDOS DE V. BLASCO IBÁNEZ 


With Notes ane full Vocabulary by ALEc E. WooLr, M.A. Crown 8vo, 
192 , 28. net. 

Selections — each one complete in itself—from the works of the foremost 
novelist of the present day, whose works have been translated into every 
European language. 

N.B.—New Descriptive Lists of Books in French and Spanish will be 
sent on application. 


London: GEORGE G. HARRAP & CO., LTD. 
Directors: GEORGE G. HARRAP, G. OLIVER ANDERSON. 
2 6 3 Portsmouth St., Kingsway, London, W.C.2 
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OUTSTANDING BOOKS 


FOR THE 


STUDY OF ENGLISH. 


PICTURE COMPOSITION. 


Teaching of English through Pictures. 

By LEWIS MARSH, M.A., Head Master of Ealing County School. 
In Three Books, each containing 16 full-page beautifully coloured 
Pictures and many other []lustrations, Cloth covers, 9d. each. 


PREPARATORY COURSE OF 
Sion READING AND COMPO- 


Edited by LEWIS MARSH, M.A. Illustrated from Famous 
Paintings. 2e. 


SENIOR COURSE OF LITERARY 
READING AND COMPOSITION. 


Illustrated from Famous Paintings. Edited by LEWIS MARSH, 
M.A. 2s. 6d. 


WORDS: THEIR ORIGIN AND USE. 
A Correlated Scheme of Spelling, Derivation, Reading, Dictation, 
and Composition, By F. W. CHAMBERS and A.J. KER, North- 
field Boys' School, West Ealing, London. In two Books, each with 
a companion Teachers’ Book, 10d. ench. TRACHuERS8' Books, con- 
ue the Scholars’ Books and 40 additional pages of Notes. 

e. 6d. net. 


POETICA : A Book of English Verse 
for Repetition. 


Chosen and arranged by JOHN RIDGES, M.A. (Cantab.), some- 
time Head Master of Leighton Park School, Reading. Illustiated 
with Portraits, Divided into three Parts for the three school years 
ending at 15 or 16. Daintily bound in art linen, 28. 6d. net, Also 
issued in four Parts, cloth covers, bOd. net each. 


THE CALL OF THE HOMELAND. 

A collection of English Verse. Selected and arranged by R. P. 
SCOTT, LL.D., and KATHERINE T. WALLAS, M.A. In two 
Volumes. 26. 6d. net each. 

Book I. Echoes from History— Britain Overseus— The Sea—The 
Changing Year. 

Book LI. The English Countryside—Home— Exile— Compatriots— 
The Cull to Serve—The Call to Happiness. 


ENGLISH POETRY FOR THE YOUNG. 
Compiled and edited by 8. E. WINBOLT, M.A., Christ's Hospital, 
Bo ° 


BLACKIE’S ENGLISH TEXTS. 
Edited by W. H. D. ROUSE, Litt.D., Head Master of the Perse 
School, Cambridge. A wealth of material for the literury study of 
English. Each book has a brief introduction dealing with the 
author's life and place in literature, but no notes. Over a hundred 
volumes are now in the series, offering a wide field for selection in 
General Literature, Travel and History. 


BLACKIES SMALLER ENGLISH 
CLASSICS. 


Belections from Standard Authors. Edited by Competent Scholars, 
with Biographical Sketch and Explanatory Notes. Each, paper, 
3d. $ limp cloth, bd. 


THE JUNIOR SCHOOL 
SHAKESPEARE. 


A series of the greater Plays, edited, with Introduction, Notes, &c., 
by Experienced Scholars, for Junior Students and Junior Candidates 
in the University Local Examinations, The Plays are edited chietly 
from the literary standpoint, although philological notes, wher, 
such are required, are given. Clearly printed and neatly bound i 
limp clothcovers, With Coloured Frontispiece. Price 10d. each 


THE PLAIN-TEXT SHAKESPEARE. 


A neat edition of the greater plays of Shakespeare, presented in a 
serviceabie form at a cheap price. The text follows the well-known 
Junior School Shakespeare, which omits everything that might be 
thought undesirable in class reading. Cloth covers, price 7d. each. 


THE PLAIN-TEXT POETS. 


With Introductions by teachers of experienee and position, but no 
further notes are given. With Frontispiece, neatly bound in cloth 
covers, limp, 10d. each. 


BLACKIE & SON, LTD., 
50 OLD BAILEY, LONDON, E.C.4. 
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History. 


Outlines of European History. By Prof. A. J. Grant. 
(9s. net. Longinans.) 

The new edition of Prof. Grant's broad survey comes to 
us in a limp cover with some new and valuable features, the 
chief of which are that the history of England and Great 
Britain is included and the record is brought down almost 
to the date of the Armistice following the European War. 
The story is throughout told with great skill, and the canvas 
is duly economized so that the various parts of the selected 
picture are thrown into proper perspective. The picture 
itself is not wholly to our liking, for we cannot be content 
with a survey of political conditions which dismisses the 
Chartist movement in two lines. It may be said that space 
was limited, but we note that portraits of such familiar 
features as those of Disracli, Gladstone, and Nelson occupy 
from one-third to one-half a page cach, while a wholly use- 
less pieture of the Kremlin at Moscow fills nearly an entire 
page. i R. 


e Historical Series for Schools."— Book. IlI: An -Idranccd 
History of Great Britain from the Earliest Times to 
1918 (New Edition). With sixty-three maps and plans. 

. By T F. Tout. (s. 6d. Longmans.) 

Mary was liable to be turned from her purpose by gusts 
of passion to which the colder nature of Elizabeth was al- 
most a stranger." This sentence is not a palpitating 
morsel from a Brontë novel, but occurs in Prof. Tout's 
chapter on Elizabeth and Mary Queen of Scots. His reve- 
lation of queenly hearts may be quite truthful. But this 
Statement belongs to a class of abrupt and cursory judgments 
so numerous in his book that one rather doubts if the adare 
cent reader gets much solid instruction from them. The 
ingenuous young person hears that, in Wales, the Methodist 
movement *' fell ultimately almost entirelv under Calvinistic 
auspices.” He hears that the imitations of medieval fabries 
which the Gothie revival prompted * became more artistic 
learned, and appropriate " as tho Tractarian movement pro- 
gressed. And he hears that Rossetti was '' as consummate 
a poet as he was unique as a painter." He will, no doubt 
reproduce such phrases quite accurately in his examination 
papers, but if one could lav bare his brain process and dis- 
cover what valid ideas he associates with them, the results 
might be, as reviewers say, '' stimulating and suggestive.” 
And, while we are engaged in making ill-natured remarks, 
we may also inquire why Prof, Tout should plously record 
the ages of monarchs?—as, for example, *' Elizabeth was 
Just five-and-twenty ": * George, Elector of Hanover was 
more than fifty '': ** George V was forty-five vears ald,” ke. 
„It is all, of course, a question of proportion. When the 
author truly says, '* Bunvan' s. were the first great books in 
modern English literature written by a man of the people for 
the people," some readers think ample justice is done, while 
others regard Bunyan's genius as infinitely more important 
than the Flector of Hanover's age. Some will deem four 
lines dedicated to the rise of the Parliamentary Labour Party 
m 1906 quite ample record, and others will say its social 
significance is inadequately appreciated. 

Let all this be as it mav. It is probable that the average 
school teacher's sense of proportion practically coincides with 
Prof. Tout's in what Liebnitz would call a pre-established 
harmony. Judged hy this pleasant standard, the manual is 
an excellent and businesslike compendium, full of items 
methodically arranged, neatly divided into periods, and eom- 
prctly embracing the whole storv of British evolution from 
Palieolithie Man and the voyage of Pytheas to the Education 
Act of ‘‘Heorbert Fisher, a University teacher, who was made 
Minister of Education on the novel ground of his acquaint- 
ance with the subieet." In spite of the enormous amount 
of information packed into the volume, one cannot sav the 
style is dry. This new edition adds a clear and readable 
account of the War of 1914-18, down to the Armistice. 

F. J. G. 


Chemistry. 

Catalysis in Industrial Chemistry. By G. G. Henderson. 
; (95. net. Longmans.) 

Not so very long ago catalvtie actions were considered to 
oceur in only a few cases, but the physico-chemieal investi- 
gation of chemical reactions, which has proceeded continu- 
ously in recent years, indicates that catalysis is likely to be 
the rule rather than the exception. Since the action of a 
catalvst is to speed up very considerably the rate at which 
a chemical reaction takes place, it follows that catalysis is of 
prime importanee from an industrial point of view. That 
this importance is realized is evidenced by the fact that 
chemical patent literature during the last decade or so has 
contained numerous applications of catalysis. It may be 
safely said that Germany could not have carried on the war 
as long as she did had not her scientific and industrial 
chemists previously worked out catalytic methods for making 
such products as oleum, ammonia, and nitric acid froin 
materials ready at hand instead of from substances she pre- 
viously imported. During the war England has had to solve 
many of these problems afresh, and to a great extent she 
owes her suecess in the manufacture of chemical munitions 
of war to the complete way in which she has effected the 
solution of such problems. 

Prof. Henderson is to be congratulated on the way in 
which he has collated the scattered information on catalysis. 
An instructive and eminently readable account is given of 
the various reactions which oceur and ean be utilized in both 
inorganie and organie industrial chemistry. No reactions 
and processes of importance seem to have been omitted, and 
especially valuable are the chapters dealing with hydrogena- 
tion, dehydrogenation, hydration, dehydration, polymerization, 
and condensation in organie chemistry. Inorganic processes 
occupy roughly one-third of the book, and when one considers 
that such fundamentally important substances as sulphuric 
acid, anunonia, and nitric acid are there dealt with, the 
amount of space allotted to them would seem at first sight 
to be rather small. However, the technical details in con- 
nexion with the manufacture of the Substances have hitherto 
been largely * works secrets " in Germany, and the results 
obtained by the Ministry of Munitions in England are ap- 
parently not vet available to the public. The author is also 
subjected to the limitation that technical minutie of manu- 
facture must not be given, except in so far as these may be 
necessary to elucidate some point of principle. 

As lies in the nature of the ease, the theoretical and more 
purely seientifie investigation of catalysis has lagged far 
behind the actual practical applications, and one value of 
such a book as the present one is that therein may be found 
many and varied probiems for research. 

The book is one which can be heartily recommended, fill- 

g, as it does, a gap in chemical literature: it is singularly 
free from misprints. One wonders, however, when a limit 
of price will be reached, since the bottom of a student's 
pocket especially will soon be reached if many such books 


ing 


have to be bought. T. S. P. 
General. 
Tommy Smith Again at the Zoo. By Edmund Selous. 


( Methuen.) 

In this little volume we have a record of Tommy Smith's 
conversations with such animals as the Polar bear, the Great 
Bird of Paradise, the hippopotamus, and the sea lion—all 
very entertaining and informing. As our youngest reviewer 
(aged nine) puts it: '* Tt is a good book for a reading book. 
because many books which are intended as reading books for 
children do not interest them or teach them anything except 
how to read." 

Queer Beasts and Maaics, By. Mrs. Arthur H. D. Acland. 
(3s. 6d. net. Sidewick & Jackson.) 

Mrs. Acland has contrived a very amusing tale of the 
adventures of John Lang in a country house which is visited 
by strange animals. A trial has shown that the episodes ara 
much enjoyed by little children, 
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THE SCIENCE OF HEALTH 


Books by Dr. Valentine Knaggs. 
BASIC DIAGNOSIS & Reconstructive Treatment: 


A Threefold Classification of Disease and an Indication of 
the Appropriate and Natural Methods for the Renewal of 
Health. Includes 4 pp. charts, 6 line drawings, 7 half-tone 
illustrations, and 4 radiographs. 68. net (postage 4d.). 


INDIGESTION: Its Cause and Cure. 3rd Edition 
(illustrated). 2s. 6d. net (postage 3d.). In this book you can 
learn all about the varying causes and symptoms, and the 
dietetic and hygienic treatment of the conditions of ill- 
healthgarising from faulty digestive conditions. It has helped 
thousands. 


The HEALTHY LIFE BEVERAGE BOOK. A Text 
Book arranged alphabetically. 2nd Edition, greatly enlarged. 
3s. 6d. net (postage 3d.). Makes known the vast array of 
cleansing, tonic, curative, and nutritive beverages which can 
be prepared in the home from natural products. 


THREEPENNY BOOKLETS. 
Each 8d.; postage 4d. ; 5, post free, for 18. 4d. 


Why Our Teeth Decay. 
Noises in the Head and Far Trouble. 
The Spine in Relation to Health 


(with Simple Exercises). 
The Salad Road to Health. 


A Common Stomach Troue = 
(Dilated Stomach). : EE: 


The NATURAL FOOD of MAN. By Henrewarp 
CARRINGTON (Member of the Council of the American Insti- 
tute for Scientific Research). Cloth 10s. 6d. net (postage 
6d.). The argument is taken through comparative anatomy, 
physiology, chemistry, hygiene, and experience. An invalu- 
able reference work for all speakers and teachers, and makes 
its appeal to all serious thinkers. __ 
“ An encyclopedia of facts and arguments." 


An INTRODUCTION to NATURE CURE. By Janes 
C. THomson. Cloth 88. 6d. net (postage 4d.). Everyone who 
wishes to understand the real meaning and possibilities of 
** Nature Cure ’’ will find this concisely written book full of 
enlightenment. The author is a Nature Cure physician of 
many years’ experience, and speaks with authority on Water 
Treatment, Osteopathy, Diagnosis from the Iris, &c., &c. 


WHAT TO EAT AND HOW MUCH. By Frorence 
DANIEL. Paper, 18. 2d. ; Cloth, 28. 2d. (postage 2d.). A setting 
out of the main points of these much-debated subjects in 
such à way as to help the reader to come to 
reasonable conclusions. 


SOME POPULAR FOOD STUFFS EXPOSED. 
By Dr. PauL Carton. 28. net (postage 9d.). A 
convincing indictment which every one at all 
concerned in stemming the tide of physical degen- 
eration should read. 


"THE HEALTHY LIFE. 


Monthly 6d. ; postage 1d. ‘early, post free, 6s. 
The Healthy Life is England’s 


Meier] NATURE CURE MAGAZINE. 


LONDON: C. W. DANIEL, LTD. i 
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By Special 


To their Majesties the King and Queen and H.M. Queen Alexandra 


WINSOR & NEWTON, 


Prepared Water Colours, 


IN 


WHOLE and HALF CAKES, WHOLE, HALF, and 
QUARTER PANS, 
and WHOLE, HALF, and LARGE TUBES. 


QUARTER PANS of Winsor and Newton’s Artists’ Water 
Colours are of the same outside dimensions as the Half Pans. 
They may, therefore, be used in Winsor and Newton's range 
of Half Pan Japanned Boxes. 


The advantages of habituating the Student at the outset 
of his career to the use of the BEST materials are so obvious 
that no attention need be drawn tothem. 


Messrs. Winsor and Newton's Artists’ Water Colours are 
necessarily more expensive than those usually manufactured 
for School use, but as, owing to their superior strength, a 
small quantity yields approximatcly the same amount of 
colour surface as the larger pans of Water Colours generally 
sold for Students’ use, the expense in both cases is much 
the same. 


The special attention of Teachers and the public is, there- 
fore, invited to these Quarter Pans of Colour, which, costing 
practically the same, provide the Student with a superior 
article. 


Full detailed catalogue may be obtained from any 
of the leading Artists Colourmen throughout the 
Country, or from 39 Rathbone Place, London, W.1. 
Established nearly a Century. 


Health Magazine - 


3 Tudor Street, E.C.4. 


TUITION BY POST. 


Practical Training in 


|» SHORTHAND, 


| | BOOK-KEEPING AND ACCOUNTANCY, Í 
| COMMERCIAL PRACTICE, BANKING, | 
| ADVERTISING, COMMERCIAL LAW. 


Pitman's Postal Courses are admirably adapted for teachers 

i who are unable to take advantage of the ordinary facilities 

| for receiving oral instruction, but desire to qualify in com- 

mercial subjects. Each lesson is a full exposition of that 

i part of the subject covered. One course, or any group, may 

be commenced at any time, and from any stage of present 
knowledge. 


I 

i 

] 

] Write for details, stating the subjects in which you are | 
I 

I 

f 

i 


l PY "AA 


i BUSINESS SECRETARIAL & CIVIL SERVICE TRAINING 


The Leading Teachers’ Training Centre in the Kingdom for 
Commercial Subjects. 


Principal: FREDERICK HEELIS, F.R.S.A., 
| 180 SOUTHAMPTON ROW, LONDON, W.C. I. 
Seven London Branch Schools, andat Bristoland Leeds. 
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PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


ARNOLD. 


Practical Hints for Junior Teachers: I, Reading and Recitation. 
6d. II, The Geography Lesson. (d. 


BELL 


A First Course in the Calculus. By Dr. W. P. Milne, M.A., and 
G. J. B. Westcott, M.A. 3s. Gd. 


Dynamics. Part II. By R. C. Fawdry, M.A., B.Sc. 2s. 6d. net. 


BLACKIE. 


A-New Italian Grammar. By Ernesto Grillo. 6s. net. 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS. 


Selections from Sainte-Beuve. Edited by Arthur Tilley, M.A. 6s. 
net. 

Le Joueur: Regnard. Edited by Arthur Tilley, M.A. 4s. net. 

Turcaret: Lesage. Edited by A. Hamilton Thompson, M.A., 
F.S.A. Os. net. ; 


CHICAGO UNIVERSITY PRESS. 


The-Church School of Citizenship. By Prof. Allan Hoben. 1 dol. 


CLARENDON PRESS. 


English Prose from Bacon to Hardy. Selected and edited by Dr. 
B. K. Broadus, M.A., and R. K. Gordon, M.A. 6s. net. 

La Patrie. Echos de l'Histoire de France pour les Commencants. 
By Julia Titterton, M.A. 2s. 

Poesías Varias de Garcilaso de la Vega. 
maurice Kelly. 1s. 6d. net. 

Eglogas se Garcilaso de la Vega. 
Kelly. 1s. 6d. net. 

Horace: Select Odes. Edited bv J. Jackson. 1s. 9d. 

Russian Plain Texts.—Select Poems. By Lermontov. Is. 3d. net. 

Ancient Indian Education. By the Rev. F. E. Keay, M.A. 
4s. 6d. net. 


Edited by Jaime Fitz- 


Edited by Jaime Fitzmaurice 


DENT. 


America and Britain. By Prof. Andrew C. McLaughlin. 4a. 6d. 
net. 

Evans Bros. 

The Kingsway Serics. —Famous Explorers. 
F.R.G.S. 3s. 6d. net. 

Tests of Progress.—English, Teachers’ Edition; Pupils’ Edition, 
ls. net. Arithmetic, Teachers’ Edition; Pupils’ Edition, 1s. 
net. 

‘Geography Stories. By R.J. Finch, F.R.G.S. 3s. 6d. net. 


By R. J. Finch, 


FROWDE AND HODDER & Srovucnrox. 
A Manual of Elementary Zoology. By L. A. Borradaile, M.A. 


16s. net. 
HEFFER. 
University Olympians ; or, Sketches of Academic Dignitaries. By 
A. P. Baker. 23. 6d. 


P. S. KING. 


"The Education Act, 1918. By Arthur A. Thomas, M.B.E., B.A. 
6s. net. 
LONGMANS. 
Experimental Education. By Dr. Robert R. Rusk, M.A. Ts. 6d. net. 
Outlines of European History. By Prof. A. J. Grant, M.A. 56. 
An Advanced History of Great Britain. By Prof. T. F. Tout. 7s. 6d. 
Monographs on Industrial Chemistry. Edited by Sir Edward 
Thorpe, F.R.S. 
The Zinc Industry. By Ernest A. Smith, A. R.S.M. 10s. 6d. net. 
The Natural Organic Colouring. Matters. By Prof. A. G. Perkin, 
F.R.S., and Dr. A. E. Everest, D.Sc., F.I.C. 28s. net. 
‘Organic Compounds of Arsenic and Antimony. By Prof. Gilbert T. 


Morgan. 16s. net. 
‘Catalysis in Industrial Chemistry. By Dr. G. G. Henderson, F.R.S. 
98. net. 


‘The Applications of Electrolysis in Chemical Industry. By A. J. 
Hall, B.Sc. 7s. 6d. net. 

‘Coal and its Scientific Uses. By Prof. W. A. Bone, F.R.S. 218. net. 

Edible Oils and Fats. By C. Ainsworth Mitchell, B.A. 63. 6d. net. 

Colour in Relation to Chemical Constitution. By Prof. E. R. 
Watson. 12s. 6d. net. 


MACMILLAN. 


Abridged and Edited for Schools by H. A. 


David Copperfield. 
1s, 3d. 


Treble, M.A. 


The Pupils’ Classbook of English Composition. Book I. By 
Ed. J. S. Lay. 1s. 6d. - 

Amalia-José Marmol. lidited, with Exercises, Notes, and Vocabu- 
lary, by Ames Haven Corley. 5s. 6d. net. 

Leyendas Historicas Mexicanas—Heriberto Frias. Edited, with 
Vocabulary, Notes, and Exercises, by James Bardin. 4s. net. 

Manual de Correspondencia. With Exercises, Notes, and Vocabu- 
lary bv Ventura Fuentes and Alfredo Elias. 5s. 6d. net. 

The British Navy the Navy Vigilant. By L. Cope Cornford. 2s. 

Oral and Written Exercises in English Composition. By Robert 8. 
Wood. Primary Book, 6d. ; Junior, 7d. 

A Health Reader for Girls. By Agnes L. Stenhouse and E. Sten- 
house, B.Sc. 

An Introduction to Statistical Methods. 

- 10s. 6d. net. 


By Horace Secrist, Ph.D. 


METHUEN. 
Tommy Smith again at the Zoo. By Edmund Selous. 
The Modern Office. By James Stephenson, M.A., M.Com., B.Sc. 
4s. 6d. net ® 
Hearts Courageous. 


By John Oxenham. 1s. 3d. net. 


NISBET. 


America at School and at Work. By H. B. Gray. 5s. net. 


S. C. SaPIAL & Co., CALCUTTA. 


Progressive India. By Akshaya K. Ghose. 


S1DGWICK & JACKSON. 
Queer Beasts and Magics. By Mrs. Arthur H. D. Acland. 3s. 6d. 


net. 
S.P.C.K. 
The Logic of History. By C. G. Crump. 8d. net. 
STEAD. 
Books for the Bairns Series.—The Story of Fiving Machines. By 
W. T. Scott. 3d. . 


T. FISHER UNWIN. 
Pedagomania. By a Bachelor of Arts. 4s. 6d. net. 
The Magic Horse-Hair. By Jas. A. Wightman. 2s. 6d. net. 
The Training of Youth. By F. W. Berry. Ts. net. 


GENERAL EDUCATION BOARD OF NEW YORK. 


The Gary Schools. A General Account. By Abraham Flexner and 
Frank C. Bachman. 


PUBLISHERS’ ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


THe Cambridge University Press announces two volumes 
to be added immediately to the * Cambridge Modern French 
Series ’’: (1) Selections from Jusserand’s * La Vie No- 
made et les Routes d'Angleterre au NIVe Siècle,” edited by 
Mr. A. Wilson-Green, the general editor of the series; 
(2) Dalzae's ** Le Colonel Chabert," edited by Mr. S. H. 
Moore. These will shortly be followed by a volume of much 
topical interest, containing selections from French descrip- 
tions of war incidents—e.g. Marcel Nadaud's *' Le Pirate," 
Gaston Riou's ‘ Le Jour des Morts 1914." Canudo’s 
'" Salonique," Emile Henriot's '' Le Grand Terrain," Ke. 
The book will be edited by Mr. Wilson-Green. 


Messrs. Longmans, Green, & Co. have published the 
earlier volumes of an important series of Monographs on 
Industrial Chemistry, edited by Sir Edward Thorpe. 


The Waverley Book Company, of the Oid Bailey, I.ondon, 
E.C.4, is issuing on the instalment plan a publication en- 
titled '* The World We Live In.” These volumes contain 
useful material for the preparation of lessons in geography, 
following closely the lines of the ‘* Revised Suggestions ” 
recently issued by the Board of Education, particularly with 
regard to the correlation of geography and history. Apart 
from their technical value, the books are interesting in them- 
selves. A descriptive pamphlet may be obtained from the 
publishers, and we recommend our readers to apply for this 
without delay. 
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ASSISTANT MISTRESSES 
ASSISTANT MASTERS 
LADY MATRONS and 

HOUSEKEEPERS 


seeking appointments in Public or Private Schools are invited to communicate with Truman & Knightley, Ltd., whose 
close and intimate relations with the leading schools place them in a unique position to find candidates suitable for 


openings in all branches of the teaching profession. 


A special feature of this agency is the personal attention it gives in endeavouring to secure appointments suited to the 


applicant. 


The number of vacancies is now too large to permit of a satisfactory selection being inserted, and applicants are therefore 
invited to state their requirements fully, assured that they will, if desired, be treated in strictest confidence. 
There is no registration fee and the commission charged to those for whom an appointment is secured is very moderate. 


LADIES AND GENTLEMEN SEEKING PARTNERSHIPS IN OR TO TAKE OVER SCHOOLS OF THEIR 


OWN SHOULD COMMUNICATE 
NEGOTIATIONS 


PERSONALLY 


OFFER ASSISTANCE AND SOUND ADVICE TO PURCHASERS, 
INTERVIEWS WILL BE ARRANGED BY 


WITH MR. 
CONNECTED WITH THE TRANSFER OF SCHOOLS 


TRUMAN, WHO UNDERTAKES ALL 
AND IS IN A POSITION TO 
TO WHOM NO CHARGE IS MADE. 
APPOINTMENT. 


Truman o Knightley 


SCHOLASTIC 


Telephone: 
Museum 1136. 


AGENTS =» 


— LTD. 


Sidgwick & Jackson, Ltd. 


A Book of Importance to all interested in Continuation Schools. 


THE YOUNG WAGE - EARNER 


and the Problem of his. Education. 


Essays and Reports, edited by J. J. FiNpraY, with the 
Committee of the Uplands Association. 


Pp. xiv, 212. 3s. 6d. net 


*,* A collection of essays by experts dealing with the 
present position as regards the education of the adolescent 
and the way in which this will be affected by the new 
Education Bill. 

* This valuable book should be read by all who are engaged in 


the urgent task of preparing for the work of the compulsory con- 
tinuation schools." — T'he Times. 


AN ADVENTURE IN EDUCATION. 


By J. H. Simpson. 
Pp. x, 208. 3s. Gd. net. 


CHILD TRAINING: 


Suggestions for Parents and Teachers. 
By Mrs. AnTHUR H. D. ACLAND. 
Pp. x, 180. 2nd Impression. 3$. 6d. net. 


SIDGWICK & JACKSON, LTD. 


THE MUSIC OF LIF E: Education for Leisure 


and Culture, with Curricula for Elementary Schools. 
By CHARLES T. SMITH. 


i. Appreciation of Music.— Makes use of all possible media, and, in 
correlation with other subjects, deals with all forms—Folk-song to 
Symphony, Oratorio and Opera. 


ii. A pprsolatton of Árt.—Meniorandum treats of every important detail 
of the children's future environment, with special reference to the housing 
question, 


A Contemplated Experiment.—The reproduction in miniature of 
the life activity of a community, actual and ideal. 


iii. 


12 photographs. About 100 textual musical illustrations. 


The Times Ed. Supplement.—*' A very remarkable little book.” 
-Educatkon.—** Fascinating, most interesting and inspiring." 
School Music Recicw.—'' This truly remarkable book.” 
Sunday Erpress.—'' Should lead to a complete re-organization of 
existing methods." 
Price &g. net. Post free äs. 3d. Boards 98. extra. 
Orders may be sent through any bookseller or direct to 


P. S. KING & SON, Ltd., 2 & 4 Gt. Smith Street, Westminster. 


. 48 USED BY THE 
COLLBEGH OP PRECHPTORS. 
In strict acoordance with the College requirements, Ruled both sides. 
Packed in Reams of 480 Sheets .. . per Ream, 6s. 6d. 
es T 960 p ds or T 3s. 
ANSWER BOOKS POR EXAMINATIONS IN BOOK-KEEPING. 
Benior, 3 Bcoks 1/10; Junior, 3 Books 1/10; Preliminary, 3 Books 1/10. 
Music Paper. 
(Postage extra.) Remsttance should accompany Order. 


F. W. SHELBOURNE & CO., Wholesale and Retail Stationers, 
Telephone Holborn 690. 63 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. W.C. 1 
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TEACHERS REGISTRATION COUNCIL. 


REPRESENTATIVE OF THE TEACHING PROFESSION. 


(Constituted by Order in Council of 29th February, 1912.) 


THE 


OFFICIAL LIST 


OF 


REGISTERED TEACHERS 


IS MAINTAINED BY THE COUNCIL. 


The Official List contains the names - 
of all qualified teachers who have 
applied to become Registered, and 
have been accepted by the Council. 


| Unregistered Teachers should apply at once to 
THE SECRETARY, 


| Teachers Registration Council, 47 Bedford Square, 
as London, W.G.1. 
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MEDICAL PRELIMINARY EXAMINATIONS. “AN IDEAL HISTORY 


The: 
UNIVERSITY EXAMINATION 
POSTAL INSTITUTION 


provides courses in preparation for Medical Preliminary Examinations, more 
particularly for the Junior and Senior Examinations of the College of Preceptors. 
Full preparation in all subjects, 120 lessons, £6; but the number of lessons 
required varies according to the student’s knowledge at starting. Exch 
lesson consists of very full lesson-notes, papers of questions, and answer-notes. 
Oral tuition, if preferred, private or in class, with or without residence. 
Prospectus and full particulars can be obtained from the Principal, 


Mr. B. 8. WEYMOUTH, M.A. (Lond.), 
17 Red Lion Square, London, W.C. 1. 


DUTTON' S nour 


| DUTTON'S Shorthand has only 6 rules and 29 charncters. 


Complete theory learned in hours. That stage reached, 
practice auiey gives high reporting speeds. Send 2 stamps for 
specimen to Dutton's College (DEsk  T.7), Skegness. | 


SHOR TI AND 
BOOKS. "25.7. er esten. 


Inquirise from readers of “The Éducational Times,” at 
home or abroad, will receive the personal attention ef 


JOHN DAVIS (Successor to THOMAS LAURIE), 
13 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 4. 
On Educational, Scientific, Medical, Law, 
Theological, and ALL other Subjects. 
Second Hand at Half Prices. New Books at Discount Prices. 


BOOKS SENT ON APPROVAL. 


; Catalogues Free. State Wants. Books Bought. 
W. & Q. FOYLE, 121/123 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 2. 


SECOND-HAND SCHOOL BOOKS. 


Please write for Catalogue te 
GEORGE OVER, 


Educational Bookseller, RUGBY. 


DALCROZE EURHYTHMICS CLASSES 


to suit the convenience of Teachers are held in the LONDON DISTRICT and 
in BINGLEY BIRKENHEAD, BOURNEMOUTH, BRIGHTON, BRISTOL, 
DURHAM, EDINBURGH, HULL, KET TTERINQG, LEEDS, LITTLE 
BOROUGH, L IVERPOOL, MANCHESTER, NEWCASTLE. ON. TYNE, 
NORTHA MPTON, OLDHAM, OXFORD, PORTSMOUTH, READING, 
NSE SOUTHAMPTON SOU THEN D- ON-SEA, SUNDERLAND 
TAUNTON, and TUNBRIDGE WELLS. Details on application to— 


The DALCROZE SCHOOL OF EURHYTHMIOS, Ltd., 
23 Store Street, London, W.C. 1. 


CAREY'S GRADUS. 


“GRADUS AD PARNASSUM," 
WITH THE ENGLISH MEANINGS, 
Edited by the late Dr. CAREY. 


Revised, Corrected, and Augmented by a Member of the 
University of Cambridge. 


Post 8vo, cloth, price 76 
THE STATIONERS’ COMPANY, Stationers’ HALL, Lonpon. 


BOOK.” 


Each chapter treats of such subjects as 

General Social Conditions, Costumes, 

Buildings, Modes of Life, Food, Travel, 

Fairs and Markets, Games, and Industrial 
Occupations. 


A HISTORY OF 
EVERYDAY THINGS 
IN ENGLAND 


Done in Two Parts, of which this is 
the firat (1066-1499). 


Written and Illustrated by 


MARJORIE and C. H. B. QUENNELL. 


Containing 200 pages, including 86 Illustrations specially 
drawn by the Authors and reproduced in line and half-tone, 
also 5 Colour Plates showing the development of Costume. 


Price 8,6 net. . Postage 6d. extra. 


The 2nd impression of this remarkable book is 
now ready. 
The demand for it continues to be phenomenal . 
and early application should be made by those 
desiring to secure copies. 


THE TIMES, dated September 26th, 
130-line review, says: 

“The. goal of the authors of this very charming book is to 
introduce boys and girls to the life of successive ages, and so to 
enable them to study history, and indeed special branches of 
history, in such a way that the evolution of national life should 
appear a living thing. This we think they have achieved, and it is 
no mean achievement.’’ 


THE SPECTATOR, dated November 9th, 1918, in 

a 100-line review, says: 

‘ A really delightful book for big children . . 
charming from cover to cover.” 


THE MORNING POST, dated December 27th, 1918, 
in a 50-line review, Says: 


“The heart of John Richard Green . . . would have rejoiced 
at this history of everyday things and people in England which, 


1918, in a 


. interesting and 


though intended for boys and girls of public school age, ought to 


be read and studied by the parents of each one of them."' 


An illustrated prospectus will be sent post free on application, 


- . -— ppn -— 


London 


B. T. BATSFORD, Ltd., 94 HIGH HOLBORN, 


. And at all leading Booksellers. 
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PATON'S LIST of 
SCHOOLS ana TUTORS 


An Aid to Parents in the Selection of Schools. 


22nd ANNUAL EDITION NOW PREPARING. 


EVERY YEAR THOUSANDS OF PARENTS 
THEE CONSULT THIS BOOK. e: T 


* When I first came here I 
spent over £50 in six months’ 
advertising in the leading papers 
—result, one boy. Then I came 
under your agency — result, & 
steady stream of boarders 
every term, more than filling up 
the vacancies caused by boys 
leaving. I have already had to 
open another dormitory, and am 
on the point of ‘venturing’ on 


‘* Two years ago you sent mea 
pupil named ———-—. Through 
her parents I have had four good. 
pupils this year from four different 
places, and through two of these 
I have flve more coming this 
term: that is ten pupils from 
paying one commission.’’ 


another boarding house." s PATO N'S 

‘ Please insert my pages as 3 LIST OF SCHOOLS “I have much pleasure in re- 
usual. I believe I get more pupils , - AND TUTOR S I Lewing the advertisement in T 
from that than from any other be 1918" | exoellent Guide, ind should like 
source.'' to take the opportunity to express 


to you my best thanks for the in- 


"t enelosa arequest- ko ‘have valuable help of your agency.” 


my notice renewed. I would not 
for anything leave it off now.” 


“I fiud it most useful to my 
patients when secking informa- 
tion about sending their boys and 
girls away, and have kept a copy 
in my waiting-room for some 
years.'' 


“I enclose order form, duly 
signed. . . I am more than grate- 
ful for the excellent service your 
Agency does my school.’’ 


Specimen Copy and full particulars sent free of charge to 
Head Masters and Head Mistresses. 


J. 6 J. PATO N, E oa 
143 CANNON STREET, LONDON, E.C.4. Gsm 


London: Printed hy C. PF. Honason & Son, 2 Newton Street, W.C.2; and Published for the Proprietor by H. F. W. DEANE & Soss Tor YRAR Book Press, LTD., 
31 Museum Street, W.C.1. {Entered at the New York Post Office as Second Class matter.) 
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New Series. Vol. 1. No. 3. Price Si Net ; 
Old Series. Vol 7l. No. 671. MARCH, 1919. | By post Eightpenoe. 
THE 
TEACHERS REGISTRATION . 
COUNCIL. THIS ISSUE CONTAINS: 


Representative of the Teaching Profession. 
Constituted by Order in Council 
29th Feb., 1912. 


The Council maintains an Official Register 
of Teachers who have been accepted for ad- 
mission under the Conditions of Registration. 

The Register is open to qualified teachers 
in every branch, and until the end of 1920 
experience under approved conditions is the 
sole qualification required. After that date 
the conditions will become more stringent. 


Particulars and Forms of Application 
may be obtained from 
The SECRETARY, 
Teachers Registration Council, 
47 Bedford Square, 
London, W.C. 1. 


THE 


OLLEGE OF PRECEPTORS. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter. 


BroowsBuRY Square, Lonpon, W.C.1. 


* 


GENERAL MEETING. 


The Half-Yearly General Meeting of the 
Members of the Corporation will be held at 
the College, Bloomsbury Square, on Satur- 
day, the 29th of March, 1919, at 3.80 p.m. 


- MEMBERS’ MEETING. 


A Meeting of Members and their friends 
will be held on Friday, the 28th of March, 
at 6 p.m., when the Chair will be taken by 
Mr. J. L. Holland and Professor J. A. Green 
will deliver a Lecture on ‘‘ The Psychology 
of Appreciation.” f 


MEMBERSHIP. 


Membership of the College is open, under 
certain conditions, to persons engaged in 
education. 

Particulars concerning the privileges of 
membership may be obtained from the 


Becretary. 


Articles by 
David Somervell, D. C. Bradford, 
and A. I. Tillyard; 


A Memorial Poem 
on 
F. H. Dale; 


with other features of interest. 


The SUPPLEMENT contains 


Illustrations of the proposed 
Bolton School. 


UNIVERSITY 


CORRESPONDENCE (OLLEGE 
(Founded in 1887.) 


PRINCIPAL: 


WILLIAM BRIGGS, LL.D., D.C.L., 
M.A., B.Sc., F.C.8., F.R.A.S. 


LONDON UNIVERSITY 
DEGREES. 


(Graduates of British Universitics and holders 

of certain Diplomas can register as matriculated 

students of London University without passing 
the Matriculation Examination.) 


A SHORT GUIDE 


to London University Examinations, giving full 
Particulars of Courses and Fees, post free to PRIVATE 
STUDRNTS from— 

THE SECRETARY, 
No. 15 BURLINGTON HOUSE, CAMBRIDGE. 


HE ASSOCIATED BOARD 
or THE R.A.M. anD R.O.M. 
FOR LOCAL EXAMINATIONS IN MUSIC. 


Patron: HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 


LOCAL CENTRE EXAMINATIONS (Syllabus A) 
Braminations in Te iu March and Novem- 
ber at all Centres. In ical Subjecta in March- 
April at all Centres, and in the Lond n District and 
certain Provincial Centres in Noven be:- December 
also. Entries forthe November-December Examina- 
tions close Wednesday, October 15th, 1919. 


SCHOOL EXAMINATIONS (Syllabus B). 
Held throughout the British Isles three times a 
ear, viz., June-July, October - November, and 
h-April. Entries for the J une-July Examina- 
tions close Wednesday, May 7th (Irish entries April 
3th), 1919. 

Specimen Theory Papers set in past years (Locak 
Centre or School) can be obtained on application. 
Price 6d. per set, per year, post free. 

The Board offers annually SIX EXHIBITIONS, 
tenableat the R.A.M.or R.C.M. for twoorthree years. 

Syllabuses A and B, entry forms and any further 
information will be sent post free on application to— 

JAMES MUIR, Secretary, 
14 & 15 Bedford Square, London, W.C. 1 


Telegrams: '' Associa, London." 


THE INCORPORATED SOCIETY 
OF MUSICIANS. 
Founded 1882. Incorporated 1892, 


‘OBJECTS OF THE SOCIETY. 


The objects for which the Society is established are 
the promotion of whatever may tend to the elevation 
of the status, and the improvement of the qualifi- 
cations, of all Members of the Musical Profession, 
or may aid the musical education of the people. 


ADVANTAGES OF MEMBERSHIP. 


A Benevolent Fund for members, the Regulations 
for which have purposely been made as wide as 
possible in order te meet the many and very varying 
M eren which arise from time to time. 

An Orphan Fund for the children of musicians, 
which is open to the dependents of all musicians, 
pio their parents were members of the Society 
or not. 

l advice on all professional matters; Income 
Tax Claims; Copyright; The Recovery of Fees, &c, 

Registers open to members of “ Vacant Appoint- 
ments " and ‘‘ Engagements," and for the transfer 
mm member to member of pupils moving to new 

istricts. 


LocaL EXAMINATIONS IN MUSIC. 


The examinations of the Society, established in 
1824, are carefully arranged in a systematic series of 
Progressive Grades, embracing a complete course of 
musical study, and constitute a most valuable guide 
for Tai in recording the progress of their 
pupils. 


Full particulars may be obtained upon application 
to the General Secretary, 19 Bernere Street, W.1. 
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CGRMAL 


NORMAL CORR. COLLEGE 


(FOUNDED 1889.) 


: EXAMINATIONS 

FOR WHICH THE NORMAL 

| PREPARES. 

A.C.P. and L.C.P. | County Scholarships. 
ollege of Preceptors, | Matriculation. 

fessional Prelim. | Degree Examination. 

roebel, Hygiene. 

L.L.A. | Languages. 

Pupil Teachers. | Music. 

Preliminary Certif. | Science and Art. 

Certificate. | Other Qualifying 

Oxford & Camb. Locals. | 


Exams. 


SEND FOR NORMAL GUIDE. 
Cr. 8vo. 184 pages. Price 6d. net. 


FREE To readers of this paper on 
g receipt of 2d. to cover postage. 

47 MELFORD Roap, East DuLWICH, S.E.22, 
and 110 AVONDALE SQUARR, LONDON, 8.E.1. 


RS. CURWEN'S PIANO- 


FORTE METHOD. 
"EAR TRAINING AND SIGHT SINGING 
FROM SOL-FA AND STAFF. 


TRAINING CLASSES for MUSIC TEACHERS 
and STUDENT TEACHERS are held at the 
Wigmore Hall Studios, Wigmore Street, W.1, by 
b iss SCOTT GARDNER and Miss MARGARET 
ENAGGS, A.R.C.M., on Wednesdays and Saturdays. 
— Write for Syllabus to either teacher at the studio. 


JOINT SCHOLASTIC AGENCY, LTD. 


9 Brunswick Square, W.C. 1. 


This Agency is under the direction of a Committee 
representing the following leading Educational 
Associations :— 

HEAD MASTERS’ CONFERENCE. 
INCORPORATED ASSOCIATION OF HEAD MASTERS. 
COLLECE OF PRECEPTORS. 
TEACHERS’ CUILD. 

ASSOCIATION OF ASSISTANT MASTERS. 


Registrar: Mr. E. A. VIRGO. 

The objeot of this Agenoy is to render assis- 
tance at a minimum cost to Masters seeking 
appointments. The lowest possible fees are 
therefore charged. 


Interviews by appointment from 12 noon to 1.30 
.m., and from 5 p.m. to 5 p.m. ; on Saturdays, from 
1 a.m, to 12.30 p.m. 


A PROSPECTUS will be sent on application. 


JOINT AGENCY FOR WOMEN TEACHERS. 


OAKLEY HOUSE, 
14, 16, & 18 BLOOMSBURY STREET, LONDON, W.C.1. 
Under the management of a Committee appointed 
by the Teachers' Guild, College of Preceptors, 
ead Mistresses’ Association, Association of 
Assistant Mistresses, and Welsh County Schools 
Association. 


ae Agency has been established 


for the purpose of enabling Teachers to find 
work without unnecessary cost. All fees have 
therefore been calculated on the lowest basis to 
cover the working expenses, 

No Registration Fees are charged to members of 
the above Associations, and their Commissions are 
reduced. 

Hours for aoe $ 

.00 a.m. to .m., and 3 to 5 p.m. 
Saturdays, 11.30 a.m. to 1 pau and 2 to 3 p. 
When possible, special appointments should be 


arranged. — 
Registrar, Miss ALICE M. FOUNTAIN. 


WOLSEY 
HALL, 
OXFORD. 


POSTAL TUITION 


For Lon ion University 
MATRIC., INTER., & FINAL 
B.Sc., B.Se. (Econ), B.D., 


FREE GUIDE 


on application to 
THE SECRETARY. 


B.A. 


"ARIA GREY TRAINING 


COLLEGE ror WOMEN TEACHERS IN 
HIGH, SECONDARY, AND PREPARATORY 
SCHOOLS. 

RECOGNIZED BY THE BOARD OF EDUCATION, 
In connexion with the London University and 
recognized by the Cambridge Teachers’ Training 

Syndicate. 


Principal: Miss KATHARINE L. JoHNSTON, B.A. 
ondon, M.A. Sheffield, Girton College, Moral 
Sciences Tripos, Cambridge Teachers’ Train- 

ing Certificate. 

Students admitted in January and September to 

repare for the London and Cambridge Teachers’ 

ilonie and the Higher Certificate of the National 
Froebel Union. 

Demonstration School attached to the College; 
ind practice for Students in neighbouring schools 
under the supervision of specialists. 

Tuition fees £24. A number of Scholarships from 
£8 to £24 offered to Students with a Degree or its 
equivalent. Loan Fund. Special grants to Honours 
Students of £28 towards Hostel fees, or £15 if living 
in rooms. 

Particulars of College Hall and Registered Lodg- 
ings can be obtained from the PRINCIPAL at The 
Maria Grey College, Salusbury Road, Brondesbury, 
London, N.W. 6. 


EDUCATIONAL AGENCY, 


(ESTABLISHED OVER 80 YEARS.) 


Proprietors :— 


Messrs. Griffiths, Powell & Smith. 


Offices: 12 &13 Henrietta Street, 
Covent Garden, London, W.C.2. 


Telegraphic Address :— 
Scholasque, Westrand, London." 
Telephone :—1021 Gerrard. 


Scholastíc. 


Head Masters and Principals of Public 
and Private Schools desirous of engaging quali- 
fied and well recommended English or Foreign i- 
dent, Non-resident, or Visiting Assistant Masters, 
can have eligible Candidates introduced to them 
(free of charge) by stating their requirements to 
Messrs. GRIFFITH8, POWELL & SMITH. 


A List of Vacancies will be forwarded on 
application to Graduates and other well qualified 
RENS Masters seeking appointments for 
next term. 


Schools Transferred and Valued. Part- 
nerships arranged. Wo charge unless 
sale effected. List of Boys’ and of Girls’ 
Schools and School Partnerships for Sale, 
sent Gratis to intending Purchasers, TO 
WHOM NOCOMMISSION IS CHARGED. 


Assistant Mistresses. 

Head Mistresses and Principals of Public 
and Private Schools requiring English or 
Foreign Assistant Mistresses can,on appli- 
cation to Messrs. GRIFFITHS, POWELL 
& SMITH, have suitable Candidates placed 
in immediate communication with them 
free of charge. 

A List of Vacancies will be forwarded to 
English and Foreign Assistant Mistresses 
and other Teachers on application. Liberal 
Salaries. 


CHERWELL HALL, OXFORD. 


RECOGNIZED BY THE BOARD OF EDUCA- 

TION, BY THE OXFORD DELEGACY, AND 

BY THE CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY SYNDI- 
CATE FOR SECONDARY TRAINING. 


Principal : 
MISS CATHERINE |. DODD, M.A. 
(Late Lecturer in Education, Manchester University) 


Students are prepared for the Oxford 
Teachers’ Diploma; the Cambridge 
Teachers’ Certificate; and the Cherwell 
Hall Teachers’ Certificate for Junior Form 
Mistresses. 

Fees for the three Terms, 
from 66 Quineas. 

A shortened Emergency Course has been 
arranged. 

Scholarships of £50 are awarded to all 
Honours Graduates who satisfy the con- 
ditions. Scholarships of £20 are awarded 
to Pass Graduates. There is a Loan Fund. 
Students may borrow sums not exceeding 
£25, to be repaid within three years. 


Particulars and Prospectuses may be obtained 
fron THE PRINCIPAL. 


HE LECTURE for TEACHERS 


on the USE OF RHYTHMIC MOVEMENT 
in the class teaching of recitation given by MISS 
GERTRUDE INGHAM on July 6th last will be 
repeated (with fresh examples) in the Lecture 
Theatre at BIRKBECK COLLEGE, Bream’s 
Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 4, on SATURDAY. 
MARCH 29th, 1919, commencing at 3 p.m., and 
ending at 4.30 p.m. Examples will be given by a 
class from Moira House Girls’ School, Eastbourne. 
Admission will be by tickets obtainable in 
advance by sending 1/- for each ticket and a 
stamped and addresecd envelope to 
THE DALCROZE SCHOOL OF EURHYTHMICS, LTD., 
23 Store Street, W.C.1. Tickets will not be 
on sale at the door. 


i IVERSITY OF ST. ANDREWS. 


L.L.A. DIPLOMA FOR WOMEN, 


The attention of Candidates is drawn to the 
Ordinary and Honours Diplomas for Teachers, 
which are strongly recommended as suitable for 
those who are or intend to be teachers. 


Examinations are held at Aberdeen, Bedford, Bel- 
fast, Birmingham, Blackburn, Brighton, Bristol, 
Cambridge, Cardiff, Croydon, Dublin, Edinburgh, 
Exeter, Glasgow, Hull, Leeds, Liverpool, London, 
Manchester, Middlesbrough, Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
Norwich, Nottingham, Oxford, Plymouth, Rt. 
Andrews, Sheffield, Southampton, and several 
other towns. 


Information regarding the Examinations may 
be obtained from the SECRETARY L.L.A. Scheme, 
The University, St. Andrews. 


Sloan-Duployan 
Shorthan e n Tear Serp 


Shorthand Investigation Committee, 
SIMPLICITY : 12 clear lessons; no multitudinous 
rules and grammalogues. LEGIBILITY: Vowels 
included in the outline, SPEED: World’s reporting 
record achieved in the House of Commons, 


FREE POSTAL COURSE TO 
SCHOOLMASTERS. 
Write for illustrated ex- 
planatory literature. 
Sloan-Duployan Head- 
quarters. 

Dept. 83 Ramsgate. 
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BREAMS BUILDINGS, CHANCERY LANE, E.C. 4. DUCATED nun excauchoolmaster 
9 i , 


| UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 4 25, good knowledge of Education, seeks post 


SECRETARY to head master.—Apply to Box 94, 
COURSES OP STUDY (Day and Evening) c/o **' The Educational Times," 31 Museum Street, 


Greats’ Postic Dax Sonoor Trust, | BIRKBECK COLLEGE POST WANTED. 
| 


LiMriTED. 


CLAPHAM HIGH SCHOOL, 


SECONDARY TRAINING | FOR DEGREES IN London, W.C. 1. 
i a e onc a p inA E 
DEPARTMENT. | ARTS, SCIENCE, ECONOMICS, LAWS, GHLY respectable married man 
| under RECOGNIZED TEACHERS of the University. requires berth, CARETAKER, PORTER, 


63 SOUTH SIDE, CLAPHAM COMMON, S. W.4, | ARTS. Latin, Greek, English, French, German, | or charge of Laboratories in Public School or Insti- 
Italian, History, Geography, Logic, Economics, | tute. Some years under the Skinners’ Company. 


: y 
Matheinatics (Pure and Applied). Excellent references. — THOMPSON, 12 Hopwood 


SCIENCE. —Chemistry, Physics. Mathematics(Pure | Gardens, Tunbridge Wells. 


Head Mistrsss: Miss A. E. Escorr. | 
| and Applied), Botany, Zoology, Geology. 
| 


The Training Departments in connexion with this 
School and the Examinations for which students 
are prepared are as follows :— 


Evening Courses for the Degrees in Economios and Laws, 
CEOCRAPHY DIPLOMA and MATRICULATION. ___ PARTNERSHIP. .— 
POST-GRADUATE AND RESEARCH WORK. ARTNER, with view to succession 


" Day; Arts, £10. 108. ; Science, £17. 103. if desired, required for a successful high-class 
SsserowaL f Koening : Arts, Science, or Economics, Boarding School for Girls on the South Coast, con- 
BER ot £ taining 46 boarders paying average fees of £105 per 


1 SECONDARY TRAINING DEPARTMENT 
for Post-graduate students (reccgnized by the 
Board of Education). 

Cambridge Teacher's Certificate and London 
Teacher's Diploma. 

Head of Department: Miss DENT, Camb. 
Hist. Trip. 


: annum. Excellent premises standing in la 
Prospectus post free, Calendar 6d. (by post 8d.). | grounda, the pro S. of the Principal, hos 


prepared to let them to the psrtnership. Gross 
ROEBEL SOCIETY AND 


receipts between £3,000 and £4,000; net profit 
about £800. Favourable terms offered to a suit- 
JUNIOR SCHOOLS ASSOCIATION. 
. 2, ART TRAINING DEPARTMENT. 
Various Examinations qualifying for Art A SUMMER SCHOOL For further particulars apply—T. 1069, c.o. Messrs, 
Teaching in Secondary Schools. Truman & Knightley Ltd., Educational Agents, 


| 

| 

| able partner who is qualified to run the educational 
| side of the school, and who could, if desired, join as 

Head of t t: Mi W : ' will be held during the first three weeks in August, | t don, W.1. 
Department: Miss E. WELCH | at Westfield College, University of London | 158-162 Oxford Street, London 

| 
| 
| 

| 


Head Mistress at £150 per annum in first instance. 
Further particulars may be obtained frum 


3. KINDERGARTEN TRAINING DEPART. 
MENT. FOR SALE. 


-— THE SECRETARY, 
All Examinations of the National Froebel 4 Bloomsbury Square, W.C.1. 
Union, including Trainer's Diploma. 


Head of Department : Miss L. JAMES, B.A. 


SCHOOL FURNITURE FOR SALE 
BADGES, HAT BANDS, CAPS, TIES, &o. | O, APRIL sth. 1m W. LONDON. 
Samples sent on approval, advertiser paying , 

carriage both waye. | FIFTY-NINE Adjustable Glen- 

SPECIAL DESICNS AND COLOURS WOVEN TO ORDER. : o Mni Doaku aud Soven on. S 
» or 1 ° 

Bstimates free. | Formis, wall blac boards and other furniture. 

Apply to— | 


AM.. co. “The Educational Times,” 
81 Museum Street, London, W.C.1. 


4. TRAINING BEPARTMENT for Teachers of 
Housecraft. 


Diplomas in this Department are endorsed 
by the Board of Education. 


Head of Department : Miss MINOT. 


demning Desks and seven others. Science 


For particulars of Scholarships, Loan Fund, and 


| Can be seen now, In good condition. 
Residence, apply to HEAD MISTRRSS. | 


Miss MANVILLE, 2 Leinster Gardens, W.2. 


SCHOOL, CLASSICAL, 

MATHEMATICAL, 

AND SCIENTIFIG 
BOOKS. 


Always a large Stock of 
Second-hand Books at 
about half prices. 


The "ARETHUSA" 
TRAINING SHIP 


and Shaftesbury Homes at Bisley, 
Twickenham, Sudbury, Ealing, &c. 


NEED HELP 


2,600 Boys sent into the Royal Navy. 
More than 6,500 have entered Merchant Service. 


Old Boys from the Society's Country Homes are serving 
in 120 British and Colonial Regiments, 


SCHOOLS 
SUPPLIED. 


- 
—— — — — —— — —— ————M— — —— 


Special help is wanted for the War Emergency Fuad. 


Patrons: THEIR MAJESTIES THE KING AND QUEEN. 
Vice-President: ADMIRAL VISCOUNT JELLICOE. 

Chairman and Treasurer; C. E. MALDEN, Esq., M.A. 

Chairman of '' Arethusa" Committee: HOWSON PF. DEVITT, Esq. 


LONDON, W.C. 


— — —À Joint Secretaries: 
H. BRISTOW W^ ULEN, HENRY G. COPELAND. 
Telephone No.: 1646 Gerrard, London Offices : 


NATIONAL REFUGES, 164 Shaftesbury Avenue, W.C.2, 
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Hu a 


The Heads of 
Public and Private Schools 


requiring 


ASSISTANT MASTERS, MISTRESSES, 
LADY MATRON, and HOUSEKEEPERS, E 


are invitel to communicate with Truman and Knightley, Ltd., who are in a position 


to introduce U 
University and other qualified | : 
English and Foreign Teachers, and 
, e 
Experienced Matrons and Housekeepers, l 
whose credentials and qualifications ih 
have already been investigated. : 
k 
Principals are thus relieved of the expense of advertising and the trouble and : 


annoyance of preliminary negotiations. - 
| 
No charge is made to Principals for the service rendered. | 


Please write giving full particulars of requirements, when only those Candidates 
will be introduced that can be recommended for the particular positions vaeant. 


All communications are treated in the strictest confidence. 


The distinguishing feature of this Agency is its personal service, its intimate 
acquaintance with the requirements of Principals, and its personal knowledge of 
candidates introduced. 


A special and Confidential Department deals with the Transfer of Schools, Partner- 
ships, &c. 


Communications on these subjects should be addressed to Mr. Truman personally, 


with whom the interviews should be arranged by appointment. 


Truman e Knightley 


SCHOLASTIC AGENTS == nuey 
Eet 158-162 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 1. 


!l 


—— PRENNE " | l 


GEL A 
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H. K. LEWIS & CO. LTbp. | "Huswens BOOKSELLERS. 


Close to Euston Square Station (Motropolitan Railway), Warren Street Station for all Tube Railways. 


Orders by Post or Telephone promptly attended to. 
Special attention to packing and forwarding of Books to ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD. 


SCIENTIFIC AND TECHNICAL CIRCULATING LIBRARY. 


Annual Subscription, Town or Country, from One Guinea. 


CATALOGUE OF THE LIBRARY, revised to December, 1917, with Classifled Index of Authors and Subjects. 
500 pp. Demy 8vo. 12/6 net; to Subscribers 6/- net. Just published. 


136 GOWER STREET and 24 GOWER PLACE, LONDON, W.C, 1. 


Telegrams: '* PuBLICAvIT, Evsroap, LONDON.” Telephone : Museum 1072. 
Te Incorporated London Academy of Ms. RE QU 
TAL HYGIEN 
OR. YORKE TROTTER'S TRAINING COURSE FOR TEACHERS. AND INFANT MANAGEMENT. 
The Course includes :— FOR THE USE OF SCHOOL TEACHERS. 
RHYTHMIC METHOD IN ALL ITS BRANCHES, By K. M. CURWEN, Assoc. Royal San. Inst. 
MUSICIANSHIP, HARMONY, EAR TRAINING, | gosse ssc ape Body. BP: MBs, Hood and Clothing, pp. 155275: The 
&c. PIANO TECHNIQUE. pp. 295336. Appendix. Bibliography. Index. 
Class Management and Preparation of Lessons. Pocket Size, pp. i-xii+134. Cloth. Price 3€. net, plus postage. 


Voice Production and Teaching of Class Singing. HOW TO BECOME A WOMAN DOCTOR. 
By EwiLYx L. B. FORSTER, 


The New Term begins on May Tth, 1919. Late Lecturer to the Westminster College of Pharmacy ; Iate Analyst 


; lurgi ing's C i à 
Full particulars as to the Course, fees, &c , can be had from the eee c p irn Ecc 
SECRETARY, 22 Princes Street, Cavendish Square, W. 1. 


D Y k Trotte ha b W e J. FENTON, M.D., F.R.C.P., 
. Dr. Yorke r, having brought the mental realm and pyschology into Dean of the Chari it ; 
his Rhythmic Method of Music has, in the widest sense of ths word. mada it ortos Charing Cross: Hospital Medical School (Mon and Women) 


religion— i - ; re : POMPE UNPKMSCINDUR 
VPE Lus worship of the good, which, in the Greek, is synonymous with the London: CHARLES CRIFFIN & C0., LTD., Exeter Street, Strand, W.C.2. 


BACON'S WALL MAPS 


| 
Comfort with Economy. | 
| 
| 
i : CONTOUR OR POLITICAL COLOURING. 
| 
| 


«HOME COMFORT” | 92,2», mons. ono 


Maps of will not be affected by the findings 

ls th ENGLAND of the Peace Conference, and will 

T e only : SCOTLAND not be out of date in the course of 
Continuous-burning .| IRELAND a year or so. We have modern 
Maps of the World, Europe, Asia, 

ANTHRACITE | rE Munna, | and Africa, for present use, but 
. STOVE ORTH AMERICA. shall issue revised editions as soon 

,| CANADA as possible after the public an- 
with OPEN or CLOSED fre =| UNITED STATES nouncement of the fixing of the 
|| PANAMA new boundaries. Contour, Physical 

| | SOUTH AMERICA and Economic Maps, of which we 

ECONOMICAL & | INDIA have a large range in two sizes — 
|| AUSTRALIA 30 by 40 inches and 5 by 4 feet— 

SAVING Send a postcard for our Catalogue, Specimen Sections, &c. 


BACON'S MODERN ATLASES 


CONTOUR, 10d. and 1s. net. 

CONTOUR and POLITICAL, is. 3d. net. 

POLITICAL, 16 Maps 6d. net.: 32 Maps, is. and 
is. 6d. net. 

PHOTO-RELIEF and CONTOUR, 1s. net. 

UPPER CLASS ATLASES, POLITICAL, with Letter- 
press, 10 in series, 6d. and 8d. net. 

"THE MAP AND ITS STORY," a Physical Atlas 

` with Letterpress, 1s. 3d. net. 


Will also Burn 
any other Fuel 


ST a —— = Write for full particulars 


LONDON WARMING AND 
VENTILATING CO., LTD. 

20 Newman Street, Oxford Street, London, W. 1. 

SOGGHSO 0S SSSSSSSSVS SEO SSSSSCESSVS 


C. W. BACON & CO., LTD., 127 STRAND, LONDON, W.C.2. 
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——DENT'S 
SCHOOL PUBLICATIONS. 


Teachers are requested to send for Dent's Educational Catalogue, and to make 


application for Specimen Copies, 


naming the school, 


subject, and number of 


copies likely to be adopted. 


FRENCH BOOKS. 


FRENCH PROSE. 
Edited by W. G. RITCHIE, M.A 
MOORE, M.A. 4s. 6d. net. 


LA FRANCE. By G. GUIBILLON. 3s. net. 
A description of the land and the people, very fully 
illustrated. 


A RAPID FRENCH COURSE. By RANDAL 

WILLIAMS and WALTER RIPMAN, M.A. 3s. net. 

ut students of seventeen and upwards who are beginning 
rench. 


FIRST STEPS IN FRENCH. 
RIPMAN. Qs. 6d. 
An alternative to Dent's ‘‘ First French Book,” containing 
many new and improved features. 


FRENCH WALL PICTURES. . A sct of Dat 


new illustrations on which ‘‘ First Steps in French "' 


From Calvin to Anatole France. 
., and JAMES M. 


By WALTER 


based. 5s. net. 
A PHONETIC TRANSCRIPTION of the 
First Part of '* First Steps in French.’ 9d. net. 


THE EARLY TEACHING OF FRENCH. 
By WALTER RIPMAN. For Teachers. 4s. net. 


FURTHER STEPS IN FRENCH. By 
WALTER RIPMAN. 2s.6d. Completing the Author's 
famous Two-Year Course. 


FRENCH SONGS. With Airs and Tonic Sol-fa. 
Edited by VIOLET PARTINGTON. 8d. net. 


PREMIERE GRAMMAIRE FRANCAISE. 
By H. E. BERTHON, M.A. 2s. 6d. 


FIRST EXERCISES IN FRENCH GRAM- 


MAR and— 

FURTHER EXERCISES IN FRENCH 
GRAMMAR. 
By F. M. S. BATCHELOR. Fach 1s. 9d. For use 


with ''Premiére Grammaire I'rancaisc.'' 


A FRENCH ACCURACY NOTE-BOOK. 
By E. ALLISON PEERS, Felsted School. A manu- 
script book designed to help the pupil in eliminating 
errors in Frcuch composition. 9d. net. 


SCRIPTURE. 


THE OLD TESTAMENT FOR SCHOOLS. 
Arranged by Canon MORLEY STEVENSON, M.A., 
and C. W. BAILEY, M.A. 3s. 6d. 

With the necessary omissions which every teacher requires. 


THE NEW TESTAMENT FOR SCHOOLS. 
iD the Same Editors. 3s. 6d. net. A companion to the 
above. 


- ———— ——— ———— 9 ——— M — 


i 
| 
| 
| 
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ENGLISH BOOKS. 


COMPOSITION THROUGH READING. 
By F. PICKLES, M.A. The Direct Method of 
Teaching English. Introductory Book, 1s. 9d. net. 
Vol. I, 1s. 9d. net. Vol. II, 2s. net. 


ENGLISH LITERATURE FOR SCHOOLS. 
Edited by ARTHUR BURRELL, M.A. Price 9d. 
each Vol. 

A series of small books of sclections, covering a wide ficld 
of both Prose and Verse. See Catalogue. 


THE TEMPLE POETRY BOOKS. A 
Graduated Series of Eight Books. Newly Published. 
Each 6d. paper; 7d. Cloth. 


THE STORY-TELLER'S HALL. 4n English 
Reading Book for Junior Forms. Edited by Dr. R. 
WILSON. 2s. 3d. 


TREASURE TROVE. 
for Middle Forms. Edited by Dr. R. WILSON. 


CORONATA. 
Fdited by Dr. R. WILSON. 


THE IVORY GATE. A Garland of Verses for 
Children. Arranged by REED MOORHOUSKE. Four 
Books. Price 1s., 1s., 1s. 2d., 1s. 3d. Graduated. 


AN ENGLISH PRONOUNCING DIC- 
TIONARY. By DANIEL JONES, M.A. 7s. 6d. net, 
A hardy Phonetic Dictionary on the system of the 
International Phonetic Association. 


THE TEMPLE LITERARY READERS. 
A set of purely literary readers for lower Forms ; 
beautifully illustrated in colour and black and white. 
Seven vols. Prices 1s. to 2s. 


DENT'S SCHOOL PAMPHLETS. Short 
Studies on present-day topics for class-reading. 
Particulars on application. 


* GEOGRAPHY. 


HISTORICAL AND ECONOMIC GEO- 
GRAPHIES. By HORACE PIGGOTT, M.A., 
Ph.D., and R. J. FINCH, F.R.G.S. 

1. WORLD STUDIES. Maps and Pictures. 
2. NORTH AMERICA. Fully Illustrated. 4s. 


NOTE-BOOKS OF REGIONAL GEO- 


GRAPHY. By Dr. PIGGOTT and R. J. FINCH. 
1s. each net. 
I. THe Americas. II. Asta. III. ArnicaA IV. EUROPE. 
V. Tar BnrirIsH Isrnrs. VI. Tar British EMPIRE. 
VIT. ‘THE BRITISH EMPIRE IN AFRICA AND AUSTRALIA. 
A Complete Course of Map Study and Practical Exercises, 
arranged in the most convenient manner. 


An English Reading Book 
2s. 3d. 


A Poetry Book for Middle Forms. 
2s. 3d. 


4s. 6d. 


TO APPEAR SHORTLY. 


_ A Rapid Italian Course. 


By Prof. W. RIPMAN, M.A. Illustrated. 
Crown. 8vo Cloth. 4s. net. 


ALDINE HOUSE, BEDFORD STREET, W.C.2. 
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BUSINESS NOTICE. 


THE EDUCATIONAL TIMES is issued on the fifteenth 
of each month. 
PRICE. 
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Subscription for one year, including postage, Seven Shillings. 
Subscription for three years, including postage, One Pound. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


[cd 


A University of Science. 


THE movement for obtaining a charter to enable the 
Imperial College of Science and Technology to grant 
degrees is now in full swing. Apparently the aim of 
the promoters is to set up a kind of super University, 
to be attended by super-graduates. This purpose is 
put forward against the background of our experiences 
during the War, when, as it is asserted, we were found 
to be woefully ignorant of the applications of science, 
and even Cabinet Ministers failed to grasp the import- 
ance of beef suet and raw cotton. Against this the 
debating point may be urged that Germany had her 
Charlottenburg for years before the War. The project 
of setting up a technological institute of University rank 
ig attractive enough at first sight, until one remembers 
that South Kensington is scarcely to be described as 
an industrial region, and that technological studies 
must be constantly and closely related to their practical 
applications. One cannot conceive of a medical school 
without opportunities for hospital practice, and it is 
difficult to imagine any institution for the higher study 
of industrial processes being situated some scores or 
hundreds of miles from the centres where those pro- 
cesses are carried on. 


The Cost of Applied Science. 


Our modern Universities have so far proceeded on 
the assumption that the curriculum in each case was 
to include every branch of knowledge. So long as 
literary studies held the field this was possible, but 
with the development of science and technology diffi- 
culties begin to arise. The first is the lack of highly 
qualified teachers, especially in the department of 
applied science. Men with the attainments necessary 
for University work are able to command high pay- 
ment for their services as consultants, or as members 
of industrial firms. Such men are not to be attracted 
by the comparatively meagre stipend of à University 
professor, unless they are permitted to engage in 
private practice. The permission is usually given, and 
one result may he that the students see very little of 
their professor. In one instance, a student was able to 
say that he had seen his chief instructor once during 
the session, the occasion being when he caught a 
glimpse of him at the end of a corridor. Such cases 
are, doubtless, quite exceptional, but it 1s obvious that 
the professor, with a large private practice, will tend to 
gather the harvest which lies before him, especially 
when the said harvest is increased by reason of his 
standing as a professor. In view of the small salary 
attached to his University work, who shall blame 
him? 
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The Material Cost. 

ADDED to the cost of staffing the technological depart- 
ments is the still more serious burden of providing and 
maintaining an equipment which shall be up to date. 
A single testing machine may cost £10,000, and every 
advance in the subject involves more expenditure, for, 
at all costs, a University department must be modern 
in its appliances. The result is a continuing burden on 
the University funds, a tendency to starve the literary 
side of the work, and an increasing drain upon the 
energies of those responsible for administration. 
Withal there is competition between one institution 
and another. No University can afford to fall behind 
in the race. Buildings and equipment must be pro- 
vided for every new development of pure and applied 
science. The Imperial College project might be 
thought to offer a means of overcoming these diffi- 
culties by concentrating all the higher or specialized 
teaching in technology, but, as we have already pointed 
out, the position of the college in South Kensington 
makes this impracticable. 

* * * * 
Specialized Universities. 

A BETTER solution would probably be found in the 
establishment of a plan by which the various Univer- 
sities agreed to share out the various branches of 
technology and applied science, each taking one or 
more, and choosing those most suited to its position 
and circumstances. ‘Thus, Manchester might offer 
advanced instruction in all departments of textile 
engineering connected with the cotton trade, Leeds 
might.develop its department of the technology of dye- 
ing, Liverpool might deal with shipbuilding, and so on. 
Thus it would be possible to avoid7duplication, to offer 
adequate salaries to the first-rate teachers, and to link 
up each study with the practice of the related industry. 
To make this plan work we should need an arrange- 
ment between the Universities, each agreeing to accept 
from the rest students who had gone through the 
general preliminary parts of the degree course and 
desired to undertake special work for the final. Such a 
plan is gradually being evolved in practice, especially 
in regard to graduate students. We micht well have a 
University of the United Kingdom, treating cach of the 
existing Universities as parts of one national institu- 
tion. 

x* * * * 
Our Occasional Correspondent writes— 

In The Sunday Times, Mr. S. P. B. Mais has been 
saying some plain things about the Publie School 
Master, his position, and his prospects. He says true 
things as well as plain. The Publie School Master is 
atrociously underpaid and overworked. His decent 
coat, his clean shirt, his clean lodgings, his use of books 
and laboratories, his opportunities for the preparation 
of work in quiet, are all part of his stock-in-trade; and 
he is like an officer in an army: he cannot afford to 
dispense with the trappings and the suits of authority. 


To do all this he receives an average wage, which would 
be despised by the least uncivil taxi-cabman in 
England. 


But is not the remedy, to a great extent at least, in 
his own hands? Of all self-critical creatures, the 
English dealer in education is the most persistent and 
ultra-frank: For instance, we have had a retired Chief 
Inspector of Elementary Schools, a poet and a very 
charming and persuasive writer, telling us, proclaim- 
ing urbi et orbi that we are radically misled, mis- 
directed and misdirecting— 

After a toil so weary and so long, 

That all his life he has been in the wrong. 
It is not true, this sweeping charge. We have been 
mostly right. The men and women who have inspired 
and effected the saving of the world have been the 
products of our schools, of our '* system of education," 
as the cant phrase has it. One cannot localize the 
great and brave spirit that has worked this great thing. 
It is in the air, it is about us, it is in the souls and 
the atmosphere breathed by the English people. Let 
us, who know them, praise our schools, not decry 
them. 


It is quite easy to write letters to the papers to 
show that the youngest clerk in the office is weak in 
arithmetie, or even that he, or Cabinet Ministers, are 
unaware that fats are necessary to make explosives. 
These things should be put right, and can be put right. 
But the schools have done, and done well, the chief 
thing required of them, to the extent of their opportu- 
nities. There is a balance of fair-mindedness, essential 
kindness and intolerance of cruelty, and a practical 
intelligenee and adaptability in favour of the blunder- 
ing Englishman all the world over. Not a little of 
this, nuy, the greater part of it, is due to the schools. 


The unsatisfactory state of the education market, so 
to call it, is in the highest degree owing to the under- 
payment of teachers. And the teachers are underpaid 
because their labour is mostly casual labour. When 
the ` dockers ° had to stand in scores at the dock-gates 
waiting for the favour of sclection for a casual job, they 
had to be content with fourpence an hour. They were 
paid according to the “` higeling " of à tyrannous 
"market." Yet the ` dockers " had spent very little 
of their time in efforts to qualify for their work, nor 
had they a ''position to keep up” as part of their 
equipment. 


The '' doekers ” organized themselves. In spite of 
the opposing authorities, Aaron—or was it Mr. John 
Burns ?—'* numbered them by their armies ’’; and thev 
prevailed. It is not necessary for teachers to con- 
template the '' strike " which Mr. Mais would be sorry 
(we are sure) to see. There is something more than 
the dignity of a great—reallvy great—ealling to forbid 
that. ‘The world, it may fairly be hoped, as soon as 
equilibrium is secured, will be more open to reason 
than has been possible while it has been thought 
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righteous only to buy in the cheapest market in order 
to sell in the dearest. But teachers must speak with 
one voice if they wish to be listened to, if their opinions 
are to be respected. Did not the great Greek write: 
“ What all men think, that, we say, is °’? To this end 
the Register is one way, if not the only one. 

x* * x* * 


Mr. Fisher on Private Enterprise. 


Speaking at the Saddlers' Hall on The Functions of 
Government in Relation to Education, Mr. Fisher said 
he would not deny that the changes which had been 
accomplished since he came to the Board of Education 
two years ago had tended to increase the weight and 
power of the publie as opposed to the private system 
of education in the country. More money had gone to 
the teachers, both in the way of salary and of pension, 
larger grants had been procured for secondary and 
elenentary schools, and it had consequently been 
made more difficult for weaker schools, standing out- 
side the State system and depending on voluntary 
contributions, to 'compete with the schools aided out 
of public money. Although the State covered a large 
part of the educational area, it made no attempt to 
cover the whole. It looked for support from private 
enterprise and benefactions. If a thing could be done 
by individual enterprise, an Englishman always pre- 
ferred 1t to be done in that way rather than by State 
intervention. . " : 


Belief and Action. 


From these words it is evident that Mr. Fisher knows 
quite well that unless England suffers a great change 
there is no likelihood of private enterprise in education 
being given up from choice. Yet there is a danger of 
its being hampered and made less efficient than it 
ought to be through the financial measures to which 
he refers. In all honesty the question should be faced. 
Are we willng to smother all private schools and 
replace them by publie institutions? If we are, then 
we ought to estimate the cost of providing the necessary 
schooling for the many thousands of middle-class 
children now attending private schools. We ought to 
consider what is to happen to the teachers now con- 
ducting such schools, and, above all, we ought to 
estimate the consequences so far as the spirit of 


English education is concerned. When this process 
of meditation and calculation is ended it is not un- 
likely that we shall reach the conclusion that on the 
whole the best plan is to help private schools to make 
themselves thoroughly efficient as a part of the 
national system. We have agreed that this system 
will properly reflect the English desire for freedom 
and individuality. Let us then face facts as they are 
and go boldly forward in the direction of encouraging 
such private schools as are willing to come in to the 
extent of accepting reasonable inspection. In return 
let us place them on a fair financial basis; and in par- 
ticular let us admit that an efficient teacher in a 
private school has a good right to State recognition 
and help when he comes to be superannuated. 


CAN THESE BONES LIVE? 
By DAVID SOMERVELL. 


I. 

THERE must be few teachers who never put this 
question to themselves. No doubt they feel the 
braneh of learning they teach is a very fine branch 
of learning; and the boys are very jolly boys. If 
they don't feel both these truths, they should try 
another profession. But—what a gulf is fixed be- 
tween the fine learning and the Jolly boys! What a 
ramshackle bridge of rudiments, shoddy, and cram 
we find ourselves building for the jolly boys to cross! 
How completely the bridge blocks out the view of the 
country on the other side! Or, again, since this first 
metaphor is beginning to embarrass me—what dry 
bones! 

There are only three sorts of teachers who do not 
know the recurrence of this mood: the genius, the 
self-satisfied ass, and the man so dull and unam- 
bitious that he never hopes or expects to make a 
success of his job, nor has even figured out to him- 
self what failure is and what success would be. 

Not to these, but to the others, I address myself; 
and in a series of articles I propose to describe a few 
devices I have tried from time to time which seemed 
to help to clothe the bones with flesh and breathe 
life into them. The devices are probably not new. 
I thought them out mostly for myself, but if I had 
been less lazy in the matter of reading educational 
books I might perhaps have found that my betters 
had trod the same road before me. Probably, too, 
anyone who has the energy to read this article will 
have hit on better devices for himself. None the less 
he may be glad of mine, even as I should be glad of 
his. For there is nothing like novelty in educational 
method. I believe every small child likes playing at 
'" Robinson Crusoe." The thirst for pioneering is 
very strong in the young, and the sense of pioneering, 
—even if it be only the illusion of pioneering—is an 
invaluable aid in teaching. Have you ever noticed 
that the new master, if he is not incompetent, is 
about the most successful man on the staff? He is 
exploring his work, and unconsciously gives his pupils 
a sense that they are explorers also. What crushes 
the young, though they know it not, is a feeling that 
they are being moulded in accordance with an old 
tradition by time-worn methods. They feel—though, 
again, they know it not—that they are very different 
from their wicles and require a different treatment. 
'" True," you will say, ‘‘ but they are getting a dif- 
ferent treatment: my methods were introduced as 
recently as 1912." But 1912 is prehistoric times for 
the schoolboy, who generally assumes that every 
master who has been teaching at the school longer 
than he can remember is about the same age as his 
own father. The particular device I propose to de- 
scribe in this article I first put into practice in 1912. 
By 1918 it seemed to be becoming stale, and I put 
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it away until it should be entirely forgotten. The 
time has about come round for '' inventing '' it again. 

In these articles I shall restrict myself to my own 
subjects—History, English, and Divinity. The pre- 
sent article concerns itself with History. 

The drawbaek of history is, oddly enough, that it 
is apparently over and done with. There are two 
ways of getting over this drawback: one, the more 
fundamental, is to show its vital connexion with that 
present-day history which is called politics; the 
other, the more superficial, is to pretend that it is 
not over and done with at all. In this article I deal 
with the second way. 

Let us pretend that one of the great events of our 
period has just occurred, und let us construct the 
relevant daily newspaper. Here we must admit one 
bold anachronism and assume that the present-day 
press, with all its telegraphie facilities, is in full 
swing. And it will simplify matters if we choose at 
once & partieular event for the purpose; so let us 
take the attempted arrest of the Five Members by 
Charles I on, I think, January 4, 1642. 

The first question is, What party does our paper 
support? for on that the whole superstructure will 
depend. The example chosen is a good one, because 
there were three parties at the moment, all impor- 
tant and with clearly distinct points of view. Shall 
we take the Protestant Herald, supporting Pym; the 
Constitutional Gazette, supporting Hyde and Falk- 
land; or the Crown and Sceptre, standing for Divine 
Right? Such descriptive titles are, of course, not 
essential. It might even be not a bad plan to pick 
for each point of view the name of the most con- 
genial paper of to-day, and write the Daily News, 
the Times, and the Morning Post respectively. But 
this may confuse more than it elucidates. 

Then we come to the contents of the paper, and a 
most valuable political lesson stares us in the face— 
a lesson which few boys of sixteen realize until they 
run up against it. A newspaper consists of two 
parts: news, which must come originally from the 
scene of action, and comment, which may be written 
in the editor's otħce. The most weighty and impor- 
tant commentaries are, in fact, there written, and 
are ealled '' Leading Articles." What is the object 
of the “ Leading Article °’? Not ''history," though 
we may assume that the editor is not wholly indif- 
ferent to the dissemination of truth, but the forma- 
tion of political opinion with a view to the guidance 
of future political action. The “leader ” is, in fact, 
a kind of ‘‘sermon.’’ But suppose the ‘ text” 
(i.e. the ‘‘news’’) is an unwelcome one. Here a 
variety of ways are open to us. One is, doctor the 
news itself, or present it in a palatable form. ‘‘ Our 
Special Correspondent ”? from the scene of action will 
despatch the news itself in a form that the “leader 
writer ” will find agreeably digestible. But this is a 
subtletv. We had better assume that the news is 
impartially stated by a kind of ideal '' Reuter.” 

Here we have two tasks for the form, and it is 
most instructive how diffieult the stupider boys find 
it to keep them apart. And of course they find it 
equally difficult to shut out all knowledge of the 
immediate future. 

The compilation of the news sends the boys to the 
big history books for the picturesque details. That 


in itself is an excellent thing, but at this point we | 
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are apt to get '' immersed in matter,” and it is best 
to select an event of which a comparatively short 
description will be really adequate, for the '' leader " 
is the more valuable task. I need not enlarge upon 
the problems of its composition. The crucial ques- 
tion is ‘* What will the editor want his party to do 
now, and how can he best suggest that they should 
do it?’’ It is a good plan to ask the leader writers 
to include à certain amount of forecast in their work. 
The quick-witted boy will produce a forecast that is 
at once plausible and also slightly, not necessarily 
wildly, wrong. 

These are the main elements. But it is sometimes 
worth while to allow the form to devote their íirst 
page to advertisements, with the strict proviso that 
the advertisements must be genuinely topical and are 
purely voluntary. Here is a chance for the draughts- 
man, and also for the wit, both broad and subtle. It 
is remarkable what a lot of wit of both orders may be 
produeed. I will not weary the reader with examples. 
He will prefer the specimens he gets shown up to 
himself if he makes the experiment. 

One word more. When is this to be done? Out 
of school, in place of the weekly '' essay ’’—twice in 
the course of a term? Yes, it will take a good long 
time, and the boys who make a real success of it will 
have devoted a good deal of spare time to it. It 
should be set at least a week, possibly a fortnight, in 
advanee. After all, it is the voluntary and the extra 
work that is worth its weight in gold. Sometimes, 
however, it is as well to cut out both news and 
advertisements and set only the ''leader," which, 
for a Lower Fifth form or thereabouts, should be 
from 400 to 600 words. 


IN MEMORIAM 


FRANK H. DALE, 
Chief Inspector of Elementary Schools. 


Hiam-uranTED gentleman and noble friend, 

Subtle and simple, true, and quick as thought, 
Would you had lived to see the battles' end, 

The goal attained for which our heroes fought: 


The wounds that pierced them wounded you no less; 
Our fears for ours in peril were your fears ; 

You shared—how tenderly'—our deep distress, 
And with our weeping blended your own tears. 


Ah! I would fum believe it was of choice 
You fled with that great Company of souls, 

In their great Joy and honour to rejoice 
Where strife is not nor battle-thunder rolls. 


And I, when energy in darkness faints, 

I think of you and them, the promised Home; 
I know there is Communion of Saints, 

I know you living in a world to come. 


B. 
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TERCENTENARY OF A FAMOUS 
SCHOOL. 


By A. I. TILLYARD, 
Chairman of the Governors, The Perse School, 
Cambridge. 


" 
a 


THE Perse School owes its existence to the generosity 
of Stephen Perse, Doctor of Medicine and Fellow of 
Gonville and Caius College, who died in 1615. Perse 
was @ man not only of large property, but of liberal 
ideas, and, among other benefactions, he provided “a 
grammar school with one lodging chamber for the 
master and another for the usher,” and he further 
willed that “five score scholars be in the said free 


school taught and instructed." 

The Perse School has produced its full quota of 
illustrious men, whose names are emblazoned on the 
tablets in the School Hall, but of these there is no 
space to write ; one must hasten to the present century. 
The Perse has, since 1900, been brought into notice by 
the work of its Head Master, Dr. Rouse. During the 
last eighteen years it has done pioneer and experi- 
mental work in education which, in the writer's judg- 
ment, cannot be matched by any other school in the 
United Kingdom. Dr. Rouse is, before all things, a 
teacher of languages, and it is in this department that 
his greatest success has been gained. He has had the 
courage to begin with English, and make it the foun- 
dation of the whole linguistic course. Many of us who 
have reached the later years of life look back with 
amazement, not altogether free from disgust, at our 
school days, when it was Classics all the morning and 
Mathematics all the afternoon, and English had to be 
learned by one’s self as best one could. The Perse boy 
is privileged to be at once introduced to his own lan- 
guage. Heis taught to speak correctly, to read clearly, 
and to express himself in writing. He reads and is 
read to, and thus learns to know a good book from a 
bad one. Above all, he is encouraged to practise the 
art of original composition. The writer has had the 
opportunity of seeing the method pursued. It has not 
been possible to make a finished literary artist of every 
boy. There is always some hopelessly refractory mate- 
rial; there are others who never attain to more than 
mediocrity ; but there is a residue which makes up for 
the deficiencies of the rest, and the published collections 
of their compositions show some really astonishing 
results, 

The facts common to all languages have been inci- 
dentally presented to the pupil; he is ready to take a 
step forward. The first foreign language taught is 
French: and it really is taught. Perse boys go to 
France, and find not only that they can make them- 
selves understood, but that they understand what is 
said to them—a far more difficult accomplishment. 
How many of our public schools teach modern lan- 
guages on this fashion? What is the secret of this 
success ? It lies in an early start. The boys begin in 
the preparatory school at an age when the vocal organs 
are supple, the ear quick, the imitative faculty strong, 
and when all learning is so new that nothing is un- 
interesting. They are first of all drilled in correct pro- 
nunciation, the teacher’s voice being supplemented by 
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the phonograph when necessary. "Then they go on to 
express themselves orally in simple sentences. Thus 
the way 1s opened, and only perseverance is needed to 
turn out boys to whom French can become as easy and 
familiar as their mother tongue. Modern languages, 
it may be repeated, if they are to be spoken, must be 
begun when the pupils are young, before self-conscious- 
ness sets in. To expect an average English boy of 
fourteen to allow his class companions to witness his 
clumsy efforts to express himself in a strange tongue 
is to ask too much of human nature. 

Still following the principle of one new language at 
a time, what is the next stage? Obviously it is to 
learn Latin, which lies at the foundation of French, 
and, in a lesser degree, of English, and is essential to 
the proper understanding of either. It is here that 
Dr. Rouse has made his boldest departure from 
traditional methods. Latin was a hving language, 
the medium of international communication up to the 
time of the Renaissance and the Reformation. Since 
then it has been a corpse laboriously dissected by means 
of grammar and dictionary. Why not make it lve 
again? This has been done at the Perse, as any one 
who visits the school may see and hear for himself. 
The results are most encouraging. Dr. Rouse calculates 
that a boy taught in this way has at the end of the 
course learned as much in one hour as he would have 
learned in four hours under the ordinary method. 
What a saving of precious time ! Then, most important 
of. all, the boys are really interested in their work. 
Latin being taught as a live thing, the Romans become 
a live people, and their history and literature take on 
a realfascination. The fourth language to be attempted 
is either Greek or German, and here the same methods 
are followed with equally great success. 

In mathematics and science the curriculum has been 
carefully thought out and improved, and the Perse is 
fully up to the level of the best teaching. In these 
branches it would fain make an advance similar to that 
which has been made in languages ; but science is the 
most expensive of all subjects: it demands ample space, 
delicate apparatus, and expensive material, besides a 
highly trained staff. The school has found itself 
seriously crippled by inadequate financial resources, and 
Dr. Rouse has had to struggle with constant pecuniary 
difficulties. He has had to do what he could, not what 
he would have liked to do. Given the means, the 
Perse might make as great a revolution in the teaching 
of science as it has done in the teaching of languages. 

Stephen Perses will did not take effect till 1618. 
Last year was therefore the School's Tercentenary, and 
its friends have started a Perse Tercentenary and War 
Memorial Fund. A list of requirements has been drawn 
up, which shows that the Governors could find profit- 
able employment for at least £50,000. They would be 
satisfied to complete their programme by successive 
Stages, but they are greatly desirous of raising at least 
enough to give the Head Master opportunity of carry- 
ing his work of educational reform to something like 
completeness. 


ScHooL Visirs TO A Famous Musrum.—The scheme for visits 
of school children to the Salford Museum has been very successful 
during the past year, over two hundred and fifty groups paying 
visits between March 4 and October 25. Some of the scholars 
visited the museum for study of the rearranged Greek pottery and 
of Egyptian, Assyrian, and Greek sculpture and antiquities. 
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THE OPERATION OF WEIGHING. 
By D. C. BRADFORD. 


THE method of weighing still frequently adopted in 
chemical laboratories is to shift the rider until the 
pointer gives two equal swings on either side of the 
zero. Often the operator uses a set of uncalibrated 
weights, and usually no allowance is made for the 
buoyancy of the air. Although it is well known that 
each of the weights used may be inaccurate to the 
extent of several tenths of a milligram, and that the 
effect of the buoyancy of the air may, in the case of 
bodies of considerable volume, cause an apparent loss 
of weight of a decigram, the ostrich-like opinion, as it 
would appear at first sight, seems to be held that in 
this way the mass of a body ean be determined to 
within a tenth of a milligram. However, the attitude 
must not be attributed to lack of scientific insight, but 
rather to force of habit following on bad instruction. 

Even after makiug allowance for these errors in 
weighing, the limitations of a balance are much 
greater than usually supposed. It is generally ac- 
cepted that a good balance, carrying 200 grams, should 
turn with certainty with 0.1 milligram. This degree 
of accuracy does not apply to weighings made over a 
period of more than a few days. In the course of a 
research in which it was necessary to make accurate 
weighings extending over some months, Blount [J. 
Chem. Soc., 1917, LII, 1035] was driven to the con- 
clusion that the balances were liable to variation. In- 
vestigation by three observers in two different places, 
over a period as short as three months, showed that 
six balances by the best makers were liable to variation 
by as much as from 0.4 to 1.6 milligrams. The cause 
of this variation was not ascertained with certainty, 
but appeared to be due to the fortuitous movements of 
the knife edges in their settings, which seemed liable 
to occur at any moment. As many chemical and phy- 
sical experiments are necessarily lengthy, such altera- 
tions in the balance may lead to grave errors. With 
balances at present available, the only method to ob- 
tain exact weighings appears to be to weigh the body 
in each pan. 

It seems a matter of fundamental importance, there- 
fore, that science students should be taught the limi- 
tations of a balance from the first. The method of 
weighing by oscillations is more simple, more accurate, 
quieker, and theoretically more sound, than that of 
moving the rider. "The only reason that it is not more 
generally adopted would seem to be faulty training. 
The writer is of the opinion that when a student begins 
to use a balance he should be taught to weigh in this 
way, whether it be at school or college. The inaccur- 
acy of the weight should be pointed out, and as soon 
as he is able to understand the reason he should apply 
corrections for buoyancy and calibrate a set of weights. 
At first a curve giving the sensitiveness of the balance 
at different loads may be provided. With a little prac- 
tice it will be possible to place the rider at once within 
about a milligram of the true position, after which it 
is merely necessary to observe an odd number of oscil- 
lations of the pointer. 

If the turning points are estimated to the tenth of a 
division, this gives the weight within the tenth of a 
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milligram ; or the mean of three or four observations. 
gives an accuracy of about one-hundredth of a milli- 
gram, the whole operation taking little mare than 
a minute on a quick-acting balance. 

It does not seem to be generally appreciated that the 
method of weighing by oscillations can be applied to 
an ordinary rough balance, thereby giving a sensitive- 
ness of about a milligram. "The writer recently had 
occasion to make some density experiments with a 
Gay-Lussac specific-gravity bottle when an analytical 
balance was not available. Rather than waste time 
by waiting, it was determined to try if sufficient 
accuracy could not be obtained on a rough balance. 
Expectations were fully realized in the result. The 
balance used had V-shaped steel knife-edges, no beam 
support, levelling-deuce or rider, and the pans were 
released by raising the beam. The only auxiliaries 
provided were a rough screen of wood and glass, to 
prevent draughts, and a rectangular reading-glass, 
supported in front of the scale to aid in reading the 
turning-points. The latter was not really necessary : 
by using an accurate centigram weight, to determine 
the value of a scale division at each load, and taking 
the mean of five observations of the rest point, it was 
possible to calculate the weights to within the tenth of 
a milligram. And, thanks to the rapid action of the 
balance, the weighings took much less time than on an 
analytical balance. This would be a great advantage 
in many experiments. 

As an example of the accuracy obtainable, three 
determinations of the volume of the specific-gravity 
bottle may be quoted :— 


64.9431. 
64.9430. - 
64.9424. 


The two first determinations were made with the same 
bath, the third a few days later. The temperatures 
were estimated in tenths of a degree with a thermometer 
graduated in single degrees. Since an error in estimat- 
ing the temperature of only 0.05 would affect the 
calculated volume by 0.0006g., the volumes found are 
well within the limits of experimental error. 

The suggestion seems worth considering that the 
most promising boys might be taught at school to 
calibrate a set of weights on a rough balance, using an 
accurate centigram weight. When this has been done 
the length of the balance arms calculated, showing the 
value of a division at each load, a student will know 
more about a balance than many of those who have 
been engaged in shifting a rider for years. How many 
schoolboys, longing to undertake quantitative work in 
their own homes, would be delighted to learn that they 
need only a rough balance and a cheap set of weights 
with the addition merely of an accurate centigram 
weight for use in calibration ? 


- 


A SuouruaNp TEACHING Recorp.—On July 29, 1918, by Specia 
arrangement with the War Olfice, a class formed of members of 
Q.M.A.A.C. commenced the study of shorthand at Pitman's 
School, Southampton How, W.C.1. After 150 hours’ instruction 
(equal to five weeks’ tuition of six hours per day), nine students. 
passed the official test at a hundred words per minute. The- 
matter forming the test was of more than average difficulty,. 
having been selected for the purpose by the military authorities. 
The examination was conducted under the supervision of a com- 
missioned ofticer of Q.M.A.A.C., who checked the time. 
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SUBJECTS AND METHODS. 


He little knows of England who only 
England knows. 


Teachers sometimes debate whether it is better to begin history- 
lessons with This Year a.p. (in which case we should now be 
making children wise by the accounts of the Paris Conference, 
Mr. Horatio Bottomley’s activities, &c.), or with the cave man 
and the ancient Cretans. It appears to me that the proper 
method is to begin with primitive times and work on towards 
to-day, but with a perpetual consciousness on the part. of the 
teacher that the whole story is to lead up to the present situation, 
In the case of England, the present situation is a complex of world- 
wide relations. Hence, from the very commencement, of English 
history-lessons (given, say, to pupils aged seven or eight), as 
vivid pictures as possible should be presented of the peoples 
and countries with which the inhabitants of this island had 
effective contacts, such as Romans, French, Flemings, Saracens, 
Hindus, negroes. Let it be noted that. every one of these con- 
tacts can be illustated, in romantic and dramatic ways, from 
literature or folk-lore——Plutarch, Arabian Nights, Brer Rabbit, 
&e. While the children (pictures and maps assisting) take in 
the ideas of external relationships and contacts through such 
stories, the teacher will frame his thoughts on the principle 
expressed in a booklet, “The Science of History ? (Longmans), 
by Prof. B. K. Sarkar, of Calcutta ; 

It isimpossible that a nation should be able to acquire or preserve 
freedom and prestige solely on the strength of its own resources in 
national wealth and character. Every people has to settle its 
policy and course of action by a carcful study of the disposition of 


the world-forces, and tho situation of the political centre of gravity 
at the time. 


This wide sociological outlook has been reached by a Hindu 
lecturer. When such views are developed in " The Unchanging 
East" (an idiotic phrase that !) we may hope they will filter into 
the elementary and secondary schools of England. But the 
moment this large principle is accepted, vast masses of stut? 
crumble out. of the conventional history-teaching, and their place 
is taken by lively details concerning people and doings overseas. 
For example, instead of letting Julius Caesar drop upon the 
Britons with the suddenness of an aeroplane descending upon a 
remote Arab village, let us prepare the way for him by relating 
stories and legends of the Roman people. Then Julius fits mto 
a historical cosmos ; instead of leaping out of the void in the 
absurd old style of —" In the year 55 1.c. Julius Caesar, a great 
Roman general, invaded Britain,” &e. This method will take 
time, say two or three lessons) Any sane teacher. will joyously 
steal this time from the portion wickedly monopolized by dry 
catalogues of Old English Kings and their battles. We can 
dispense with tribes of Ecgberhts and Eadgyths If any sceptie 
grumbles that such a plan allots too much attention to the 
Romans, it should be enough to remind him not only of the 
influences of Roman law, Roman political ideas, and the Latin 
language, but also of the subtle effects—visible in the War of 
1914-1918—of the inclusion of England within the circle of 
Roman administration and the later religious (Catholic) culture. 

In the same manner one should deal with the Hanseatie 
League, Flemings, Italians (Lombards of Lombard Street, &c.), 
Spaniards, Hindus, Kaftirs, &e. Every relationship or contact 
must be symbolized by scenes, adventures, and human interests, 
not cramped into dull foot-notes or appendixes. It is a gross sin 

against history, for instance, that, to many English children, 
India before the nineteenth century means nothing but. Surajah 
Dowlah and the Black Hole, with tigers, elephants, and “ idol- 
ators” in the background. The political and intellectual 
linking-up of India and England is one of the stupendous 
events of world-history, and our conerete and literary teaching 
should lead up to this conception with the utmost painstaking. 
And for this purpose we can pitilessly sweep out of our instruc- 
tion heaps of rubbishy items about Queen Elizabeth's favourites, 
or the disposition of cavalry at the battle of Malplaquet. 

One other example will suttice—that of the relationship of 
England and France. The facts of human geography (to adopt 
a term so ably illustrated by Brunhes, Geddes, Fleure, and others) 
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show that the two countries must necessarily have had intimate 
dealings, whether of contlict or commerce or interchange of ideas. 
Their mutual reaction has been, and remains, one of the supreme 
factors in human evolution. Have we justly treated this factor 
by our snippets about Crécy, Poitiers, or the " Up, Guards, and 
at em !? at Waterloo? Have we no tales to tell of French in- 
dustry, invention, exploration, colonization, and literary achieve- 
ment / For blaze of colour and fundamental human values no 
history surpasses that of the France with whom destiny allied us 
in the grand struggle against the Central Empires. The soul of 
English education has not yet been overdone with colour. 

Do not mistake me. I do not want England to be half- 
hidden by facts about foreigners. The central genius of our story 
must. be the England of our Westminster, Birmingham work- 
shops, miners, peasants, seamen, Shakespeare, Bunyan, Gray, 
Dickens, and the “Contemptible Army” of 1914. But our 
nation is such that its greatness is best understood when set in 
its great environment through the ages. 

Meanwhile, those who would gain an insight—especially of 
the economie. sort—into the meaning of environment might 
pleasantly spend a long day in examining the map of the 
" British Isles and their relation with the trade of Europe in 
the Middle Ages,” attached to Mr. Jeudwine’s admirable 
“ Foundations of Society and the Land” (Williams & Norgate). 

FREDERICK J. GOULD. 


Unemployed Juveniles. 

There are at present over 30,000 young people registered 
at the Employment Exchanges as unemployed. Many of 
these have been engaged during the past five years on adult 
work at more than pre-War adult wages. They have tasted 
independence and an unexpeeted accession of wealth. The 
close of hostilities has brought both to an end, leaving them 
to the generosity of the State with its scheme of unemploy- 
ment pay. This amounts to l4s. 6d. a week for boys and 
12s. 6d. a week for girls. The money is paid only under 
certain conditions, the first being that the applicant ean 
find no suitable work, the second that the recipient must 
attend at a Centre of Juvenile Instruction. Of these centres 
there are over ninety established throughout the country, 
twenty-six being in London. They are housed in such build- 
ings as polytechnies, elementary schools, mission rooms, or 
in halls lent for the purpose. Teachers for the boys are 
obtained among demobilized soldiers with a teacher's experi- 
enee, while in the case of the girls women ex-teachers have 
been employed. 

The centres are at work for five hours a day as a rule, 
the morning and afternoon sessions lasting for three and two 
hours respectively. By arrangement with the local Employ- 
ment Exchanges reports of posts vacant are sent daily to the 
Heads of the Centres, and suitable applicants are sent off 
at once to be interviewed. This practice makes the work of 
the centre very uncertain so far as individuals are coneerned, 
and a remedy is sought by making the lessons each complete 
in itself. At all centres physical drill plays an important part, 
and the bovs have gymnastics, boxing, wrestling, and football. 
For the girls Swedish drill and indoor games are provided. 
The classroom subjects vary according to local needs. Gener- 
ally speaking, the bovs demand instruction in building con- 
struction, engineering—especially motor engineering—and 
workshop practice; while the girls spend some of their time 
on housecraft, ineluding sewing, cookery, and laundry work. 
Sometimes lectures are given with lantern illustrations, and 
talks are held on such topics as the arrangement of rooms 
in a house, occupations for women, and the work of women 
clerks. Ordinary subjects are treated in a manner designed 
to arouse interest. Thus, in London. lessons are given on 
London topography, with talks on such themes as the great 
railways and their termini. In this way a considerable 
amount of interest is aroused, while the instruction given is 
by no means useless. It serves to awaken new ideas, to 
widen the outlook of the young people, and the compulsory 
attendance at the unemployment contre. will mark the 
beginning of a new way of life in many instances. 
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CHRONICLE OF EDUCATION. 


20 Feb.—Announcement of Sir Ernest Cassel's gift of half a 
million pounds for educational purposes. — "Trustees: 
Mr. Asquith, Mr. Balfour, Miss Fawectt, Mr. H. A. L. 
Fisher, Lord Haldane, Sir George Murray, and Mr. 
Sidney Webb; Secretary, Mr. A. E. Twentyman, 6 
Stanhope Gardens, Highgate. N.6. Specified objects 
of the gift: The promotion of adult education, scholar- 
ships for working-men and their children, higher 
education of women, foreign languages, the foundation 
of a Faculty of Commerce in the University of London. 


21 Feb.—Conference at Reading on Nature Study and Play 
in Schools. Addresses by Miss Silsby, Mrs. Bricrly, 
and Dr. Reaney. 


22 Feb.—Mr. Fisher addressed a mecting at Oxford on “ The 
Place of the University.” He said that the business 
of a University was not to equip students for pro- 
fessional posts, but to train them in disinterested 

. intellectual habits. 


21.93 Feb.— Annual Mecting of the Association of Technical 
Institutions. 


27 Feb.—The Education Grants (Winding-up) Regulations 
issued by the Board of Education (Statutory Rules and 
Orders, No. 247). 


T March.—Board of Education issue Draft Suggestions for 
the Arrangement of Schemes under the Education Act, 
1918. (Circular 1096. Price 6d.) 


11 March.—Issue of Draft Rules and Orders with regard to 
payment of grants for Elementary Education. for the 
period ending March 81, 1919. 


12 March.—Mr. Fisher received a deputation from the 
Parliamentary Committee of the Trade Union Con- 
gress in favour of free secondary education, a higher 
age for compulsory full-time attendance, and a revision 
of the curriculum of elementary and secondary schools, 
especially in regard to history and allicd subjects. 


14 March.—Council Meeting of National Society of Day 
Nurseries. Address by Mr. E. H. Pelham, of the 
Board of Education, who said that a day nursery was 
intended for children whose mothers were at work, 
Whereas a nursery school might take any child which 
would benefit by admission. The schools would have 
no children under two vears of age, and would be kept 
small—from forty to fifty children. 


Announcements. 


27 March.—Teachers’ Guild: Discussion on Modem Lan- 
guage Teaching, 9 Brunswick Square, 5 p.m. 


28 March.—College of Preceptors, Members’ Meeting. Lec- 
ture on "' The Psychology of Appreciation," by Prof. 
J. A. Green. Mr. J. L. Holland presiding. Tea 
5.30 pan. Lecture 6 p.m. 


29 March.—General Meeting of the College of Preceptors, 
9 p.m. 


1 April.—Teachers’ Superannuation Act comes into opera- 
tion: also several sections of the Education Act (1918), 
notably those affecting the pavinent of grants to State- 
aided schools, and the requiring of information from 
those responsible for privatelv-conducted schools. 


22 April.—Annual Conferenee of the National Union of 
Teachers begins at Cheltenham. 


?2 April.—Annual Meeting of the National Association of 
manun? Training Teachers, Central Hall, Birmingham. 


PERSONAL NOTES. 


Sir Oliver Lodge. 


Sir Oliver Lodge announces his retirement from the posi- 
tion of Principal of the Birmingham University. The event 
has more than a personal significance, for Sir Oliver Lodge 
has been Principal during the whole stretch of the life of 
the University, and his service covers the greater part of the 
period in which the Universities in great industrial centres 
have been building themselves up. All honour is due to the 
pioneers in a movement that has had fine results in the past 
and is destined to play a very great part in the educational 
developments of the future. Sir Oliver Lodge chooses the 
moment when reconstruction in education is an important 
part of national policy to leave to other and vounger hands 
the changes that must be made in the provincial Universitiés. 
In so doing he allows scope for active reorganization, while 
himself turning back to that experimental and scientifie work 
in Which he has won distinction, even while bearing a great 
burden of administration. 


Hulsean Lecturer at Cambridge. 


The Rev. Alexander Nairne, D.D., Fellow of Jesus College, 
has been appointed Hulsean Lecturer at Cambridge for the 
ensuing academical year. Dr. Nairne had a distinguished 
career as & theological student, taking a first class in the 
Theological Tripos in 1886, and the Jeremie Sep- 
tuagint Prize, the Carus Greek Testament Prize, and the 
Crosse scholarship. He is examining chaplain to the Bishop 
of St. Albans, Professor of Hebrew at King’s College, 
London, and Canon of Chester. 


Miss Kingsland Higgs. 


Miss Kingsland Higgs, M.A., sixth-form mistress at 
Glasgow High School for Girls, has been appointed Head 
Mistress of Roan Girls’ School, Greenwich, in succession to 
Miss Spalding Walker, who will retire at Easter. 


Captain J. R. Strickland. 


Captain John Reynolds Strickland, R.A.. of Vanbrugl 
Park, Blackheath, has been appointed Head Master of Farnham 
Grammar School, in succession to the late Rev. S. Priestley. 
There were 220 applications. Captain Strickland is M.A. 
Cantab., Wrangler in Mathematical Tripos, and took Second 
Class honours in the Scienee Tripos. | 


Dr. Gow of Westminster. 


The Rev. Dr. Gow has resigned the Head Mastership of 
Westminster School, which he has held since 1901, and will 
retire in July next. 

Dr. James Gow was born in 1854, the son of James Gow. 
a member of the Royal Society of British Artists, and was 
educated at King’s College School and Trinity College, Cam- 


bridge. His University honours included Third Classie and 
Chancellor's Classical Medallist, and Literarum Doctor. 


From 1876 to 1878 he was a University Extension Lecturer. 
and in 1879 he was called to the Bar at Lincoln's Inn. 

Dr. Gow served as Master of the High School, Nottingham, 
from 1885 to 1901, and in the latter year succeeded Dr. 
Rutherford at Westminster. As master of the school, which 
has acknowledged the authority of such worthies as Busby, 
Camden, and Liddell, he has been a conspicuous success. 

The regard in which Dr. Gow is held in the profession is 
shown by his Presidency of the Ifead Masters’ Association 
and Chairmanship of the Head Masters’ Conference. on two 
occasions, He is the author of a number of classical publica- 
tions. Dr. Gow's youngest son, Lieutenant Roderick Gow. 
of H.M.S. |“ Defence," was killed at the Battle of Jutland. 
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EDUCATION ABROAD. 


Queensland's Educational System. ! 

Tho Queensland Government in the year 1917 spent 
£723,591 on education, which expenditure was made up as 
follows :—Administration and inspection, £26,889. 5s. ód.; 
primary education, £569,779. 6s. 8d.; secondary education, 
£56,350. 7s. 5d.; technical education, £41,458. 2s. 9d.; 
University education, £18,125. lls. 7d.; training college, 
£5,493. 19s. 8d.; schools of art — grants in aid, 
£5,434. 10s. llid. Of the cost of primary education (in- 
cluding administration and inspection), the sum of £26,889 
was for administration and inspection; £544,133 was far 
State schools; £11,077 for provisional schools: £7,198 for 
itinerant teachers; and £7,370 for medical inspection of 
school children. The cost of administration (£15,059) was 
2.1 per cent. of the gross departmental expenditure; for 1916 
it was 1.9 per cent. The cost of inspection was £11,829, or 
2 per cent. of the expenditure on primary education; for 1916 
it was 2.2 per cent. The whole charge for administration 
and inspection was £26,889, or 3.7 per cent. of tho whole 
expenditure; for 1916 it was 3.7 per cent. For all schools 
(State and provisional) the total expenditure on primary 
education, £596.668. 12s. 1d., divided by the average daily 
attendance, 47.412, gives £6. 16s. 64d. as the average cost 
of each pupil in attendance: for 1916 the average cost was 
£6. 3s. 94d. The average cost of the education of a pupil in 
a provisional school was £7. 3s. 10d.: that of a pupil in a 
State school was £6. 14s. 81d. For all schools (State and 
provisional), the total expenditure on primary education, 
£596,668, 12s. 1d., divided by the net enrolment, 113,188, 
vives £5. 5s. 54d. as the average cost of each child who 
claimed the right of instruction during the vear 1917: in 1916 
the average cost was £4. 12s. 73d. 


Germany and Research. 

The following statement of the German Zeitschrift für 
Elektrochemie appeared recently :—'* The chemical manu- 
facturing industry has subscribed £500,000 towards develop- 
ing instruction in University laboratories. A further half 
million has also been promised.” 


Japan's Education Budget. 

The House of Representatives passed the Budget recently 
and sent it to the House of Peers. Baron Sakatan spoke 
with cordial approval of the increased amounts proposed to 
be spent on education, the increase being unprecedented and 
forming a special feature of the Budget. Baron Sakatan also 
asked whether the new movement in education involved a 
departure from a recent dangerous tendency in the direction 
of officialdom, and said that it was important to consider the 
spirit of education rather than the outward form or system. 
Apparently, the question of national education is receiving 
treat attention in Japan, where it is regarded as the most 
important factor in reconstruction. 


Alien Children in Schools 

Mr. Fisher states in the Parliamentary papers that his 
attention has been called to several cases in which children 
of alien parentage born in this country were excluded from 
schools on the ground that their admission in the then state 
cf publie feeling would have been prejudicial to the welfare 
of the schools. He sincerely hoped that the local education 
nnd sehool authorities would now reconsider the matter, and 
would find it possible to admit these children to the benefit 
of the publie system of education without prejudice to the 
schools. ‘‘ It cannot," he adds, '' be in the interest of this 
country to treat as if they were enemies children who are 
British by birth, and to deprive them of the influences and 
associations which will ensure their growing up as loyal 
British subjects.” 


SCHOOLS, COLLEGES, AND 
UNIVERSITIES. 


M áÜ— 


A Cambridge D.Ph. 


The recommendation of the syndicate appointed to consider 
the means of promoting educational collaboration with the 
Universities of the Empire and foreign Universities in favour 
of establishing the degree of Doctor of Philosophy for research 
students, was carried in the Scnate at Cambridge by a 
majority of fifty-eight votes. 


A Bradley Chair of English at Liverpool. 


The Council of Liverpool University has founded a second 
Chair of English Literature, to be entitled the Andrew Cecil 
Bradley Chair, in honour of Prof. Bradley's high services to 
University College as the first holder of the existing King 
Alfred Chair, as well as of his literary distinction. 

The Council, on the recommendation of Faculty and 
Senate, has appointed as the first holder of the Bradley Chair, 
Mr. Robert Hope Case, M.A., who has been Associate Pro- 
fessor and Lecturer in the department since 1907, and whose 
eminent scholarship, especially in the field of Elizabethan 
letters, and his experience and success as a teacher, are well 
known. 


Rugby School Memorial. 

For the Rugby School War Memorial £50,000 has been 
subscribed. The first charge upon this fund is the education 
of sons of fallen Old Rugbeian officers at preparatory schools 
and subsequently at Rugby. The second object is the 
erection of a visible memorial on the school grounds. 

No final decision has vet been made as to the form which 
this building will take, but general opinion inclines to (1) a 
small memorial chapel attached to but not a part of Rugby 
Chapel, and connected with it by a cloister; and (2) a 
memorial cross at the cross-roads outside New Big School. 
These projects are now being considered by committees of 
the fund. When these two objects have been fully provided, 
it is proposed to draw upon any balance that may be left for 
the educational assistance of sons of Old Rugbeians who have 
suffered financially by reason of the War. 


Edinburgh Chair of Humanity. 


The delegates who will elect to the Chair of Humanity at 
Edinburgh University, vacant bv the death of Prof. Hardie, 
have now been appointed as follows :—Bv the Curators of the 
University—the Lord Provost and Principal Sir James Alfred 
Ewing: by the Judges of the Court of Session—Lord Dundas 
and Lord Ormidale; by the Faculty of Advocates—Mr. C. D. 
Murray, K.C., M.P., Dean of Faculty: and by the Society of 
Writers to the Signet—Sir George M. Paul, LL.D., W.S., 
Deputy Keeper of the Signet. The delegates have resolved 
that applieations from candidates and relative testimonials 
should be received up to Saturday, Max 3. "These are to be 
lodged with the Secretary of the Curators of the University, 
A. B. Fleming, W.S., 4 Albxn Place, Edinburgh. 


New Principal of St. Hilda's Hall. 


The Council of St. Hilda's Hall, Oxford, have appointed 
Miss Winifred H. Moberly, sometime scholar and ‘afterwards 
bursar of Lady Margaret Hall, Oxford, to be Principal of St. 
Hilda’s Hall. 


Secretary of Armstrong College. 


Mr. F. H. Pruen, Secretary to the Armstrong College, has 
resigned his post, which he has held since 1899. 
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BLUE BOOK SUMMARY. 


Schemes under the Act. 
. The Board of Education have issued a most important 
memorandum (Circular 1006), under the title * Draft 
Suggestions for the Arrangement of Schemes under the 
Education Act, 1918.” 

In the prefatory note it is explained that the Memorandum 
is intended to indicate the Board's conception of the duty 
which has been laid upon Local Authorities by the new Act. 
This, remember, is in itself something of an innovation. In 
form, parts of the Act are optional, but since the schemes 
must be approved by the Board before the full grant can be 
earned, it follows that much depends upon the Board's con- 
ception of what an Authority ought properly to attempt. We 
are reminded that, in the debate upon the second reading of 
the Bill, the President said that one of its most important 
purposes was to establish the principle that all forms of 
education shall be considered as parts of a single whole, and 
to secure that all Local Education Authorities, so far as their 
powers extend, shall contribute to the establishment of an 
adequate national system. A necessary preliminary is that 
each Authority shall make a comprehensive and systematic 
survey of the educational needs of its area, and formulate a 
policy for the progressive development and organization of 
its own educational provision in relation to national as well 
as to local nceds. 

Authorities are warned against taking a short view. They 
must plan boldly for the future, and look at least ten years 
ahead, giving at least an outline of the more distant projeets, 
while aiming at details in those to be taken in hand forth- 
with. In form, the scheme submitted should contain : first, 
a survey of the educational needs of the area as interpreted 
by the Authority; second, a summary showing the extent 
to which the existing provision covers the ground; third, a 
statement embodying a comparison of these two. This will 
serve as a kind of guide book for the Authority and its 
successors. It is important that the policy thus framed 
should be published as widelv as possible in the arca, in 
order that publie interest may be aroused and publie support 
obtained. In the introduction to the scheme proper, there 
should be a brief account of the characteristics of the area 
and of the chief industries. The extent of the child popula- 
tion, and the number of voung persons for whose training 
the Authority will be responsible should be given, together 
with a general account of the administrative arrangements 
including finance. 

The scheme proper should follow in its main lines the plan 
suggested by the Board, although the emphasis on different 
topies will vary with the area. It is not expeeted that 
details as to school plans and such matters will form part 
of the scheme, and in regard to other branches. such as the 
school medieal service, supplementary statements mav be 
necessary. The heads suggested by the Board are very 
comprehensive and include many points which have hitherto 
been overlooked by Local Authorities, or are likely to be 
overlooked by negligent Authorities. 


Private Schools and the Act. 

Owners of private schools should note that the Board have 
fixed April 1, 1919, as the appointed day for the application 
of Section 28 of the Act. Under this section the persons 
responsible for the conduct of schools and educational insti- 
tutions in England and Wales are, with certain exceptions, 
required ‘to send to the Board of Education, Victoria and 
Albert Museum, South Kensington, S.W.7, before Julv 1, 
1919, the name and address and a short description of the 
school or institution. "The information is not required from 
schools in receipt of Government grants, but all privato 
schools should supply the particulars required without delay. 
The responsibility for doing so rests upon the Principal, or, 
if there is a governing body, upon the Secretary. 


ASSOCIATION NEWS. 


Teachers Registration Council. 


At the last meeting of the Council it was announced that 
up to and including Thursday, March 13, the number of 
applications for admission to the Register was 25,754. Of 
this total 5,197 came from teachers in Secondary Schools, 
while Specialist Teachers numbered 3,170, and teachers 
working in Elementary Schools 14,016. 

The Council is arranging a joint meeting with the Executive 
of the National Union of Teachers for the purpose of con- 
sidering certain questions relating to the proposal to 
establish & National Council for Education on the lines 
of the Whitley Report. 


The College of Preceptors. 


At the meeting of the Council held on the 26th of February 
it was resolved that the Prime Minister, the President of the 
Board of Education, and the Minister of Labour be informed 
that the College of Preceptors desires to see a Joint Educa- 
tional Council on the lines of the Whitley Report, such Council 
to consist of a Stauding Committee of the House of Commons 
acting with an equal number of representatives of the Teach- 
ers Registration Council. It was further resolved that the 
principal educational associations be invited to take action in 
support of that, proposal. 

Mr. S. T. Shovelton, M.A., was elected a member of the 
Council. 

The Diploma of Fellow was granted to two candidates, that 
of Licentiate to ten candidates, and that of Associate to fifty- 
eight candidates, who had satisfied the prescribed conditions. 

It was resolved that the Summer Examinations for the 
Diplomas of Licentiate and Associate be resumed in the year 
1920. 

Mr. H. G. Abel, M.A., Mr. T. Brine, A.C.P., Mr. C. S. Burke, 
Mr. F. H. Doughty, A.C.P., and Mr. C. W. Everett, A.C.P., 
were elected members of the College. 


British Psychological Society. 


At a Special General Meeting of the British Psychological 
Society, held in London on February 19 last, it was unani- 
mously resolved that persons interested (instead of, as hereto- 
fore, engaged) in the various branches of psychology shall be 
eligible for membership. It was also decided to institute three 
special sections of tlie Society, devoted to the educational, 
industrial, and medical aspects of psychology respectively. 
Further particulars may be obtained from the Hon. Secretary 
of the British Psychological Society, The Psychological 
Laboratory, University College, W.C.1. 


ee 


The Regional Association 


are organizing a vacation meeting for regional and civic study 
at Malvern, April 9 to 16. All further particulars can be 
obtained from the Hon. Sec., George Morris, 7 West Road, 
Saffron Walden. 


The Secondary, Technical, and University 
Teachers' Insurance Society. 


To the Editor of ** The Educational Times.” 


Dear Sır, —Msy we ask the favour of space in your columns 
to inform those of your readers who are under the Regulations 
of the National Health Insurance Act that, now the new 
Superannuation Act has come into force, they can retain 
their membership in their Approved Societies by becoming 
Voluntary Contributors. Even those members who are in 
receipt of a salary exceeding £160 per annum can, if qualified 
by two years’ membership, remain eligible for sickness or 
disablement benefits by payment of reduced weekly contribu- 
tions. We would strongly urge your readers to write to their 
Societies for ful] details.— Yours faithfully, 

i J. D. McCrunz, Chairman. 
HENRIETTA Lusk, Vice-Chairman. 


SUPPLEMENT. 


THE NEW BOLTON SCHOOL. 


» 


ON the following pages of this supplement will be 
found reproductions of the drawings prepared by 
Mr. Charles T. Adshead, A.R.I.B.A., in the competition 
for a design for the new buildings of the Bolton School. 
These drawings were awarded the first premium, and 
it is understood that the building will be erected as 
goon as circumstances permit. 


The Bolton School has benefited greatly by the 


munificence of Lord Leverhulme—formerly Mr. William . 


H. Lever, a native of Bolton and a namesake of the 
founder of the Bolton Grammar School, an ancient 
institution which numbered among its former masters 
Lempriére, of Classical Dictionary fame. Some years 
ago Lord Leverhulme became its second founder, 
eausing it to be transferred from its ancient home near 
the Collegiate Church to a set.of adapted houses on 
Chorley New Road. At the same time Lord Lever- 
hulme provided a substantial endowment and extensive 
playing fields) Arrangements were alsa made for 
including in the foundation the Girls’ High School, a 
comparatively modern institution. 

Henceforward the Bolton School will include depart- 
ments for boys and girls, and the plans show an 
arrangement of two quadrangles with a chapel. The 

. school will thus be co-educational, but will not be con- 
- ducted as a “mixed” school, since each department 
will be carried on under its own head. 

The Trustees and Lord Leverhulme stipulated that 
the buildings were to form one block and he a 
striking and imposing group, designed in the Eliza- 
bethan or Tudor style of architecture. They were to 
be faced with Runcorn or other similar red-coloured 
sandstone. The chapel is to provide seating accom- 
modation for 1,000, with space for an organ and 
accessories. | 

Central heating is to be made available for both 
schools, with an extension for swimming baths. The 
school heating is to be by hot water ; open fireplaces 
to be subsidiary only. A coal lift is to be accessible at 
each floor, and the building is to be lighted throughout 
with electricity, which will also be used to work a 
vacuum cleaning installation. Both schools are to have 
separate entrances for seniors and juniors, with a 
covered part for early comers. On the main floor of 
each school is an assembly hall to seat 500, with a 
gallery and a platform, the latter being available as a 
stage with retiring rooms for performers. The class- 
rooms are to be so arranged as to get as much sun as 
possible, to have good cupboard space and an open fire- 
place in each room. One classroom for thirty-five pupils, 

thirteen classrooms for twenty-five pupils, and twelve 
classrooms for twenty pupils. Each school is to have a 
dining hall for 200, with kitchen and store rooms. 


The Girls’ Department will have a complete equip- 
ment for science teaching, made up of an elementary 
science laboratory for twenty-five pupils, an elementary 
chemistry laboratory for twenty-five, with balance- 
room adjoining, a botanical laboratory for twenty-five, 
with greenhouse. There will be two senior laboratories, 
each for ten pupils, and two science lecture-rooms 
adjoining the laboratories. 

The art-room for fifty pupils, housecraft department 
for seventy-five, and cookery-room near the kitchen, 
with a laundry added, will be important features. 
The staff-rooms will include rooms for the head mistress, 
secretary, doctor, and two common rooms for teachers. 
There will also be a library with alcoves formed by the 
fittings, and a reading-room added ; music-rooms and 
practice-rooms, gymnasium with changing-rooms, and 
a large play-room. An assembly and orderly room are 
provided for Girl Guides. As showing the care for 
detail, it may be mentioned that two small rooms are 
to be available for arranging flowers. 

In the Boys’ Department the general arrangements 
will resemble those for the girls, save that provision is 
made for teaching physics instead of botany, and handi- 
craft instead of domestic subjects. In place of the room 
for Girl Guides there are an orderly room and armoury, 
with commandant’s office for the Cadet Corps, and ac- 
commodation for a Scout Troop, with a room divisible 
into four small ones for instruction purposes. The 
playing-fields are already very extensive and will con- 
tinue to be available, as they are part of Lord Lever- 
hulme’s first gift to the school. 

It will be seen that, so far as buildings and equip- 
ment can make & school, the Bolton School promises to 
be one of the finest in the country. Some of the 
architectural journals are disposed to complain of the 
limitation imposed by the Trustees and Lord Lever- 
hulme in stipulating for a building in the Elizabethan 
or Tudor style. For our part we think that the result 
achieved by Mr. Adshead fully justifies their action. 
The front elevation, with its gate-tower and series of 
charming oriel windows, recalls the best tradition of 
college, building in England. Carried out in the dark 
red sandstone which we associate with Chester Cathe- 
dral, the finished edifice will be & piece of beautiful 
work, likely to have a lasting influence on the pupils 
and certain to be an object of civic pride. Compared 
with some of our lamentable examples of school archi- 
tecture produced under Local Authorities the Bolton 
School building is in itself an educational factor 
of great power, a fitting centre where honour- 
able traditions may develop — an appropriate home 
for humane learning no less than for practical 
studies. 
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ASSOCIATION OF TECHNICAL 
INSTITUTIONS. 


ANNUAL GENERAL MkrkTING. 


There was & very good attendance of members at the Cloth- 
workers' Hall on Friday, February 21, when Sir Alfred Keogh 
presided for the last time at the Annual General Meeting of 
the Association of "Technical Institutions. Sir Alfred has 
occupied the post of President of the Association since the 
beginning of the War, thereby creating & new record, for no 

revious president has ever held office for more than a year. 
Hia last duty was to install as his successor in office Lord 
Sydenham, who brings with him a distinguished record as an 
educationist, even if he has had no intimate experience of the 
work of technical institutions. As he reminded his audience, 
he has been a lecturer in a large engineering college, and he 
has served as Chancellor of two Universities, Bombay and 
Melbourne, besides being member of the Senate of a third 
University. He took as the subject of his Presidential Address, 
“The Functions of Government in relation to Industry.” 
His references to education were not copious, and call for no 
comment; but Mr. Dan Irving, the Socialist Member of 
Parliament for Burnley, was observed to be taking careful 
notes of some of the remarks of his Lordship on such questions 
as the relations of Government to industry, private enterprise, 
and State trading. If opportunity had offered for Mr. Irving 
to give expression to his views on these subjects, the subse- 
quent proceedings would, no doubt, have been characterized 
by “a certain liveliness.” 

Apart from formal matters, the real business of the meeting 
began with three papers on “ Works Schools.” Prof. J. 
Eustice described, in some detail, the scheme in operation at 
the Austin Motor Company’s Works, where he served as the 
first “ Technical Director " ; Mr. R. W. Ferguson spoke gener- 
ally on the advantages and opportunities of works schools, 
though much of what he said was no doubt inspired by his 
experience at the Works School at Bournville, of which he 
is the educational organizer. Mr. Maxwell Garnett, Principal 
of the Manchester College of Technology. was enthusiastic 
about a works school near Manchester, “ self-governed, for all 
the world like Rugby or Winchester," and elaborated his 
views as to what should constitute the curriculum of a works 
school. The writers of the papers failed, however, to convince 
many of the audience of the desirability of works schools as 
a general policy. The undoubted fact that a few enlightened 
firms have organized such schools upon excellent lines should 
not blind educationists to the obvious dangers and abuses 
which would result from any general extension of the 
movement. 

The most useful and stimulating paper of the meeting was 
that read by Mr. H. Schofield, Principal of the Loughborough 
Technical School, on “ Technical Education and its relation 
to the Engineering Industry." Mr. Schofield is embarking 
on an experiment in engineering education which will be 
watched with very great interest. During the war a large 
instructional factory was erected at Loughborough in con- 
nexion with the technical college, and devoted to the training 
of munition workers on a productive basis. The work was 
entirely self-supporting; contracts for work were accepted 
and carried out completely. The head of the engineering 
department of the college acted as works manager, and the 
trainees, some five hundred in number, worked on the con. 
tracts while carrying on their training. This instructional 
factory is now being retained, and work in it will form an in- 
tegral part of the training of engineers at the technical college. 
Thus they will be able to combine a theoretical and a work- 
shop training on commercial lines in the same institute. This 
method has been tried with considerable success in America, 
but the experiment at Loughborough will be the first of its 
kind in this country. 

Mr. Schofield put forward a number of practical sugges- 
tions as a result, of the experience gained during the War, 
He urged that in view of the present tendency to specializa- 
tion on repetition work in many large firms, it will only be 
p for engineering apprentices to gain their all-round 

owledge under the guidance of an approved day technical 
college engineering department, organized so as to run pro- 
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ductively. “ Broadly, we should give more satisfaction to the 
industry if we organized definitely for trade classes, giving 
actual works experience on the one hand, and confining organ- 
ized courses of systematic study in mechanical and electrical 
engineering, and the like, to those preferential apprentices 1n 
the works where previous education justifies such & course of 
study." Mr. Schofield also made a strong plea for the urgent 
necessity of providiug adequate modern equipment in tech- 
nical colleges, and,*further, of keeping it up to date. This 
wil, no doubt, be an expensive business, but as a rule the 
equipment of technical schools before the War was often 
lamentably antiquated, and was the origin of much of the 
contempt in which these schools were frequently held by in- 
dustry. Those which undertook munition work received some 
excellent machinery of most modern type from the Ministry 
of Munitions, and if they are allowed to retain this they will 
be well equipped for a few years. The great problem will be 
how to replace this machinery when, in its turn, it becomes 
obsolete. 

The Saturday morning session was devoted chiefly to the 
discussion of resolutions prepared by the Council. Principal 
Hudson, of Huddersfield, led off with a series of motions re- 
lating to the training of teachers for day continuation schools. 
The chief of these were :— 

(1) That extra courses should be provided at some of 
the training colleges for intending day continuation 
school teachers. 

(2) That the technical schools (including agricultural 
colleges) should provide a training department for cer- 
tain types of specialist teachers. . 

The first of these received little notice in the discussion which 
followed, though it was pointed out that the existing training 
colleges are already overtaxed to train teachers for elementary 
schools, and in any case they are not the right type of institu- 
tions to provide the training required. The second resolution 
roused the apprehension of Prof. Wertheimer, who had visions 
of technical schools of all sorts and types all over the country 
setting up training departments. Eventually his fears, aud 
those of others, were in part placated by the insertion of the 
word “approved " before “ technical schools," and substituting 
“course of training” for “a training department." It was 
evident, however, that the problem had not been thought out 
clearly by the Council, and malcontents were appeased by a 
promise that the Council would consider the whole scheme in 
detail, and bring it up again at a subsequent meeting. 

The perennial question of junior technical schools was dis- 
cussed once more on a resolution by Principal Small, of Bootle, 
advising Local Education Authorities, in traming schemes, to 
ensure that provision is made for a suitable number of these 
schools. The discussion was on the usual lines, members 
being indignant at the failure of the Board to amend their 
regulations and to make provision for junior commercial 
schools. »" 

Impeccable resolutions were passed on the position of 
natural science in the educational system of Great Britain, on 
the intensive study of modern languages, and on grace terms 
for teachers in technical institutions, and finally the business 
was concluded by the appointment of a Sub-Committee to deal 
with superannuation business. 

The new Chairman of Council is Major Robert Mitchell, 
C.B.E., Principal of the Regent Street Polytechnic, while 
the new Vice-Chairman is Mr. Dan Irving, M.P. Mr. F. 
Wilkinson was re-elected Hon. Secretary, and the following 
were appointed to fill vacancies on the Council :—Mr. C. B. 
Bragg (Birmingham), Sir Lulham Pound (City of London 
College), Mr. A. Taylor (Halifax), Principal T. Luxton 
(Hull), and Principal B. Prentice (Salford). P. A. 


Mr. E. Monn’s Girt to CAMBRIDGE. — Our Cambridge 
correspondent states that the Council of the Senate of the 
University recommend that the generous offer of Mr. Emile 
Mond of the sum of £20,000 for the purpose of the establish- 
ment of a Francis Mond Professorship of Aeronautical 
Engineering be accepted with grateful thanks. Lieutenant 
Mond was killed in action whilst flying on the Western front. 
The proposal is viewed with favour by the Air Ministry. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


Eurhythmics. 
To the Editor of ©“ The Educational Times." 


Sig,— The article on Kurhythmics signed '* Musicus,” in 
your issue of January, tempts me to offer the following re 
marks :— 

In these times of plain speaking and * no secret treaties "' 
is it not a pity to use an anonymous name, especially when 
playing the part of critic? If '' Musicus "' moves in artistic 
circles he will agree that too often artists have been most un- 
justly handled by eritics hiding behind some pseudonym. 

I will now take some of his points. 

1. Has every principal who professes to adopt it examined 
it critically, or does he or she introduce it into the prospectus 
with the desire of appearing up to date? 

Admitting this were so, is it a fault? Or should we pray 
on our bended knees for a generation of principals firmly at- 
tached to Early Victorian or Georgian ideals? Which kind 
of hotel does '' Musieus "" patronize—the up-to-date kind or 
the Bloornsbury kind ? 

2. Is it not the case that the reason why so much fine 
music is unappreciated by the masses is because they will try 
to nod their heads or move their feet to it, and when they 
find that they cannot make their movements square with the 
music, are thereupon disappointed, and become apathetic ? 

Is this not a very good argument for Eurhythmics? 

When one has sufficiently developed one's mathematical 
faculties, I take it that, from that moment, one is free and 
ceases to count on one's fingers? 

3. As «a "'side-show," M. Daleroze teaches sight-singiny, 
using the fixed Doh in a peculiar way. 

“ Musicus "" is quite mistaken. M. Dalcroze does not 
consider sight-singing a “` side-show,’” but rather a very 
important adjunct to musical education, and as his principal 
object is to bring his pupils nearer to Music. to feel it, to 
understand it, he is very anxious that all should be proficient 
in this part of his Method. 

It also remains to be proved that his method of ear-train- 
ing is inferior to others. 

4. . But even here onc may be forgiven for expressing 
the opinion that tt cannot improve the musical taste of the 
pupils to hear the Fugue or Scherzo played at less than half 
its proper speed in order to fit in with the prescribed move- 
ments. 

On this point I quite agree, and have no hesitation in say- 
ing that this sort of thing is a bad mistake, which originated 
from the misguided zeal of a few * unripe ” disciples of the 
Method. ‘* Musicus " may be sure this is not M. Daleroze’s 
intention. It is, perhaps, as well to remark here that what- 
ever pardonable or unpardonable cxaggerations have been 
committed must be put down to an excess of enthusiasm of 
his pupils, rather than to artistic failings on M. Daleroze's 
part. But what method has not made mistakes in its youth? 

I should also like to repeat what M. Daleroze has so often 
and so plainly said about these realizations : that they are not 
intended as a spectacular production, but as an interesting 
way for the pupils to study the construction of a composition. 
Does '* Musicus ’’ doubt that children having realized the two 
or three parts—cach in turn—of an Invention, will not play it 
with greater clearness than those who only hear the ‘ top 
voice ''? 


5. Call it——pace M. Daleroze—physical exercise and let it 
take the place of Swedish Drill. 

As one who has studied both Ling’s Swedish gymnastics for 
three vears at Stockholm and Eurhythmies at Geneva, T 
protest with the utmost vigour against the mixing up of these 
two totally different systems. One might as well say that 
boxing could replace finger exercises. — Ling's system of 
physical education is unique. It cannot be replaced by any 


system as yet invented. It was useful a hundred years ago, 
it is now a vital need. M. Daleroze's method begins where 
Swedish gymnastics end. The great idea of M. Dalcroze is to 
make the healthy body a perfect instrument of human expres- 
sion. To use a simile: Ling builds the house, Daleroze 
decorates it. 

6. Bodily Rhythm and Musical Rhythm. 

This subject is so vast that it is very difficult to handle it 
in a few lines; but I venture to suggest that the division 
of these two Rhythms is a mistake, and, if continued, will 
lead musie even further away from the real path. History 
teaches us that these two elements have ever been closely 
associated—in fact, were to all purposes one. We know, 
for instance, that to the ancient Greeks music meant the 
united arts of Deelamation, Gesture, and Music, and that the 
common name for this trinity of modes of expression was 
'" the Dance." Have we gained so much by separating these 
arts? Is not the modern virtuoso a horrible example of what 
the result of one over-developed faculty is? Here is an 
illustration of Musical Rhythm without Bodily Rhythm with 
a vengeance! Are we to be satisfied with that, or shall we 
adimit that the ancients were wiser than we? In this way 
“ Musicus "" passes by one of M. Daleroze’s most important 
ideals : the return to real and natural music. 

Nageot, the French critic, wrote: '' Le mouvement est 
âme de la Musique aussi vovons-nous que les anciens la 
juzenient absolument nécessaire à leurs déclamations.”’ 

Let not * Musicus " be anxious. The ‘ intricate bodily 
movements ” will never rival or reach the demoniacal heights 
of ''" nbnormal digital or vocal dexterity " such as are 
advocated in modern Schools of Music. 

7. " Musicus,” I fear, has sadly missed the point about 
improvisation in M. Daleroze's Method. Here, again, it is 
not a show thing or a concert production that is aimed at, but 
rather a way of ''getting at " a pupil's personality and 
developing his or her power of expression. 

M. Dalcroze found that musie students, all the world over, 
were over-fed on other people's musie, and were never given 
any encouragement to express their own. He also found that 
attempts at expressing this '' personal music," no matter how 
crude, had a beneficial effect. If one really wishes to under- 
stand an art, painting for instance, there is nothing like try- 
ing to use the brush oneself; then one suddenly perceives a 
great many details that one never even dreamt of before. La 
Miévre said: *' Inventes, tu viveras.”’ 

It is this principle that causes a child to prefer the doll 
she has made out of an old cushion to the finished article from 
the shop. I believe that this is one of the great virtues of 
M. Dalcroze’s Method—that it leaves room for and encourages 


personal expression. May I suggest that ''* Musicus,” when 
eriticizing Eurhythmies, should try to see the inner 


pedagogical aim of certain exercises, rather than the outside 
unimportant effect, and let him not be afraid : no pupil that 
I have ever met was sufficiently vain or free from that 
universal curse, self-consciousness, to think that his or her 
efforts were perfect. Quite the contrarv: it is quite a 
triumph to induce them even to try to improvise. 

To bring this letter to a close, I may say that I am quite: 
of the same opinion as '* Musicus "' when he speaks of ** un- 
eritieal enthusiasts '"" of the Method. Like many others, M. 
Daleroze has to exclaim, ** Save me from my friends.'' Let 
us all remember that the final aim is not the means of this 
or that Method, but the glorification of Art for all everywhere. 

If a better Method than M. Daleroze's is found, so much 
the better! The great thing is to advance. I am quite sure- 
M. Daleroze is of that opinion. 


D. J. van SCHNELL, 
Diplómé of the Royal Gymnastic 
Institute, Stockholm, Certificated 
Teacher of Daleroze Furhythmices.. 


29 High Street, Notting Hill Gate, W.1I. 


February, 1919. 
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M°DOUGALL’S NEW BOOKS. 


MeDOUGALL’S ATLASES X Bound in Stiff Boards. Revised to Date. 


Mo^DOUGALL'S “SCHOOL” ATLAS contains 22 Coloured Maps, 16 Photo Relief Physical Maps, and 
14 Diagrams. The Best Teaching Atlas published. In Stiff Boards, Cloth Back, 1S. net. With Index, 1s. 2d. net. 


Cloth Boards, 1s. 6d. net. 
THE PHOTO-RELIEF MAPS ARE OPPOSITE THE CORRESPONDING 
COLOURED (POLITICAL) MAPS. EVERY MAP IS RIGHT UP TO DATE. 


SIMILAR MAPS ARE GIVEN IN 


MCo^DOUGALL'S JUNIOR ATLAS. It contains 16 Coloured (Political) Maps and 4 Photo-Relief (Physical) 
Maps. The Cheapest Atlas issued. In Stiff Boards, 8d. net. In Stout Paper Cover, 6d. net. 


CONTOUR ATLAS OF THE BRITISH ISLES. 


The Contour Maps of the various countries have insets showing the various counties. All the Maps have Political features 


imposed on the Contours. The sectional maps give full details. 
Two-Page Mup of the North Sea Lands and their relations to the British Isles. S Page Map, England. England, Page Map 


CONTENTS: purpen Sea . : 
each of Northern, South-Western, and South-Eastern Divisions. Plans of chief English Towns. Two-Page Map Scotland. Two-Page Map Central Scotlan 
Ireland. Four Maps, giving Winter and Summer Temperatures, Rainfall, Vegetation, Connnercial Map. In Stilf Boards, 8d. net. In Stout Paper, 6d. net. 


GATEWAYS TO BOOKLAND. 


A NEW SERIES OF LITERATURE BOOKS OF SUPREME EXCELLENCE. 
In the lower books the tales, folk-lore stories, &c., are retold in simple language ; in the upper books unaltered passages from the great authors are 
used, and among these are long selections of sustained interest. 
Every lesson has a real literary value, and every lesson has a real interest for the pupil. 


1. A WREATH of GOLDEN BLOSSOMS ... 2s. Od. | 4. VISTAS OF ROMANCE ot . 2s. 8d. 
2. OLD TIME TREASURES x is .. 28. 2d. | B. WITHIN THE GATES .. iue .. 8s. Od. 
8. WINGED FLIGHTS into STORY LAND 2s. 4d. | 6. IN KINGS’ GARDENS .... ids .. 3s. Od. 


REASONS WHY YOU SHOULD USE THESE READERS. 


1. They are the most modern. The type used is that recommended by the British Association. 

2. They are up to pre-war standard—the best paper—the finest printing—the strongest binding. 

3. They havea large page, and contain more pages of actual reading matter than any similar set of books. 
&. Large stocks are on hand. Orders can be executed immediately. 


mepovaall’s CONCISE ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 


The Best School Dictionary available at a cheap price. Over 15,000 Words, Meanings, Phrases, &c., &c. Strongly bound in 
Paper Boards, Cloth Back, Rounded Corners, or in Limp Cloth. 224 pages. Each Style, price 9d. net. 


McDOUGALL’S DLAINIATEXT SHAKESPEARE. 


In this edition of English Classics is given the greater plays of Shakespeare unabridged, but carefully edited for schools, and 
without notes. The books are full crown 8vo in size, most clearly printed, and bound in limp cloth. Price each 6d. net, except 
Hamlet and Coriolanus. Each 10d. net. 


mepoudALL’S CONCISE ENGLISH COURSE. 


A Handbook of Commercial English. Clear, Concise, Comprehensive. 112 pages. Cloth Boards, 1s. 6d. 


MCDOUGALL’S REGIONAL GEOGRAPHY of tt WORLD 


A Modern Scientific Treatment. Contains an abundance of Contour Maps, in Colour and Black and White, with many 
diagrams. A section of questions based on the text is a very valuable feature. Revised to date. 224 pages. Cloth Covers. 2S. net. 


MepouaAL’'S EARTH KNOWLEDGE HANDBOOKS. 


A New Series of Regional, Rational, and Practical Geographies. With many Maps, Diagrams, and Illustrations, Arranged 
for the use of pupils from 8 to 16 years of age. Detailed prospectus on application. 


1. First Notions, &c.,6d. 2. The British Isles (briefly), Gd. 3. Europe, America, Africa, Australasia, 9d. 4. Asia, British Isles, 9d. 
5. Europe, 9d. 6. The Empire 9d. 7. England and Wales, 9d. 8. Scotland, 9d. Just out—The British Isles, 10d. net. 


MCDOUGALL’S ROLL OF HONOU R. mene some pare ll printed 


With space for 80 Names. Unmounted, 8S., by post, 3s. 6d. Framed, 30s. net. 


+» ALL PARTICULARS ON APPLICATION TO 


MCDougall’s Educational Co., Ltd. * ee en, AYENUE, LONDON, 
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LITERARY SECTION. 


BOOKS AND THE MAN. 


Concerning Textbooks. 


TExTBooKs are to the living voice of the teacher as a 
supplement or a substitute, and as the wise teacher never 
tries to say everything, but regards lectures and lessons as 
condiments or stimulants rather than a complete dict, so 
the good textbook gives appetite for knowledge and leaves 
the rest to the learner's own effort in the way of research 
or in the study of the larger and more exhaustive treatise. 
The distinction here hinted at between the textbook and 
the treatise should be carefully noted, for many otherwise 
excellent manuals fail because they are neither the one nor 
the other. A textbook proper leads us through the wood 
without compelling us to pause and examine every tree. 
The bad textbook keeps us dawdling around the trees, so 
that we never see the wood. The worst textbooks are 
written by those who wish to explain everything from the 
very beginning, forgetting that nothing can be fully ex- 
plained, save in the light of knowledge. A better plan is 
to offer a bird's-eye view of the course, as was done by 
Huxley in the opening chapter of one of the best and most 
successful textbooks ever written. Such a preliminary 
survey may be referred to with profit again and again as 
we progress through the book, for it helps us to keep a 
right perspective and to see accurately where we are in 
the subject. 

In the main part of the book the successive sections and 
chapters should aim definitely at supplying answers to ques- 
tions. Not to such questions as are set in examinations, 
be it noted, but to such as must be asked by any inteli- 
gent student or propounded by any skilful teacher as an 
incentive and guide to profitable study. From this point 
of view the term ‘ textbook '' is misleading, recalling, as 
it does, the time when the textbook was the dominating 
factor in teaching and the teacher was no more than an 
exponent of its authoritative statements. His business was 
to make the textbook plain and to see that his pupils knew 
what it contained, a duty which has often reduced teaching 
to a "dull mechanick art.” Of late years there has been 
a reaction against this idolatry of the textbook. Bacon 
somewhere reminds us that ‘there is a superstition in 
avoiding superstition," and this truth has been illustrated 
by some reformers who would dispense with the textbook 
altogether and lead their pupils to make one of their own. 
This ambitious project frequently ends in the teacher com- 
piling a textbook which the pupils copy out with a pathetic 
fidelity, justified only in the comparatively rare cases where 
the teacher's laborious efforts have produced something at 
once unique and excellent. 

It has recently been suggested that the various '' subject 
Societies," such as the English, Modern Languages, and 
Historieal Associations, should each endeavour to determine 
the text and form of a standard book on their subjects. 
The Classical Association has arrived at an agreed termino- 
logy, but this is a comparatively casy task. A standard 
textbook will not be compiled without a vast deal of pre- 
liminary and acrimonious discussion, and when, if ever, it 
finally sees the light, it will probably be nothing better 
than a weak compromise between sharply divided schools 
of opinion. The tendency will be to omit all disputed 
points and to be content with the merest skeleton of a 
book, a volume of dry bones. 

The agreed skeleton form would have the great prac- 
tical value of making it possible for a boy to leave one 
school and go to another, without, as now, finding himself 
bewildered bv a set of textbooks which approach the sub- 
fects from a point of view entirely unfamiliar to him. The 
essentials should be uniform, although the atmosphere and 
appurtenances may vary according to the special eireum- 
stances of the school. Smas Bmcn. 


REVIEWS AND NOTICES. 


Education. 
The New Teaching. Edited by Johnu Adans. 
(Hodder & Stoughton.) 

This is a very useful book, bringing together as it does into a 
single handsome volume descriptions by experts in their various 
lines of modern methods in the teaching of nearly all the 
ordinary sehool subjects We have Dr. Adams on English, 
Mr. de Glehn on Modern Foreign Languages, Dr. Rouse on 
Classics, Dr. Perey Nunn on Science, Mr. Strachan on Mathe- 
metics, Mr. Fairgrieve on Geography, Mr. Keatinge and Mr. 
Hasluck on History,: Dr. Buck. and Dr. Borland on Music, 
Mr. Barrett Carpenter on Drawing and Art, Mr. G. F. Johnson 
on Handwork, Mr. Guy Campbell and Miss Spalding on 
Physical Training, Miss Marsden on Domestic Subjects, and 
Mr. Fred Charles on Commercial] Subjects. 

The scope of the book is carefully limited. “ We are con- 
cerned,” says the editor, " with the teaching of the various sub- 
jects in the school curriculum, and we may fairly claim to be 
excused from discussing the educational value of the different 
studies. . . . The purpose of the writers is to give as full and 
as accurate a statement. as they can of the actual conditions under 
which instruction is given in the subjects they have undertaken 
to treat.” Thus the reader will not expect any discussion of 
fundamentals, of the philosophy of education in relation to life-- 
though, asa matter of fact he will get glimpses of it here and 
there. The intluence of the war on educational ideals, for ex- 
ample, simply does not come in, except in an allusion to the 
Increased cost of paper and printing. 

This is quite as it should be, for the book is concerned 
primarily with method, and the writers are not youthful idealists 
but tough old practitioners with plenty of experience. behind 
them. Their average age can hardly be less than fifty, and they 
might be collectively the parents of all the contributors to 
" Georgian Poetry.” Anyhow, their book is evidence that, in a 
profession in which more almost than any other increasing years 
bring increasing staleness, there are some who after a life spent 
in teaching are still busily learning. 

You may well ask the question, Is there a " new teaching,” 
and if so what. is it? Does the title justify itself ? The editor 
claims that it does, and an attentive reader who has reached. the 
end of the book will incline to ‘agree with him that a certain 
unity of purpose underlies the modern developments in all these 
different subjects) It may be put somewhat as follows :—There 
was an "old teaching," according to which the pupil did the 
work as by rule established, and the master stood by with the 
ruler. That was how things were when our authors were then- 
selves at school. Shall we or shall we not say that they are a 
good advertisement of its results? "Then there was a “ middle 
teaching,” the period it may be of our authors’ early enthusiasms 
and mistakes, when the master did the work and the boy con- 
descended, it was hoped, to be "interested." In the "new 
teaching? master and pupil both work, and the work of the 
master is directed to calling forth the spontaneous energies of the 
pupil. The question is, How are you to do it ? and that is the 
question this book is designed to answer. 

We have no space to deal with the essays individually. Every 
reader will turn first to his own subjects, but he should not 
stop there, for several of the essays have a more than merely pro- 
fessional interest. "The present writer, for instance, has never 
taught mathematics and is never likely to, but he was quite 
fascinated by Mr. Strachan’s essay and his criticism of Euclid, 
and the “new " and the “newer” geometry. Dr. Rouse tells over 
again the story of his achievement, and it is one of the most 
inspiring things in the whole history of modern education. 
Perhaps the most finished and scholarly work in the book is 
Dr. Buck’s short article on Music. Mr. Hasluck is much 
exercised Ju his mind by the dangers of partisanship in Modern 
History teaching, aud propounds a somewhat cumbersome 
method by which the evils of partisanship may be minimized 
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The Port-Royalists on Education. Extracts 
from the Educational Writings of the Port-Royalists. Selected, 
translated, and furnished with an introduction and notes, by 
H. C. Barnarp, M.A., B.Litt., sometime Senior Hulme 
Scholar of Brasenose College, Oxford; Author of The Little 
Schools of Port-Royal, &c. Crown 8vo. Ts 6d net 

* Mr Barnard in his Little Schools of Port Royal gave us a critical and 
scholarly examination of the labours of the Port Royalist Educators. [n 
this companion volume he renders accessible a series of extracts, trans- 
lated into English, derived from the writings of the Solitaires. The reader 
will be able as at first hand, togather from these a satisfactory knowledge 
of the theories, methods and practices associated more aucuns with 
the Little Schools. Much of this will be found to have a value in 
connection with modern teaching." — Education 


e. . 

A Treatise on Plane Trigonometry. 
By E. W. HonsoN, Sc.D., F.R.S., Sadleirian Professor of 
Pure Mathematics, Cambridge. Fourth edition. Demy 8vo. 
12s 6d net 

“There was a time when Professor Hobson's volume was the only 
British textbook in which the higher portions of the subject were ade- 
quately treated. Even now it has no serious rival, for although later works 
on higher analysis contain many chapters overlapping the ground covered 
by the latter half of this volume, we believe that * Hobson’ will continue 
to be the favourite textbook for those who wish to carry the subject beyond 


a merely elementary course,"— The Mathematical Gazette on the Third 
Edition 


Matrices and Determinoids. By c. E. Cutus, 


M.A., Ph.D., Hardinge Professor of Higher Mathematics in 
the University of Calcutta. Volume II. Royal 8vo. 42s net 


CoxTENTS: Compound Matrices: Relations between the Elements and 
Minor Determinants of a Matrix; Some Properties of Square Matrices ; 
Ranks of Matrix Products and Matrix Factors; Equigradent Transforma- 
tions of a Matrix whose Elements are Constunts; Some Matrix Equations 
of the Second Degree ; The Extravagances of Matrices nnd of Spacelets in 
Homogeneous Space; The Paratomy and Orthotomy of Two Matr:ces and 
of Two Spacelets of Homogeneous Space. 


Dynamical Astronomy. An Introductory Treatise, 


By H. C. PruMMEn, M.A., Andrews Professor of Astronomy 
in the University of Dublin, and Royal Astronomer of Ireland. 
With 8 text-figures. Large royal 8vo. 18s net 


‘* There has long been a need for a general book on celestial mechanics on 
a smaller scale and at a more accessible price than the standard work of 
Tisserand, and Prof. Plummer's recent publication is a very successful 
effort to satisfy that need. It is so concisely written that a most remark- 
able amount of material is made available withina limited space.” — Nature 


The Theory of Electricity. By G. H. Liveys, M.A., 
Lecturer in Mathematics in the University of Sheffield. With 
104 text-figures. Large royal 8vo. 30s net 


“ Offered as a general textbook on the mathematical aspects of modern 
electrical theory, this work is a successful attempt to present the subject 
in a consistent form. . . . It may be said, without fear of contradiction, 
that this work is one of the most valuable of recent contributions to 
electrical literature, — The Electrical Times 


Recent Discoveries in Inorganic 


Chemistry. By J. Hanr-SurrH, A.R.C.S., F.LC. 
Demy 8vo. 4s 6d net 


An account of the more important discoveries in Inorganic Chemistry 
within the last fifteen years so far as they concern the subject as usually 
taught in schools. The book is not intended to be a textbook but is rather 
to be regarded as a supplement to existing textbooks, 


Agriculture and the Land, with some account 
of Building Societies, Garden Cities, our Wator Supply and 
Internal Communication. By GEorGE F. Boswokru, F.R.G.8. 
With 30 maps and illustrations. Crown 8vo. 2s 


“ An excellent little treatise with illustrations which are exceptionally 
well chosen. . . . It contains an admirably summarized sketch of the 
development of our most ancient industry written from a current and 
practical point of view."— T'he Globe a 
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Cambridge Readings in Literature. 


A Series of Anthologies from Homer to Masefield. Illustrated 
with reproductions of pictures by great masters, from Botticelli 
to William Orpen. Edited by GEORGE Sampson. In five 
books. Crown 8vo. In three styles of binding, viz.: Cloth 
boards, uncut edges, with bookmarker; Cloth limp; and Cloth 
flush. Books I, II, III, 5s net, 4s 3d net, and 3s 6d net, each, 
respectively, according to binding. Books IV and V, 6s net, 
5s net, and 4s net 

* The passages of good literature which Mr Sampson has included make 
up volumes that to the adult reader will be delightful companions, and in 


the adult and the adolescent alike will stir the passion to read more and 
more," — The Times 


The Story of Doctor Johnson. Being a» 
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Introduction to Boswell's Life. By S. C. Ronenrs, M.A., 
sometime Scholar of Pembroke College, Cambridge. With a 
frontispiece and 15 plates. Crown 8vo. 4s 6d net 


“This well-printed and pleasantly illustrated book has the sub-title 
‘Being an Introduction to Boswell's Life’; but it is in no sense a résumé 
of Boswell, but a book which will certainly make Boswell's great work 
easier to comprehend for young readers, ... Mr Roberts arranges his 
material on a clear system. ... [n a comparatively few pages Mr Roberts 
manages to get in a great many well-known sayings of the great man ; and 
the result is n lively biography which ought to serve its purpose with 
success," — The Times Educational Supplement 


Translation from French. By R. L. Q. 


RrrcHrIE, M.A., Lecturer in French in the University of 
Edinburgh, and James M. Moore, M.A., Rector of the Madras 
College, St. Andrews. Demy 8vo. 6s 6d net 


“A book which is clear, helpful, and a pleasure to read and work 
through. We say, ‘ work through,’ because the most valuable part is cer- 
tainly that section which consists of models, or specimens of how tine 
translation should be carried out. It is in these passages, so carefully and 
delicately handled, that the science and art of the authors is most evident. 
gs This, in short, is a very good book, and it should be bought.’’— The 

imes 
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the same Authors. Demy 8vo. 5s net 


“The outstanding feature ... is the Model Lessons. ... These are 
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stimulating, and shows how the study of a modern language may give that 
mental discipline which was formerly supposed to be the province of the 
ancient classics," — Modern Language Teaching 
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But surely the evils are somewhat imaginary. The bias of one 
teacher will be corrected by the bias of another. And, quite 
apart from that, one of the most important lessons that the 
young can learn from history is that there is a right and a wrong 
in the conduct of states as well as of individuals, and the teacher 
who feels strongly, whose attitude is political rather than 
antiquarian, is the teacher best qualified to drive home this 
lesson. 

One final suggestion we have to make, and it is made in no 
cynical spirit. What a contrast there is between the school- 
master’s account of his work and the schoolboy’s—between “ The 
New Teaching” and “The Loom of Youth? ! Possibly Mr. 
Waugh was taught on the old lines; none of his teachers seem 
to have contributed to this book. But what, after all, do the 
"New Taught? think about it all? Would it be possible for 
each of the contributors to this book to pick out one of their best 
pupils—he need not of course still be at school—and get him to 
write his impressions? Thus we might get a companion volume 
of surpassing interest. Dr. Adams might still retain the edi- 
torial chair and I quite seriously beg him to consider the idea. I 
myself have been a schoolmaster, and my old pupils taught me 
more of my art than did any of my colleagues. 

Se 
Experimental Education. By R. R. Rusk. 
7s. 6d. net. Longmans.) 

With pardonable pride Dr. Rusk begins his Preface: 
** Two editions of two impressions each of his ' Introduction 
to Experimental Education ' being exhausted.’’ The result 
is a volume that has been to a great extent rewritten. The 
new format is hardly so pleasing as the old. The print is 
smaller, but not unpleasantly small, and there is the com- 
pensation that the matter has been greatly increased. I 
should say the book contains one and a half times as much 
as the old. All the former chapters have been improved, 
and certain entirely fresh matter provided. I am delighted 
to find that Dr. Rusk has turned his attention to the funda- 
mentally important subject of the actual process of learning. 
For the past few vears serious study has been given to this 
subject, to the very great advantage of pupils. Perhaps the 
best result of that important change in the point of view 
indicated by Dr. Stanley Hall’s atrocious word paidocentric, 
is in the attention it has directed to the actual processes 
thet go on in the experience of the pupil while learning. 
"To this matter Dr. Rusk has made a valuable contribution 
in this new edition. For it is to be noted that this is not 
a mere compilation. Dr. Rusk has himself taken an honour- 
able part in the investigations that have made it possible to 
write a book on experimental education at all. He is to be 
congratulated on his success in producing this up-to-date 
exposition, and English teachers are to be congratulated on 
having this important subject brought so easily within their 
reach. To many of us it will be a perfect joy to know that 
we have at the tip of our pen the title of a book to recor- 
mend without further thought to the numerous inquirers 
after a really useful modern treatment of experimental 
education. J. A. 


Ancient Indian Education. By F. E. Keay. 
(4s. 6d. net. Oxford Uniyersity Press.) 

This little volume is a very weleome addition to our educa- 
tional library. With the exception of a few scrappy notes 
in various encyclopedias and general histories of education. 
we have nothing in English on the education of India. It 
is highly desirable, therefore, that this subject should bo 
taken up in order that our present educators in India and 
at home may have the necessary background against which 
to project their ideas for the development of education of 
the races in our Eastern empire. Mr. Keay has done his 
work in a thorough scholarly way. Knowing the country at 
' first hand, and being familiar with some of its languages, 
he has had exceptional opportunities, of which he hns skil- 
fully availed hiniself, of obtaining matter and sifting it. 
The result is highly satisfactory. The book is well docu- 
mented, and will prove not only valuable as a pioneer eon- 


tribution, but will encourage further development of a very 
dithcult subject. 

f Public School Christianity. By E. D. Duggan. 

(1s. net. S.P.C.K.) 

This well printed parnphlet of sixty-one pages deals with 
the dangerous subject of religious teaching in the public 
schools. Mr. Duggan shows up the limits of games 
morality, the futility of much of the present divinity and 
chapel work, and pleads for real religious teaching, even if 
it involves denominational '' sides °’ in school. He appears 
to have little syinpathy with the clerical schoolmaster. He 
does not want a man who is parson first and schooolmaster 
as only a poor second. 

Concentration and Character Building. By Dorothy Grenside. 
(2s. 6d. net. G. Bell.) 

This little paper-covered book of 140 pages contains ''a 
svnthesis of lectures given at the small Queen's Hall, 
London, during 1917 and 1918.'' It belongs to the Christian 
Science type, though the author works on quite indepen- 
dent lines. Will power is the keynote. ''I am what I 
will " is the text of the whole book. But the author does 
not confine herself to an exposition of her views; she pro- 
ceeds to give examples and to prescribe exercises. In fact, 
she lavs down a regular year’s course of exercises—the first 
six months being devoted to mental concentration and the 
second six months to a definite course of training in char- 
acter building. The first course is reminiscent of Pel- 
manism, and is perhaps none the worse for that. In any 
case, the exercises are ingenious and useful, if only the 
reader has the pluek to stick to them. If he has not, then 
he merely proves the theory of the author that the reader 
is only what he will. The character-building exercises are 
not quite so definite as the others, probably from the very 
nature of the ease. But they, too, are ingenious. It may 
be safely said that anyone who has the grit to work his 
way right through the year's course will be a much better 
man at the end of it. 

The Church School of Citizenship. By Allan Hoben. 

($1 net. University of Chicago Press.) 

This is one of the series of books on ‘ Principles and 
Methods of Religious Education." Its purpose is to corre- 
late religious instruction with instruction in civies. Th 
idea is to permeate civic interests with religious feeling 
Each church is to take up the general question of citizen- 
ship from the religions standpoint in such a way as te 
infuse the right spirit into it, without involving anythine 
in the way of denominational feeling. The solidarity of the 
church is assumed to the extent that a common element is 
present in all denominations and that this clement is of the 
very essence of civie ideals. The book has separate chap- 
ters for the treatment of the civies for childhood, for adoles- 
cence. for later adolescence, for the rural church schools. 
and for adults. The plan is good, and for those who are 
willing to make ‘such an experiment the way is prepared 
with much skill. 

The Training of M.D. Children. By Margaret Macdowall. 
(3s. 6d. net. Local Government Press Co.) 

This is a book that makes the normal man teacher verv 
Tt is a record of self-sacrifice that is hard 
for a man to understand. The author herself in her last 
chapter feels apologetic, and tells us that her pages '" appear 
one-sided. It is seemingly all give, give. give on the part 
of the teacher, that through her or his gifts the mind of the 
child mav live and grow." This way of regarding the book 
is forced on the reader by the peculiarly personal nature of. 
‘ts contents. It describes the methods of one particularly 
able and successful teacher in dealing with children who are 
really defective, but merely backward. The author writes 
in an intimate friendly way, giving her own experience and 
making no pretence to a systematic treatment of the genera! 
subject. All manner of references are given to standard 
authorities. but the special value of the book lies in its indi- 

i (Continued on page 104.) 
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TEXT BOOK OF SEX EDUCATION 


FOR 


TEACHERS AND PARENTS 


BY 


WALTER M. GALLICHAN, 


Author of “Tur PsvcHorloov er MARRIAGE.” 


Mr. GarnicEaN, an expert who has made the acientific treat- 
ment of this difficult theme his own, here supplies a much 
wanted book. It is generally admitted that instruction in the 
sex problem must form a part of any sound educational curri- 
cullum in the future. The difficulty hitherto has been the lack 
of a book in which teachers and parente could find not only an 
accurate treatment of the subject itself, but practical suggestions 
as to methods of instruction for children, young persons, and 
adults. Mr. GarnicHAN has removed that difficulty, and the 
publishers are confident that this text book will meet with an 
appreciative reception. 


A prominent educationist who read this manuscript says :— 


‘‘T regard the book as admirable in its delicacy and in 
its reverential treatment of a delicate problem. The 
author’s model lessons for young children are not only 
effective for the purpose designed, but beautiful in 
presentation and phrasing.” 
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INORGANIC CHEMISTRY. By James WALKER, D.So., Ph.D., 
F.R.S., Professor of Chemistry in the University of Edinburgh. 
‘Eleventh Edition, revised and enlarged. Crown 8vo. 5s, net. 

A new edition of the '' Elementary Chemistry," revised and considerably 
augmented, covering the ground required by candidates up to and in- 
cluding the matriculation standard. 


INORGANIC CHEMISTRY FOR UPPER FORMS. By Percy 
W. Oscrort, M.A., Uppingham School. 496 pages, with numerous 
Diagrams. Second Edition, 6s. net. 

* The exposition is very clear, and the blend of theory, informative 
description, and problems will commend the work to many experienced 
teachers. . . . The work as a whole appears admirably fitted to its 
purpose." — The Journal af Education. 


INTRODUCTION TO INORGANIC CHEMISTRY. By Arex- 
ANDER SMITH, B.Sc. (Edin.), Ph.D., F. R.8. E., Professor of Chemistry 
and Head of the Department of Chemistry in Columbia University. 
35th Thousand. 8vo. Over 900 pages. 10s. 6d. net. 
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ANDER SMITH, B.Sc., Ph.D. Adapted by H. A. WoorroN, M.A., B.Sc., 
Senior Science Master, Westminster School. Over 400 pages, with 
numerous Diagrams. 66. net. 
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A LABORATORY OUTLINE OF ELEMENTARY CHEM- 
ISTRY. By ALEXANDER SMITH, B.8c., Ph.D. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 
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Ph.D., B.Sc. Eighth Edition, revised. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


A FIRST YEAR’S COURSE OF CHEMISTRY. By James 
SINCLAIR, M.A., Head Master, Shawlands Academy, G w, and 
G: w M'ALLISTER, M.A. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. Illustrated. 
s. 9d. 


Physios. 


PRACTICAL HEAT, LIGHT, AND SOUND. By T. Picron, 
M.A., B.8c., Science Master, St. Paul's School. Crown 8vo, with 
Diagrams. is. 9d. 


A THREE YEARS' COURSE IN PRACTICAL PHYSICS. 
By JAMES SINCLAIR, M.A., B.Sc. In Three Parts. Crown 8vo, with 
numerous Diagrams. 18. 9d. each. 


ELEMENTARY BOTANY. By Percy Groom, M.A. (Cantab. 
et Oxon.), D.8c. (Oxon.), F.L.8., F.R.H.S., Professor of the Technology 
of Woods and Fibres at the Imperial College of Science and Technology. 
With 275 Illustrations. Fourteenth Edition, revised and enlarged. 
Crown 8vo. 4s. [Bell s Science Series. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF PLANTS. By 
F. E. Fritsacn, D.Sc., Ph.D., F.L.S., Professor of Botany, East London 
College, University of London, and E. J. SALISBURY, D.8c., F.L.8., 
Lecturer in Botany, East London College. With over 250 Illustrations. 
Third Edition. Demy 8vo. 6s. net. 

This volume completely covers the London University Matriculation 
syllabus. 

“ Certainly one of the very best of the elementary textbooks of botany 
we have seen.'"'— The Journal of Education. 


ELEMENTARY STUDIES IN PLANT LIFE. By F. E. 
PRIT8SCH, D.Sc., Ph.D., F.L.8., and E. J. SALISBURY, D.8c., F.L.8. 
With 150 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. Second Edition. 3s. net. 

“It would not be easy to find a book better suited to the needs of junior 
students,."— Nature. 


FOOD GARDENING. By H. VarnENTINE Davis, B.Sc., Lec- 
turer in Rural Science and Gardening in the Cheshire County Training 
College, Crewe. Second Edition, revised and enlarged. 18s. net. 

‘“ A practical handbook, written by a scientific gardener, for all those 
hit are endeavouring to increase the supply of vegetables.” —— Educational 
mes. 


A FIRST COURSE IN PRACTICAL CHEMISTRY FOR 
RURAL SECONDARY SCHOOLS. By W. ALDRIDGE, B.A., B.Sc., 
late Head Master of Shepton Mallet Grammar School, Crown 8vo, 
with Diagrams. 1s. 9d. 


YORK HOUSE, Portugal St., W.C. 2 
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viduality and its inspiration. There are practical hints in 
abundance for those who are engaged in this kind of work, 
but for the outsider the book must be regarded as a sort 
of human document that rouses strange questionings along 
with warm admiration. 
The Training of Youth. By T. W. Berry. 
(7s. net. Fisher Unwin.) 

This book is made up of four parts. The first deals with 
The Situation and the Problem; the second with Reereative 
Methods, the third with Moral Probleins, and the fourth with 
Technical Education. As one reads the comfortably large 
print, one agrees placidly with most of what the author says. 
He is probably at his best when dealing with the moral prob- 
lems, for there he not only gives sound advice, but becomes 
vigorous. With regard to most of the book, one wonders 
why it was written : one is so familiar with the general lines 
followed. But probably we who have to read a great many 
books on education become unwholesomely bored, and not 
sufficiently alive to the need of educating the publie at large. 
As Mr. Derry remarks in his preface, his book is meant not 
only for those ©“ who are in close touch with adolescents, but 
also to serve a much wider purpose, because the nation as a 
whole needs to turn its attention to its duty towards the 
voung, both outside the school and during the critical years 
immediately after school life." There is therefore a field for 
this pleasantly written book, and I cordially hope it will 
reach the people for whom it is intended. A. 


English. 
Hearts Courageous, By John Oxenham. 
(1s 3d. net. Methuen.) 

A collection of short poems, mostly topical, no doubt intended 
to be serious and reverent, but including many bad rhymes, 
much jingle, and shoddy sentiment—defects not hidden by a 
wealth of pions ejaculations. Here are poems for everyone—the 
W.A.A.C.s, the W.R.N.S., the soldiers, the seamen, the airmen, 
even the munitioneers—all excite the facile pwans of this 
comprehensive lyrist. Nothing is sacred to this irrepressible 
rhymester. In the colour of his emotions he is chameleon-like. 
When we read such doggerel as 

But, oh! it’s hard to lose him so, 
And him so near to me ; 
Now he’s at rest, and God knows best, 
But it’s all a mystery ; 
we want to add with irreverence 
Diddledum, diddledum, dee. 

The longest. poem “Christ in the City " is sheer banality and 
misses altogether the dignity of Lowell’s “Parable” ; while to sing 
a grim tragedy of ten men in a shell hole to the tune and lilt 
of “Ten Little Nigger Boys” is unpardonable. Yet apparently, 
from the size of this first issue (32,000 copies), such stutt sells 
well, a fact. which causes us to reflect with misgivings upon the 
standard of literary taste and appreciation possessed by the 
publie who buy these hooks. FELIX. 
The British Nary: The Nary Vigilant. By L. Cope Cornford. 

Illustrated. (2s. net. Macmillan.) 

A readable little book for boys and girls descriptive of the 
Navy past and present. The informative matter is interspersed 
with stirring historical aceounts of Naval heroes and Naval epi- 
sodes such as Trafalgar and Quiberon Bay, Lord St. Vincent, and 
Lord Beresford. The book hasthe appearance of having been hastily 
brought up to date, for the Great War receives scanty treatment. 
The actual facts are not always accurate. Thus the author should 
know that the “curl” is now worn by all otlicers and is not 
confined to Executive and Engineers Again the “ horned” 
mine is not the only or the most recent type of mine used, while 
Monitors, Motor Launches, Coast Motor Boats, &c., are not 
meutioned. It is misleading too, to cite the “ Defence” as a 
type of armoured cruiser two years after her loss at Jutland. 
The “ Zeebrugge” exploit occupies less than one page, but the 
Battle of Saintes has seven pages. The book can, however, be 
recommended to schools for its historical sections, though we 
think boys should know something of the excellent training of 
the gunner and torpedo-rating. R. N. V. R. 


Pocket Edition. 


English Prose, from Bacon to Hardy. Selected and edited by 
E. K. Broadus, M.A., Ph.D., and R. K. Gordon, MA. 
(6s. net. Oxford University Press.) 

Books of prose extracts are numerous. All have the same 
defect, since they are extracts and can never replace the originals. 
Yet for this one we have nothing but praise ; it is amoug the 
best of its class. Here we may trace in complete perspective the 
full development of modern English prose. Every extract is 
characteristic of the author, if not always intrinsically his best. 
Excellent synopses of the originals make the book continuous and 
coherent ; while a novel and admirable feature is the inclusion of 
extracts in which each selected author sets forth his own aims 
and ideals in writing. 

If wewould strike a balance, theeighteenth century wouldappear 
to be over-represented, especially in Essayists and Polite Letter 
Writers. ° Some authors are perhaps strangely represented. We 
should hardly expect two “ Lives of the Poets” alone to repre- 
sent Johuson—“" Rasselas” might have found room— while 
“ Boswell ” is missing. We find Macaulay's History, but not his 
“ Essays,” while Wordsworth as a prose writer is included and 
De Quincey is omitted. Yet, as literary history for literary 
students, the book is a splendid success. The galaxy of authors 
ends with Hardy. We wish it could have been continued to the 
present day, but this would require twice six hundred pages. 

F. F. P. 


History. 


A History of England from the Landing of Julius Caesar to 
the Present Day. By the Rt. Hon. H. O. Arnold-Forster. 
Revised edition by Mrs. Arnold-Forster. (7s. 6d. net. 
Cassell.) 

Like Sir Walter Scott, the late Mr. Arnold-Forster valued 
the romantic colour and human interest of history rather than 
pedantic exactitude, and only a hard-hearted professor would 
reproach him for presenting a picture of nineteenth century 
bailiffs taking a poor seamstress's sewing-machine, and 
(according to the picture-title) '' breaking Magna Charta.” 
Mr. Arnold-Forster had a gift for simple, dramatice writing, 
and for selecting concrete illustrations. When he tells of 
Caxton, he reproduces lines from a book printed by ''me 
William Caxton at Westmestre,” and engravings of lower and 
upper '' cases.” If he talks of Flodden, he produces a draw- 
ing (not a dull photograph) of Twisel Bridge and a page of 
Scott's poetry — 

From Flodden ridge 
The Scota beheld the English host, &c. 


He cannot pass the Protestant crisis without printing, in 
staff notation, the tune of Luther's hymn. Dr. Dry-as-dust 
would say the Flect was expanded in the reign of Henry VIII. 
but Mr. Arnold-Forster reports the splendour of '' Great 
Harry " of 1,000 tons:—'' She carried twenty-three great 
guns, and some of her cannon carried shot weighing thirty 
pounds, which is heavier than most of the cannon-balls which 
were used at the Battle of Trafalgar nearly three hundred 
years later.” 

When he comes to Mary Queen of Scots, he heartily in- 
sists :—'' There seems, no doubt, indeed. that she was one 
of the most beautiful women of her timc." If he refers to 
the Renascence, he renders the idea attractive with a fine 
little picture of Michael Angelo's tomb of Lorenzo. While 
others would dryly note the establishment of the Australian 
Commonwealth, he offers a full-page picture of the animated 
scene at the inauguration of the Commonwealth Parliament 
by the Duke of York (George V). The chapters ring with 
poetic quotations. and portraits of pocts and statesmen adorn 
the lively narrative. Mr. Arnold-Forster’s instinct was 
sound: he know how to capture and sustain the young 
reader’s interest. On the economic side, which present-day 
events reveal the importance of, he is weak. Of the life of 
villagers (the main population) under the Manorial system 
and of the Industrial Revolution and Trade Unionism he says 
practically nothing. Such topics were not in fashion with 
popular historians when this book was first issued in 1897, 

(Coxrtinued on page 106) 
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A Selection from OF ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


PITMAN'S LIST 
OF BOOKS For SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FRENCH GRAMMAR. [—ZzL E 
By Dr. F. A. HEDGCOOK, A sixtean-page section of this 


Officier de l'instruction publique: Officier d' Academic, and the 
only English Docteur-és- Lettres of the University of Paris. important new text-book, together 
In this book the suthor, & well known authority on the French Language, has adopted an entirely new with a descriptive prospectus, will 
method, combining the direct with the indirect. An important feature is the introduction of phonetic be sent, post free, on application 
type, by which a closely approximate idea of French pronunciation is conveyed. to the Publishers. 
PART I, 3e. 6d. net; PART II, 29. 6d. net; KEY, 3e. 6d. net. 


BOOK-KEEPING. ENGLISH. 


BOOK-KEEPING FOR BEGINNERS. A first Course in up-to-date | ENGLISH FOR TECHNICAL STUDENTS. By F. F. POTTER, M.A., 


Book-keeping. With Answers and Exercises. Cloth, 19. 6d. B.8c. Cloth, 2s. net. 
COMPLETE BOOK-KREPINQ. A thoroughly comprehensive text- | ENGLISH GRAMMAR AND COMPOSITION. By W. J. WESTON, 
book. Cloth, B9. net. Answers, 29. 6d. net. M.A., B.Sc. Cloth, 39. net. 


LANGUAGES. SCIENCE. 


FRENCH VOCABULARIES AND IDIOMATIC PHRASES. By | MAGNETISM AND ELECTRICITY. By J. R. AsnwonTH, D.Sc., 


E. J. KEALERY, B.A. Contains 3,000 Phrases. 29. net. F.Phys.8. An Introductory Course. Illustrated, 29. 6d. net. 
EXAMINATION NOTES ON FRENCH. By F. W. M. DRAPER, | GEOLOGY. By A. S. JUKkEs-BROowN, F.G.8. An Elementary Handbook. 
M.A., B. és L. Cloth, 19. net. With 95 Illustrations, 39. net. 
QERMAN, SPANISH, ITALIAN, PORTUGUESE. Books on | THE PLANT WORLD. Ey G. MasskRE. An Introduction to the Study 
Grammar, Correspondence, &c. (Send for Complete List.) of Botany. With 56 Illustrations. 39. net. 


700 WORDS PER MINUTE AFTER ONLY 150 HOURS’ INSTRUCTION. 
A RECORD AT PITMAN'8 SCHOOL. 
On 29th July, 1918, by special arrangement with the War Office, a class formed of members of 


PITMAN'S 


SHORTHAN D Q.M.A.A.CU. commenced the study of Shorthand at Pitman’s School, London. 
RAPID COURSE. 


AFTER 150 HovnRs8' INSTRUCTION (equal to 5 weeks’ tuition of 6 hours per day), 
NINE STUDENTS PASSED THE OFFICIAL TEST AT 100 WORDS PER MINUTE. 


Presents the System in 20 Simple The matter forming the test was of more than average ditliculty, having been selected for the purpose 
Lessons. u by the Military Authorities, The examination was conducted under the supervision of a Commissioned 
Price 2e. 6d., or, with Additional Otticer of Q. M. A. A.C., who checked the time. 
Exercises, 49. Teachers should send at once for Prospectus of the Rapid Course and 36-page illustrated booklet on 
‘Shorthand: Its Invention and Present Position,” which will be sent post free, 


SIR ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, Ltd, 1 Amen Corner, London, E.C.4. 


UNIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH. 


Chancellor: The Right Hon. A. J. BALFOUR, M.P., D.C.L., LL.D., &c. 

Rector: ADMIRAL Sir DAVID BEATTY, G.C.B., G.C.V.O., D.S.O. 

Principal and Vice-Chancellor: Sir J. ALFRED EWING, K.C.B., M.A., D.Se., LL.D., F.R.S. 
Secretary of the University : Professor Sir LUDOVIC J. GRANT, Bart., B.A.. LL.D. 


The Summer Session extends from about the middle of April to the end of June; in Law, from May to July. 

The Winter Session opens about the beginning of October and closes about the middle of March. 

The University embraces Six Faculties, viz.: Arts, Science, Divinity, Law, Medicine and Surgery, and Music, in all of which full 
instruction is given and Degrees are conferred, There are many different avenues to the Degree of M.A. (Honours and Ordinary) and the gruduation 
subjects embracing English History, Modern Languages, Science, &c., besides Ancient Languages, Philosophy, Mathematies, &e. The wide scope of the 
Arts Curriculum permits of the Combination of Arts, Science, Medical, or Special Studies, and it has been shown by successes of Edinburgh students in the Civil 
Service Examinations that it is possible to combine study for Degrees in Arts, Science, or Law with preparation for this and other Special Examinations 
In addition to the Ordinary and Honours Degrees in Arts, the Higher Degrees of D.Lit., D.Phil., and D.Sc. are conferred. ‘The Degree of Bachelor of 
Education is conferred on candidates who have attended Courses and passed. Examinations in Psychology and in Education (Theoretical and Practical), A 
Diploma in Education is also conferred. A Degree of Bachelor of Commerce (B.Con.) has been recently instituted, and Special Courses in Industrial 
Law and other kindred subjects nre being provided. Degrees in Science (B.Sc. and D.Sc.) may be taken in Pure Science, Engineering, Public 
Health, and Veterinary Science; and the Degree of B.Sc. in Agriculture and Forestry. Temporary Regulations have been framed for a 
Diploma and a Certificate in Forestry for the behoof of Oflicers and men who have served in the War. There are fully equipped Science Laboratories, 
and other necessary appliances, in all these Departinents, The curriculum in Divinity utlords a thorough training in Theological subjects, and the Degree 
of Batchelor of Divinity (B.D.) is conferred. The Law Faculty, besides furnishing the professional equipment necessary for those intending to practise in 
Scotland, contains Chairs in Jurisprudence and Public International Law, Constitutional Law aud Constitutional History, Roman Law, and Political Economy, 
as also Lectureships in other important branches of Law, and is thus adapted for students preparing for the Civil Service Examinations, and for legal, 
political, and administrative appointments generally. The Degrees of Bachelor of Laws (LL.B.) and Bachelor of Law (B.L.) are conferred. The Faculty of 
Medicine has a full curriculum in Medicine and Surgery, and is equipped with very extensive Laboratories and all other necessary appliances for Practical 
Teaching. Ample facilities are afforded for Clinical Instruction at the Royal Infirmary, Maternity Hospital, Royal Hospital for Sick Children, Hospital for 
Infectious Diseases, and Royal Asylum for the Insane. Four Degrees in Medicine and Surgery are conferred by the University, viz.: Bachelor of Medicine 
(M.B.), Bachelor of Surgery (Ch.B.), Doctor of Medicine (M.D.), and Master of Surgery (Ch.M.) ; and these Degrees qualify for practice throughout His 
Majesty's dominions and for admission to the Naval, Military, and other Public Medical Services in the United Kingdom. A Diploma in Tropica! 
Medicine and Hygiene (D.T.M. & H.) is conferred on Graduates in Medicine of the University, and specially approved Medical Practitioners who have 
resided abroad. There is also a Diploma in Psychiatry (Dipl. Psych.). In Music there is a full course of study for graduation, and the Degrees of 
Mus. B. and Mus. D. are conferred, 

The University Staff consists of 44 Professors, over 90 Lecturers, and about 60 Assistants and Demonstrators. The annual amount available for Fellowships 
Scholarships, Bursaries, Prizes, &c., is about £21,485. Facilities are niTorded tor research in scientitic and other subjects. 

Women may attend the Classes in all the Faculties, and they are admitted to graduation in Arts, Science, Law, Medicine, and Music. 

Information regarding Matriculation, the Curricula of Study for Degrees, &c., the Examinations for Fellowships, Scholarships, &c., may be obtained from the 
DRaNs OF THE FACULTIES, or from the CLERK OF SENATUS; and full details are given in the University Calendar, published by Mr. JAMES THIN, 55 South 
Bridge, Edinburgh— price 3s, 5d., by post. The Preliminary and Degree Examination papers in each of the Faculties nre also published by Mr. JAMES Titty, 
viz.—Arts and Science Preliminary, [e Arts Bursaries, 6d. ; Medical Preliminary, 6d. ; Degree papeis: Arts, 18. ; Science, 1s. ; Divinity, Law, Medicine, and 


Music, 6d. each. 
1919, By order of the Senatus, L. J. GRANT, Secretary. 
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But when future writers for the young handle such themes 
they cannot do better than practise Mr. Arnold-Forster’s 
vigorous and pictorial methods. 
revised the work, and slightly expanded it so as to bring it 
down to the first stage of the War. F. J. €. 
Helps for Students of History. A. Series. 
(öd. net. S.P.C.h.) 

The enthusiastic editors promise the students ''a very 
Pisgah-sight of Palestine.” If “ Palestine ” means assistance 
in tracing, verifying and comprehending facts and allusions 
in specialist lines of research, the Pisgah joys are happily 
realizable. Mr. E. C. Fowler explores. the “ Episcopal 
Registers of England and Wales," of which the earliest —that 
of Lineoln—opens so far back as 1209, though he complains 
that many diocesan records are still lett unpublished, and 
“the neglect of Norwich is disereditable to East Anglia." 
Dr. F. J. C. Hearnshaw provides an entertaining glimpse of 
“ Municipal Records,” and, beginning with the true remark 
that '' until the latter half of the nineteenth century the 
history of English towns was generally neglected,” he gives 


notes on such national collections as are reprinted in 
Kemble’s “ Codex Diplomaticus Aevi Saxonici," nnd a 
number of documents locally preserved. For students in 


search of sensations, he quotes from the Southampton 
Assembly Books the awful case of Mrs. Toldervey, an alder- 
man's wife, who was troubled with © great. distemperature 
of minde "—and '' speeche ”! Dr. R. L. Poole guides us 
among the mysteries of '" Medieval. Reckonings of Time." 
and, by a sort of algebraic fraction, shows how he found out 
that June 3, 1162 (the date of Becket's conseeration) was a 
Sunday. Mr. Charles Johnson discloses the open secrets 
(adinission being free) of the Publie Record Office. in 
Chancery Lane—secrets of Chancery Files, Exchequer, Pipe 
Rolls, First Fruits and Tenths. State Papers, &e. A more 
sweeping survey is furnished by Mr. C. G. Crump, in his 


" Logice of Historv." and his hints on the valuation of 
materials nnd philosophie discretion of method are very 
sensible. For example, ne seems to be venturing on a very 


simple observation when he savs:—'' Any child can readily 
learn to solve the direct problem of finding the sum of 
several numbers, 743-241 —13. But no one ean solve 
the diverse problem and tell us what four numbers added 
together will make 18. The only answer that the most expert 
arithmetician ean supply is that the possible number of 
solutions is indefinitely largo." “ Which things are a par- 
able," indicating the diffiealtv of exactly assigning all the 
factors which have produced a given social condition. 
F. J. G. 
France, Medieval and Modern: a History. Py Arthur 
Hassall. With 8 maps. ` (5s. net. Clarendon Press.) 

For good or ill. Mr. Hassall has a very consistent style. He 
begins thus :—* The history of France from the Norman Con- 
quest to the Battle of Waterloo is to some extent the history 
of the rivalry of the English and French monarchies, though 
from the death of Henry II of France, in 1559, to the open- 
ing of the war of the League of Augsburg in 1689, the two 
countries were for the most part at peace.” 

And he concludes :—'* On August 2, 1914, German troops 
entered French territory, The reply of the French nation 
will be the reconquest of Alsace and Lorraine." 

In this reference-book manner, profusely sprinkled with 
dates, Mr. Hassall wrestles through the ages, and packs a 
colossal mass of feets into his business-like pages. Now and 
then, a twinge of historical conscience makes him uneasily 
feel that, behind the imposing apparatus of monarchs, 
battles, treaties, and ministries, a great nation of peasants 
and citizens lives and labours. He savs reproachfully- 
'* Froissart ignores the miseries suffered by the mass of the 
people. and simply describes the pageantry of an age of dying 
chivalry.” We may assume that Mr. Hassall regrets. that 
he cannot do better than Froissart, or he has no space to 
spare for the all-important story of French agriculture and 
industry: but he just manages to snatch a page for Sullv's 


The author's widow has 


economie enterprises, another for Colbert, another for Turgot. 
In each case he resumes his breathless charioteering through 
dates, diplomacies and conflicts: and he beats most of his 
competitors in the art of ecnevelopedie chronicling of 
dynastie, military, and political events. F.J. G. 


Spanish. 


“The Macmillan. Spanish Series.” —- (1) Amaliu. By José 
Marmol. Edited, with Introduction, Notes, and Vocabu- 
lary, by A. H. Corley. (5s. 6d. net) (2) Leyendas 
Históricas Mexicanas, Edited by James Bardin. (4s. net.) 
(3) Manual de Correspondencia. By Fuentes and Elias, 
(5s. 6d. net.) 

(1) José Marmol’s novel deals in a most. fascinating way with 
the stirring events of the life of General Rosas in what may be 
termed the construetion period in the history of Argentina, from 
1840 onwards. Apart. from the fascination of the story, which 
is considerable, we are given a graphic account of various phases 
of South American history inthe middle of thenineteenth century. 
As a reading book in Spanish it should be both useful and popu- 
lar, and the well arranged exercises which follow the text will 
add considerably to its value as a book for the elassroom. 

(2) These are selections from the work of a modern. Mexican 
writer, Heriberto Frias. A short historical. introduction in 
Snylish briefly outlines the early history of Mexico, and the text 
presents the history of the Aztees, from the foundation of 
Tenochtitlan to the Spanish Conquest, in the form of. legends 
The numerous Aztec words give the text at times a. formidable 
appearance, but the subject-matter should prove of considerable 
interest. The headings of chapters and foot-notes are exception- 
ally full and clear up such difficulties as the text 1s likely to 
furnish. 

(3) A student. who works through the fifty-six typical Spanish 
letters with explanatory notes, together with the outlines of 
letters in English to be turned into Spanish, which form the 
major portion. of this volume, will have mastered most. of the 
technique of Spanish Social and Commercial Correspondence. 
The notes are extremely lucid and well arranged, and an um 
usually full list of abbreviations is a very useful feature of the 
book. The publishers are to be complimented on the excellent 
appearance of this series, type and binding being particularly 
good. 


A Spanish Reader. By H. C. L. Balshaw. (3s. 6d. Murray.) 

As a hook of “unseens” this might he quite useful. The 
passages, 125 in number, have been judiciously selected, but in 
most cases they are too short to be of interest in themselves. 
The notes are somewhat fragmentary, not always clear, and 
occasionally supertluous. 


Trozos de Historias A Spanish. Historical Reader by F. E. 
Spencer. (60 cents. Ginn.) 

A series of short, narratives told in Spanish of varying degrees 
of diflieulty dealing with the history of Spain and Spanish 
America. The editor appears to have drawn mainly on Spanish 
American writers for his material, About half a dozen pages of 
notes are supplied dealing almost exclusively with historical or 
geographical explanations. 


Maria. A novel by George Isaacs. Edited by R. H. Keniston, 
Ph.D. (Ginn.) 

The editor claims that this is the first Spanish-American novel 
to be offered to English-speaking students. lt is an interesting 
story, and in this abridged form is well adapted for classroom 
use. A set of useful exercises based on the text is added at the 
end of the book, as well as a full vocabulary. 


“Oxford Spanish Plain Texts." —(1) Poesias Varias de Garcilaso 
dela Vega. (2). Eglogas de Garedlaso de la Vega. Edited hy 
J. Fitzmaurice-Kelly. (Is 6d. each net. Clarendon Press) 
Two neat little books of some 80 pages each, giving the three 
eclogues, two elegies, an epistle, five canciones, and 38 sonnets 
which constitute the poetical output of the “sublime” Garcilaso 
and were first published by the widow of the poet Boscán along 
with her husband's works towards the end of the sixteenth 
century. J. N. B. 
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Completion of the 


Cambridge Bible 
for Schools and Colleges 


GENERAL Eprrors: A. F. Kinkrarnick, D.D., and R. Sr Jous Parry, D.D. 


The Old Testament complete in 34 vols. 
The New Testament complete in 19 vols. 
With introductions, notes and maps. 


Three of the books of the Apocrypha, viz.: The 
Wisdom of Solomon, Ecclesiasticus, and Maccabees I, 
have also been issued in the Series. 


A prospectus giving a list of the volumes and prices will be sent on request 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 


Fetter Lane, London, E.C.4: C. F. CLAY, Manager 
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TUITION BY POST. i 


Practical Training in 


| = SHORTHAND, ! 
| BOOK-KEEPING AND ACCOUNTANCY, ! 
| COMMERCIAL PRACTICE, BANKING, | 
| ADVERTISING, COMMERCIAL LAW. 


By Special Appointment. 


To thelr Majesties the King and Queen and H.M. Queen Alexandra 


WINSOR & NEWTON, 


Prepared Water Colours, 


IN 


WHOLE and HALF CAKES, WHOLE, HALF, and 
QUARTER PANS, 
and WHOLE, HALF, and LARGE TUBES. 


QUARTER PANS of Winsor and Newton’s Artists’ Water 
Colours are of the same outside dimensions as the Half Pans. 
They may, therefore, be used in Winsorand Newton's range 
of Half Pan Japanned Boxes. 


The advantages of habituating the Student at the outset 
of his career to the use of the BEST materials are so obvious 
that no attention need be drawn tothem. 


Messrs. Winsor and Newton's Artists’ Water Colours are 
necessarily more expensive than those usually manufactured 
for School use, but as, owing to their superior strength, a 
small quantity yields approximately the same amount of 
colour surface as the larger pans of Water Colours generally 
sold for Students' use, the expense in both cases is much 
the same. 


The special attention of Teachers and the public is, there- 
fore, invited to these Quarter Pans of Colour, which, costing 
practically the same, provide the Student with a superior 
article. 


Pitman’s Postal Courses are admirably adapted for teachers 

i who are unable to take advantage of the ordinary facilities 

for receiving oral instruction, but desire to qualify in com- 

mercial subjects. Each lesson is a full exposition of that 

part of the subject covered. One course, or any group, may 

be commenced at any time, and from any stage of present 
knowledge. 


Write for details, stating the subjects in which you are 


interested. 


— 


BUSINESS SECRETARIAL & CIVIL SERVICE TRAINING 


| Plimans Le 


The Leading Teachers’ Training Centre in the Kingdom for 
Commercial Subjects. 


Principal: FREDERICK HEELIS, F.R.S.A., 
i 180 SOUTHAMPTON ROW, LONDON, W.C.1. 
Seven London Branch Schoois, andat Bristol and Leeds. 


Su aa ia xe ans Qua c $e | 


Full detailed catalogue may be obtained from any 
of the leading Artists’ Colourmen throughout the 
Country, or from 39 Rathbone Place, London, W.1. 
Established nearly a Century. 
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PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


BELL. 


Concentration and Character Building. By Dorothy Grenside. 
2s. 6d. net. 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS, 


The Story of Dr. Johnson. By S. C. Roberts. 
Recent Discoveries in Inorganic Chemistry. By J. Hart-Smith. 


CALCUTTA (GOVERNMENT PRINTERS). 


Progress of Education in India, 1912-1917. Vol. I. By H. Sharp, 
C.S.I. 5s. 6d. 


CARNEGIE TRUSTEES. 
Fifth Annual Report of The Carnegie United Kingdom Trust. 


CLARENDON PRESS. 


The Century of Hope. A Sketch of Western Progress from 1815 to 
the Great War. By F. S. Marvin. 6s. net. 


CONSTABLE. 


The Great War brings it Home. The Natural Reconstruction of 
an Unnatural Existence. By John Hargrave. 10s. Gd. net. 


DENT. 


The Voice Beautiful in Speech and Song. By Ernest G. White. 
ös. net. 


GEOGRAPHIA, LTD. 


A School Chemistry Method. Being the Teacher’s Supplement to 
Chemistry Notes. By G. N. Pingriff. 1s. 9d. net. 


Chemistry Notes and Papers. Parts 1, 2, and 3. 2s. 8d. net each. 


GINN. 


General Science. By Otis W. Caldwell and William L. Eikenberry. 
Revised Edition, 5s. 6d. net. 


HACHETTE. 
Recueil Gradué de Bon Mots et Anecdotes Courtes. 
Tricoche. 1s. Gd. 
François Coppée : Récits en Vers. Edited by Marc Ceppi. 1s. 3d. 


Select Passages from Modern and Contemporary French Authors. 
Intermediate Course. Edited by L. E. Kastner. 2s. 6d. 


Almanach Hachette. 1919. 2fr. net. 


Par G. N. 


HEADLEY Bros. 


Lay Religion. By Henry T. Hodgkin. 3s. 0d. nct. 


HODDER & STOUGHTON. 


The Life of a Grasshopper. By J. H. Fabre. 


de Mattos. 7s. Gd. net. 


P. 8, Kina. 


The Music of Life. Education for Leisure and Culture. Dy Charles 
T. Smith. 4s. net. 


Translated by A. T. 


T. WERNER LAURIE. 


A Textbook of Sex Education for Teachers and Parents. By W. M. 
Gallichan. 6s. net. 


LocaL GOVERNMENT Press Co. (R. T. Leacn). 


Simple Beginnings in the Training of Mentally Deficient Children. 
By Margaret Macdowall. 3s. 6d. 


LONGMANS. 


Longmans’ Historical Series.—Book II: A History of Great Britain. 
By T. F. Tout, M.A. 95s. 


Education and Social Movements. 


1700-1850. By A. E. Dobbs. 
10s. 6d. net. 


MACMILLAN, 
Hindu Tales from the Sanskrit. Translated by 8. M. Mitra. 
Adapted by Mrs. Arthur Bell. 1s. 6d. 


Oral and Written Exercises in English Composition. 
Wood. Intermediate Book, 8d. 


Recreation for Teachers. By Henry S. Curtis, Ph.D. 8s. 6d. net. 


By Robert 8. 


METHUEN. 


Simon de Montfort. A Drama in Five Acts. 
10s. net. 


Fairies and Chimneys. By Rose Tyleman. 3s. 6d. net. 


By Alfred Hayes. 


SıR Isaac PITMAN. 
The Book-keeping Teachers’ Manual, By C. H. Kirton. 
Children’s Garments. By E. and M. Wallbank. 3s. net. 


5s. net. 


RIVINGTONS. 
Solid Geometry—Including the Mensuration of Surfaces and Solids. 
By R. S. Heath, M.A., D.Sc. 4s. 


Latin Elegiac Verse Composition. By Roy Meldrum, M.A. Ele- 
mentary, 2s. 6d. ; complete, 5s. 


SIMPKIN, MARSHALL. 


Sun Poems, and Others. By Chas. H. Pinnell. 3s. 6d. net. 


SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE. 


Textbooks for Students. — (1) Selections from the Vulgate. Ar- 
ranged by H. J. White, D.D. 9d. net. (2) The Epistle of 
St. Clement of Rome. 6d. net. 


PUBLISHERS’ ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Cambridge University Press. 


Mr. J. D. Duff has edited the text of Lermontow’s “Novice,” with 
introduction, notes, and vocabulary, for the Syndies of the Cam- 
bridge University Press. 

" Misyn," or " The Novice,” was published in 1840, and has 
always been a favourite with the Russian people: in Dr. Dutts 
edition, which will be published immediately, the text is accented, 
and every word oecurring in it is included in the vocabulary. 


? 


IN 1914 there appeared the first. volume of “The Reign of 
Henry the Fifth,? written by the late J. H. Wylie, whose work 
won high commendation from competent critics. The second 
volume, dealing with the years 1915-16, will shortly be published 
hy the Cambridge University Press 


THE INCORPORATED 


Froebel Educational Institute, 


Colet Gardens, Talgarth Road, 
West Kensington, London, W.14. 


President, Riaur Hox. 818 W. MATHER, LL.D. 
Chairman and Treasurer, Mr. C. G. MONTEFIORE, M.A. 
Secretary, MR. ARTHUR G. SYMONDS, M.A. 


TRAINING COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS. 


Principal: Miss E. LAWRENCE, 


Students are trained for the Examinations of the National Froebe) Union 
and other Examinations. 

Prospectuses and all particulars as to Scholarships and Loan Fund may be 
obtained from the PRINCIPAL, 
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D. R. EVANS & CO., LTD. 


Produce Merchants, 
68-69 FARRINGDON STREET, 
London, E.C. 4. 

Leading Suppliers to Colleges and Schools. 


FOOD SUPPLIES. 


We offer the following selected goods from our General 
List at lowest current prices. 


GROUND COFFEE. 
Special School Blend 


PURE COCOA. 


1 cwt. cases 


TABLE SYRUP. 
14 lb. free tins Per tin 12/8 


SWEET MANGO CHUTNEY. 
72 oz. Bottles .. : . Per bottle 5/6 


CONDENSED MILK. 


. Per lb. 1/6, 1/8 


Per lb. 1/9; Loose per lb. 2/- 


Sweetened 48 x 18, in case Per case 46/6 
RICE. 

Fine Bold .. Per lb. 33d. ; Per cwt. 31/- 

Extra Quality ... - » 391d.; - 34/- 

Ground Rice ... - » 4d.; ,  S95[- 
HAM AND TONGUE. 

6 1b. tins, 12 tins in case . Per case 130/- 


CANNED FRUIT UNIS in Syrup). 


Apricots 21s. . Per doz. 25/6 
Pears 21s. — ... s idi oF » 28/6 
Peaches 24S. ... iB T T 4. 28/6 
Sliced Pines 21s,  ... JT » 28/6 
Grated Pineapples 2s. m M »  22- 


SEDED CUSTARD POWDER. 


Per lb. 103d. . Per cwt. 95/- 
SARDINES. 
Les Propres 36 oz. tins, 36 fish Per doz. 34/6 


(splendid quality) . 
MEATS AND FISH PASTE. 


41 Ib. dishes (two dishes together)... Per 1b. 2/4 
CALIFORNIAN HONEY, 

60 lb. free tins i oe . Per cwt. 120,- 
MARGARINE. : 


Model Making in Cardboard. 
By J. THORNE. 
Adopted by the London County Council. 

An up-to-date and well-graduated scheme of handwork 
with cardboard. 

In addition to each exercise there is suggestive class 
work in Practical Arithmetic, Composition, Object 
Drawing, &c., &c., all connected in some way with the 
model under construction. 170 Illustrations. 

Price, net, 2s. 6d. ; post free, 2s. 10d. 


Bast or Rafia Work. 


By WovrBrNA A. Bong, formerly of Cardiff 
University. 
With 50 Illustrations by MABEL Saw. 

The beginners’ guide to Rafia Work, with clear instruc- 
tions and illustrations how to make Bags, Mats, Dolls’ 
Hats, Serviette Rings, Toys, Tidies, &c. 

Price, net, 1s.; post free, 1s. lid. 


Myths from Many Lands. 
No. E Stories of the Sun. 
» 3. Stories of the Stars. 
This series of attractive Readers consists of three typical 
collections of Myths and Stories from Other Lands. 
Each book is profusely illustrated and bound in strong 


Stories of the Moon. 


paper covers. 
Price, each, 3id. 


Complete particulars of above with catalogue sent on request. 


CHARLES and SON, 


(W. CHARLES) 
London: 10 Paternoster Sq., E.C. 4. 
Glasgow : 68 Gordon Street. 


THE 


FRIENDS’ PROVIDENT INSTITUTION 


for Mutual Life Assurance 
(Head Office: Bradford, Yorks) 


The Institution having made a special study of 
Educational requirements, offers advantageous 
Policies for men and women, which include 


POLICIES COMBINING LIFE ASSURANCE 
AND CAPITAL ON RETIREMENT 


PENSION SCHEMES FOR SCHOOL STAFFS 
POLICIES FOR PROVIDING FOR THE 


High Class Table, Specially Blended. Per lb. 92d. COST OF THE EDUCATION OF CHILDREN 


We can supply'any quantity, weekly orders are now 
being booked. 


SHREDDED SUET .. 
ALL GOODS CARRIAGE PAID. 


We shall be pleased to send our complete list on 
application. 


MAY WE HEAR FROM YOU TO-DAY? 


Per lb. 1/4 


Write for particulars of any of these (giving 
date of birth), to:— 


THE LONDON MANAGER, 


FRIENDS’ PROVIDENT INSTITUTION 


17 Gracechurch St., London, E.C. 3. 
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TEACHERS REGISTRATION COUNCIL. 


REPRESENTATIVE OF THE TEACHING PROFESSION. 


(Constituted by Order in Council, 29th February, 1912.) 


OFFICIAL LIST 


OF 


REGISTERED TEACHERS. 


- 


The Statutory duty of the Council is to frame and keep a Register ot Teachers, 
and a list of those registered under the conditions prescribed by the Council will be 
published from time to time. The first list was issued in 1917, and the second one 


is now in course of preparation. 


In addition to its statutory duty, the Council has acted in co-operation with the 


LI 


Board of Education in many important matters affecting the interests of Teachers. 


Up to and including Thursday, the 27th February, 1919, the number of applications 
for admission to the Register was 25,410. All qualified Teachers who have not already 


registered should write at once to:— 


THE SECRETARY, 
TEACHERS REGISTRATION COUNCIL, 
47 BEDFORD SQUARE, 


LONDON, W.C. 1. 
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DUSTLESS and HYGIENIC SCHOOLS 


On all School, Laboratory, Library, &c., Floors and Linoleums of every description 


"UFTORIGENIE. 


VERY EARLY in the EASTER VACATION TION for Best Results. (BRITISH MADE) 


It is IMPORTANT to NOTE that ONE APPLICATION of “ Florigene" ALLAYS the DUST and DIRT for 2 TO 12 MONTHS, 


according to traffic, not only during each Sweeping (without sprinkling of any kind) but also throughout all the intervening periods— which is 
of greater hygienic importance. Florigene " is also ensily and quickly applied, and saves time and labour. 


These sanitary, labour-eaving, and oconomic advantages are NOT attained by sweeping-powders or any 
mochanical or other method. 


Send for Particulg@fs, Medica! Reports and Testimonials, to the Sole Manufacturers : 


The “DUST-ALLAYER” Co., 4 Vernon Place, Bloomsbury Square, London, W.C. 1. 


Contractors to the Admiralty, War Office, H.M. Office of Works, Colonial Govuts., C.C., ác. 


BOOKS, "Ew 98 SECOND-HAND. | MEDICAL PRELIMINARY EXAMINATIONS, 


Orders promptly Dispatched. 


eee from readers of “The Educational Times,” at The 
ome or abread, will receive the personal attention of UNIVERSITY EXAMINATION 
JOHN DAVIS (Successor to THOMAS LAURIE), POSTAL INSTITUTION 


13 Paternoster Row, London, E.C.4. 


particularly for the Junior and Senior Examinations of the College of Preceptors. 

Full preparation in all subjects, 120 lessons, £6; but the number of lessons 
required varies according to the student's knowledge at starting. Each 
lesson consists of very full lesson-notes, papers of questions, and answer-notes. 

Oral tuition, if preferred, private or in class, with or without residence, 

Prospectus and full particulars can be obtained from the Principal, 

Mr. E. S. WEYMOUTH, M.A. (Lond.), 
17 Red Lion Square, London, W.C. 1. 


BOOK On Educational, Scientific, Medical, Law, 
Theological, and ALL other Subjects. 


Second Hand at Half Prices. New Books at Discount Prices. 
BOOKS SENT ON APPROVAL. 
Catalogues Free. State Wants. Books Bought. 
W. & Q. FOYLE, 121/123 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 2. 


SECOND-HAND SCHOOL BOOKS. 


Please write for Catalogue to 


GEORGE OVER, 
Educational Bookseller, RUGBY. 


DALCROZE EURHYTHMICS CLASSES 


to suit the convenience of Teachers are held in the LONDON DISTRICT and 
in BINGLEY, BIRKENHEAD, BOURNEMOUTH, BRIGHTON, BRISTOL, 
DURHAM, EDINBURGH, HULL, KETTERING, LEEDS, LITTLE- 


BOROUGH, LIVERPOOL, MANCHESTER, NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE 
NORTHAMPTON, OLDHAM, OXFORD, PORTSMOUTH, READING. TO TEACHERS.—We have a special line in Drill Shoes, plain 
canvas uppers, with stout rubber soles, in black, brown, or white. 


SHEFFIELD, SOUTHAMPTON, SOUTHEND-ON-SEA, SUNDERLAND , , , 
TAUNTON, and TUN BRIDGE WELLS. Details on application to— Prices 10's to 1s, at 8s, 6d. ; 2's to T's, at 3s. 11d. A sample 
shoe will be sent to compare with other kinds your pupils may be 
The DALCROZE SCHOOL OF EURHYTHMICS, Ltd., wearing. Special prices for quantity orders. 
23 Store Street, London, W.C. 1. MADDOCK & SON, ‘‘Sports & Games Shoe Makers," 


a a e a aa a aa ee 
272 FULHAM ROAD, LONDON, 8.W. 10. 


Please mention paper when writing. 
THE NATIONAL SOCIETY OF ART MASTERS. 


Patron: His Most Gracious MAJESTY THE KING. D U T T O N’ S HOUR 


l DUTTON'S Shorthand has only, 6 rules and 29 characters. 


EXAMINATION PAPER 


48 USED BY THE 


COLLEGE OF PRECEPTORS. 
In strict accordance with the College requirements. Ruled both sides. 
Packed in Reams of 480 Sheets .. .. per Ream, 6s. 6d. 
op 9 60 T Tm T) 13s. 
ANSWER BOOKS FOR EXAMINATIONS IN BOOK-KEEPING. 
Senior, 3 Books 1/10; Junior, 3 Books 1/10; Preliminary, 3 Books 1/10. 
Music Paper. 
(Postage extra.) Remettance should accompany Order. 


provides courses in preparation for Medical Preliminary Examinations, more 
| 


F. W. SHELBOURNE & C0., Wholesale and Retail Stationers, 
Telephone Holborn 690. 65 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C.1 
Bacar a a EMAILED NUM CEN) 


A —M 


Sehool Drawing Certificate for Teachers in Elementary 


e Sehools. 
The Examinations are held in May. Entries close on March 24th. 


Examinations in Drawing for Seeondary and Other 


Complete theory learned in hours. That stage reached, 
practice quickly gives high reporti speeds. Send 2 red for 
specimen lesson to  Dutton's College (DzEsK T.7), 


SHORTHAND 


a i li rg a a a Se) Sag Se ees: ieee Oe Cee 


we Sehools. 
The Examinations are held in June. Entries close May 10th. 
Internal rominnions in Sehools of Art and Art CAREY'S GRADUS. 
lasses. i "T 
Dates are arranged to suit individual Schools. = ADUS E ort. NET liis 
Copies of these schemes ahd, forms application may be obtained on Edited by the late Dr. CAREY. 
application to the Secretary, Revised Corrected, and Augmented by a Member of the 


University of Cambridge. 
Post 8vo, cloth, price 7s 
, THE STATIONERS’ COMPANY, Srationers’ Hart, Loxpon. 


ALFRED SHUTTLEWORTH, A.R.C. A., 
45 Bedford Row, London, W.C. 1. 
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| HISTORY. 
ANCIENT TIMES: A History of the Early World. 


By. J. H. BnrasrEp, Ph.D. 


xx +742 pages. 


Illustrated. "7S. 6d. net. 


MEDIAEVAL AND MODERN TIMES. 


By J. H. Ropinson, Ph.D. 


xii+ 777 pages. 


Illustrated. 78S. 6d. net. 


The purpose of these books is to give the student that broad general knowledge of the great political, 
economic, and artistic achievements of all ages, which will supply a background whereon those portions of the 
subject which are being studied intensively may stand out vividly and in their ccrrect setting. 


Ancient Times begins with a short account of 


integral and important part of the narrative. 


the stone age in Europe, and goes on to tell of the 
various Oriental Civilizations — Egyptian, Baby- 
lonian, Assyrian, Chaldean, Persian, and Hebrew. 


Then follows the story of the dawn of European į 


Civilization, of the rise and decline of Greece and 
Rome, and of the overthrow of the Roman Empire 
by the barbarians. The story of each great race 
or nation is clearly disengaged and presented in 
period after period, but the book outlines the 
early career of man as a whole. 


Mediaeval and Modern Times continues 


the narrative from where Professor Breasted left 
it. In this book emphasis is placed not on mere 
events of the past, but rather on those institutions 
and conditions that coloured the life of their 
times and determined the historical development 
of succeeding ages. Nearly half the volume is 
devoted to the history of the last two centuries, so 
that the pupil is actually brought abreast of his 
own times and prepared for intelligent observa- 
tion and appreciation of the happenings of current 
history. 


Both books are remarkable for the number and beauty of their illustrations, which have been made an 


the student and general reader. 


They will add much to its attractiveness and interest both for 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF MODERN EUROPE. 
By J. H. RoniNsoN and C. A. Branp. 


Votume I. The Eighteenth Century: The French Revolution and the Napoleonic Period. 12mo, cloth, 
xiv 4-362 pages, with maps and illustrations. 7s, 6d. net. 

Europe since the Congress of Vienna. 12mo, cloth, 448 pages, with maps and illustrations. 
7s. 6d. net. 

These volumes will meet the demand for a history of recent times, which shall explain the social and 
economic, as well as the political development of our own age, and shall also prepare the student to understand 
the great problems which the nations of the world have to face at the present time. Much less space is devoted 
to purely political and military events than has been commonly assigned to them in histories of the nineteenth 
century. On the other hand, the more fundamental economic matters—the Industrial Revolution, commerce 
and the colonies, the internal reforms of the European States, &c., have been generously treated. 


READINGS IN MODERN EUROPEAN | THE LAST DECADE OF EUROPEAN 


VoLUME II. 


HISTORY. 

Edited by J. H. RoniNsoN and C. A. BEARD. 
2 volumes, each 7S. 6d. net. 

These lieadings are intended to accompany 
chapter by chapter and section by section The 
Deveiopment of Modern Europe. 


HISTORY AND THE GREAT WAR. 
Ixxvi pages. 1S. 3d. net. 

This little brochure is designed to supplement 
The Development of Modern 
Europe. In it the author has summed up 
briefly the developments which led to the 


European War, and has recorded the events of 


They both amplify and enliven the study of the text, 
the earlier phases of it. 


and provide useful material for written exercises. 


THE LEADING FACTS OF FRENCH HISTORY. 
By D. H. Moxtcomery. 12mo, cloth. xxvii+328 pages. Illustrated. 6s, net. 

This work is based on the French authorities—Guizot, Rambaud, Martin, and Duruy, and the object of 
the author has been to set forth in a clear and attractive narrative the most important events in the history of 
France. The story commences with Gaul before the Roman Conquest, and is brought down to the European 
War. Dr. Montgomery writes with sympathy and understanding of France and French conditions, and his 
book will prove valuable in both the class room and school library. 


A complete list of historical publications will be sent post free on application. 


GINN AND COMPANY, 9 St. Martin’s Street, Leicester Square; 


LONDON, W.C.2. 7 


London: Printed by C. F. Hopeson & Soy, 2 Newton Street, W.C.2; and Published for the Proprietor by H. F. W, DEANE & Sons THE YEAR POoK PRESS, LTD.. 
31 Museum Street, W.C.1. (Entered at the New York Post Otlice as Second Class matter.) 
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New Series. Vol. 1. No. 4. Price Sixpence Net; 
Old Series. Vol. 71. No. 672. APRIL, 1919. [By post, Eightpence. 
THE 
EACHERS REGISTRATION =< 
COUNCIL. i THIS ISSUE CONTAINS: 


Representative of the Teaching Profession. 


Constituted by Order in Council 
29th Feb., 1912. 


The Council maintains an Official Register 
of Teachers who have been accepted for ad- 
mission under the Conditions of Registration. 

The Register is open to qualified teachers 
in every branch, and until the end of 1920 
experience under approved conditions is the 
sole qualification required. After that date 
the conditions will become more stringent. 


Particulars and Forms of Application 
may be obtained from 
The SECRETARY, 
Teachers Registration Council, 
47 Bedford Square, 
London, W.C. 1. 


| THE 
OLLEGE OF PRECEPTORS. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter. 


BLoowsBURY Square, Lonpon, W.C. 1. 


MEMBERSHIP. 


Membership of the College is open, under 
certain conditions, to persons engaged in 
education. 

Particulars concerning the privileges of 
membership may be obtained from the 
Secretary. 


EXAMINATIONS. 


Diptomas. — The next Examination of 
Teachers for the Diplomas of the College 
will begin on the 29th of December, 1919. 


CERTIFICATE AND LOWER Forus Exam- 
INATIONS.—' The Midsummer Examinations 
will begin on the 30th of Junc, 1919. 

COMMERCIAL EXAMINATIONS.—An Exam- 
ination for Certificates of Proficiency in 
Commercial Subjects will be held in De- 
cember, 1919. 


The Regulations for the above €xamina- 
tions can be obtained on application to the 


Secretary. 


An Essay on 
Unaccompanied Singing 


in Schools; 
A Sketch of “Arthur”; 


and 


| A Poem by Fred Richards. 


The SUPPLEMENT deals with 


The Training of Teachers. 


UNIVERSITY 


CORRESPONDENCE (COLLEGE 
(Founded in 1887.) 


PRINCIPAL: 


WILLIAM BRIGGS, LL.D., D.C.L., 
M.A., B.Sc., F.C.8., F.R.A.S. 


LONDON [NIVERSITY - 
DEGREES. 


(Graduates of British Universities and holders 

of certain Diplomas can register as matriculated 

students of London University without passing 
the Matriculation Examination.) 


A SHORT GUIDE 


to London University Examinations, giving full 
Particulars of Courses and Fees, post freeto PRIVATE 
STUDENTS from— 

THE SECRETARY, 
No. 15 BURLINGTON HOUSE, CAMBRIDGE, 


HE ASSOCIATED BOARD 
or THE R.A.M. AND R.C.M. 
FOR LOCAL EXAMINATIONS IN MUSIC. 


Patron: HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 


LOCAL CENTRE EXAMINATIONS (Syllabus AJ. 
Examinations in Theory held in March and Novem- 
ber at all Centres. In tical Subjects in March- 
April at all Centres, and in the London District and 
certain Provincial Centres in November- December 
also, Entries for the November-December Examina- 
tions close Wednesday, October 15th, 1919. 


SCHOOL EXAMINATIONS (Syllabus B). 
Held throughout the British Isles three times a 
ear, viz, June-July, October - November, and 
rch-April. Entries for the June-July Examina- 
tions close Wednesday, May 7th (Irish entries April 
30th), 1919. 

Specimen Theory Papers set in past years (Local 
Centre or School) can be obtained on application. 
Price 6d. per set, per year, post free. 

The Board offers annually SIX EXHIBITIONS, 
tenableat the R.A.M.or R.C.M. for t wo or three years. 

Syllabuses A and B, entry forms and any farther 
information will be sent post free on application to— 

JAMES MUIR, Secretary, 
14 & 15 Bedford Square, London, W.C. 1. 


Telegrams: ** Associa, London." 


THE INCORPORATED SOCIETY 
OF MUSICIANS. 
Founded 1882, Incorporated 1892, 


OBJECTS OF THE SOCIETY. 


The objects for which the Society is established are 
the promotion of whatever may tend to the elevation 
of the status, and the improvement of the qualifi- 
cations, of all Members of the Musical Profession, 
or may aid the musical education of the people. 


ADVANTAGES OF MEMBERSHIP. 


A Benevolent Fund for members, the Regulations 
for which have purposely been made as wide as 
possible in order te meet the many and very varying 
contingencies which arise from time to time. 

An Orphan Fund for the children of musicians, 
which is open to the dependents of al] musicians, 
whether their parents were members of the Society 


or not. 

] advice on all professional matters ; Income 

Tax Claims; Copyright; The Recovery of Fees, &c. 
Registers open to members of '' Vacant Appoint- 

ments '' and *‘ Engagements,” and for the transfer 

from emer to member of pupils moving to new 
istricts, 


LocaL EXAMINATIONS IN MUSIC. 

The examinations of the Society, established in 
1884, are carefully arranged in a systematic series of 
Progressive Grades, embracing a complete course of 
musical study, and constitute a most valuable guide 
for echo in recording the progress of their 
pupi 


Poll particulars may be obtained upon application 
to the General Secretary, 19 Berners Street, W.1. 
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NORMAL CORR. COLLEGE 


(FOUNDED 1889.) 
EXAMINATIONS 
FOR WHICH THE NORMAL 


PREPARES. 


A.C.P. and L.C.P. 
College of Preceptors. 
Professional Prelim, 


` County Scholarships. 
Matriculation. _ 
| Degree Examination. 


Froebel, | Hygiene. 

L.L.A. | Languages. 
Pupil Teachers. | Music. 
Preliminary Certif. ^ | Science and Art. 
Certificate. Other Qualifying 
Oxford & Camb. Locals. | Exams. 


SEND FOR NORMAL GUIDE. 
Cr. 8vo. 184 pages. Price 6d. net. 


To readers of this paper on 
receipt of 2d. to cover postage. 


FREE, 


47 MELFORD Roap, East DuLwicu, S.E. 22, 
and 110 AVONDALE SQUARE, LONDON, 8.E.1. 


CURWEN’S PIANO- 


RS. 
FORTE METHOD. 
EAR TRAINING AND SIGHT SINGING 
FROM SOL-FA AND STAFF. 


TRAINING CLASSES for MUSIC TEACHERS 
and STUDENT TEACHERS are held at the 
Wigmore Hall Studios, Wigmore Street, W.1, by 
by Miss SCOTT GARDNER and Miss MARGARET 
Kwaces, A.R.C.M., on Wednesdays and Saturdays. 
— Write for Syllabus to either teacher at the studio. 


JOINT SCHOLASTIC AGENCY, LTD. 


9 Brunswick Square, W.C. 1. 


This Agency is under the direction of a Committee 
representing the following leading Educational 
Associations :— 

HEAD MASTERS' CONFERENCE. 
INCORPORATED ASSOCIATION OF HEAD MASTERS. 
COLLECE OF PRECEPTORS. 
TEACHERS' CUILD. 

ASSOCIATION OF ASSISTANT MASTERS. 


Registrar: Mr. E. A. VIRGO. 

The objeot of this Agenoy is to render assis- 
tance at a minimum cost to Masters seeking 
appointments. The lowest possible fees are 
therefore oharged. 


Interviews by appointment from 12 noon to 1.30 
p.m., and from 3 p.m. to 5 p.m. ; on Saturdays, from 
11 a.m. to 12.30 p.m. 


A PROSPECTUS will be sent on applieation. 


JOINT AGENCY FOR WOMEN TEACHERS. 


OAKLEY HOUSE, 
14, 16, & 18 BLOOMSBURY STREET, LoNpox, W.C.1. 
Under the management of a Committee appoint 
by the Teachers’ Guild, College of Tk ery 
ead Mistresses’ Association, Association of 
Assistant Mistresses, and Welsh County Schools 
Association. 


[HIS Agency has been established 


for the purpose of enabling Teachers to find 
work without unnecessary eost. All fees have 
therefore been calculated on the lowest basis to 
cover the working expenses. 
No Registration Fees are charged to members of 
ue above Associations, and their Commissions are 
u 
Hours for Interviews : 
11.30 a.m, to 1 p.m., and 3 to 5 p.m. 
Saturdays, 11.30 a.m. to 1 p.m., and 2 to 3 p.m. 
uice possible, special appointments should be 
arranged. 
Registrar, Miss ALICE M. FOUNTAIN. 


POSTAL TUITION 


For Lonion University 
MATRIC., INTER., & FINAL 
B.Sc., B-Sc. ‘Econ.), B.D., 


FREE GUIDE B A 
ET E 


on application to 
THE SECRETARY. 
ARIA GREY TRAINING 
COLLEGE rog WOMEN TEACHERS IN 
HIGH, SECONDARY, AND PREPARATORY 
SCHOOLS 


RECOGNIZED BY THE BoARD OF EDUCATION, 
In connexion with the London University and 
recognized by the Cambridge Teachers' Training 

Syndicate. 


Principal: Miss KATHARINE L. JOHNSTON, B.A. 
ndon, M.A. Sheffield, Girton College, Moral 
Sciences Tripos, Cambridge Teachers' Train- 

ing Certificate. 

Students admitted in January and September to 

re for the London and Cambridge Teachers’ 
bin oma and the Higher Certificate of the National 
Froebel Union. 

Demonstration School attached to the College ; 
and practice for Students in neighbouring schools 
under the supervision of specialists. ] 

Tuition fees £24. A number of Scholarships from 
£8 to £24 offered to Students with a Degree or its 
equivalent. Loan Fund. Special grants to Honours 
Students of £28 towards Hostel fees, or £15 if living 
in rooms. 1 

Particulars of College Hall and Registered Lodg- 
ings can be obtained from the PRINCIPAL at The 
Maria Grey College, Salusbury Road, Brondesbury, 
London, N.W.6. 


EDUCATIONAL AGENCY, 


(ESTABLISHED OVER 80 YEARS.) 


Proprietors :— 


Messrs. Griffiths, Powell & Smith. 


Offices: 12 & 13 Henrietta Street, 
Covent Garden, London, W.C.2. 


Telegraphic Address :— 
Scholasque, Westrand, London.” 
Telephone :—1021 Gerrard. 


Scholastic. 


Head Masters and Principals of Public 
and Private Schools desirous of e ing quali- 
fied and well recommended English or Forei kesi. 
dent, Non-resident, or Visiting Assistant Masters, 
can have eligible Candidates introduced to them 
(free of charge) by stating their requirements to 
Messrs. GRIFFITHS, POWELL & SMITH. 


A List of Vacancies will be forwarded on 
application to Graduates and other well qualified 
Annetaan: Masters seeking appointments for 
next term. 


Schools Transferred and Valued. Part- 
nerships arranged. Wo charge unless 
sale effected. List of Boys’ and of Girls’ 
Schools and School Partnerships for Sale, 
sent Gratis to intending Purchasers, TO 
WHOM NOCOMMISSION IS CHARGED. 


Assistant Mistresses. 

Head Mistresses and Principals of Public 
and Private Schools requiring English or 
Foreign Assistant Mistresses can,on appli- 
cation to Messrs. GRIFFITHS, POWELL 
& SMITH, have suitable Candidates placed 
in immediate communication with them 
free of charge. 

A List of Vacancies will be forwarded to 
English and Foreign Assistant Mistresses 
andother Teachersonapplication. Liberal 
Salaries. . 


CHERWELL HALL, OXFORD. 


RECOGNIZED BY THE BOARD OF EDUCA- 

TION, BY THE OXFORD DELEGACY, AND 

BY THE CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY SYNDI- 
CATE FOR SECONDARY TRAINING. 


Principal : 
MISS CATHERINE |. DODD, M.A. 
(Late Lecturer in Education,Manchester University 


Students are prepared for the Oxford 
Teachers’ Diploma; the Cambridge 
Teachers’ Certificate; and the Cherwell 
Hall Teachers’ Certificate for Junior Form 
Mistresses. 

Fees for the three Terms, 
from 66 Guineas. 

A shortened Emergency Course has been 
arranged. 

Scholarships of £50 are awarded to all 
Honours Graduates who satisfy the con- 
ditions. Scholarships of £20 are awarded 
to Pass Graduates. There is a Loan Fund. 
Students may borrow sums not exceeding 
£25, to be repaid within three years. 


Particulars and Prospectuses may be obtained 
Srom THE PRINCIPAL, 


U^ IVERSITY OF ST. ANDREWS. 


L.L.A. DIPLOMA FOR WOMEN. 


The attention of Candidates is drawn to the 
Ordinary and Honours Diplomas for Teachers, 
which are strongly recommended as suitable for 
those who are or intend to be teachers. 


Examinations are held at Aberdeen, Bedford, Bel 
fast, Birmingham, Blackburn, Brighton, Bristol, 
Cambridge, Cardiff, Croydon, Dublin, Edinburgh, 
Exeter, Glasgow, Hull, Leeds, Liverpool, London, 
Manchester, Middlesbrough, Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
Norwich, Nottingham, Oxford, Plymouth, St. 
Andrews, Sheffield, Southampton, and several 
other towns, 


Information regarding the Examinations may 
be obtained from the SECRETARY L.L.A. Scheme, 
The University, St. Andrews. 


The finest imaginative workmanship in 


MEMORIALS. 


TABLETS, cast, engraved, and 
in enamel, 
CALVARIES, 


and 


STAINED GLASS WINDOWS. 


H. H. MARTYN & Co., Ltd., 
CHELTENHAM, 

and 5 Grafton Street (off Bond Street), 
LONDON, W.1. 


MAY 2ND. 


HEOSOPHICAL  Fraternity in 


Education, 11 Tavistock Square. Public 
Lecture at the above address at 6.30 p.m., by 
Dr. ARMSTRONG SMITH, late Principal, Arundale 
School, Letchworth, on “Some Ideals in Education, 
and an Attempt to Carry Them Out." 


BADGES, HAT BANDS, CAPS, TIES, &c. 


Samples sent on approval, advertiser paying 
carriage both ways. 


SPECIAL DESICNS AND COLOURS WOVEN TO ORDER. 
à Estimates free. 
Apply to— 


A.M., c.o. “The Educational Times,” 
31 Museum Street, London, W.C. 1. 
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POSTS VACANT. _ 


EAMINGTON SECONDARY 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—Required in Sep- 
&ember, a SCIENCE MISTRESS to teach Botany 
Blementary Chemistry, and Physics. Degree an 
experience essential. Salary from £160 according 
to qualifications. Apply, giving full particulars 
and enclosing copies of three testimonials, to the 
DIRECTOR oF EDUCATION, Avenue Road, Leaming- 
x Applications must be endorsed ''fcience 


OWNE HOUSE, DOWNE, near 

ington, Kent.—Wanted, in May or Sep- 

tember, TEACHER of History and Scripture or 

Literature. Degreo essential and some experience. 
Please write with photograph to Miss WILLIS. 


Bh AND COUNTY OF 
NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE EDUCATION 
COMMITTEE. 

Wanted. — Uncertificated ASSISTANT  MIS- 
TRESSES for— ` 
(i) St. John’s C.E. School, Senior Department. 
(ii) Byker C. E. School, Senior De ment. 
For Forms of AP lication and Scale of Salaries 
send amped ressed foolscap envelo to 
PERCIVAL SHARP, Director of Education, North- 
umberland Road, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 


ROYAL AIR FORCE. 
Temporary Educational Appointments. 


The services of 30 TEACHERS nre required for 
duty in the Royal Air Force Training Establish- 
ments for Boy Mechanics. 


, Candidates should be qualified to give instruction 
in some or all of the following subjects :— 
Practical Mathematics. 
Applied Mechanics. 
General] Elementary Science. 
Mechanical Drawing. 
English and Civics. 


Salary at the rate of £250 per annum. 


Applieations, together with copies of not more 
than three recent testimonials and a statement of 
age, educational training, qualifications und ex- 

erience, should be forwarded to the SECRETARY, 

ir Ministry, Strand, W.C.2, on or before 30th 
April, 1919. 


SCHOOLS 
SUPPLIED. 


| 
| 


| 


SCHOOL, CLASSICAL, 

MATHEMATICAL, 

AND SCIENTIFIG 
BOOKS. 


Always a large Stock 
Second-hand Books at 
about half prices. 


University Cutoriaf Coffege. 


LONDON. 


(Incorporated with University Correspondence 
College.) 


eS 
LONDON MATRICULATION. 
September, 1919. 


A Morning Class for the September Examination 
commences May 5th, and works continuously 
through the Summer, except from July 12th to 

uly 28th. 


During the Period the War over 1,000 
Students of U.T.C. ve been succesaful in 
different Public Examinations. 


LABORATORY WORK. 


Practical Classes in Chemistry, Physics, Botany, 
and Zoology may be taken up at any time, 


PRIVATE TUITION. 


Private tuition may be taken up at any time 
either during or in the ordinary Schoo 
Vacations, in all subjects for London University 
and other Examinations, or for Independent Study. 


Full particulars may be had, post free, from 
THE VICE-PRINCIPAL, 
UNIVERSITY TUTORIAL COLLEGE, 
RED LION SQUARE, HOLBORN, W.C.1. 


of 


BOOKS 
BOUGHT. 


| 
à 


POSTS VACANT. 


EICESTERSHIRE COUNTY 
COUNCIL EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


shortly to appoint an 


| The Committee B en WT £ 
ORGANIZING INSTRUCTOR of Physical Train- 


| 


[j 
i 


Special help is wanted for the War Emergency Fund. 
| 
| 
| 


ing. Commencing salary £200 to £250, according 
to qualifications, plus travelling expenses. 

Applications, stating age, previous experience, 
and qualifleations, should be made at once to the 
DIRECTOR OF EnpvcATION, 33 Bowling Green 
Street, Leicester. 


EWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE 
EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


ATKINSON ROAD DAY COMMERCIAL 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 

Wanted, as soon as possible, a SENIOR MIS- 
TRESS for English, an Honours oes in English 
desirable. Experience in School ieties an ad- 
ditional qualification. Commenting salary £160 to 
£181 (according to experience and qualifications) 
rising by £7 per annum to £216 per annum. 

Applications on forms which may be obtained on 
receipt of a stamped addressed foolscap envelope, 
must be delivered to the undersigned not later 


than 3rd May. 
Education Offices, PERCIVAL SHARP, 
Northumberland Road, Director of Education. 


Neweastle-upon-Tyne. 


ITY AND COUNTY OF 
NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE EDUCATION 
COMMITTEE. 
Wanted.—Uncertificated MISTRESSES for the 
Senior and Infante’ Departments of Christ Church 
C.E. School. N l 
For Form of Application send stamped addressed 
foolscap envelope to PERCIVAL SiARP, Director of 
Education, Northumberland Road, Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne. 


ANTED, in May, a resident 
MISTRESS, to take Junior Forms and 
Botany. Training or experience necessary. Apply 
—Miss Hicerins, Weybridge High School, Wey- 
bridge, Surrey. 


The “ARETHUSA” 
TRAINING SHIP 


and Shaftesbury Homes at Bisley, 
Twickenham, Sudbury, Ealing, &c. 


NEED HELP 


2,600 Boys sent into the Royal Navy. 
More than 6,500 have entered Merchant Service. 


Old Boys from the Society's Country Homes are serving 
in 120 British and Colonial Regiments. 


Patrons: THEIR MAJESTIES THE KING AND QUEEN. 
Vice-President : ADMIRAL VISCOUNT JELLICOE. 

Chairman and Treasurer: C. E. MALDEN, Esq., M.A. 

Chairman of '' Arethusa” Committee: HOWSON F. DEVITT, Esq. 


Joint Secretaries : 


H. BRISTOW WALLEN, HENRY G. COPELAND. 


London Offices : 


NATIONAL REFUGES, 164 Shaftesbury Avenue, W.C.2. 
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SCHOLASTIC APPOINTMENTS 


University men and women seeking scholastic appointments should apply to 


SCHOLASTIC AGENTS == 


Truman a Knightley 


who introduce Assistant Masters and Mistresses to the majority of the leading 


Public and Private Schools at home and abroad. 


Through this Agency, well educated gentlewomen with Higher Local or other good Certificates, 
lOS' interested in children and in teaching, can find congenial work in good high-class Private 
e IC Schools, where the hours are not excessive, conditions pleasant, and the holidays are long. 
-J Salaries range from £50 to £100 or more per annum, with board and residence, according 


to age, qualifications, and experience. 


There is a separate department for 
LADY MATRONS AND HOUSEKEEPERS 


for schools. 


SCHOOL TRANSFER DEPARTMENT. 


Ladies and Gentlemen seeking Partnerships in, or to take over schools of 
their own should communicate personally with Mr. ‘Truman, who undertakes 
all negotiations connected with the transfer of schools, and who is in a 
position to offer assistance and sound advice to purchasers, to whom no 


charge is made. 


Offices : 
158—162 Oxford Street, London, W.1. 
TELEGRAMS: TUTORESS, PHONE, LONDON. TELEPHONE, MUSEUM 1136. 
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. VACANCIES IN SCHOOLS 


IMPORTANT 


So many Schools at present being 
full, some with long waiting lists, 
it will be an assistance to us, in 
dealing with the large number of 
inquiries daily received, if Principals 
likely to have vacancies for the next 
two terms will notify us as early 


as possible. 


J. & J. PATON, =sxcation=! 


143 CANNON STREET, LONDON, E.C.4. centa s033. 
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DENT’S EDUCATIONAL PUBLICATIONS 


ALMOST READY. 
By WALTER RIPMAN, M.A. Cr. 8vo. Cloth: 


e e 
A Rapid Italian Course. 5,5 5 Guida alo Studio 
* della lingua Italiana of Dr. A. ALGE, but 
containing many alterations and additions. Kindred words are compared to French and Latin. The book is illustrated ; text 
and notes are entirely in Italian, and there is a useful vocabulary. 


NOW READY. 


E By EDWARD JENES, M.A. Cr.8vo. Cloth. 

l he State and the N ation 4s. net. An extension and amplification of 

@ the author's well-known ‘‘Short History of 

Politics''; forming a handbook of Citizenship based upon history which will be found exceedingly useful in adult classes, 
working-men's institutes, continuation schools, and university colleges. 


C : E d ai A Study of the Educational Systems 
omparatıve ucation. of Six Representative Countries. 
Edited by PETER SANDIFORD, M.A., Associate Professor of Education in the University of Toronto. 
Demy 8vo. Cloth. 8s. 6d. net. 
This important volume contains chapters on: United States, Germany, England, France, Canada, and Denmark. 


Times.—'* Dr. Sandiford has produced a really useful book.” 
Athencum.—‘‘ A valuable contribution to contemporary educational literature.” 
e 
The New Testament for Schools | How to Read the Bible 
Arranged and Edited by Canon MORLEY STEVENSON, in the 20th Century. 
M.A., and C. W. BAILEY, M.A. By SOPHIE BRYANT, D.Sc., Litt.D., formerly Head 
j Mistress of the North London Collegiate School. 
Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 
The natural companion to the same Editors’ ‘‘ Old For teachers and pupils in Secondary Schools as well as 
Testament for Schools.” for the home and the Sunday School of the modern type. 


- DENTS MODERN FRENCH BOOKS 


A Rapid French Course. By RANDALL WILLIAMS and WALTER RIPMAN. Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 3s. 
net. Specially suitable for Evening Students. 

La France. By G. GUIBILLON. Illustrated. Crown 8vo. Cloth. 3$. net. A book on French life and ways. 

A French Accuracy Notebook. Compiled by E. ALLISON PEERS, M.A. Fcap. 4to, paper covers, 9d. net. 
Based upon the Accuracy Chart System, which has bcen tested in class work with excellent results. 


First Steps in French. By WALTER RIPMAN. The Best French Prose. Six Vols. Limp Cloth. 
228. 6d. Each, Sd. net. 
rue sions in French. By WALTER RIPMAN. The Best French Poetry. Six Vols. Limp Cloth. 
Dent’s First French Book. By S. ALGE and W. Each, $d. net. 
RIPMAN. 228. 6d. Dent's Short French Readers. With Reform 
Dent’s Second French Book. By 8. ALGE and Exercises. For Second, Third, and Fourth Years. 
W. RIPMAN. 2s. 9d. Limp Cloth. Prices—Sd., 5d., and 8d. each. 


DENT'S MODERN SPANISH BOOKS 


Dent's First Spanish Book. By F. R. ROBERT. El Lazarillo de Tormes (Cervantes) Trans- 
Illustrated by J. AYTON SYMINGTON. 2e. 6d. lated and adapted by C. C. RICHARDSON. 1s. 9d. 
net. net. 


DENT'S MODERN ENGLISH BOOKS 


An English Pronouncing Dictionary. By DANIEL JONES, M.A. Demy 8vo. Cloth 7$, 6d. net. 
Based on the system of the International Phonetic Association. 


Story Tellers’ Hall. A Literary Reader for Junior Composition through Reading. By F. PICKLES, 
Forms. Edited by Dr. RICHARD WILSON. M.A. The Direct Method of Teaching English. 
29. 3d. net. " : 

d . . INTRODUCTORY BOOK for Junior Forms. 
pre neure E dem á T ap d ro Middle la. 9d. net. A Complete Preparatory Course. 
Coronata. A Book of Poems. By the same Editor. BOOK I for Lower Middle Forms. 1s. 9d. net. 

29 3d. net. BOOK II for Upper Middle Forms. 2. net. 


SEND FOR EDUCATIONAL CATALOGUE. 


J. M. DENT & SONS, LTD, 
ALDINE HOUSE, BEDFORD STREET, W.C.2. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


The Teaching '' Profession." 

THE latest regulations of the Board of Education on 
the training of teachers form a most welcome advance 
towards the idea of a united teaching profession. 
Hitherto students in training colleges have been defi- 
nitely marked off into different classes, according as 
they intended, or were intended, to teach in public 
elementary schools or in secondary schools. A cross 
division arose from the existence of '' subject ’’ insti- 
tutions for teachers of domestic science, drawing, or 
music. Since one of the first necessary characteristics 
of a profession is that there shall be freedom of pas- 
sage as between one field of its work and another, 
limited only by the personal fitness of the individual, 
it follows that no true professional feeling can exist if 
teachers are to be placed in separate grooves at the 
outset. There is a common element of craftsmanship 
or " mystery '' in all real teaching, modified, it is true, 
according to the circumstances in which the craft is 
exercised, but substantial enough to form a profes- 
sional link between teachers of every type and in every 
branch of the work. Hence we welcome the Board's 
decision that the student in a training college shall not 
be earmarked in future as belonging to the elementary 
school or the secondary school, but shall be free to 
take up work in either type of institution. 


Fundamenta Divisionis. 

UNFORTUNATELY this essential ‘‘ one-ness ’’ of teach- 
ing work has been imperfectly recognized hitherto, not 
only by those responsible for educational administra- 
tion but equally by teachers themselves. The latter 
have tended to emphasize their sectarian differences, 
individuals claiming a superiority merely because of 
the social standing of the parents of their pupils, or 
because they worked in a '' publie °’ school as distinct 
from a '' grammar '' school, or because they taught the 
higher rudiments of chemistry in a University and not 
in a secondary school, or because they taught in a pri- 
vate elementary school and not in a publie elementary 
school. The teachers in the last-named institutions 
have sometimes claimed a superiority in the technique 
of teaching as an offset to the academic attainments of 
their colleagues in the secondary schools. The elemen- 
tary school teachers themselves have by no means been 
content to find their sole refuge in the ample folds of 
the National Union of Teachers. This vast and power- 
ful organization includes among its members those 
who belong also to associations of Class Teachers, of 
Head Teachers, of Rural Teachers, of London 
Teachers, or of Women Teachers, not to mention 
the ardent spirits who constitute a kind of '' ginger 
group °’ under the banner of the Teachers’ Labour 
League. The basis of division is infinitely varied and 
we have some three-score distinct associations of 
teachers, ranging from the Association of Private 
Governesses to the recently formed Association of 
University Teachers. 
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The Need for Unity. 

Eacn of these three-score bodies is pursuing its own 
ends, and in this there is no matter for complaint. 
The difficulty comes when they pursue their ends with- 
out due regard to the general welfare of teachers. It 
is unfortunately true that the term '' teacher '' has no 
precise or accepted connotation among the ordinary 
publie, to whom indeed the word appears to convey 
no suggestion of special attainments or professional 
skill, if one may judge by the apparent ease with which 
people ean obtain money by professing to teach when 
they have no ascertainable qualifieations for the work. 
The necessary task of enlightening the publie is ren- 
dered, not easier, but more difficult, by the present 
conflict of teachers’ associations, and especially by the 
tendency of some associations to act as if the word 
" teacher ’’ were exclusively and solely applicable to 
their own members. The first duty of all associations 
of teachers, as of all individual teachers, is to see that 
their calling is better understood and more highly re- 
garded by the community. This should be considered 
in every act of every association and, above all, it 
should lead to a determination to close the ranks and 
achieve that real unity without which it is idle to talk 
of teaching as & profession. When teachers have de- 
cided to unite their forces and to pursue steadily the 
aim of attaining such measure of self-government as 
will enable them to ensure that the word '' teacher "' 
shall have a real content and meaning, then they will 
be on the road which leads to higher publie regard, to 
improved salaries, to better conditions of work, and, 
above all, to the satisfaction which comes from play- 
ing a useful und recognized part in the service of the 
community. 

x * * x* 


The Centre of Union. 

THE necessary point about which the various types 
of teachers may gather is the professional Register, 
established by the unanimous desire of associations of 
teachers some seven years ago. Every profession pro- 
perly so-called has its official Register containing the 
names of those who have been tested and found worthy 
of admission. Further, every profession imposes its 
own test by the agency of its chosen representatives, 
who should properly bave regard not only to profes- 
sional but also to the general welfare, for the interests 
of any body of workers must be duly subordinated to 
those of the community. It is now over five years 
since the official Register of Teachers was opened 
under the auspices of a responsible body of forty-four 
representatives of teachers' organizations. During 
this period some twenty-six thousand teachers have 
applied to become registered, but the remarkable thing 
is that only one association of teachers has thought fit 
to make registration obligatory upon any of its mem- 
bers. It might have been supposed that associations 
which had demanded a Register and had agreed to 
send representatives to the Registration Council, would 
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have taken prompt measures to ensure that all their 
own members, if eligible, were registered as speedily 
as possible. Excellent work has been done by many 
associations in the way of bringing before their mem- 
bers the importance of registration, but no compulsion 
has been exercised, even by bodies which have urged 
that those of their members who are registered should 
be placed in a special position of advantage in regard 
to salaries and promotion. This would seem to be due 
chiefly to the tendency of associations to be immersed 
in their own concerns and to become correspondingly 
oblivious of the importance of a united teaching 


profession. 
* * * * 


The Professional Council. 

THE representative body which is charged by law 
with the duty of framing and keeping a Register of 
Teachers, with the right to prescribe the conditions of 
admission to the Register and to vary these conditions 
as it may determine, is clearly an instrument of great 
possibilities in all that concerns the welfare of teachers. 
The Teachers' Council, representing, as it does, every 
branch of teaching work, and responsive, as it must 
be, to the views of the bodies which appoint its mem- 
bers, may be made the 1neans of securing due recogni- 
tion for teachers as a body. It may be used by 
teachers as the accepted medium for placing their 
views before the legislature and the publie, thus avoid- 
ing the risk of defeat which must attend divided coun- 
sels. It may organize and supervise the development 
and application of new discoveries in educational 
science, thereby preserving teachers from the unwel- 
come attentions of assiduous amateurs and of retired 
inspectors who have succumbed to a belated enthu- 
siasm for infants. It may establish the principle that 
within the orbit of the profession there is an open 
career for ability, that as a curate does not impair his 
chance of becoming a bishop by serving a slum parish, 
so a teacher should not lose his chance of becoming a 
University professor or the Head of Winchester by 
working for a time in a Council School. These things 
can be accomplished if teachers desire them, and the 
sign of their desire is that they become registered with 
all speed. Otherwise they must continue in their 
separate categories, marked off like the competitors in 
a sprinting match. As they pursue their lonely way 
they may recall Shakespeare’s lines: 

The fault, dear Brutus, is not in our stars, - 
But in ourselves, that we are underlings. 


* * * * 


Army Education. 

THE scheme of education for the Army is a thing of 
wonder. Vainly have we attempted to believe that it 
is a thing of substance. Despite the efforts of a most 
skilful press agent and the well accredited stories of 
Royal interest, we are unable to comprehend how the 
scheme is working and we have still to meet anybody 
who believes in it. The greatest sceptics of all are 
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the men who have recently left the Army after seeing 
the scheme at work. Some of these describe it, in 
their picturesque military fashion, as '' silly eyewash.” 
Others, more tolerant, think it is a good thing for 
some of the lucky ones who have been appointed to 
direct it. Nobody is ready to declare that he has met 
a soldier who is being or has been educated in any real 
sense under the scheme. At best, so we are told, it 
is a means of relieving the tedium of the present post- 
script to real warfare. It will be a matter for regret 
if the praiseworthy efforts of Lord Gorell and his assis- 
tants are countered by the pussive resistance of a cer- 
tain type of commanding officer, but we have an un- 
easy feeling that the whole scheme is far too ambitious 
in scope, and we are in no way impressed by the in- 
formation that two million lead pencils are consumed 
fortnightly in the effort to place the British Army in 
statu pupillari. On the general question, some small 
light is thrown by the record which foliows. 


x* * * * 


Our Army Correspondent writes : 


AT the beginning of December last year I was 
formally appointed Educational Officer to a Reserve 
Brigade of Royal Field Artillery. My brother officers 
congratulated me on having at last obtained a 
“cushy " job! On the following day a Conference 
was held to discuss the plan of our educational cam- 
paign, and at this meeting were present the Colonel 
Commanding the Brigade, the Chief Educational 
Officer of the ‘‘ Command " in which our Brigade was 
a unit, the Entertainments Officer, and myself. The 
‘“ Chief Educationist ° began by assuring us that the 
War Office attached the highest importance to the 
Army Education Scheme. It was even disposed to 
give aid! <A covey of expert lectures on subjects many 
and varied had collected. A beneficent W.O. had pro- 
vided us with the means of '' flushing ” the covey by 
Army Forms! The dispatch of AF. xyz would bring 
within our camp the messenger of learning. 

We were, however, to rely us well on our own efforts. 
'" Surely you have in the camp plenty of officers and 
men capable of becoming instructors in such subjects 
as French and typewriting,’’ said the chief E.O. To 
my objection that one could not make much progress 
in French with three lessons per week in two months, 
the Great Man replied: ‘* That doesn't matter. The 
great thing is to interest the men in the subject. If 
they leave for another camp they will there con- 
tinue from the point at which they left off." I then 

bluntly asked him if he were a schoolmaster in civilian 
life. ‘‘ Oh, no!” he replied, ' I was a lawyer." I 
had nothing further to say. 

The victims of this scheme were for the most part 
returned B.E.F. men eagerly awaiting demobilization. 
There were no '' A.IV '' men (i.e. youths of 181) in our 
camp. Our numbers fluctuated between 2,500 and 
3,500, and the personnel changed from day to day. 
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Was it likely that men about to return to their homes 
after a long absence would be interested in French 
verbs or in the science of beekeeping? Further, each 
officer and man was given twelve days’ ‘‘ Christmas 
leave " during December and the early part of 
January. They were dispatched in parties of 200. 
What work could be done with classes continually 
varying in size and consisting of different individuals 
each time they were held? The syllabus suggested by 
the War Office was sufficiently catholic. It included 
most languages, living and dead—French, German, 
Italian, Arabie, Sanskrit, Latin—embroidery, electri- 
cal engineering, bricklaying, agricultural science, and 
beekeeping. 

Whence was the stuff to come who should teach 
these multifarious subjects? If & gunner approached 
me and said, '' Sir, I want to beekeep,’’ or *‘ Sir, I 
earnestly desire to study Persian,” what answer was 
I to make to him? To place him under arrest would 
have been high-handed and injudicious; to have an- 
swered in Army slang, '* You're unlucky!” would have 
seriously injured my prestige. As a fact, about twenty 
officers asked for a course in Spanish. No one in the 
Brigade would undertake to teach Spanish, and I 
forthwith applied—on A.F.xyz—to H.Q. for a lec- 
turer. No reply, not even an acknowledgment of 
the request, had been received by the date of my 
demobilization. 

A few professional teachers were in the camp, and 
with their help I had started one or two classes in 
book-keeping. Then came the Order that Group 43. 
(schoolmasters, &c.) were to be demobilized forthwith—- 
and forthwith we went. 

About five men had been sent to Oxford to undergo 
a ' three weeks’ intensive course of training as Army 
lecturers," but they had not returned from '' Christ- 
mas leave ’’ when I bade good-bye to the Army. 

Such is my experience of the early days of the Army 
Educational Scheme. Perhaps some more reasonable, 
if less ambitious, plan is in existence now. Pious. 
wish! 


Watsonian War Memorial Fund. 


At a meeting of the Executive Committee, held in the 
Merchant Coinpany's Office, Edinburgh, a list of claims for 
relief lodged on behalf of children and other dependents of 
Watsonians who had been killed or incapacitated in the 
War was submitted. It was decided in the meantime to fix 
the maximum annual grant to be allowed for cach depen- 
dent at £25, and it was remitted to a sub-committce to con- 
sider the claims lodged and to allocate grants immediately. 

It was reported that the Fund now amounted to £7,904, 
and it was hoped that the minimum sum which it was 
estimated would be required for the purpose of the Fund— 
viz. £10,000—would shortly be subscribed. Old Boys who 
have not yet subscribed are requested to send their contri- 
butions to the Honorary Treasurer, Mr. Robert Paton. City 
Chambers, Edinburgh. Consideration of the form of the 
permanent memorial to be ereeted at the College was 
deferred. 
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UNACCOMPANIED SINGING IN 


SCHOOLS. 
By HERBERT ANTCLIFFE. 


é& 


ENGLAND might once have been described as ''a 
nest of singing birds," and even to-day it ranks among 
the few countries where reallv great choral singing is 
to be heard. Yet the amount of bad singing which 
one comes across in moving about among the various 
grades and types of ** middle-class people ° is often 
appalling, and always very discouraging to those who 
have the musieal welfare of our country at heart. 
There are two very evident signs of the failure of the 
middle classes to realize the importance and utility of 
vocal music. Of these the most pronounced is the 
decline in taste on the part of those who by nature 
and training are led into the way of singing solos in 
their own or other people's drawing rooms; and the 
other, is the lack of desire and ability on the part of 
others to sing either alone or in company. 

It may be admitted that in certain small circles 
there has been during the last few vears a decided 
improvement in the choice of songs for the concert 
platform, and in a less degree for the drawing room, 
while it is easy to find fault, as many do, with the 
songs which were popular a generation ago. Shield 
and Balfe and Henry Russell, and still more Pinsuti 
and Abt, were at their best but inferior writers. Yet 
feeble as most of their songs were, they compare very 
favourably in freedom from muwkishness and senti- 
mentality with the bulk of songs of to-day. Moreover, 
they were made to be sung with a musical quality of 
voice, not to be barked or yelled with little or no regard 
for melody, as seem to be most of the songs which we 
now hear at social gatherings. 

The causes of this bad singing and choice of music 
are manifold, and some are perhaps outside the scope 
of an educational journal. Two of them, however, are 
matters for the schools. These are the false precocity 
of the youth of to-day and the tyranny of the piano- 
forte in matters of education. The cure for both of 
these is to be effected by the singing of suitable songs 
in a suitable manner. 

Now, in speaking of the false precocity of the chil- 
dren of to-day, I um not suggesting that they should 
. have the same ideas and the same manners as thcir 
parents had at the same age. ‘The younger generation 
is naturally and rightly more precocious than its pre- 
decessors in certain matters. But there is an un- 
natural and vicious precocity, a precocity which is 
morbid and harmful to both health and morals, and 
which finds expression in the desire to adopt the 
manners and songs of the lower types of adult intel- 
ligence. This can be combated in school life by both 
direct and indirect means; by definitely discouraging 
any acquaintance with such songs, by ignoring them 
as far as is possible, and most of all by providing an 
abundance of good songs of a suitable type. 

All artistic feeling is naturally active, and, therefore, 
as all possess a faculty for music, this will find activity 
in a wrong direction if it is not encouraged in a right 
one. We often hear regret expressed that the music- 
hall habit is so easily and so soon acquired, but this 
would not be the case if ample good musie and other 
suitable and attractive entertainment were provided 
for our young people, and if they had received a right 
musieal direction in their early davs. 


That there is an ample supply of good and suitable 
musie obtainable may easily be proved by reference to 
the publishers’ catalogues. Moreover, the publishers 
exist to meet the demands of their customers, and as 
soon as the demand for good types of songs suitable 
for children in or out of school increases there is sure 
to be a corresponding supply. 

l'or the proper training of ear and voice, it is neces- 
sary that some of these songs should be sung in two-, 
three-, or even four-part harmony, and without instru- 
mental accompaniment. Talking to a veteran school 
inspector some time ago, his remark about a certain 
elementary school was that he had never known in his 
many years’ experience a single child from that school 
who eould not sing in tune and time and with a 
pleasant quality of tone. Further inquiry showed that 
the reason undoubtedly was the absence of any kind 
of instrument from that school, and the practice of 
always singing in parts. Possibly this particular in- 
stance was an exceptional one, for the school was 
in the North, and the head master was himself an 
enthusiastic amateur singer. Nevertheless the same 
thing is done in other schools, and might be done in 
many more. 

I am not disparaging the pianoforte as an accom- 
panying instrument’ for either singing or physical 
exercises; it is only its disproportionate and tyrannical 
use that is objectionable. In the majority of schools 
to-day there are few who can sing without accompani- 
ment, and few who can maintain the pitch for any 
length of time. They have been so completely infused 
with the tradition of the necessity of being supported 
by an instrument that they cannot do without that 
support. Had they been accustomed to singing with- 
out it they would be able to sing in time and tune 
much better than they do, and they would also possess 
in some degree that much desired gift, the sense of 
relative (usually wrongly called absolute) pitch. 

We often hear the remark that the pianoforte is a 
necessary support for the majority of voices, that with- 
out it the falling in pitch is painful alike to the singer 
and listener, that without its aid it is so difficult 
to be sure we are singing in the right key, and so on. 
With regard to the last of these, it may be said that 
the exact key in the majority of cases is a matter of 
no importance so long as the parts are within the range 
of the voices to which they are allotted. Moreover, 
the teacher who cannot at once from the note of a 
piteh fork or pipe find any key that is desired is sadly 
lacking in the most elementary musical education. If 
the sense of pitch is sufficiently developed to do with- 
out anv external means of finding the key so much 
the better, but in any case once found the voice alone 
should be employed. 

It is the idea of supporting the voices thut is most 
particularly noxious. Is the human voice to be com- 
pelled to go on the crutches of an instrument? Em- 
phatically it ought not to be so. When the voice needs 
such support there is some falling from its original 
strength and purity, and such fall should be the rare 
exception and not the rule. The boy or girl who re- 
quires crutches, ankle supports, or even a staff to 
walk with is either ill or prematurely old. Such weak- 
ness may be caused by actual disease or by the neglect 
of proper exercise through ignorance or idleness. The 
sume conditions exist with regard to the vocal organs, 
with the one exception that they are intended for less 
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hard work, and are, therefore, more easily tired or 
injured. | 

There is a common idea that false intonation in 
singing arises largely zm defective hearing—from 
having '' no ear for music." This is only partly true, 
and with ordinary proper training might be less so. 
A very large proportion of what defective - hearing 
exists arises from the hearing of bad music, or music 
badly performed, or from natural laziness in listening. 
We know that children have frequently to be told to 
listen carefully when spoken to; just as frequently in 
proportion they should be told to listen carefully to 
music. It is just as natural to sing well as to speak 
well, and the same training, and for ordinary purposes 
no more training, is necessary. ‘The reason why more 
traming appears to be necessary for singing than for 
speaking i is that such training is usually left till adoles- 
cence, orat least till youth, while the training for speech 
begins in earliest infancy. Higher training is necessary 
for public singing just as it is for public speaking, while 
music has its own literature which requires special 
study. The publie singer requires a training that is 
similar in both manner and completeness to that of 
the actor; but it is just as natural to sing properly in 
3 limited circle or with others as it is to carry on a 
conversation in a refined and intelligent manner. 

Part-singing is recommended for several reasons. 
First, for some as yet unaecounted reason which is as 
much psychological as physiological, as an exercise it 
is less tiring than is unison singing. Certainly it'is 
pleasanter and more interesting to both singers and 
hearers. Secondly, it leads to clear diction, self- 
lependence and good intonation much more effectively 
ind completely than does unison singing; to clear 
diction because this is of the utmost and most obvious 
importance, and thus the teacher possessed of ordinary 
musical intelligence can criticize and correct it; to 
self- dependence because of the necessity of maintain- 
ing & part against the distractions of other purts; to 
good intonation because harmony is the source of in- 
tonation, and also because, owing to the division of 
the voices, there is less tendency for the weuker singers 
to drag down those who would sing in tune. Last, 
Dut not least of the reasons for this recommendation, 
Is the splendid literature that exists of part-songs 
vhich are artistically good, morally and mentally 
nealthy, and of the highest interest to singers and 
hearers. And of this literature no small proportion 
eonsists of British songs, national or individual, of the 
tvpes which will do more to restore our national 
musical feeling than any others. 

When I speak of National songs I use the term in its 
broadest sense, and include everything—from songs of 
which the words deal with history or national pride 
and national characteristics to songs with no particular 
natiomal bearing in their words, but possessed of our 
national characteristics of bold melodic outline and 
well-defined rhythm, and that indescribable freshness 
of feeling which is possessed bv the music of some 
other nations but by none so fully as our own. The 
songs available for children’s voices range from the 
mid-Victorian '' Moral'' songs like ‘‘.I know a funny 
little man as quiet as a mouse ’’ to modern art songs 
nd arrangements of modern patriotic songs. It is 
true that the two latter classes are not so common as 
we eould wish them, but this is very largely due to 
the demand for those with pianoforte accompaniment. 


With a demand for more unaccompanied songs will 
undoubtedly come a supply. It is pleasing to note 
that some of the bodies which conduct musical 
examinations are now helping to create this demand. 

When some progress has been made in two-, three-, 
and four-part singing—but, generally speaking, not be- 
fore this—unison songs may be effectively rehearsed 
and sung, either w ith or without accompaniment. 
There is no finer experience, however, than to hear a 
fine melody sung well by young people's voices without 
accompaniment. 

One of the objections raised by many teachers to 
these arguments is that the average boy or girl has no 
time to study musie in addition to all the other sub- 
jects which modern professional and social life make 
necessary. To this my reply is that I do not suggest 
that they should add to their musical studies, but that 
those studies should be curtailed and improved and 
made more interesting by being placed on the line of 
least resistance, which is that provided by Nature it- 
self. For this we need skill in the reading of music, 
in the same way as we read the symbols of English, 
French, or shorthand, knowing at sight the sounds 
which are in the musie without having to pick them 
out on an artificially constructed keyboard. 


RAPER OF TRINITY. 
SOME MEMORIES. 


AMONGST those who have passed from us in recent 
years there are few whose names are held in such 
honour, and by so many, as the late Robert Raper, of 
Trinity, Oxford. He was the true friend of a long 
succession of men, by no means all members of his 
own college, of all kinds and classes. 

Some sit as Ministers of State, 

And some as priests beg at their gate. 
It would be worth one's while to make a collection of 
his delightful witticisms, if only as specimens of one 
subtle method of managing young men and exercising 
“discipline.” Here is one to announce that trespassing 
on the grass of the front quad was verboten: 

" Games may be played in the quadrangle on pay- 
ment of £1 for each throw, catch, drop, kick, dribble, 
shove, pass, run, hack, bowl, hurl, toss, hit or miss, cut, 
drive, slog, putt, or push, with any stick, wicket, club, 
bat, or bat-like thing of whatever material or shape, or 
with any ball or ball-like thing, of whatever shape or 
material, whether edible or not." 

One fine Sunday morning an undergraduate, now a 
well known man of letters, was seen by Raper, as he 
looked out of his window, in solitary possession of the 
Quad ; for it was ten o'clock, and academical activity 
was at that hour of that day usually exercised intra 
muros Our friend was airing himself and a new 
bottle-green coat, of which he was clearly proud, with 
evident satisfaction. Raper threw up his window, and 
called to X.: “I say, X., may I come down into your 


. Quad ?” 


Gift to the University of London. 

The Ramsay Memorial Committee have offered to the 
Universitv of London a sum of not less than £25,000 to- 
wards the foundation of a Laboratory of Chemical Engineer- 
ing at University College. The Senate have gratefully 
accepted the offer, and are allotting a site for the purpose. 
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“ARTHUR.” 
By HETTY MIDDLETON. 


ARTHUR was nearly five when he first appeured at 
school and “Teacher” was nearly twenty, a fair 
distance to be spanned, it is true, but Arthur achieved 
it with his first smile. 

He was surely one of the quaintest little figures one 
could imagine, and " Teacher " smiled involuntarily as 
her eye fell on him. He was attired in a fawn jacket 
which must at one time have been his mother's best. 
It had voluminous sleeves of the type known as "leg- 
o'-mutton." was decorated with large pearl buttons, 
and boasted a most decided “bustle” in the rear where 
the pleats were gathered in. It descended nearly to 
his ankles, and the sleeves had to be rolled back several 
times to allow the tips of his fingers to emerge. His 
head was covered by an old and very dilapidated 
sailor-cap from which the shape had long since departed 
and which hung forlornly down over his collar as if 
mourningits past glory. It was still, however, adorned 
with a ribbon which was inscribed “H.M.S. Dread- 
nought,” and surely never was title more fittingly worn, 
for Arthur was ever a gallant little " Dreadnought.” 

Advancing towards “Teacher” with his beaming 
friendly smile, he announced: “ I've-comed-to-school- 
Teacher - but- 1 -ain’t -a- bit -flayed-'cos- I'm - goin -to-be- 
a - butcher-and - butchers- aren't - never- flayed-of-any- 
think -not-even- mad - bulls- an' -ere's-t'- paper-wiv-mi- 
name-an'- birthday-as-Muvver-says-I-was-ter-give-ye 
-an'-please- will- yer-see-as-'ow-mi-coat's-fastened-wen 
-I-goes-' ome-'cos-it' s-bitter-cold." 

This was uttered all in one breath, much to the 


be ‘ 
amusement of ^ Teacher" and the rest of the class, and’ 


Arthur was sent to join the other new scholars who 
had arrived, for this was " first day," a much dreaded 
day in an infants’ school. 

For the next half-hour "Teacher" was very busy, 
and Arthurs existence faded from her memory. It 
was forcibly recalled, however, by hearing a startled 
exclamation from the junior teacher, who was attending 
to the new arrivals. Looking round, “ Teacher" saw 
her standing over Arthur with a horrified expression 
on her face. 

“Good gracious!" she exclaimed, “this child has 
eaten his particulars" It was too true: there sat 
Arthur, with fragments of his hit of paper on the floor 
around him and sucking one piece with evident relish. 
On meeting the astonished gaze of the two teachers, he 
said firmly, “ Butchers allus eats summat wen they`se 
TABLI, * * * * * o 

Arthur was certainly not a beautiful child. He was 
small for his age and very sturdy. He had a square 
bullet head, which was kept so closely cropped that 
one could only speculate as to the colour of his hair. 
His face, too, gave one the impression of squareness 
and Yorkshire stolidity, relieved, however, by the tip- 
tilted nose of childhood, the wide ever-smiling mouth 
(from which the two front teeth were missing), and the 
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bright intelligent grey eyes. No, he was not beautiful, 
but his wonderful smile, overflowing with friendliness 
and good temper, and the quaint originality of his 
remarks were irresistibly attractive. 

He quickly showed himself to be possessed of a vivid 
imagination and an insatiable love of stories, in the 
retelling of which he far outshone “Teacher” by the 
wealth of local colour he would introduce, and the 
variations he thought fit to add. His one aim in life 
was to be a butcher, and consequently he always 
viewed everything from what he thought to be a 
butcher's standpoint. Arthur's version of the parable 
of the Prodigal Son ran something like this: “There 
was once a lad who runned away from home to ' be a 
butcher’ "—here he caught “ Teacher's" warning eye 
and revised his statement. “Well, it worn't exactly 
to be a butcher, but ’e ‘ad a right good time ; and wen 
is money wor all spent 'e 'adn't nowt to eat, and ‘is 
belly ached, and so 'e pinched some o' t’ pig's food, but 
'e didn't like that much, and ’e thowt to 'isself, ‘I can 
get better nor this at ’ome’; so off `e sets back, and 
wen 'is dad sees ‘im coming, `e yelled ' Hi! there's our 
Probable Son coming back ; go an' kill yon fat calf. 
and let's all be jolly.' " ` , 

Another example of Arthur's power in “translating ` 
stories is worth recording. ' Teacher" had told a 
somewhat feeble story about some baby.sparrows, one 
of which had strayed from the nest, fallen down a 
chimney, and returned home so covered with soot as to 
be ‘almost unrecognizable. Arthur illuminated the 
scene of the return to the nest: “ An’ wen that there 
little sparrer got back Muvver Sparrer says, Eh! 
wherever ‘ave yer been, ye mucky little thing’ Go 
an’ get ye washed afore yer favver comes ome.’ " 

One of Arthur's funniest remarks was also on the 
subject of sparrows. “Teacher” had been telling the 
class how, in a certain part of France, sparrows had 
been imported to cope with a plague of worms. Un- 
fortunately, the sparrows multiplied so greatly that. 
they, in their turn, became a plague. “ Now, Arthur,” 
said “ Teacher,” “which do you think would be the 
worse—the sparrows or the worms?" “Well,” said 
Arthur reflectively, "ye see, I've never ‘ad the spar- 
rers." 

Arthur's favourite story was that universal favourite, 
“ Alice in Wonderland," and he was never tired of 
following Alice down the rabbit-hole, and he always 
listened to the recital of her adventures with a rapt 
expression. On the occasion of his hearing for the 
first time the story of the " Caucus Race," he remarked, 
“ Butchers would ‘a liked to be there—they could ‘a 
done such a lot o’ killing." 

His love for Alice, however, suffered a severe blow 
one day. He had evidently carried home some of her 
adventures and retailed them to his mother, for he 
suddenly remarked during one story-lesson :* “ Mi 
muvver says as 'ow she finks you ought to 'ave sum- 
mat better to do nor tell us about rabbits with britches 
on." ! 

Arthur was not a brilliant scholar, but he was ex- 
ceedingly intelligent, and had accumulated an unusual 
amount. of information on certain subjects, quite re- 
markable for so young a child. His knowledge of 
local botany was really wonderful. His home was in 
a country district, and almost every day he would 
bring "Teacher" an assortment of wild flowers or 
grasses, the names of which he knew, and could de- 
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scribe in detail the habitat of each. Where or how he 
had picked up his lore " Teacher " never discovered ; 
but she was indebted to him for most of her knowledge 
of the flora of the district. 

Arithmetic never appealed to Arthur at all. “ But- 
chers," he said doggedly one day, after a tussle with 
tables, "never bothers about sums.” It was only by 
placing before him the advisability of being able to 
count into how many pieces he had " choppered " his 
bulls that he was induced to attempt to learn the 
rudiments of arithmetic. 

With reading he fared better. Books appealed to 
his imagination — pictures even more strongly than 
books—and his desire to be able to read books for 
himself made him quick to master the initial diffi- 
cuties. Arthur did not, however, derive all his 
ideas from books or teaching. His mind assimilated 
and argued upon themes which one would not suspect 
in a child of five. He was one day detected in a lie. 
In admonishing him, “Teacher” pointed out that lying 
not only offended her, but also grieved God. “~ Well,” 
Arthur reflected, “I don't care so much about God 
'eos I don't know where 'e is.” "Oh, Arthur,” said 
"Teacher," astonished and, it must be confessed, more 
than a little amused, “God is in Heaven.” “Is 'e?" 
replied Arthur ; " well, I knows a lad who says he's in 
yer chest.” Here “Teacher” felt herself getting into 
deep waters, and hastened to say : “ Well, Arthur, you 
did really tell a lie, and you know what I shall have 
to do.” "Oh, ay," responded Arthur cheerfully, “it 
wor a lee right enow, and tha'l ‘a to wallop me, I 
reckon," and he thereupon extended a small and very 
grimy little hand to take his punishment. It was all 
"Teacher " could do to carry through the “ walloping " 
with composure ; but she succeeded until Arthur was 
properly castigated. But she was completely bowled 
over when Arthur wound up the proceedings by saying, 
“ Will ye fasten mi shirt —it comed loose when yer 
was a-mawlin’ me." 

As butchers and their trade loomed so large on 
Arthurs horizon, it was only natural that his best 
friend should be of those who follow that calling. 
“Joe” was his name, and many tales of this hero were 
retailed to " Teacher.” He combined butchering with 
dairy-farming. His milk-round usually was timed to 
finish at the school-gate at “ loosing-time,” and Arthur 
would then drive home in state, as proud as any king. 
But, alas! the closest friendship is liable to rupture, 
and so it was with that of Arthur and Joe. "Teacher " 
noticed that she was no longer regaled with tales of the 
valiant butcher, and tackled Arthur on the subject. 

" Well ye see,” said Arthur, very pensive, “we 
aren't such good friends lately."  " Teacher" pressed 
for further explanations.  " Well" replied Arthur, 
still pensive and gazing abstractedly out of the window, 
“t other day wen I was goin’ 'ome, I seed Joe's cart in 
t'road an’ I waited an’ waited, but Joe never comed, 
so I thowt I 'ad better take his 'orse an' cart 'ome any- 
way, so I whipped up!" Teacher gasped, for she knew 
that the road to Joe's:farm. led through the main 
thoroughfare of the village, with every possibility of 
an accident. “Oh, Arthur, how naughty of you! 
What did Joe say?” “Well,” said Arthur, " wen I 
got near Joe's I seed his favver at t gate, so I got out 
and let th'orse go 'ome by 'isself, 'cos'e knows "is way." 
Here he paused, and then added: “ An’ I 'aven't been 
'ome that way since." 
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LITTLE HOUSES. 


LITTLE houses seem to me to live, 
Their little windows seem to blink, 
And sometimes, I niust own to you, 
They wink 

Like little eyes. 


Their little shutters painted green, 
And painted white . . . 

They close at night 

Like little lids. 


Tlie doors are mouths, 

Some large, some small. 

They ope at dawn, 

And housewives come outside ' 
To greet the morn 

Like little words. 


I like to think the dew upon the grass 
Outside tlie door 
Is bloom of innocence. 


And flowers of every hue perfume the air 


With their sweet breath 
Like little sighs. 


And as the dazzling sunshine speeds 
The gentle shadows fall across 
The mossy mottled wall, 
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Their playful flickers do my heart enthrall 


Like little smiles. 


Before the door there is the lawn, 
Whereon my little house may sit. 
It is the lap of Mother Earth, 

Its gentle nurse. 


Such cottages I love ; 
And they love me! 
For when they see me wave, 


The creepers on the wall wave back again, 


And beekon me 


Like little hands. 
But. in the night, 


When all is still, 


They sometimes seem to die. 

Their little twinkling lights go out, 
And blinds and shutters seem to claim 
Their little lives. 


The night mists wind 

Their shrouds around, 

And from their little chimneys mount 
And mingle with the snow-white clouds 
Their little souls, 


Thou wouldst have wept 
Hadst thou been there ; 
But well I know that ’twas not death, 
But gentle night, that came to bring 
A little rest. 

* * * * 


Some day, perchance, I shall possess 
A little cottage all my own ; 

Inside the little room PH sit 

And think I am 

It's little mind ! 


.. And when the world is bleak and cold, 


And troubles rise like very tides, 

And Hope's last string is frayed and old, 
Then in my house, what else besides, 

] trust you'll find 
A heart that’s big. 


FRED RICHARDS. 
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CAN THESE BONES LIVE? 
By DAVID SOMERVELL. 


II. 
HISTORY. 

Unper the above heading, an article in the last issue 
of this paper drew attention to the drawback history 
suffered from as being '' all over and done with,” and 
described a teaching device—namely, the construction 
of a ‘“‘ newspaper” on a given historical event— 
whereby the contemporary atmosphere might be to 
some extent recreated in its essentials; and also some 
valuable lessons in the elementary physiology of news- 
papers learnt—this last being perhaps the most useful 
feature of the performance, particularly if two news- 
papers are constructed, for it is in the falling out of 
newspapers that truth gets its chance, and the only 
hope of finding out what is going on is to read at least 
two. 

But this plan has its limits, and the making of many 
newspapers would be a weariness to the flesh. On the 
whole, it is only adapted to boys in the Middle Form 
stage of secondary education. We approach now the 
fundamental question: Can history be made to '' live," 
on its merits, and without the aid of adventitious 
classroom games ? 

The problem is conditioned by the fact that we have 
time to teach only bare outlines, and so little time to 
do even that thoroughly, that the teacher must reckon 
on the fact that the average boy will have forgotten 
nearly all the history he has ever done except what he 
did in the last few lessons, and the '' baby history,”’ 
so often disastrously wrong, and thus worse than use- 
less, that he learnt before the age of, say, twelve, 
when memory was retentive. Thus the pleasures of 
history as they exist for the teacher, if he happens to 
know any history himself, the pleasure of being able 
to let the mind’s eye rove at will over a vast, varie- 
gated, and impressive chronological landscape, are not 
for the pupil, unless he is gifted, or a specialist. Can 
we make history ‘‘ live "" for the ordinary secondary 
schoolboy ? 

It is said, ‘‘ History repeats itself." Does it? For 
if it does, surely we have the clue. The text has been 
the topic of innumerable Sixth Form essays, and I do 
not propose here to vie with my former pupils. We 
may say baldly that in some aspects it does repeat 
itself and in others it doesn't. The repeating aspects 
can, however, be made to live very much more easily 
than the others, and these are therefore the aspects to 
which the teacher should direct himself. 

Let me take an example: the Hundred Years’ War. 
What is the part of the Hundred Years' War that has 
not and will not repeat itself? Bows and arrows. We 
need not trouble our heads about the details of any of 
the battles and sieges, though so often they are put in 
the very centre of the picture, and crowd out every- 
thing else. The aspects of the Hundred Years' War 
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that can be made really interesting, because they are 
really interesting, are those aspects illustrating seem- 
ingly eternal laws of politics and human nature, which 
are operating on a far vaster scale to-day: the attempt 
of a nation that has recently realized its spiritual unity 
to impose its government on’ foreign provinces: the 
impossibility of permanently defying national instinct: 
the part played by trade and tariffs in provoking wars: 
the financial consequences of prolonged war: the psy- 
chological consequences of the disbandment of defeated 
armies: the '' fruits," generally speaking, both of vic- 
tory and defeat. All these things are illustrated in 
the Hundred Years’ War, and what makes them inter- 
esting is that there are more familiar illustrations 
nearer to us all over Europe. 

One more example before I meet the objections. 
The history of the relations of England and Ireland are 
generally shoved into a corner, partly because they are 
thought disereditable, but still more because they seem 
such a wearisome tangle. Now it happens that one of 
the most famous pages of old Irish history presents a 
singularly close parallel with the history of Ireland 
during the last generation. Take the periods I778- 
1801 and 1881-1919, and observe: the Volunteers and 
the Land League: the constitution of 1782 which was 
tried and failed, and the various Home Rule Bills 
which, fortunately perhaps, were not tried: the 
United Irishmen and Sinn Fein: Tone and Casement 
versus Grattan and Redmond: ’98 and ‘* Easter 
Week '': the Union and—well, the Convention and the 
Conscription and all the rest of it, the fascination 
lying, of course, in the fact that the second series is 
incomplete. 

Now for objections. 

1. “ We have to get the boys through the ' certifi- 
cate,’ and all our time is taken in stufhng them with 
facets." That is of course a pity, but is worth bearing in 
mind that, cramping as examinations are, the exami- 
ners mean well: they do not want cram, and they 
profess that boys who've learnt to use their minds as 
well as their memories will not come off altogether 
second best. 

2. ‘‘ This means giving half the history lesson to 
polities instead of history." It need not, but suppose 
it does: polities is history, contemporary history, and 
consequently the history most worth knowing. Then 
why not drop the history of the distant past altogether 
and concentrate on politics? For this reason, that the 
history of the distant past has the merit (not the de- 
fect, this time) of being `‘ over and done with." We 
can follow, with complete dispassionateness a series 
of transactions to their conclusion and note the results. 
for application. 

3. “A controversial atmosphere will be introduced." 
It may he: if it is, education will be proceeding. 
This was Socrates’ method. It is true he was put to 
death for it, but it was a glorious end, and should be 
imitated. 

4. '' These ancient and modern parallels are de- 
lusive." Here is a solid difficulty: it is true that the 
repetitions of history are never mechanically exact. 
That is where the teacher must use his judgment. 

fe the next article I shall deal with English Litera- 
ture. 
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SUBJECTS AND METHODS. 


Art and Industry. 


THE latest pamphlet published by the Ministry of Recon- 
struction deals with Art &nd Industry. All manufacturers 
and educationists should read this pamphlet, for it takes & 
point of view not generally appreciated, but one which will 
have to be adopted sooner or later. 

It is made clear that one of the great needs of the time is & 
national effort to build up our industry, not by cheapness of 
production, but by an improvement in the design, craftsman- 
ship and presentation of our goods. Even so long as 1692 the 
value of Art training to industry was emphasized by that great 
architect Sir Christopher Wren. Yet over two hundred years 
later the nation still fails to grasp the meaning and place of 
Art in education and industry. 

A study of the problem of so-called public taste proves that 
the public is not an originating force by reason of artistic de- 
mands. It is rightly held that the public cannot demand that 
of which they have no knowledge. Yet the general public is 
receptive and imitative, and will endure a considerable amount 


of pain and inconvenience to be in the prevailing fashion. 

It is only fair, however, to admit that at the present time 
they prefer & charming and useful article to one which is 
useful but ugly. 

Py vera broadly, the supply creates the demand in matters 
of taste. 

The responsibility therefore rests mainly with the producers 
and distributors until such time as education has developed 
public taste to a full understanding of wsthetic values, and 
our most pressing need is to educate these people who wield 
an immense and autocratic power as to what shall or shall not 
be sold in our shops. 

Therefore one of the best and quickest ways of improving 
public taste is to provide for salesmen and wholesale buyers 
special instruction in Art throughout the country, of the kind 
already given in the L.C.C. Central School of Arts and Crafts. 

The alternative way of dealing with this question of public 
taste is to get at the public direct. 

Much good might be done by lectures and demonstrations 
with actual examples, and lantern slides, of good and bad 
specimens of historic and modern Art work. 

The lecturer would show why a thing was good or bad, and 
explain the principles upon which good work was achieved. 

The syllabus would cover: colour :esthetics, ideals in archi- 
tecture, house decoration, house furnishing, personal decora. 
tion, town planning. Some instruction on what to look for 
in pictures and sculpture might usefully be added. 

Such & training would be helpful to everyone, whether they 
possessed technical ability or not. In the past, training in 
artistic taste has depended on the practice of some art or 
craft involving the possession of a natural artistic ability. 

In dealing with the methods to be adopted to improve the 
present ineffectual direction and administrative control of 
art education, the pamphlet endorses the view now generally 
accepted by educationists that apprenticeship training must 
be given as & rule in our schools during the dictom and not 
in the evening, when the student is meutally and physically 
tired ; and that such training must be regarded as education 
in its widest sense, and not merely as vocational training. 

Some far-reaching suggestions are made with regard to the 
general organization of our schools of art. 

* To enable the schools of art to support their heavy respon- 
sibilities there must be administrative reform, and the present 
policy of organized competition on an unlimited curriculum 
is harassing and destructive. The opportunities for the de- 
velopment of the schools of art vary in accordance with the 
conditions and requirements of different districts; and al- 
though certain subjects of instruction may be capable of con- 
siderable development in certain schools, the bulk of these 
schools must always remain of the lower standard of achieve- 
ments.” This view is one which many art masters do not 
share, and it may be pointed out here that the average school 
of art does not attempt to teach all branches. Far from it. 


To remove these disabilities the Ministry of Reconstruction 
suggests that : 

“Schools of art should be grouped in areas and organized 
in & well ordered scheme culminating in central colleges." 

Now, the National Society of Art Masters have gone very 
thoroughly into this question of grouping and grading, and 
although they recognize that some system of grouping of 
schools is necessary, they strongly object to the drastic limit- 
ing of the curriculum of all but a few of the more fortunately 
situated schools; because they consider that such limitation 
would result in loss of initiative, and penalize to an unneces- 
sary extent the great majority of districts. 

The N.S.A.M. suggest that the range of the schools in a 
national scheme should be classified as—(«) Minor schools 
affiliated to schools of arts and crafts, art classes, and art 
classes in junior technical institutes; (b) trade schools; 
(c) schools of art and crafts; (d) provincial colleges; (e) the 
Imperial College of Art. 

The whole of these schools should be linked together by 
means of scholarships, with maintenance allowance where 
necessary. Under this scheme the present fully recognized 
schools of art would retain the greater purt of their curricu- 
lum, but would not attempt to give advanced instruction in 
the application of art to industries not existing in their dis- 
tricts. Neither would they expect to complete the education 
of an art master, but would depend on provincial colleges or 
the Imperial College of Art for graduate courses. Another 
alternative, but one which has not yet been considered by the 
N.S.A.M., would be for the country to be divided into areas, 
and the recognized schools of art in each area, after consulta- 
tion and consideration of local requirements, should by agree- 
ment each specialize in one particular branch of art work, and 
the advanced students from each district should be transferred 
to the school which specialized in the subject required. 

It is apparent that the question of organization is one 
needing the earnest consideration of the authorities con- 
cerned. Geo. C. DUXBURY, 

National Society of Art Masters. 


Civics and Eugenics. 


The Committee of the Summer School of Civics and 
Eugenics has aranged to hold its second school in August, 
during the first two weeks. The centre selected for the 
meeting this year is Cambridge. The Vice-Chancellor has 
kindly placed the University Arts School at the disposal of 
the Committee, and all lectures, seminars, the exhibition of 
books and surveys, the Students’ Library, Common Room, 
&c., will be under the same roof. In addition, the Lecture 
Theatre of the Botanical School will be available. 

The programme will fall into two portions, the first week 
being devoted to a preparatory course, dealing with the 
scientific bases of educational and social work, and the lec- 
turers of the second week dealing with special applications 
of civics and eugenics to the work of the teacher and social 
worker respectively. Advanced courses for selected students 
will be organized in biology, philosophy and theory of citi- 
zenship, and practical psychology. These courses will only 
be held if sufficient students apply. They will be required 
to satisfy the lecturers taking the courses that they have 
sufficient knowledge to be able to avail themselves of this 
more advanced work. As previously, the National Council 
for Combating Venereal Disease will organize a Speakers’ 
Course, and a Speakers’ Course in Citizenship will also be 
included this year. The Regional Association will organize 
a survey of Cambridge during the fortnight, and a Eugenic 
and Civie Exhibition will be under the direction of Mr. 
Harold Peake. A Publishers’ Exhibition and a Lending 
Library for students will be arranged. 

Hostel accommodation will be under the personal super- 
vision of Miss Elizabeth Clark. Those desirous of obtaining 
further particulars of the School should apply to the Secre- 
tary, Summer School of Civics and Eugenics, 11 Lincoln's 
Inn Fields, London, W.C.2. 
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CHRONICLE OF EDUCATION. 


18 March.—The Standing Committee of the House of 
Commons decided that all the powers and duties of the 
Board of Education with respect to the medical inspee- 
tion and treatment of children and young persons should 


be transferred to the new Ministry of Health. 


25 March.—Annual Conference of the National Education 
Association. Report submitted that there were few 
signs of any well-informed opinion in the country to 


bring the Education Act into operation. 


25 March.—Prof. C. W. Oman (Co. U.) cleeted as member 
of Parliament for Oxford University. 


26 March.—First meeting of the newly elected. Education 
Connnittee for Cyril Cobb appointed 
Chairman and Mr. H. L. Liversedge Viee-Chairman. 


London. Sir 


27 March.—Visit of the King and Queen to the Central 
School of Arts and Crafts, London. 


28 March.—Conference of Wardens of Settlements, held at 
the Passmore Edwards Settlement, with the object of 
forming an Association to take part in aiding research 


into social questions. Address by Mrs. Humphry 
Ward. 

7 April.--Dr. P. D. Innes, Principal Assistant to the Chief 
Education Officer for London, appointed as Chief Edu- 
eation Officer for Dirmingham. 

9 April.—Educnation Estimates for 1919-1020 issued. In- 


erease of fifteen and three-quarter millions. 
grants trebled. 


University 


10 April.—Announcement that the Ramsay Memorial Com- 
mittee have offered £25,000 to the University of London 
to aid in the foundation of a Laboratory of Chemical 
Engineering. | 


American Soldier Students in Manchester. 


A number of American soldier students have arrived for 
the opening of the spring term at Manchester University. 
The party consists of twenty-four officers, thirty-four non- 
commissioned officers, and twelve other ranks. All or 
nearly all, have been at one or another of the American 
Universities and about half are graduates. They have all 
been in France on active service, and they belong to dif- 
ferent corps. A few will be on the medical side, but the 
greater number are to attend lectures and receive tuition on 
such special subjects as those taken at the Municipal Col- 
lege of Technology in texti'e courses and industrial adminis- 
tration. 
chemistry are among the subjects which will be taken up. 
Captain Paul V. Brown, of the Engineering Corps, is in 
command of the detachment, and the adjutant is Lieutenant 
Proctor. 

The men intend to form two baseball teams during their 
stay in Manchester. 


Engineering, meluding sanitary engineering, and 
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SCHOOLS, COLLEGES, AND 
UNIVERSITIES. 


— 


University College, London. 

The Annual Report of University College, London, has 
just been issued. Whereas in normal times the total 
number of students, dav and evening, amounts to about 
2,200, the report shows that the number last session was 
1,9541. This number included 21 offters and men who 
attended special courses. provided. for members of H.M. 
Forces and 67 who attended special vacation courses, so that 
the actual number of ordinary students was 983, of whom 
573 were women. The report further shows that the fee 
revenue last year only amounted to £15,581. as compared 
with a normal fee revenue of between £29,000 and £30,000 
a venr. War economics of every kind have been nain- 
tained, and expenditure his; been deferred wherever possible, 
The financial position continues, however. to be a ditticuit 
oue, and unless further help from the Treasury is forth. 
coming, there will be a deficit on the College Establishment 
Account of nearly £13,000 at the end of the current session. 

The report refers to the many War activities of the Col- 
lege, and shows that special courses have been arranged in 
all faculties to meet the needs of students returning from 
War service. 

The work of the Department of Italian, under Prof. 
Cippico, has been extended, and the newly instituted De- 
partment of Scandinavian Studies has made a good start. 
In these, as in most of the departinents of the College, the 
ordinary courses have been supplemented by useful public 
courses. "The appeal for funds for the institution of a Chair 
of Dutch Studies has met with a ready response, and the 
Committee charged with the matter hope shortly to cow- 
plete their work: they still require about £5,000. 

The total number of past and present members of the Col- 
lege who have undertaken War service now stands at 2,650. 
A final issue of the Pro Patria List will be published as soon 
as possible, and will inelude the names of 258 who heve 
fallen in the War. A War Memorial Committee has. been 
formed, and a scheme for the memorial will be issued 
shortly. 


St. Andrews University. 


The Trustees of the Walker Trust (associated with the 
University of St. Andrews), who a little over a vear avo 
awarded prizes for essays on '"" Praver, and whose invita- 
tion to all persons throughout the world to contribute essays 
for these prizes created great interest at the time, are now 
issuing an announcement of a group of prizes offered for 
essays on "'' Spiritual Regeneration as the Basis of World 
Reconstruction.’” The prizes offered include four students’ 
prizes of £25 each, four workers’ prizes of £25 each, and an 
open prize of £200. In the case of students and workers. 
the prizes offered are allocated to four divisions—one to 
Great Britain and Ireland, one to other parts of the British 
Empire, one to the United States of America, and the fourth 
to other countries. Those who wish to obtain copies of the 
announcement of the conditions and the prizes offered should 


apply to the Scerctary of the Walker Trust, Rothes, Mark- 


inch, Fife, Scotland. 

A representative selection of the essays on “ Praver " 
will be published in the autumn of 1919 by Maemillin, 
under the title ** The Power of Prayer." The volume will 
contain a study of the essays as a religious nnd thev- 
logical document by the Rev. W. P. Paterson, D.D., Profes- 
sor of Divinity in the University of Edinburgh. 


Birkbeck College, London. 


On the invitation of the Governors of Birkbeck Collie, 
London, Lord Haldane has accepted the position of Presi- 
dent of the College, in succession to the late Lord Alver- 
stone. 
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PERSONAL NOTES. 


Director of Education for Cheshire. 

At a meeting of the Cheshire County Education Committee, 
Mr. Charles Francis Mott, of Stafford, Assistant Secretary 
and temporarily acting Director for Higher Education to the 
Staffordshire Education Committee, was appointed Director 
of Education for Cheshire at a salary of £1,100 a year. There 
were 139 applicants. 

Mr. Mott is 41 years of age, was educated at Reigate 
Grammar School, King's College, London, and Trinity College, 
Cambridge, and holds the M.A. degree. 


New Cambridge Professor of Physics. 

Sir Ernest Rutherford, F.R.S., was elected on April 2nd to 
the Cavendish Professorship of Experimental Physics, ren- 
dered vacant by the resignation of Sir J. J. Thomson, O.M., 
Master of Trinity, who had occupied the chair since 1884. 
The first occupant of the chair, in 1871, was James Clerk 
Maxwell, who was followed by Lord Rayleigh, now Chancellor. 

Sir Ernest Rutherford was born at Nelson, New Zealand, 
in 1871. From New Zealand University he proceeded to 
Cambridge in 1893, where he took his degree as a research 
student, and gained the Coutts Trotter Studentship in Natural 
Science in 1897. Doctors’ degrees have been conferred upon 
him by several Universities. He has been Bakerian Lecturer 
at the Royal Society, Rumford Medallist, Barnard Medallist, 
Bressa Prizeman, and Nobel Prizeman for Chemistry. For 
nine years he was Macdonald Professor of Physics in McGill 
University, and then became the Langworthy Professor of 
Physics and Director of the Physical Laboratories at Man- 
chester University. 


Lecturer in Social Science at Liverpool. 

The Council of the University of Liverpool have appointed 
Miss Lloyd Davies to the Lectureship in Social Science. Miss 
Lloyd Davies graduated at Cambridge with honours in 
modern and medieval languages, and since then has taken 
the M.A. degree of Liverpool in Philosophy. 


Professor C. E. Inglis. 

The Chair of Mechanism and Applied Mechanics rendered 
vacant at Cambridge by the death of Professor Bertram 
Hopkinson has been filled by the appointment of Mr. C. E. 
Inglis, Fellow of King's College and University Lecturer in 
Mechanical Engineering. i 

Professor Inglis was educated at Cheltenham and bracketed 
22nd Wrangler in 1897. He gained a First Class in the 
Mechanical Sciences Tripos, Part I, in 1898. He was the in- 
ventor and constructor of certain bridges which have been 
used extensively during the War. His war services have been 
twice mentioned in despatches, and he gained the rank of 
major. 


The late Miss Edith Williams. 

Miss Edith Williams, news of whose death, after a short 
illness, comes from Paris, will be a great loss to educational 
circles in England and France. Professor of English at the 
Women’s Colleges of Fontenoy-aux-Roses and Sèvres since 
their foundation, Miss Williams was always an enthusiastic 
supporter of a true understanding and friendship between 
Britain and France. She founded, and was the first President 
of, the International Guild, which from small beginnings in 
her drawing-room has grown to be an officially recognised 
centre, with upwards of four hundred students, for French 
girls studying English, as well as for women of all nationali- 
ties wishing to study French. This work made her well known 
to many English teachers. 

Miss Williams also initiated the system of exchanging 
French and English student-teachers, and for this and other 
services to education she was, in 1914, made a Chevalier de la 
Légion d'Honneur, being at that time the only English 
woman to be so honoured. Miss Williams belonged to an old 
Quaker family, being a daughter of the late John Williams, 
of Dudley. 


Todmorden’s new Director. 


Mr. James Edward Cuthbertson, Newcastle, has been 
appointed Director of Education at Todmorden, Yorkshire. 


Mrs. Murray of Westminster. 


Mrs. Murray, Headmistress of the Burdett-Coutts and 
Townshend School, Westminster, retired at the end of March, 
after fifty-eight years' service. She entered the school in 
1861 as a pupil teacher, and has been head mistress for the 
past twenty-one years. 


Dr. Peter D. Innes. 


We learn that the Special Committee appointed to interview 
candidates for the post of Chief Education Officer for the City 
of Birmingham agreed to recommend the appointment of Mr. 
Peter D. Innes, M.A., D.Sc., Principal Assistant to Sir Robert 
Blair, the Chief Education Officer for London. This re- 
commendation has been accepted by the Birmingham Edu- 
cation Committee, and Dr. nies will enter upon his new 
duties in May. 


The Late Mr. Francis Storr. 


It is with very great regret that we record the death 
of Mr. Francis Storr, which occurred at his house in Meck- 
lenburgh Square on Tuesday, April 8. He had reached the 
age of eighty years, having been born February 28, 1839, 
in Suffolk. He was the son of the late Rev. Francis Storr, 
and was educated at Harrow &nd at Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, which he entered as a scholar in 1857. He graduated 
sixth in the Classical Tripos of 1861, obtaining the Bell Univer- 
sity Scholarship. From Cambridge he went to Marlborough 
as an assistant master, remaining there from 1864 to 1875. 
During this period he made himself specially proficient as a 
teacher of French and German, and from Marlborough he 

roceeded as Master of the Modern Side in Merchant ‘Taylors 
School, remaining there till 1901, where he finally retired from 
active teaching work. He played & large part in modernizing 
the work of the school, and many of his former pupils have 
attained to distinction, among the number being Mr. F. S. 
Marvin, now & Staff Inspector under the Board of Education. 

Mr. Storr belonged to many societies and associations. He 
was a Fellow of the College of Preceptors, an active member 
of the Teachers’ Guild, a member of the first Registration 
Council, and also of the present one during the first three 
years of its existence. He was Vice-President of the Modern 
Language Association, and Vice Chairman of the Women's 
Training and Registration Society. 

For many years after his retirement from school duties he 
was probably far more busy than most acting schoolmasters. 
Heis best known in connexion with the Journal of Education, 
of which he was the proprietor and editor for some fifty years, 
until it was purchased by Messrs. Macmillan in 1918. Under 
Mr. Storr’s able control, the Journal exercised considerable 
influence on educational opinion, chiefly in the direction of 
promoting modern studies. the professional training of 
teachers, and the establishment of a united teaching pro- 
fession. The claims of women teachers also received special 
emphasis, and the monthly “ Occasional Notes” were always 
marked by shrewd and sometimes biting comment, for the 
editor was not inclirfed to spare those who seemed to him to 
be standing in the way of educational reform, and against 
such people he wielded a skilful pen with a zest which he did 
not trouble to conceal. 

The conduct of his journal probably left him little time for 
general writing, but he prepared editions of Heine's “ Travel 
Pictures," Lermontoff's ‘‘ Demon," Bacon’s “ Essays,” and also 
a memorial volume entitled “ Life and Remains of R. H. 
Quick," in which he paid fitting tribute to one of his greatest 
friends. 

He leaves & widow and four children. One of his daughters 
is the wife of Mr. A. D. Lindsay, Fellow of Balliol College, 
Oxford. 
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BLUE BOOK SUMMARY. 


CIRCULAR 1102. 


The Staffing of Continuation Schools. 

In Circular 1102, issued on April 4, the Board of Educa- 
tion give some suggestions for the use of IZducation Authori- 
ties in planning how to staff their Continuation Schools. 
The momorandum falls under thirteen beads. It begins in- 
evitably with a consideration of the problem of supply of 
teachers, pointing out that a complete system of Continuation 
Schools, if started now, would require 32,000 teachers at the 
end of three years, assuming classes of thirty on the average, 
and teaching hours of twenty-four a week. The actual start 
will be gradual, however, and it may be possible to recruit 
teachers in stages. It is rightly urged that an ill-service to 
education will be done if teachers are taken from existing 
schools in any large numbers. Individuals may find the new 
work better adapted to their powers, but every transferred 
teacher will leave a gap in the clementary or secondary 
schools, thus giving rise to a fresh problem of supply. The 
Board hopes that teachers for Continuation Schools will be 
found among the men and women who have acquired a new 
zeal for social serviec through tlie experiences of the war. 

Happily, as we think, the Board is alive to the danger of 
trading upon the idealism of amateurs. It lays down the 
sound principle that the teachers must be paid properly, and 
directs the attention of authorities to the Report of the Com- 
mittee on Salaries in Secondary Schools. It adds that all 
the arrangements should be such as will not impede the ready 
transfer of teachers from one type of school to another. “It 
is in all respects undesirable that the teaching profession 
should be divided into watertight compartments.” The 
teachers in Continuation Schools should have common rooms 
and other amenities. 


Sources of Supply. 

It is suggested that these will be found, in regard to 
teachers of general subjects, first in the turnover of Second- 
ary and Elementary School teachers. Second, in the ranks 
of those educated persons who have been teaching in evening 
schools as a spare-time occupation and may now adopt teach- 
ing as a profession. Young men and women who have been 
conducting youths’ clubs, scout or guide troops, or who have 
been attending classes under the Workers’ Educational Asso- 
tion. Finally, of course, we have mention of the officers re- 
turning from the Army—that widow's eruse of all reformers. 
It is admitted that these sourees of supply are quite inade- 
quate, and the Doard rightly insist that the Universities must 
furnish the main body of recruits. Cogent reasons are given 
for this view, and it is added that the Board's regulations for 
the training of teachers will be expanded so as to provide 
grants for the training of graduates as Continuation School 
teachers. Universities are invited to submit schemes, and 
Local Authorities are asked to say how many teachers they 
will need at convenient dates during the next two or three 
years. It should be added that the Board point out that the 
professional training should be supplemented by some oppor- 
tunity for gaining knowledge of industrial and social con- 
ditions. ''The teachers of the people must know how the 
people do their work; they must know the habits of their 
homes and what kind of recreation they prefer in their 
moments of leisure." And again: '* In planning their train- 
ing courses, the Universities must come out into the markct- 
plaec." AN this is sound doctrine, for it is well to recognize 
at the outset that the new Continuation Schools for adoles- 
cents must be conducted and staffed by men and women of 


real and mature power. Let us have idealists, but no 
dilettanti. 


General and Specialist Teachers. 


For those teachers who are transferred from other schools, 
no long course of training will be necessary, but some will 
require short courses of further study iu the subjects they 
propose to teach. Discussions, lectures, and visits to fac- 


tories are suggested. Those who have not had teaching ex- 
perience, and whose general attainments are below some such 
level as that of the Higher Locals, will need a course of study 
in their subjects, followed by a full year’s training in teach- 
ing. This latter will probably have to be conducted on new 
lines by instructors who have given special attention to the 
problem, but some of the existing Training Colleges may give 
valuable help. 

The case of the specialist teacher presents many difficul- 
ties. In some branches, such as Domestic Science, Art, and 
Physical Culture, there are courses of training already pro- 
vided. These might be modified to suit the needs of tcachers 
in Continuation Schools. In technological subjects, however, 
the Board suggest that Local Authorities should institute 
full-time or part-time courses in professional training in the 
Technieal Institutes. "This method would have the great ad. 
vantage of enabling skilled craftsmen who desired to become 
teachers in Continuation Schools to receive instruction in the 
methods of teaching their own subject while studying also the 
general principles of education. These should certainly re- 
ceive attention in order: we may take the risk of having too 
many teachers who think that their own subject forms the 
centre and circumference of all education. 


The Experimental Stage. 

It is recognized that the early years of the Continuation 
Schools must be a period of trial, with some failures. The 
rural districts will be especially difficult to work, but the 
Board suggest that a grouping of neighbouring villages and 
the employment of visiting teachers may help to overcome 
the difficulties. It is further suggested that a wise organiza- 
tion and combination of effort may furnish opportunities 
likely to attract men and women of ability. In this sugges- 
tion we see the germ of a new development leading to the 
establishment of educational parishes, with incumbents 
charged with the cure of minds. 

Meanwhile the whole business of starting the Continuation 
Schools is attended by a paradox. The schools cannot start 
without teachers. Teachers cannot be obtained unless a pros- 
pect of reasonably secure employment is offered. The Board 
suggest that this vicious circle may be broken to some extent 
if the compulsory provisions of the Education Act are antici- 
pated by the establishment of Day Continuation Schools on a 
basis of voluntary attendance. Many employers are willing 
to help in this way, and the Board express the hope that 
Authorities will do their best to encourage the movement, 
since it will make possible both the early absorption of trained 
teachers as thev become available, and also afford excellent 
practising ground for those still in training. 


Aims of Continuation Schools. 

An important section of the Circular draws attention to the 
fact that Continuation Schools must differ in many respects 
from both Elementary and Secondary schools; from the former 
in the age of the pupils: from the latter in the educational 
aims of the pupils: from both in the restricted time for study. 
The younger students in Continuation Schools will be children 
in vears, but they must not be taught or disciplined in the 
manner adopted for ordinary school children. Instruction and 
control must alike be governed by the fact that they are wage- 
earners. The curriculum must aim at the cultivation of phy- 
sical vigour, the training of character, the exercise and de- 
velopment of intellectual power, the fostering of a civie spirit, 
and the quickening of imagination. | 


Conclusion. 


Altogether this is an excellent Cireular, marked by that 
note of enthusiasm which has distinguished several of the 
more recent official publications of the Board. We have even 
a quotation from Blake—slightly garbled, it is true, but still 
a welcome and refreshing thing to find in a Government cir- 
cular. Following the recent Memorandum to Local Authori- 
ties on ''* Schemes of Work.” this Circular gives still further 
evidence of the Board's determination to make the Education 
Act of 1918 a real measure. 


April 1919. 
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EDUCATION ABROAD. 


The United States Children’s Bureau. 
By Miss Julia Lathrop, Chief Children’s 
Bureau, United States Department of Labour. 


[EpirorraL Nore— This article, by Miss Lathrop, outlines 
some of the efforts of the United States Government to protect 
aid. conserve its child resources. Miss Lathrop is a well known 
leader in reform and a student of education and welfare work. 
She has been associated with Jane Addams, in constructive 
social work in Hull House, Chicago. She is a graduate of 
Vassur College, and in her leadership of the child work of the 
Bureau has introduced setentifie methods of research in the 
approach. to social problems. | 


For the last six years the United States Government has 
carried on work for child welfare through the Children’s 
Bureau of the Department of Labour, thus recognizing that 
the welfare of all children is a public responsibility. 

The last report of the Children’s Bureau sums up the results 
of six years’ study of the social causes of infant mortality. 
It shows that as the earnings of the father increase, the infant 
mortality rate becomes more favourable. The studies also 
demonstrate the great importance of the mother being at home 
with the nursing child, and show that the death rate is about 
double if she is obliged to leave the child to supplement the 
family earnings. Studies in rural neighbourhoods show that 
there is an unnecessary waste of both maternal and infant 
life because of the remoteness from physicians and nurses 
and the cost of securing medical service. 

Ignorance of the best ways to care for children exists among 
the rich and poor alike. The Bureau has reso to many 
methods of publicity, in order to make clear the rights of the 
child and the way to secure them. The second year of 
American participation in the War was known as Children’s 
Year. It was dedicated to educational efforts to secure an 
understanding of the care necessary in order to give the 
children of the nation a fair chance. This effort was especially 
sanctioned by President Wilson in a letter, in which he ex- 
pressed his hope that the work would so develop as to “set 
np certain irreducible minimum standards for the health, 

ucation, and work of the American child." 

The Children's Bureau enjoyed the co-operation of the 
Women's Committee of the Council of National Defence in 
the work of Children's Year. This volunteer organization 
represented more than 17,000 committees and &bout 11,000,000 
women. Its first act was a nation-wide weighing and measur- 
ing test of babies and children too young to go to school. This 
test was entirely voluntary, but more than 6,000,000 children 
were weighed and measured, and those who were shown to be 
under normal were referred to physicians, hospitals, or clinics. 
This simple test resulted in great increase in the demands for 
public health nurses, ¢.e., nurses who are paid for by the com- 
munity, preferably by public funds, and who travel from house 
to house upon call. Such nursing service is especially valu- 
able in the vast rural areas of the United States. 

The Bureau is directed to investigate the employment of 
children, and at the present time is especially directed to make 
the inspections necessary to secure the enforcement of the 
child labour standards set forth in Govermment contracts, 
which require that no child under fourteen shall be employed 
` at all, and that no child between fourteen and sixteen shall 
work for more than eight hours a day or six days a week, or 
before six in the morning, or after seven at night. 

It is recognized that the best child labour law is a good 
school law, and, as one activity of Children's Year, the Bureau 
is now carrying on a Back-to-School Drive. High wages and 
high cost of living have led many children to leave school for 
work, and the Children's Bureau hopes to be able to make 
plain, through the local child welfare committees which have 
co-operated in the previous drives of Children's Year, that it 
is to the advantage of the individual children and of the 
nation that children be kept in school now, and made ready 
to meet the exacting requirements of the years after the War. 
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OUR STATE INSPECTION. 
By A PRIVATE-SCHOOL TEACHER. 


ALL right. Very good. Quite fair. We were 
amused when the little man with the big notebook 
appeared during school hours the other morning. The 
head mistress was busy at that time, of course, but 
there he was, demanding to know the average number 
of attendances made in the school. Two of us buzzed 
round him. He was such a mild little man, and so 
eager to assure us that we were not going to be ruined. 
We nearly gave him breakfast, I believe; we felt so 
friendly. We might not be grateful, but we felt we 
had nothing to be ashamed of at X. 

A week later the little fellow called again, with the 
same reassurances and the same gentle manner, to ask 
another simple question. He said some people were 
"so indignant!” I think he did not like his job. 
Certainly I should not, would you? 

He will come to us again. We always did have the 
windows open, and we do not teach on the most 
ancient methods, so it will be good fun to see him 
popping in. Think, too, he comes from the Educa- 
tional Authorities! We are honoured. Cheer up, 
Private Schools ! . 

His visits have made me think, however. If the 
school is to be turned inside out and upside down, 
figuratively speaking, because of its grave responsi- 
bility, what of the mother? What of the father? 

In almost every treatise written about education 
there comes a word or a sentence, a paragraph or, 
more frequently, a chapter to say that the child’s 
beginnings are 80 important. Home training: the 
greatest factor in the upbringing of children. 

Then I ask, why do we not insist upon an examina- 
tion of every married man and woman as to his or 
her ideas upon the training of a child? It seems to 
me that the State could insist upon a definite course 
of instruction for parents soon after marriage. If we 
do have State education for children, let us have it 
for them before they are born. Often they must be 
born again, as every teacher knows, when they come 
to school! If parents were put through a compulsory 
examination on child nurture, perhaps the men and 
women of England would be le& likely to marry for 
fun? 


THE Science OF COOKING AND HkATING.—Às an undoubted 
gas-saver, the Florence Patent ‘‘ Record One-ring Table 
Cooker,'' introduced by the London Warming and Ventilating 
Co., Ltd., has quickly achieved great popularity, its many ad- 
vantages over those of various imitators being pronounced and 
obvious; but the inventor, Mr. A. P. Florence, has recently 
succeeded in combining with the '' Record " one-ring cooker 
the valuable addition of an ample hot-water service—sufficient 
not only for the washing of dishes, &c., but for a small bath 
for the children, as, whilst cooking the daily meals of the 
family, the ring is at the same time heating an ingeniously 
constructed boiler beneath the hot plate connected to a 
15-gallon cylinder. For the convenience of those without 
gas supply, the Cooker may be used in conjunction with a 
specially designed lamp, and for large establishments a 
larger size is made with a double hot plate and oven. 


A SENSIBLE Picture Saow.—Mr. Herbert G. Ponting's 
exhibition of moving pictures, taken during the Scott Expe- 
dition to the Antarctic, continues to attract large audiences 
to the Philharmonie Hall. No better afternoon's entertain- 
ment is to be found for children during the Easter holidays. 
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ASSOCIATION NEWS. 


Teachers Registration Council. 


Up to aud including Tuesday, April 8, the number of 
applications for admission to the Register was 26,500. 

Recent applicants have included many who are engaged 
in teaching in private schools. Such teachers should note 
that the Conditions of Registration provide that up to the 
end of 1920 admission to the Register may be gained on the 
ground of experience alone, without regard to academic 
qualifications or training in teaching. The experience sub- 
mitted must, however, be satisfactory to the Council, not 
only in its duration (five years being the minimum) but also 
in its character. The Council accepts such experience only 
as is shown to have been obtained in schools of good stand- 
ing. A form of inquiry respecting the school is sent where 
the Council desires fuller information. It must be under- 
stood also that where a school is accepted as a place whercin 
experience is valid for registration purposes, this acceptance 
carries no official guarantee, nor does it affect the school's 
position under the Education Act of 1918. The Registration 
Council is not concerned primarily with schools, but with 
teachers. 

Applications respecting the recognition of schools for pur- 
poses connected with State grants or pensions should be 
addressed to The Seerctary, Board of Education, Whitehall, 
S.W.1. 


The College of Preceptors. 


The Council, at their mecting on March 29, decided to 
invite private and other non-State-aided schools to apply for 
affiliation to the College, and the Standing Committees were 
requested to frame the conditions of affiliation and to arrange 
for furnishing to thc affiliated schools information and 
advice on points of interest, including the position of such 
schools in relation to the Education Authorities. It was 
referred to the Finance Committee to consider the question 
of drafting a pensions scheme for t»achers engaged in private 
and other non-State-aided schools. The following resolution 
was adopted :— 

'" That the Council feels that the unification of the 
teaching profession is seriously threatened by the inci- 
dence of the Teachers’ Superannuation Act, and urges 
the Teachers Registration Council to promote the policy 
that all registered teachers in efficient schools shall be 
eligible for the State pension.’’ 


The Council considered the progress that had been made 
towards the setting up of a Joint Educational Council, and 
referred the question M@taking further steps to the Future 
Policy Committee. The diploma of Licentiate was granted 
to Henry Hope Buswell and Leo William Thomas Cooper, 
and the diploma of Associate to Austin Henry Cooke, Annie 
Hildegarde Ludford, and John Rhodes. The Examination 
Committce was requested to revise the regulations for the 
diploma examinations, with a view to meeting the needs of 
teachers of special branches. Miss Bennell was appointed 
one of the College representatives on the Joint Scholarships 
Board. Fourteen new members were elected, and it was 
resolved that holders of the College diplomas desiring to 
become members should not in future be required to obtain 
the signatures of proposers. It was decided to arrange for 
a dinner for members and their friends in commemoration 
of the seventieth year of the incorporation of the College by 
Royal Charter. 

At the General Meeting, held on the same day, the reports 
of the Council, of the Dean, and of the auditors were 
adopted, and the following were elected members of the 
Council: Prof. J. W. Adamson, Mr. S. Barlet, Miss H. 
Bathgate, Miss M. Bennell, Mr. G. B. Bennett, Mr. A. D. 
Hardie, Mr. J. L. Holland, Mr. S. T. Shovelton, Rev. C. J. 
Smith, Mr. O. Sunderland, Mr. B. B. Thompson, and Mr. 
F. J. Whitbread, Mr. H. Chettle, Mr. J. Blake Harrold, 
and Mr. S. J. Walters were appointed auditors. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


— ÁÓ— 


Eurhythmics. 


To the Editor of ©“ The Educational Times." 

SIR,—No one, least of all M. Daleroze, has suggested that 
‘“ the bulk of the best music is in need of or suited for "' 
plastic movement. Very little music written for onc instru- 
ment is suited to another. The system of M. Daleroze is 
based on the common experience that children—indeed, not 
children alonc—learn best through the happy effort of creat- 
ing or re-creating. The very word Art, as opposed to Science, 
is understood as creative activity in the sense of actually 
making something to be apprehended through the senses. Is 
‘* Musicus "' satisfied that a sense of music is generally taught 
in schools at all? Usually, what is taught is the technique 
of the piano, the very worst instrument, because the pupil 
can master to some extent this technique without ever being 
able to distinguish musical tone at all. If a sense of musical 
rhythm is to be cultivated, it can be done only by teaching 
children first to hear musical tone and time and then to make 
something—a tune, a song, a dance, some sort of pattern or 
rhythm. Plastice movement can produce rhythm in time 
only, a musical instrument is required to produce tone 
harmonies., But the basis of musical rhythm is time, and if 
you can get a class to hear rhythms in time and to produce 
them with their bodies, they have gone a long way towards 
understanding and love of music. Song is another way just 
as good, but in how many schools is singing properly taught, 
or taught at all so as to make of the voice a musical instru- 
ment? Everyone has a voice, everyone has a body. Some 
will like to use one and some another for the making of their 
rhythms. It is quite certain that many who cannot sing in 
time can move rhythmically. l 

Most children—not all—enjoy eurlivthmics, it is best taught 
in classes, and any failure is immediately seen and felt. Eu- 
rhythmies is one part of a complete musical training as 
conccived by M. Jacques Daleroze. one way of entrance te 
the kingdom of musical rhythin, and its use is recognized by 
many teachers. t 

If '" Musicus ° will disclose himself to me I shall be glad 
to send him some publieations of the Daleroze Society, and 
when he has read them perhaps he will say what he then 
thinks. M. L. ECKHARD, 

Hon. See., Daleroze Society of Great Britain and Ireland. 
March 3, 1919. 


To the Editor of ** The Educational Times." 


Dear SrR,—Confusion is in the mind of ‘* Musicus " when 
he speaks of rhythm of movement as distinct from rhythin 
of hearing. All rhythm is movement, however complex. A 
conductor beats time for the most highly developed rhythms. 
It is M. Jaques’ vision of the physical origin of musical 
rhythms which mahes his teaching of such educational 
importance. 

“ Musicus "" is unlucky in his music-teacher friends. As 
a humdrum school musie-teacher I have found no means of 
developing musical feeling and teaching rhythm equal to the 
exercises of Daleroze—-above all, for the dull children. 

Rhythm in an infectious passion. A child can catch it best. 
along with his fellow-pupils in a large room, from his teacher 
while she plays. 

One would like to have '' Musicus " prove that anything 
formerly existed, except the conductor’s beating. at all 
resembling the movements invented by Daleroze. Compared 
with tapping. clapping, and marching they are not merely 
'" more graceful." but more truly educational. 

There are difficulties connected with the establishment of 
eurhvthmies in the eurriculum. and no doubt the Miss 
Murgatroyds are a nuisance. But difficulties and Murga- 
trovds are stimulating. 

ALICE WORTHINGTON, 
-13 Viewforth Gardens, Edinburgh. 
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SUPPLEMENT. 


SOME NOTES ON THE TRAINING OF THE TEACHER. 


The General Question. 

When the unification of the teaching profession be- 
comes an established fact. we shall probably look 
baek with some wonder at the time when teachers 
themselves were divided in opinion as to the necessity 
for some technical training in their craft. Certainly it 
is difficult to understand how teachers could ever have 
been found to maintain that their work required no 
technical qualification, but could be accomplished by 
any person of sufficient intellectual capacity to acquire 
a measure of knowledge somewhat in advance of that 
required of his pupils. The conditions which brought 
about this state of mind were probably derived from 
the fact that teaching has always been thought to 
depend for its success chiefly upon the teacher's own 
attainments, fortified by qualities which are summed 
up in the one word ''personality.'" The earliest 
efforts to provide training in England were not 
directed towards a training in teaching in the broad 
sense, but rather towards instruction in the details of 
some particular method. Down to the middle of last 
century, young men went to the British and Foreign 
School Society's College in the Borough Road for a 
short course of three months, during which they were 
supposed to acquire a mastery of the Lancasterian, or 
monitorial, system. Incidentally, no doubt, they did 
learn something of the general principles of teaching, 
but the main idea was that they were learning a 
method, and to this day the official term ‘‘ Master of 
Method ” reminds us that the Lecturer on Education 
in a training college was not so much concerned with 
the principles of teaching as with their application in 
the classroom. 


Training for Elementary-school Work. 

One unfortunate result of confining the training of 
teachers to those intended for work in public elemen- 
tary schools was to give rise to the notion that 
teachers in secondary schools were in some way ab- 
solved from the necessity of undergoing any training 
in teaching. This exemption it was sought to justify 
by asserting that the pupils in a secondary school 
came from an environment wholly different from that 
of the pupil in the elementary school, that more 
importance attached to the teacher’s own knowledge, 
that the classes were usually smaller, and that the 
secondary school existed to give a definite training 
in character, whereas the elementary schools were 
mainly concerned with communicating the rudiments 
of knowledge. The scepticism concerning the value 
of training for secondary-school work has been streng- 
thened by the circumstances under which it has been 
carried on. The University institutions have done 
their best under the handicap of a totally insufficient 
grant from the Board of Education, seconded by the 
still more serious drawback that head masters of 
public schools have openly declared their preference 
for men who have not taken a course of training. 
The young graduate who intended to take up teaching 
has, in the past, found that he could obtain an impor- 
tant post without any difficulty, provided that his 
scholarship and athletic record commended them- 
selves to his future Head. If he contemplated taking 


a course of training in teaching, he had to remember 
that such an enterprise involved an additional year in 
the University, with its attendant expense and, so far 
as he could gather, no corresponding advantage in his 
professional career. 


The New Position. 

A new situation has urisen by reason of the fact 
that the current Hegulations of the Board of Educa- 
tion for the Training of Teachers have departed com- 
pletely from the former practice of treating the pre- 
paration of teachers for elementary schools as a thing 
wholly apart from the training of teachers for second- 
ary-school work. In future, an intending teacher may 
elect to take as part of his ordinary training course 
such special subjects as will prepare him for the work 
to which he looks forward. This is a great advance 
towards the idea of a unified teaching profession, and 
although we shall certainly require specialist. courses 
of training, these will come to be regarded more and 
more as in the nature of additions or postscripts to 
the preliminary training which will properly be similar 
in kind for all tvpes of teaching work. The recogni- 
tion of the fact that there is an element of professional 
equipment common to all kinds of teaching is essen- 
tial if we are to break down the barriers which have 
hitherto existed between the various branches of the 
work. It is true that this common element is perhaps 
not yet very substantial in amount, but it is for the 
profession itself to provide a remedy by turning its 
attention towards securing a high degree of technical 
efficiency in all whom it consents to regard as mem- 
bers of its own body, for a profession does not exist 
merely to secure rights for those who follow it, it 
exists also to ensure the fulfilment of duties and the 
maintenance of a high standard of work. 


Specialist Teachers. 
In every case it should be laid down that the youn 
aspirant should secure a good general education, and 
a means of testing this will be provided as the work 
of the Secondary Schools Examination Council de- 
velops. The further preparation should be associated 
as far as possible with the Universities, and this ap- 
plies to general or form teachers in both elementary 
and secondary schools. In many cases also the Uni- 
versities will be able to provide the special courses 
required by those who intend to devote themselves to 
the teaching of one subject or of one or more allied 
subjects. This applies especially to English, Classics, 
Modern Languages, Mathematics, and Science. There 
will, however, be need also for teachers of Physical 
Culture, Domestic Subjects, Art, and Handwork. 
Although it may be that ultimately young graduates 
of our Universities will decide to take up one or more 
of these special branches, one can hardly suppose that 
in the immediate future the Universities will pro- 
vide the necessary instruction. The current Circular 
(1102) on the Staffing of Continuation Schools indi- 
cates one method of dealing with this problem by 
suggesting that the existing training colleges should 
be used to prepare teachers of this type. It is essen- 
tial to secure that such preparation shall cover a period 
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sufficient to ullow for the students' gaining a mastery 
of the subject and a general knowledge of the prin- 
ciples of teaching in addition to a special knowledge 
of their application in the subject chosen. 


The Content of Training. 

It is necessury to revise our ideas of what a training 
in teaching reully includes. In the past it was often 
held to be sufficient if the student had at his tongue's 
end some textbook phrases relating to psychology, to- 
gether with some approved maxims relating to what 
was called '" school method." This latter generally 
consisted of phrases such as '" from the known to the 
unknown," ''from the simple to the complex,” or 
‘things before words,” all much too condensed and 
definite to be accepted without question by an ex- 
perienced teacher, although they were imbibed with 
a somewhat pathetic fidelity by generations of stu- 
dents undergoing the process of ** training.” In place 
of such uninspired and uninspiring dicta, the young 
teacher should have his attention directed towards the 
ascertained facts concerning the working of a child's 
mind, and he should have sufficient knowledge of the 
scientific processes bv which these faets have been 
obtained to enable him to understand their application 
to his own particular circumstances. His teaching 
method must be peculiarly his own. He cannot, save 
in the most general way, adopt the methods of other 
teachers with any hope of success. It is this per- 
sonal quality in teaching which makes it, for the right 
people, an enjoyable occupation. The same quality, 
since it is essential, has been adduced with some show 
of reason as an argument against any attempt to give 
teachers a professional training, and this view has too 
often been supported bx the imanifest efforts of the 
training colleges themselves to turn out teachers cut 
to one pattern instead of turning out craftsmen en- 
dowed with the power of adapting themsclves to cir- 
cumstances and possessed of a knowledge of principles 
in place of a mere equipment of second-hand precepts. 


The Need for Practice. 

Before the teacher's training cun be regarded as 
complete, there should be ample opportunity for prac- 
tice under skilled guidance. It is an old saying that 
no training college can train a teacher and that the 
best it can do is to put him into a position to train 
himself. This is true, but there is no reason why his 
early efforts in the direction of training himself should 
not be helped by wise counsel from those of greater 
experience. As part of the training course the stu- 
dent should deliver lessons and help in the general 
conduct of a school. His efforts should be criticized 
from time to time, and he should be invited to pass 
his own opinion upon his performance. This latter is 
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highly inportant, for teachers are especially prone to 
lose the power of criticism since their work is carried 
on in the presence of children whose criticism is acute 
enough but is disereetly suppressed. Those who teach 
senior boys and girls in our secondary schools might 
often obtain valuable help and a measure of salutary 
guidanee by inviting their pupils to set down frankly 
and clearly their view as to the teaching methods in 
the form. In the practising school the criticism will 
be supplied by the regular members of the staff and 
by the supervisors of training, and the student should 
be ready in every case either to justify his procedure 
or to admit its failure. 


Supplementary Training. 

It is a fallacy to suppose that the training under- 
taken by a teacher at the start will endure in its effects 
throughout an ordinary teaching career. Further 
training wil be necessary to enable the teacher to 
keep abreast of new movements. Opportunity for 
such further training should be provided in the form 
of vacation terms, during which the teacher should 
be expected to carry out a prearranged programme of 
study, not necessarily on pedagogical lines, but cer- 
tainly on lines which will lead to a refreshment of 
mind and a new outlook on school problems. Thus 
the teacher of art might gain more by visiting foreign 
galleries than by attending courses of lectures on art. 


Summer Schools. 

The institutions known as Summer Schools are ad- 
mirably adapted to the needs of teachers, always pro- 
vided that the students are not led to think that their 
attendance is futile unless they carry away a diploma 
of some kind. The purpose of such schools should be 
not to add paper qualifications, but to increase real 
efficiency. Hence teachers should choose such schools 
as promise intellectual stimulus and opportunity for 
diseussion rather than those which offer only a short 
course of mechanical work. In '" mechanical work `’ 
it is not intended to inelude only handwork. Indeed, 
rightly treated, a summer course in handwork may be 
the least mechanical of things, while, on the other 
hand, a course of literature, taken in a narrow and 
formal way for the sole purpose of obtaining a certih- 
eate, may be worse than a waste of time. At present 
the variety of schools offered during each summer 
tends to grow, and this is a healthy sign, since it 
means that thert will be a wide choice available for 
teachers and more of their nuinber will be led to give 
up a part of their summer vacation to the gaining of 
new ideus. It will be an excellent thing if we can 
establish the practice, so common in America, where- 
by teachers will voluntarily attend summer schools as 
part of their year’s programme. 


FROEBEL SOCIETY AND JUNIOR SCHOOLS ASSOCIATION. 
A SUMMER SCHOOL 


will be held during the first three weeks in August at Westfield College, University of London. 


One 


Course will consist of lectures, accounts of experiments, and discussions bearing on ‘‘ Reality and Life in 


Education.” 


Handwork of the National Froebel Union—Nature Study, Gardening, Eurhythmics, Music, 


Other Courses will be on Handwork—for guidance in preparation for the new Diploma of 


Sight 


Singing and Ear Training. 
This year a few grants towards expensos will be given by the Council of the Froebel Socicty. 
Further particulars may be obtained from the Secretary, 4 Bioomsbury Square, W.C. f. 
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A SELECTION OF MODERN TEXT-BOOKS FROM 
MR. MURRAY’S LIST. 


CLASSICS. MODERN LANGUAGES. 
(By Professors WALTERS and Conway.) Poole's Grammaire Elémentaire ... see we 98. 
Greek: Deigma. A First Greek Book . .. 48, Poole and Lassimonne’s Textes et Questions: 
Latin: Limen. A First Latin Book. Fifth Part I, 2s. ; Part II ... 3s. 
Edition, 60th Thousand ... ; 3s. | Draper's Middle Method German Course .. 3s. 
Ante Limen. For Younger Beginners .. e . 25. Magnus's Concise Russian Grammar  ... 6s. net. 
Ad Limen. For more advanced Study ... .. 3s. De Arteaga's Practical Spanish : Pt. I, 4s. ; Pt. it Bs: 
o (By Sir Wm. SMITH.) Balshaw's Spanish Reader... m .. 3s. 6d. 
Initia Graeca, Part I: A one ioca Smith's Italian Principia, Part I, Ginna &c. 4s. 
Greek Course ae 4s. Part II, Reader 2. 4s. 
Principia Latina, Pt. I: A M e Elementary 
Latin Course.. i .. 4s. HISTORY. 


(Keys to most of the above books can be 


obtained by Teachers.) i Jenks's Government of the British Empire — ... 7s.6d. net. 
Smaller Latin-English Dictionary es tay. 9s. | Fletcher's England. In 4 vols. ... i Ts. 6d. each. 
First Latin-English Dictionary ... m ww. O98. | Thatcher and Schwill's General European History 10s. 6d. 
Classical Atlas, New Edition me a .. Ts.6d.net. , Lodge's Modern Europe ... Ee " 2. Qs. 
Smaller Classical Dictionary (Revised) . .. 9s. | Introductory History of France ... D wo 88. 
ENGLISH. | Smith's Smaller Rome and Greece TT 4s. each. 
(Based on the New Terminology.) : Hardwich and Costley White's Old D esbürnant 
Morgan's English Grammar, 40th Thousand ... 2s. | History. In 5 periods ... 2s. 6d. each. 
Kitchener's English Composition, 18th Thousand 2s. Menzies’ History of Religion — ... en - 6s. net, 


O’Grady’s Matter, Form, and Style, 10th Thousand 2s. 6d. 
(By Professor WEEKLEY.) 


SCIENCE, &c. 


| 
The Romance of Words... » n .. 8s.6d. net. Halliburton's Physiology. Fourteenth Edition. 
The i of NL Ps E: S | Revised, with an Appendix on War Diet... 16s. net. 
Bains. ur DUDEN Pu. ust. | Thomson's Study of Animal Life... ^ ... ... 6s. net. 
(By Professor WYLD.) | Gamble's Animal me ive ^ hs ... 6s. net. 
The Historical Study of the Mother Tongue  ... 9s. net. | Rogers's Junior Chemistry vee z e. 4s. 
A Short History of English a "T .. %.6d.net. | Russell's Volumetric Analysis  ... oa .. 2s. 6d. net. 
The Growth of English ... ae T .. 4s. net. | Leonard and Salmon's Exercises on Phy: sics ... Is. 6d. 
Mm | Clinton's Electric Wiring ... vs n .. 3s, net. 
Edmunds’s Story of English Literature, 3 vols.... 4s. each. Benson’s Rudiments of Handicraft i ll Vena. 
Student's History of English Literature .. 98. 
Boas's Shakspere and his Predecessors ... .. 63, net. 
Raleigh’s The English Novel, &c. a .. 3s. 6d. net. MATHEMATICS. 
Consterdine and Barnes’s Practical Mathematics 2s. 
AGRICULTURE. Pressland's Arithmetic... .. 3s. 
The Soil (By Sir DaxrEL HarL, F.R.S.) : i Langley’s Algebra : Part I, 2s. ; Part I.. .. 23s. 6d. 

e Soi MEL Ue m .. 6s. net. 
Fertilizers and Manures ... e. o. 68. net. Layng ji QM d ee = = 
The Feeding of Crops and Stock . Xx ... 6s. net. | Andrew s Omen? aie n US m aed 
Auld and Ker's Practical Agricultural Chemistry 6s. net. ' MISCELLANEOUS. 
cds d ele eeu ihe Garden ii s ^ t | Mill’s Realm of Nature ... Mi Lon .. Gs. net. 

HE UN Pe CER CT EI UT Wes HEN ase Minshall's Elocution = or .. 1s. 6d. net. 
COMMERCE, &c. | Brackenbury’s Primer of Psy ee m .. 2s. net. 
Abbott's Commercial Theory and Practice .. ds. | Jones's Primer of Logic... oo .. Qs. net. 
Warren's Commercial Knowledge e. 7 a. 98. net. Rappoport's Primer of Philosophy z ... Is. 6d. net. 
Poole’s Commercial French. In 2 Parts .. 3s. each. Shedlock's Art of Story Telling ... os .. Os. net. 
Hein's Commercial German: Part I, 4s. ; Part II 5s. i Norwood and Hope's Euer Education of rd 
Armitage Smith's Principles of Taxation .. 83s. 6d. net. ' in England ... 12s. 6d. net. 


Full Particulars of any of the above on application. 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE. 


JOHN MURRAY, 50a Albemarle St., London, W.1 
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REVIEWS AND NOTICES. 


General. 


The Book-keeping Teachers’ Manual. 
(5s. net. Pitman.) 

A good deal has been written on the subject. of Book-keeping ; 
in quality much of it poor, half of it very indifferent, and 
very little first-class. Mr. Kirton’s manual makes a notable 
contribution to the subject. The opening chapters reveal the 
fact that not only is the author a master of his subject, but that 
he has got to grips with the real ditticulties of the teacher. He 
places theory in its right relationship to the practical side, and 
shows us the ideal type of teacher. His types of lessons and class 
syllabuses are excellent. "The matter throughout is presented 
in concise and definite form without any attempt. to doginatize, 
and the whole is so arranged that one becomes almost fascinated 
with the topic—especially in the chapter on the History of Book- 
keeping. The Manual concludes with the examination sylla- 
buses and specimen papers of certain bodies which provide for 
the examination of students and professional men. It should 
take an important place among the textbooks of all really wp- 
to-date teachers of commercial subjects. N. 

The Modern Office. By James Stephenson. 
(4s. 6d. net. Methuen.) 

“ This treatise deals with those activities and processes (apart 
from book-keeping) which constitute the daily routine of a 
modern commercial office.” So runs the first part of the 
preface. Mr. Stephenson has succeeded in making a dry subject 
remarkably interesting, and his facts are presented in a manner 
both clear aud well arranged. Two features of the book—the 
test papers at the end of each chapter and modern ottice terms 
and abbreviations—should prove of real practical value to teacher 
and student alike. Correspondence is dealt with in a compre- 
hensive fashion, the examples given being carefully chosen, but 
the equally important subject of Filing receives only casual 
attention. The illustrations are disappointing ; the book would 
hardly be the worse for their absence. The almost obsolete 
copying press is shown, while the up-to-date Rotary style and 
types of mechanical Duplicator, &e.—so essential in a modern 
office—are omitted. One wonders, too, whether the author 
might not learn something from the modern oftice on the subject 
of handwriting ! F. W. N. 
'" Men of Science Series." Pioneers of Progress. By S. 

Chapman. (2s. each. S.P.C.K.) 

The popular style of this series may be judged from Mr. 
W. W. Bryant's observation, at the close of his interesting 
biography of Galileo :—'' Galileo’s sufferings must have 
hastened the triumph of Copernicanism. This triumph was 
inevitable in any case, just as practically all the things for 
which the Chartists rose in riot have since been peacefully 
enacted.”’ ! 


By C. H. Kirton. 


Of course, Mr. Bryant has to say that the oft-told anecdote 


of ‘* Eppur si muove " is false. Dr. J. A. Crowther tells 
the life of Faraday, of which Tyndall said : “ His work excites 
admiration, but contact with him warms and clevates the 
heart." Mr. L. T. Hogben writes the storv of Alfred R. 
Wallace—-* energetic man of science, courageous reformer, 
and a man of warm sincerity and tenderness." Each of the 
three booklets has a portrait of its subject. Intelligent young 
men and women will appreciate these biographies. 
Submarine and Anti-Submarine. By Sir Henry Newbolt. 
. — (7s. 6d. net. Longmans.) 

Books about the war may now be put into the past tense, 
and the annoying obscurities arising from the writer's regard 
for the censorship may now be cleared up. Neither of these 
things has been done in the case of this record, but we hope 
that Sir Henry Newbolt will get to work on a fresh edition 
without delay. His story is full of thrills and instinct with 
that zest for the sea which he so well knows how to impart 
Two schoolboys who have read the book assure us that it ia 
'" topping," and after reading it for ourselves we heartily 
concur. The illustrations, which include an excellent frontis- 
piece in colour, are drawn by Mr. Norman Wilkinson. 


| Lay 


Religion. By Henry T. Hodgkin. *“ Christian 
Revolution Series," I. (3s. 6d. net. Headley Bros.) 

It would pass out of our scope to do more than indicate 
the general aim of this very earnest and genial re-statement 
of religious views by a member of the Society of Friends, who 
openly names himself Pacifist in the 1914-18 sense :—‘‘ The 
forces of labour, the moral drive of the woman's movement. 
the student body eagerly secking for truth—all these and 
many more streams of aspiration and effort must flow into 
the river upon which we may yet be borne forth into the 
ocean and on to the City of God.” 

The '' Carpenter of Nazareth " is taken as the central 
inspiration. But, on the psychological side, many will doubt 
Mr. Hodgkin's doctrine of the * individual moral choice "' in 
the strong form he gives. '' The choice cannot be exercised 
by another," he says, and he repeatedly emphasizes a freedom 
which is spiritually extreme. : 


CIVIC AND MORAL EDUCATION LEAGUE. 


Summer School of Civics and Eugenics, 
CAMBRIDGE, August 2—August 16, 1919. 


The AIM of the School will be to give TEACHERS and SOCIAL WORK ERS 
and all interested in EDUCATIONAL and SOCIAL RECONSTRUCTION 
opportunities for studying and discussi the best ways of developing and 
maintaining CIVIC and RACIAL IDEALS in the Individual and in the 
Community. All interested in Civic and Eugenic Education and in Social 
Reconstruction are welcome as students. 


All Meetings and Classes will be held at the UNIVERSITY ARTS SCHOOL, 
CAMBRIDGE, by kind permission of the Vice-Chancellor of the University. 


CHEER NE, cuts et 


The FEE for the full fortnight's course, including admission to all Lectures. 
Seminars, &c. (except to the Advanced ‘Tutorial Classes), will be £2. 28. Special 
arrangements for those who come for & shorter period, or who take the 
Advanced Classes, will be announced later. 


Enquiries should be addressed to 
THE SUMMER SCHOOL SECRETARY, 
11 LINCOLNS INN FIELDS, LONDON, W.C. 2. 


COMPARATIVE 
EDUCATION. 


Studies of the Educational Systems 
of Six Modern Nations. 


Edited by PETER SANDIFORD, M.A., 
Associate Professor of Education in the University of Toronto. 


Crown 8vo. 8s., 6d. net. ^ 


THE UNITED STATES. 
By W. F. RvssELL, B.A., Ph.D., Dean of the College of 
Education, State College of Iowa. 


GERMANY. 
By Isaac L. KANDEL, M.A., Ph.D., Associate in the Ad- 
ministration of Education, Carnegie Foundation for the 
Advancement of Teaching. 


ENGLAND. T 
By PETER SanpiForp, M.Sc., M.A., Ph.D., Associate Professor 
of Education, University of Toronto. 


FRANCE. 
By AnTHUR H. Hore, M.A., Head Master of the Roan School 
for Boys, Greenwich. 


CANADA. 


By Professor SANDIFORD. 


DENMARK. | 
By Hanorp W. FocGur, B.Sc., M.A., Ph.D., United States 
Bureau of Education, Washington. 


Times Educational Supplement, —'' A really useful book.” . 

Atheneum.—" A valuable contribution to contemporary educational liter 
ature.” 

Scotsman,— Both valuable and interesting." 


Please send. for prospectus to— 


J. M. DENT & SONS, Ltd., 
ALDINE HOUSE, BEDFORD ST.. LONDON, W.C. 2. 


April 1919. 


To Messrs. EVANS BROS., Lrp., Montague House, Russell Square, London, W.C. 1. 
with a cross (X) on approval for one week. I will forward remittance or return the books within a week. 


(Mr. 
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. The Teacher's Worid. Mark a cross here........ 
and three specimen copies will be sent, ‘‘The "Teacher's 
World” is the most up-to-date and popular illustrated weekly 
for Teachers. Contains practical articles for Teachers of infants 
and junior standards, by leading experts. Describes what 
leading authorities are thinking, saying, and doing. An inspir- 
ation and a practical help. 


..1,000 Questions in Qenerai Knowiedge. 


Just Published. Based upon objects] and experiences familiar 
to every boy and girl. The book is divided into 50 Papers and 
20 questions, each set dealing with some special branch of general 
knowledge. The only book of its kind providing exactly what 
teachers need. Clear 
answers given to each 
question. 


-The Book of the 


School Garden. 
Contains all the help needed 
to make the School Garden 
a complete success. The 
whole subject is reduced to 
its simplest form, so that 
even the Teacher with little 
or no experience can work 
with the certainty of 
success. Clear and concise 


.. Address......... 


eneteaeeeecs 


INVITATION 


Messrs Evans Brothers, Ltd., 


Educational Publishers, invite 


(Ed. Times, May, 1919.]} 


The Woodworker Magazine. Contains prac- 
tical articles, illustrated by working drawings, prepared by 
experts, dealing with the construction of plain and ornamental 
furniture, Deals with questions of light carpentry, joint making, 
tool manipulation, upholstery, repairing problems, and every-day 
ditticulties, Published monthly, price 4d. Specimen copy free. 


The Music Student. Mark a cross here ......... 
and three specimen copies will be sent. ‘‘ The Music Student”’ 
appeals especially to those who desire to keep abreast of the best 
teaching methods of the day, and gives practical guidance in 
the choice of music for pupils. It is an inspiration to all who 
teach music and to all who love it. 


ee. .. Youth and Music. 
Place & cross here ...... and 
three specimen copies will 
besent. ‘‘Youthand Music”’ 
presents music from the 
child's point of view, and 
helps to make each music 
lesson more enjoyable, and 
each practice hour more in- 
teresting and instructive. 
It gives an enouragement 
to the children and helps 
to make their work a 
credit to their teacher and 


instructions are given, and themselves. 
many practical illustra- 4 : 
sip Ae Ape ei educationists, teachers, and all | — ERES 
: ; and Songs of 
sc Carpentry for who are interested in the Many Lands. B; 
Beginners. Every Mrs. C. W. Kimmins, 


eeevnevee 


teacher should have this 
new and unique book. It 
shows how teachers cr 
pupils may make simple 
articles of household use, 
Clear instructions given,and 
a variety of practical designs 
with working drawings. 
Thousands of parents would 
gladly buy this book for 


their boys. Invaluable to 
teachers of carpentry, 
58. 6d. net. 


Shakespeare 
Plays,with Songs 
and Dances. Speci- 
ally arranged for School per- 
formance. Music by Martin 
Shaw. ...... The Pedlar. 
The famous Autolycus epi- 
sode from “A Winter's 
Tale." Contains six of the 
jolliest of Shakespeare's 
songs, and two dances set 
to happy English music. 
With staging directions, de- 
scription of dresses, &c. 

28. 6d. net. Words and voice parts only (sol-fa and staff), 
6d. net. ...... The Fools and the Fairies. From a Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream. Includes eight songs and choruses, 
overtures, and three dances. With full instructions for dances, 
illustrations, and full music. 3e, 6d. net. 


Little Plays from Shakespeare. Complete 
Shakespeare Plays, each skilfully adapted to be rendered as a 
short performance ...... (1) The Tempest ...... (2) Midsummer 
Night's Dream ...... (3) Merchant of Venice. ls. each net. 


~ 


trainıng of young people, to 
look through the books de- 


scribed on this page. 


Kindly place a cross against 
the books desired, and they 


will be sent on approval for 
one week, without any obliga- 


tion to purchase. 


Founder of theGuild of Play. 
This choice book wins the 
hearts of young Musicians 
from the outset. The steps 
for various kinds of dances 
—gavottes, mazurkas, £c.— 
are first of all described by 
means of action pictures, 
These sre followed by a 
series of exquisite little 
dances, for which simple 
Rhythmic Music is given, 
accompanied by actual 
photographic illustrations 
and directions for the danc- 
ing steps. Twenty - four 
varied and delightful dances 
are included, the music 
being selected with the co- 
operation of Sir Frederick 
Bridge. Suitable for lessons 
in Musical Appreciation, for 
School Concerts, Class use 
and Costume  Entertain- 
ments. For children of all 
ages, Invaluable for pro- 
noting individuality, grace 
of movement and health of 
body. 7s. 6d. net. 


The Kingsway Book of Songs. These songs 
render a dual service to Teachers of Class Singing. They 
provide material for many picturesque lessons in Musical 
appreciation. They also supply a delightful outlet for the 
children’s love of song. Thirty Songs, by well-known Composers 
of children's Music, are given, including items by Martin Shaw, 
T. F. Dunhill, Dr. C. Hazlehurst, &c. Very suitable for class use 
and also school concerts. Several two-part songs with piano 
accompaniment given, 3s, net. 


Please send me by post the Volumes marked 


Poeeeeeeeh ese seseceose see sseseessete eee ose ee see 
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LITERARY SECTION. 


BOOKS AND THE MAN. 
The Gloom of Youth. 


* Then what can you want to do now 27 said the old lady, 
gaining courage. 

“I wants to make your flesh creep,” replied the boy. 

— PICKWICK PAPERS. 
It is of course well known that the town of Muggleton, in 
common with other erstwhile rural districts in Kent, has 
suffered many changes during the War. But I confess that I 
had not realized how great were the changes until I had 
occasion recently to visit the place. The farmstead of Dingley 
Dell has been used as the headquarters of a training camp. 
The pond has been drained whereon Mr. Winkle failed so 
lamentably as a skater. The name of Wardle is forgotten. 
But Muggleton remains; and it was in the village post-office 
and stationery store that I made a literary discovery, rivalling 
` in its importance the immortal one which Mr. Pickwick him- 
' self made at Cobham in the shape of an inscription on stone. 
My own find took the form of a battered and soiled manu- 
Script, written in a boyish hand, with marginal drawings 
. which were evidently meant to represent articles of food. 
: Sausages, dumplings, a Christmas pudding, and a gigantic 
salmon were to be recognized, all apparently having been 
. drawn in the intervals of literary toil. The manuscript itself 
bore no other signature than the word “ Joe,” and it is easy 
_to imagine my surprise when I found that it contained a 
first-hand narrative of a boy’s experiences at a boarding school 
‘in the early forties of the nineteenth century. The writer 
: painted a doleful picture of the place, writing with a kind of 
artless skill that carried the reader along without fatiguing 
: his powers of attention. A natural talent for arranging words 
. was combined with a shrewd instinct for selecting incidents 
. of a kind warranted to make the flesh of mothers creep, and 
every single hair of the scant paternal locks “to stand on end 
. like quills upon the fretful porcupine.” 
' The youthful author saw things through an unwashed eye, 
- his vision being rendered the more imperfect by reason of a 
: bilious derangement of the retina due to insufficient exercise. 
. A marked aversion from sudatory physical exertion formed 
the basis uf a criticism of games. The average schoolboy has 
his own primitive methods of dealing with physical indolence 
or water-shyness in a companion; and against these methods 
not even the claims of nascent genius, backed up by parental 
fondness, will serve as a protection. Our author had evidentl 
been through the mill, and the experience had induced, as it 
" sometimes will, a splenetic and morbid temper, which found 
. its vent in condemning the institution from the heights of 
egotistic superiority. 

The result was a picture which had a few elements of the 
truth, so placed as to produce an effect of distortion. School 
life is familiar to most of us, but few have experience of more 
than one or two schools. Hence the average father is unable 
to feel assured that certain things do not happen at all, merely 
because they were unknown in his own school. Upon the 
average mother a more positive effect is produced. Instead 
of shrugging her shoulders and observing that the school in 
: question must be “a rotten sort of place," she believes the 
strabismic picture to be true and forthwith begins to. exhibit 
` tremors of maternal anxiety. 

.  Pondering thus, I suddenly remembered the immortal 

aspiration of the fat boy in Pickwick, and the authorship of 
the manuscript was revealed in a flash. In his rare intervals 
of wakefulness Joe used to exhibit signs of & natural ability 
not to be despised. The internal evidence was perfect— 
the drawings of eatables marking the author's known pre- 
occupation with food, & characteristic which is even more 
manifest in & later book published under the author's full 
name. Above all, the impish desire to make our ce 
which is the chief note of the manuscript, as it was his sole 
confessed ambition. 

It is a pity that Mr. Pickwick never saw this work. One 
cau picture him standing in super-regal dar 6 and pro- 
nouncing to the author his tremendous verdict on Mr. Winkle 
— You're a bumbug, Sir." SıLas BERCH. 


REVIEWS AND NOTICES. 


Education. 
The Great War brings it Home. By John Hargrave. 
(10s. 6d. net. Constable.) 

Since Principal Griffiths's contribution, in his Presidential 
Address to the Educational Section of the British Association, 
there has been no more significant treatment of the national 
value of the Boy Scout niovement than is here provided. But 
the Principal’s exposition is a mere flickering moonbeam com- 
pared with the full sunshine of this enthusiastic treatise. Mr. 
Hargrave is himself a well known Scout Master, rejoicing in 
his totem-name of “White Fox," which he flourishes on the 
title-page. To some the work may sound bombastic and un- 
restrained, We are unaccustomed in educational books to have 
this Carlylean vigour of style. Apostrophe seems out of place in 
works that deal with what is generally accepted as an essentially 
dull subject. But Thring set an example that may well be 
quoted as a justification for Mr. Hargrave’s method of presenta- 
tation. Besides, however enthusiastic and optimistic he may be, 
he is reasonable, eminently reasonable. If he cannot get what 
he wants, he is willing to take what he can get. If we object 
that under our present conditions few will be able to take up his 
camp training, he replies : “Never mind, let us at any rate have 
the few ; and hope that by their example others will follow the 
lead.” As for his enthusiasm, he glories in it, and goes further : 
he deliberately and elaborately defends fanaticism, and leads us 
to understand that against our hide-bound conventions nothing 
but fanaticism will avail. 

The title is not a happy one, though it has its good points. 
The reader will be interested to know that what the War brings 
home is the need for an open-air life—a return to Nature. The 
noble savage is again set up for our admiration, and a rather 
better case is made out for him than is customary in diatribes of 
this kind. Rousseau would have revelled in these pages, and 
would have recognized the “ White Fox” as a kindred spirit, but 
much more acquainted with the real article than the artificial 
condemner of artifice. Among my friends who have given them- 
selves up to ethnology, and have gone to the ends of the earth 
to prosecute their studies, I find a strong, and not altogether un- 
conscious, bias in favour of the savage, as compared with the 
civilized man. Of this bias Mr. Hargrave is well aware, and 
makes full use of it. As a dialectician, however, he is apt to 
take a short cut, and assume a support that is not always there. 
On page 32, for example, he tells us that, “In the foregoing 
pages we see that eminent thinkers of many different types are 
all in agreement.” I fear that, if his opponents cared, they could 
raise quite as good an array on the other side. Further, he 
generalizes somewhat too easily in matters of psychology : as, for 
example, on page 335, where he says that “ ‘Great Spirit’ cannot 
thus be visualized.” 

The plain, practical, common-sense person may find a difficulty 
in speaking peaceably about this curiously unconventional book. 
He may not be able to realize that it is really dealing with even 
more rigid conventions than we are accustomed to in civilized 
life. There is a sort of wooderaft and camp pedantry as marked 
as that of the school and the drawing-room, and to be taken quite 
as seriously. On this point the White Fox leaves no room for 
doubt. “Half the failures that teachers and scout masters and 
boy specialists make are due to not taking things seriously." 
One is reminded of the St. Louis schoolmaster’s statement : ' A 
child is the most serious thing in Nature." The reader, be- 
wildered by the paraphernalia of queer rhymes, stilted boy- 
speeches, garish garments, approved gipsy and tramp slang, is 
apt to feel that he is in a topsy-turvy world where nothing is 
real. The key to the position is that the White Fox knows his 
ground. He is dealing with matters from the boy’s point of 
view ; further, he knows when that view passes into the view of 
the man, and is content to allow the growing lad to pass naturally 
from one to the other. A great merit of the book is that its 
author takes wide views; he has developed, by the very nature 


of his studies, a general world philosophy, including a religion. 
(Continued on page 140.) 
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" Be content with this world... Of this world we are 
certain. Here we are. Live. Be happy. Do not keep longing 
for what you have not... . Trouble not about the hereafter. 
You are sure to die and go on for ever.” Religion resolves itself 
into what Mr. Hargrave calls “ the great mystery.” 

It must not be supposed that the mind is neglected in the 
training suggested. What is wanted is “a happy combination of 
mental and physical training running side by side, and so inter- 
acting that it is impossible to separate the one from the other.” 
When this is kept in view, and when it is remembered that the 
volume aims at covering the whole range of human life, it will 
be realized that it is an important contribution to educational 
reform. Mr. Hargrave here does for the “back to Nature? 
theory what Mme Montessori has done for her own theory in 
her recent book, in which she seeks to apply it to children of 
maturer age than her scheme at first contemplated. But Mr. 
Hargrave has gone further, and has covered the whole field... He 
must not be disappointed when he finds that the immediate 
practical results of his book are small. If he contrives, as we 
hope he will, to get his views taken seriously, he may be well 


content not to trouble about the educational hereafter. He has 
done his part, and done it. well. J. À. 
Education and Social Movements. By A. E. Dobbs. 
(10s. 6d. net. Longmans.) 
Mr. Dobbs realizes that ** it is much easier to draw 


logical inferences than to weigh the evidence of history,” 
but, none the less, he goes very vigorously to work in draw- 
ing inferences; and we may say at once that we cheerfully 
acknowledge the skill with which he manipulates his his- 
torical material. We could wish sometimes that he were a 
little more given to summing up his results, for he leaves 
to his readers more than a fair share in the work of sifting 
out the generalizations he reaches. But, after all, our grati- 
tude for the abundant material supplied reconciles us to the 
additional labour thrown upon us. We accept Mr. Dobbs's 
view that two of his chapters, though apparently more 
apprqpriate in a book on economies, are quite in place here, 
for the whole argument of the book justifies their inclusion. 
It is for the good of our souls—we who spend our time in 
studving educational problems—to have it brought home to 
us that our subject cannot stand alone, that it has its roots 
in religion, in politics, and in economics. Mr. Dobbs makes 
an excellent use of the medieval view that education is in 
some sort an alternative to labour, and uses this as one of 
the guiding threads through the labyrinth of educational 
development. Another of these threads is the conception of 
education as a means of social advancement, and we cannot 
but admire the skill with which our author follows it up to 
the outlet afforded by Ruskin College. 

We wonder whether Mr. Dobbs is lacking in the power of 
artistic presentation when he deals with the social and 
economic conditions of the period (1700-1850) he treats, or 
whether he distrusts word painting and deliberately restricts 
himself to the more arid realm of baldlv stated facts. In 
any case he gives an adequate supply of the relevant data, 
and is very generous in his footnotes. The armoury he pro- 


vides will be found of the utmost service to all our educa- ° 


tional controversialists, whichever side they adopt. For our- 
selves we are willing to accept Mr. Dobbs’s thesis that, as 
the religious element was the main force in the earlier part 
of his period, ceonomies is the dominant element in the 
later. But Mr. Dobbs does not lose sight of the social side, 
with its cultural elements, and we are glad to note that he 
enlls in Adam Smith as a witness that even in these remote 
davs labour did not lose sight of the more human sides of 
education. A great many of the questions that trouble our 
modern teachers find here a suggestion of their causes: for 
example, the present increase in the attendance at our 
schools. We weleome his explanation of how the school has 
come to occupy a larger place in education than formerly. 
Indeed, even the most blasé reader of educational treatises 
will find in Mr. Dobbs's pages something to give him a 
fillip and stimulate him to further inquiry. We look for- 
ward with interest to Mr. Dobbs's second volume. 


Progress of Education in India (Vol. I. Edited by H. 
Sharp. (5s. 6d. Bureau of Education, India.) 

This is the seventh quinquennial review, and covers the 
period from April 1, 1912, to March 31, 1917. The Indian 
educational authorities appear to be a little uneasy about 
publishing such a big book in War time. At any rate, they 
point out that it is not quite so big as usual, and they fur- 
ther argue that '' in a country where little more than 3 per 
cent. of the population is undergoing instruction, the pro- 
mise of responsible government as a goal, and a substantial 
instalment thereof as an early step, at once raises education 
into the position of a factor of more than ordinary import- 
ance." They are right in regarding education, therefore, as 
deserving very particular attention at the moment. Thev 
are, indeed, in the same position as Robert Lowe when, in 
view of the increased electorate, he set about educating our 
masters. But surely no apology is needed for presenting 
this handsome volume to the empire. We know all too little 
about India as it is, and we welcome all such means of in- 
creasing our acquaintance with the conditions under which 
our fellow subjects live. The volume follows its usual form. 
so that comparison with previous issues can be made with 
the minimum expenditure of time. The general style of the 
articles is refreshingly human for a Government production. 
A specially interesting feature is the large number of photo- 
graphs of all kinds of educational institutions, supplied as 
a sort of appendix. A series of seventy-seven excellent pic- 
tures of various types of schools and colleges enables the 
reader to get a really satisfactory iden of the sort of institu- 
tions dealt with in the text. 


Welsh Education in Sunlight and Shadow. 
Williams. (5s. net. Constable.) 
This book contains 360 pages, and falls naturally into two 
parts—133 pages of text and the rest appendix. The dis- 
proportionate size of the appendix is to some extent con- 
doned by the fact that it contains many blank pages. Why 
they occur at this time of paper stress may puzzle the 
reader. Probably some printing exigency accounts for the 
peculiarity. A more real justification of the ample appendix 
is that Mr. Williams lays great stress on the important in- 
fluence exercised by examination papers in dominating the 
teaching, and is anxious to document the statements he 
makes in the text. He confines himself to secondary and 
University education, and finds much need for improvement 
in both. On the whole, he sees more shadow in the pre- 
sent situation than sunshine, but he is not without hope. 
His chapter on *' What it might be " points the way to- 
wards the sunshine, and certainly the reader is left in no 
doubt about the way he ought to go if the light is to be 
attained. "The book is a sort of more practical ‘‘ What is 
and What might be," and if it lacks the charm of the 
earlier work it more than makes up by its directness and 
vigour. The author writes as a Welshman to Welshmen. 
He wants Wales for the Welsh, and in particular sees no 
reason why the Welsh University should be staffed by Eng- 
lishmen, and grudges as lost to Wales the Welshmen who 
have attained to Chairs in the English Universities. In his: 
own contribution to the discussion Mr. Williams shows him- 
self to be master of the details of his subject, and he is very 
happy in the way he introduces actual instances in support 
of his general thesis. For example, it is very effective to 
be able to sax that '' there's only one Welsh graduate who 
took honours in Welsh and French in his degree.” Alto- 
gether a spirited and interesting treatment of an important 

subject. J. A. 


A Text Book of Sex Education. By Walter M. Gallichan 
(6s. net. T. Werner Laurie.) 

This work is meant for the use of parents and teachers. 
Its author is fully alive to the delicacy of his subject, as is 
proved by the formidable list of learned names that he sub- 
mits as approving of the need for such teaching as he sup- 
plies. The book falls into four parts: the first dealing with 
General Considerations, the second. with Scientifie Teaching, 

(Continued on page 142.) 
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* ANIMAL LIFE AROUND 
THE SOUTH POLE" 


Some Press Opinions of Mr. Herbert G. Ponting's Famous Kinema Lecture: 


From tho Daily Telegraph : 


' For intrinsic interest no moving pictures ever 
produced since the invention of the kinematograph 
can compare with these. 


* The tragedy of the story is relieved by Mr. Ponting’s 
entrancing studies of nature in the Southern seas and on the 
frozen continent. ‘Killer’ whales chasing seals, the seals 
themselves in all the intimacy of their domestic life, the gulis 
hatching and rearing their young, and, above all. the Adclie 
ne providing scene after scene of inimitable co- 
medy. 


* No history of the expedition, however bril- 
liantly written, could possibly enable us to realise 
what Polar exploration means as do these living 
pictures.” 


From the Evening News: 


** Mr. Herbert G. Ponting is telling at the Philharmonic 
Hall the story that can never die—the wonderful story of 
Captain Scott's South Polar Expedition, with new pictures. 
More than 100,000 British soldiers in France have acclaimed 
this great film of British adventure, endurance, sacrifice and 
heroism as the greatest of ail films. Mr. Ponting's 
brilliant Lecturo, which accompanies the pictures, is one of 
the mest thrilling descriptions of real adventure ever told. He 
Was the man who was there, the man who saw all that he 


Shows and tolls about, and who kinematographed the whole 
of the film.” 
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From Country Life: 

“It is a great thing for England that Mr. Ponting 
should deliver this lecture and show these pictures. 
Never before has it befallen that an Englishman had 
such a story to relate. 

“Mr. Ponting had himself been with the Scott Expedi- 
tion, and had taken these wonderful moving-pictures which 
enthralled his audience. As hc told their story, he was in the 
position of a minstrel of old reciting to his harp the great deeds 
of his Chieftain who could never himself return to tell the tale. 

'* There is no need for us to recount here the story which is 
written in every British heart, but it is well to remember that 
to the young it will be always fresh. That is.one reason 
why we should like all schools to have an opportunity 
of seeing these extraordinary films. 

‘A still greater reason is that the story of Captain Scott 
cannot be too closely or too widely known among the young 
people of this generation. It tells of heroism without swords. 
The boy who gets a good grasp of the extraordinarily hard condi- 
tions which the explorers had to face, and then hears how they 
were confronted with restless energy and unwavering courage, 
has got into his head such a lesson as no schoolmaster 
could teach or minister preach." 


From the Daily Mirror : 


“To see Mr. Ponting's historic film, and hear 
his brilliant lecture, is to realise what being an 
Bnglishman shou/d mean. Some people talk of a 
subsidised theatre. This should be a subsidised film. 
eid Ore than that, people should be made to 
see it. 
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the third with Educational Factors, and the fourth with 
such matters as The Menace of Ignoranee, Women's Part 
in Sex Education, and the Views of Modern Teachers. The 
book is eminently practical: the subject is treated with 
scientific precision, the style is good. Altogether the matter 
is handled in as delicate a way as is possible. Unwilling as 
most of us are to deal with this subject at all, we all have 
an uncomfortable fecling that we are cowardly in avoiding 
it. Accordingly, a book like this should not be passed by 
merely because we dislike the subject. Those of us who 
have any responsibility for the morals of young people must 
take some notice of the important issues raised in sex rela- 
tions, and nowhere could the subject be better studied than 
in Mr. Gallichan’s pages. Naturally the Educational Sec- 
tion will be of most interest to readers of this journal. 
There they will find not only a sensible treatment, but a 
very valuable bibliography. 


Handicrafts and Reconstruction. Notes by Members of the 
Arts and Crafts Exhibition Society. (2s. 6d. net. John 
Hogg.) 

The quality of this valuable book is revealed in part by 
the page of contents. We have an introductory chapter by 
Mr. W. R. Lethaby. who pleads for a return to the handi- 
craft tradition, pointing out that the very life of the State 
may be bound up with the survival of the crafts and the 
types of inventiveness and initiative they produce. This 
chapter is followed by others on: The Crafts in Education 
and Reconstruction, by H. Wilson: The Traditional Country 
Crafts, by A. H. Powell: Basket Making, by Thomas Okey: 
Weaving and Textile Crafts, by May Morris: Local Building 
Crafts, by Thackeray Turner: College Building, by R. W. S. 
Weir: Agriculture and Craft, by Christopher Turnor: Educa- 
tion for Industry, by W. R. Lethaby; Craft Workshops in 
Towns, by Laurence A. Turner: Small Associations for Sale 
and Production, by Christopher Whall: Local Societies of 
Arts and Crafts, by J. Paul Cooper; The Aims of the Arts 
and Crafts Exhibition Society, by W. A. S. Benson. All 
these writers are acknowledged authorities, and they have 
produced a book which is full of enthusiasm and valuable 
suggestions. Broadly, the claim they make is that art 
should function in our lives. '' The time has come when 
Art Schools should be expected to produce for service." 
This is sound doctrine, and may well be taken for a text by 
municipal and education authorities. The book itself should 
be bought and read by everybody who cares for the public 
welfare or who is weary of the somewhat pretentious and 
unreal claims of the kind of art work and art teaching which 
believes that beauty is only skin deep. R. 


Modern Languages. 


(1) Sehrit für Sehritt. By Hanna M. Oehlmann. 
(2) Andromaque (Racine). Edited hy E. J. A. Groves. 
(Blackie. 10d. net.) (3) Prise de la Bastille (Michelet). 
Edited by Louis A. Barbé. (Blackie. 8d. net.) (4) Tar- 
tarin sur les Alpes (Daudet). Edited by Walter Peirce. 
(Henry Holt & Co. and Bell. 3s) (5) Lectures Franenises 


(Ginn.) 


Phonetiques. Parv Paul Passy. (Heffer. ls. 3d. net.) 
(6) Selections of Russian Poetry. Edited by B. A. Rud- 
zinsky. (Blackie. 2s 6d. net.) (7) Fourth Russian Dook. 


By Nevill Forbes (Oxford University Press. 


2&, net.) 
(8) A Russian Vocabulary. 


By E. G. Underwood. (Blackie. 
9s 6d. net.) (9) Russian Accentuation, By E. G. Under- 
wood. (Blackie. 3s. 6d. net.) (10) A Russian Notebook. 
By E. G. Underwood. (Blackie. 3s. 6d. net.) 

We shall never develop anything like a standardized and 
permanent system of language teaching out of our present ex- 
perimental stage till we have clear ideas on the actual matter to 
he taught, as distinct. from the process of teaching it. What čs 
knowing a language? What, to begin with, is the position of 
the native in regard to his own spoken language ? He possesses 
(1) A very large number of the most frequently used sen- 
tences, phrases, and terms “on the tip of his tongue.” (2) The 


6b qa 7 . : 
Father's gone to the club,? repeats these sentences, as required, 


without the need of a moments retlection. At a later date, when 
mother has the vote and father has flown to the consolations of 
religion, the child easily forms, by analogy, the new sentences, 
" Mother's gone to the club,” “ Father's gone to church.” (3) The 
power to understand any sentence, however rapidly spoken. 

These are the three essentials as far as matter is concerned. 
We venture to indicate some inevitable inferences in regard to 
the essentials of method. (1) The first stage must consist of 
learning the most frequently used sentences by heart, however 
much this process may be disguised (as it wisely zs disguised) by 
the direct method of question and answer, and of acting, recita- 
tion, and singing. The pupil must learn to speak these sentences 
at the correct speed, for it will, it is hoped, soon come to be 
generally realized that asentence spoken with less than a native’s 
"pidity is a sentence mispronounced, speed being just as much 
a factor in pronunciation as, for example, stress or intonation. 
(2) The grammar will consist entirely of such explanations and 
paradigms as will enable the pupil to understand the structure 
of the " tip-of-the-tongue” sentences, with a view to applying 
the analogies correctly when forming new sentences. Matter 
will zerer be subordinated to grammar, as by postponing useful 
sentences on account of their grammatical irregularities, or by 
introducing useless sentences to illustrate grammatical points. 
(3) The pupil will be accustomed, as far as possible, to understand 
sentences spoken at correct speed. The teacher will put all 
questions and deliver all dictation at top speed, choosing, of 
course, familiar language, preferring to repeat a sentence till it, is 
understood, rather than lower the rapidity of utterance. (4) With 
a view to saving the pupil from forgetting what he has learned 
(chietly from forgetting words), and introducing him gradually to 
the literature, there will be “ rapid readers,” with vocabularies 
and translations ; or, failing translations, with notes to help the 
pupil over the hard passages. (5) With a view to anticipating 
the mistakes which arise by faulty transference of the native 
idiom to the foreign language, there will be, at a very late stage, 
a limited amount of zdiomatic translation from the native into the 
foreign language. 

How do the books before us stand the test ? Schritt. für Schritt 
is an admirable little Direct Method book with a carefully chosen 
vocabulary. But the tendency to be guided by a happy instinct, 
rather than by the rigorous application of an exactly defined 
principle, appears in the very first pages, in such conversationally 
useless phrases as; “Da kommt auch noch ein Wolf,” “Ein 
kleiner Knabe (a literary word, by the way ; should be Junge) 
Schmeckt gut,” “Wenn du mich fusst.” 

The Russian books we cannot entirely commend. Mr. Under- 
wood's Russian Notebook is an example of over-emphasizing of a 
detail of method—the fad about grammar by induction. One 
wonders whether such a book is ever filled in. Certainly not 
inductively, on each pupil’s initiative. No master would risk a 
3s. 6d. book in that way. Seventy pages on “ Russian Accentua- 
tion” are enough to appal the stoutest heart. We advise every 
pupil to follow the counsel, given by the author himself 
(pages 4 and 6), to note the accentuation of each word as one 
meets it in one's reader, till the correct accent is used spontane- 
ously. One could learn by heart many hundreds of sentences 
from accented Russian readers in the time it would take to 
master all these horrifying rules and exceptions. 

Mr. Underwood voices a common error in the preface to his 
Russian Vocabulary, when he suggests that Russian vocabulary 
is difficult in any unique degree. And in any case the com- 
mitting to memory of lists of words with English equivalents 1s 
quite the worst way to acquire it. The haphazard character of 
our present experimental stage appears in the curious omission 
of the numerals and the days of the week, two of the few really 
useful lists, because they can be learned by repetition without the 
intrusion of English equivalents. 

Mr. Forbes, with the long lists of isolated sentences in his First 
and Second Russian Books had already set us wondering whether 
the novelty of his method was the result of an original con- 
sideration of first principles, or merely of an instinctive craving 


power to form new sentences and phrases, on the analogy of | to be “up to date." We are forced to the latter verdict. We 
those he has on the tip of his tongue. For example, a child that ! Jaye allowed translation from the native into the foreign 


has heard all its life the sentences, “ Mother's gone to church,” 
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language its proper place. But when it comes to 3,500 lines of 
Iti... And besides, Mr. Forbes defeats the very aim of such 
translation, by deliberately “framing” very many of "the 
English sentences according to the rules of Russian syntax.” 
It is a pity, for Mr. Forbes has a great sense of humour. “Our 
housemaid is a Seotswoman ; her Jiuneé is a policeman ; they 
will be very happy” is one among many gems. 

Of the literary readers, Selection of Russian Portry deserves a 
review to itself. It is quite charming in every way. When one 
reads a piece of the delightful translation, one is amazed to find, 
on comparison, how literal it is. 

Turtarin sur les. Alpes and Prise de la Bastille are pleasant 
books, and the notes confine themselves to their proper function 
‘Of being helpful. 

As for Andromuaque, we have often wondered what useful pur- 
pose, linguistic or literary, can be served by such notes as “Voila 
ses yeux, sa bouche, et déjà son audace.” Cf. “Sic oculos, sic 
ille manus, sie ora ferebat? (Encide IHI). What a lucky thing 
boys never look up references! They wouldit. get far if they 
did. Another kind of comment in which Mr. Groves indulges 
is illustrated by the followiug:—"' Vous ne donnez. qu'un 
jour, qu'une heure, qu'un moment? Gradation descendant ! 

Hector tomba sous lui (Achille). Troie expira sous vous? 
(Pyrrhus) Il aurait mienx valu écrire, ‘Troie tomba sous vous 
et Hector expira sous lui’ (Subligny).” 

All the principles that apply to the teaching of the spoken 
language apply equally well to the written. What is essential 
is to realize that the spoken and the written are two distinct, 
though very similar, languages, and that, if we do not preserve 
this distinction, our pupils will no more learn to use either cor- 
rectly than if they began at one and the same time to learn, for 
example, Irish and Scottish Gaelic. This consideration makes it 
quite unintelligible how one with a reputation like M. Paul 
Passy’s can first remark in his preface, * Ce qu'on désire surtout, 
c'est, une connaissance pratique de la langue: arriver à la com- 
prendre facilement et à la parler couramment," and then proceed 
to serve out such conversationally useless material as this : " Car 
les femmes Wout point de caste ni de race . . . leur finesse 
native, leur instinct. d'élégance, leur souplesse d'esprit, sont leur 
seul hiérarchie.” 

Meanwhile, with all these points to discuss, our Modern Lan- 
guage Teaching is still oceupied with such questions as whether a 
vowel were not better called a “ syllabic,” and our Modern Lan- 
guage Review devotes itself with real zest to Middle English and 
Old French, to etymology and the “sources” (word as blest as 
“Mesopotamia ”) of Anatole France, to the dispute about the 
lambic or the trochaie basis for English prosody, to Dante and 
Walther von der Vogelweide. 


“Oxford Russian Plain Texts. ?— Select. Poems of Lermontoe. 
(ls. 3d. net.) 

Fortunately the text is not so plain a: the title would lead one 
to suppose, for the accent is marked throughout, and a text 
with accents is, for one who understands the first. principles of 
Russian pronunciation, very nearly the same thing in effect as 
a phonetic text. There are only a few words whose pronuncia- 
tion cannot be known at sight with the aid of the accent-mark. 


By A. C. Panagulli. (3s. 
key to above, 9d. net. 


]talian. Grammar Self Taught. 
net, cloth; 1s. 9d., paper. 
Marlborough.) 

These books are intended to aid the private student. A 
concise and simple arrangement of the rules, accompanied 
by well chosen examples and extracts from Italian authors, 
is further supplemented by a list of idioms and a useful 
vocabulary. In the second edition, some recapitulatory tests 
are added, with passages for reading practice. An execllent 
example of this well known series of language manuals. 

O. C. 

English. 


Essays on Goldsmith by Scott, Macaulay, and Thackeray, 
with Selections from his Works. By G. E. Hadow and 
C. B. Wheeler. (2s. 6d. Clarendon Press.) 
A useful compendium, containing good selections from 
Goldsmith’s prose and poetry, with copious notes. 


* English Classical Authors, —(1) Spenser's Faery Queene 


(Book V). Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by 
Alfred B. Gough. (3s. net.) (2) Carlyle: Past and 
Present. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by 


A. M. D. Hughes. (3s. 6d. net.) (Clarendon Press.) 
These are scholarly editions, and, with their lengthy intro- 
ductions and copious notes, will be welcomed by all students 
of literature. 

" Annotated English. Texts. —4(1)  Macaulag^s Essay on 
William Pitt the Younger. Edited by W. K. Leask. 
(1s. 6d. net.) (2) Childe Harold's Pilgrimage. Edited 
by David. Frew. (2s. net.) C9 Macaulay's Life of 
Johnson. Edited by John Downie. (1s. 6d. net.) 
(4) Spenser's Faery Queene (Book II). Edited by 
W. K. Leask. (2s. net.) (5) Scott's Lord of the Isles. 
Edited by W. K. Leask. (1s. 6d. net.) (6) Tennyson : 
The Coming of Arthur and The Passing of Arthur. 
Edited by David Frew. (9d. net.) (Blackie.) 

Useful editions without any special features, containing 
the usual introductions and notes. 


The New Chivalry and other Poems. By the Rev E. E. 


Bradford, D.D. (Kegan Paul.) 
Dr. Bradford we know ns a writer of melodious verse. 


The present volume contains many elegant and = musical 
numbers. Yet the subject-matter of many of the poems is 
unusual. "' Bov love." as Dr. Bradford would interpret it, 
max have * more in it of Christ than Socrates," but to find 

a succession of poems to ` Hilary," ©“ Frederick," '* Frank," 

'"* Will," and others is not common in English. verse. We 

imagine the boys themselves, if they exist, looking rather red 

and sheepish. We think on the whole we prefer the ardent 
robust lustiness of the seventeenth century lyrists. 

" Pitt Press Series. — Milton : Areopayitica. With a Com- 
mentary by Sir Richard Jebb. (Cambridge University 
Press.) 

The inclusion of Jebb's Commentary makes this edition 
of notable value to students of literature. 

My Country. A Textbook in. Civics and Patriotism for 
Young Americans. By Grace Turkington. (Ginn.) 

A book in which the big drum of Liberty is thumped 
with most resounding blows. With its numerous headlines 
on every page and the constant reiteration of the '' great- 
ness " of the country, it may perhaps achieve its purpose 
with voung Americans. It may be possible to teach 
patriotism in this way, but Englishmen will prefer less 
noisy methods. 

'* Practical Hints for Junior Teachers." —(1) Reading a 
recitation. (2) The Gaggraphy Lesson. (6d. net each. 
E. Arnold. 

Books on School Method of late years have tended to be- 
come so diffuse and general, and so pretentious in many 
cases, that it is refreshing to read these little booklets, with 
their sound, simple, and direct advice to young teachers. 
" The Geography Lesson " is especially good. We shall 
look for an extension of the series, and hope that succeeding 
authors will not in modesty remain anonymous. Teachers 
old and young may read these with profit. 


‘English Literature for Secondary Sehools.' —(1) David 
Copperfield (abridged). — Edited. by H. A. Treble. 


(1s. 3d. net.) (2) Hindu Tales from the Sanskrit. By 
S. M. Mitra. (1s. 6d. net.)  (Macmillan.) 

These maintain the standard of a useful series. Each 
contains notes and exercises, and is sufficient for one term's 
work. E. E P. 

We welcome the first issue of a new publication bearing 
the title English. It is designed to promote the right us 
of our mother tongue by ` readers and writers, Government 
officials, teachers and preachers, authors, Journalists, busi- 
ness men, publie speakers, private students, and all lovers 
of the English. language at home and abroad." If all the 
beneficiaries respond as they should, the success of the new 
journal is assured. Tt is published by P. Maenamara, Bar- 
ham House, Handel Street, London, W.C.1, and the price 
per month is sixpence net. 
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HARRAP'S LATEST PUBLICATIONS. 


EDUCATING BY STORY-TELLING. Just Read 


Showing the Value of Story-telling asan Educational Tool for the Use of all 
Workers with Children. By KATHERINE DUNLAP CATHER, Size 84 by 
54 inches. 448 pages. 7s. 6d. net. 

An important feature of this most valuable book is the Bibliographies. Every 
section has its list of helpful sources ; and there is an extensive list of the best 
books containing suitable material for the Story-teller. Most helpful of all isa 
unique bibliography of stories for eight years of a child's life, carefully graded 
and arranged under suitable months of each year. 


AN IMPORTANT NEW BOOK. 


THE HISTORY OF ARYAN RULE IN INDIA. 
From the Barliest Times to the Death of Akbar. By E. B. HaAvELL. With 
Photogravure Frontispiece. 32 Full-page Plates and Maps, &c., and Full 
Index. 620 pages. Gilt top, 15s. net. Also in Half Morocco, Ws. net. 


* An informing and illuminating work for which Students and Politicians 
should be profoundly grateful. Many illustrations of Indian Art and Architec- 
ture add to its value and interest." — V orkshire Post. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE HISTORY OF SCIENCE. 
By Dr. WALTER LIBBY, M.A. With Eight Illustrations. Size 74 by 5 in. 
304 pages, 5s. net. 


“ Efficiently written, and free from excessive detail."—Saturday Review. 


HARRAP'S INTRODUCTORY ALGEBRA. 
By WILLIAM FARQUHARSON, M.A., Daniel Stewart's College, Edinburgh. 
Crown 8vo, 180 pages, with Answers, 2s, net. Also without Answers, 1s. 9d. 
net. 

From the Principal of a Preparatory School :—'' Farquharson's Algebra is 
first-rate, and I shall put &n order through in due course. I hope the book will 
have the success it deserves, for of the large number of elementary Algebras I 
in my search for something suitable for beginners, this is theonly 
one that ap to have realized and provided for theextraordinary difficulty of 
the subject for small boys.” 


ENGLISH EXTRACTS AND EXERCISES. 
For Comparative Study and Training in Composition. ByF. H. PRITCHARD, 
Lecturer in Literature at the Municipal Technical School, Devonport. Large 
Crown 8vo, 256 paxes, 2s. 6d. net. 


An admirable practice-book in English for lower and middle forms in secondary 
schools, and for upper classes in primary schools. The main ides is to centre all 
the week's work in English round a suitable extract. The exercises are abun- 
dant, and in many cases novel in character. No essential point in elementary 
English is left untouched, and wherever possible opportunity is taken to 
stimulate interest in the author or extract under consideration. 


A FIRST SPANISH COURSE. 
By Profs. E. C. HILLS and J. D. M. FoRp. With exercises and vocabularies. 
Crown 8vo, 340 pages, 4s. 6d. net. Key, for Teachers only, 5s. 3d. net. 


This easier course is designed for much younger pupils than the Author's 
previous work. 

* A prominent feature is the RESUMEN GRAMATICAL in Spanish at the end of 
each lesson."— The Journal of Education. 


LIBRO DE LECTURA PARA PRINCIPIANTES. 
Edited by E. MAURER, Reading School. With Vocabulary and Exercises, 
Small Crown 8vo, limp, 160 pages, 2s. net. 


A SCHOOL GRAMMAR OF PRESENT-DAY FRENCH. 
By J. E. Mansion. Crown 8vo, 256 pages, 3s. 6d. net. (Just ready 


A new reference French grammar for middle &nd senior forms, special 
features of which are the stress laid on fundamental principiea: and careful 
differentiation between the normal constructions of the language and those 
which belong to, emotional, colloquial, or literary expression. 


HARRAP'S BILINGUAL SERIES 


General Editor—J. E. Mansion. 
Each Book price ls. 6d. net. 


Modern Lan Readers for the student who wishes to enlarge his vocabulary 
t h ami Pd Each book consists of & carefully selected story, or other 
suitable material, with text and translation on oppone pages and a few Notes. 
The Series will include books in all the principal languages. 


s FIRST ANNOUNCEMENT. 


A. Daudet: Lettres de mon Moulin (Selected). (Ready) 
E. About: Les Jumeaux de l'Hôtel Corneille. (Ready) 
WwW. W, Jacobs: Selected Stories. (Jn the Press) 


E. A. Poe: The Gold Bug. rar UR 
J. 8. Key worth : French for the veller. 
V. B. Ibáfiez : La Corrida. (Jn the Press) 


WwW. W. Jacobs: Selected Stories. (Jn the Press) 
J.8. Keyworth : Spanish for the Traveller. 


M. Bandello: The Story of Romeo and Juliet. (Zn the Press) 
W. W. Jacobs: Sel Stories. (Jn the Press) 
J.8. Keyworth Italian for the Traveller. 


F. Gerstácker: Germélshausen. (In the Press) 
T. W. Storm : Immensee. (Jn the Press) 

WwW. W. Jacobs: Selected Stories. 

J.8. Keyworth : German for the Traveller. 


Pushkin : Selected Tales. 
W. W. Jacobs : Selected Stories 


J. 8. Keyworth: Russian for the Traveller. 


The volumes are of handy size for the pocket—64 x 4 ins, 
pages, bound in stiff paper cover. Price 1s. 6d. net. 


FRENCH. 


RUSSIAN. 


Each contains 128 


od 
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UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 
MATRICULATION EXAMINATION. 


ENGLISH PAPERS 


September 1915—June 1918 
Bound up together. 1s. 6d. net. Postage, 2d. 


* * Li * 
ARITHMETIC AND ALGEBRA 


(with Answers). 


GEOMETRY AND MECHANICS 


ALONG WITH 


MATHEMATICS MORE ADVANCED: 


(with Answers). 
September 1915—June 1918, 


Bound up together. 2s. net. Postage, 8d. extra. 
THE STUDENT'S GUIDE 


Making the Most of One'e Mind. 
By Jonw ADAMS, M.A., B.8c., LL.D. 
(Professor of Education in University of London). | 


The Times Educational Supplement.—'* Dr. Adams has written an admir- 
anle book, and a student may be regarded as fortunate who avails himself of its 
wisdom.” 

The Teacher's World.—'' Prof. Adams combines in a rare and refreshing 
manner the wisdom of a philosopher with the acumen and practical skill of a 


man of affairs.” 
4s. 6d. net. Postage, 5d. 


Fifth Impression. 
EVERYMAN'S CHEMISTRY 
The Ohemist'e point of view and his recent work told for 
the Layman 
By ErLwoop ENDRICK. 


The Times, in a two column review.” — We commend the volume heartily to a 
wide circle of readers." . 

Dr. J. L, PATON, of Manchester.—'' I think the book ought to be distinctly 
useful in the attempt to familiarize our young boys, especially classical boys 
with some of the staple processes of the application of chemistry to production 
and the methods of scientific discovery. It is quite a live book." 


With Illus. 8s. 6d. net. Postage, 6d. extra. 


A SCHOOL CHEMISTRY 


By W. H. RADCLIFFE, B.Bc., F.C.8., 
(Chemistry Master of Tenison Schools). 


Part I. 36. Part II. 1s. 6d. 


A SHORT HISTORY of MODERN EUROPE 
From the French Revolution to the Great War. 
By EvGENE L. Has8LUCK, B.A. 


With many specially prepared maps. 3e. 
A SHORT HISTORY of MODERN 
ENGLAND 


By FREDERICK BRADSHAW, M.A., D.8c. 
With maps. 3e. 


MATRICULATION ENGLISH COURSE 


By B. J. SPARKS, B.A., B.8c. 
Senior English Master " Icone Secondary Schools. 
oth, 3e. 


A Fascinating Study of World History. 


GEOGRAPHY AND WORLD POWER 


By JAMES FATRGRIEVE, M.A., F.R.G.S. 
of the London Day Training College. 


With 80 Illus, New Impression, 4s. net. Postage, 5d. 


NEW REGIONAL GEOGRAPHIES 


By LEONARD Brooxs, M.A., F.R.G.S. Edited by JAMES FAIRGRIEYVE, 
Vol. I: AMERICA. 
Vol. II: ASIA AND AUSTRALASIA. 


Ready. 3s. 6d. each, with large number of original illustrations. 


Vol. III: EUROPE AND AFRICA. 


Will be issued as soon as the new boundaries are settled. 


+ * * * 
THE BRITISH ISLES 
With new Illus. Now ready. 2s. 6d. 
Other Vols. in active preparation. 


ECONOMIC GEOGRAPHY of the BRITISH | 
EMPIRE | 


AM B. THURSTON, B.Sc. 
G phy aster at Kilburn Grammar School. 
Ý ith specially prepared maps and tables. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON PRESS, 
18 Warwick Square, London, E.C. 4. 
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“ Class Books.''—Oral and Written Exercises in English 
Composition. By R. S. Wood. (Primary Book, 6d.; 
Junior, 7d.; Intermediate, 8d.; Senior, 9d. Macmillan.) 

Contains copious exercises on traditional lines. 


By J. S. Norman. (1s. 6d. net. 
Yearbook Press.) 

A suitable little compendium for those who intend to take 
a language course. 

The PupiUs Classbook of English. Composition (Book I). 

By E. J. S. Lay. (1s. 6d.) 

The author is a prolific writer of classbooks, and seems 
3n danger of degenerating into what a former Chief Inspeetor 
of Schools called a '' universal expert." Apparently his 
books are intended to dispose entirely of any necessity for a 
class teacher. This book professes to instruct the child how 
to write '' nice stories and beautiful letters.” A few poems 
‘masquerade as ‘ Pleasant Thoughts Worth Remembering," 
while there is much gushing verbiage about ‘ jolly games.” 
** Tf-I-were "' stories, when suddenly " stories, and a 
“t Little Dictionary "" is appended. The author's stated aim 
as to accustom the pupils habitually '* to do more for them- 
selves," but we think ourselves that a teacher's personal 
directions are of infinitely more value than the pseudo- 
simplicity of the directions in books of this type. 

*'* The Kingsway “—(1) The Kingsway Book of 
Famous Erplorers. By R. J. Finch, F.R.G.S. 
(2) The Kingsway Book of Geography Stories. By 
R. J. Finch, F.R.G.S. (3) Tests of Progress: English. 
(Pupil’s Book, 1s. net; Teacher's Book, 2s. net.) 
(4) Tests of Progress: Arithmetic. (Pupil's Book, 1s. 
net; Teacher's Book, 2s. net.) (5) Little Plays from 
Shakespeare. Short acting versions for young poople. 
‘(a) ^" The Tempest.” (1s. net.) (b) * Midsummer 
Night's Dream." (1s. net.) (Evans Bros.) 

‘Messrs. Evans Bros. are making an enterprising attempt 
‘to capture the market in the matter of books for class 
'teachers. The bateh before us is of uneven merit. "The 
geography books are concisely written and the matter well 
selected, but the compiler's advice to teachcr to turn them- 
selves into mechanical gramophonie retailers of the subject- 
‘matter is to be deplored. We would prefer to sce the same 
‘matter in School Readers. Such books as these encourage 
the lazy class teacher and stultify all effort on the part of 
‘the conscientious teacher. 

The '' Tests of Progress ° are, suitable for older scholars. 
‘The English tests are traditional, and the arithmetic tests 
are up to date and even ultra-modern. They savour more 
of '' smartness " than real scholarship, but are rightly not 
confined to arithmetic in its narrower conception. 

The '' Little Plays " are somewhat daring truncations of 
Shakespeare. We are dubious of the value of Shakespeare 
to children of the age for whom these are apparently in- 
tended, and we are old-fashioned enough to prefer ** Lambs’ 


English. Grammar. 


ee 


Series. 


Tales” to any of these abridgments. F. F. P. 
The Story of Dr. Johnson. Being an Introduction to Bos- 
well's ** Life." By S. C. Roberts. Illustrated. (4s. 6d. 


net. Cambridge University Press.) 

Mr. Roberts has done his work well. He need not fear tho 
erities; this is no mere Boswell abridged, but is complete in 
itself. Intended primarily for younger readers, it will ap- 
peal to all literary students. It is well written, and in its 
pages Johnson the boy, the man, the critic, the friend, and 
the traveller lives again. Beautifully produced, with many 
full-page illustrations and portraits, we know of no better 
introduction to this dominant character of a brilliant period. 
“ The Poetry and Life Series.'"—Johnson and Goldsmith 

and their Poetry. By W. H. Hudson. (ls. 6d. net. 
Harrap.) 

À good addition to this well known series. The book 
naturally contains more of Goldsmith than of Johnson, who 
is not always remembered as a poet. Each author is dealt 
with biographically and critically according to the plan of 
the '' Poetry and Life " series, which is to emphasize the 

:relation of personality to production. 
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Mathematics. 


Miaemonte Notation for Engineering Formulae, Report of the 
Science Committee of the Concrete Institute. With Ex- 
planatory Notes by E. Fiander Etchells. (6s. 3d. net, post 
free. London: E. & F. N. Spon. New York: Spon & 
Chamberlain.) | | 

As long ago as 1907 Mr. E. Fiander Etchells, Assoc. M. Inst. C. E., 

&e., formulated the main principles of the standard system of 

notation which is advocated in the pages of the present volume. 


His pioneer work met with the approval, and also with the 
active support, of the Science Standing Committee of the Con- 
crete Institute, several of whose members assisted in the develop- 
ment of the primary conception. On Mr. Etchells naturally has 
devolved the responsibility of putting into a form suitable for 
publication the results of his own and the Committee’s labours, 
and the able explanatory notes which form an integral part of 
the text, and which elucidate the principles of the system, are 
due to his pen. Apart from these notes, the text consists largely 
of compact and carefully considered tables illustrative of the 
symbols proposed as suitable. The idea which underlies the 
projected scheme of notation is that of creating a standard sym- 
bolic system from which arbitrary elements shall be absent, and 
in which, therefore, every symbol shall have a real significance 
and a real connexion with that which it represents. Theoretic- 
ally speaking, the idea is excellent, and it is to be hoped that in 
practice certain inevitable objections which present themselves 
may eventually be in some considerable degree overcome. Of 
these there may perhaps be mentioned two in particular : (1) the 
risk of the system becoming too elaborate, and of its necessitating 
as a consequence too much detailed and special study on the part 
of those who use it ; (2) that which arises from the fact that, even 
when every av arluhle advantage has been taken of the various 
existing alphabets and of variety of type, there is certain to re- 
main a deficiency in the number of distinct symbols at the dis- 
posal of an author ; whence it follows that it will still become 
ultimately impossible to carry out. fully the desired object. 

The underlying principles of the system have, of course, been 
long recognized as natural and helpful. We have hut to turn 
over the pages of any standard textbook or any branch of mathe- 


maties to meet with manifold instances, For example, in à work 


on mensuration, l, b, d, h, ... are the accepted symbols employed 
in connexion. with length, breadth, depth, height, In me- 
chanies F, v, a, g, W^, w,... ave used when dealing with velocities, 
acceleration, gravity, Weight, ... And similar testimony is afforded 
by other branches of mathematics. Moreover, the ideas of 
* greaterness " and." lesserness? which play an important part in 
the new scheme, find a place in. the selection of such symbols as 
R, r, to denote respectively the radii of the circum- and in-circles 
of a triangle. The special debt owed to Mr. Etchells and his 
colleagues by engineers—for whose benefit the present work was 
primarily undertaken—and by mathematicians generally, consists 
in this: namely, that the promoters of the general standard 
notation have gathered up the already existing threads and have 
woven them together with a multitude of others of kindred sorts 
into a fabric. The process adopted in order to arrive at any 
special symbol is as follows: the word denoting the quantity or 
magnitude under consideration is cut down gradually until there 
remains only its 1 i and this 
becomes its sign. 

It may reasonably be inferred that by the retention of inter- 
mediate forms, syllabic in character, the devisers have sought to 
provide a reserve of symbols which will be needed in the cases—- 
and their name will be legion—whygre identity of acrologic forms 
would cause ambiguity. Among the symbols chosen, the inverted 
miuute does not look happy, although the purpose it serves is 
good from the pomt of view of economy. On the other hand, 
the use of 6 and y, to denote inclination to. the horizontal 
and vertical planes respectively, is very neat. The writer desires 
to draw the attention of any who think of purchasing the volume 
to the possibility of obtaining it by applying to the Secretary of 
the Concrete Institute, Denison House, Vauxhall Bridge Road, 
S.W.1. C. M. 
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GEORGE PHILIP & SON, L™? 


PHILIPS’ COMPARATIVE | SYNTHETIC MAPS l 
WALL ATLASES | Eight sets. The World, Six Continents, British 


ieles. By E. G. R. Tayron, B.Sc. re the study of geo- 

graphical relationships by the imposition of various transparent 
A A E ICA, ost ea Mir Dae M dap, maps upon coloured foundation maps, Each Set consists of 
Under the joint editorship of J. F. UNsTEAD, M.A., D.Sc two Coloured Foundation Maps and eight Transparencies, 
and E. G. R. TAYLOR, B.Sc. Arranged for Comparison ; together with Suggestions for Class Use. In stout Manilla 
toshow by means of Eight Maps the chief facts of Geographical case, 11 n 9 Medeae 9d. pvo M Au pre » printed 
Phenomena. Singly, 2s. 6d. net each, also mounted on cloth on cartridge paper for use as hand maps, àd. net each, 
and eyeletted, Ge. net each; complete from 32€. 6d. net. 


| 
Coloured Miniature Wall Atlas Europe free. | GONTOU R EXERGISE BOOK 
By ERNEST YOUNG, B.Sc., and JAMES FAIRGRIEVE, M.A. 
ESSENTIALS OF WORLD 


A drawing book in which the pupil can actually work out 
GEOGRAPHY 


geographical problems. Gives in a few pages a graded course 
By J. F. UxsTEAD, M.A., D.Sc., and E. G. R. TAYLOR, B.Sc. 


of contour map drawing, with Diagrams of Contours. With 
lines ruled for wing sections. Size,ll by 7inches. 6d. net. 
A broad view of the chief features of the enrth and its inhabit- 


3 | NEW SCHOOL ATLAS OF 
ents, Themostimpartant matters both of physical ad on | MODERN HISTORY 


Crown 8vo, 256 pages, with abundant diagrams and maps, 3e. By Ramsay Murr, M.A., Professor of Modern History in the 
University of Liverpool. Over 121 Maps and Diagrams. 


G EN E RAL AN D R EGIO NAL Emphasis is throughout placed on the physical basis of histori- 


cal geography. 


G EOG RAPHY Demy 4to (11 by 9 inches), cloth, 49e. 6d. net. 
A a TOM ION id Morn OE E or oe H ISTORICAL AT LAS FOR 
3 J ‘e, 3. G. R. 
TA Y POR. BSc. With 140 Maps and Dink tang specially eee. ST U D E NTS 
520 pages, large 8vo, 78. 6d. net. By same Author. Cloth, 128. net; quarter leather, 168. net. 


“PIERS PLOWMAN” HISTORIES 


Presenting history in different ways to suit the different stages of the mind's development: to the youngest as simple stories: to 
those a little older as picturesque descriptions of social conditions: to the elder ones as the development of national life and government, 
Seven Junior Books from 1&. Four Senior Books (for'l'eachers and Students) from 66. net. 


We shall be happy to submit any of the above for inspection if desired. 
Lists of Wall Maps, Geographical Apparatus, and Textbooks on application to 


32 Fleet Street, London, E.C. 4. 


IN THESE DAYS, TIME IS PRECIOUS! DON'T WASTE IT 


in trying to teach your children second rate, uninteresting songs! 
It isn't worth the trouble, when you have the BEST at your service in CHILD SONGS. 
This is the opinion of Hundreds of Teachers. 
Be" 50,000 copies of the Music Editions have already been sold, and in addition we have issued over 
100,000 Books of the Words. THESE FIGURES SPEAK! 


CHILD SONGS 


Edited and in part composed by CAREY BONNER. 
With Foreword by GEO. HAMILTON ARCHIBALD. 


— 
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: f à Jesus Christ ; Heroism, Duty and the Christian Virtues ; Play ; Bible Stories 
Sunshine Songs, Story Songs, Marching Songs, Hush Music, &c., &c., with. | LOld and New Testaments ; Nature Talks ; Opening and Closing Worship ; 
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An Introduction to Statistical Methods, A textbook. for college 
students, a manual for statisticians and business executives. 
By Horace Secrist, Ph.D. (10s. 6d. net. Macmillan.) 

A book which is typically American in spelling, language, 
choice of example and as representative of the publisher's art. 
As an introduction to statisties it is sound ; all ordinary terms 
and methods are explained. Particularly clear are the chapters 
on Diagrammatie Representation and Graphical Representation, 
while the exposition of " Average,” " Median,” and “ Mode” 
is excellent. As a whole the book is complete and compre- 
hensive; highly technical, though professedly non-mathematical 
and informative, without being pedantic and diffuse. TIt should 
be of value to every student of economics, though we should welcome 
an English edition with examples from English industry. The 
authors debt to Bowley is, of course, a large one, but is fully 
acknowledged. The synopsis of contents, the plates, the biblio- 
graphies at the end of every chapter, and the indexes are all 
admirable. F. F. P. 
A First Course in the Calculus (Part I). By William P. 

Milne, M.A., D.Sc., and G. J. B. Westcott, M.A. 
8s. 6d. Bell.) 

** If the clements of the Calculus are based on geometrical 
imagery, the voung student finds the study of the Calculus 
not too hard and well worth his efforts." Starting from this 
standpoint, this short course, without using any trigono- 
metry, introduces the methods and a great number of prac- 
tical applieations of the Calculus. The only derivative dealt 
with is that of s* and its combinations ; even product and 
quotient form are not mentioned. The book ean thus be 
used with pupils of fifteen or sixteen, and cannot fail to in- 
terest them and stimulate all their mathematical work. 

If one may criticize so useful a book, it scems rather out 
of place to introduce the idea of curvature, and the whole 
of Chapter X on Centres of Gravity, Moments of Inertia, and 
Centres of Pressure would perhaps have been better left for 
Part II. The book will be welcomed by very many teachers 
who have wished to introduce this eminently practical sub- 
ject earlier in the school curriculum. 

It only remains to add that the Historical Introduction 
eould not be bettered. A. R. T. 


Chemistry. 
Organic Compounds of Arsenite and Antimony. 
Morgan. (16s net. Longmans.) 

Nearly to the end of the nineteenth century, “ Organie 
Chemistry” comprised almost. exclusively the compounds. of 
carbon with hydrogen, oxygen, nitrogen, and sulphur. — Exeep- 
tions to this rule were few, and none was of technical import- 
ance. To this list of elements must now be added (among 
others) arsenic and antimony, which are shown to form large 
classes of compounds, each class consisting of series of members 
characterized by well defined properties in common. These 
compounds are dealt with very thoroughly in Prof. Morgan's 
treatise. Instead of following the time-honoured custom of 
works on Organic Chemistry and grouping his compounds into 
classes—such as (1) arsines : (v) primary, (b) secondary, (c) terti- 
ary ; (2) chlorarsines : (a) primary, (b) secondary ; (3) arsenious 
oxides, and so on—the author has followed a classification which 
appears to be roughly (but yet not strictly) chronological. It 
may be objected that this arrangement does not make the subject 
matter easily intelligible to the reader on first acquaintance, but 
for the advanced student the historical method has many points 
in its favour. 

First are described the eacodyl compounds, which are essen- 
tial the secondary methyl members of the large classes of 
chlorarsimes (“cacodyl chloride”), arsenions oxides ('eacodyl 
oxide”), arsenic acids (* cacodyl acid ”), &e. Chapters then follow 
on aliphatic and aromatic arsenicals and antimonials, and the 
two subjects are treated in what may be described as good and 
comprehensive essays. 

The Béchamp reaction is then discussed in considerable detail 
in a chapter on Atoxyl, which leads up to an account of the 
manner in whieh, by application of this reaction, numerous 
substances of therapeutic value—some of highly complicated 


By Gilbert T. 


structure—have been prepared. The chapters which follow, 
headed “Salvarsan ” and " Neosalvarsan” respectively and a 
later chapter on “ Luargol,” detail results of more recent work 
of a purely technical nature on substances having a therapeutic 
action. The remaining chapters of the book are concerned with 
" Aromatic primary arsines" “ Aromatic antimonials,” and 
" Miscellaneous organic derivatives of arsenic and antimony.” 
Probably because of the miscellaneous compounds dealt with, a 
lack of co-ordination of facts is here noticeable. 

The book concludes with an appendix in which methods of 
analysis of organic arsenic and antimony compounds are described, 
and a very useful bibliography. As the first book in English 
dealing with organic arsenic and antimony compounds Prot. 
Morgan’s monograph is particularly valuable and can be highly 
reconunended. T. S. P. 


The Applications of Electrolysis in Chemical Industry. 
By A. J. Hale. (7s. 6d. net. Longmans.) 

This monograph gives details of the electrolytic methods 
for winning various metals, for manufacturing hydrogen and 
oxygen, and for the production of caustic soda, chlorine, and 
salts of the oxy-acids of chlorine. Some dozen inorganic 
compounds, such as white lead, persulphates, &c., are also 
dealt with, and brief reference is made to the electrolytic 
production of organic compounds. The author has appar- 
ently made a thorough search of the literature on the sub- 
ject, and all the important processes are given; the mono- 
graph should form a very useful reference book on the 
subject, 

It would have been much better, however, if the author 
had given freer rein to his critical faculties, sinee then the 
description of some processes would probably have been cut 
out altogether. For example, Borchers’ method for making 
sodium from fused sodium chloride is given, together with a 
dingram, whereas, as far as the writer of this review is 
aware, it has never been used to any extent, since it could 
not eompete with the method making use of fused sodium 
hydroxide. At least one well known writer of a textbook on 
Inorganic Chemistry gives a description of Borchers’ pro- 
cess, which seems to be such a delightfully simple one, as a 
going eonecrn, and such a thing is likely to happen again if 
the error is perpetuated in a monograph on the subject. Iu 
view of the work of Leblanc, which is mentioned by the 
author, Beckers’ modification of Castner’s process for making 
sodium does not scem to bc of much value, and the question 
may be asked as to whether the Acker process for sodium 
hvdroxide has been resuscitated since the works were burnt 
down some years ago. The space allotted to these processes 
could be better used, for example, in deseribing more clearly 
the stirrer in the Edsa-Wilderman cell, as the mechanism is 
not clear from the text, and in a fuller account of the Haas- 
Qettel ecll. Surely something has gone wrong with the 
account of the Solway-Kellner cell, and is it entirely correct 
to say that in mercury cells, such as the Castner-Kellner, 
the amalgam is decomposed by water? 

In referring to persulphates (page 134), the inference to 
be drawn from the text is that a high-current density is 
necessary at both electrodes, whereas it is used only at the 
anode. 

In the Introduction, a useful account is given of the 
general principles of electrolysis, and an explanation of the 
terms relating thereto, but even here there is a tendeney to 
too much condensation at the expense of clearness. At 
times the author is fond of referring to some one explana- 
tion of phenomena which are little understood, as, for 
example, on page 5, where he writes, *' possibly the heat of 
hydration of the ions furnishes the energy necessary for 
ionization ": and on page 10, where reference is made to 
Spear's theory of the influence of colloids on electro-deposi- 
tion. Such references are best left out. On page 7 occurs 
the well worn but incorrect statement that it is possible to 
calculate from the heat of formation of compound the voltage 
necessary to decompose it. How often will it be necessary 

(Continued on page 1X.) 
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BLACKIE’S 


BOOKS FOR THE 


STUDY OF ENGLISH. 


PICTURE COMPOSITION. 
Teaching of English through Pictures. 
By LEWIS MARSH, M.A., Head Master of Ealing County School. 


In Three Books, each containing 16 full-paxe beautifully coloured 
Pictures and many other Illustrations, Cloth covers, 9d. each. 


PREPARATORY COURSE OF LITERARY 
READING AND COMPOSITION. - 


Edited by LEWIS MARSH, M.A. Illustrated from Famous 
Paintings. 29. 


SENIOR COURSE OF LITERARY READING 
AND COMPOSITION. 
Ulustrated from Famous Paintings. Edited by LEWIS MARSH, 
M.A. 2e. 6d. 


WORDS: THEIR ORIGIN AND USE. 
A Correlated Scheme of Spelling, Derivation, Reading, Dictation,, 
and Composition. 2 F. W. CHAMBERS and A. J. KER, North- 
field Boys’ School, West Ealing, London. Intwo Books, each with 
a companion Teachers’ Book, 10d. each. TEACHERS’ Books, con- 
im the Scholars’ Books and 40 additional pages of Notes. 
S. net. 


POETIOA: A Book of English Verse for 
Repetition. 

;hosen and arranged by JOHN RIDGES, M.A. (Cantab.), some- 
time Head Master of Leighton Park School, Reading. Illustrated 
with Portraits. Divided into three Parts for the three school years 
ending at 15 or 16. Daintily bound in art linen, 28. 6d. pet. Also 
issued in four Parts, cloth covers, lOd. net euch. 


THE OALL OF THE HOMELAND. 
A collection of English Verse. Selected and arranged by R. P. 
SCOTT. LL.D., and KATHERINE T. WALLAS, M.A. In two 
Volumes. 2%. 6d. net each. Also, in one volume, cloth elegant. 
Suitable for presentation, 56. net. 
k I. Echoes from History—Britain Overseas—The Sea—The 

Changing Year. 

Book 1[. The English Countryside—Home—Exile—Compatriots— 
The Call to Serve—The Call to Happiness. 


ENGLISH POETRY FOR THE YOUNG. 
ee i and edited by 8. E. WINBOLT, M.A., Christ's Hospital, 
& e 


AN EDQBASTON POETRY BOOK. 
For Girls’ Schools. Edited by EDITH M. COLMAN, Edgbaston 
High School for Girls, Birmingham. 29. net. 


BLAOKIE’S ENGLISH TEXTS. 
Edited by W. H. D. ROUSE, Litt.D., Head Master of the Perse 
School, Cambridge. A wealth of material for the literary study of 
English. Each book has a brief introduction dealing with the 
author's life and place in literature, but no notes, Over a hundred 
volumes are now in the series, offering a wide field for selection in 
General Literature, Travel and History. 


BLAOKIE'S SMALLER ENGLISH OCLASSIOS. 
Selections from Standard Authors. Edited by Competent Scholars, 
with Biographical Sketch and Explanatory Notes. Each, paper, 
3d.3 limp cloth, Sd. 


THE JUNIOR SCHOOL SHAKESPEARE. 
A series of the greater Plays, edited, with Introduction, Notes, &c., 
by Experien Scholars, for Junior Students and Junior Candidates 
in the University Local Examinations, The Plays are edited chiefly 
from the literary standpoint, although philological notes, where 
such are required, are given, Clearly printed and neatly bound in 
limp cloth covers, With Coloured Frontispiece. Price 10d. each. 


THE PLAIN-TEXT SHAKESPEARE. 
A neat edition of the greater plavs of Shakespeare, presented in a 
serviceable form at a cheap price. The text follows the well-known 
Junior School Shakespeare, which omits everything that might be 
thought undesirable in class reading. Cloth covers, price 7d. each. 


THE PLAIN-TEXT POETS. 


With Introductions by teachers of experienee and position, but no 
further notes are given. With Frontispiece, neatly bound in cloth 
covers, limp, 10d. each. 


THE MODERN OLASS-BOOKS OF ENQLISH. 


A Complete Preliminary Ceurse in Compos itinn: Word-building, 
Phrase-building, Spelling, Grammar, and Analysis. By F. W. 
CHAMBERS and A. J. KER. In five Books, each with Companion 
Teachers’ Book. 


BLACKIE & SON, LTD., 


50 OLD BAIKEY, LONDON, E.O.4. 
GLASGOW AND BOMBAY. 
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By Special E fis Ni Appointment. 


WINSOR & NEWTON, 


Prepared Water Colours, 


IN 


WHOLE and HALF CAKES, WHOLE, HALF, and 
QUARTER PANS, 
and WHOLE, HALF, and LARGE TUBES. 


QUARTER PANS of Winsor and Newton’s Artists’ Water 
Colours are of the same outside dimensions as the Half Pans. 
They may, therefore, be used in Winsorand Newton’s range 
of Half Pan Japanned Boxes. 


The advantages of habituating the Student at the outset 
of his career to the use of the BEST materials are so obvious 
that no attention need be drawn tothem. 


Messrs. Winsor and Newton’s Artists’ Water Colours are 
necessarily more expensive than those usually manufactured 
for School use, but as, owing to their superior strength, a 
emall quantity yields approximately the same amount of 
colour surface as the larger pans of Water Colours generally 
sold for Students’ use, the expense in both cases is much 
the same. 


The special attention of Teachers and the public is, there- 
fore, invited to these Quarter Pans of Colour, which, costing 
practically the same, provide the Student with a superior 
article. 


Full detailed catalogue may be obtained from any 
of the leading Artists’ Colourmen throughout the 
Country, or from 39 Rathbone Place, London, W.1. 
Established nearly a Century. 


TUITION BY POST. 


Practicai Training in 


l SHORTHAND, 


| BOOK-KEEPING AND ACCOUNTANCY, 
| COMMERCIAL PRACTICE, BANKING, 
| ADVERTISING, COMMERCIAL LAW. 


Pitman's Postal Courses are admirably adapted for teachers 
i who are unable to take advantage of the ordinary facilities | 
for receiving oral instruction, but desire to qualify in com- 
mercial subjects. Each lesson is a full exposition of that 
part of the subject covered. One course, or any group, may i 
| be commenced at any time, and from any stage of present 
knowledge. 


i Write for details, stating the subjects iu which you are 
interested. 


Pylmans Leh 


i BUSINESS SECRETARIAL & CIVIL SERVICE TRAINING 


i The Leading Teachers’ Training Centre in the Kingdom for 
Commercial Subjects. 


Principal: FREDERICK HEELIS, F.R.S.A., 
| 180 SOUTHAMPTON ROW, LONDON, W.C. I. 
Seven London Branch Schools, and at Bristoland Leeds. 
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to emphasize that this is only true in a limited number of 
cases, where the temperature coefficient of the electromotive 
force is nil? 

Throughout the book, hydroxide ion (OH) is often loosely 
referred to as ‘t hydroxyl "; on page 2, the cupric ion is 
written as “Cw” or “Cutt”; and on page 3, the chloride ino 
as Cl’ or Cl. It is, however, a pleasure to note that the 
author has escaped from the yoke of the usual explanation 
of the formation of chlorates by the interaction of chlorine 
and alkali hydroxide, and gives some account of the valuable 
work of Foerster and Müller in this connexion. T. S. P. 


The Zinc Industry. Dy Ernest A. Smith. 
(10s. 6d. net. Longmans.) 

It has required a war to awaken England fully to the posi- 
tion she was in with respect to the zinc industry. The 
awakening came just in time, as in the course of a few more 
years it would probably have been found that the main sup- 
plies of zinc ores had been cornered by German compctitors. 
To quote the author's words, * It may have been the 
absence of a special literature dealing with the position of 
the zine industry in recent years that partly accounts for 
the lack of interest hitherto shown in this branch of British 
metallurgv," but in any case this interest has now been 
fully awakened. The gap in the literature is now admirably 
filled by the publication of the present monograph, in which 
are given a general survey of the development of the zine 
industry and a discussion of its present and possible future 
position in relation to the various metal industries of the 
country. Technical details are only briefly feferred to, but 
the general student will find an adequate and interesting 
account given of the subject. The statistics given are 
especially valuable at “the present time. The book is 
specially to be recommended, and worthily fufils the object 
for which it was written. P. 


Biology. 
Civic Biology. A Textbook of Problems, Local and National, 


that can be solved only by Civie Co-operation. By Prof. 
Clifton F. Hodge and Dr. Jean Dawson. (7s net. Ginn.) 


There has heen no paper shortage in America, judging by this 
excellently produced book. The idea of the book is expressed 
in the coloured frontispiece ; the question, “A man-made Para- 
dise or a man-made desert —^which ?” being applicable to every 
landscape and home in the world. The authors write mainly 
for teachers, and American teachers primarily ; but teachers in 
this country may derive considerable stimulus and guidance on 
the lines of what might be called Applied Nature Study. The 
Nature-study craze of ten years ago has apparently led nowhere ; 
in fact, it has lost its original freshness, so that now we see such 
things as "a railway engine” figuring as a subject. for Nature 
Study, aud we find many teachers content to let their pupils 
study pictures of squirrels or camels, fondly imagining that they 
are fostering a love for Nature. This book clears the air once 
more and shows us the true purpose of Nature Study. 

The range of topics dealt with is very wide. Birds, trees, 
forestry, weeds, poisouous plants, house flies, mosquitoes, cabbage 
butterflies, mites and ticks are each dealt with and considered 
from the point of view of their harmfulness or helpfulness to 
man and his industries. The authors see that the only way to 
attempt to stamp out some or all of the many preventable 
diseases and “plagues” that affliet mankind is to educate the 
community through the school, so that all may co-operate. They 
point out that at present we merely drive the pests —e.g., rats— 
from our barns to our neighbours barns—and they come back. 

Accordingly they deal very fully and forcibly with rats, filth 
flies, malignant bacteria, rusts and smuts, and animal parasites. 
In fact, they present their case so well that, after reading this 
part of the book, one feels almost afraid to live for fear one 
might die. 

Intelligent bird study is advocated, but we miss practical 
advice on how to proceed—eg., advice on the value of field- 
glasses and telephoto-snapshots, on devices for camouflaging 
the observer, and on how to discover the food of birds without 
killing them and examining the contents of their crops. 


The book emphasizes the application of biologieal knowledge 
to publie hygiene, and suggests that the house-fly pest may be 
stamped out if the methods recommended are followed. “No 
man who does not know better than to put his bare hand over 
a milk bottle, or a woman who does not know better than to 
take candy froin a tray with her bare fingers, has any right to 
serve the public. Our millions of preventable infections, and 
our more than 500,000 deaths annually, are the measure of our 
need in this direction." We need a book on similar lines written 
for English conditions, and we need a sister society to the Ameri- 
can Civie Association, which “stands for more beautiful homes 
and country roads, more beautiful towns, the abatement of 
smoke and bill-board nuisances, and the conservation of natural 
beauty." 

The authors urge the civie planting of vines in public places. 
We are not altogether behind in this country, since one northern 
suburb of London has already planted fruit trees in its public 
grounds. It rests now with teachers to bring up their pupils in 
the right civic spirit, to regard these fruit trees with respect. 
The allotment movement in this country should support the 
authors in their claim that “every community organization 
ought to have a committee on fungous diseases of plants and 
their practical control.” Dover set an example in 1918 by pay- 
ing for 25,000 cabbage-white butterflies at 4d. per 100. 

In any future edition Plates II and III should be inserted at 
page 162, and “host ” substituted for “ boast ” (page 175) ; and 
some loose statements on pages 197, 206, 249 should be amended. 
English readers should not be misled by the statement, on page 
301, that 231 cubic inches of water, weighing 8.34 pounds, make 
a gallon. The authors are speaking of the American gallon, and 
are correct. | H. V. Davis. 


Music. 


(1) Singing Class Music. (E. Arnold.) (2) The Laureate 
Song Book: Part I. (E. Arnold.) (8) The Yearbook 
Press Series of Unison and Part Songs: Nos. 144-150. 
(4) Peasant Dances. Compiled by Mrs. Kimmins. 
(Evans Bros.) j 


Not so long ago, if one wanted songs for children, it was 
necessary to be content either with the old nursery Rhymes 
or with very poor stuff written by incompetent amateurs. 
To-day, composers of note are working in this field, and 
some of them with notable success. Many of the songs iu 
‘* Singing Class Music," notably Stanford’s '' Haymakers` 
Roundelay " and Nicholson's '' The Dandelion,’’ also '' The 
Butterfly's Ball " (Silver) and '' Threnody " (Buck), in the 
Yearbook Press Series, just hit the happy mean between 
triteness and modernity. But is there anything to be gained 
by introducing far-fetched and sometimes clumsy modula- 
tions, as in Whittaker’s '' Buttercups and Daisies " and 
"The Squirrel’? The composer, too, of ‘‘England all the 
Way” has avoided the commonplace only by introducing the 
ugliest of intervals. Studied originality has no charm for 
children. In nearly all the songs the pianoforte accompani- 
ment is an essential feature, another departure from the older 
practice. Taken as a whole, the above series is well worth 
the attention of progressive teachers. 

It is a question whether, apart from Mr. Dunhill's artistic 
accompaniments, the '' Laureate Song Book ’’ was really 
wanted. The old nursery rhymes have been well edited be- 
fore, and to ‘‘mate long-chcrished rhymes with new melo- 
dies " is, in our opinion, a retrograde proceeding. Never- 
theless, to those who have no good edition of the old 
favourites, this collection can be commended. 

A new volume by Mrs. Kimmins is sure to be welcomed. 
Provided one assumes that it is possible to acclimatize alien 
dances in England, this book should achieve its object. The 
musical part of the work is admirably done. The illustra- 
tions are lavish and the description of the movements will 
probably be intelligible to the expert teacher of dancing. 
although to the layman they look decidedly bewildering. 


R. W. 
(Continued on page 152.) 
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Unsweetened 48 x 18. in case .. es Per case, 88/- Of all Booksellers, or from the 
"UE s dires T W.E.A. Book Department, 
e Bo oP iss er er cw - 
Extra Quality .. ve "p" 33d.; EA a 16 Harpur Street, Holborn, W.C.1. 
Ground Rice ... »  A4d.; »  S85/[-|| 
HAM AND TONGUE. 
61b. tins, 12 tins in case ... xs ...Per case, 105/- THE 
DRIED F RUIT. J 
Dates .. ~ s Pam ea. | | FRIENDS’ PROVIDENT INSTITUTION 
Figs. ee ses ies — .. Per lb. 64d. 
Apple Rings WEE ene - ra for Mutual Life Assurance 
Dried Bananas m a6 T Per lb. 1/3 (Head Office: Bradford, Yorks) 
CANNED FRUIT (California in Syrup). 
Pears di 24s. e ero eee o Per doz, 27/6 The Institution having made a special study of 
Peaches 21s. ..  ... PS i E 25/6 Educational requirements, offers &dvantageous 
Sliced Pines  ... ves E Ks » ) 24/8 “os f d hich includ 
Grated Pineapples s. c ”  29/- Policies for men and women, which include 
ee ee CUSTARD POWDER. 
Per Ib. .. Per cwt. 90/- || POLICIES COMBINING LIFE ASSURANCE 
MD. 
Les Propres 36 oz. tins, 36 fish EN .. Per doz. 36/- AN D CAP ITAL ON RETIREMEN T 
(splendid quality) 
MEATS AND FISH PASTE. PENSION SCHEMES FOR SCHOOL STAFFS 
4i lb. dishes (two dishes together) . js Per lb. 2/4 
Bloater Paste 1 1b. tins it E .. Per doz. 20/- 
CALIFORNIAN HONEY. POLICIES FOR PROVIDING FOR THE 
60 lb. free tins ... x ... Per cwt. 100/- 
MARGARINE. COST OF THE EDUCATION OF CHILDREN 
High Class Tos: Specially Blended s Per lb. 9d. 
boskad. PEY SRY AMPAT NONU OrGOES BIO NOW BEINE Write for particulars of any of these (giving 
SHREDDED SUET .  . .. eibi eo 
ALL -GOODS CARRIAGE PAID.|| THE LONDON MANAGER, 


We shall be pleased to send our completo list on application. | FRIENDS! PROVIDENT INSTITUTION 


MAY WE HEAR F - 
ROM YOU TO-DAY? 17 Gracechurch St., London, E.C.3. 
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"Scripture. 


(1) “ The New Commentaries. .—II Samuel. By G. W. 
Wade, D.D., and J. H. Wade, M.A. (3s. 6d. nct. 
Murby.) (2) “Smaller Scripture Manuals." II Samuel. 
By the same Editors. (1s. 6d. net. Murby.) 

These volumes form parts of two valuable series, already 
favourably known to teachers. These latest additions will 
be welcomed, especially as they deal with one of the most 
important books of the Old Testament, and one, moreover, 
which is especially useful for voung students. Dr. Wade, 
-of Lampeter, is a well known authoritv on Hebrew history, 
and the introduction to the Commentary is marked by' ripe 
knowledge and & wise use of the results of recent researches. 
Tt forms an invaluable preliminary study, introducing the 
‘pupil to problems of criticism and to the consideration of 
.Ssourees and methods. The text of the Revised Version is 
printed in the upper part of each page, the Commentary 
finding a place in footnotes. These notes are admirablv 
done, and each section of the story has an explanatory pre- 
face of great service. The smaller volume is an adaptation 
of the Commentary for more youthful pupils. Both 
‘volumes are excellently produced, and in this respect are 
"worthy of the care and skill which has been bestowed by 
the Editors. 


General. 

University Olympians. By A. P. Baker. 
(Helfer & Sons.) 

Mr. A. P. Baker knows his Cambridge thoroughly and gives a 
‘series of twelve University Sketches in heroic couplets, which 
often possess wit, antithetical turn, and neat alliteration. “ Be- 
hind the Backs” strikes us particularly as happily touching 
on a less familiar side of University life. Here and there Mr. 
Baker’s technique could be improved, as in the first line of 
" Inceptor in Arts.” 

How to become a Woman Doctor. By Emily L. B. Forster. 
With a Foreword hy W. J. Fenton, M.D., F. R.C.P., Dean of 
the Charing Cross Hospital Medical School. (3s. net. 
Charles Gritfin.) 

The war has had the effect of greatly increasing the number 
‘of women who desire to undertake a medical career; and the 
passing of the Education Act, with the coming Health Ministry, 
will extend the scope of work open to women doctors. Hence 
this little volume is most timely and useful, giving, as it does, in 
the clearest possible manner, full particulars of the many avenues 
to the profession. Dr. Fenton urges that in a profession prac- 
tised by both sexes working together under similar conditions, it 
has come to be realized that the best results are more likely to be 
obtained if their educational opportunities are identical. He 
says the experiment of co-education in medical schools has been 
a success. Head mistresses of secondary schools should have this 
book at hand for reference when consulted by their pupils con- 
cerning a medical course. ; 

Children’s Garments. By Emily and Marian Wellbank. 

(5s Pitman.) 

For the patterns in this book we have nothing but praise. But 
it is difficult to recommend anyone to adopt this means of 
obtaining a pattern by measuring and plotting out on paper 
when a cut-out specimen can so easily be secured. The mother 
of a family who makes her children’s garments generally chooses 
the more expeditious method of laying a cut-out pattern on her 
material. As a means of teaching a class of pupils to draft 
patterns it would serve a useful purpose, but even in this case 
who could object to labour and time being saved by the use of a 
ready-cut pattern ? M. E. R. 


PUBLISHERS’ ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Cambridge University Press. 

Miss Florence L. Bowman, Lecturer in Education at Homerton 
College, Cambridge, has written a history for beginners entitled, 
“Britain in the Middle Ages,” shortly to be published by the 
Cambridge University Press) The book is fully illustrated with 
reproductions of medieval pictures, 


PUBLICATIONS REGEIVED. 


ALLEN & UNWIN. 
God and Personality. By Clement C. J. Webb. 10s. 6d. net. 
* As a Man Thinketh . . ." The Personal Problem of Militarism. 
By Ernest E. Unwin. 2s. 6d. net. 
The Vineyard. Organ of the Peasant Arts Guild. (Easter number.) 
Edited by Maude Egerton King. 1s. net. 


BELL. 
Fermat's Last Theorem. Three Proofs by Elementary Algebra. 
By M. Cashmore. 2s. 6d. net. 


BLACKIE. . . 
Aids to the Study of History.—No. 1: Some Practical Hints for 
the Youthful Historian. By C. H. K. Marten, M.A. 3d. net. 


BLACKWELL. 
The Death of Turnus. Observations on the Twelfth Book of the 
Aeneid. By W. Warde Fowler, M.A. 6s. net. 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS. 
Le Colonel Chabert. (Balzac.) Edited by Sydney H. Moore, M.A. 


3s. net. M 
La Vie Nomade. (Jusserand.) Edited by A. Wilson-Green, M.A. 
4s. net. 
CONSTABLE. 
Greek Leaders. By Leslie White Hopkinson. 5s. net. 
DENT. 
The State and the Nation. By Edward Jenks, M.A., B.C.L. 
4s. net. 
New Town. Edited by W. R. Hughes, M.A. 2s. net. 


LONGMANS. 
Composition and Literature. By Eugene R. Musgrove, A.M. 6s. 
College Composition. By Charles Sears Baldwin, A.M. 6s. net. 
Prominent Points in the Life and Writings of Shakespeare. Ar- 
ranged in Four Tables. By William Poel. 2s. net. 


MACMILLAN. 

The Crown of Wild Olive. (John Ruskin.) Edited by J. H. Fowler, 
M.A. Is. 3d. 

Silas Marner. (George Eliot.) Abridged for Schools by Mary 
Copsey, B.A. 1s. 6d. l 

Sir Philip Sidney's Defence of Poesy. Edited by Dorothy M. 
Macardle, B.A. 1s. 3d. 

Elementary Mensuration, Constructive Plane Geometry, 
Numerical Trigonometry. By P. Goyen. 3s. 6d. 

The Principles of Citizenship. By Sir Henry Jones. 3s. 6d. net. 


MELROSE. 

Reference History of England from the Norman Conquest to the 
Death of Edward VII. By M. E. Hamilton Hunter and G. G. 
Ledsam. 6s. net. 

Old Junk. By H. M. Tomlinson. 4s. 6d. net. 


METHUEN. 
Greece before the Conference. By Polybius. 
T. P. O'Connor. 5s. net. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY FRESS. 
Tales by Washington Irving. Selected and Edited, with an Intro- 
duction, by Carl van Doren. 3s. 6d. net. 
Examination Papers in Phonetios. By Daniel Jones, M.A. 2s. 6d. 
net. 
Selections from James Boswell's Life of Samuel Johnson. 
and edited by R. W. Chapman, M.A. 3s. 6d. net. 


RiVINGTONS. .— | 

Grammar of Modern French. By A. R. Florian, M.A. 3s. 6d. 
Elementary French Grammar. By A. R. Florian, M.A. 2s. 64. 
Sentences for Translation into French. By A. W. Street, B.A., 
and A. Lee, B.A. 2s. 6d. l 
Spanish Conversation. Book I. By E. A. Paton. 


HERBERT RUSSELL. : 

Book Ways. An Introduction to the Study of English Literature. 
By Edith Kimpton, M.A. 3s.net. 

An Elementary Algebra for Junior Students. By J. Lightfoot, 
D.Sc., M.A. 3s. 6d. net. 

Graphic Algebra for Elementary and Intermediate Students. By 
J. Lightfoot, D.Sc., M.A. 1s. net. 

The Educational Ideas of Pestalozzi and Froebel. 
ward, D.Lit., M.A., B.Sc. 2s. 6d. net. 


SocIETY FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN KNOWLEPGE. 

Helps for Students of History Series.—The Care of Documents and 
Management of Archives. By Charles Johnson, M.A. 6d. net. 
The Public Record Office, Dublin. By Robert H. Murray, 
Litt.D. 8d. net. 


and 


With a Preface by 


Chosen 


2s. 6d. 


By F. H. Hay- 


April 1919. 


THREE ITEMS 


comprise a remarkably efficient and satis- 
factory equipment of apparatus for Practical 


Mathematics and Mechanics, viz.,. 


CUSSONS’ CAPSTAN BLOCK SYSTEM 
CUSSONS' RIBBON ATWOOD MACHINE 
CUSSONS’ FLETCHERS’ TROLLEY 


Full Catalogues and 
Instructions. 


G. CUSSONS, Ltd., 


The Technical Works, 


LOWER BROUGHTON, MANCHESTER. 


And THANET HOUSE, 231 STRAND, 
LONDON, W.C. 2. 


The Educational & Scholastic Bureau, 
SICILIAN HOUSE, SOUTHAMPTON ROW, LONDON, W.C. 1. 


— — —Ó—MMÀ ee, 


Scholastic Agents to numerous member of the Private 
Schools Association. 


INTRODUCTION OF PUPILS. ASSISTANT MASTERS and 
MISTRESSES. 


VISITING PROFESSORS. TUTORS. MATRONS. COVERNESSES. 
TRANSFER OF SCHOOLS. SCHOOL PARTNERSHIPS. 
INSURANGES arranged for SCHOOLS covering all RISKS. 
SCHOOL ADVERTISING. 


—— tee e 


The Instructions of Principals of PRIVATE SCHOOLS 
will receive prompt and careful attention. 


THE NATIONAL SOCIETY OF ART MASTERS. 


Patron: His Most Gracious MAJESTY THE KING. 


School Drawing bad 7 or Teachers in Elementary 
The Examinations are held in May. Entries close on March 24th. 


Examinations in Dra wool for Secondary and Other 
ools. 
The Examinations are held in June. Entries close May 10th. 
Internal Examinations in Sehools of Art and Art 


Classes. 
Dates are arranged to suit indiv idual Schools. 


application may be obtained on 


Copies of these schemes and forms o 
application to the Secretary, 


ALFRED SHUTTLEWORTH, A.R.C.A., 
45 Bedford Row, London, W.C. 1. 
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THE INCORPORATED 


Froebel Educational Institute, 


Colet Gardens, Talgarth Road, 
West Kensington, London, W.14. 


President, RIGHT How. Str W. MATHER, LL.D. 
Chairman and Treasurer, MB. C. G. MONTEFIORE, M.A, 
Secretary, MR. ARTHUR G. SyMONDS, M.A. 


TRAINING COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS. 


Principal: Miss E. LAWRENCE. 


Students are trained for the Examinations of the National Froebel Union 
and other Examinations. 

Prospectuses and all particulars as to Scholarships and Loan Fund may be 
obtained from the PRINCIPAL. 


MEDICAL PRELIMINARY EXAMINATIONS. 


The 
UNIVERSITY EXAMINATION. 
POSTAL INSTITUTION 


provides courses in preparation for Medical Preliminary Examinations, more- 
particularly for the Junior and Senior Examinations of the College of Preceptors. 

Full preparation in all subjects, 120 lessons, £6; but the number of lessons 
required varies according to the student's knowledge at starting. Exch 
lesson consists of very full lesson-notes, papers of questions, and answer-notes. 

Oral tuition, if preferred, private or in clase, with or without residence. 

Prospectus and full particulars can be obtained from the Principal, 

Mr. E. 8. WEYMOUTH, M.A. (Lond.), 
17 Red Lion Square, London, W.C. 1. 


EXAMINATION PAPER 
A8 USED BY THE 
COLLEGE OF PRECHPTORS. 

In strict accordance with the College requirements. JEuled both sideg. 
Packed in mene of Sas ipit a . per mette 19b 84. 
ANSWER BOOKS FOR EXAMINATIONS IN BOOK-KEEPING. 
Senior, 3 Books 1/10; Junior, 3 Books 1/10; Preliminary, 3 Books 1/10. 
Music Paper. 

(Postage extra.) Remittance should accompany Order. 


F. W. SHELBOURNE & C0., Wholesale and Retail Stationers, 
Telephone Holborn 690. 63 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 1 


TO TEACHERS.—We have a special line in Drill Shoes, plain 
canvas uppers, with stout rubber soles, in black, brown, or white. 
Prices 10's to 1s, at 8s. 6d. ; 2's to TS, at 3s. 11d. 'A sample 
shoe will be sent to compare ‘with other kinds your pupils may be 
wearing. Special prices for quantity orders. 


MADDOCK & SON, ‘‘Sports & Games Shoe Makers,” 


272 FULHAM ROAD, LONDON, 8.W. 10. 
Please mention paper when writing. 


DUTTON’S soir 


DUTTON'S Shorthand bas n PA 6 rules and 29 characters. 
Complete theory learned di Tbat stage reached, 
practice quick. gives high eps rtin KE liu agree Send 2 atauips for 
speciinen to Dut (tons College (DESK T.7), Skegness. 


SHORTHAND 


CAREY'S GRADUS. 
"GRADUS AD PARNASSUM 
WITH THE ENGLISH MEANINGS. 
Edited by the late Dr. CAREY. 
Revised Corrected, and Augmented by a Member of the. 
University. of Cambridge. 
Pest 8vo, cloth, price 7s 
THE STATIONERS’ COMPANY, Stationers’ HALL, Lonpon. 
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TEACHERS REGISTRATION COUNCIL. 


REPRESENTATIVE OF THE TEACHING PROFESSION. 


(Constituted by Order in Council, 29th February, 1912.) 


OFFICIAL LIST 


OF 


REGISTERED TEACHERS. 


The Statutory duty of the Council is to frame and keep a Register of "Teachers, 
and a list of those registered undér the conditions prescribed by the Council will be . 
published from time to time. The first list was issued in 1917, and the second one 


is now in course of preparation. 


In addition to its statutory duty, the Council has acted in co-operation with the 


. Board of Education in many important matters affecting the interests of Teachers. 


Up to and including Thursday, the 10th April, 1919, the number of applications 
for admission to the Register was 26,500. All qualified Teachers who have not already 
registered should write at once to:— m 

THE SECRETARY, 
TEACHERS. REGISTRATION COUNCIL, 


47 BEDFORD SQUARE, 


LONDON, W.C. 1. 


April 1919. 
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VISITORS TO THE N.U.T. CONFERENCE 


are cordially invited to visit our Stall in the Publishers' 
Exhibition. 


EDUCATIONAL DEMONSTRATIONS 


in Plasticine and Nov-lart will be given at frequent 
intervals by 


Mr. WM. HARBUTT, A.R.C.A., 
at 4 CAMBRIDGE VILLAS, PROMENADE, opposite the 
main entrance to the Exhibition. We shall be pleased 
to meet YOU there. 


HARBUTT'S PLASTICINE, LTD., 203 Bathampton, Bath. 
London Showroom: 56 Ludgate Hill, E.C. 4. 
NEW OR SECOND-HAND. 


BOO KS. Orders promptly Dispatched. 


inquiries from readers of “The Educational Times,” at 
home or abroad, will receive the personal attention of 


JOHN DAVIS (Successor to THOMAS LAURIE), 
18 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 4. 


BOOK 


On Educational, Scientific, Medical, Law, 
Theological, and ALL other Subjects. 


. Second Hand and New 
BOOKS SENT ON APPROVAL. 
Catalogues Free. State Wants. Books Bought. 
W. & Q. FOYLE, 121/125 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 2. 


SECOND-HAND SCHOOL BOOKS. 


Pleaso write for Catalogue to 


GEORGE OVER, 
Educational Bookseller, RUGBY. 


DALCROZE EURHYTHMICS CLASSES 


to suit the convenience of Teachers are held in the LONDON DISTRICT and 
in BINGLEY, BIRKENHEAD, BOURNEMOUTH, BRIGHTON, BRISTOL, 
DURHAM, EDINBURGH, HULL, KETTERING, LEEDS, LITTLE- 
BOROUGH, LIVERPOOL, MANCHESTER, NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE, 
NORTHAMPTON, OLDHAM, OXFORD, PORTSMOUTH, READING. 
SHEFFIELD, SOUTHAMPTON, SOUTHEND-ON-SEA, SUNDERLAND 
TAUNTON, and TUNBRIDGE WELLS. Details on application to— 


The DALCROZE SCHOOL OF EURHYTHMICS, Ltd., 
23 Store Street, London, W.C. 1. 


The Incorporated London m Academy of Music. 
DR. YORKE TROTTER'S TRAINING COURSE FOR TEACHERS. 


The Course includes :— 


RHYTHMIC METHOD IN ALL ITS BRANCHES, 
MUSICIANSHIP, HARMONY, EAR TRAINING, 
&c. PIANO TECHNIQUE. 


Class Management and Preparation of Lessons. 
Voice Production and Teaching of Class Singing. 


The New Term begins on May 7th, 1919. 


Full particulars as to the Course, fees, &c., can be had from the 
SECRETARY, 22 Princes Street, Cavendish Square, W.1. 

“ Dr. Yorke Tretter, having brought the mental realm and pyschology into 
his Rhythmic Method of of Music py in the "widest sense of chews "madei it 


Ie worship of the EN which, in the Greek, is synonymous ‘with the 
utifu 


** DUSTLESS 


USE 


o 


$| ana HYGIENIC ROOMS 


In SCHOOLS, LABORATORIES, &c. 
The British Made and Owned 


Odourless, or Powerful Germicidal 


FLORIGENE 


(A Regd. Name suggested by FLOOR-HYGIENE) 
in the EASTER VACATION 


for best results. 


‘* Florigene '' has been continuously used for many 
years on Wood, Concrete, and Stone floors of 
every description, also on Linoleum and Cork 
Matting i in Government and Municipal Buildings, 


EARLY 


and in all kinds of Schools, and other Insti- 
tutions in the United Kingdom and Colonies. 
“Florigene” costs little, is easily applied 


by unskilled, and saves time and labour. 


it is IMPORTANT TO NOTE tnat 


ONE APPLICATION of *''Florigene" ALLAYS 
THE DUST and DIRT for 2 to 12 months, 
according to traffic, not only during each sweeping 
(without Sprinkling of any kind) but also throughout 
all the intervening periods — which is of greater 
hygienic importance. 

These sanitary, labour-saving, and 
economic advantages are NOT 
attained by sweeping-powders or 
any other method. 


Not sticky—the ordinary daily dry sweeping 
alone required — Scrubbing being optional. 
" Florigene" is strongly recommended by 

Medical and other expert authorities. 

A Head School Mistress writes :— 

“fam gl: id to have the opportunity of recommending 
* Florigene.’’’ We have used it regularly on both wood 
and linoleum, and found its effects most beneficial, 
both in laying the dust and preserving the surface.” 

(Repeat orders since received.) 
A Grammar School Head Master writes :— 

‘ We have used your * FLORIGENE’ for several 
years in this School, and we have found it excellent in 
keeping down dust, which is now never to be seen 
anywhere. I believe the health of this School has 
been better since. The air is cert: nly more pleasant 
to breathe when movements are going on; there is 
also a great saving of labour in cleaning.” 

( Repeat orders since received.) 


Numerous other Testimonials can be Marta 
n for particulars, Medical Reports, £c., 


me DUST-ALLAYER ‘co, 


NEW ADDRESS—4 Vernon Place, 


= BLOOMSBURY SQUARE :: 


LONDON, W.C. 1. 


Contractors to Admiralty, War Office, 
India Office, H.M. Office of Works, L.C.C., 
&c. 


$99990604005290999990049494495949994946490406964044990423 


oe 


$909099900999090990909490994945000090099909929990999909499900499099009 


and Colonial Governments  £&c., 
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IMPORTANT EDUCATIONAL BOOKS 


Second large Edition in the Press. 


THE PLAY WAY. 
An Essay in Educational Method. 
By H. CALDWELL Cook, M.A. 
Demy 8vo, Illustrated from Photographs. 8s. 6d. net. 


“ The book is of the first rank, and we feel that our duty at the moment 
is to secure that it should be singled out for close study by all who are pre- 
pared to revise their methods when fresh light is presented.” — Journal 
of Education, 


THE PEOPLE OF ENGLAND. 
A Social History for Schools. 
By STANLEY LEATHBES, C.B., M.A. 
Vol. E THE PEOPLE IN THE MAKING. 
From the Earliest Times to the Invention of Printing. 
Vol. II. THE PEOPLE IN ADVENTURE. 
. To the French Revolution. 

Each volume 320 pp., with over 100 Illustrations. 8s. 8d. net. 


“ We hope that Mr. Leathes’s work, besides delighting the child with its 
unfailing fertility of interest, may stimulate the teacher to make such 
methods his own. ... The pictorial illustrations are many and well 
chosen.” — Times. 


HEINEMANN'S SCIENCE MANUALS. 


INTRODUCTORY ELECTRICITY AND MAGNETISM. 
By Cann W. HANSEL, B.Sc. 

Over 800 Illustrations and Diagrams. Crown 8vo. 2s. Gd. net. 
A complete first course in electricity and magnetism based 
upon actual experiment, and embracing the recent changes 
and recommendations of the Board of Education’s new 
syllabus. 


A FIRST-YEAR COURSE IN GENERAL SCIENCE. 
A Combined Text-book and Note-book. 
By E. A. GarDINER, M.A., F.C.S. 
8s. Gd. net. 
This book presents an experimental course of general ele- 
mentary science, and is an attempt to save time for the boy 
and labour for the teacher. It is divided into three sec- 
tions:—I, Simple measurements. 


paratus and Instruments. 
Air. 


EXPERIMENTAL DOMESTIC SCIENCE. 
By R. H. Jones, M.Sc., F.C.S. 
- With over 80 Illustrations and Diagrams. 
2s. Gd. net. 

This book provides & suggested course for Domestic Science 

Schools and Girls’ Schools generally, based upon the view 

that Science can be directly and adequately taught in the 

kitchen. The chief sgentific principles in their application 

to domestic eubjects are made clear bv drawing upon every- 

. day experience, and by the aid of kitchen utensils aud 
commodities. 


EXPERIMENTAL MENSURATION. 


An Elementary Text-book of Inductive Geometry. 

By H. S. Repcrovs, B.Sc. (Lond.), F.C.S. 2$. 6d. net. 
The special feature of this book is the combination instead 
of the usual separation of Elementary Geometry, Trigo- 
nometry, and Mensuration. It is suitable for first and 
second-year students of Technical Schools. 


II, Some Common Ap- 
III, Properties of Water and 


Crown 8vo. 


The Only Authorised Books on the Monteesori Method. 
THE MONTESSORI METHOD. 


By Dr. Marra MONTESSORI. 
Illustrated. 8s. 6d. net. 


In this book Dr. Montessori gives a clear explanation of her 
method and the principles upon which it is based. 


DR. MONTESSORI’S OWN HANDBOOK. 
A Manual for Teachers and Paronts. 
3s. Gd. net. 
As & supplement to her larger book on the Method, Dr. 


Montessori has produced this explanatory manual, which is 
invaluable for all teachers. 


THE ADVANCED MONTESSORI METHOD. 


By Dr. Maria MONTESSORI. 
Vol. I. SPONTANEOUS ACTIVITY IN EDUCATION. 
8s. Gd. net. 


THE MONTESSORI MATERIAL FOR CHIL- 
DREN UP TO ELEVEN YEARS. 12s. 6d. 


net. 


** A contribution to scientific pedagogy such as we have not had since the 
institution of the kindergarten eighty years ago.’’—Sckool Guardian. 


A COMMON-SENSE ALGEBRA. 
By Asa Burniston, L.C.P. (Hons.). 
1s. Gd. net. With Answers, Qs. net. 


Suitable for use in the Upper Classes of Elementary Schools, 
in Evening Schoois, and in the Lower Forms of Secondary 
and Technical Schools. An extremely useful and en- 
lightened introductory algebra. 


ELEMENTARY BUSINESS TRAINING. 
By V. H. ALLEMANDY. 
Crown 8vo. 8s. net. 
This book is intended for use in the Upper Classes of Ele- 
mentary Schools and in Commeroial and Evening Classes. 
THE BRITISH ISLES. 
By A. B. ArcHerR, M.A. 
Illustrated. 2s. Gd. net. 
This is the first book in a new series, forming a Secondary 
School course in Geography, and is suitable for the Lower 
Middle Forms. 
AVENTURES ET MERVEILLES. 
A Simple French Reader for Junior Forms. 
By C. V. CarvEnT, B.A. 
Crown 8vo. 300 pp. Illustrated. 2e. 6d. net. 


FRENCH TRANSLATION AND COMPOSITION. 
By H. J. CHAYTOR, M.A., and E. RxrsavLT, B.A. 
Crown 8vo. 2s. net. es 


SCIENCE AND EDUCATION. 
Edited, with an Introduction, by Sir Ray LANKESTER. 
1s. Gd. net. 
This volume contains seven lectures which were delivered 


by Whewell, Faraday, Latham, Daubeny, Tyndall, Paget, 
and Hodgson before the Royal Institution in 1854. 


Vol. II. 


NorE.—Mr. Heinemann will be glad to hear from teachers who have manuscripts on educational matters which they desire to publish. 


31 Museum Street, W.C. 1. 


LONDON: WILLIAM HEINEMANN, 20-21 Bedford St. W.C.2. 
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À REVIEW OF IDEAS 


WD We 
: Aa dM: AND METHODS. 
er Be ded 1847, WW YU 
^ n AL. A pM | i iX. dd. | 
i Price Si Net ; 
On Series Vol. 71. No. 373. MAY, 1919. [By poit. ehepence: 
THE X 
TEACHERS REGISTRATION | = 
COUNCIL. THIS ISSUE CONTAINS: 


Reprosentative of the Teaching Profession. 


Constituted by Order in Council 
29th Feb., 1912. 


The Council maintains an Official Register 
of Teachers who have been accepted for ad- 
mission under the Conditions of Registration. 

The Register is open to qualified teachers 
in every branch, and until the end of 1920 
experience under approved conditions is the 
sole qualification required. After that date 
the conditions will become more stringent. 


Particulars and Forms of Application 
may be obtained from 
The SECRETARY, 
Teachers Registration Council, 
47 Bedford Square, 
London, W.C. 1. 


THE 


(JOLLEGE OF PRECEPTORS. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter. 


BLoowsBURY Square, Lonpon, W.C. 1. 


MEMBERSHIP. 


Membership of the College is open, under 
certain conditions, to persons engaged in 
education. 

Particulars concerning the privileges of 
membership may be obtained from the 
Secretary. 


MEMBERS' DINNER. 


In commemoration of the seventieth year 
of the Incorporation of the College by Royal 
Charter, a Dinner for Members and their 
friends will take place at the Connaught 
Rooms, Great Queen Street, W.C., on 
Friday, the 20th of June. 


DIPLOMA EXAMINATIONS. 

The Regulations for 1920 will be ready 
for issue in June. Special provision will be 
made for the admission of teachers of Music, 
of Art, of Commercial subjects, and of other 
special branches, 


Essays on 
Simple Laboratories, 
Some Foreign Masters, 
and 


Peace Celebrations. 


With a SUPPLEMENT on 
The Annual Conference 
of the 


National Union of Teachers. 


UNIVERSITY 


(CORRESPONDENCE (OLLEGE 
(Founded in 1887). 


PRINCIPAL: 


WILLIAM BRIGGS, LL.D., D.C.L., 
M.A., B.Sc., F.C.8., F.R.A.S. 


LONDON UNIVERSITY 
DEGREES. 


(Graduates of British Universities and holders 

of certain Diplomas can register as matriculated 

students of London University without passing 
the Matriculation Examination.) 


—— — —————— À————M—— — 


A SHORT GUIDE 


to London University Examinations, giving full 
Particulars of Courses and Fees, post freeto PRIVATE 
STUDENTS from— 

THE SECRETARY, 
No, 15 BURLINGTON HOUSE, CAMBRIDGE. 


HE ASSOCIATED BOARD 
OF THE R.A.M. anD R.C.M. 
FOR LOCAL BXAMINATIONS IN MUSIC. 


Patron: HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 


LOCAL CENTRE EXAMINATIONS (Syllabus A 

Examinations in Theory held in March and Novem- 
ber at all Centres. In Practical Subjects in March- 
April at all Centres, and in the London District and 


certain Provincial Centres in November-December 
also. Entries forthe November- December Examina- 


tions close Wednesday, October 15th, 1919, 


SCHOOL EXAMINATIONS (Syllabus B). 
Held throughout the British Isles three times a 


year, viz., October-November, March-April, and 


June-July. Entries for the October-November 
Examinations close Wednesday, October 8th, 1919, 
Specimen Theory Papers set in past years (Local 
Centre or School) can be obtained on application. 
Price 6d. per set, per year, post free. 
The Board offers annually SIX EXHIBITIONS, 
tenableat the R. A. M.or B.C. M. for two or three years. 


Syllabuses A and B, entry forms and any further 
information will be sent post free on application to— 


JAMES MUIR, Secretary, 
14 & 15 Bedford Square, London, W.C. 1. 


Telegrams: '' Associa, London." 
 ——— ee 
THE INCORPORATED SOCIETY 


OF MUSICIANS. 
Founded 1882, Incorporated 1892, 


OBJECTS OF THE SOCIETY. 


The objects for which the Society is established are 
the promotion of whatever may tend to the elevation 
of the status, and the Hp ovement of the qualifi- 
cations, of all Members of the Musical Profession, 
or may aid the musical education of the people, 


ADVANTAGES OF MEMBERSHIP, 


A Benevolent Fund for members, the Regulations 
for which have purposely been made as wide as 
possiblein order to meet the many and very varying 
contingencies which arise from time to time. 


An Orphan Fund for the children of musicians, 
which is open to the dependents of all musicians, 
whether their parents were members of the Society 
or not. 


Legal advice on all professional matters; Income 
Tax Claims ; Copyright; The Recovery of Fees, &c. 
Registers open to members of ** Vacant Appoint- 
ments ” and '* Engugeinents," and for the transfer 
dn memper to member of pupils moving to new 
istricts, 


LocaL EXAMINATIONS IN MUSIC. 


The examinations of the Society, established in 
1884, are Sr arranged in a systematic series of 
Progressive Grades, embracing a complete course of 
musical study, and constitute a most valuable guide 
for M asia. in recording the progress of their 
pupils. 


Full particulars may be obtained «pon application 
to the General Secretary, 19. Berners Street, W.1, 
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NORMAL CORR. COLLEGE 


(FOUNDED 1889.) 
EXAMINATIONS 
FOR WHICH THE NORMAL 


PREPARES. 


A:C.P. and L.C.P. 
College of Preceptors. 
Professional Prelim. 


County Scholarships. 
Matriculation. 
Degree Examination. 


Pene Hygiene, 

.L.A. ^ ^ | Languages. 
Pupil Teachers. Music. 
Preliminary Certif. Science and Art. 


Certificate. 


Other Qualifyin 
Oxford & Camb. Locals. | N Hs 


Exams. 


SEND FOR NORMAL QUIDE. 
Cr. 8vo. 184 pages. Price 6d. net. 


To readers of this paper on 
receipt of 2d. to cover postage. 


FREE, 


47 MRLFORD RoAD, East DULWICH, 'S.E.22, 
and 110 AVONDALE SQUARE, LoNwpoN, 8.E.1. 


RS. CURWEN’S PIANO- 
FORTE METHOD. 


EAR TRAINING AND SIGHT SINGING 
FROM SOL-FA AND STAFF. 

New Training Classes for Music Teachers, held 
weekly, will begin each term at the Wigmore Hall 
Studios, Wigmore Street, W.1, taught by Miss 
Bcorr GARDNER and Miss MARGARET KNAGGS, 
Ae An interview may be had by appoint- 
ment. 


JOINT SCHOLASTIC AGENCY, LTD. 


9 Brunswick Square, W.C. 1. 


This Agency is under the direction of a Committee 
representing the following leading Educational 
Associations :— 

HEAD MASTERS’ CONFERENCE. 
INCORPORATED ASSOCIATION OF HEAD MASTERS. 
COLLECE OF PRECEPSORS. 
TEACHERS' GUILD. 

ASSOCIATION OF ASSISTANT MASTERS. 


| Registrar: Mr. E. A. VIRGO. 
The object of this noy is to render assis- 
tance at a minimum oost to Masters seeki 
appointments, The lowest ible fees are 


therefore oharged. 


Tatere b appointment on noon to 1.30 
p.m., an rom p.m. m, H on turday » 
11 a.m. to 12.30 p.m. P tuom 


A PROSPECTUS will be sent on application. 


JOINT AGENCY FOR WOMEN TEACHERS. 


OAKLEY HOUSB, 
n Hoe vis BrooM8BURY STREET, Lonpon, W.C.1. 
nder the management of a Committee appoint 
by the Teachers' Guild, College of Paises 
Venir eran MC A A mor ation of 
esis resses, an 
Annan a e unty Schools 
APHIS Agency has been established 
for the purpose of enabling Teachers to find 
work without unnecessary cost. All fees have 
therefore been calculated on the lowest basis to 
cover the working expenses. 

No Registration Fees are charged to members of 
the above Associations, and their Commissions are 
reduced. 

Hours To Interviews : 

.30 a.m, to 1 p.m., and 3 to 5 p.m. 
Saturdays, 11.30 a.m. to 1 p.m., and 2 to 3 bn. 
When possible, special appointments should be 


Registrar, Miss ALICE M. FOUNTAIN. 


WOLSEY 
HALL 
OXFORD. 


POSTAL TUITION 


For Lon ion University 
MATRIG., INTER., & FINAL 
B.Sc., B.So. (Econ.), B.D.. 


FREE GUIDE 


on application to 
THE SECRETARY. 


B.A. 


ARIA GREY TRAINING 

COLLEGE ror WOMEN TEACHERS IN 

HIGH, SECONDARY, anp PREPARATORY 
CHOOLS. 

RECOGNIZED BY THR BoaRD OF EDUCATION. 
In connexion with the London University and 
recognized by the Cambridge Teachers’ Training 

Syndicate. 


Principa Miss KATHARINE L. JOHNSTON, B.A. 

ndon, M.A. Sheffield, Girton College, Moral 

Sciences Tripos, Cambridge Teachers’ Train- 
ing Certificate. 

Students admitted in January and September to 

repare for the London and Caiabridge Teachers’ 
iploma and the Higher Certificate of the National 
Froebel Union. 

Demonstration School attached to the College; 
and practice for Students in neighbouring schools 
ander the supervision of specialists, 

Tuition fees £24. A number of Scholarships from 
£8 to £24 offered to Students with a Degree or its 
equivalent. Loan Fund. Special grants to Honours 
Students of £28 towards Hostel fees, or £15 if living 
in rooms. 

Particulars of COPS Hall and Registered Lodg- 
ings can be obtained from the PRINCIPAL at The 
Maria Grey College, Salusbury Road, Brondeebury 
London, N.W.6. 


EDUCATIONAL AGENCY, 


(ESTABLISHRD OVER 80 YEARS.) 


Proprietors :— 


Messrs. Griffiths, Powell & Smith. 


Offices: 12 &13 Henrietta Street, 
Covent Garden, London, W.C.2. 


Telegraphic Address :— 
Scholasque, Westrand, London® 
Telephone :—1021 Gerrard. 


Scholastic. 


Head Masters and Principals of Publio 
and Private Schools desirous of engaging quali- 
fied and well recommended English or Forei a Reni; 
dent, Non-resident, or Visiting Assistant Masters, 
can have eligible Candidates introduced to them 
(free of charge) by stating their requirements to 
Messrs, GRIFFITHS, POWELL & SMITH. 


A List of Vacancies will be forwarded on 
application to Graduates and other well qualified 
xri pied Masters seeking appointments for 
next term. 


Schools Transferred and Valued. Part- 
nerships arranged. Wo charge unless 
sale effected. List of Boys’ and of Girls’ 
Sohools and School Partnerships for Sale, 
sent Gratis to intending Purchasers, TO 
WHOM HO COMMISSION IS CHARGED. 


Assistant Mistresses. 

Head Mistresses and Principals of Public 
and Private Schools requiring Bnglish or 
Foreign Assistant Mistresses can,on appli- 
cation to Messrs. GRIFFITHS, POWELL 
& SMITH, have suitable Candidates placed 
in immediate communication with them 
free of charge. 

A List of Vacancies will be forwarded to 
Hnglish and Foreign Assistant Mistresses 
and other Teachers on application. Liberal 
Salaries. 


CHERWELL HALL, OXFORD. 


RECOGNIZED BY THE BOARD OF EDUCA 

TION. BY THE OXFORD DELEGACY. AND 

BY THE CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY S8YNDI- 
CATE FOR SECONDARY TRAINING. 


Princi 
MISS CATHERINE |. DODD, M.A. 
(Late Lecturer in Education, Manchester University 


Students are prepared for the Oxford 
Teachers’ Diploma; the Cambridge 
Teachers’ Certificate; and the Cherwell 
Hall Teachers’ Certificate for Junior Form 
Mistresses. 

Fees for the three Terms, 
from 66 Guineas. 

A shortened Emergency Course has been 
arranged. 

Scholarships of £50 are awarded to all 
Honours Graduates who satisfy the con- 
ditions. Scholarships of £20 are awarded 
to Pass Graduates. There is a Loan Fund. 
Students may borrow sums not exceeding 
£25, to be repaid within three years. 


Particulars and LIS may be obtained 
from THE PRINCIPAL. 


UERN OF ST. ANDREWS. 


L.L.A. DIPLOMA FOR WOMEN. 


The attention of Candidates is drawn to the 
Ordinary and Honours Diplomas for Teachers, 
which are strongly recommended as suitable for 
those who are or intend to be teachers, 

Examinations are held at Aberdeen, Bedford, Bel- 
fast, Bira manar Blackburn, Brighton, Bristol, 
Cambridge, Cardiff, Croydon, Dublin, Edinburgh, 
Exeter, Glasgow, Hull, 8, Liverpool, London, 
Manchester, Middlesbrough, Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
Norwich, ee apo xford, Plymouth, Rt. 
Andrews, Sheffield, Southampton, and several 
other towns, "e 

Information regarding the Examinations may 
be obtained from the SECRETARY L.L.A. Scheme, 
The University, St. Andrews. 


ST. JOHN'S SCHOOL, 


LEATHERHEAD. 


TI addition to sons of living clergy 
elected on the Free Foundation, Supplementary 
Foundationers (sons of living clergy only) are re- 
ceived at the annual fee of 35 guineas. The School 
is also open to sons of Clergy or Laymen paying full 
fees, viz. Clergy 60 guineas, Laymen 60 guineas per 
annum. Da ys 33 guineas per annum. Modern 
School buildings for 240 boys. Boys prepared for the 
Universities, Army and Civil Service Examinations, 
&c. Leaving Scholarships. One or two Albany 
Scholarships awarded each year. Also three En- 
trance Scholarships, value £30, £25, and £20 per 
annum. Scholars ip examination for 1919 on the 
first Wednesday in July: entries close the last day 
of June. 

For Prospectus, &c., apply to the Head Master, 
the Rev. E. A. DowsNrs. 


pM. (Q4 SL ULhDIAE-OOOXLHIEEAOZZAMAVIEEOÉEI 
The finest imaginative workmanship in 
‘MEMORIALS. 


TABLETS, cast, engraved, and 
in enamel, 


CALVARIES, 


and 


STAINED GLASS WINDOWS. 


H. H. MARTYN & Co, Ltd., 
CHELTENHAM, 


and 5 Grafton Street (off Bond Street), 
| LONDON, W.1. 


LLE MARIE POUJAUD, Villa 

de la Source, Tilliéres-sur-Avre, Eure, 

France, will be pleased to give CORRESPONDENCE 

LESSONS in French or to correct. Letters written 

to her. Eight letters for £1. Reference — Miss 
INGHAM, Moira House, Eastbourne, 
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POSTS VACANT. 

EAMINGTON SECONDARY 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—Required in Sep- 
tember, a SCIENCE MISTRESS to teach Botany, 
Elementary Chemistry, and Physics. Degree and 
experience essential. Salary from £160 according 
to qualifications. Apply, giving full particulars 
and enclosing copies of three testimonials, to the 
DIRECTOR oF EDUCATION, Avenue Road, Leaming- 


ton. Applications must be endorsed “ Science 
Mistress.” 


ITY AND COUNTY OF 


NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE EDUCATION 
COMMITTEE. 


Wanted, at once, Uncertificated ASSISTANT 
MISTRESS for the Senior Department of St. Paul's 
C. E. School. 

For Form of 


Spa and Scale of Salaries 
send stam ressed foolscap envelope to 
PERCIVAL Bran, Director of Education, North- 
umberland Road, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 


ITY AND COUNTY OF 
NEWCASTLE-UPON.TYNE EDUCATION 
COMMITTEE. 

Wanted, Certificated ASSISTANT MASTER for 
St. Paul's C. E. School. 

For Form of Application and Scale of Salaries 
send stam dressed foolscap envelope to 
PERCIVAL SHARP, Director of Education, North- 
umberland Road, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 


ITY AND COUNTY OF 


NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE EDUCATION 
COMMITTEE. 


Wanted, Certificated ASSISTANT MISTRESS 
for St. Anthony's C.R. School. Senior Department, 
and Uncertiticated ASSISTANT TEACHERS for 
Christ Church C.E. School, Senior Department, and 
St. Lawrence's R.C. School, Boys’ Department. 

For Form of Application and Scale of Salaries 
send stamped ressed foolscap envelope to 
PERCIVAL SHARP, Director of Education, North- 


POSTS VACANT. 


ee —— Cee — 


“NITY OF BIRMINGHAM 
EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


COUNCIL SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 


The Education Committee invite applications for 
the following posts :— 


CENTRAL SECONDARY SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 


Assistant Master (Engineering). 
Assistant Master (Modern Languages). 
Assistant Master (Science). 


GEORGE DIXON SECONDARY SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS. 
Assistant Mistress (Mathematics). 


KING'S NORTON SECONDARY SCHOOL 
FOR BOYS. 


Assistant Master (Modern Languages, with 
special qualifications in French). 


KING'S NORTON SECONDARY SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS. 
Assistant Mistress (Mathematics and English). 


WAVERLEY ROAD SECONDARY SCHOOL 
(MIXED). 


Assistant Master (Modern Languages), 
ERDINGTON SECONDARY SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS. 


Assistant Mistress (Mathematics, Chemistry, and 
Physics). 


Forms of application and scale of salaries (just 
revised) may be obtained from the undersigned, 
Applications must be sent in not later than the 31st 
May. Candidates wishing to be considered in con- 
nexion with more than one vacancy must send in 
separate applications for each School concerned, 

JNO. ARTHUR PALMER, 
Education Office, Secretary of Education. 
Council House, 
Marguret Street. 


| 
| 
| 


POSTS VACANT. 


HERE is & vacancy in good 
Sehool in Southern County for SENIOR 
MISTRESS, with a view to succession. Salary 
£100. Gross average receipts £1,400. Goodwill 
one term's fees. Furniture at valuation. Apply— 
Messrs. J. & J. Patron, Educational Agents, 143 
Cannon Street, London, E.C.4. 


WHITELANDS TRAINING COLLEGE FOR 
WOMEN TEACHERS, CHELSEA, 8.W.3. 


WANTED, for September, a LEC- 

TURER, to direct the training of CON- 
TINUATION SCHOOL TEACHERS at the above 
College. Degree, and experience in both Teaching 
and Social work desirable. Sulary £180-£250 non- 
resident, according to qualifications and experience. 
Forms of application can be obtained from the 
SECRETARY, and must be returned by May 20th. 


ANTED, in September, Gover- 

ness for bov of 11 and girl of 9. After 

school hours, including Saturdays and Sundays. 
Good knowledge of Latin and French essential, 
Resident or non-resident. Reply—Box 476, SAM- 
BON CLARK & Co., Ltd., 58 Great P rtland St., W.1. 


PARTNERSHIP. 
UNIOR PARTNERSHIP offered 


in good middle-cluss Boys’ School. Ample 
scope. Growing neighbourhood. Young enthusi- 
astic worker welcomed. Write full particulars— 
THE PRINCIPAL, Littleton House, Knowle, Bristol. 


TO HEAD TEACHERS 
FLAGS FOR PEACE DAY. 


Parcel of Flags sent post free entirely without 
charge to Teachers who will undertake to distribute 
them carefully without waste. 


Write— Wood-Milne, ya 


umberland Road, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 


The Rubber Footwear Specialists, 
| 42/46 Wigmore Street, London, W.1. 


The Future Career Association. 


(Established 1904) 


The Association advises as to the best methods of training for and 
entry into all 


PROFESSIONS AND OCCUPATIONS. 


Supplies accurate information regarding 


Scholarships, Exhibitions, and Bursaries at all Schools or Universities. 


Suggests suitable 


Preparatory, Private, Publio, and Technical Schools, University Colleges, 
Universities, and Tutors. 


EACH CASE CAREFULLY CONSIDERED ON ITS MERITS. 


DEPARTMENTS. 


The Schooimasters’ Intelligence and Advisory 
Bureau (Ann. Subscription, £1. 11s. 6d.). 


Entitles Members to n Monthly Publication containing particulars of 
Forthcoming Examinations, Scholarships, Alterations in Regulations, 
Career Summaries, nnd other items of importance, Private information 
also given on all questions concerning courses of truining or careers. 


A Consultants’ Department for Parents and Quardians. 
dpi poe on all matters affecting the education and futures of Boys 
and Girls. 


An Appointments Department. 

For negotiating Pupilages, Apprenticeships and other positions. 
Tuition Department. 

Elementary Engineering, Drawing, &c. 


Publications. 
* Choosing a Boy's Career." Career Stunmaries, 1 to 90, 
TIONS "—A monthly Journal for Schoolinasters. 


“ NOTIFICA- 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


CONVEYANCING DEPARTMENT. 


This Department is now under the direction of Mr. F. ©. NEEDEB, B.A. 
whose experience, advice, and assistance ure unreservedly placed at the 
disposal of Purchasers free of charge. 


TRANSFERS and PARTNERSHIPS arranged by 
correspondence or interview. 
INSPECTIONS and VALUATIONS undertaken. 


An unusual opportunity offers itself to a young energetic lady of good 
social position, with educational qualifications, to acquire a partner- 
ship in one of the best Finishing Schools near London. Sound 
investment, but monetary consideration of secondary importance. 


FOR SALE (iter alia). 


1, In Home Counties.—A Partner (married) required in a high-class Boys’ 
Preparatory School of about 60 Boarders. The Premises are 
Vendor’s Freehold and contain Private Chapel, Swimming Bath, Gym- 
nugium, and stand in about 15 acres of grounds. The School is full and 
the price asked for the half-share of the goodwill, school furniture, plant, 
and apparatus, £3,000. 


2. Cheshire.— High-clase Girlie’, unopposed, and situated in a wealthy 
and hunting centre. 8 weekly ers, and 12 Day, all at high fees. 
Receipts about £1,000, Excellent premises. Expenses small. A lady of 
good social position and education would tind this a unique School and 
investment. Goodwill £400, 


3, On the Borders of the Peak District. — Flourishing Girls’ and 
Boys’ Preparatory of 80 pupils, of whom a few are Boarders. Receipts 
£1,350 last year. Prolits over £600, Splendid investment for two ladies, 
or for a murried gentleman whose wife could assist with the girls. Good- 
will and all School furniture, &c., 700 guineas. 


4. South Coast.— Flourishing Girls’ School. 13 Boarders, 40 Day pupils. 
Receipts over £1,200. Expenses £800. Goodwill only £100. House and 
Schoo utne at valuation. Freehold premises £750. Mortgage 
arranged. 


Ladies of education and good experience, with capital of from £2,000 to £3,000. 
Excellent investment m a high-class Ladies’ School, situate in good 
premises and grounds on the South Coast. 


For further particulars write to Secretary. 


B3 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W.1. 


Telephones Victoria 4163 and 59342. 
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SCHOLASTIC APPOINTMENTS N 


University Men and Women seeking scholastic appointments should apply to 


Truman sKKniohtl 


—SCHOLASTIC AGEN T S emm nuey 


who introduce ASSISTANT MASTERS AND MISTRESSES to the 
majonty of the leading Public and Private Schools at home and abroad. 


Through this Agency, well educated gentlemen with Higher Local and other 
good Certificates, interested in children and in teaching, can find congenial 
work in good high-class Private Schools, where the hours are not excessive, 
conditions pleasant, and the holidays are long. Salaries range from £50 
to £100 or more per annum, with board and residence, according to age, 
qualifications, and experience. There are also many vacancies for Student 
and Junior Mistresses at salaries of from £30 to £50 per annum with 


board. and residence. 


There is a separate department for 


LADY MATRONS and HOUSEKEEPERS 


for schools. 


No charge for registration. 3 Moderate commission. 


SCHOOL TRANSFER DEPARTMENT. 


Ladies and Gentlemen seeking Partnerships in, or to take over 
schools of their own, should communicate personally with 


Mr. TRUMAN, who undertakes all negotiations connected 

with the Transfer of Schools, and who is in a position to 

offer assistance and sound advice to purchasers, to whom 
no charge is made. 


Offices: 158-1062 OXFORD ST., LONDON, W.1 


Telegrams: * TUTORESS, PHONE, LONDON.” Telephone: MUSEUM 1136. 
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PATON’S LIST of 
SCHOOLS ana TUTORS 


An Aid to Parents in the Selection of Schools. 


22nd ANNUAL EDITION NOW PREPARING. 


EVERY YEAR THOUSANDS OF PARENTS 
$2 e: CONSULT THIS BOOK. :: $s 


"I am sending you the order 
for the twenty-first annual issue 
of your great book; and may the 
second period on which it has 
entered be of as much use and 
help in the educational world as 
the first.’’ 


'" Please insert my pages as 
usual. I believe I get more pupils 
from that than from any other 
source.’’ 


"I enclose a request to have 
my notice renewed. I would not 
for anything leave it off now.” 


‘You will possibly be glad to 
hear that a lady named 
is sending her boy to me, In 
this case, she tells me, the name 
of the school was obtained from 
your List, and so, I believe, no 
further commission is due from 
me.” 


* When I first came here I 
spent over £50 in six months' 
advertising in the leading papers 
—result, one boy. Then I came 
under your agency — result, a 
Steady stream of boarders 
every term, more than filling up 
the vacancies caused by boys 
leaving. I have already had to 
open another dormitory, and am 
on the point of ‘ venturing’ on 
another boarding house.’’ 


“I find it most useful to-my - 


patients when seeking informa- 
tion about sending their boys and 
girls away, and have kept a copy 
in my waiting-room for some 
years.” 


'* Two years ago you sent mea 
pupil named —————. Through 
her parents I have had four good 
pupils this year from four different 
places, and through two of these 


. I have five more coming this 


term: that is ten pupils from 
paying one commission.”’ 


“I have much pleasure in re 
newing the advertisement in your 
excellent Guide, and should like 
to take the opportunity to express 
to you my best thanks for the in- 
valuable help of your agency.” 


‘I enclose order form, duly 
signed. . . I am more than grate- 
ful for the excellent service your 
Agency does my school.” 

“Iam returning the advertise- 
ment at onoe with alittle addition. 
. . . We have this term four pupils 
introduced by you, and I am much 
obliged to you for your help. It 
makes all the difference in these 
difficult days whether one has a 
full school or not.” 


Specimen Copy and full particulars sent free of charge to 
Head Masters and Head Mistresses.. 


J. 6 J. PATON, 


Educational 


Agents, 


143 CANNON STREET, LONDON, E.C.4. cibos. 
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University Tutorial Press, Lo. 


SELECTED CLASS BOOKS 


MIDDLE AND LOWER FORMS. 


WMatbematics and Science. 


ALGEBRA, JUNIOR. By A. G. Cracknetu, M.A., B.Sc., and 
AUGUSTUS BARRACLOUGH, M.A. 3w, 6d. With Answers, s. 


ARITHMETIC, PRELIMINARY. By AvGUSTUS BABRACLOUGH, 
M.A. 98s. With Answers, 9s. 3d. 


ARITHMETIC, THE JUNIOR. By R. H. Cuore, B.A. Third 
Edition. (With or without Answers.) 35. 6d. . 


BOTANY, JUNIOR. By Francis Cavers, D.8c. 3s. Gd. 
UE a PRELIMINARY. By H. W. Bavsor, M.A. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


English in Schools. 

AFTER science and modern languages, we are to 
have a Committee on English. Sir Henry Newbolt 
and his colleagues are charged to inquire into the posi- 
tion occupied by English (language and literature) in 
our educational system. They are to advise how its 
study may best be promoted in schools of all types, 
and are to have regard to the demands of a liberal 
education, the needs of business, the professions and 
public services, and the relation of English to other 
studies. Truly this is a wide field to explore, and the 
task will probably make extensive demands upon the 
energies of Sir Henry Newbolt and his fellow knight, 
Sir Arthur Quiller Couch, not to mention such authori- 
ties as Mr. J. H. Fowler, of Clifton, or Prof. Boas. 
An excellent opportunity is afforded for a major cam- 
paign between the philologists and the scribes, and for 
minor encounters between the grammarians and those 
who pine for ‘‘ free expression." We shall probably 
be told that far too little time is given to the study of 
the mother tongue, and it is very likely that we shall 
be afforded little or no clue as to what the study really 
involves. At the outset of its labours the Committee 
might do worse than ponder over the well known pas- 
sage in Milton's '' Tractate,’’ where he condemns the 
practice of forcing the empty wits of children to com- 
pose themes, verses, and orations, which are the acts 
of ripest judgment. ... ‘‘ They are not matters to be 
“wrung from ‘poor striplings like blood from the nose.’’ 


Formalism. 


THERE is a dungerous tendency in Departmental and 
other Committees to state their views in a form which 
is too precise and rigid. One of our educational news- 
papers has lately been revelling in a correspondence 
on the teaching of grammar and uttering solemn warn- 
ings on the decay of syntax. Yet even if grammar 
were taught most perfectly and the rules of syntax 
observed religiously, we might fail completely to 
achieve success in the literary art. An Oxford pro- 
fessor, who ought to have known better, once observed 
that the whole art of writing consisted in having some- 
thing to say, combined with the ability to say it 
clearly. This naive attempt to place '' Bradshaw's 
Railway Guide” in the forefront of our English 
classics recalls the foolish and misleading injunction, 
'* Be good, and you will be beautiful." Young stu- 
dents of the literary art should begin by perceiving 
that there are different ways of saying the same thing, 
that the purpose of saying anything is to convey ideas, 
that this involves the use of conventional arrange- 
ments of words and some regard for accepted rules of 
grammar and syntax. Beyond this they should be 
encouraged to develop their own style, studying 
models if they choose, as Stevenson did when he 
'' played the sedulous ape to Hazlitt,” but always 
with the purpose of mastering the permanent prin- 
ciples rather than the current rules of expression. 
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“Themes, Verses, and Orations.”’ 

Some teachers seem to fail completely in their 
understanding of the purpose of English studies. 
Topics prescribed for essays are sometimes beyond 
any possible or desirable range of the schoolboy mind. 
Instead of asking the pupil to produce an essay on 
some subject with which he is familiar, the master 
will ride his own hobby and invite juvenile treatises 
on controversial topics in history or literature. Some 
years ago it was seriously proposed that candidates 
for matriculation in one of our provincial Universities 
should be asked to write an essay on Wordsworth's 
'" Ode on the Early Intimations of Immortality.” 
Fortunately it was realized that the philosophical dis- 
quisitions of youths of sixteen or thereabouts would 
probably have little value. We have broken away 
from the old fashion of demanding essays on such 
subjects as '' A Stitch in Time saves Nine," but we 
are slow to perceive that the beginner finds the best 
practice in simple efforts at concise description, with 
frequent exercises in simple verse forms. The latter 
are often enjoyed by young people, possibly because 
verse came before prose as a form of literary expres- 
sion and therefore makes a special appeal to the primi- 
tive mind of youth. Certainly we have found that 
boys will make a far more satisfactory attempt to 
write '''The Reflections of a Scarecrow '"' in thirty 
lines of heroic couplets than they will to write thirty 
lines of prose on ‘‘ The Character of Malvolio.’’ 


* x* x* * 


The Army as a School. 


IN a leading article recently the Times newspaper 
developed a remarkable argument in favour of univer- 
sal military service. After commending the new 
scheme of Army education, which was described at 
first hand in our last issue, the writer goes on to say 
that we shall not go back to the small professional 
Army of pre-war days. The new Army will have a 
professional nucleus, but we shall no longer believe in 
keeping a small standing Army to train a large reserve. 
Instead, we must have in the reserve '' the intelligence 
and muscle of the whole nation." The War has 
shown that we no longer want human machines as 
soldiers, and that the greater part of successful fight- 
ing is & transference of civilian virtues to another 
setting. Thus runs the argument, and one would 
suppose the right conclusion to be that a scheme of 
education which fostered civilian virtues to the 
greatest possible extent would afford the best prepara- 
tion for war. The writer, however, draws a different 
conclusion—namely, that the right sort of Army may 
be a great popular Univ ersity. Hence the larger the 
Army the better, since we ought not to limit oppor- 
tunities for education. It is diffic ‘ult to gather what 
this means. Is it proposed to place the new Army 
under the control of the Board of Edueation, or to 
hand our schools over to the Army Council? Are we 
to have a nation which possesses an Army or an Army 
which possesses the nation? If the Army is to be the 
supreme school of civic virtues, surely all our girls 
and young women must enrol at once. 


Doctors and Schools. 

PROBABLY there is little immediate risk of our schools 
being placed under the Army Council, but another De- 
partment of State is doing its best to capture them. 
This is the new Ministry of Health, the organization 
which is being shaped in the Committee room of the 
House of Commons. Despite the vigorous protests of 
Mr. Fisher, the Committee have decided that all the 
powers now exercised by the Board of Education in 
regard to the health of school children shall be handed 
over to the new Ministry. It will be remembered that 
the Board's powers under the Education Act were 
considerably extended so as to include continuation 
schools, secondary schools, and privately conducted 
schools. The doctors will now come in under the 
supervision of Sir Robert Morant, who will thus resume 
an important part of his former activities in connexion 
with education. We may be certain that the new 
medical service for schools will lack nothing of vigour, 
but there is a manifest danger of undue interference 
with the proper business of the teachers. The doctors 
have the knack of seeming confident and accurate in 
diagnosis. They speak as oracles concerning our 
bodily condition and needs, few daring to ignore their 
opinions. If and when they have the final voice in all 
that concerns the physical wellbeing of our school chil- 
dren, we may expect that the Board of Education and 
the teachers will find themselves compelled to assert 
with some vigour their rightful claims in the schools. 


* * * * 


Conferences and Opinions. 

Our Supplement this month contains reports of the 
annual gathering of the National Union of Teachers. 
Taking with these the press notes of the Conference as 
it progressed from day to day during Easter week, we 
gather the impression that many of the rank and file 
of the members are in a truculent mood, and disposed 
to move more rapidly than their appointed Executive. 
In ordinary trade union circles this kind of thing is. 
ascribed to want of '' discipline," but such an indict- 
ment would surely not apply to teachers! The present 
position seems to us to be due to the fact that the 
members of the Union have many desires, but no co- 
ordinated policy. The Executive, faint yet pursuing, 
tries to construe the expressed wishes of its consti- 
tuents in terms of a policy which shall be at once 
progressive and practicable. It is a difficult task, 
especially when in an important decision, such as the 
one on equal pay for men and women, it is found that 
only one-half of the members take the trouble to vote. 
As it is, the Executive is technically bound to press 
forward a claim which has been made formally by only 
one-third of the Union. The discussion on Whitley 
Couneils was even more significant, for an alteration 
in the official policy was suggested and approved, so 
that, instead of promoting a central committee repre- 
senting teachers and employing authorities, in associa- 
tion with the Board of Education, the Executive is. 
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instructed to press for the establishment of teaching 
as a ‘self-governing profession," with full partner- 
ship in the administration of education. 

* * * * 


Teachers as '' Bolshevists.”’ 

THE opponents of the desire for full partnership in 
administration were quick to describe the proposal as 
'" sheer Bolshevism.” The assiduous labours of a cer- 
tain section of our daily press have resulted in asso- 
ciating Bolshevism with every sort of wanton crime, 
and we should be slow to think that there are many 
potential criminals in the N.U.T. The advocates of a 
self-governing profession probably aim at nothing more 
than a recognition of their right to take part in fram- 
ing the policy which they are later to carry out. It is 
becoming understood that teachers ought to be self- 
governing to the extent, at least, of having a share in 
deciding who shall be regarded as fully qualified to 
teach. A further need is that the individual teachers 
should feel that they have some share in educational 
policy beyond that of servants obeying orders. In 
every industry there is a growing desire on the part 


of the workers to gain a share in management. This 
is not primarily due to a desire for wealth. It is the 


outcome of a human need, for nobody can feel true 
happiness in work which is not in some measure the 
expression of his own personality. The factory system 
kills individuality in work, and the worst evil of 
bureaucratic control in education is that it treats 
schools as factories and our educational system as a 
commercial undertaking. | 


AN IRISH SONG. 


Tune: ‘‘ The Groves of Blarney.” ' 


LEAVE me, leave me alone, 
As the night gathers fast, 

In the gloom and the silence, 
To dream of the past. 


To you, and to many, 
The present is bright; 
But the dreams of the past 
Are my only delight. 


Death has taken away from me 
Her I loved best, 

And the wild ocean rolls 
Between me and the rest. 


No more, save in dreams, 
I my lost one may see, 
There is nothing but memory 
Left unto me. 


T. H. Brown. 


SIMPLB LABORATORIES. 
By HERBERT McKAY. 


THERE has been a great extension of science teach- 
ing in recent years and a great improvement in teach- 
ing methods. It is now generally recognized that 
every school should have a laboratory, where pupils 
ean experiment for themselves. Teachers and school 
authorities are faced with the problem of providing 
these laboratories. Does this mean the erection of 
a special building, the provision of elaborate benches, 
and expensive apparatus? If so, the idea will have 
to be abandoned by practically all elementary schools 
and a great number of secondary schools, especially 
those privately conducted. 

A laboratory is simply a place where individual 
pupils can carry out experiments, and the less there 
is to distract attention from the matter in hand the 
better. The idea that elaborate furniture and ap- 
paratus is necessary has grown out of a confusion 
between laboratories used for teaching purposes and 
laboratories used for advanced research work. A 
little reflection will show that the requirements of 
the two are quite different. 

For teaching purposes an elaborate laboratory is 
not merely unnecessary—it may be a hindrance to 
good work. 

Any classroom may be turned into a simple 
laboratory, but it is well to choose one which is well 
lighted and well ventilated. Certainly no pupil 
should be allowed to perform experiments in a dark 
corner. The benches should be arranged so that 
they are all well lighted. 

A laboratory may be arranged to accommodate 
twenty-five pupils, but twenty, or even a less 
number, is more satisfactory. The simplest form of 
bench is a flat table. For pupils from twelve to 
sixteen years of age the tables should be 2ft. 8 in. 
high. This height allows pupils to work with com- 
fort. Wide tables, with pupils working at both 
sides, are more economical of space than narrower 
tables with pupils at one side only, but the latter 
have the advantage that all the pupils face the 
teacher. The size of the classroom and the number 
of pupils to be accommodated will decide which form 
of table is to be used. 

Pupils usually work in pairs, and at least three 
feet should be allowed for each pair. Three narrow 
tables, each 12 ft. long, will provide places for twenty- 
four pupils. These tables should be 2ft. 6in. wide, 
and they should be placed 3 ft. from each other, to 
allow room for the teacher to pass without disturbing 
pupils at work. It will be seen that the tables 
occupy a floor space of 12 ft. by 13ft. 6in. To the 
latter length must be added space for the pupils 
working at the table at the back. The 12 ft. length 
cannot with any comfort be reduced, but 15 in. might 
be saved in the other length by reducing each of the 
widths by 3 in. 

Twenty-four pupils might also be accommodated 
at two wide tables, each 9 ft. long and at least 4 ft. 
wide. The space between these tables should be not 
much less than 5ft., to allow the teacher to pass 
between two rows of pupils. These two tables 
occupy a floor space 9 ft. by 18 ft., but to the latter 
dimension must be added space for the pupils at the 
front and at the back. 
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Notice also that a single-width table 12 ft. long | not distracted from the essential points in the experi- 
would accommodate sixteen pupils. ments themselves. Making apparatus encourages the 

The tables should be solidly constructed, so that | habit of self-reliance and helps to make pupils in- 


they are quite firm. The tops may be of deal, and 
they should be rubbed oceasionally with oil or melted 
parathin. 

About un inch in from the edge of the table, and 
running right round, a semi-circular groove should be 
made to catch spilt mercury and other liquids. 

A rail should run across each table, about 3 ft. 
On wide tables there should 


above it and 15in. in. 
be two rails. Half-inch iron bars, supported by 
wooden standards, are convenient—there may be 


four standards for each rail. "These rails are to hang 
pulleys and other apparatus on. 

A chair or a stool should be provided for each pupil. 

A supply of gas is necessary. A pipe may be run 
under each table. Where wide tables are used there 
may be a two-way connexion for each four pupils— 
two pupils at each side of the table. In a 12 ft. 
table there would be four such connexions, or these 
may be reduced to two four-way connexions, one at 
a quarter of the leneth from each end of the table. 
l'or narrow tables two two-way connexions are suitable. 

There should, also be a supply of water. Sinks 
and water taps may be placed at the ends of the 
tables, or if more convenient they may be placed in 
corners of the room. In any ease two are enough, 
and tho should be easily accessible. 

Balances and scales may be placed on à narrow 
bench along one of the walls. This beneh should be 
solidly constructed, like the tables. At least two 
balances are desirable, and a pair of scales for large 
rough weighings. The balances might be placed at 
the ends of the working benches. 

At the end of the laboratory, and parallel with the 
working benches, a demonstration table may be 
placed. This may be 3ft. high, at least 6 ft. long, 
and 2ft. 6in. wide. There should be a supply of 
gas and water. Behind the demonstration table a 
large blackboard may be fixed. 

Cupboards should be provided for storing note- 
books and apparatus. The cupboards for the ap- 
paratus should be glazed. 

A draught chamber is not necessary, but it is a 
useful adjunet to a laboratory. The chamber itself is 
easily constructed. It may be 2 ft. wide by 1 ft. 6 in. 
deep and 2ft. 6 in. high. The front should be a glass 
frame which can be raised or lowered. If it is coun- 
ter-balanced like a window frame it will be easier to 
move, but this is not necessary. The top should 
slope up in every direction toward the outlet. 

The outlet may be a galvanized iron pipe carried 
up to a chimney or to the top of the building. At a 
convenient spot in the pipe a gas connexion should 
be fitted. A gas jet is to be lighted when the 
draught chamber is in use, so that obnoxious fumes 
may be carried off. 

It has not been said whether the simple laboratory 
described is to be used as a chemical or a physical 
laboratorv, because no distinction is necessary at this 
stage. Elementary experiments can be carried out 
equally well whether they are chemical or physical. 

The supply of apparatus provides another problem, 
but one that is not difficult to solve. The apparatus 
may be as simple as the laboratory. There are great 


educational advantages in simplicity. Attention is 


genious. 

Certain things must be provided. Each two pupils 
should have a Bunsen burner, with rubber tubing to 
connect it to the gas supply, a tripod stand, and wire 
gauze, a retort stand with three rings and a clamp, a 
supply of 2in. and din. test tubes, several 4 oz. and 
8 oz. flusks, several gas Jars, a supply of glass tubing 
in 2 ft. lengths from 3-16 to 11m., rubber corks with. 
two holes to fit the flasks, a supply of corks, two bar 
magnets and a small pivoted test magnet, a funnel, 
a blowpipe, and a trough. 

In addition there should be thermometers reading 
well above 100° C., some barometer tubes, several 
lamp chimneys, slips of mirror lin. by 3in., convex 
and plano-convex lenses of about 4 in. and 10 in. focal 
length, rectungular blocks of glass, triangular prisms, 
and rods of glass, vulcanite, and sealing wax. 

The general stock should contain a supply of hydro- 
ele sulphuric, and nitrie acids, with small bottles 
for use by pupils. There should also be supplies of 


fine sund, salt, saltpetre, potassium chlorate, man- 
gunese dioxide, calcium chloride, sulphur, phos- 
phorus, magnesium ribbon, granulated zinc, copper 


wire and copper turnings, iron filings, liquid am- 
monia, litmus, charcoal, and marble chips. | 

Other things may be added, but the above lists 
contain practically all that is required for an. ele- 
mentary course in chemistry and physics. 

It may be noticed that many things are omitted 
from the lists of apparatus which are usually in- 
cluded. The omissions are intentional, because most 
apparatus serves its purpose better if made by the 
pupil. Much apparatus may be made in the class- 
room or the laboratory or in the woodwork class. 

Small jars serve the same purposes as more ex- 
pensive beakers. Substances may be heated or burnt 
on tin lids. A graduated jar may be made by past- 
ing a strip of paper on a gas Jar, pouring into the jar 
weighed amounts of water, and marking the surface- 
level each time. Graduating the jar is a useful exer- 
eise in itself. "These are given as examples of what 
may be done. It is a fact that most of the expen- 
sive apparatus often provided can be imitated suc- 
cessfullv at little or no cost, or can be replaced by 
inexpensive apparatus. 

* * * * * 

One other point may be noted. Experiments with 
light are so attractive that a dark room should be 
arranged if possible. The room may be quite small, 
it should have a south window, and it should be used 
on bright sunny days. The room may be darkened 
by pinning over the windows sheets formed by past- 
ing one sheet of brown paper over another. In a 
convenient spot a small circular hole should be cut 
to admit a beam of sunlight. This beam may be 
reflected, refracted, analysed by a prism, brought to 
a focus, and projected on a screen. The room may 
also be used as a photometric room. 

The Magic Horsehair. 
(2s. 6d. net. 


By James A. Wightman. 
Fisher Unwin.) 

The story is good, concerning, as it does, the adventures 
of Paddy Dolan and a kindly leprechaun. The drawings are 
deplorable, and ought not to appear in a book intended for 
children. 
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SOME FOREIGN MASTERS. 
By W. C. B. 


IT is, or it used to be, an established custom to 
speak disparagingly—even derisively—of the foreigner 
who undertakes to teach his own language in English 
schools. The foreign master in a school story, such as 
“ Vice Versa,” is apt to be taken as a representative 
of his class; we regard him as a type, and justify our 
opinion by our experience. 

Yet perhaps we pride ourselves too much on the 
vividness of our recollections and impute our failure to 
learn French and German to the inefficiency of our 
teachers, when the blame rests largely on ourselves. 
If we recall what we were in our schooldays, we shall 
perhaps begin to suspect that our manners may have 
had something to do with our slow progress. Past 
generations of public-school bovs regarded the foreign 
master chiefly as a butt for ridicule, and treated him 
as if he were entitled only to a minimum of respect. 

It may be that in describing our school experiences 
we have often given snapshots of our instructors and 
have passed them off as portraits, in perfect good 
faith, but with an unintentional disregard for facts. 
Recollection easily brings up deficiencies; and reflec- 
tion is needed to discover merits. "There were merits 
more numerous and more splendid than at the time 
we were able to discern. 

We condemn the ways in which we were taught, 
the ways which seemed to keep us from being on 
speaking terms with French and German—the old 
method of unlimited grammar and little else. Chil- 
dren of the present generation, we are led to believe, 
learn to speak these languages as soon as they begin 
to study them. The '' direct " method is the vogue 
to-day, and this is guaranteed to mean '' directly." 
The old method was slow, perhaps stodgy. But was it 
really stupid, and did it, as we hear so often, prove an 
utter failure? 

I speak from later experience as well as from earlier 
recolleetion. I was taught in the old-fashioned way, 
and certainly, while I was at school, I was not taught 
to speak the languages I studied. But some years 
afterwards I discovered I had learnt more than I had 
realized. When I began to travel on the Continent, 
I found that the silliest falsehood ever uttered was 
the well known saying, '' English will carry you any- 
where.” It wouldn't, because it was as unknown as 
Chinese. I had to fall back upon the French and 
German that my much-despised masters had taught 
rne—and it came back and came out. Thanks to 
their now obsolete methods I had received a thorough 
grounding in grammar and syntax, and, by applying 
confidence and common sense to these, I was able 
wherever I went to make myself understood and 
even to carry on lengthy conversations. My masters 
were not so hopelessly inefficient, after all. Their 
teaching, because it was solid, survived. 

Of those masters I wish to speak with gratitude 
and respect. They deserve more commendation 
than they ever received in their working days. 

One of these masters was in his day eminent even 
among the writers of French grammars by his work 
in adapting famous French school books for the 
needs of English pupils. They were the books of the 
lime, and if they have been superseded they have 


only suffered the fate of many other inventions that 
have marked an era in the history of human thought. 

This master was certainly not the typical French- 
man of a school story. There was a commanding air 
about him which ensured at least outward respect. 
His tall figure and his dignified deportment suggested 
Mr. Turveydrop, but there the likeness ceased; the 
admirer and admired of the Prince Regent assumed 
airs to which he had no inherent right, the French 
master displayed graces that were the natural expres- 
sion of a graceful character. If we sometimes suc- 
ceeded in deluding him by our cunning, we never 
attempted to defy his authority; we never dreamt 
of taking liberties with him. He was full of good 
humour, and delighted in telling us amusing stories; 
there was a certain degree of solemnity in his way 
of telling them which increased our gaiety. But he 
never failed to make us feel that he was essentially 
serious, and that in our dealings with him it was not 
safe to overstep the mark. He was perhaps rather 
too lenient, and we should have made more progress 
if he had made greater demands upon us, but we 
were conscious of a reserve of righteous wrath ready 
to be poured forth if occasion required. His intel- 
lectual gifts were of a high order, and his mind was 
a storehouse of learning. He was a Hebrew scholar, 
and was well read in '' The Ancient Fathers,’’ whose 
opinions he always cited when giving us a weekly 
Scripture lesson. He did not confine his activities 
to his classroom, but, in addition to a conscientious 
carrying out of the duties of his post, he threw his 
energies into many departments of school life, and 
for a long period was President of the Rowing Club. 
His great desire was to die in harness; he could never 
have resigned himself to resignation. His wish was 
granted, and his death, after a short illness, deprived 
the school of one who loved it and lived for it. His 
colleagues lost a loyal friend and a wise counsellor. 

A superficial view of his successor would be at 
once unjust and untrue. He was perhaps more 
fitted to write books for others to use in teaching 
French than for the teaching of French himself. Of 
his books there can be only one opinion: they must, 
if used according to his directions, infallibly result 
in a sound knowledge of French and produce in the 
pupils a real interest in the study of that language. 
As it was, his coming marked the beginning of a new 
era, and for a time at least more interest was taken 
and more progress made than had been: known for 
years. This is no disparagement of his predecessor, 
though the new master was certainly the better 
teacher of the two, but it merely illustrates the fact 
that a change of instructors sometimes produces 
fresh interest in the instructed. 

The great feature in this master was his thorough- 
ness. He was systematic, without being a slave to 
a System. His industry was unwearied, though 
much of his work must have been wearisome. I 
shall always associate him with piles of exercises, 
each carefully and neatly corrected. It was impos- 
sible for him to do anything in a slipshod manner; 
his solid work was the natural outcome of his solid 
worth. If only we had caught his spirit and had 
responded to his ceaseless efforts, we should have 
learnt both to read French intelligently and to speak 
it correctly and fluently. But for the most part we 
failed to respond, and we cannot blame our teacher 
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if he did not produce in us a knowledge that we 
declined to acquire. 

If this master was deficient in discipline it arose 
from the whole nature of the man, and was almost a 
virtue. He had a mind far above the idea of punish- 
ment, and he tried to act as if his pupils were above 
the need of it. Punishment seemed to distress and 
disgust him. His ideal was 

By winning words to conquer willing hearts, 
And make persuasion do the work of fear. 

But most of his pupils needed more than the words 
of remonstrance, which as a rule were all that met 
even the most outrageous conduct. Neither their in- 
dolence nor insolence could betray him into temper 
or unseemly language, or make him relax his efforts 
or lessen his interest in their welfare. He had a for- 
giving nature and quickly forgot any action—or in- 
action—once he had said or done whatever he thought 
it required. And to those pupils who took an in- 
terest in their work he was always ready to give 
every help in his power. If it must, in justice to him, 
be said '' of whom his pupils (for the most part) were 
not worthy,'' it is doubtless true that many of them— 
perhaps even some of the most graceless—realize 
now after many years that, in despite of themselves, 
so thorough was the teaching, they learnt even when 
they were refusing to be taught. 

Of my two German masters I can only say that 
the one point of resemblance between them was that 
both their names began with the same letter. In all 
other respects (including the respect with which we 
treated them) they were entirely unlike. The second 
one needs only a passing allusion; he came to us 
with a great reputation, but he had the misfortune 
to succeed a master who had established himself in 
our hearts. He took his predecessor's place, but he 
could not fil it. Herr imperiously demanded 
that we should speak German; Dr. , without 
making any such demand, made it possible for us 
to do it in the future by giving us a solid and scien- 
tific foundation in the present. I can speak of him 
only with admiration and affection. He was con- 
spicuous as he walked through the school for his 
vigorous stride, and this stride was the sign and 
expression of a correspondingly vigorous mind. His 
energy was amazing, for by working by night as well 
as by day he contrived to teach at two great public 
schools. He came to us at night, but we never suf- 
fered through having him after he had been teaching 
elsewhere during the day. He was always as fresh 
and alert as if his day's work were only beginning. 
He spared neither pains nor brains in teaching us, 
and thoroughness was the mark of all he did. He 
was convinced that no language could be learnt with- 
out beginning by a systematic study of the grammar, 
and he acted throughout on this conviction. But he 
was no ''dry-as-dust '' professor; he made every- 
thing interesting and spiced his teaching with fun; 
he also had a power of explaining which helped us 
over many 8 difficulty. If he had a defect it was 
that his kindly nature led him to give us more help 
than was good for us. Perhaps he was happy in dying 
before the Great War, before even there were signs 
or thoughts of it, for he loved our nation and gave 
the best years of his life to serving it well. The 
remembrance of such men as Dr. may make us 
hope that the more bitter remembrances of the War 
may some day pass away, 
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CAN THESE BONES LIVE? 
By DAVID SOMERVELL. 


IIL | 
SCHOOLMASTERS. 


LAST month I undertook. that the present article 
should be devoted to the teaching of English Literature, 
but since then I have been reading “Joan and Peter” 
in a borrowed copy, and before I part with the book 
I should like to say my say—or a fraction of 1t—upon 
the problem that troubles the book from cover to cover, 
and is finally left unsolved. The nature of the problem 
is precisely indicated by my title and sub-title. 

Every schoolmaster should read “ Joan and Peter” : 
we may pray for an early cheap edition as a national 
benefit. Mr. Wells has nothing really new to say 
about education, but he says the old things so well and 
so comprehensively as to renew them in our minds. 
Mr. Wells is a great writer, because he presents better 
than any one else the reasonable discontents of the 
ordinary intelligent public. 

As the reader probably knows, Joan and Peter are 
two orphans who come into the charge of one Oswald 
Sydenham. Oswald is an excellent man—he is, in 
fact, our old friend Mr. Wells disguised as a V.C.— 
whose career of pioneering in Central Africa is cut 
short in the nineties by tropical fever. Wealthy and 
well connected, he comes home with no obvious future 
in life beyond the care of his wards. All his frustrated 
energies go into the discharge of this task. He becomes 
an educational fanatic. 

So the quest for a live schoolmaster begins. What 
is a live schoolmaster? One who, having figured out 
for himself the type of élite required to govern and 
guide the English people and the British Empire so 
that they play a part worthy of their immense respon- 
sibilities in the modern world, proceeds to devise and 
execute an educational system that will produce such 
an élite. 

The quest ends in failure. Oswald learns much by 
the way, of course. Chiefly, he learns how terribly 
the best-intentioned schoolmasters are conditioned by 
the circumstances of the society they are trying to 
improve upon. After a straight talk with’ Mr. Mac- 
kinder, the best specimen of the profession he met, 
“Oswald realized for the first time the eternal tragedy 
of the teacher—that sower of unseen harvests, that 
reaper of thistles and wind, that serf of custom, that 
subjugated rebel, that feeble, persistent antagonist of 
the triumphant things that rule him.” Later, he vir- 
tually despairs : “ Perhaps the problem of making the 
teacher of youth an inspiring figure is an insoluble 
one. . . . They seemed to be for the most part little- 
spirited, gossiping men. "They had also an effect of 
being underpaid ; they had been caught early by the 
machinery of prize and scholarship, bred 'in the 
menagerie’ ; they were men who knew nothing of the 
world outside, nothing of effort and adventure." 

Now there is one curious point about all this which 
supplies the clue to the whole business. Mr. Wells 
may see the point, but if he does it is part of his 
humour to refuse to stress it, and leave to one reader 
in ten the satisfaction of finding 1t out for himself. As 
such & method would not be in character with Mr. 
Wells as I conceive him, I prefer to suppose that he 


! more or less missed the point himself. 
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When Oswald’s African career had been concluded, 
he was very much at a loose end, and volubly com- 
plained of the fact; indeed, it is difficult to conceive 
how so strenuously active-minded a man passed his 
time when Joan and Peter were away at school. He 
is an educational fanatic. Why on earth did he not 
become a schoolmaster? Of course, he lacked the 
formal academic qualifications, but, even so, any school 
would have jumped at him—an aristocrat, a V.C., a 
man of wide reading and general acquirements. Or 
he could have started a school of his own. Seemingly 
the idea never entered his head. Again, when at the 
end of the book he relinquishes his guardianship, and 
charts for Joan and Peter their final sailing directions, 
it never occurs to him to suggest that they would find 
their highest usefulness in the profession whose lack of 
men of character and talent he has diagnosed as the 
fundamental weakness of the world. Or, take Mr. 
Mackinder: he only resolved to be a schoolmaster when 
he realized that “his slender and delicate physique 
debarred him from most active occupations." 

There is one character in the book, indeed, who would 
from the highest motives have become a schoolmaster 
had he not been killed in the War—Wilmington, a 
good fellow, though humourless and unmagnetic. He 
writes: “ Man is a sedentary animal, and the school- 
master exists to prevent his sitting down comfortably. 
This human weakness for just living can only be 
corrected in the schools. When the War is over I 
shall try to be a schoolmaster. I shall hate it most of 
the time.” | 

There you have the whole situation in a nutshell : 
the live people won't become schooimasters because, 
quite apart from financial considerations, they feel it is 
hopeless ; the dead majority will smother them. They 
observe the tragedies of the isolated Mackinders, and 
pass by on the other side. But the only hope is that 
the live people should come into the profession in 
sufficient numbers to shift the balance of power. That 
does not need an arithmetical majority. One live man 
cannot beat a hundred dead ones, but ten or fifteen 
live men could. All revolutions have been made by 
resolute minorities. 

Then there is the other motive that deters all but 
a few Wilmingtons: “I should hate it most of the 
time." That is an optical illusion. The people who 
hate it are just the people who ought not to be there, 
people who have drifted into the profession and stuck 
there, because it is easier to get in than to get out. 

I was told the other day that a head master of an 
important school had described “Joan and Peter” as 
a ` perfectly disgusting book." He well might. 


Tue Incorporated London Academy of Music proposes an 
interesting innovation by offering to conduct Inspection Ex- 
aminations in place of the usual Syllabus Examination. In 
these new examinations the subject will not be prescribed by 
the Academy, but will be submitted by the schools The 
Academy will not undertake to examine schools which offer an 
unsuitable syllabus. The syllabus must be sent in at least 
three weeks before tlie date proposed for the examination, names 
of pieces to be played and songs to be sung being given, together 
with details of work in theory. Credit will also be given for 
pieces studied independently by the pupil. If the syllabus is 
approved the Council of the Academy will send a representative 
to examine the pupils ; or the examination may be held at the 
Academy, or:at one of its Branches. Certificates will be 
awarded to individuals who pass the examination, and where 
classes are examined a report will be given. 


CHRONICLE OF EDUCATION. 


18-25 April.—Annual Conference of the National Union of 
Teachers at Cheltenham. President, Mr. W. P. 
Folland; Vice-President, Miss J. F. Wood. 


26 April.—Mceting of the Irish National Teachers’ Congress 
at University College, Dublin (Mr. J. T. Nunan, Presi- 
dent). Defeat of proposal to demand equal rates of 
pay for ‘untrained ” and '' trained '' teachers. 


28 April.—Meeting of Associated Mistresses of Horticultural 
Colleges and Schools at Swanley. 


28 April.—Opening of term at Oxford. Great increase in 
the number of undergraduates, including 150 Ameri- 
can students, who will be resident for the summer 
term. 


80 April.—Conference at the Central Hall, Westminster, on 
“ The Neglect of Scienee." Addresses by Lord Lever- 
hulme, Sir Philip Magnus, and Dr. H. B. Gray. 


1 May.—Announcement of Treasury approval of new regu- 
lations for Clerkships (Class 1) in the Home Civil Ser- 
vice. Sixty-five subjects may be chosen from, instead 
of thirty-eight, as formerly. 

1 May.—Address by the President of the Board of Educa- 
tion at a meeting of the Sunday School Union. Mr. 
Fisher urged that Sunday-sehool teachers should in- 
fluence their pupils in favour of choosing a teacher's 
career. 

3 May.—Conference of the London Teachers’ Association 
(President, Mr. A. Tasker). Resolutions carried in 
favour of * equal pay ' and demanding a minimum 
salary of £200 a year for all certificated: teachers in 
the London service. 


Ex-Service Students and the Universities. 
Scheme of Government Assistance. 


That part of the Government scheme of financial assist- 
ance for the education and training of ex-Service men which 
relates to higher education at public educational institutions 
in England and Wales is being administered by the Board 
of Education. Grants can be made by the Board to assist 
properly qualified students to take (amongst others) full-time 
University degree or diploma courses, some post-graduate 
courses, full-time refresher courses, and courses of higher 
commercial or technical education at polytechnics or techni- 
cal institutes. An intending applicant should, in the first 
place, communicate with the Head of the educational insti- 
tution at which he wishes to take his course, from whom he 
may receive a form of application (0.13). If he needs ad- 
vice as to the best institution for him to approach, he should 
consult the Chief Education Officer of the Local Education 
Authority of the area in which he resides. If he has 
any difficulty in finding an institution which has accommo- 
dation available for him, he should communicate with the 
Service Students Bureau. Board of Education, Whitehall, 
London, S.W.1. Applicants who desire to attend Universi- 
ties in the British oversca dominions should communicate 
with the Secretary, Imperial Education Committee (W.O., 
S.D.8), Adastral House, Victoria Embankment. 


Relations between China and Japan during the last 
Twenty-five Years. (Allen & Unwin.) 

This indictment of Japanese policy in China is an effective 
presentment of the case from a Chinese point of view. It 
ignores, however, the weakness of Chinese administration, and 
the resulting disorder which has continually invited, and some- 
times necessitated, foreign intervention. The pamphlet does 


i not, therefore, supply the material for an impartial verdict. 
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PERSONAL NOTES. 


Sir John Pentland Mahaffy. 
By a Member of Trinity College, Dublin. 


By the death of Sir John Pentland Mahatfy, Trinity College, 
Dublin, has lost a great Provost, and the world a picturesque and 
attractive personality, who was one of the most versatile and 
richly gifted of the men of our time. 

Mahaffy, both physically and intellectually, was east in a large 
mould, and his genius and charaeter presented so many aspects 
that it is difficult even to attempt to appraise them. His mind 
was vigorous and active, uniting originality and intellectual 
boldness with a remarkable faculty for rapidly assimilating 
knowledge. He had a faculty of intuition that carried him 
direct to the pith and marrow of the most intricate problems of 
scholarship. He was thrifty of time and his industry was un- 
tiring. He was a pioneer in many branches of learning, in any 
one of which his achievement would have been sufficient to win 
a lesser man a European reputation, and outside of the restricted 
field of scholarship his attainments and accomplishments were 
of extraordinary range and amplitude. He had inexhaustible 
vitality, which found an outlet in innumerable contacts with the 
life of his time. He filled many rôles, and all with distinction. 

In his published work, comprising some thirty volumes, 
Mahaffy ranged eagerly and confidently through ancient and 
modern history, philosophy, literature and art, or trifled with 
such lighter themes as the decay of modern preaching and the 
art of conversation. Of his occasional contributions to journal- 
ism, the most memorable are perhaps the graceful tributes to the 
memory of distinguished colleagues which appeared from time to 
time in the Atheneum. 

Style, in the purist’s sense of the word, Mahaffy did not pos- 
Sess, but he possessed it almost to excess in the spirit of Buffon’s 
definition—"'le style c'est l'homme." All he wrote bore the 
stamp of his robust individuality, and, in spite of his indifference 
to style in the narrower sense, he had in high degree the gift of 
vivid historical portraiture and of so visualizing the past that it 
becomes as real to us, and as full of warmth aud colour and 
movement, as the life we live and see around us 

Mahatfy's individuality deserted him only in the pulpit, and 
he himself was modest in his estimate of his powers in the class- 
room. His lectures were pitched in a conversational key and, 
indeed, resembled nothing so much as the even conversation of 
a travelled and cultivated man of the world. They were enter- 
taining and often piquant. His prelections were of little service 
for examination purposes, but. Mahaffy would never have con- 
sented to spoon-feed his students. His métier was to stimulate, 
to advise, and direct. He was quick to recognize evidence of 
independent thought or original investigation in the work of an 
undergraduate. 

Mahaffy’s conversation had the charm to be expected of a 
robust and imposing, but intensely human, personality of great 
vigour of intellect and immense learning. It suggested omni- 

Science, but was without a trace of pedantry. It took, indeed, a 
subtle flavouring from a spice of whimsy, if not eccentricity, in 
the man, an effect accentuated bya slight lisp that suggested, but 
was not, a mannerism. He was an excellent raconteur, and his 
reputation as a wit rivalled in the nineties that of the fanious 
Father Healy. His mots had always point, and were often 
pregnant with witty implication. His more caustic sallies were 
repeated in Dublin with schadenfrende. Many must have winced 
under the strokes of his irony, yet he probably never said a spite- 
ful or ill-natured thing. His nature was essentially large, and 
his judgments of men were often generous and never tainted by 
jealousy or littleness. 

In spite of the magnitude of his researches and of the multi- 
plicity of his activities inside and outside the College, Mahaffy 
indulged to the full the lighter interests and the graces of life 
and seemed to enjoy unlimited leisure. He was at all times 
accessible, and hardly gave the impression of being a busy man. 


Mahaffy was an ideal head of the College and, which is not the 
same thing, a great Provost. He had all the qualities of an ideal 
head, as scholarship and the prestige of scholarship, administra- 
tive ability, the sarotr faire of the experienced man of the world 
and social gifts. But he was a great Provost, as the phrase goes 
in Ireland—as it is applied, for instance, to Mahaffy’s pre- 
decessor, Dr. Salmon—because, over and above academic or social 
qualifications, he had the qualities of a statesman, and was indeed 
in hisown way a great patriot statesman in all that pertained to 
the relations of Trinity College with the larger aspects of the 
Irish problem. 

Essentially Irish in his intellectual endowment and in tempera- 
ment, Mahaffy was Irish also in his critical detachment from 
party. As a confessed aristocrat, he was openly contemptuous of 
democracy, and as a cosmopolitan he was impatient of the 
provincial note in Irish nationalism. He was wantonly provoca- 


‘tive in his attitude to popular causes, and never tired of decrying 


the cultural pretensions of Celtic Ireland or of denying on his- 
torical evidences the very existence of a distinctive Irish nation. 
Yet Mahaffy, at the Irish Convention, which held its sittings 
in the Regent’s house in Trinity College, voted for Irish self- 
government and himself advocated a confederation of provinces 
on the model of the Swiss Confederacy. And, when the Home 
Rule Bill was under consideration and the University of Dublin 
was being offered special and privileged treatment, Mahaffy 
"rejected as sacrilege every suggestion that Trinity College, in 
some vain hope of security or profit, should separate itself from 
the heart of the whole of Ireland.” 

So, temperamentally conservative and devoted to the tra- 
ditions and ideals of Trinity College, Mahatfy was an ardent 
supporter of reform, and in his brief provostship did much to 
broaden and liberalize the government of the College and to 
develop it as a centre of humanistic culture. Mahatly's love of 
Trinity was a passion. He has told its history in " The Book 
of Trinity College," “The Particular Book of Trinity College," 
and “ An Epoch in Irish History.” His last publication was a 
valuable monograph on the College plate, and a history of the 
College buildings engaged the last months of his long and full 


and fruitful life. 


Mr. P. A. Barnett. 


It is rumoured that Mr. Barnett is to succeed Sir William H. 
Hadow at Adastral House as the Director of British Army 
Education at home and abroad. Mr. Barnett's name is men- 
tioned also in connexion with another body, to whom a task of 
even greater complexity and ditliculty is to be assigned. 


Prof. Frederick Soddy. 


The newly established Second Chair of Chemistry at Oxford 
wil have for its first occupant Prof. Soddy, now Professor of 
Chemistry at Aberdeen. With Sir Ernest Rutherford, now 
of the Cavendish Laboratory, Cambridge, he conducted. some of 
early researches into the phenomena of radioactivity. 


Mr. A. E. Zimmern. 


The Wilson Chair of International Polities at Aberystwyth, 
recently founded hy Major David Wilson and his sisters as a 
war memorial, is to be filled by Mr. A. E. Zimmern, the well- 
known scholar and writer. 


Sir Richard Arman Gregory. 


We offer congratulations to Prof. Gregory on the honour of 
knighthood. It is rumoured that this has been conferred in re- 
cognition of his services in connexion with the War, and par- 
ticularly as Chairman of the British Scientific Products Exhibition. 
This is ample justification, doubtless, but we should have 
preferred to award it for his valuable book, “Discovery, or the 
Spirit and Service of Science.” 
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America—a Central Department. 


During the past few ycars there has been a growing body 
of opinion among educationists in the United States in 
favour of a Central Department or Ministry of Education. 
The plan was strongly supported at the Conference of the 
National Education Association, held at Pittsburg in 1918, 
when Prof. Strayer, of Colunibia University, gave an impor- 
tant address outlining the proposals. It is now announced 
‘that the reconstruction progranime for the next Congress in- 
cludes & measure for establishing a Federal Department of 
Education under a Cabinet Minister. The Bill will provide 
also for an appropriation of twenty millions of pounds for 
educational work, with a hundred thousand for administra- 
tion. This proposed development is highly important as 
marking the beginning of an effort to provide a national 
svstem of education in the United States. Hitherto each 
State has been autonomous, and the traditional attitude of 
the separate States towards.any attempt to place them under 
one federal law has always made it impossible to speak in 
any general terms of the system of education. Each State 
has its own system, and some have a very inadequate 
one, especially in regard to compulsory attendance and the 
proper limitation of child labour. The proposed federal 
scheme, if carried, will set up a national minimum. 


The New Hungary and Education. 


The Berne correspondent of the Times reports that the 
schools in Budapest opened on April 11, and that the Soviet 
Government is preparing a revised scheme of education '' in 
accordance with the new spirit and aspirations of the world 
proletariat.” Apparently this grandiloquent phrase means 
that the teachers are to begin by explaining the ordinances 
of the new Government. This task accomplished, they are 
to teach history and citizenship according to the doctrines 
of Karl Marx, avoiding ‘‘the capitalist doctrines of social 
economics.’ Ethics will take the place of religious instruc- 
tion. The teaching of jurisprudence to advanced students 
will be abolished, on the ground that the system of laws 
under the Communists is wholly different from that of the 
capitalists. | 


English Studies in Italy. 

An interesting pamphlet has been written by Dr. Ernesto 
Grillo, of the Department of Italian Studies, University of 
Glasgow, and published by the Unione Italiana, Sauciehall 
Street, Glasgow. It is intended to show what is being done 
to promote the study of English in Italy, and contains par- 
ticulars supplied by the Ministries of Education and Indus- 
try, Commeree, and Labour, who said, in the letter accom- 
panying the information: '* We are most anxious to sec the 
teaching of Italian adopted in Britain in the same manner 
in which the teaching of English has been largely adopted 
in Italy." Dr. Grillo tells us that the study of English has 
never been so popular in Italy as now. Lately a young 
Italian, noticing in the Via Tornabuoni at Florence that 
nearly all the shops displayed the sign '' English spoken,” 
mischievously placed over a barber’s shop the legend *' Italian 
spoken here." In every national education institute English 
departments have now been organized wherein English is 
efficiently—and often compulsorily-—taught, both in day and 
evening classes. Teachers of English enjoy the same privi- 
leges as other teachers. ' 


Law Reform in China. (Allen & Unwin.) 

A good summary of what has been attempted in the way of 
altering Chinese laws in recent years. Unfortunately, the 
author omits any indication of the extent to which the new 
legislation is actually in force. 
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SCHOOLS, COLLEGES, AND 
UNIVERSITIES. 


Christ's Hospital—_New Head Master. 


At a special meeting of the Council of Almoners of Christ's 
Hospital, Mr. William Hamilton Fyfe, M.A., Fellow, Tutor, 
and Principal of the Postmasters, Merton College, Oxford, 
was clected Head Master of the boys’ school at Horsham, in 
succession to the Rev. Dr. Upeott, who has resigned. Mr. 
Fyfe, who is forty years of age, has held a commission in 
the Army since January 1915, and has now the rank of 
major in charge of an office at Oxford concerned with the 
civil training and resettlement of ex-ofheers. He was 
educated at Fettes College, Edinburgh, and Merton, and 
took a First Class in Honour Moderations and in Literae 
Humaniores. For two years he was a master at Radley 
before returning to Merton as Fellow, Tutor, and Principal 
of the Postmastors. 


Cambridge—New Chair of Engineering. 


Associated with the Bertram and Cecil Hopkinson Me- 
morial Trust Fund, Mrs. John Hopkinson offers £2,000 to- 
wards the endowinent of another Chair connected with the 
School of Engineering, in order to carry on the work so bril- 
liantly developed by her son, Colonel Hopkinson, Professor 
of Mechanism, who lost his life whilst flying last August. 
The professorship will be called the Hopkinson Chair of 
Thermodynamics. Other sums offered are £1,000 by Mr. 
George A. Wills, £500 by Mr. Neville Wills, and £250 by 
Mr. Stanley Wills. 


Eton War Memorial—A Suggestion. 


It is reported in the press that Eton has a memorial fund 
of £150,000, collected and promised. The object originally 
proposed was to help Old Etonians, especially in sending 
their sons to Eton. The fund will be more than enough for 
this purpose, and the interesting suggestion is made that an 
entirely new school shall be founded, where the sons of 
N.C.O.'s and men who fell in the War shall be taught on 
publie-sehool lines, in an institution modelled on Eton and 
designed to foster corporate life, public spirit, and school 
patriotism. 


King's College, London. 


An effort is being made to raise funds for establishing and 
endowing a Chair of Ecclesiastical Music at King’s College. 
It is proposed to collect £12,000 and to pay a professor at 
least £600 a year. The Treasurer of the Fund is Viscount 
Hambleden, 3 Grosvenor Place, London, S.W.1. 


Gresham’s School, Holt. 


Mr. J. R. Eccles, Second Master of the School, has been 
promoted to the position of Head Master, in succession to 
the late Mr. G. W. S. Howson. 


Generous Gift to Cambridge. 


It is announced that various companies interested in petro- 
leum and its products have combined to give £210,000 to 
Cambridge University for the purpose of developing the 
Department of Chemistry. With this large sum the Univer- 
sitv should be able to assume a leading position among the 
scientifie schools of Europe. 
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BLUE BOOK SUMMARY. 


Draft Provisional Code. 


In a pamphlet dated April 16, 1919, the Board have issued a 
Draft Provisional Code of Regulations for Public Elementary 
Schools. This is the first time since 1912 that the code has been 
reprinted as a whole, the necessary amendments having been 
made in the form of minutes issued separately at different dates. 
Substantial alterations are now needed in order to bring the 
sections which deal with grants into line with the financial 
clauses of the Education Act and with the Regulations for the 
Substantive Grant for Elementary Education. 

Accordingly the whole Code has been reprinted, the various 
minutes still in foree have been incorporated, and the Articles 
dealing with grants have been revised. In connexion with the 
Substantive Grant, henceforth the only grant payable in respect 
of elementary education, two additional conditions have been in- 
cluded. The first refers to the performance of the Local Educa- 
tion Authority’s duties under the Education Acts, and the second 
repeats the conditions under which the Supplementary Grant 
was payable in 1917-18 and 1918-19. 

The Substantive Grant is a single consolidated grant, payable 
annually to Local Education Authorities in respect of elementary 
education in their area. The grant is conditional upon the Board 
being satisfied that the Authority have performed their duties 
under the Education Acts, and have complied with the regula- 
tions, including the supply of information and as required by 
the Board. The Board will also consider the provision made by 
the Authority for Elementary Education in view of local needs 
and circumstances, and also in relation to the development of a 
satisfactory national system, including the establishment of the 
teaching service of the country on a sound hasis. Such matters 
as central schools, practical instruction, and the prescribed mini- 
mum salary for teachers are mentioned. 


Grant Regulations. 


In a White Paper (Cmd. 129) the Board's rules for the pay- 
ment of grant are set forth. The grant, save in the special case 
of a highly rated area, will not exceed two-thirds of the net 
expenditure nor be less than one-half. The formula for reckon- 
ing the grant is: Thirty-six shillings for each unit of average 
attendance in public elementary schools maintained hy the 
Authority (not including " special" schools) with the following 
additions :—Three-fifths of the Authority's expenditure on the 
salaries of teachers in the schools concerned, one-half of the net 
expenditure on special services, and one-fifth of the remaining 
net expenditure on elementary education ; less the product of a 
sevenpenny rate upon assessable value in the area. 


A New Syllabus in Hygiene. 


The Board have issued a revised Syllabus in Hygiene for 
Training Colleges. It falls into eight sections: Conditions of 
Health in Childhood, the Senses and their Training, the Practice 
of Hygiene, Common Ailments of Children, Special Groups of 
Children, Welfare of Infants, the School Medical Service, the 
School Building and Surroundings. The course thus outlined is 
very comprehensive, and the matters in the detailed syllabus will 
demand prolonged and careful study. To mention only two 
points: the students are to know the statutory powers and 
duties relating to abnormal children and also to the work of the 
school medical service. These are in addition to a knowledge of 
early signs and symptoms of ill-health in children, of principles 
and methods of sanitation, physical training, school planning and 
eguipment, and many other topics, not forgetting, of course, the 
composition of air and the relative values of different foods. 


ASSOCIATION NEWS. 


The Teachers Council. 


The total number of applications received up to and in- 
cluding Monday, May 12, is 27,147. Of these, about one- 
half are from teachers in publie elementary schools. The 
Council has under consideration the position of teachers in 
recognized schools who are outside the scope of the present 
Superannuation scheme. It is also taking steps to draw up 
a list of examinations which will be accepted as a qualifica- 
tion for admission to the Register. The Council has been 
invited to appoint a representative on the Board of Electors 
for the post of Director of the Training of Teachers in the 
University of Oxford. 

The Chairman of the Council, Dr. Michael Sadler, has now 
returned from India, and will attend the meetings in May. 


The College of Preceptors. 


At the meeting of the Council, on May 10, officers for the 
ensuing year were appointed as follows :—President, Sir 
Philip Magnus; Vice-Presidents, Prof. John Adams, Mr. 
R. F. Charles, Mr. J. F. P. Rawlinson; Dean, Mr. W. G. 
Rushbrooke; Treasurer, Dr. G. Armitage-Smith. Mr. A. 
Millar-Inglis was appointed the representative of the College 
on the Joint Pensions Committee. Eight new members were 
elected, and the diploma of Associate was granted to Mr. J. 
Llovd, Mr. J. M. S. Pobee, Mr. H. Spurr, and Mr. E. C. 
Wright. The Council approved the recommendations of the 
Examination Committee for the modification of the Diploma 
Examination Regulations for 1920, requested the Future 
Policy Committee to frame a scheme for the training of 
teachers of commercial subjects, and authorized the House 
Committee to arrange for a series of evening meetings of 
members during the coming winter session. 


The Selborne Society. 


Interesting rambles are announced in the new programme 
of the Society’s Ramble Section (Avenue Chambers, W.C.1). 
‘“ Great British Industries ” is the title of a new series, and 
visits are being arranged to the studios of the Broadwest 
Films, where the actual production of a film play will be 
seen and explained. The Imperial College of Science and 
Technology, the Egyptology Section at University College, 
and a Surprise Ramble are in the syllabus, the guides in- 
cluding Sir Alfred Keogh, G.C.V.O., G.C.B., LL.D., and 
Prof. Flinders Petrie, D.C.L., F.R.S. 


British Science Guild. 


The British Science Guild has issued an important memo- 
randum, urging the formation of (1) & Departmental Com- 
mittee to inquire into the provision for University and 
Higher Technical Education in this country; (2) a Consulta- 
tive Committee, consisting mainly of representatives of in- 
dustry, to advise the Board of Education on matters affect- 
ing the relationship of Science and Industry to Education. 

In support of the former proposal, the Guild recalls the 
fact that last year it issued a Report on Industrial Research 
and the Supply of Trained Scientific Workers, showing that 
the number of full-time students of scienee of University 
standard here compared badly with that in Germany or 
America, as did also the State grants and incomes of our 
Universities. The Guild urges that a systematic national 
survey of educational provision and requirements is now 
necessary. The Guild is in favour of establishing Local 
Authorities for areas much greater than the existing county 
or county boroughs, and it suggests the formation of ten 
Provincial Councils. 

The Consultative Committce is advocated on the ground 
that the existing Committee ‘* consists mainly of representa- 
tives of elementary, secondary, and ‘ literary ' education.” 


SUPPLEMENT. 


* 


THE 


ANNUAL CONFERENCE OF THE NATIONAL UNION OF TEACHERS. 
By OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. 


THE Cheltenham Conference of the National Union 
of Teachers was in several respects a remarkable 
gathering. It was the first great assembly of teachers 
since the signing of the Armistice, many of the men 
present had served in H.M. Forces for several years, 
and the spirit of revolt from pre-war conditions was 
rife amongst the delegates. If these facts are remem- 
bered there need be no surprise at some of the de- 
cisions arrived at. Unfortunately, however, these 
questionable decisions remain. 

The delegates, nearly two thousand in number, 
were warmly welcomed by the Mayor, the Lord- 
Lieutenant of the County, the Bishop of Gloucester, 
Miss Faithfull, and other representatives of the dis- 
trict. It has sometimes been said of delegates to the 
Annual Conference of the N.U.T. that pleasure is 
their first object and business their second. No one 
can speak thus of delegates to the Cheltenham Con- 
ference. From the first session to the seventh the 
attendance was remarkable, and the interest taken 
in the proceedings has created a record. Gathered 
from every part of England and Wales and repre- 
sentative of the interests of almost every type of 
primary school, and in not a few cases of the munici- 
pal secondary schools also, this great annual gather- 
ing of teachers is an audience well worth addressing. 
So thought Mr. Fisher, who had announced his inten- 
tion of speaking to the teachers, and so he still thinks, 
although he was at the last moment prevented from 
being present. In his letter to the Conference he 
writes of the ‘‘ deprivation’’ he has suffered in not 
being able to fulfil his engagement and of his inten- 
tion to seek some other opportunity of speaking his 
mind. 

It is needless to do more than mention the intense 
disappointment experienced by every delegate when 
it became known that the Minister of Education could 
not attend, nor need I add how much this disappoint- 
ment was shared by the large number of representa- 
tives of Local Education Authorities present. Of 
course, it is impossible to know what Mr. Fisher had 
in his mind to say to teachers, but remembering his 


enthusiasm for education and his great desire for a free. 


course for the epoch-making Education Act of 1918, I 
shall not be far wrong if I imagine him as intending 
to pour oil on the waters of unrest in the world of 
teaching. He might, for instance, have counselled 
the teachers not to be too precipitous in the matter 
of strikes. Also, he might have advised the repre- 
sentatives of Local Education Authorities to recognize 
his great desire for the better payment of the men 
and women engaged in teaching. In any case, I am 
quite sure he would have done a great service to 
education. 


Important Decisions. 


There were several important and far-reaching de- 
cisions arrived at. For instance, it was decided that, 
in all future scales of salaries, women shall be paid 
at the same rate as men—1t.e. there shall be one 
scale, equally applicable to women and men. This 
decision was made as the result of a plebiscite of the 


| 
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whole of the members of the Union, the voting being 
35,004 in favour and 15,039 against. It is a pity so 
few recorded their votes. About 50 per cent. did not 
trouble themselves in the matter. It is difficult to 
understand their attitude considering the effect on the 
future of the profession involved in this important 
change of policy. 

Another of the decisions is, frankly, astonishing. 
The Executive of the Union had tabled a resolution 
on the " Supply of Teachers," and included in it 
was a recommendation for establishing Whitley Com- 
mittees. To this an amendment was moved asking 
that the teaching profession shall be placed ‘‘ on a 
self-governing basis, with full partnership in adminis- 
tration." The mover of this remarkable amendment 
quoted Prof. Adams as having said: ‘‘ When we have 
prayed for those who are under the King and over 
us there is no one left to pray for except ourselves. '' 
No doubt Prof. Adams will be surprised that his words 
should have been used to bolster up a claim for “‘ full 
partnership in administration." After a heated de- 
bate, during which the issue was described as '' syndi- 
calism or otherwise," the amendment was carried by 
& very large majority. I do not envy the Executive 
of the Union its task in endeavouring to secure the 
end in view. That teachers in conference should 
adopt a resolution which would, if acted on, cut away 
the very foundations of representative government, 
is a sufficiently serious sign of the times to be discon- 
certing. It is possible the members who voted thus 
did not appreciate the full significance of their. vote. 
Indeed, I think this must be the case, for otherwise 
surely the Conference would not have adopted almost 
immediately afterwards a resolution urging Local 
Edueation Authorities to establish Whitley Commit- 
tees! The Executive has, therefore, two mandates. 
It is free to choose which it will regard as binding, 
and ean be trusted not to urge the impossible. 

The third decision of far-reaching effect is that 
which now includes the uncertificated teacher as 
eligible for membership of the Union. Hitherto only 
those teachers who hold the certificate of the Board 
of Education or a higher qualification for ordinary 
teaching have been eligible for membership, but now 
all—excepting the supplementary teacher—may be- 
come members. From a professional standpoint this is 
a distinct set-back. The Board of Education must be 
chuckling at the success of its past action in respect 
of the uncertificated teacher. What, however, will 
the Registration Council say? At present the uncer- 
tificated teacher employed in a primary school is not 
eligible for registration. It is to be hoped the Council 
will not follow the N.U.T. by making him (and her) 
eligible. The argument which proved to be most 
convincing to the representatives was that the help 
of the uncertificated teacher was always needed where 
a ‘“‘strike’’ was in progress. Surely teachers are 
not looking forward to a long series of “‘ strikes”! 
Another argument which told was that the trade 
unions accept all engaged in the craft as members. 
Yes, but a does a skilled and qualified craftsman allow 
an unskilled man to do skilled work? The uncertifi- 
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cuted teacher is employed on the same work as the 
certificated—a very serious difference. 


General. 


Apurt from the above decisions, many debates of 
real educational interest took place. Among these 
were the debates on nursery schools and the teaching 
of domestic subjects. The Conference decided that 
nursery schools should form an *‘ integral part of the 
infant school" and that it should not be compulsory 
on pupils to teachers to give instruction in domestic 
subjects. The resolution asking for free secondary 
and University education was on sound lines. It is 
a hardy annual, and some day the goal of the Union 
in this direction may be achieved. That day, though, 
is apparently not near. 

Having regard to the resolutions adopted and the 
whole spirit animating the Conference, it must be 
agreed the Union is very much alive—never more so. 
Membership has increased and a new spirit is abroad. 
Past Conferences have struck a note almost amount- 
ing to despair, but the Cheltenham Conference was 
alive and full of hope for the future. Its members 
were fired with enthusiasm for progress. When this 
fact is appreciated, those who, like me, criticize some 
of the decisions will, with me, recognize the dawn of 
a new day and look for a distinct improvement in the 
prospects of the profession. "The Cheltenham Confer- 
ence was a distinct success. 


CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY AN UNOFFICIAL VISITOR. 


I 4m not at all sure that Cheltenham is a really 
suitable place for a Conference of the National Union 
of Teachers. Its well-bred air of rather faded dis- 
tinction had a chilling effect on the exuberance of a 
certain type of delegate; and, startling as one or two 
of the Conference decisions were, one cannot help 
thinking that there would have been many other ex- 
ceptional happenings had the atmosphere been more 
bracing. 

It is a mistake, however, to think that the Confer- 
ence hall was the real centre of the Conference. It 
almost proved itself to be so, once or twice, it is true, 
but for the greater part of the week the heart of the 
N.U.T. world was enshrined in the Queen's Hotel. 
There the members of the Executive were quartered 
(and also, it may be worth while to chronicle, the 
special correspondent of the Morning Post), and there 
doubtless were important measures informally de- 
bated, to be afterwards commended to the delegates. 
There, too, one may be safe in conjecturing, the 
wickedness of certain of the delegates, as revealed 
below, was dwelt upon with both sorrow and anger. 

To understand your N.U.T., it is necessary to grasp 
the full significance of the isolation of this score or 
so of men and women in the Queen's Hotel and the 
cordon of convention and etiquette that divided them 
from the 1,800 delegates who crowded every other 
part of the town. The Executive controls the N.U.T. 
to a greater degree than its name would indicate, and 
the Executive is a body to which election is difficult 
and whose personnel in the ordinary way changes re- 
markably little. What the Executive says generally 
“goes.” 


Now the Cheltenham Conference was interesting im 
that what the Executive said did not always ''go'" 
with that smoothness, and that sense of the inevit- 
able, that custom decrees. There was, for instance, 
the amendment which demanded “ full partnership 
in administration," and which was carried in direct 
defiance of the Executive’s wishes. That body had. 
most carefully drafted the original resolution. It ` 
was, one felt, most unfeeling and ungrateful of the 
delegates so readily to respond to a suggestion to turn 
it inside out. It was obvious that the dignity of the 
Exeeutive was thereby outraged, and that the dele- 
gates had distinctly lowered themselves in the opinion 
of the ladies and gentlemen who sat on the platform. 

And this leads one to the observation that the 
palmy davs of the Executive, when a comparatively 
tame Conference accepted their fiat unquestioningly, 
are over. There are two reasons for this. One is 
that there is now no outstanding figure among their 
members—no populur Macnamara to bewilder the 
delegates by juggling with words and—as the writer 
has more than once witnessed—to persuade them 
against their better judgment: no Richard Wadding- 
ton, no Marshall Jackman. The other reason is that 
there is a considerable section of elementary school 
teachers who are resolved to force the hand of the 
Executive at all costs. Their hand was forced in the 
dispute at Rhondda, where the local teachers would 
be content with nothing less than the full Union 
scale, which had hitherto been unattainable—a kind 
of carrot dangled in front of a donkey's nose as an 
incentive to progress rather than as a prospective 
reward. The Executive are being driven from their 
laissez faire attitude into one more vigorous. One 
gathers that they do not altogether like it. 

The announcement of the result of the referendum 
on Equal Pay gave a bad quarter of an hour to many 
people. Some of the delegates—so light-hearted did 
they appear to be—could have had no conception of 
the vista of unpleasant possibilities it opens up. The 
more thoughtful of men know full well what it means, 
and the portentous National Association of Men 
Teachers will probably be an actuality by the time 
these lines appear in print, and, moreover, will shortly 
perhaps have an organ of its own. 

What is the poor Executive member to do in such 
circumstances? He can only say nice things to the 
men and carry out the mandate of the women. 

These grave or amusing—the choice is left to the 
reader—considerations were not visible on the surface 
of the Conference. Conference is the occasion of a 
pleasant holiday for most of the delegates. They 
enter the Conference hall in a holiday mood, and have 
been known to laugh at the feeblest of witticisms. A 
really able speaker can charm them away, like the 
proverbial Pied Piper, from the pathway laid down 
by their local associations. 

The writer here offers a suggestion—a serious one, 
however trifling in appearance. Let the Executive 
take their courage in both hands, and next year, in- 
stead of holding the Conference at Brighton, shep- 
herd the delegates away from the frivolities of towns 
and persuade them to come to sober decisions in the 
bracing surroundings of a camp under canvas. Then 
there will be little possibility of the teaching of 
cookery being made optional by resolution on the 
grounds that the inclusion of the subject in the school 
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curriculum is a trick of the 
gain cheap labour. 

Able men and women on the Executive heightened 
their prestige as able men and women always will. 
Mr. Bentliff has a stock of sound common sense that 
serves him in good stead. Mr. Crook, whom he 
handsomely beat in the contest for the Treasurership, 
has a ready tongue and no mean ability. Mr. Powell 
is rapidly making his way to the forefront of Union 
politics. Mr. Steer added little to an already con- 
siderable reputation. Miss Conway, Miss Wood (the 
new Vice-President), and Miss Broome are really 
gifted women who would make their way in any 
assembly. 

The most outstanding figure on the platform was 
that of the popular General Secretary, Sir James 
Yoxall, and there is no mistaking the genuine affec- 
tion with which he was regarded by the delegates. 
Probably he is the only person with a locus standi in 
the Conference who could have persuaded it to agree, 
against its instinctive inclinations, with almost any 
resolution. 

But Conference is a curious, unwieldy sort of 
assembly. And its size varies from session to ses- 
sion, almost from hour to hour. There is no roll-call, 
and delegates drift in and drift out in the most incon- 
sequential way. Late risers find that important reso- 
lutions have been passed while they dallied at the 
breakfast table, and a jaunt into the country often 
tukes the more irresponsible delegates miles away 
from the jaded atmosphere of the Conference hall. 
Is it any wonder that unbalanced decisions are occa- 
sionally made? 

I venture to make a second suggestion. The Execu- 
tive should insist on a register of attendances being 
kept and the total attendances of each delegate being 
published in the Schoolmaster. 

Mr. Fisher’s absence caused great disappointment, 
and one felt sorry for the Directors of Education who 
had made the journey to Cheltenham in the expecta- 
tion of hearing him, and who were consoling them- 
selves by making a perfunctory round of the Pub- 
lishers’ Exhibition. 

And perhaps one felt a little sorry for the delegates 
in whose hearts a real passion for education burns, 
and to whom some of the proceedings of the Chelten- 
ham Conference were a source of disillusionment. A 
really representative Conference, in addition to re- 
flecting the widespread unrest, would surely have also 
reflected in a still greater degree the glowing possibili- 
ties that the Education Act unfolds. 

There is small prospect that things will be better at 
next year’s Brighton Conference. The sex wrangle 
will then be near or at a crisis. The uncertificated 
teacher, who has already proved his possession of a 
voice, will be represented. But, savs one of the dele- 
gates who cast the 30,000 votes against his admission 
to the Union, he will not be there in person, because 
he will not be strong enough in the local associations 
to secure direct representation at the Conference. 

So there it is. One must resign oneself to the 
advent of at least two more sectional associations, 
which will work openly and secretly against other 
bodies of the same kind within the National Union of 
Teachers. It is the greatest tribute one can pay to 
the strength of that organization that it continues to 
survive the disintegrating influences which seem to 
grow with every year of its life. 


‘emploving class ’’ to 
ploy Ing 


PEACE CELEBRATIONS. 
A SCHOOL COMPETITION. 


AT the Blaydon Secondary School, County Durham 
(Head Master, Mr. R. N. Wilson, B.A., B.Sc.), the 
pupils recently had a competition for the best essays. 
on “ Peace Celebrations." Prizes were offered by The 
Educational Times. We have pleasure in appending 
the winning essays, prefaced by a memorandum on the 
Competition kindly furnished by the Head Master. 


Notes on the Essays. 
By R. Wilson, B.A., B.Sc. 


The essays submitted numbered 350. After a dozen 
or so had been read it became evident that some ideas 
as to the means of celebrating peace were common to 
the majority of the papers, and that it would be inter- 
esting, after eliminating this highest common factor, 
to place on record separately the several views of in- 
dividual writers. 

The ways of celebrating peace which were commou 
to the majority of the papers were: 

(a) Service of Thanksgiving was first and foremost. 

(b) Soldiers and sailors to receive special and 
preferential consideration, especially those blinded, 
wounded, or maimed. 

(c) “ Something substantial" must be done for the 
bereaved, e.g. sums of money, cottage homes, &c. 

(d) Public “teas” and general rejoicings. 

(e) A general holiday for all workers—schoolboys to 
receive at least a fortnight’s, says one. “The Sove- 
reigns of Europe, who still retain their crowns, should 
grant a month's holiday as a thanksgiving ! "—" let it 
be such a holiday as will live in a boy's memory for 
ever!" 

(f) Most advocate bonfires and the display of fire- 
works to be given some time during the celebrations ; 
but only two suggested that the Kaiser's effigy should 
be publicly burnt—he is too contemptible now even 
for schoolboy recognition. 

(g) Several writers groping blindly after liberty 
suggest the abolition of " Dora ” in her various guises. 
One small girl, forsooth, would have the “ public 
houses" open all day. (Echo whispers that her father 
is in the brewing trade.) Let Ration Books be pub- 
licly burnt, and let the Food Controller release plenty 
of food for everybody and at pre-War prices. “ After 
four years of War bread and margarine let every girl 
have iced cakes and pre-War dainties to her heart’s 
content for one day at least.” “As liberty consists of 
doing what you like without detriment to your neigh- 
bour,” says another, “let every one enjoy the pursuit 
of his own hobby that day ; even let those kind gen- 
tlemen who have their enjoyment in public speaking 
have their turn without molestation ; but Members of 
Parliament and Mr. Lloyd George might be given a 
holiday.” “ Let Railway Companies’ charge be a penny 
per mile for passengers again ; but let all our Colonial 
soldiers travel free so that they may see our cathedrals 
before they return home." 

Individual writers propose many and various means 
for the celebration of peace wherein are reflected the 
various phases of the child mind. Some would cele- 
brate the event by the giving of souvenirs, by the 
holding of carnivals and pageants, by the distribution 
of smokes to old people, and by erection of hospitals, 
libraries, and monuments. It was a very small girl 
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who thought that she ought to be allowed “to stay 
up" as long as she liked on Peace Night. Another 
would finish the day with a “Peace Ball” in the 
school hall, at the end of which each scholar would 
receive a photo of the head master and staff! For 
those not attending a secondary school, let the theatres 
and picture palaces be free ! 

Another would have a new peal of bells for the 
Church, to be rung the first time on Peace Day, to call 
all the people to church to hear the reading of the 
village roll of honour. 

' Let us have no vain Roman Triumph," says 
another, “but rather a modern and civilized form of 
celebration, wherein even we may show some little act 
of kindness to the enemy prisoners living in our land." 

Another boy—not of too studious habits, it must be 
confessed— would have all “1919 examinations" can- 
celled by " Royal Proclamation." 

" Let the day on which peace is signed be henceforth 
a ‘bank holiday, and annually on this day let those 
sailors and soldiers who have been maimed, wounded, 
or blinded in the War be each year suitably entertained 
and honoured. Let us, in our gratitude and rejoicings, 
think of the vacant chairs, and see that the soldiers' 
or hans lack no necessities.” 

‘Let our celebrations be merry, but of short dura- 
tion, and then let us get on with ‘reconstruction,’ not 
forgetting to add more entrance scholarships to the 
secondary school.” 

‘Let no strong drink be either made nor sold within 
twelve months after the signing of peace, but let 
everybody be made to do something for the common 
good—each for each, and all for all.” 


First Prize Essay. 
By William Stephenson (Form VI). 


“The Hero as Divinity, the Hero as Prophet, are productions 
of old ages,” said Carlyle in one of his essays, but the Hero as 
whole nations of people, a Hero-Spirit of bewildering self- 
sacrifice, a depth of sense of justice and of courage, is the Allies 
—a composite Hero creation of our own times. Under all the 
terrible emergencies of war and world-bewilderments, and now 
under the most complex feelings of victory, we certainly have 
the right to ask in what ways and with what means is it 
most appropriate to celebrate the victorious end of the war. 

Nature's laws are eternal ; her small still voice, speaking from 
the inmost heart of us all, bids us celebrate the end in a 
manner in accordance with the wishes of our hearts, and with 
our individual feelings) Before any attempts at solutions of 
this problem, it must be emphasized that we cannot have unity 
in the ways of celebration—at least not at present; that we 
cannot and should not hope to have some fixed programme 
of ceremony or duty—with lord mayors and other functionaries 
exhibited here and there, with forms of celebration to be 
followed by all, soldier and sailor ; widow, mother, and sweet- 
hearts whose loved ones have given freely of life ; rich and poor 
alike. We must have unlimited freedom to do justice to this 
Peace Day—let everyone be free at least for one day, to give 
himself or herself up to the delights, remembrances, and 
sorrows that war has brought — and that victory only in- 
tensifies The portal to the realization of the infinite good 
that may be obtained in this way will be readily opened if 
we try to visualize this Peace Day in a sort of prophetic 
panorama that will perhaps materialize when this Great Day 
comes. 

It is Peace Day—-and it has crystallized itself in a magnificent 
manner, for it is a day in harmony with the spirits of the vic- 
torious people who are celebrating the end of war. Totally 


careless of doing work—no longer wishing to do work, not in 
the least conscious that it had or has any work to do, that teem- 
ing company of men, women and children are giving themselves 
up to enjoyment, In the morniug there had been a gorgeous 
display of arms—a parade of thousands of returned soldiers and 
sailors, with tanks, guns, and objects of curiosity, each with a 
remembrance of some brave deed or dastardly act. Military and 
civil bands were playing, banners were flying from every build- 
ing (the manufacture of these flags giving some employment to 
out-of-work soldiers and sailors and munition people), addresses 
were given by leading men, the people had cheered loud and 
long and sung songs—all, all of peace and victory. 

Everyone was free for this one day. There were open-air 
dances on the green to the music of the bands, and happy con- 
tented parties of pleasure seekers did everything to make the 
day a memorable one—one which they would never forget. 
There were some who made themselves happy in seeing to the 
happiness of others. Entertainments were given, always with 
the returned soldier and sailor in the foreground. Incessant 
happiness! An inevitable feeling amongst these people. It is 
one way of celebrating peace and victory. 

On that same day let us see others. Floods of light were 
streaming upon the lofty halls of big houses—country seats and 
town mansions. Music was pealing loud and harmonious above 
the ringing of wine-cups, the clatter of a banquet and the merry 
din of voices. Massive plate glittered on the tables ; silks, satius 
and jewels shone and sparkled around it. All that luxury could 
lavish, all that refinement could require enhanced the splendour 
of the feast—and the feasters served themselyes. Everything 
had been prepared beforehand. No servants were attending at 
this sumptuous feast. Everyone was free for this one day— 
everyone was celebrating a famous victory. 

Oh, it is frightful when a whole nation, as our Fore-fathers 
used to say, "have forgotten God.” Some people thought of 
these words in conjunction with their thoughts on victory. They 
meant to celebrate peace as our Scriptures would have us For 
this successful end of battle, convulsions and confusions, they 
spent the whole Peace Day in thanks-giving. Some of them 
imagined that all worship of God is a scenic phantasmagoria of 
wax-candles, organ-blasts, and chants—the beautiful wax-light 
phantasmagoria was certainly very imposing—and even there 
the feeling of happiness pervaded the whole. Who knows but 
that the worshippers had greater enjoyment than all the merry- 
makers and feasters ? 

Poor woman! Poor mother! . . . The day of universal 
peace does not dawn happily or brightly on some. To some it 
brings a sadness—an unbearable, intensified longing for their 
leved ones who died to defeat the enemy. These people had 
determined to live and forget! Vain desires! To see others’ 
loved ones returning flushed with victory ; to feel the slight 
and soon-forgotten sympathy from neighbours; to see others 
being made happy—a happiness that their loved ones might 
have enjoyed . . . no, not that! any torture! any cruel injus- 
tice! anything but that ! 

It is à day of sorrow and darkness for them—a day which 
they never will forget. 

It is Peace Day in the slums of our great cities—the cities of 
victorious nations!  Heaven's blessedness is not here surely! 
Hell's eursedness rather! Oh, much enslaved world—these 
people are not even slaves with thee! The joys of the earth 
that are precious never visit these people—these poor children 
especially. Food and raiment, a social hearth, souls to love and 
who love them are forbidden them! Only death and misery 
and extreme sorrow are here. 

How can they even enjoy a little of the fruits of victory when 
they are themselves starved and hungry, ill and most barely 
clothed? Nothing has been done by those merry-makers and 
feasters, those men rich with the plunders of war, and those men 
of religion, to help them! Unstained by w asteful deformities, 
by wasted tears or heart’s-blood of men—they have forgotten the 
existence of the poor. The enormous, all conquering, flame- 
crowned host has forgotten that there are some mortals who 
requir2 the wealth that they are spending on enjoyment mee the 
bare necessities of life ! 
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Must this be so? It will of a surety be a real, too real, picture 
of life on Peace Day, unless something is done at once. Whata 
tremendous responsibility before God and men rests somewhere ! 
Spinners, ploughers, builders, miners, seamen, soldiers, states- 
men, poets, and kings—shall we see this and look on well pleased 
with ourselves ? 

There is a remedy. These poor of the slums can be brought 
up as high as a birth of heaven, and, to my mind, it would 
be an act of immeasurable mercy and heavenly thanksgiving if 
this should be done. Let God's justice, let nobleness and manly 
gratitude, let pity testify themselves in a transmission of life to 
this entively broken population, this illuminated. Chaos, which is 
the nucleus of your own eternal Chaos if you heed not. 

What a future you should then have! What an everlasting 
memorial to Peace and Victory ! 


Second Prize Essay. 
By Hugh G. Soulsby (Form V b.) 

The day on which the final peace is signed between the hostile 
Powers will be marked as a day of national rejoicing and festivity. 
War-worn and tired people will feel as if a great. load has been 
lifted from their shoulders, and doubtless will give expression to 
their pent-up feelings in many ways But when the day of 
rejoicing is finished, and they come to reflect, they will see that 
the day's doings, though pleasant at the time, were but fiery 
display, and a demand will arise for something more lasting, 
more substantial, as a sign of the nation’s gratitude to God for 
its deliverance from the horrors of war. 

The temporary celebrations will need to be as spectacular as 
possible. In every town and city on the morning of the great 
day a procession should march through the streets, headed by 
the mayor and his councillors. We may well quote the scene 
from Lord Macaulay’s “Spanish Armada” : 

The stout old sheriff comes ; : 

Behind him march the halberdiers ; before him sound the drums; 

And haughtily the trumpets peal, and gaily dance the bells. 


Following the troops should be school-children, dressed to 
represent all the nations of the earth, a symbol of the League of 
Nations, and bringing up the rear should be hig guns, tanks, and 
trophies of war. Flags should tly, drums beat, and guns roar, 
while overhead aeroplanes should perform their most daring 
feats The procession should end at the cathedral or parish 
church, where a solemn service of thanksgiving should be held. 
The afternoon should be spent in games and sports in the public 
park. The art galleries—displaying war pictures and a war 
mIuseum—should be open all day, free of charge. In the evening 
kinemas should be free, while overhead, illuminated airships 
should fly in the formation of the word “ peace.” A great firework 
display should be held in the park, while the country from 
John-o'-Groats to Land's End should he one blaze of bonfires. 
A week’s holiday for the schools is taken for granted, while the 
anniversary of the day should be a national bank holiday. 

The old people who are too weak to take part in a procession 
deserve special treatment. They could be conveyed in vehicles 
to the scene of excitement, and there have comforts peculiar to 
their needs. 

But England should have more than temporary celebrations. 
The honour of the country should demand that the men who 
defended her in her dark days of peril—who kept the Hun from 
our gates, and finally sent him back beyond the Rhine—should 
be given congenial work and the necessary leisure, and be able 
to keep themselves in comfort. 

There are some who will never come back, and whose Jast 
resting-place is marked by a little wooden cross) What can be 
done for them? Nothing. But their children can receive a 
good primary- and secondary-school education, so that they may 
grow to be well educated citizens, capable of directing and con- 
trolling the State in which they are to live in the "piping 
times of peace." 

Thus would the celebration of this great event assume a form 
appropriate not only to the passing mood of the people, but also 
to the desire to build upon the ruins of war a healthier and 
happier national life. 


SUBJECTS AND METHODS. 


SUMMER SCHOOLS IN 1919. 


THE end of active warfare has brought with it the 
possibility of a revival of Vacation Courses, or Summer 
Schools. During this year there will be many meet- 
ings arranged for teachers and students. For the in- 
formation of those who desire to spend a part of their 
summer holiday in study and discussion amid pleasant 
surroundings, the following particulars have been pre- 
pared. Full details of the arrangements may be ob- 
tained on applieation to the Secretary or other respon- 
sible official. The range of choice is extremely wide, 
and in several cases students may receive grants to 
aid them in meeting the expenses of the courses. 


1. St. Andrews Provincial Committee for 
the Training of Teachers. 


This body has arranged a Summer School for Teachers, 
with classes in child training (Montessori and Froebelian), 
story telling, music, games, rhvthmie movements, and other 
modern features of school work. Full particulars and dates 
from the Direetor of Studies, James Malloch, 77 North 
Strect, St. Andrews. 


2. Barry Summer School. 


Organized by the Glamorgan County Council; Director, 
Mr. A. Sutcliffe. The subjects include educational band- 
work, art,’nature study, hygiene and physical training, prac- 
tical geography, gardening, needlework, and dressmaking. A 
novel feature of the course is a Camp for Women, where 
students may live under canvas and save money. Dates, 
July 28 to August 23. Prospectus and application forms 
from the Chief Education Official, County Hall, Cardiff. 


3. The Board of Education. 


The Board are arranging a number of short courses of in- 
struction for teachers in secondary sehools named on their 
list of efficient schools or in training colleges recognized under 
their regulations. Teachers who wish to attend should obtain 
Form 6 U. from their Principal and send it, duly completed, 
to the Board of Education before June 1. Those who fulfil 
the conditions and are sclected to attend a course will be 
allowed third-class return fare and a maintenance grant of 
£1 a week. The courses so far provided, with places and 
probable dates, are shown below :— 

English. (women only): Cambridge, Aug. 13-26. 

. English : Oxford, Aug. 1-11. 

History (men only): Eton, Aug. 25-Sept. 3. 

Geography: Northern Centre, to be arranged Aug. 19- 
Sept. 1. l 

Geography : Southern Centre, Aug. 7-20. 

Scripture: Cambridge, Aug. 5-16. 

French (women only): London, Bedford College, Aug. 21- 
Sept. 3. 

French: Northern Centre, a fortnight in August. 

Latin: Ilkley, Aug. 11-27. 

Mathematica: London, Aug. 14-27. 

Mathematics: Dudley, Aug. 21-Sept. 3. 

Botany: Manchester, Aug. 21-Sept. 3. 

Physics (men only) : Aug. 21-Sept. 3. 

Chemistry : Cheltenham, Aug. 21-Sopt. 3. 

Music : London, Aug. 14-27. 

In addition to arranging these special courses for sccondary- 
school teachers, the Board will provide maintenance grants 
and travelling allowances to teachers—up to the number of 
800—who desire to attend courses in Physical Training at 
Scarborough or Barry. Applications should be made on 
Form 121 M. Preference is given to young teachers from 
publie elementary schools and to men who have served in the 
Army. Forms may be obtained from the Local Authorities, 
and should be returned not later than May 20. 
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4. Caen. 


The Institut Pédagogique International has arranged a 
holiday course in French at Caen, in Normandy, from July 3 
to August 30. Particulars may be obtained from Prof. E. 
Lebonnois, 16 Avenue de Greully, Caen. 


5. Civic and Moral Education League and 
Eugenics Education Society. 


A summer school of Civics and Eugenics will be held at 
Cambridge from August 2 to 16. Inquiries should be ad- 


dressed to The Summer School Secretary, 11 Lineoln's Inn 
Fields, London, W.C.2. 


6. Dalcroze Eurhythmics. 


A school will be held at Oxford from August 4 to 10. 
Classes in music and rhythmic exercises will be held. Apply 


to The Daleroze School of Eurhythmies, 23 Store Street, 
London, W.C.1. 


7. Educational Handwork Association. 


This body has arranged courses as formerly at Scar- 
borough, Falmouth, and St. Anne's-on-Sea, from Julv 28 to 
August 28. Handwork subjects are taken ‘at all three 
centres, but physical training at Scarborough only. Selected 
teachers may obtain a Government grant enabling them to 
attend at Scarborough for physical training. Apply, for Scar- 
borough, to Mr. J. Tipping, 35 Lower Rushton Road, Brad- 
ford; for Falmouth, to Mr. C. Seaman, 38 Victoria Park 
Avenue, Cardiff: for St. Anne's, to Prof. J. A. Green, The 
University, Sheffield. These courses are deservedly popular, 
and very valuable to teachers of handwork and allied sub- 


jects. Hostel accommodation is provided, and carly applica- 
tion is necessary. 


8. English Folk Dance Society. 


A summer school of Folk Song and Dance is to be held at 
Stratford-on-Avon from July 26 to August 23. Apply for 
particulars to The Secretary, English Folk Dance Society, 
73 Avenue Chambers, Vernon Place, London, W.C.1. 


9. Froebel Society and Junior Schools 
Association. 


The Summer School will be held at Westfield College, 
Hampstead, under the direction of Miss James. In addition 
to classes in handwork, which are designed to equip stu- 
dents for the new diploma in handwork of the National 
Froebel Union, there will be lectures and diseussions on the 
general topic of '' Reality and Life in Education.” Apply, 
before June 1, to Miss James, 10 Park Mansions, Battersea 
Park, London, $.W.11. 


10. Grenoble. 


The University of Grenoble offers holiday classes in French 
from July 1 to October 31. Address: Comité de Patronage 
des Etudiants Etrangers, Grenoble, France. 


11. Italian School at Girton. 


The Modern Language Association, acting with the 
authority of Girton College, Cambridge, has arranged an 
excellent programme of classes in Italian, open to men and 
women. The total cost of board, lodging, and tuition from 
July 28 to August 16 is £8. 8s. Apply at once to Miss K. T. 
Butler, Girton College, Cambridge. 


12. Oxford Summer Meeting. 


The Delegacy for the Extension of Teaching has organized 
a meeting froin Friday, August 1, to Thursday, August 14. 
The main subject of study will be '*' The British Common- 
wealth : Its Historical Evolution, its Literary Inspiration, 
and its Problems—Political, Economic, Social, and Spiri- 
tual." Lord Milner is expected to give the opening address, 
and among the lecturers will be Lord Sinha, Lord Askwith, 
Dr. Addison, and Mr. J. H. Whitley. Apply to the Secre- 
tarv, Extension Delegacy, Oxford. 


| 13. Speech Training. 


The Summer School of Speech Training will be held at 
Stratford-on-Avon from August 1 to August 16. Apply to 
Miss Fogerty, Central School of Speech Training, Royal 
Albert Hall, South Kensington, S.W.7. 


14. The Teachers’ Guild. 


Courses in French and Spanish will be held at Oxford from 
August 13 to August 29. Apply to the General Secretary, 
Teachers’ Guild, 9 Brunswick Square, London, W.C.1. 


15. Uplands Summer Meeting. 


The Uplands Association will hold a meeting for parents 
and teachers at the County House, Werneth Low, Hyde, 
Cheshire, from Wednesday, July 30, to Saturday, August 16. 
The gathering will be held on the farm recently acquired for 
the Association, and the work will be mainly in the open air. 
Children may attend with their parents, and special classes 
are provided for them. Apply, before June 21, to the Secre- 
tary, 21 Broadlands Road, Highgate, London, N.0. 


16. West Riding Education Committee. 


At Bingley Training College a special course for teachers 
in the West Riding will be held from August 6 to August 22. 
Information may be obtained from the Secretary, West 
Riding Education Committee, Wakefield. 


17. Woodbrooke Summer School. 


After an interval of two years, the Summer School in His- 
tory, arranged by Mr. F. S. Marvin, is to be held from 
August 1 to August 11 at Woodbrooke Settlement, Selly 
Oak, Birmingham. The list of lecturers includes the names 
of Mr. F. S. Marvin, Prof. J. A. Smith, Mr. A. E. Zim- 
mern, and Mr. C. P. Gooch. We understand that the list 
of students is being filled rapidly, and it is necessary to 
make early application, sending a booking fee of 5s., to Mr. 
Edwin Gilbert, 54 Woodbrooke Road, Bournville, Birming- 
ham. The total fee for lectures, board, and lodging is 
24 guincas. 


Musical Education. 


The dictum of Mr. Bernard Shaw that ‘‘ He who can, 
does; he who cannot, teaches," was quoted by Prof. John 
Adams, M.A., LL.D., when delivering the opening lecture 
of the second term of the Training School for Music Teachers 
at the Morley Hall on May 6, entitled ‘‘ The Making of a 
Teacher." Dr. Adams confessed that he felt there was 
some truth in this, and why not? for with training they 
may be able to help others to do that which they themselves 
cannot, but in the musical world probably the reverse has 
been truer, and those who would, have presumed therefore 
that they could, teach. 

It is now being realized more and more deeply that teach- 
ing is itself an art. Prof. Adafns’s description of an artist 
was ‘‘ that he was one who never fumbled,” and he said 
that the object of training teachers was that they fight 
be able to carry through their work with certainty, for train- 
ing would place at their disposal all those general principles 
which were universally recognized by educationists; it was 
not intended to lay down fixed rules as to how they were to 
teach. ‘“ Sympathy,” the lecturer insisted, was the first 
essential of a teacher; he must not merely know his subject 
nor even be able to impart knowledge only; he must see his 
subject from the point of view of his pupil, into whose age, 
circumstances, and conditions he should always put himself. 

The Chairman (Mr. Stewart Macpherson, F.R.A.M.), him- 
self one of the lecturers at the school, emphasized the ad- 
vantages contingent upon the association together of the 
artist and the educationist. 

The home of the school is 19 Berners Street. W.1. 
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THE COLLEGE OF PRECEPTORS. 


PRIVATE SCHOOLS AND THE NEW ACTS. 


IMPORTANT. 


perhaps to undergo inspection by the College unless they ` 
have been recently inspected by a competent authority. 


THE operation of the Education Act, 1918, and the 
School Teachers Superannuation Act must profoundly 
affect the future position of Private Schools; and, although | 
its full effect cannot yet be foreseen, it is imperative that 
Private Schools should take steps to adjust themselves 
to new conditions. 


The College hopes to render service to the affiliated 
Schools by offering to the public and to the Education 
Authorities a satisfactory guarantee of efficiency, by 
endeavouring to secure the recognition of such Schools 

The College of Preceptors, which by the terms of its | as part of the provision for national education, and by 
Royal Charter is charged among other things with the | furnishing to the Schools information and advice. The 
duty of promoting the welfare of Private Schools, offers | College will also press the claim of teachers in non-State- 
itself as a centre for common action on behalf of such , aided Schools to share in the benefits of the School 
Schools. With this object it invites non-State-aided | Teachers Superannuation Act, or, alternatively, will 
Schools to affiliate themselves to the College. promote an endeavour to arrange an independent 

| Pensions Scheme for such Teachers. 

As a condition of affiliation it will be necessary for | 
the Schools to satisfy the College as to the character and | Schools desiring to be affiliated to the College may 
Standard of the education given, and for this purpose | obtain forms of application from the Secretary. The fee 
they will be requested to submit the School Records, and | payable to the College for affiliation is £3. 3s. a year. 


THE NATIONAL SOCIETY OF ART MASTERS. 


Patron: His Most Gracious MAJESTY THE KING. 


The “ARETHUSA” 
TRAINING SHIP 


and Shaftesbury Homes at Bisley, 
Twickenham, Sudbury, Ealing, &c. 


NEED HELP 


2,600 Boys sent into the Royal Navy. 
More than 6,500 have entered Merchant Service. 


Old Boys from the Society's Country Homes are serving 
in 120 British and Colonial Regiments. 


Sehool Drawing pros or Teachers in Elementary 
chools. 
The Examinations are held in May. 


Examinations in Drawing for Secondary and Other 
chools. 
The Examinations are held in June. 
Internal Examinations in Schools of Art and Art 


es. 
Dates are arranged to suit individual Schools. 


Copies of these schemes and forms of application may be obtained on 
application to the Secretary, 


ALFRED SHUTTLEWORTH, A.B.C.A., 
45 Bedford Row, London, W.C. 1. 


The Educational & Scholastic Bureau, 
SICILIAN HOUSE, SOUTHAMPTON ROW, LONDON, W.G. 1. 


Scholastic Agents to numerous members of the Private 
Schools Association. 


Special help is wanted for the War Emergency Fund. 


INTRODUCTION OF PUPILS. ASSISTANT MASTERS and 
MISTRESSES. 


VISITING PROFESSORS. TUTORS. MATRONS. COVERNESSES. 
TRANSFER OF SCHOOLS. SCHOOL PARTNERSHIPS. 
INSURANCES arranged for SCHOOLS covering all RISKS. 

i i SCHOOL ADVERTISINC. 


The Instructions of Principais of PRIVATE SCHOOLS 
will receive prompt and careful attention. 


Patrons: TAHRIR MAJESTIES THE KING AND QUEEN. 
Vice-President: ADMIRAL VISCOUNT JELLICOE. 
Chairman ànd Treasurer: C. E. MALDEN, Esq., M.A. 
Chairman of “ Arethusa” Committee: HOWSON F. DEVITT, Esq. 
Joint Secretaries: 
H. BRISTOW WALLEN, HENRY G. COPELAND. 


London Offices : 
NATIONAL REFUGES, 164 Shaftesbury Avenue, W.C.2. 
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UPLANDS SUMMER 
MEETING. 
July 31—August 16. 


AT THE COUNTRY HOUSE, WERNETH 
LOW, CHESHIRE. 


Lectures and discussions dealing with ‘‘ Current 
Ideas for the Reforming of School Life ” (including 
the results of an inquiry into Open Air School work). 

tical Courses in Gardening and Farm Work. 

Craftmanships, Play Production, Regional Survey, 

Eurhythmics. 

. Prof. J. J. FixpLAY (Manchester), Prof. J. 
SHELLRY (Southampton), J. H. Simpson (Rugby), 
Miss E. Puen, H. CALDWELL COOK (Perse 

School), and others. 

Prospectus and full particulars from the SECRE- 
TARY, 21 Broadlands Road, London, N. 6. 


THE ENCLISH FOLK DANCE SOCIETY. 


The Summer School of 
FOLK SONG and DANCE 
will be held at STRATFORD-on-AVON from 
July 26th to August 23rd. 

For further particulars apply to— 
The SECRETARY, 


73 Avenue Chambers, Vernon Place, 
Bloomabury, London, W.C. 1. 


GLAMORGAN 
COUNTY COUNCIL. 


SUMMER SCHOOL AT BARRY, 1919. 


Director: Mr. A. SUTCLIFFE. 


Classes in 


The FOURTEENTH SUMMER SCHOOL for Educational 
Handwork, Art, Nature Study, Hygiene, and Physical Training for 
Men and Women, Plain Needlework, Art Needlework, Dressmaking, 
Practical Geography, Gardening, Welsh, Bookbinding, &c., will be 
held at the County School for Boys and the County School for 
Girls, Barry, from July 28th to August 28rd, 1919. 


A special class in Pedagogy of Handwork and Practical Drawing 
will also be arranged. 


Barry is an ideal centre for a Holiday Course. It is situated on 
the Bristol Channel about 8 miles from Cardiff. and is the natural 
centre of a charming neighbourhood. There are excellent facilities 
for Cricket, Tennis, Boating, Cycling, Golf, &c. 


A Camp for Women will be established in the grounds of the 
Training College, Barry, which is adjacent to the County Schools. 


Accommodation for a limited number of women students will be 
provided at the College Hostel. 


Prospectus, together with application forms, may be obtained 
from the 


CHIEF EDUCATION OFFICIAL, COUNTY HALL, CARDIFF. 


SUMMER 


SCHOOLS, 
1919, 


SUMMER SCHOOL OF ITALIAN. 
Language 


Girton College and Modern 


ON COLLEGE, July 28-Aug. 16. 
SAS Open to Men and Women. 


"HE Programme wil include :— 
talian, elementary, and advanced. 

Phonetic Demonstration and I 
Lectures in Italian and English on History. 
Literature, Art, Music, Philosophy, and 

Present-Day Developments of Italy. 
Inclusive charge for board, lodging, and tuition, 

£8. 8s. 

Applications should be sent to Miss K. T. BUTLER, 


Girton College, Cambridge, by June ist. 
A detailed programme will 


TEACHERS' GUILD 
HOLIDAY COURSES 


FRENCH & SPANISH. 


OXFORD. AUGUST, 1919. 
LECTURES. 
y PHONETICS. 
CONVERSATION. 


Particulars and Forms of Application from— 


THE GENERAL SECRETARY, 


Association. 9 Brunswick SQUARE, W.C. 1. 


DALCROZE EURHYTHMICS. 
The SUMMER SCHOOL will be held at 
OXFORD, 

August 4th to 16th inclusive. 


d Practice. 


Prospectus on application to THE DALCROZE 
SCHOOL OF ÉURHYTHMICS, Limited. 23 Store Street, 
London, W.C. 1. 


WOODBROOKE 
HISTORY SCHOOL. 


Revised Dates: 
Saturday, August 2- Tuesday, August 12. 


After a lapse of two years, the Summer History School arranged 
by F. S. Marvin (Staff Inspector, Board of Education) is to be 
revived at Woodbrooke, near Birmingham. 

This year's subject is 


*RECENT DEVELOPMENTS 
OF EUROPEAN THOUGHT." 


The School will assemble on Saturday. August 2, and continue 
for 10 days. 

Students wil be housed in the three adjoining Settlements of 
Woodbrooke, Kingsmead, and West Hill. Separate bedrooms. 
The meals will be taken in common, and ample accommodation is 
made for Lawn Tennis each afternoon and for music each evening. 

The charge, an entirely inclusive one, will be 2$ guineas. Booking 
fee of 5s. should be sent at once, as the School is limited to 120 
students and is already nearly full. 

All applications should be made to— 


EDWIN GILBERT, 
54 Woodbrooke Road, 
Bournville. 


The Lecturers will be— Prof. Braca (Imperial College of 
Science), A. CLurron Brock, C. DELISLE BURNS, Dr. A. J. CAR- 
LYLE (Oxford), G. P. Goocn, J. W. HEADLAM-MORLEY, Prof. C. H. 
HxnrFOonD (Manchester University), Baron FRIEDRICH vox HUGEL, 
F. 8. Marvin, Prof. SHERRINGTON (Oxford), Prof. J. A. SwrrH 
(Oxford), Miss StawELL (Newnham College, Cambridge), Prof. 
A. E. Taytor (St. Andrews), ERNEST WALKER (Oxford), and A. E. 
ZIMMERN. ` 


ready shortly. 


FROEBEL SOCIETY AND JUNIOR SCHOOLS ASSOCIATION. 


A SUMMER SCHOOL 
will be held from July 31—August 16 at Westfield College, University of London. 


One Course will 


consist of lectures, accounts of experiments, and discussions bearing on **Reality and Life in Education." 
Other Courses will be on Handwork—for guidance in preparation for the new Diploma of Handwork 


of the National Froebel Union—Gardening, Eurhythmics, Music (including Sight Singing, 
Training, &c.). 
This year a few grants towards expenses will be given by the Council of the Froebel Society. Applications should be made before June 1st. 
Further particulars may be obtained from Miss James, 10 Park Mansions, Battersea Park, S.W. 11. 
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Cambridge University Press 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


HISTORY 


The Collected Historical Works of Sir 


Francis Palgrave, K.H. Edited by his son, 

Sir R. H. IxGLis Paterave, F.R.S. To be completed in 

10 volumes.  Hoyal 8vo. Volumes I and II now ready. 

30s net each 

Vol. I—The History of Normandy and of England 
(Vol. I. With memoir, introduction, frontispiece, and 
4 maps. 

Vol. Hi—The History of Normandy and of England 
(Vol. II. With 3 maps. | 


. “Should be a worthy memorial to a critic whose work was of great 
influence in its day, and still retains high educational value for a younger 
generation."—T'e Daily Telegraph 


History of Modern France, 1815-1913. 
By EwminLE BovunRGEOIS. In two volumes. Crown 8vo. With 
a map. 21s net. Cambridge Historical Series 


“M. Bourgeois’ learned volumes form a notable addition to the Cam- 
bridge Historical Series. Their author is one of the greatest of livin 
French historians. "Throughout the treatment is admirably balanced,an 
academic in the best sense of that much abused word."— The Scotsman 


The Reign of Henry V, Vol H (1415-1416). 
By J. H. Wrrir, D.Litt., late H.M. Divisional Inspector of 
Schools, Ford's Lecturer in the University of Oxford, 1899. 
Royal 8vo. 30s net 
Volume I (1418-1415), previously published. 25s net 


** One of the pcispenss ple books—a monumental piece of sound and 
enthusiastic historical research which will always have a permanent value 
for the English-speaking races," — T'he Morning Post 


The Baronial Opposition to Edward II. 
its Character and Policy. A Study in Administrative 
History. By James Conway Davies, Emmanuel College, 
Cambridge. . Royal 8vo. 21s net 


* As an original contribution to an ander indini o a period hitherto 
rather neglected is of sound and lasting value.” — Scotsman 


Britain in the Middle Ages. A History for 
Beginners. By FLORENCE L. Bowman, Lecturer in Education: 
Homerton College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo. With 28 illus- 
trations. 3s net 


Since, in the early stages of school work, it is more important to present, 
as vividly as possible, some of the fundamental historic ideas than to give 
outline of events, considerable use is made of literature as historic 
evidence in this collection of stories told from the chronicles, Questions 
are included in an appendix. 


BOTANY 


Botany. A Textbook for Senior Students. By D. THopay, 
M.A., Lecturer in Physiological Botany in the University of 
Manchester. Second and enlarged edition. Large Crown 8vo. 
With 230 text-figures. 7s 6d net 


“It is a pleasure to be able to recommend an introductory book on 
botany. . . . The illustrations are excellent." — The Gardeners’ Chronicle 


CHEMISTRY 


Recent Discoveries in Inorganic Chem. 
istry. By J. Hanr-SurrH, A.R.C.S., F.LC. Demy 8vo. 
48 6d net 


** Every teacher has a favourite textbook which fits his teaching methods 
better than any other, but scientific textbooks grow rapidly out of date. 
This little book will obviate the difficulty; it contains in compact and 

dy form & résumé of those recent discoveries which have made the 
regular textbook incomplete.” — The A.D. A. 


ENGLISH 


Cambridge Readings in Literature. 
A Series of Anthologies from Homer to Masefield, illustrated 
with reproductions of pictures by great masters, from Botticelli 
to William Orpen. Edited by George Sampson. In five 
books. Crown 8vo. School edition, cloth flush. Books I, II, 
and III, 3s 6d net each; Books IV and V, 4s net each. Prices 
of other bindings on application 


' We have never seen more delightful books of their kind, and we predict 
that they will receive the most cordial of welcomes from teachers of 
English." — The Scottish Educational Journal 


Macaulay: History of England, Chap- 
ters I and III. Edited by W. F. Reppaway, M.A. 
Fcap 8vo. 2s 3d net each 


FRENCH 


Selections from Sainte-Beuve. Edited by 
ARTHUR TILLEY, M.A., Fellow and Lecturer of King’s College, 
Cambridge. Crown 8vo. 6s net 


“ With the introductory essay on the great critio's life and methods, this 
set of nine portraitsand causeries will form an excellent basis for the more 
extended study of Saint-Beuve.”—7'he Athenaeum 


Regnard: Le Joueur. Edited by Anruue Tittay, 
M.A. Crown 8vo. 4s net 


Lesage: Turcaret. Comédie. Edited by A. Haxrrrox 
TuHoxPsoN, M.A., F.S.A. Crown 8vo. 6s net 


Honoré de Balzac: Le Colonel Chabert. 


Edited by SypNzy H. Moors, M.A. Crown 8vo. 3s net. 
Cambridge Modern French Series. 


J. J. Jusserand: La Vie Nomade et les 


Routes d'Angleterre au XIVe Siécle. 
Edited by A. WinLsoN-GREEN, M.A. Crown 8vo. 4s net. 
Cambridge Modern French Series. 


ITALIAN 


A Short Italian Dictionary. By Avrnzp Hoang, 
M.A. Demy 8vo. Vol. II, English-Italian. 7s 6d net. 
Vol. I, Italian-English, previously published, 9s net. Volumes 
I a II, bound together, 16s 6d net; India paper edition, 
17s 6d net 


“ May be heartily recommended as far and away the best portable dic- 
tionary of Italian."— The Saturday Review on Vol. I 


RUSSIAN 


Lermontov’s Novice. Russian text, accented, with 
introduction, notes, and vocabulary by J. D. Durr, M.A. 
Crown 8vo. 5s net 


The notes are intended to explain briefly whatever seemed lik 
uzzle a reader fairly familiar with the plement of Russian rir 
he vocabulary contains all the words which occur in the text. 


LATIN INSCRIPTIONS 


Latin Epigraphy. An Introduction to the Study of 
Latin Inscriptions. By Sir Joun Epwin Sanpys, Litt.D., 
F.B.A., Public Orator in the University of Cambridge. Demy 
8vo. With 50 illustrations. 12s 6d net 

** A model treatise, clear, concise, and well illustrated. . . . Those who 


have to design war memorials would find inspiration in Sir John S > 
excellent book.’’— The Spectator P Sandys's 
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LITERARY SECTION. 


BOOKS AND THE MAN. 


A Schoolmaster's Odyssey. 


Mr. F. G. TRAYES left England some twenty years 
ago to enter the Siamese Education Department. In 
the summer of 1917 he had completed his period of 
service, the latter part of the time having been spent 
in carrying out the duties of Principal of a training 
college in Bangkok. He returned from this work and 
received the cordial thanks of the Siamese Govern- 
ment for his services. With his wife he set out to 
return home, hoping to renew former friendships and, 
above all, looking forward to a speedy family reunion. 
They left Bangkok on September 8, and at Singapore 
joined the Japanese mail steamer “ Hitachi Maru." 
Colombo was reached without incident, and on 
September 24 the boat sailed for Cape Town. Two 
days later, when she was 500 miles out, the German 
raider “ Wolf" captured the “Hitachi Maru" with 
the greatest ease, the officers and crew apparently 
being quite unprepared for such a contingency. There- 
after Mr. and Mrs. Trayes, with their unfortunate 
fellow-passengers, spent five months as prisoners on 
board the ‘ Wolf” as one of her prizes, finding relief 
ultimately when the “Igotz Mendi” was wrecked off 
the coast of Denmark on February 24, 1918. The 
story of their painful voyaging is told with great 
skill and restraint in a volume issued by Messrs. 
Headley Bros. at 3s. 6d. net. It bears the simple 
title “Five Months on a German Raider,” and, in 
something under two hundred pages, affords glimpses 
cof indescribable suffering, great fortitude, much cheer- 
fulness, and, in fairness be it said, unexpected con- 
sideration on the part of the enemy captors. We are 
told how German ship's officers gave up their quarters 
to women prisoners, and we gather that, although 
food ran very short, the captives were able to obtain & 
share of what was available. 

The real and most wearing cruelty was in keeping 
these unfortunates at sea in overcrowded ships, dosing 
them with lies from time to time in the shape of 
promises of an early landing at some neutral port. 
Meanwhile the prisoners could not communicate with 
their friends, the neutral ports were diminishing in 
number, and every day increased the chances of meet- 
ing a British cruiser—a contingency which would have 
meant that the English prisoners would have been 
fired upon by their own countrymen, or that their ship 
would have been sunk by the Germans to avoid cap- 
ture. With these alternatives constantly before them, 
the unhappy travellers were carried by unfrequented 
routes through the Indian Ocean, round the Cape of 
Good Hope, northwards in mid-Atlantic to the east of 
Iceland, and thence eastwards towards Kiel, a port 
which was never reached, since their boat ran ashore 
at Skagen, with the happy result that the prisoners 
were released and their captors interned as belligerents 
— a dramatic turning of the tables. 

The record is profoundly interesting, and should bè 
read even by those who have had a surfeit of "war 
books"; for this is no ordinary " war book," but a 
fine story of quiet fortitude, justifying one's faith in 


human nature. 
SiLAs BIRCH. 


‘as recreation at all. 


REVIEWS AND NOTICES. 


— o ae 


Education. 
Recreation for Teachers. By Henry S. Curtis. 
(8s. 6d. net. Macmillan.) 

Apologizing for the publication of such a book in what is 
practically war time, Dr. Curtis tells us that ''the play 
movement has been officially promoted in Germany for the 
last twenty-five years as a war measure ''—a striking enough 
statement, but one that the text of the book really justifies. 


"This time, however, Dr. Curtis turns from the pupils, whose 


interests he has advocated in his previous books, to the 
teachers, and makes out an excellent case for the develop- 
ment of the recreative side of their lives.. He anticipates 
the natural objection of school superintendents that ‘‘ teachers 
are in school to teach their pupils and not to be entertained,” 
and makes the very effective retort that unless teachers do 
their work with zest it is not well done. He has made in- 
quiries in various parts of the United States about the way 
in which teachers spend their leisure time, and is disap- 
pointed at the results. The popular recreations are what he 
calls passive—such as reading, resting, the theatre, and the 
" movies." What he wants is energetic out-of-door work. 
Walking is given very frequently as a form of recreation by 
teachers who have answered his questionnaire, but Dr. Curtis 
finds that in many. cases this means little more than walking 
to and from school, which he rightly declines to recognize 
He is a vigorous opponent of conven- 
tion, and does his best to startle his readers into energetic 
protest against the present limitations imposed upon women 
in the way of dress and other matters. 

The book is not well arranged, and is full of repetitions. 
Dr. Curtis acknowledges the repetitions, but claims that they 
are unavoidable. A little more care in arrangement would. 
however, have put matters right. The book conveys the 
impression of being a rather careless gathering together of 
contributions to various magazines or papers. Its attraction 
consists in the vigour with which points are made, and the 
extraordinarily interesting facts with which its generaliza- 
tions are supported. It does give one a jar to read that 
‘from. one and a quarter to onc and a half million children 
in the United States are taught by tubercular teachers." 
More pleasant is the surprising statement—repeated three or 
four times in the text—that the automobile '' is much our 
cheapest mode.of transportation." The up-to-dateness of the 
text is proved by the inclusion of the acroplanc as a means 
of recreative travel, though our author warns us that it will 
probably be a decade at least before this mode of locomotion 
comes within the reach of the teachers’ purse. For Dr. Curtis 
takes a very practical view of his subject, and correlates his 
suggestions with the possibilities of the case. This is why 
it cannot be said to be irrelevant when he draws up a com- 
parative table of the wages of teachers and artisans. His 


‘tables must make teachers long to be carpenters or machin- 


ists. or even moulders, though these last seem poorly paid. 
But when it comes to bricklayers, plasterers, and, above all. 
plumbers, the poor teacher can only regret the existence of 
the Tenth Commandment. But still more does the iron 
enter the soul of the teacher when he runs down the com- 
parative tables of wages of teachers, policemen, and firemen. 
In many cases the teacher receives little more than half of 
what is given to his fellow public servants, while at Tampa. 
in Florida, the policeman gets considerably more than double - 
what the teacher reecives. It has to be remembered, how- 
ever, that the question of sex enters here, and we are not 
quite sure that Dr. Curtis has been quite fair in his way of 
making the comparison. In any case, those who are out 
for equal pay for equal work have here something worth 
attending to. 

It is seldom that Dr. Curtis is dogmatic, so it Is interest- 
ing to find him categorically settling the question of the best 

(Continued on page 184.) 
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MACMILLAN AND CO.';S LIST. 


Ww 
. and A. K. Johnston's | A History of the French Novel. (To the close of 
Publications | the 19th Century. By Gxorce SaiwrTSBURY, M.A., 
a 


Hon. D.Lit. Oxon. Vol. II. From 1800 to 1900. 8vo. 
For Lower Forms of Secondary Schools. 18s. net. 
EDINA JUNIOR HISTORIES. 


The Owutlook.—'' Mr. Saintsbury continues his survey from Madame 
de Staël and Chateaubriand to Georges Ohnet and Catulle Mendes. 


Frit y of lit f d style,” 
Written on the Most Modern Approved Methods. E S R E One ore 
Books 1, 2, and 3, 18. 4d. net each. | "s du 
Now Ready ^ English Literature for Secondary Schools. 
Bookl. The Age of Settlement . .. .. Rc. 55—a.p. 1154, | 
» 2. The Age of Chivairy .. ...  .. A.D.ll54—4.D. 1485. | NEW VOLUMES. 
» 9. The Age of Discovery... . . A.D. 1485—A.D. 1603. | 
Ready Shortly. | Ruskin. The Orown of Wild Ofive. Three Lectures 
Book 4. The of Strife.. = ..  ..  .. A4.D.1603—4A.D. 1713. i 
, 5. The Ao of Empire Building AT at i815. on Industry and War. Edited for Schools by J. H. FOWLER, 


» 6. The Age of Democracy . ..  .. A.D. 1815—a4.D. 1918. Sewed. 1g. 8d. 


The Scottish Educational Journal. —'' Miss Westlake and Mr. Franklin 


have rformed a distinet ervioe m issuing this ‘Age’ serion of histories. Eliot. Silas Marner. Abridged for Schools by May 
... The series seems to us xe on the most appoved lines, and we hearti 
recommend it to our readers.” ppo y COPSEY, B.A. Sewed. 18. 6d. 


Dickens. David Oopperfield. Abridged and Edited 
ATLAS GEOGRAP HIES. for Schools by H. A. TREBLE, M.A. Illustrated. Sewed. 
A Physical Geography. Covering the work required for the 1s. 8d. 
Oxford and Cambridge Locals and other University Examinations, 


Illustrated by 11 maps and 85 diagrams. 2s. 6d. net. Hindu Tales from the Sanskrit. Translated by 


Junior Atlas Geography of the World. containing S. M. Mrrra. Adapted by Mrs. ARTHUR BELL. Sewed. 
orographical, transparent route and climatic maps, and maps 
showing distribution of vegetation, minerals, manufactures, popu- 1s. 6d. 
lation, and political divisions. de. net; or in parts. Tough l 
Paper, 9d. net. Limp Cloth, 1s. net. Sir Philip Sidney's Defence of Poesy. Edited 


Atlas Senior Geographies. For Upper Forms by DonorHy M. MacARDLE, B.A. Sewed. 1s. 8d. 


of Secondary Schools University Students. -——— — P — —Ü— 
2s. 6d. net each. 


Now (British teles ^) Each chapter is illustrated with special ore- | A Geography of America. By T. Arronp SurrH, 
Ready {Asia i political Hose OF the n ORI Fen (Ob | B.A., F.R.G.S. With over 100 Maps and Illustrations. 
Europe (ready shortly) ) studied. 4s. 6d. [Practical Modern Geographies. 

© 9 
Practical Geography Notebooks. Macmillan s Geographical Exercise Books. 
Africa, with questions. By B. C. Wars, B.Sc. 
40 Quarto Pages. 6d. net. Sewed. 1s. 6d 
Each Notebook contains: = ae a. 
British isles 4 Contour Maps. 
Europe 8 Blank Outline Regional Maps. 
Asia : CENE Mene. ie ries LE A Manuai of Machine Design. By Frank CASTLE, 
Australasia Ruled Pa api Written Bierce. i M.I.Mech.E. With Diagrams. 7s. 6d. 


North America | Practical Exercises on World Position, Size, Relief 
South amer HUM, Mp one Madi Animan, Sre Many; — — SSS 

British Empire ares, mmerce, istribution o opulation, F . : 
Physical Political Divisions. i History. The Quarterly Journal of the Historical Associa- 


Commercial Atias Geography. tion. Edited by Professor A. F. PoLLARD, M.A., Litt.D. 
: Ya Edition. 8s. 6d. net. 1s. 0d. net. Annual Subscription, post free, 5s. 6d. net. 


MACMILLAN AND CO, LTD., ST. MARTIN'S STREET, LONDON, W.C. 2. 


H. K. LEWIS & CO. LTD. | mieten 55 SELLERS. 


Close to Euston Square Station (Metropolitan Railway), Warren Street Station for all Tube Railways. 


Orders by Post or Telephone promptly attended to. 
Special attention to packing and forwarding of Books to ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD. 


SCIENTIFIC AND TECHNICAL CIRCULATING LIBRARY. 


Annual Subscripticn, Town or Country, from One Guinea. 


CATALOGUE OF THE LIBRARY, revised to December, 1917, with Classified Index of Authors and Subjects. 
900 pp. Demy 8vo. 12/6 net; to Subscribers 6/- net. Just published. 


136 GOWER STREET and 24 GOWER PLACE, LONDON, W.C, 1. 


Telegrams : * PusLICAVIT, EUsSROAD, LONDON." Telephone : MusEuMx 1072. 
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gaine for teachers. This he uncompromisingly states to be 
tennis. But no votary of other games can feel aggrieved— 
except perhaps the lovers of golf, whose game is barred as 
'" generally too expensive both in time and money for 
teachers "—for our author has a remarkably open mind, and 
gives his readers the widest possible choice. Only they must 
go into the open air if they are to please him. Still, even 
here he is open to conviction, for he has a great deal to say 
about the Teachers' Clubhouse, and those London teachers 
who have been talking of such a house in the capital would 
do well to read what he has to say on this subject. 

The book strongly reflects the author's personality, and 
sometimes we wish he had let himslf go a little more than 
he has done. On page 231, for example, there is an admir- 
able suggestiveness about an account of a personal experience 
that would bear expansion. Altogether a stimulating book. 

J. À. 
A Record of Opportunity. (Published by the Appointments 
Department of the Ministry of Labour, Hotel Windsor, 
Victoria Strect, S.W.1.) 

This book of 408 pages is got up in an exceedingly un- 
attractive way. But for all that it is a book, and as such is 
evidence of the advance Government departments have made 
in their mode of presenting their reports. How much better 
this is than the old-fashioned foolscap publications, with 
their unhygienically long lines of print stretching across a 
hopelessly broad page! We welcome this '' Record " as a 
great advance on the broadsheet of hateful memory. 

The purpose of the volume is to provide information and 
advice for the benefit of all who are returning to ordinarv 
life after a period of war service of whatever kind. Its full 
title is ‘' A Record of Opportunity as to Careers and Train- 
ing." It contains four chapters, the first two being intro- 
ductory and quite short. Chapter III describes the present 
position of educational facilities in the district directorates 
under which the United Kingdom is grouped by the Appoint- 
ments Department. Chapter IV, after a short gencral intro- 
duction, deals in a summary manner with the prospects and 
practice of a number of typical professions. The book is of 
undoubted importance, both as indicating the desire of the 
Department to provide opportunities and as supplying really 
valuable and reliable information about how to use these 
opportunities. The difficulties in the preparation of such a 
volume are enormous, and we must not expect the impos- 
sible. The work is as up to date as could be expected from 
a harassed publie department. It is true that it is not very 
encouraging to read on the title-page that it is revised onlv 
up to November 1918, but, on the other hand, on the out- 


side paper cover, we read that the book is only '' Interim | 


99 


Issue." It appears, therefore, that the Department intend 
to keep it up to date and to reissue it at intervals. In the 
meantime the introduction informs us that certain circulars 
are being issued, and those who are directly interested in 
these circulars are recommended to keep in touch with the 
Windsor Hotel in order not to miss any new developments 
that may take place. 

The fourth chapter contains matter not quite so liable to 
change from month to month. and that mav therefore be 
regarded as of more permanent value. We have naturally 
given special attention to the section dealing with education, 
and we find that it vives a verv satisfactory statement of the 
present condition of affairs and supplies what must be ad- 
mitted to be useful information and wise advice. Judging 
the rest of the book bv this section, of which we feel capable 
of forming a just opinion, we feel entitled to recommend the 
volume as a valuable means of guiding our young men 
.roturning to civil life. 


Minima. By J.D. B. H. (2s. 6d. net. Skeftington.) 

This little volume will be of great service to those who are 
engaged in preparing young people for confirmation. It sets 
forth, in a most admirable way, the fundamentals of the 
Christian. faith, suggests some excellent illustrations, and is 
marked by a, wise freedom from any appeals to abstract 
authority. The various chapters may be expanded into very 
serviceable lessons for children at any age. 


English. 

Selections from James Boswell’s Life of Samuel Johnson. 
Chosen and edited by R. W. Chapman, M.A. (8s. 6d. 
net. Clarendon Press.) 

This book will form a useful companion and sequel to 
" The Story of Dr. Johnson ' (S. C. Roberts), recently 
published by the Cambridge Press and reviewed in these 
columns. Both books are apparently intended for younger 
students, and of the two books we think we prefer the method 
of Mr. Roberts as being more genuinely attractive, for those 
who have so far escaped the lure of Johnson and Boswell. 
Mr. Chapman's method is simple and unpretentious—some 
two hundred extracts arranged in chronological order and 
giving in comprchensive range the sweep of Johnson's 
" Life." Most of the selections are too well known to need 
comment. The headings are good, and the compiler has 
worked carefully and methodically. The editor appends a 
few notes, whose chief merit is their brevity and terseness. 
Most of these have appeared before, but occasionally the 
editor's own personality peeps out in brisk opigrammatic 
phrase. 

On the sound principle that good wine needs no bush, we 
think the compiler might have omitted his own preface. It 
is seemingly written in Macedonia (Mr. Chapman is printed 
as R.G.A.), and it is this distant environment which has 
perhaps caused lapses into such palpabie journalese as 
'" rising generation,” '' tender age,'' '' crepuscular regions." 
'* gratuitously absurd,” and others; while the implied attack 
on Macaulay is unnecessary and perhaps unwarranted, even 
from such a valiant champion of Johnson as the editor 
appears to be. 


College Composition. By Charles Sears Baldwin, A.M., 
Ph.D. (6s. net. Longmans.) 

This book enables us to form some idea of the important 
place achieved by English composition in the curricula of 
Amcrican higher education and of the systematic treatment 
the subject receives in their colleges. From this point of 
view alone it merits the attention of all English teachers. 
The scheme of the treatise follows the classic division of 
rhetoric and poetic, and treats of (a) The Composition of 
Ideas, (b) The Composition of Images. Under these two 
main headings, Prof. Baldwin includes a wealth of sound 
information and advice, leavened always by ripe and varied 
experience and nowhere disfigured by a too pretentious 
“ culture.” The author speaks simply and directly, and 
yet easily and attractively. 

‘“ [deas " are treated systematically under sub-headings 
of Information. Discussion, and Persuasion, and the earlier 
pages are a valuable guide to older students in the judicious 
seleetion and collection of facts, in note-making and note- 
taking. The Technie of Composition is arranged, as usual, 
under Unity, Coherence, and Emphasis, and it is here per- 
haps that we may trace a common tendency in American 
English teaching to place '' form '' before '' matter,’” a ten- 
dency which, if developed, may easily defeat the teacher's 
primary object. The advice on ‘ revision ’’ of words, sen- 
tences, and paragraphs, with which this section closes, is, 
however, some of the most valuable in the book. 

Under Images, the author discusses fully both descrip- 
tion and narration. Numerous illustrative extracts are given; 
and working rules, rather than general principles, are de- 
duced. The treatment of Descriptive Predicates is sound. 
All writers—notably book reviewers—are familiar with the 
difficulty of choosing the right descriptive adjective. The 
treatment of the “ Short Story ’’ shows that America appre- 
ciates a literarv form still somewhat neglected in this 
country. 

But Prof. Baldwin is, we know, a professor of rhetoric, 
and this fact is clear in his book, for we find, among other 
good things, a good exposition of the logical technic of 
argument; a sweeping survey of logical method, both induc- 
tive and deductive; and a full account of the rules and prin- 
ciples of speech-making and debating. All this is excellent, 
but—to English teachers—somewhat unusual.in an English 
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READING BOOKS. 


BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED. 


The Triumph of Man. 
Being an Account of the Work of Man in the Twentieth 
Century. 


This book contains & simple account of wind, water, steam, and 
electricity and their applications ; of iron and steel and their uses; 
of the construction and importance of canals, railways, and steam- 
ships; and of the way in which the increasing demands of the towns 
for food and water have been met. Over 130 illustrations, 2g. net. 


The True Patriot’s Book. By Orme AGNUS. _ 
The book contains a short sketch of English history, relative to our 
Constitution and Self-Government; an account of the Constitution 
and how it has reached its present form; the choosing of a Parlia- 
ment and its work in Bills, Finance. and Administration; and a 
description of our methods of Local Government. 39 illustrations, 
18. 9d. 


The Story of a Coal Mine. By T. W. Berry, F.C.S., 
Director of Education, Rhondda, Glamorgan. 
In a recent circular the Board of Education drew attention to the 
desirability of introducing into the currieulum of schools in mining 
districts some elementary instruction in Mining. This Minin 
Reader aims at fulfilling these conditions in a readable manner. 7 
illustrations, 1s. 6d. 


THE SELBORNE SERIES. 


Nature Study Readers. 


Fairyland Lane. By MARGARET CAMERON, L.L.A. 
A Nature Story for young children. Six coloured and 130 black and 
white illustrations, 18s. 3d. 


Walks and Talks. By C. G. Kippe tt, B.A. 


Lessons arranged on a seasonal plan. Eight coloured plates and 
many black and white illustrations, is. 8d. 


Wayside and Seaside. By the same Author. 
Suitable for children from 10 to 12 years old. Eight coloured plates 
and many black and white illustrations, ig. 8d. 


Glimpses and Gleanings. By the same Author. 
Contains original work, extracts from standard authors, and poems, 


Britannia’s Growth and Greatness. An Historical 
pope raphy of the British Empire. By A.J. BERRY, 


There are unfolded before the eyes of the reader the various steps by 
which the desire to reach India by new routes caused the European 
nations to stumble across and appropriate America; the loss of the 
New England Colonies caused the development of the Continent in 
the Southern Seas ; and the possession of India led to the control of 
a large portion of the shores of the Indian Ocean. 60 illustrations, 28. 


Europa’s Childhood and Growth. An Historical 
Geography of Europe. By A. J. Berry, M.A. 


This is written on an entirely original plan, and attempts to show 
how the main lines of European history and development have been 
dependent on geographical features and considerations. Over 100 
illustrations, 2s. 


The Romance of our Colonies, or Planting the Flag 
beyond the Seas. By RosmrT Hupsox. 


Twelve tales of stirring and romantic adventure, each woven round 
the dramatic events attending the critical period in the founding or 
annexation of one of our overseas dominions or possessions. 30 
illustrations, is. 10d. | 


A special prospectus of 


PITMAN'S SUPPLEMENTARY READERS 


will be sent to you, post free, on application. 


SIR ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, Ltd., 
1 AMEN CORNER, LONDON, E.C.4. 


PITMANS - 
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The New Way 
The Best Way 


of Teaching Geography with History. 


The requirements of busy Teachers are met in 


The New Waverley Publication 


now complete, 


THE WORLD 
WE LIVE IN 


An Illustrated description of the Lands and Seas of the 
Globe, their Peoples, Animals, Plants, and Products, with 
valuable Educational Plates and Pictures, 


and including a section on 


*HOW GEOGRAPHY AFFECTS HISTORY." 
By Sir H. H. Jounston, G.C.M.G., &e. 


“ That son of mine . . . twelve years old . . . knows that Lisbon on 
the Tagus is the capital of Portugal . . . that furry things on the maps 
are mountains, and he can tell you theexport of Burmah. But he doesn't 
know the least thing about geography —real geography. He couldn't 
tell you by looking at a map whether a bit of road ran uphill or down. 
He has no idea why London came to staud where it is, and he can't 
understand why the Huns had only two ways of retreat open to them 
from France, . . ." 

“ Well, why should he? We shouldn't if we hadn't been obliged to 
carry maps all round that sillv war." 

"BUT THOSE ARE THE THINGS THAT MATTER.... 
Learning names isn't any good. Geography is the study of the earth’s 
surface—... tt ought to be; and that is what I would make it in my 
school. . . . I would have the boys sent to me for a month every year, 
When they first came they would just learn physical geography. I 
would show them mountains, capes, peninsulas, and the rest. Then 
they would go to maps. . . . How many schoolmasters do you suppose 
ever dream of helping out their geography lessons with Ordnance maps 
of their own neighbourhood? And all that would lead up to the effect of 
physical geography on mankind. I would show them WHY cities were 

uilt, WHY nations grew powerful and declined and HOW POLITICAL 
GEOGRAPHY IS A CONSEQUENCE OF PHYSICAL GEO- 
GRAPH Y.'"—(From an article in the Daily Chronicle.) 


What the Teacher needs— 
(a few items from an Index of many thousand References) 


Maps and Map Reading—Natural Hot Baths—Fur Bearing Animals— 
How Plants Emigrate—Ruinless Regions—Mineral Wealth—Dervishes— 
The Cape Hunting Dog— Maize Culture in America—Egg-laying Animals 
— Belgian Lowland—Andean Republics—The Beginnings of Life—The 
Action of Waves—The Basin of Vienna—The Tailless Lemur—Tar Sands 
—The Deforestation of Cyprus— West Indian Sugar Planting— Hail- 
storms -The Donegal Highlands — Cannibalism — The Formation of 
Straits—The Primitive Horse—The Great Salt Lake of Utah—' The Ice 
Age—Fish Canning— The Minerals of Chili— The Deforestation of Ire- 
land—Monsoons in the East Indies— Eastern Siberia, &c., &c. 


Sir JAMES YOXALL Says: 
“This work is ‘a Teacher's Aid’ and a Reader's Delight." 


An Educational Booklet presenting 
f= PR E E m Prepared Lessons on the new Teach- 
ing of Geography with History. 

A Fascinating Gift for Teachers. 


To THE WAVERLEY BOOK CO., Ltd. (E.T.N. Dept.), 
7, 8, & 9 Old Bailey, London, E.C. 4. 


Please send me a presentation copy of “NEW LESSONS IN GEO- 
GRAPHY,” your special Booklet for Teachers, containing, together with 
your FREE offer of a Scheme of Work in idu hy, for Teachers, full 
details concerning ‘‘ THE WORLD WE LIVE IN." It is understood 
ad Dam unen no obligation to order anything, having accepted this 
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book. Similarly, we do not commonly find in our textbooks 
such a full treatment of Dramatic Movement as is here 
given. This chapter is a seductive invitation to every reader 
to write plavs. We almost fear that Prof. Baldwin's Uni- 
versity inay become like Manchester, whose people, accord- 
ing to a recent novelist, are divisible into two halves—those 
who write plavs and those who do not. 

Hints on * assignments "" and on the preparation of manu- 
script form useful appendices. 

Altogether we have a valuable, almost masterly, book, in 
Which English composition receives a noble, dignified, and 
yet practical. treatment. Yet*we feel with this book, as 
with many such, that correct Literary Form, here so clearly 
set out, is but one aspect of the subject. Equally and vitally 
important is the Mafter—the content of our work. Unless 
we have something to say, and say it with soul and indi- 
viduality, the skeleton of our work stands out stark and 
empty, revealing all its joints. '' Form " may perhaps be 
taught, and even mastered, but let us beware of disposing 
of a little knowledge in a pretentious and pedantic literary 
“form,” for the better informed will see through us, even 
as Scrooge saw through Marley's ghost—even to the buttons 
on the back of his cont. F. F. P. 


Composition and Literature. By Eugene R. Musgrove, A.M. 
(6s. net. Longmans.) 

Mr. Musgrove has produced an energetic but somewhat 
disappointing compendium. He attempts far too much. In 
less than five hundred pages (a large number of which are 
filed with questions and exercises) he rushes boldly and 
didactically through grammar, punctuation, spelling, syntax, 
sentence writing, paragraph writing, essay writing, letter 
writing, manuscript writing, speech-mnaking, debating, style, 
poetry, the whole of English literature, and the whole of 
American literature. His innumerable paragraphs—staccato 
stvle—dogmatic definitions, and airy indifference to debat- 
able points, leave an English reader rather breathless. 
Books of this nature may have a place in American high 
schools, for whom apparently the author writes, but we are 
doubtful of their real value. 

The Composition section opens with a brief statement of 
the significance of unity, coherence, and emphasis: and this 
hardens our conviction that American compilers of books on 
English are obsessed with these principles, until thev have 
become almost catchwords. Certainly in this book the 
author tires us with their endless reiteration. Apparently 
he sees in them ample and sufficient measures of English 
writing—measures to be applied with mechanical ease and 
automatic certainty. We mav be pardoned if we add a more 
comprehensive criterion of the good in literature—namely 
sincerity, and what is vaguely termed style or individuality. 
but this the author dismisses airily in three pages. i 

A feature of the book is the inclusion of numerous illus. 
trative extracts selected from '' Pupils’ Themes "' (the corn. 
piler would enlighten us if he indiented the sex of his chosen 
pupils) We are not impressed by these. Models, if in- 
cluded, should be of the best. These selections are youth- 
fully immature, frequently highly coloured, effusive and 
artificial, and sometimes impudent. Mr. Musgrove in print- 
ing them, ‘‘ writes down " too much to a fancied level. The 
same criticism applies to the section on specch-making and 
debating. This (and indeed the whole book) is marred by 
an undue worship of orations and orators such as Lincoln 
and Burke; but when Mr. Musgrove oceupies eight pages in 
reproducing a '* pupils’ debate "' on '' Should term examina- 
tions in high schools be abolished?" we feel that he has 
allowed the classroom to distort and weaken his purpose. 

The author's treatment of English literature shows quaint 
American bias. He would appear to consider ‘‘ Macbeth "’ 
as Shnkespenre's masterpiece, for references and quotations 
are numberless: while, by the same standard, Burke and 
Stevenson are the chief English prose writers. He is not 
disinaved even by contemporary English literature, upon 
which (from 1883 to 1917) he pronounces judgment in three 
pages. We can only smile at the assurance which permits 
him (after having named Hardy and Mrs. Humphry Ward) 
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to add: '' Other important writers are Hall Caine, Arnold 
Bennett, and Herbert G. Wells.” Again, we learn that 
'* representatives of the poetic drama are G. B. Shaw, John 
Galsworthy and Stephen Phillips." Only a little better is, 
“ The best poetry to-day is being written by John Masefield 
and Alfred Noyes.” 


Book Ways. An Introduction to the Study of English 
Literature. By Edith Kimpton, M.A. (8s. net. 
Herbert Russell, Temple Chambers, E.C.4.) 

Sketches and synopses of English literature are numerous 
enough to be wearying to a reviewer, but this is good of its 
kind. In three hundred pages the author is seldom dull. 
The book is written for beginners, and the many chapters 
are attractively headed. The treatment of Shakespeare is 
meagre. We doubt if even children are much interested in 
* Shakespeare's children." The boldest part of the book is 
the attempt to estimate (in nine pages) the literature of to- 
day. The result is what we might expect. The discussion 
is mainly of poets, and few present-day prose writers receive 
even cursory mention. Statements such as ''the traditions 
of the older novelists live in the work of such writers as 
George Meredith and Thomas Hardy '" can mean but little 
to beginners, and show the weakness of such summary books 
as these. The chapters follow the traditional grouping of 
English literature, and indicate a broad highway of general 
reading, with occasional pleasant byways. The book is 
chatty and cheerful—good enough perhaps to stand alone 
without the printed blessings of Prof. Adams and Mr. T.: 
Watts-Dunton, whieh appear as a frontispiece. 


Prominent Points in the Life and Writings of Shakespeare. 
Arranged in Four Tables. By William Poel. (2s. net. 
Longmans, for Manchester University Press.) 

These valuable tables are reprinted from the '' Bulletin of 
the John Rvlands Library," and should be weleomed by all 
students of Shakespeare. 

Sheet I deais with the Elizabethan period and Sheet II 
with the Jacobean period. Both are compactly arranged to 
show at a glance facts, traditions, contemporary events and 
allusions, unproved statements, and unknown details in 
Shakespeare's life. 

Sheet III gives the playhouses—a chronology of the actual 
produetion in London of Shakespeare's plays. Sheet IV 
gives a tabular analysis of the structure of the plays them- 
selves according to the 1623 folio. 

The amount of valuable information crammed into these 
few pages is extraordinary, and is evidence of much patient 
research. Teachers and students alike would do well to in- 
elude these on their Shakespeare shelf. They will find in 
them authentic information on difficult and debatable points. 


The Vineyard. The Organ of the Peasant Arts Guild. 
Easter 1919. (1s. Allen & Unwin.) 

The movement represented by this little periodical advo- 
cates mainly a revival of rural handicraft and village peasant 
industry. The idea or ideal is nog new. The return to the 
Golden Age of the simple rural life, where man lives in 
idyllic environment, untouched by the foul breath of indus- 
trialism, has always had its advocates. To us, however, the 
ideal seems no nearer realization, nor do we think such a 
consummation possible or even desirable; for personal ex- 
perience of both town and country life has not convinced us 
that Hodge, whether artisan or labourer, possesses any 


= monopoly of either physical or moral virtues, and that his 


numerous shortcomings are not due always to contamination 
or contact with town life. Nor, economically, do we see 
any advantage. 


‘English Literature for Secondary Schools.’’—(1) Sir Philip 
Sidney's Defence of Poesy. Edited by Dorothy M. 
Macardle. (2) Ruskin: The Crown of Wild Olive. 
Edited by J. H. Fowler. (1s. 8d. net each. Mac- 
millan.) 

This series should be popular in schools. The present 
volumes maintain an excellent standard. From their titles 
it will be seen that they are intended solely for older 
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SCHOOL MUSIC BY 
BRITISH COMPOSERS 


(SELECTION) 


Voices 


Curweh's Price 

Edition Stati Sol-fa 

GRANVILLE BANTOCK 
A hunting we will go (arr.) 
Chinese Mandarin 


S.S.C. 
S.C. 


71148 
171385 
71449 
71586 
71383 
71591 


Fuiries are dancing 
Night-time 
Once upon a time 
Soul-Star 

PERCY C. BUCK 
Mister Nobody 
Phillis 

H. WALFORD DAVIES 
The Cloud . 
Blow, wind, blow 


THOMAS F. DUNHILL 
The Owl 


JOHN IRELAND 
Alpine Song 
At Early Dawn 
The Echoing Green 
In Summer Woods 


GEOFFREY SHAW 
Ask me why * 
Bed in Summer 
The Cow 
Violets 
Crossing the Bar 


MARTIN SHAW 
Under the Greenwood Tree 
Sigh no more, Ladies 
Trip and go 


71255 
71254 


R.S.C. 41017 
S.S.C. 41070 


Unison 71463 


71332 
71:53 
71443 
11334 


71466 
71461 
71426 
71369 
11497 


71502 
71503 
71504 


Write for full list. 


London: J. CURWEN & SONS, Ltd., 24 Berners St., W. 1. 


MURBY’S NEW SCRIPTURE MANUALS. 
SCHOOL COMMENTARIES BY DR. KNAPP. 
* Have now won 4 place for themselves in the new school commentaries.” — 


The Journal of Education. 
LARGER Manuals. SMALLER Manuals. 


ST. MATTHEW ST. MATTHEW ... net 2j- 

(publication postponed) ST. MARK.. on » 2j- 

ST. MARK... v .. net 2/6 | ST. LUKE... x n $5 2;- 

ST. LUKE ... $i. T » &- | THE ACTS: Vol. I (i-xvl) ,, 2/- 

THE ACTS... ae os 4 - Vol. II i WADE m 2/- 
By Dr. G. W. WADE & Rev. J. H. WADE. 

II SAMUE net 4'- | II SAMUEL net Qe 


“The name of Dr. Wade is sufficient to guarantee careful and conscientious 
work, and the outcome of his labours and those of his brother is a remarkably 
clear and solid treatment. . . . The editors have accomplished a difficult tas 
with a remarkable degree of success." —Journa! of Education. 

The above two NEW series of Scripture Manuals meet the needs of candidates 
for the ** Local” Examinations. 

Readers of The Educational Times will remember seeing favourable reviews 
of these manuals in this paper. 

1. 


STUDY CIRCLE. OUTLINE, No. 
THE ETHICAL TEACHING OF OUR LORD IN ST. LUKE’S GOSPEL, by 
Dr. Knapp. Bingle copy 1id., and postage 4d. 
Other '* Study Circle Outlines " in preparation, 
THOMAS MURBY & CO., 6 BOUVERIE STREET, E.C. 4. 


MINIMA: 


Twelve Addresses to Boys. 
BY 


J. D. BLATCHLEY HENNAH. 
Cloth, 2s. 6d. net. (Postage 2d.) 
* Talks to boys on the Christian Faith. A simple and inspiring book that 


will be as helpful to boys as to teachers and preachers. The idea is an excellent 
one, and the addresses are written with marked ability." 


From all Booksellers or from the Publishers— 


MESSRS. SKEFFINGTON 6 SONS, LTD., 


J4 Southampton Street, Strand, W.C.2. 
(Publishers to His Majesty The King.) 


George Allen & Unwin, Ltd. 


EXERCISES IN LOGIC 
and Scientific Method. 


By A. WOLF. M.A., D.Litt.. late Fellow of St. John's College, Cambridge ; 
Reader and Examiner in Logic in the University of London. 38. net, 


(Just out. 
CHAPTERS ON ENGLiSH. 
By Prof. OTTO JESPERSEN. 46. 6d. net. 
“ It is long since we read so brilliant a performance of its kind." —4cademy. 


ANGLO-SAXON READER AND 
GRAMMAR. 


By JAMES W. BRIGHT, Ph.D. 
New and Revised Edition. Se. net. Grammar separately. 


THE CAMP SCHOOL. 

By MARGARET McMILLAN, C.B.E. 38. 6d. net. Second Impression. 
The book is as attractive as it is instructive. . . . Deserves the respectful 

attention. of all who have any responsibility for the education of the 

country." — Educational Times. 


NEWSHOLME'S SCHOOL HYGIENE. 


The Laws of Health in Relation to School Life. By JAMES KERR, M.A., 
M.D. Fourteenth Edition. Revised and Rewritten. 48. 6d. net. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION IN RELATION 
TO SCHOOL LIFE. 


By R. E. ROPER. 3s. 6d. net. 
“ A piece of honest thinking and common sense applied with a vigour 
that is oceasionally almost relentless.''— The Times. 


THE ADOLESCENT. 
By J. W. SLAUGHTER. Introduction by J. J. FINDLAY. 
3s. 6d. net. Second Impression. 


Prof. GILBERT MURRAY’S 


translations of Greek Plays into English Rhyming Verse, with Commentaries 
and Explanatory Notes. Cloth, 2€. 6d. net; paper, 18 6d. net. 


28. 6d. net. 


EURIPIDES. 
Alcestis Bacchae Electra Hippolytus 
Iphigenia Modea Rhesus Trojan Women. 


ARISTOPHANES. —Frogs. SOPHOCLES.—Oedipus Rex. 


40 Museum STREET, LONDON, W.C.I. 


COMPARATIVE 
EDUCATION. 


Studies of the Educational Systems 
of Six Modern Nations. 


Edited by PETER SANDIFORD, M.A., 
Associate Professor of Education in the University of Toronto. 


Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d, net. 


THE UNITED STATES. 
By W. F. RussELL, B.A., Ph.D., Dean of the College of 
Education, State College of Iowa. 


GERMANY. 
By Isaac L. KANDEL, M.A., Ph.D., Associate in the Ad- 
ministration of Education, Carnegie Foundation for the 
Advancement of Teaching. 


ENGLAND. 
By PETER SaNDIFORD, M.Sc., M.A., Ph.D., Associate Professor 
of Education, University of Toronto. 


FRANCE. 
By ArtHuR H. Hops, M.A., Head Master of the Roan School 
for Boys, Greenwich. 


CANADA. 


By Professor SANDIFORD. 


DENMARK. 
By HanRoLp W. FoamnTr, B.Sc., M.A., Ph.D., United States 
Bureau of Education, Washington. 


Times Educational Supplement.—‘‘ A really useful book." 

Atheneum.—“ A valuable contribution to contemporary educational liter- 
ature.” 

Scotsman.—‘‘ Both valuable and interesting.” 


Please send for prospectus to— 


J. M. DENT G SONS, Ltd., 
ALDINE HOUSE, BEDFORD ST.. LONDON, W.C. 2. 
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scholars, and they are listed as suitable for a fifth vear. 
Each as usual contains sufficient work for one term, and is 
complete with brief introduction and notes. Of much 


greater use to both teacher and pupil are the Questions and 
Exercises, Subjects for Essays, and Helps to Further Study. 
The selection of the Apologia for Poesy for inclusion in this 
series is perhaps unexpected, but the editor ablv defends its 
choice. We still feel, however, that its appeal is more to 
the adult than to the adolescent. We hope that the pub- 
lishers of this attractive series will continually extend its 
range. 


Erpression the Work of Life; and other Poems. 
By A. R. P. Hieklev. (Colehester : Benham & Co.) 
Mr. Hickley chiefly essays but one poetic form, the tradi- 
tional ballad inetre, and consequently must be taken in 
small doses if the reader would avoid somnolence. Yet on 
the whole we like the poct's attitude and outlook on life, 
which is always cheerful and not unduly pious. Much 
shrewd judgment is apparent in such lines as: 
A moral hypochondriac, 
The slave of institutions, 
Subservient to his own designs 
Till freed by revolutions. 
We have met some such people. The author hardly main- 
tains a consistent level, and some of his work is of the 
calibre of verses used to fill odd corners of country news- 
papers. But he need not be discouraged. Perhaps he will 
give us some more poems and will attempt morc varied 
rhythms. 


History. 
Little Aids to History. 

The Sinn Feiners fortunately did not burn down the buildings 
in which so many valuable Irish documents are stored, and of 
which S. F. H. Murray gives a helpful account in his “Short 
Guide to the Public Record Office, Dublin ” (8d. net, S.P.C.K.). 
Mr. Charles Johnson describes the complete aschivist in his 

“Care of Doc uments ” (6d. net, S. P.C. K.), and includes the wise 
admonition : " He must not lie afraid of dirt, nor must he allow 
any selfish interest to prevent him from communicating the 
contents of the documents in his charge to those who desire to 
make use of them.” 

In its next chapterettes, of the “Edina Junior Histories,” by 
Miss A. L. Westlake and W. T. Franklin (1s. 4d. net each, Mac- 
millan), pupils of the ages of thirteen to sixteen will tind orderly 
guides, terse, but not too uninteresting, to episodes of English 
history, with correlated notes on Roman, Mohammedan, and 
other evolutions, and information on social life and art, &c. 
Book I covers B.C. 55-A. D. 1154, Book II 1154-1485. 

Lord Buckmaster writes a note of commendation to “ A Biblio- 
graphy for Teachers of History,” edited by Eileen Power (2s. 
net, Women’s International League, 14 Bedford Row, W.C.1), in 
which some two hundred entries comprehend books on World 
History, English Social History, Overseas Dominions, Citizen- 


Ship, &e. Some are learned “ source-books,” others are suitable 
for children. A very useful list. F.J. G 
“Men of Science Series"— Joseph. Priestley. By D. H. Peacock. 


, (2& net. S.P.C.K.) 

In regard to poetry, he considered that any icter addition 
to its volume was undesirable, because much of what was added 
would be bad, and there was already in existence more good 
poetry than most people had leisure to read.” Such was Dr. 
Priestley’s opinion at the period when he was conducting the 
justly famous Academy at Warriugton. We forgive him for his 
cruel indifference to the poetry of the future in consideration of 
his many services to science and liberal thinking, which are here 
recorded by Mr. Peacock in an agreeable biography. 


Little Books of World History. 
(Each 9d. MeDongall’s Educational Co.) 
The young readers for whom these booklets are prepared can- 
not complain of a lack of noise and colour. For example, here 


is the Spanish Fury at Antwerp pictured (we were going to say 
, featured ny 


In every quarter there were hideous cries from the Spaniards 
of ‘Saint James, Spain, blood, flesh, fire, sack!’’ The stream 
of battle poured along, and in front of the famous Exchange, 
where in peaceful times five thousand merchants met daily, there 
was a savage slaughter of the defenders. On the side of the city 
farthest removed from the castle the Governor tried to rally the 
Netherlands cavalry. 

And there we must leave him. We shall have been amply de- 
seriptive if we say that all the “ Little Books? hack and hew 
their way m the same vigorous style through the topics of " The 
W ars of the Cross,” “Turks in Europe,” " Belgium and Holland, 4 

“ Before the Great, War” (ùe. the period 1814-1914), and “ Pus 
Dreamers of World Power? (Philip II, Louis XIV, Napoleon, 
William II). Future writers on such themes will perhaps devote 
a little more space to the story of industry and civil progress ; 
indeed, they ought to do so, but we trust they wil] not be less 
lively. F. J. G. 
Reference History of England from the Norman Conquest to the 

Death of Edward VII. By M. E. Hamilton Hunter and 
G. G. Ledsum. (6s net. Andrew Melrose.) 

Not pretending to be a “history,” this manual is a useful 
dictionary of dates and people, closing with the year 1910. 
Hundreds of paragraphs, headed in thick type, and concisely but 
not dryly written, are crammed with information grouped under 
the usual periods, the last bearing the now antiquated title 
of “ Hanoverian.” "There are heaps of thumb-nail sketches of 
" Celebrities? beginning with Aldred, Archbishop of York, and 
ending, rather oddly, with Bernard Shaw. He is, indeed, the 


‘Jast item in this handy book. F. J. G. 
The Shakespearean Stage. Drawn by W. Noel Hills. (Mounted 
on rollers, 7s. 6d. net; unmounted, 5s net. Oxford 


University Press.) 

An accurate coloured. drawing of the stage as it was in 
Shakespeare's day. In some respects this ditfers from the well- 
known print by John de Witt. Mr. Hills suggests that the stage 
boxes were somewhat further from the stage baleony than is shown 
in de Witt's drawing ; and the pillars supporting the balcony are 
on the stage itself aud not inthe wings. Mr. Noel Hills’s picture 
will be very useful in class work, and a leaflet is supplied giving 
excellent directions for the study and representation of Shake- 
speare’s plays in schools. Senior pupils and teachers will find 
the short bibhography very valuable. R. 


Italian. 


A New Italian Grammar. By E. Grillo, D.Lit. 
(6s. net. Blackie.) 

As the War has revived our interest as a 
language and culture of Italy, it may be 
Italian studies will in the near future regain in our educa- 
tional curriculum a place as large—and, we may hope, as 
fruitful—as that they held and adorned in our Renaissance 
period. 

Dr. Grillo has therefore chosen an opportune moment to 
present us with a new Italian grammar, which appears to 
us to be the most concise and lucid introduction to the 
principles of Italian aecidence and syntax that it has yet 
been hitherto our good fortune to peruse. 

The grammar exhibits many novel features in method and 
arrangement which may justly claim to mark an advance 
on previous '' methods," and should in practice lighten the 
task of the teacher and materially assist the learner in 
mastering the crucial difficulties of Italian. Thus idioms 
and svntactical rules are judiciously blended with the out- 
lines of accidence, while the exercises that exemplify the 
author's exposition of grammatical rules are brought together 
and occupy a distinct and separate section of the work. The 
exereises are admirably chosen and arranged, and, being 
graduated in difficulty and furnished with references to the 
grammatical outlines, are well adapted to lead the student 
imperceptibly from the rudiments of accidence to the more 
abstruse subtleties and elegancies of advanced composition. 

Some misprints and occasional defects in minor detuils, | 
inevitable in such a work, will, we trust, be corrected in 
subsequent editions. C. 

(Còntinued on page 190.) 
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RETIRE 


ON FULL PAY 


NDER the revised scheme of Pensions for Teachers you 
will be entitled to roughly half-pay when you retire. 
Excellent as such a scheme is, the prospect of having 

your salary halved is not an attractive one, for you will have more 
leisure and more time and opportunity in which to enjoy those 
things which for so long have been denied you. If you were to 
retire on full pay you would be able to travel, to live in much 
better circumstances than half-pay would permit, and it would 
obviate that '* eking out’’ existence that is the lot of so many. 


NDEED there is no need for you to look forward to restricted 
income on retirement, for by adopting the Century Super- 
annuation Scheme you can easily secure for yourself full 

salary, and at a cost which will not be an inconvenience whilst 
you are in school. For instance, supposing you are 25, for a 
quarterly sum, of just about £5 you can secure an additional 
£104 annually at the age of 60, or if then preferred a lump sum 
of £1,269 8s. will be paid in lieu of the Income. No medical 
examination is necessary under this scheme. Probably’ you 
already put aside more than such a sum out of your increased 
salary, so that by adopting this plan you are investing your 
money to excellent advantage, and without the slightest risk or 
fear of depreciation. The funds of the Century Insurance Co., 
Ltd., allied with Friends' Provident Institution, founded 1882, 
together exceed £5,000,000, and there is no better office in the 
world. 


OU may think there is the possibility of your not wishing 
to continue the payments after a few years. The Century 
recognize this contingency,and in such cases and in the 

event of death are able to return on the average more than the 
amount paid in premiums. You are thus secured in any case. 
If you are interested, kindly fill in and return us the inquiry form 
at the foot, or a copy of it will do, in order to secure these benefits 
at age 60. A scheme to meet your requirements will then be 
submitted. 


The Manager, 


Century Superannuation Department, 
90 Cannon Street, London, E.C.4. 


INQUIRY FORM. 


SUPERANNUATION 


To THE MANAGER, 
CENTURY SUPERANNUATION DEPT., 
90 CANNON STREET, Lonpon, E.C.4. 


Please send me details of the Educational Superannuation 


Scheme. I was born on the............... Oeo E O A I EE PTEE 
(yearly, termly, quarterly) in order to secure an Income or 


Alternative Cash Sum at age............... 


N.B.—The above Plan may, I? desired, be adapted so as to 
include full protection for your dependants in event 
of your death. Please state clearly if this is desired. 


By Special 


To their Majesties the King and Queen and H.M. Queen Alexandra 


WINSOR & NEWTON, 


Prepared Water Colours, 


IN 


WHOLE and HALF CAKES, WHOLE, HALF, and 
QUARTER PANS, 
and WHOLE, HALF, and LARGE TUBES. 


UARTER PANS of Winsor and Newton's Artists' Water 
Colours are of the same outside dimensions as the Half Pans. 
They may, therefore, be used in Winsor and Newton's range 
of Half Pan Japanned Boxes. 


The advantages of habituating the Student at the outset 
of his career to the use of the BEST materials are so obvious 
that no attention need be drawn to them. 


Messrs. Winsor and Newton’s Artists’ Water Colours are 
necessarily more expensive than those usually manufactured 
for School use, but as, owing to their superior strength, a 
small quantity yields ‘approximately the same amount of 
colour surface as the larger pans of Water Colours generally 
sold for Students’ use, the expense in both cases is much 
the same. 


The special attention of Teachers and the public is, there- 
fore, invited to these Quarter Pans of Colour, which, costing 
practically the same, provide the Student with a superior 
article. 


Full detailed catalogue may be obtained from any 
of the leading Artists’ Colourmen throughout the 
Country, or from 39 Rathbone Place, London, W.1. 
Established nearly a Century. 


TUITION BY POST. 1 
Practical Training in 

SHORTHAND, ' 
BOOK-KEEPING AND ACCOUNTANCY, ! 
| COMMERCIAL PRACTICE, BANKING, I 
| ADVERTISING, COMMERCIAL LAW. 


r 
Í 
Í 


Pitman’s Postal Courses are admirably adapted for teachers 
i who are unable to take advantage of the ordinary facilities | 
for receiving oral instruction, but desire to qualify in com- 
mercial subjects. Each lesson is a full exposition of that 
Í part of the subject covered. One course, or any group, may || 
be commenced at any time, and from any stage of present 
knowledge. 


i Write for details, stating the subjects in which you are 
interested. 


| Ritmans Sch 


BUSINESS SECRETARIAL & CIVIL SERVICE TRAINING 


The Leading Teachers’ Training Centre in the Kingdom for 
Commercial Subjects. 


Principal: FREDERICK HEELIS, F.R.S.A., 
Í 180 SOUTHAMPTON ROW, LONDON, W.C. I. 
Seven London Branch Schools, and at Bristoland Leeds. 
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Chemistry. 


Coal and its Scientific Uses. By William A. Bone. 
(21s. net, Longmans.) 


Although coal is of fundamental importance to this 
country, since it is the most important factor in its indus- 
tries, there is not a very extensive scientific literature on 
the subject; moreover, such literature as docs exist is, to a 
great extent, scattered in technical journals and reports of 
various committees and departments. 

The present monograph, by such a well known fuel expert 
as Prof. Bone, forms a very welcome and opportune addition 


io the literature. An exposition, which can only be de- 
scribed as masterly, is given of the subjeet, the whole 
domain being reviewed in a most lucid and interesting 


manner. 

After an introductory chapter on the importance of coal 
to the nation and Empire and a chapter on the origin of 
coal. seven chapters are devoted to a study of the chemical 
composition of coal. 'These seven chapters are especinlly 
worth serious study, not only for the valuable information 
therein collected, but also because of the author's critical 
review and comments on the results hitherto obtained. 
These results are often so contradictory that the non- 
specialist on the subject is apt to become very confused, but 
under the guidance of Prof. Bone a clear way is taken through 
the maze of bewildering facts. 

After a chapter on the combustion of coal, follows one 
dealing with the prineiples governing combustion and heat 
transmission to boilers, in which the importance of chemical 
control is especially emphasized. It is pointed out that only 
too often these matters are left solely in the hands of engi- 
neers, who are certainly not usually well qualified to carry 
out or supervise chemical analyses or operations.  - 

Chapters on domestic heating and the smoke nuisanec 
folow, and if only the general publie could be induced to 
read them and profit by them, there would soon be a dif- 
ferent atmosphere in our large towns. Also, there would be 
an end to the sale of the quack remedies which are so often 
advertised for diminishing the rate of consumption of coal. 

Five chapters are devoted to earbonization and gasifieation 
of coal, and then follow two chapters dealing with fuel 
economy in the manufacture of iron and stéel.and in the 
blast furnace. When all is so good, it is difficult to single 
out any chapters particularly worthy of mention, but these 
two should be of especial value to manufacturers and 
chemists in the industry with which they deal. 

A chapter follows on power production from coal: and the 
last chapter is devoted to surface combustion, being a re- 
print, with certain addenda, of & discourse by the author 
before the Royal Institution in February 1914. 

The subject dealt with by the author is an extremely in- 
tricate one, much of the knowledge at hand being empirical, 
but the way in which Prof. Bone has treated it cannot be 
praised too highly. Not only is order brought out of chaos, 
where it exists, but the way to new advances is pointed out, 
not only to the manufacturer, but also to the research 
chemist and engineer. S. T. P. 


Edible Oils and Fats. 
(6s. 6d. net. 


The monograph follows the stercotyped mode of treatment 
of oils and fats in presenting accounts of their chemical com- 
position and physical properties, brief descriptions of some 
of the most recent modes for their extraction from natural 
sources, and a summarized statement of the analytical and 
physical operations in vogue for their examination. 

More detailed treatment is then given of the important 
edible oils and fats, including the chemical and UEM con- 
stants bv which thev are identified. 

While these seven short chapters, containing a compre- 
hensive survey of the ground they are intended to cover, 
furnish a valuable compendium to the specialist in edible 
oils and fats, it is in succeeding chapters that this mono- 


By C. A. Mitchell. 
Longmans.) 


graph establishes the strongest claims to individuality. The 
manner in which synthetic chemistry has within recent 
years been applicd to the aid of food production is there 
briefly, but very lucidly, outlined. 

A complete bibliography forms a fitting conclusion to a 
monograph the text of which does not aim at completeness 
of detail, but simply towards directing the reader to all facts 
relevant to the subject, and placing at his disposal references 
which easily enable a more exhaustive account to be obtained 
as desired. 

The style of this ono is well fitted for the -purpose 
the author set out to attain: incisive, clear, and to the 
point, enabling a very complete summary to be condensed 
within the space of 128 pages. Occasionally the condensa- 
tion may have gone too far; for example, on page 11, refer- 
ence is made to the melting point of mixtures of fattv acids; 
and on page 37 it is stated that '' the melting point of mix- 
tures of two solid fatty acids affords an approximate estima- 
tion of the composition of the mixture.’’ It should be 
pointed out in this connexion that the two different mixtures 
may have the same melting point, so that further examina- 
tion is necessary before even the approximate composition 


can be ascertained. S. T. P. 
Colour in Relation to Chemical Constitution. By E. R. 
Watson, M.A. Cantab., D.Sc. Lond. (12s. 6d. net. 


Longmans.) 


Tbe timely production and authorship of this important 
volume guarantees its success. Never before in the history 
of chemistry has the interest of British chemists and stu- 
dents been so keenly aroused by coloured substances, their 
production, and the theories advanced to account for their 
colour. Furthermore, the author of this, the only mono- 
graph on the subject in the English language, has already 
achieved great distinction in connexion with the facts and 
theories discussed therein. It is not therefore to be won- 
dered at that he has sueceeded in making attractive reading 
of a subject bristling with techniealities. 

The book is to some extent based on a course of lectures 
delivered in the University of Leeds in May 1917, and the 
picturesque illustrations which are to be found in the text 
are no doubt the result of this. 

In an important introductory chapter are set out the early 
theories in regard to the relationship between the colour 
and the chemical constitution of organic colouring matters. 
These theories, whilst inadequate to explain fully this rela- 
tionship, are stil of enormoug importance on account of 
their practical application. They are even to this day the 
working rules by which the colour chemist is chiefly guided 
in his search for new colouring matters, and more especially 
of dve stuffs, of any required shade. 

In the chapters that follow these theories are discussed in 
detail, and the extent to which they are in agreement with 
the observed facts is made clear. It is shown how unsatis- 
factory it is to trust to eye observation alone in attempting 
to find out the cause of colour. Visible colour is due to 
absorption bands in the visible part of the spectrum, and 
it is more satisfactory to study the absorption bands them- 
selves rather than one of the effects of their presence— 
viz. the physiological sensation of colour. The method of 
doing this is explained, and many plates, showing the ab- 
sorption curves of typical organic substances, are repro- 
duced. 

Modern theories of colour are fully discussed in the later 
parts of the book, and the author calls attention to facts 
which seem to indicate that the colours of inorganic and 
of organic substances are due to the same cause. 

The book contains a most valuable and comprehensive 
bibliography, arranged under appropriate heads. It is thus 
at ohce a volume of first reference and a guide to the only 
appeal which is, of course, to the original papers themselves. 
It is a volume which should be accessible to every student 
and in the possession of every advanced worker and dye 
chemist. H. N. L. 

(Continued on page 192.) ! 
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ST. THOMAS'S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL. 


(University of London.) 


Scholarship Examination, Third Week in July. 


ARTS Scholarships—Standard that of * London Matric."—Subjects (compulsory), (i) ENG- 
LISH, (ü) ARITHMETIC, ALGEBRA, GEOMETRY, together with three (one of 
which must be a language) of the following: — LATIN, GREEK, GERMAN, 
FRENCH, ANCIENT or MODERN HISTORY, PHYSICS, CHEMISTRY. 


SCIENCE Scholarships—Subjects, CHEMISTRY, PHYSICS, BIOLOGY. 


—" p MÀ 


For Entrance Forms and further particulars apply to the Secretary— 


G. Q. ROBERTS, O.B.E., M.-A., 
St. Thomas’s Hospitai, Lamboth Palace Road, London, S.E. 1. 


a " — FRIENDS’ PROVIDENT INSTITUTION 
H O S P I T A L for Mutual Life Assurance 


(Head Office: Bradford, Yorks) 


The Institution having made a special study of 


MEDICAL SCHO OL. Educational requirements, offers advantageous 


Policies for men and women, which include 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 


POLICIES COMBINING LIFE ASSURANCE 
New Term Commenced May Ist. AND CAPITAL ON RETIREMENT 


| PENSION SCHEMES FOR SCHOOL STAFFS 
OPEN TO MEN AND WOMEN STUDENTS. 


POLICIES FOR PROVIDING FOR THE 


The Courses of study are arranged to meet the require- COST OF THE EDUCATION OF CHILDREN 
ments of all the examining bodies. 
mE Write for particulars of any of these (giving 


: date of birth), to:— 
For Prospectus and full information, apply personally 


byl z 
or by letter to the Dean THE LONDON MANAGER, 


V. J. FENTON, M.D., E.RC.P, | FRIENDS’ PROVIDENT INSTITUTION 


Charing Cross Hospital Medical School, W.C. 2. 17 Gracechurch St., London, E.C.3. 
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Hygiene. 


A Health Reader for Girls. By Agnes L. Stenhouse and 
E. Stenhouse, B.Sc. (Macmillan.) 

If a hygienic way of life can be inculcated by a '*' Reader,’ 
this is a most useful book. It is suited to girls of from 
twelve to fourteen years of age and deals especially with 
such essentially feminine interests as the care of infants, 
the planning of meals, the principles of cookery, and the 
selection of clothing. The tone of the book is indicated by 
such sentences as '' The greatest enemy of the human race 
is ill-health ''; ‘‘ It is more dangerous to be a baby in Eng- 
land than a soldier in France." 


?, 


A Manual of Personal Hygiene. By G. D. Bussey. (Ginn.) 


An educational Rip van Winkle has wakened and pro- 
duced a book which reminds us of the old time Catechisms. 
It includes such things as vitamines and the cocaine habit, 
and is therefore up to date. Teachers will be able to judge 
of the quality of the pedagogics of the book by the follow- 
ing :— 

Q. What per cent. of the human body is water? 

A. Sixty-five per cent. of the human body is water. 

Q. How can the cocaine habit be overcome? 

A. The remedy is to make it impossible for the victim to 
obtain the drug. 

Q. What is the foundation of hope? 

A. Believe in yourself and in a bencficent Creator who 
has given you not only your existence, but a body provided 
with every means to resist disease; for in this belief lies 
your hope in this world and in the future. 


We like the author's naive statement that the questions 
should be so selected and worded that the answers may be 
brief—to save the teacher's time in correcting! V. 


(1) Fifty Years not Old. By Eustace Miles. (Presented to 
Customers at the E.M. Restaurant.) (2) Economy of 
Energy. By Eustace Miles. (5s. net. Sampson Low.) 


If cranks are things that make revolutions, here is a crank 
indecd. The first of these books tells us that the author is 
not old at fifty, and the secret is that when he begins to feel 
tired or stale he has a rest or change, he welcomes new 
ideas, he collects notes, he enjoys his work, and—he laughs! 
Teachers, take note! 

In the larger book the author has expended much energy 
in telling us how to conserve our own. Let those teachers 
who are looking forward to their State pension follow such 
advices as: ‘* Be systematic, optimistic, initiative (sic), 
healthy, honest, and brave, develop a strong will, think and 
work, and you will have success and reach 100 "—and they 
will be able to enjoy their pension for forty years. 


H. V. D. 


The Science of Health and Home-making. 
By E. C. Abbott, M.A. (3s. 6d. net. G. Bell.) 


In this book provision is made for a course of instruction 
suitable for the upper forms of girls’ schools on health and 
home-making, based on scientifie principles. "The necessary 
chemistry, physics, and human physiology are introduced 
successfully. "There are a few statements that need revision, 
notably in the sections dealing with food, germs, and the 
nutrition of green plants. At the end of every section prac- 
tical exercises are given, and some problems are propounded. 
There are no diagrams or pictorial illustrations. 


Food Problems: To illustrate the meaning of Food Waste 
and what may be Accomplished by Economy and Intel- 
ligent Substitution, By A. N. Farmer and Janet R. 
Huntington. (Ginn.) 

This is a tract for the times, written for American chil- 
dren, to stimulate them to save food and so '' win the war.” 
It has become almost obsolete, but teachers may still incul- 
eate in their pupils the necessity and desirability of economy 
of natural resources. The authors tackle the problems on 
up-to-date and rational lines. 


Zoology. 5 


A Manual of Elementary Zoology. By L. A. Borradaile, 
M.A. Second Edition. (16s. net. Joint Committee of 
Henry Frowde and Hodder & Stoughton.) 


This is an excellent manual on traditional lines. Besides 
corrections, alterations, and smaller additions, the book in 
its present form contains three new chapters, including one 
upon some protozoa which are parasitic upon man, notably 
" Trypanosoma," and one upon '' Cyclostomata " and 
“ Reptilia.” 

While written primarily for students preparing for a pre- 
liminary medical or some familiar examination, it provides a 
comprehensive survey of the animal kingdom and a basis 
for a thorough training in elementary zoology. Like many 
manuals, it is liable to give the young student the impres- 
sion that the subject is a closed, or completed, book. We 
would like the author to show that the subject is not closed 
and complete, that research is still proceeding, and, in fact, 
that even the student may make small investigations during 
his training. Thus we miss references to recent work in 
many branches and to investigations which are proceeding. 

The appendixes on practical work seem rather too short 
for students working alone, while for students in & Univer- 
sity laboratory they seem unnecessary. 

The Table of Classification of the Animal Kingdom, 
occupying seven pages, should be read in association with 
Huxley’s dictum, which is as valuable now as when he 
wrote it in 1877, that ‘‘ the attempt to establish sharply 
defined large divisions of the animal kingdom is futile . . . 
each . . . shades off at its margins into some other group.” 
A feature of the book is the large number (more than four 
hundred) of beautifully clear illustrations. We can confi- 
dently recommend the book to the student of the subject. 

H. V. D. 


General. 


Madame Constantia. By Jefferson Carter. 
(6s. net. Longmans.) 


This is a story of the American Revolution, wherein the 
hero, Sir Edward Craven, is captured by an American, one 
Captain Wilmer, who places him on parole. Constantia is 
Wilmer's daughter, and a pleasant love story centres round 
her relations with her father's prisoner. Colonel Marion, 
one of the great figures of the Revolution, is admirably 
drawn, and the book keeps closcly to the records throughout. 
Indeed it purports to be an authentic record, written by Sir 
Edward Craven in later life, after ho had married Constantia 
and carried her to England. A capital story for a school 
library. 


Old Junk. By H. M. Tomlinson. (4s. 6d. net. Melrose.) 


A volume of philosophical travel sketches, written in 
admirable prose. The title is misleading, suggesting, as it 
does, some discarded trifles, whereas the essays are full of 
shrewd observation and pointed comment. In a sketch en- 
titled *“ The Call " there is a singularly moving description 
of a shopboy whose native genius is struggling to escape 
from its cramping surroundings. In lighter vein are ** The 
Voyage of the Mona ” and a discourse on Bed Books. 


Tales by Washington Irving. Edited by Carl van Doren. 
(3s. 6d. net. Oxford University Press.) 


A selection of stories taken from '' The Sketch Book,” 
* Bracebridge Hall," ‘‘ Tales of a Traveller," and '* The 
Alhambra." The editor supplies a useful Introduction, deal- 
ing with Irving’s style and giving interesting information as 
to the source of the tales. 


Fairies and Chimneys. By Rose Fyleman. 
(3s. 6d. net. Methuen.) 
This little collection of pleasing verse has now reached a 
third edition. Somewhat in the vein of R. L. Stevenson, 
they are greatly enjoyed in the nursery. 
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THREE ITEMS THE INCORPORATED 


comprise a remarkably efficient and satis- F r oebel Educational Institute, 


Colet Gardens, Talgarth Road, 
West Kensington, London, W.14. 


President, RigHTt How. Sir W. MATHER, LL.D. 
Chairman and Treasurer, MR. C. G. MONTEFIORE, M.A. 


CUSSONS' CAPSTAN BLOCK SYSTEM Secretary, Ma. Ae G: vxor, A 
CUSSONS’ RIBBON ATWOOD MACHINE TRAINING COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS. 
CUSSONS’ FLETCHERS’ TROLLEY 


factory equipment of apparatus for Practical 
Mathematics and Mechanics, viz., 


Students are trained for the Examinations of the National Froebel Union 
and other Examinations. 

Prospectuses and all particulars as to Scholarships and Loan Fund may be 

obtained from the PRINCIPAL. 


 MEOICAL PRELIMINARY EXAMINATIONS, 
Full Catalogues and | ma 
Instructions. 


UNIVERSITY EXAMINATION 
POSTAL INSTITUTION 


| provides courses in preparation for Medical Preliminary Examinations, more 
G C US SON S Lt d particularly for the Junior and Senior Examinations of the College of Preceptors. 
e s 9 e9 Full preparation in all subjects, 120 lessons, £6; but the number of lessons 
required varies according to the student's knowledge at starting. ^ Euch 

The Technical Works, 


lesson consists of very full lesson-notes, papers of questions, and answer-notes. 
P t d full particulars be obtained f the Principal, 
LOWER BROUGHTON, MANCHESTER. "e P ie E 8. WEYMOUTH, MA. (Lond), 


Oral tuition, if preferred, private or in class, with or without residence. 
17 ped Lion Square, London, W.C. 1. 
And THANET HOUSE, 231 STRAND, 


LONDON, W.C. 2. CAREY'S GRADUS. 


"GRADUS AD PARNASSUM 
EXAMINATION PAPER 


WITH THE ENGLISH MEANINGS. 
AB USED BY THE 


Edited by the late Dr. Carry. 
Revised Corrected, and Augmented by a Member of the 
University of Cambridge. 
COLLEGH OF PRHCHPTORS. 
In strict accordance with the Oollege requirements, Ruled both sides. 
Packed in Reams of coc Sheets... .. per Ream, soe ed. 
3s. 


THE STATIONERS’ COMPANY, Stationers’ Harr, LONDON. 
TO TEACHERS.—We have a special line in Drill Shoes, plain 


canvas uppers, with stout rubber soles, in black, brown, or white. 
Prices 10’s to 1s, at 3s. 6d. ; 2’s to T's, at 3s. 11d. A sample 
shoe will be sent to compare with other kinds your pupils may be 
(Postage extra.) Remittance should accompany Order. wearing. Special prices for quantity orders. 


F. W. SHELBOURNE & CO., Wholesale and Retail Stationers, | | MADDOCK & SON, “‘Sports & Games Shoe Makers," 


Telephone Holborn 69%. 63 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C.1 272 FULHAM ROAD, LONDON, 8.W.10. 
——————————— ————————ÀA-. | Lieass mention paper when writing. 


Post 8vo, cloth, price 7s 
9 9,9 »9 "T tee PY S 


ANSWER BOOKS FOR EXAMINATIONS BOOK-KEBPING. 
Senior, 3 Books 1/10; Junior, 8 Books 1/10; Preliminary, 8 Books 1/10. 
Music Paper. 


MANUFACTURED IN 


CATALOGUES LONDON. 
POST FREE 
FROM— NEW TYPE OF 


SCHOOL BALANCE 


NOW BEING CONSTRUCTED. 
L. OERTLING, TURNMILL ST., E.C.1. Estd. 1849. 
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PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


ALLEN & UNWIN. 
Exercises in Logic and Scientific Method. 
3s. net. 
The Relations between China and Japan during the last Twenty- 
five Years. 
Law Reform in China. 


By Dr. A. Wolf, M.A. 


By Wang Chung-Hui, D.C.L. 


ARNOLD. 
First Principles of Music. By F. J. Read. 1s. 6d. 
BELL. 
Inorganic Chemistry. By Jas. Walker, F.R.S. 5s. net. 
BLACKWELL. 


Bishop Percival. 
M. Oakeley. 


A Brief Sketch of a Great Career. 
1s. 6d. net. 
JAMES Brown & Son (Grascov). 
How to Run a Scout Camp. By John Lewis. 1s. 6d. 


CONSTABLE. 
Educational Tests and Measurements. 
J. C. DeVoss, and Fred. J. Kelly. 6s. net. 
The Secret of the Cross. By Edmond Holmes. 2s. net. 


H. F. W. DEANE & Sons THE YEARBOOK PRESS. 
A Short History of the Great World War. By F. Maynard Bridge. 


DENT. 


Lnperial Studies Series. — The Sca Commonwealth, and Other 
Papers. Edited by A. P. Newton, D.Lit. 3s. 6d. net. 


Evans Bros. 
A Thousand Questions in General Knowledge. By Henry Smith. 
The Kingsway Book of Nature Stories. By Joan Kennedy. 


The Kingsway Book of Practical Geography. By Robert J. Finch, 
F.R.G.S. 


By Edward 


By Walter Scott Monroe, 


HrkaApLEY Bros. 


Five Months on a German Raider. By F. G. Trayes. 3s. 6d. net. 


; A. R. P. HicKLEY (CHELMSFORD). 
Expression: The Work of Life ; and Other Poems. 


W. & A. K. JOHNSTON. 


Edina Junior Histories.—Book I, The Age of Settlement ; Book II, 
The Age of Chivalry. Both by A. L. Westlake and T. Franklin. 


H. K. Lewis & Co. 
The Australian Army Medical Corps in Egypt. 
Barrett and Lt. P. E. Deane. 12s. 6d. net. 
The War Work of the Y.M.C.A. in Egypt. By Sir James W. 
Barrett, K.B.E., C.B., C.M.G. 10s. Gd. net. 


LONGMANS. 
By Jefferson Carter. 6s. net. 
McDoucaLL's EDUCATIONAL Co. 

Gateways to Bookland Scries.—Book I, A Wreath of Golden Blos- 
soms, 2s. ; Book II, Old Time Treasures, 2s. 2d. : Book III, 
Winged Flights into Storyland, 2s. 4d. ; Book IV, Vistas of 
Romance, 2s. 8d. ; Book V, Within the Gates, 3s.; Book VI, 
In Kings’ Gardens, 3s. 

Little Books of World History Series.— Books I, IV, V, VI, and VII. 
Cloth, 9d. each. 

Concise English Course. 1s. 6d. 

Arithmetic and Accounts. Books I and II. 1s. 6d. each. 

Great Cities of the World Series.— Books VII, VIII, IN, and X. 
Paper, 3d. each; cloth, 5d. each. Vol. I, cloth, 1s. 3d. net. 


MACMILLAN, 
Elementary Chemistry of Agriculture. 
M.Sc. 3s. 6d. 
Oral and Written Exercises in English Composition. 
By Robert S. Wood. 


By Lt.-Col. J. W. 


Madam Constantia. 


By S. Allinson Woodhead, 


Senior Book. 


METHUEN. 
Easy Test Papers in Arithmetic and Algebra. Arranged by W. S. 
Beard. 
: MURRAY. 


Science Progress. April, 1919. 6s. net. 


NationaL ADULT SCHOOL UNION. 
Girls’ Fellowships. By Effie Ryle. 1s. net. 
Boys’ Fellowships. By Chas. E. Stansfield, G. Peverett, and C. F. 


Pilcher. is. net. 
How Men came to know God. A Year’s Scheme of Bible Lessons. 
1s. net. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY FREss (HUMPHREY MILFORD). 


Barnett House Papers: No. 4. The Place of the University in 
National Life. By the Rt. Hon. H. A. L. Fisher, M.P. 
6d. net. 

The Ships of Peace. By Basil Mathews. 2s. 6d. net. 


PHILIP. 


Human Geographies.—Book I: Children Far Away. 


By Ernest 
Young. ls. 6d. Book II: 


Homes Far Away. By Ernest 


Young. 1s. 6d. Book III: The British Isles. By J. Fair- 
grieve and Ernest Young. Is. 9d. 
PITMAN. 


Self-help Exercises in Essay Writing. By J. Hardman. Paper, 
10d. ; cloth, 1s. 


RIVINGTONS. 


The New Testament for Schools. Edited by A. R. Whitham, 
M.A. St. Mark, 2s. 6d. net; St. Matthew, 3s. net. 


SKEFFINGTON. 
Minima. By J. D. B.H. 2s. 6d. 


SunpaYy SCHOOL UNION. 


Child Songs. Vols. I and II. Edited, and in part composed, by 
Carey Bonner. 


SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE. 
Pioneers of Progress.—Joseph Priestley. By D. H. Peacock. 
2s. net. 
JOSEPH WILLIAMS. 


Aural Culture based upon Musical Appreciation. 
Stewart Macpherson and Ernest Read. 6s. net. 

The Child’s Training in Rhythm. By Sylvia E. Currey, L.R.A.M., 
A.R.C.M. 2s. net. 


Part III. By 


WILLIAMS & NORGATE. 
The Life of Matter. An Inquiry and Adventure. 
Arthur Turnbull, M.A., B.Sc., M.B. 7s. 6d. net. 


WOMEN’S INTERNATIONAL LEAGUE. 
A Bibliography for Teachers of History. Edited by Eileen Power, 


M.A., Director of Studies in History, Girton College. With 
a Foreword by Lord Buckmaster. 2s. net. 


Edited by 


PUBLISHERS’ ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


THE Cambridge University Press will shortly publish “ Stories 
from Spenser,” by Miss Minna Steele Smith. The selections are 
taken from the first two books of " The Faerie Queene,” with a 
few episodes from Books II] and IV. Eight illustrations are 
included in the book. 


ENGLISH IN SCHOOLS.—COMMITTLE TO PROMOTE ITS STUDY. 
—-The President of the Board of Education has appointed a 
Departmental Committee to inquire into the position occu- 
pied by English (language and literature) in the educational 
system of England, and to advise how its study may best be 
proinoted in schools of all types, including continuation 
schools, aud in Universities and other institutions of bigher 
education, regard being had to (1) the requirements of a 
liberal education; (2) the needs of business, the professions. 
and public services; and (3) the relation of English to other 
studies. The members of the Committee are: Sir Henry 
John Newbolt, D.Lit. (chairman), Mr. John Cann Bailey, 
Miss K. M. Baines, Mr. F. S. Boas, LL.D., Miss H. M. 
Davies, Miss D. Enright, Prof. C. H. Firth, LL.D., Litt.D., 
Mr. J. H. Fowler, Miss L. A. Lowe, Sir A. T. Quiller 
Couch, Litt.D., Mr. G. Sampson, Miss C. F. E. Spurgeon, 
D. és L., Dr. G. P. Williams, and Mr. J. Dover Wilson. Mr. 
J. E. Hales has been appointed Secretary, and all comnmuni- 
cations should be addressed to him at the Board of, Educa- 
tion, Whitehall, London, S.W.1. 
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HARBUTT'S 
NOV-LART 


The Art of Stencil Picture Making 


A fascinating and easy pastime for all. 


Make your own Birthday Cards, Christmas Cards, Calendars, 
and other items for which all sorts of uses may be found. 


NOY-LART pictures fetch good prices at Bazaars 
and Sales of Work. 


HARBUTT'S PLASTICINE, LTD., 203 Bathampton, Bath. 
London Showroom: 56 Ludgate Hill, E.C. 4. 


BOOKS. 


Inquiries from readers of “The Educational Times," at 
home or abroad, will receive the personal attention of 


NEW OR SECOND-HAND. 
Orders promptly Dispatched. 


JOHN DAVIS (8uccessor to THOMAS LAURIE), 
13 Paternoster Row, London, E.C.4. 


BOOK 


Catalogues Free. State Wants. Books Bought. 
W. & G. FOYLE, 121/125 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 2. 


SECOND-HAND SCHOOL BOOKS. 


Please write for Catalogue to 


GEORGE OVER, 
Educational Bookseller, RUGBY. 


DALCROZE EURHYTHMICS CLASSES 


to suit the convenience of Teachers are held in the LONDON DISTRICT and 
in BINGLEY, BIRKENHEAD, BOURNEMOUTH, BRIGHTON, BRISTOL, 
DURHAM, EDINBURGH, HULL, KETTERING, LEEDS, LITTLE- 
BOROUGH, LIVERPOOL, MANCHESTER, NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE, 
NORTHAMPTON, OLDHAM, OXFORD, PORTSMOUTH, READING, 
SHEFFIELD, SOUTHAMPTON, SOUTHEND-ON-SEA, SUNDERLAND 
TAUNTON, and TUNBRIDGE WELLS. Details on application to— 


The DALCROZE SCHOOL OF EURHYTHMICS, Ltd. 
23 Store Street, London, W.C. 1. 


On Educational, Scientific, Medical, Law, 
Theological, and ALL other Subjects. 


Second Hand and New 


BOOKS SENT ON APPROVAL. 
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Educational, General, 
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"TRI Musical Publishers. 


H. F. W. DEANE & SONS 


THE YEAR BOOK PRESS, Ltd. 
31 Museum Street, London, W.C. 1. 


COMPLETE CATALOGUE FREE ON REQUEST. 


THE GREAT GAS SAVER 


The Record “ ONE RING " Gas Cooker 


Will Positively 
REDUCE Your 
Gas Consump- 
tion apart from 
its enhanced 
service. 


BAKES 
BOILS 


GRILLS 


and supplies Hot 
Water for the 
Bath and other 
Domestic re- 
quirements sim- 
ultaneously with 
a gas consump- 
tion of 40 feet 
per hour = an 
average cost of 


Demonstrations Daily. 


Full particulars on ap- 
plication to Dept. 41. 


LONDON WARMING & VENTILATING CO., LTD., 


20 Newman Street, Oxford Street, W.1. 
Makers of the well-known *'* Kooksjoie " Rango, 


SCHOOL, CLASSICAL, 

MATHEMATIGAL, 

AND SCIENTIFIC 
BOOKS. 


Always a large Stock of 
~ Seoond-hand Books at 
about half prices. 


SCHOOLS 
SUPPLIED. 


Telephone No.: 1646 Gerrard, 


NEW AND SECOND-HAND. ALL INQUIRIES ANSWERED, 
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SOME BOOKS FOR USE IN 
“ADVANCED COURSES" IN ENGLISH 


A LITERARY MIDDLE ENGLISH, A BOOK OF ELIZABETHAN LYRICS. 


READER. Selected and edited by F. C. ScHkrLiNG. 327 
Edited by A. S. Cook. 554 pages. &vo. Cloth. pages. 12mo. Cloth. 4s. 6d. net. 
10s. 6d. net. An anthology of Elizabethan lyrical poetry containing selec- 


This book contains selections from nearly 100 middle English | tions from the works of individual authors, *' novels," masques, 
classics; the romance, the tale, the chronicle history, the story | plays, &c. The selections are given entire, and by preference 
of travel, the religious poem and didactic treatise, the illus- | in the earliest form in which they received the supervision of 
tration of life and manners, the translation, the lyric, and the | their authors. Where later versions have been preferred, 
drama being all represented. An introduction and a translation | authority for them is given in the notes. The Introduction 
of difficult words at the foot of each page, enable the student to | Includes an essay on the Elizabethan lyric and a consideration 


read the selections with facility and appreciation. of the chief lyrical measures of the age from an organic as well 
as an historical point of view. 
SPECIMENS OF PRE-SHAKESPERIAN | 
DRAMA. THE BEST ELIZABETHAN PLAYS. 
Edited by J. M. Maury. Volume I. 655 pages. Edited by W.'R. Traver. 12mo. Cloth. 611 


7s. 6d. net. Volume II. 590 pages. 7s. 6d. net. 


To those students who are making a study of the develop- 
ment of the English drama from the tenth century to the age 
of Elizabeth, these volumes will prove very useful. A complete 
list of the plays included in the volumes will be supplied on 


pages. 6s. 6d. net. 


The plays included in this volume are Marlowe’s ‘‘ Jew of 
Malta,'' Jonson’s ‘‘ The Alchemist,’’ ‘‘ Philaster’’ by Beaumont 
and Fletcher, ‘‘The Two Noble Kinsmen’’ by Fletcher and 
Shakespeare, and '* The Duchess of Malfi’’ by Webster. The 


application, book contains a valuable explanatory preface, and notes at the 
i foot of each page. 
SHAKESPEARE: HIS LIFE, ART, AND 
CHARACTERS. THE SONNETS OF SHAKESPEARE. 


With an Historical Sketch of the Origin and 
Growth of the Drama in England. By H. N. 
Hvopsow, LL.D. 12mo. Cloth. 1,003 pages. 
(2 volumes.) 17s. 6d. net. 


A contribution to Shakespearian criticism which will be of 
especial value to students. 


THE BEGINNINGS OF THE ENGLISH 
ROMANTIC MOVEMENT: A Study NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
In Eighteenth Century Literature. Excerpts from Representative Types selected by 


| 

| 

With an Introduction and Notes by the late 
By W. L. PHELPS. 12mo. Cloth. 192 pages. | A. B. Hopkins and H. S. Hucues. 794 pages. 

| 

| 

| 


H. C. Berecnuinc, M.A. D.Litt. — 212 pages. 
3s. 6d. net. 


The text adopted in this edition of the sonnets is Malone's 
revision of the editio princeps, the Quarto of 1609. The Intro- 
duction and Notes are very full and complete. 


THE ENGLISH NOVEL BEFORE THE 


68s. net. 10s. 6d. net. 


This book is a study of the beginnings of English Roman- The excerpts included in this volume are chronologically 
ticism between 1725 and 1765. It discusses with abundant , arranged and cover the centuries from Malory to Jane Austen. 
references and illustrations the various causes that brought | They have been selected to show the skill of the respective 
about the transitions of taste from Classicism to Romanticism— | novelists in the handling of plot, scene, character, dialogue, and 
such as the Spenserian Revival, the influence of Milton's minor ' other technical elements; are comprehensive and offer the 
poetry, the love of medieval life, the revival of ballad liter- | student an adequate introduction to the authors concerned. 
ature, &c. To students making a study of the development of ; A bibliography of the novel arranged according to periods 
English literature, the book will be especially useful. affords a guide to the necessary critical material. 


LOCI CRITICI: Passages illustrative 
of Critical Theory and Practice 
from Aristotie Downwards. 

Edited with Notes by GEORGE SAINTSBURY. 439 
pages. 88. 6d. net. 


A selection of passages from the works of Aristotle, Longinus, 
Horace, Boethius, Daute, a few Renaissance crities of the 
formative period and from English critics of the Elizabethan Age 
and onwards, chosen to illustrate the general drift of criticism 
in modern Europe. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE 
METHODS AND MATERIALS OF 
LITERARY CRITICISM. 

By C. M. Gaytey and F. N. Scorr. 12mo. 
Cloth. 587 pages. 7s. 6d. net. 

This book discusses The Bases in Aesthetics and Poetics, thus 

providing a working basis for the critical study of literature 

as related to art. It includes a bibliography, with critical 


commentary on each important reference, and suggestions for 
special investigation. 


Catalogue on application. 
GINN AND COMPANY, 9 St. Martin's Street, Lelcester Square, 


LONDON, W.C.2. 


London; Printed by C. F. Hopasox & Son, 2 Newton Street, W.C.2; and Published for the Proprietor by H. F. W. DRANE & Sons THE YEAR Boox Press, LTD. 
. 31 Museum Street, W.C.1. [Entered at the New York Post Office as Second Class matter. j 


A REVIEW OF IDEAS 
AND METHODS 


Founded 1847. 


New Series. Vol.1. No.6. Price Sixpence Net: 
Old Series. Vol.71. No. ci —— JUNE, 1919. —— ee Post, Eightpence. 
M = | — m — 
THE | 
TEACHERS REGISTRATION | A 
Michi ier | THE ASSOCIATED BOARD 


Representative of the Teaching Profession. 


Constituted by Order in Council 
29th Feb., 1912. 


The Council maintains an Official Register 
of Teachers who have been accepted tor 


admission under the Conditions of 
Registration. 
The Register is open to qualified 


teachers in every branch, and until the 
end of 1920 experience under approved 
conditions is the sole qualification re- 
quired. After that date the conditions 
will become more. stringent. 


Particulars and Forms of Application 
may be obtained from 


THE SECRETARY, 
Teachers Registration Council, 
47, Bedford Square, 
London, W.C. r. 


THE 


COLLEGE OF PRECEPTORS. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter. 


BLOOMSBURY SQUARE, Lonpon, W.C. 1. 


MEMBERSHIP. 


Membership of the College is open, under 
certain conditions, to persons engaged in 
education. 

Particulars concerning the privileges of 
membership may be obtained from the 
Secretary. 


MEMBERS’ DINNER. 


In commemoration of the seventieth 
year of the Incorporation of the College 
by Royal Charter, a Dinner for Members 
and their friends will take place at the 
Connaught Rooms, Great Queen Street, 
W.C., on Friday, the 2oth of june. 


DIPLOMA EXAMINATIONS. 


The Regulations for 1920 will be ready 
for issue in June. Special provision will 
be made for the admission of Teachers of 
Music, of Art, of Commercial subjects, 
and of other Special branches. 


THIS ISSUE 
CONTAINS : 


Essays on The Future 
of Private Schools, An 
American View of Mr. 
Fisher, The Teaching 
of English and the Con- 
duct of Nursery Schools 


together with 


Notes and Comments, 
and News concerning 
Schools, Colleges, and 
Universities. 


. UNIVERSITY 
CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE 


(Founded in 1887.) 


PRINCIPAL : 


WILLIAM BRIGGS, LL.D., D.C.L., 
M.A., B.Sc., F.C.S., F.R.A.S. 


LONDON UNIVERSITY 
DEGREES. 


(GRADUATES OF BRITISH UNIVERSITIES AND HOLDERS 

OF CERTAIN DIPLOMAS CAN REGISTER AS MATRICULATED 

STUDENTS OF LONDON UNIVERSITY WITHOUT PASSING 
THE MATRICULATION EXAMINATION.) 


A SHORT GUIDE 


to London University Examinations, giving full 
Particulars of Courses and Fees, post free to PRIVATE 
STUDENTS from— 

THE SECRETARY, 
No. 15, BURLINGTON HOUSE, CAMBRIDGE. 
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or THE R.A.M. AND R.C.M. 


FOR LOCAL EXAMINATIONS IN MUSIC. 
Patron: HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 


LOCAL CENTRE EXAMINATIONS (Syllabus A). 


Examinations in Theory held in March and November 
at all Centres. In Practical Subjects in March —April 
at all Centres, and in the London District and certain 
Provincial Centres in November—December also. 
Entries for the November—December Examinations 
close Wednesday, October 15th, 1919. 


SCHOOL EXAMINATIONS (Syllabus B). 


Held throughout the British Isles three times a year, 
viz., October—November, March—April, and June— 
July. Entries for the October —November Examina- 
tions close Wednesday, October 8th, 1919. 

Specimen Theory Papers set in past years (Local 
Centre or School) can be obtained on application. 
Price 6d. per set, per year, post free. 


The Board offers annually SIX EXHIBITIONS, 
tenable at the R.A.M. or R.C.M. for two or three years. 


Syllabuses A and B, entry forms, and any further 
information will be sent post free on application to— 
JAMES MUIR, Secretary, 
14 and 15, Bedford Square, London, W.C.1 
Telegrams: ‘ Associa, London.” 


THE INCORPORATED SOCIETY 
OF MUSICIANS. 


Founded 1882. Incorporated 1892. 


OBJECTS OF THE SOCIETY. 


The objects for which the Society is established are 
the promotion of whatever may tend to the elevation 
of the status, and the improvement of the qualifi- 
cations, of all Members of the Musical Profession, 
or may aid the musical education of the people. 


ADVANTAGE OF MEMBERSHIP. 


A Benevolent Fund for Members, the Regulations 
for which have purposely been made as wide as 
possible in order to meet the many and very varying 
contingencies which arise from time to time. 

An Orphan Fund for the children of musicians, 
which is to the dependents of all musicians, 
whether their parents were members of the Society 
or not. 

Legal advice on all professional matters; Income 
Tax Claims; Copyright; The Recovery of Fees, &c. 

Registers open to members of '' Vacant Appoint- 
ments" and ‘‘ Engagements,” and for the transfer 
from member to member of pupils moving to new 
districts. 

LocAL EXAMINATIONS IN Music. 


The examinations of the Society, established in 
1884, are carefully arranged in a systematic series of 
Progressive Grades, embracing a complete course of 
musical study, and constitute a most valuable guide 
for Teachers in recording the progress of their pupils 


Full particulars may be obtained upon application 
to the GENERAL SECRETARY, 19, BERNERS STREET, W. 1 
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Normal Corr. College. 


(FouNpED 1889.) 


EXAMINATIONS 
FOR WHICH THE NORMAL 
PREPARES. 


A.C.P. and L.C.P. 
College of Preceptors. 
Proíessional Prelim. 
Froebel. 

L.L.A. 

Pupil Teachers. 
Preliminary Certif. 
Certificate. 

Oxford & Camb. Locals. 


County Scholarships. 

Matriculation. 

Degree Examination. 

Hygiene. 

Languages. 

' Music. 

Science and Art. 

Other Qualifying 
Exams. 


SEND FOR NORMAL GUIDE. 
Cr. 8vo. 184 pages. Price 6d. net. 


FREE. 


To readers of this paper on 
receipt of 2d. to cover postage. 


47, MEkrronD Roap, East Dutwicn, S.E. 22, 
and 110, AVONDALE SQUARE, Lonpon, S.E. 1. 


MRS. CURWEN’S PIANO- 


PORTE METHOD. 


EAR TRAINING AND SIGHT SINGING 
FROM SOL-FA AND STAFF. 


New Training Classes for Music Teachers, held weekly, 
will begin each term at the Wigmore Hall Studios, 
Wigmore Street, W. 1, taught by Miss Scorr GARDNER 
and Miss MARGARET KNAGGS, A.R.C.M. An interview 
inay be had by appointment. 


JOINT SCHOLASTIC AGENCY, Ltd., 


9, Brunswick Square, W.C. 1. 


This Agency is under the direction of a Committee 
representing the following leading Educational 
Associations :— 

HEAD MASTERS’ CONFERENCE. 
INCORPORATED ASSOCIATION ef HEAD MASTERS. 
COLLEGE OF PRECEPTORS. 
TEACHERS’ QUILD. 

ASSOCIATION OF ASSISTANT MASTERS. 


REGISTRAR. Mr. E. A. VIRGO. 


The object of this Agency is to render assistance 
at a minimum cost to Masters seeking appoint- 
ments. The lowest possible fees are therefore 
: charged. 
Interviews by appointment from 12 noon to 1-30 
p.m., and from 3 p.m. to 5 p.m.; on Saturdays. from 
11 a.m. to 12-30 p.m. 


A PROSPECTUS will be sent on application. 


JOINT AGENCY for WOMEN TEACH ERS 


OAKLEY House, 
14, 16, and 18, Broomsspury STREET, Lonpon, W.C. 1. 


Under the management of a Committee 
appointed by the Teachers’ Guild, College of 
Preceptors, Head Mistresses’ Association. 
Association of Assistant Mistresses, and 
Welsh County Schools Association. 


THis AGENCY has been established for the 
purpose of enabling Teachers to find work 
without unn cost. All fees have therefore 
been calculated on the lowest basis to cover the 
working expenses. 
No Registration Fees are charged to members of 
bai oie Associations, and their Commissions are 
uced. 


Hours for Interviews : 


11-30 a.m. to 1 p.m., and 3 to 5 p.m. 

Saturdays, 11-30 a.m. to 1 p.m., and 2 to 3 p.m. 
When ible, special appointments should be 
arr ; 
Rearstrak: Miss ALICE M, FOUNTAIN. 


WOLSEY 
HALL, 
OXFORD. 


POSTAL TUITION 


— For London University — 
MATRIC., INTER., & FINAL 
— B.Sc., B.Sc. (Econ.), B.D. — 


FREE GUIDE B A 
o o 


On Application to 

THE SECRETARY. 
MARIA GREY TRAINING 
COLLEGE ror WOMEN TEACHERS In 
SECONDARY, "s PREPARATORY 


HIGH, 


RECOGNISED BY THE BOARD OF EDUCATION, 

In connexion with the London University and recog- 
nised by the Cambridge Teachers' Training Syndicate. 
PRINCIPAL : 

Miss KATHARINE L. JOHNSTON, 

B.A. London, M.A. Sheffield, Girton College Moral 
Sciences Tripos, Cambridge Teachers' 
Training Certificate. 

Students admitted in January and September to 
Peres for the London and Cambridge Teachers’ 

iploma and the Higher Certificate of the National 
Froebel Union. 

Demonstration School attached to the College; 
and practice for Students in neighbouring schools 
under the supervision of specialists. 

Tuition fees £24. A number of Scholarships from 
£8 to £24 offered to Students with a Degree or its 
equivalent. Loan Fund. Special grants to Honours 
Students of £28 towards Hostel fees, or £15 if living 


in rooms. 

Particulars of College Hall and Registered Lodgi 
can be obtained from the PRiNCIPAL at The Maria 
dad College, Salisbury Road, Brondesbury, London, 


EDUCATIONAL AGENCY. 


(Established over 80 Years.) 


PROPRIETORS : 


Messrs. Griffiths, Powell & Smith, 
Offices : 12 and 13, Henrietta Street, 
Covent Gardens, London, W.C.2. 


TELEGRAPHIC ADDRESS: 
“ Scholasque, Westrand, London.” 
TELEPHONE: 7021, Gerrard. 


SCHOLASTIC. 


Head Masters and Principais of Public and 
Private Schools desirous of engaging qualified and 
well recommended English or Foreign Resident, 
Non-resident, or Visiting Assistant Masters, can have 
eligible Candidates introduced to them (free of charge) 
by stating their requirements to Messrs. GRIFFITHS, 
PowELL & SMITH. 

A List of Vacancies will be forwarded on application 
to Graduates and other well qualified Assistant 
Masters seeking appointments for next term. 


Schools Transferred and Valued. 
Partnerships arranged. 
No charge unless sale effected 


List of Boys' and of Giris' Schools and School 
Partnerships for Sale sent Gratis to intending 
Purchasers, TO WHOM NO COMMISSION 
IS CHARGED. 


ASSISTANT MISTRESSES. 


Head Mistresses and Principals of Public and 
Private Schools requiring English or Foreign 
Assistant Mistresses can, on application to 
Messrs. GRIFFITHS, POWELL & SMITH, 
have suitable Candidates placed in immediate 
communication with them free of charge. 

A List of Vacancies will be forwarded to English 
and Foreign Assistant Mistresses and other 
Teachers on application. Liberal Salaries. 
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CHERWELL HALL, OXFORD 


RECOGNISED BY THE BOARD OF EDUCATION, 

BY THE OXFORD DELEGACY, AND BY THE 

CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY SYNDICATE FOR 
SECONDARY TRAINING. 


Principal : 
MISS CATHERINE I. DODD, M.A. 
(Late Lecturer in Education, Manchester University). 


Students are prepared for the Oxford 
Teachers Diploma; the Cambridge 
Teachers' Certificate ; and the Cherwell 
Hall Teachers' Certificate for Junior Form 
Mistresses. 

Fees for the three Terms, 
from 66 Guineas. 

A shortened Emergency Course has 
been arranged. 

Scholarships of £50 are awarded to all 
Honours Graduates who satisfy the con- 
ditions. Scholarships of {20 are awarded 
to Pass Graduates. There is a Loan Fund. 
Students may borrow sums not exceeding 
£25, to be repaid within three years. 


Particulars and Prospectuses ma 


be obtained írom 
THE PRINCI . 


AL. 


UNIVERSITY or Sr. ANDREWS. 


L.L.A. DIPLOMA FOR WOMEN. 


The attention of Candidates is drawn to the Ordinary 
and Honours Diplomas for Teachers, which are 
strongly recommended as suitable for those who are 
or intend to be teachers. 

Examinations are held at Aberdeen, Bedford, 
Belfast, Birmingham, Blackburn, Brighton, Bristol, 
Cambridge, Cardiff, Croydon, Dublin, Edinburgh, 
Exeter, Glasgow, Hull, Leeds, Liverpool, London, 
Manchester, Middlesbrough, Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
Norwich, Nottingham, Oxford, Plymouth, St. Andrews, 
Sheffield, Southampton, and several other towns. 

Information regarding the Examinations may 
be obtained from the SECRETARY, L.L.A. Scheme, 
The University, St. Andrews. 


The finest imaginative workmanship 
in 


MEMORIALS. 


TABLETS, Cast, Engraved, and in 
Enamel. 
CALVARIES 
and 
STAINED GLASS WINDOWS. 


H. H. MARTYN & CO. LTD., 


CHELTENHAM, 


and 5, Grafton St. (off Bond St.), 
LONDON, W. 1. 


Institution Heubi, 
Founded 1882. Lausanne, Switzerland 


BOARDING $CHOOL FOR GIRLS. 

Chateau Brillantmont—Modern Language.. Music. Art 

Villa Brillantmont—Domestic  Economv, Cookery. 
Needlework, Gardening. Escort provided. 


Prospectus and Particulars from— 
MISS M. S. LIDDELL, 
41, CONISTON DRIVE. EDINBURGH. 


OTHER & DAUGHTER or SISTERS 


required, September. Board and Residence 
during one year's introduction to Preparatory School ; 
30 pupils, 10 Boarders (help given). Goodwill, after 
deposit, paid by capitation. House, with grounds, 
low rent, on Cotswolds.—GontiNcG BENGE, Tetbury, 
Glos. 


MLLE MARIE POUJAUD, Villa 

de la Source, Tillieres-sur-Avre, Eure, France, 
will be pleased to give CORRESPONDENCE 
LESSONS in French or to correct Letters written 
to her. Eight Letters for £1. Reference—Miss 
IncHam, Moira House, Eastbourne. 
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GIRLS’ PUBLIC. Day SCHOOL TRUST, 
LIMITED. 


CLAPHAM HIGH SCHOOL, 
SECONDARY TRAINING 
DEPARTMENT. 


63 SOUTH SIDE, CLAPHAM COMMON, S.W. 4. 
Head Mistress: Miss A. E. Escort. 


The Training Departments in connexion with this 
School and the Examinations for which students 
are prepared are as follows :— 


1. SECONDARY TRAINING DEPARTMENT 
for Post-graduate students (recognised by the 
Board of Education). 


Cambridge Teacher's Certificate and London 
Teacher's Diploma. 


Head of Department: Miss Dent, Camb. 
Hist. Trip. 
2. ART TRAINING DEPARTMENT. 


Various Examinations qualifying for Art Teaching 
in Secondary Schools. 


Head of Department: Miss E. WELCH. 
3. KINDERGARTEN TRAINING DEPART- 
MENT. 


All Examinations of the National Froebel Union, 
including Trainer's Diploma. 


Head of Department: Miss L. JAMEs, B.A. 


4. TRAINING DEPARTMENT for Teachers of 


Housecraft. 


Diplomas in this Department are endorsed by 
the Board of Education. 


Head of Department: Miss Minor. 


For Particulars of Scholarships, Loan Fund, and 
Residence, apply to HgAD MISTRESS. 


University Gutorial College. 


LONDON. 


INCORPORATED WITH 
UNIVERSITY CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE. 


LONDON 
MATRICULATION. 


A Morning Class works continuously throughout the 
Summer with the exception of July 12th to July 
28th. This Course in- 
SEPTEMBER cludes a systematic 
ing both Morning and 
MATRICULATION. Afternoon, during the 
three weeks immedi- 

During the Period of the War, over 

1,000 Students of U.T.C. have passed 
in different Public Examinations. 


Revision Class work- 
ately preceding the September Examination. 


Practical Classes in Science are held during the 
Summer Vacation, 
AUGUST commencing Tuesday, 
August 5th. Definite 
Courses of Laboratory 
VAG. CLASSES. Work are arranged 
for students taking the 

B.Sc. and B.A. Examinations next October. 

PRIVATE TUITION. 

Private tuition may be taken up at any time, either 
during Term or in the ordinary School Vacations, in 
all subjects for London University and other Examina- 
tions, or for Independent Study. 


Full particulars may be had from 
THE VICE-PRINCIPAL, 
UNIVERSITY TUTORIAL COLLEGE, 
RED LION SQUARE, HOLBORN, W.C. 


BIRKBECK COLLEGE 


BREAMS BUILDINGS, CHANCERY LANE, E.C. 4. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 


COURSES OF STUDY (Day and Evening) 
for Degrees in 
ARTS, SCIENCE, ECONOMICS, LAWS, 


under RECOGNISED TEACHERS OF THE UNIVERSITY. 


ARTS.— Latin, Greek, English, French, German, 
Italian, History, Geography, Logic, Economics, 
Mathematics (Pure and Applied). 

SCIENCE.—-Chemistry, Physics, Mathematics (Pure 
and Applied), Botany, Zoology, Geology. 


Evening Courses fer the Degroes in Economies and Laws 
GEOGRAPHY DIPLOMA and MATRICULATION. 
POST-GRADUATE AND RESEARCH WORK. 


Dav: Arts, £10 10s.; Science, £17 10s. 
Evening: Arts, oe or Economics, 


SESSIONAL 
FEES 


Prospectus post free. Calendar 6d. (by post 8d.) 


VACATION COURSES 


VOICE CULTURE FOR CHILDREN, by Mr. 
James BATES. , 

VOICE CULTURE FOR ADULTS, by Mr. 
FILMER ROOK. 

CLASS SINGING (with Practice Class), by Mr. 
James GALLIE, Mus.B., and Mr. ARTHUR STORK. 


SIGHT READINGS (both notations), by Mr. 
LEONARD C. VENABLES. 


HARMONY, by Mr. Geo. Oakey, Mus.B. 


EAR TRAINING and MUSICAL FORM 
EXPRESSION, by Mr. R. D. 
Mus.B. 


Daily Lessons from July 22nd to August 14th, 1919 
at Earlham Hall, Forest Gate, E.7. For Prospectus 
apply to the Secretary of the Tonic Sol-ta College, 
26, Bloomsbury Square, London, W.C. L 


AND 
METCALFE, 


ARUNDALE 


Letchworth Garden City, Herts. 


SCHOOL. 


(334 MILES FROM LoNpoN.) 


A CO-EDUCATIONAL, VEGETARIAN 


PRINCIPAL: W. LAYTON, B.Sc., F.R.C.O., A.R.C.M. 


Fees : 


£25 to £35 per term. 


SPECIAL FEATURES. 


In addition to a thoroughly sound education in the usual subjects 
up to Matriculation standard, the School offers the following 
special advantages :—Open-air Work, Dalcroze Eurhythmics, 
Gardening, Nature Study, Modelling, Weaving, Printing, and 


Housecraít. 


The School is a miniature community of which the 
children are the citizens. 


NEXT TERM COMMENCES THE THIRD WEEK 


SEPTEMBER. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
BOARDING SCHOOL. 
| 


Boarders : 
Day Pupils : 


from the hills. 


= 
Z 


THE HOME 


Grindleford, Derbyshire. 


SCHOOL. 


A Co-educational Boarding and Day School in the heart 
of the Pennine district but within easy 
reach of the Midland towns. 


PRINCIPAL : Rev. F. W. PIGOTT, M.A., Oxon. 


Fees : 


24 guineas to 26 guineas per term. 
3 guineas to 6 guineas per term. 


EDUCATION. 


Pupils are prepared for the leading examinations, and emphasis 
is laid upon the importance of Handwork, Gardening, Outdoor 
Geography, Nature Study, and Homecraft. 


The School stands in 9 acres of playing ficlds and gardens, in 
which is an open-air Swimming Bath fed by a natural spring 


NEXT TERM COMMENCES THE THIRD WEEK IN 


SEPTEMBER. 
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POSTS VACANT. POSTS VACANT. | POSTS VACANT. 


KENT EDUCATION COM- 
MITTEE. 


, 


COUNTY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
BROMLEY. 


WANTED, in September :— 
(1) A SCIENCE MISTRESS with Honours 


Degree in Physics and Chemistry. Good ex- 
perience in Middle School Mathematics essential. 


(2 A JUNIOR MISTRESS. Principal subject, 
French, which must have been acquired abroad. 
initia! salary, in each case, £130 to £180, according 
to qualifications, together with an allowance for 
approved experience and training up to £100, rising 
to a maximum of not less than £220 and not more 
than £350, according to the Comminittee's scale. 


Applications, with copies of three recent testimonials 
and names of three references, to be sent to the HEAD 
MisTRESS, County School for Girls, Bromley, Kent. 


E. SALTER DAVIES, 
Director of Education. 


2nd June, 1919. 


KENT EDUCATION COM- 


MITTEE. 


COUNTY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
GRAVESEND. 


HEADMISTRESS REQUIRED, in September, for 
the above-named School. Candidates must hold a 
Degree (or its equivalent) from a British University, 


KENT EDUCATION COM- 


MITTEE. 


COUNTY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
DOVER. 


Required, in September, ASSISTANT MISTRESSES 
as follows :— 

1. To teach General Elementary Science, Botany 

and Mathematics in Middle School. 

2. To teach Art and some subsidiary subjects. 

3. To teach Gencral Form Subjects and some 

French. 

4. Specially qualified to teach First Form ; able to 

take Junior Singing. 

Ability to help with Games and Swimming a strong 
recommendation. 

Initial salary, in each case, £130 to £180, according 
to qualifications, together with an allowance for 
approved experience and training up to 4100, and 
rising to a maximum of not less than £220 and not more 
than £350, according to the Committee's scale. 

Forins of application may be obtained from Miss 
D. CRoockE wrr, Technical Institute, Dover, and should 
be returned to the Heap Mistress, County School 
for Girls, Maison Dieu Road, Dover. 


E. SALTER DAVIES, 


Director of Education. 
29th May, 1919. 


KENT EDUCATION COM- 


MITTEE. 


COUNTY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
BECKENHAM. 
(To BE OPENED IN SEPTEMBER.) 


WANTED, in September, ASSISTANT MISTRESSES 
for Holy Scripture, Classics, English, History, Mathe- 
matics, Geography, Botany and French. Each 
candidate should hold an Honours Degree or equivalent 
in one of these subjects, and should state which 
other she prefers to teach as a subsidiary. 

Also wanted a MISTRESS with special qualifica- 


COUNTY BOROUGH OF 


STOKE-ON-TRENT EDUCATION 
COMMITTEE. 


HANLEY SECONDARY SCHOOL, 


WANTED on September 15th :— 

(1) An ASSISTANT MISTRESS to teach English 
Subjects to Girls in Advanced Course. A candi- 
date with an Honours Degree will be preterred, 
and ability to take part in games will be a 
recommendation. Commencing salary accord- 
ing to qualifications aud experience, and 
according to scale. 

(2) An ASSISTANT MISTRESS for Needlework 
and Elementary Mathematics or French. 
Ability to take part in games will be a recom- 
mendation. Commencing salary according to 
qualifications and experience, and according to 
scale. 


SCALE: 

Non-Graduate Fonn Mistress: Minimum, 

£120; Maximum, £200. 

Graduate Form Mistress: Minimum, £120; 

Maximum, £280, 

Grade III. Graduate Form Mistress with high qualifi- 
cations and qualifications of an advanced 
character: Mininum, £150; Maximum, 
£330. 

Annual increments, £10. 

Forms of application (which must be returned to 
the undersigned not later than the 16th June) may be 
obtained on receipt of stamped addressed foolscap 
envelope from— 

Dr. W. Luprorp FREEMAN, 
Director of Education, 
Education Offices, 
Town Hall, Hanley. 


Grade I. 
Grade II. 


BRIGHTON MUNICIPAL 


SECONDARY SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 


WANTED in September : 
£200- 


E x 


tions for teaching children under twelve. Candidates 
should have been trained in a recognised Training 
College and hold suitable diploma. 

Also MISTRESSES to teach Needlework, Art and 
Gymnastics. At first probably only part time work 


and must be experienced in Secondary School work. 
Initial salary £400 to /420 a year, according to qualifi- 
cations and experience, rising by annual increments 
of £20 to £500. The salary may be further increased 
at the discretion of the County Committee but, in 


Led 


(1) Head of the Department of Languages, 
£265, 


(2) Form Master well qualified to teach Geography, 
with Latin as subsidiary subject, £165-4240. 


any case, shall not exceed a maximum of £650. 


Forms of application may be obtained from Mr. 
W. A. CrLENcH, Technical Institute, Gravesend (on 
receipt of a stamped addressed envelope), to whom 
applications should be sent not later than 23rd June, 
1919. 


E. SALTER DAVIES, 
Director of Education. 


2nd June, 1919. 


KENT EDUCATION COM- 


MITTEE. 


COUNTY SCHOOL FOR BOYS, 
DOVER. 


Applications are invited for vacancies in the Junior 
Department :-— l 


(1) An ASSISTANT MASTER, principally for 
Mathematics, Games and Music would be 
additional recommendation. Initial salary 
£140 to /220, according to qualifications and 
experience. Maximum £250 (non-Graduate), 
£350 (Graduate). | 


(2) An ASSISTANT MISTRESS for English sub- | 
jects. Qualifications in Handwork would be a ! 
recommendation, Initial salary £130 to £180, ! 
according to qualifications and experience. 
Maximuirn £220 (non-Graduate), £320 (Graduate) | 


Forms of application may be obtained from Mrss 
D. Croockewit, Technical Institute, Dover and should 
be returned to the Head Master, Mr. F. WHITEHOUSE, 
County School for Boys, Frith Road, Dover, not later | 
than the 40th June. 


E. SALTER DAVIES, 


Director of Education. 
29th May, 1919. 


in these subjects will be required. Candidates should 
have had complete trainiug and hold good diplomas. 

Initial salary from £140 to £280, rising in accordance 
with the County scale to a maximum of £240, £320, 
or £350, according to qualifications and character of 
work. One of these Mistresses may be appointed 
Second Mistress at a higher salary. 

Application to be made as soon as possible to Miss 
Fox, “ Beechurst," Windmill Street, Gravesend. 


E. SALTER DAVIES, 
Director of Education. 
2nd June, 1919. 


KENT EDUCATION COM- 
MITTEE. 


SUMMER SCHOOL OF HANDWORK, 
FOLKESTONE. . 
25TH AUGUST TO 20TH SEPTEMBER, 1919. 


Required, TEACHERS of the following subjects :— 
Pedagogy of Handwork. 
Kindergarten Handwork. 
Junior School Handwork. 
Woodwork and Light Woodwork. 
Metalwork. 
Needlework. 
Art for Primary Schools. 


Applications should be made as soon as possible to 
Mr. C. A. B. GARRETT, Technical Institute, Folkestone. 


E. SALTER DAVIES, 
Director of Education. 
26th May, 1919. 


(3) Form Master well qualined to teach History, 

£165-£240. 

(4) Form Master, English (Hons.), French sub- 

sidiary, £165-£240. 

All salaries are under revision, and particulars of 
proposed new scales, with forms of application (to be 
returned by first post, 16th June), may be obtained 
trom F. HERBERT Toyneg, 54, Old Steine, Brighton. 


CITY OF BRADFORD 


EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


HEADMASTERS are required in September for the 
following Municipal Secondary Schools in Bradford :— 
Belle Vue (500 boys). 
Carlton Street (320 boys). 
Grange Road (300 boys). 
Candidates should be Graduates of a British Uni- 
versity. 
The commencing salary is £500 per annum, with a 
War Bonus, which at present is £78 per annum. 


Forms of application, to be obtained from the 
DIRECTOR OF EpucarIoN, Town Hall, Bradford, must 


| be returned before June 21st, 1919. 


BY ORDER. 


LINDSEY COUNTY COUNCIL 


EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


WANTED, highly qualified HEAD MISTRESS for 
Girls’ Secondary Day School proposed to be opened 
at Brigg, North Lincs.» after Summer holidays. 
Temporary premises until permanent buildings can 
be provided. Commencing salary £400 per annum. 


Applications on prescribed forms before June 20th, 
1919, to the SECRETARY, 256, High Street, Lincoln. 


p^ - 
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COALVILLE. 


WANTED in September, ASSISTANT MISTRESS, 
Graduate, Botany with necessary Chemistry and 
Physics. State subsidiary subjects. Commencing 
salary as scale up to £120 per annum, according to 
experience, rising to £300. Apply HEADMASTER, 


A. RicBv, B.Sc. 


CITY OF BIRMINGHAM 


EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


GEORGE DIXON COUNCIL SECONDARY 


SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 


The Education Committee invite applications for the 
post of ASSISTANT MASTER (English) for the 
term commencing in September next. Form of appli- 
cation and scale of salaries (just revised) may be ob- 
tained from the undersigned. 

Applications must be sent in not later than the 


28th June. 
F. D. INNES, 
Chief Education Officer. 
Education Office, 
Council House, 
Margaret Street. 


FOR SALE. 


—— 
. 


PREPARATORY SCHOOL and 


Kindergarten for childpen under 13, in a first class 
residential neighbourhood of Surrey. 70 pupils paving 
from 3} to 5 guineas a term, in addition to extras. 
Gross receipts nearly £1200; net profit about £400. 
Goodwill, £750; chool Furniture at valuation. 
Vendor would accept £500 paid down, balance by 
instalments.—Apply T. 3006, c/o Messrs. TRUMAN 
AND KNIGHTLEY, Lro., School Transfer Agents, 
158-162, Oxford Street, London, W. 1. 


POSTS VACANT. 


LIVERPOOL COLLEGE, Huy- 


TON, NEAR LivERPOOL.—Wanted, in Sept- 
ember, SCIENCE MISTRESS. Chemistry and 
Botany to Intermediate standard, middle school 
Physics. Degree or equivalent essential.—Applv, 
with full particulars, HEAD Mistress. 


———— 


FROEBEL TRAINING COL- 


LEGE, BEDFORD.—Required, in September, 
a Trained and experienced MISTRESS for Branch 
Kindergarten. Apply -- Miss Amy WALMSLEY, 
Training College, Bedford. 


SCHOOL, 


ANNE'S, ABBOTS BROMLEY. — 
Wanted, in September, a SINGING MISTRESS, 
capable of teaching Solo and Class Singing, with 
Pianoforte as second subject. Resident post. Salary 
from £70 to £120 resident, according to experience. 
Apply to the Hrap Mistress, S. Anne's, Abbots 
Bromley, Rugeley, Stafís. 


W OODARD 
S 


LA PETITE REVUE. 


(Vol. III.). 
Written for Boys and Girls. 
It keeps them keen. 


Contributors : Lady Frazer. Gertrude Trotter. 
L. Lodge, B.A. Prof. A. Gaydon, B.A., B.D. 


Pupils : 6d. per term, 3 numbers post free. 
Inquiries : 

H. J. PURKISS, 
The King’s School, Grantham. 


University of St. Andrews. 
WALKER TRUST. 


PRIZES ron ESSAYS 


The Walker Trustees invite essays on 


SPIRITUAL REGENERATION 
as the Basis of 
World Reconstruction. 


Svinpathising with the present aspirations after a 
better social and international order, and believing 
that the realisation of the highest ideals of humanity 
will depend essentially on an awakening to spiritual 
truths which will permeate and inspire all thought, 
the Trustees desire essayists to concentrate their 
attention primarily on the nature and the necessity 
of spiritual regeneration, and on the methods by which 
it may be attained. 

The Trustees will welcome from those who do not 
care to compete for the prizes offered anv essays or 
suggestions likely to prove helpful under this scheme. 

In the event of any essayist showing exceptional 
understanding of the subject and desiring facilities for 
the furtherance of reconstructive work, the Trustees 
may, instead of, or in addition to, the prizes offered, 
provide such facilities as the funds available may allow. 

The following prizes are offered for the most widely 
helpíul essays :— 

I. STUDENTS’ PRIZES.—Four separate prizes 

of £25 each. 

II. WORKERS’ PRIZES.—Four separate prizes 
of £25 each. 

IH. OPEN PRIZE OF ££200.—The Trustees 
may, at their discretion, make additional 
awards. 

Copies of the notice relating to this Essay Scheme 
may be had upon application to the Secretary, The 
Walker Trust, Rothes, Markinch, Fife. 


ANDREW BENNETT, Secretary. 
The University, St. Andrews. 
J^NvARY, 1919. 


MICROSCOPE STAGE MICROMETERS. 
Ruled in English or Metric spacings as follows :— 
A. Hundredths, D. 100ths and 1000ths, F. 10ths and 
100ths of an inch ; E. Millimetres and 10ths, B. lOths, 
Millimetres, 2S. 3d. each. C. (A. and B. on one slide), 
100 spaces, 4s. G. 10ths, 100ths, and 1000ths of inch, 
2s. 8d. All post free from— 
ALBERT W. PARKES, 


1, DALE STREET, SMETHWICK, STAFFS. 


Obe “Future Career Association. 


THE ASSOCIATION ADVISES AS TO THE BEST METHODS OF TRAINING FOR AND 


ENTRY INTO ALL 


PROFESSIONS AND OCCUPATIONS. 


SUPPLIES ACCURATE INFORMATION REGARDING 


Scholarships, Exhibitions, & Bursaries at all Schools or Universities. 


SUGGESTS SUITABLE 


(Established 1904.) 


CONVEYANCING DEPARTMENT. 


This Department is now under the direction of Mr. F. C. NEEDES, B.A., 
whose experience, advice, and assistance are unreservedly placed at the disposal 


of Purchasers íree of charge. 


TRANSFERS and PARTNERSHIPS arranged by 


correspondence or interview. 


Preparatory, Private, Public, and Technical Schools, University 
Colleges, Universities, and Tutors. 


EACH CASE CAREFULLY CONSIDERED ON ITS MERITS. 
DEPARTMENTS. 


The Schoolmasters’ Intelligence and Advisory 
Bureau (Ann. Subscription, £1 11s. 6d.). 


Entitles Members to a Monthly Publication containing particulars of forth- 
coming Examinations, Scholarships, Alterations in Regulations, Career 
Summaries, and other items of importance. Private information also given 
on all questions concerning courses of training or careers. 


A CONSULTANT'S DEPARTMENT for Parents and Guardians. 
Private advice on all matters affecting the education and futures of Boys 
and Girls. = 

AN APPOINTMENTS DEPARTMENT. i ! 

For negotiating Pupilages, Apprenticeships, and other positions. 

TUITION DEPARTMENT. 

Elementary Engineering, Drawing, etc. 
PUBLICATIONS. 


" Choosing a Boy's Career." Career Summaries, 1 to 90. 


" NOTIFICATIONS" 
--À monthly Journal for Schoolmasters. 


INSPECTIONS and VALUATIONS undertaken. 


An unusual opportunity offers itself to a young energetic lady of good social 
position, with educational qualifications, to acquire a partnership in one 
of the best Finishing Schools near London. Sound investment, but monctary 
consideration of secondary importance. 


FQR SALE (inter alia). 


1. N. of England.—Flourishing good class Girls’ School. 
Old established. 22 Day Boarders, 141 Day Pupils. 
Net Profits, £562. | Good premises—vendor's property. Wishes to sell for 
£1,450. Mortgage transterred, but well let. School in a sound, tlourishing 
condition, and has a good reputation. £800 for goodwill and School Furniture, 
Plant, etc., at valuation. 

2. Lincolnshire.—Old established Girls’. 


Vendor retiring. 
Receipts, 1918, £1,786 ; 


19 Boarders, 6 Day Boarders, and 40 
Day Pupils. Receipts, £1,052 ; First two terms of 1919, £880. Good premises 
standing in own grounds. Goodwill by cap. tee. School furniture at valuation. 

3. South.—Partner wanted in a large Girls’ School. 16 Boarders and 100 Day. 
Receipts, £1,200. Fine Georgian House standing in own grounds. Rent only 
£65. Share of school furniture at valuation. Any boarders brought by incoiner 
would count as capital. 

4. Surrey.--High Class Girls’ Day School, worked on Public School lines. 
44 pupils. Receipts £936 last year. Good premises, with well-equipped class 
room—all ‘* Louise" desks, etc.; handsome gym. and Assembly Hall, with 
every gym. apparatus. Good garden. Rent £110. Fine scope for developing 
a large Day School. Boarders can easily be secured if desired. Purchaser 
should be a lady of good Educational qualifications and definite Church views. 
Goodwill, one term's fees. School furniture, etc., at valuation. Inspected 
and reconimended. 


For further particulars write to Secretary, 
53 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W.1. 


Telephones : 


Victoria 4163 and 5942. 
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SCHOLASTIC | APPOINTMENTS 


University Men and Women seeking scholastic appointments should apply to 


Truman a Knightley 


me SCHOLASTIC AGENTS sam Imm LTD 


who introduce ASSISTANT MASTERS AND MISTRESSES to the 
majority of the leading Public and Private Schools at home and abroad. 


Through this Agency, well educated genilemen with Higher Local and other 
good Certificates, interested in children and in teaching, can find congenial 
work in good high-class Private Schools, where the hours are not excessive, 
conditions pleasant, and the holidays are long. Salaries range from {50 
fo £100 or more per annum, with board and residence, according to age, 
qualifications, and experience. There are also many vacancies for Student 
and Junior Mistresses at salaries of from £30 to {50 per annum with 


board and residence. 


There is a separate department for 


LADY MATRONS and HOUSEKEEPERS 


for schools. 


No charge for registration. + Moderate commission. 


SCHOOLS TRANSFER DEPARTMENT. 


Ladies and Gentlemen seeking Partnerships in, or to take over 
schools of their own, should communicate personally with 


Mr. TRUMAN, who undertakes all negotiations connected 

with the Transfer of Schools, and who is in a position to 

offer assistance and sound advice to purchasers, to whom no 
charge is made. 


Offices : 158-162 OXFORD ST., LONDON, W.1 


Telegrams: ‘‘TUTORESS, PHONE, LONDON.” Telephone: MUSEUM 1136. 
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UPLANDS SUMMER: University of Grenoble 


(FRANCE). 


MEETING. 
July 81 — August 16. 


| 
| 
AT THE COUNTRY HOUSE, WERNETH | 
LOW, CHESHIRE. 


Lectures and discussions dealing with '' Current 
Ideas tor the Reforming of School Lite” (including 
the results of an inquiry into Open Air School work). 


Practical Courses in Gardening and Farm Work, 
Craftsmanship, Play Production, Regional Survey, 
Eurhythinics. 

Prof. J. J. FiNprAv (Manchester), Prof. J. SHELLEY 
(Southampton), J. H. Stmpson (Rugby), Miss E. C. 
Pucu, H. CALDWELL Cook (Perse School), and others. 


Prospectus and full particulars from the SECRETARY, 
21, Broadlands Road, London, N. 6. 


THE 
ENGLISH FOLK DANCE SOCIETY. 


The Summer School of 
FOLK SONG and DANCE 


will be held at STRATFORD-ON-AVON from 
July 26th to August 23rd. 


For further particulars apply to— 
THE SECRETARY, 
73, Avenue Chambers, Vernon Place, 
Bloomsbury, London, W.C. 1. 
of the Rhone, 


Mountaineering. 


DALCROZE EURHYTHMICS 


THE SUMMER SCHOOL will be held at 
OXFORD, 


August 4th to 16th inclusive. 


Prospectus on application to Tue  DarcRoz& 
ScHooL, or EvnuvrTHMICS, LIMITED, 23, Store Street, 
London, W.C. 1. 


Holiday Classes, 
July 1 to October 31. 


In 1914 there were 657 Foreign 
Students. 


OMPLETE Practice in Reading and 
Speaking (groups of 6), Lectures 
on French Language and Literature, 

Practice in Translation and French Com- 
position (groups of 25). 


Railway fares half price. 
boarding-houses 200-400 frs. a month. 


Excursions every week in the mountains 
of Dauphiné, to the towns in the valley 
Winter 


More detailed information sent free 
on receipt of demand addressed to the 


Comite de Patronage des 
/ / 
Etudiants Etrangers. 


SUMMER SCHOOL 


OF 


| 

| 

| 

| CIVICS AND EUGENICS, 

| CAMBRIDGE. 

| August 2nd —— August 16th, 
1919. 

SUBJECTS : 

| 

| 


Sociology, Biology and Psychology—Social and 
Analytic. 


METHODS : 
Lessons, Lectures, Demonstrations, Debates, 
Seminars and Surveys. 


Individual as well as Class Teaching will be given. 


There will be an Exhibition illustrating the history 

í and planning of cities and villages from Civic 

Family and Eugenic standpoints. 

Instruction in Public Speaking, followed by Practice 
Classes, will be provided. 


Tennis, Boating, and Excursions arranged for. 


Sports, and 


Stories and Songs of the Fen Country, accompanied 
by Dramatisation, will form a feature of the 
alternoon arrangements. 


A Camp will be arranged if students apply before 
July 19th. 


Apply for particulars to the Summer School Secretary, 
Miss Constance M. Brown, 
11, LiNcoLN's INN FiELDs, 
LoNpoN, W.C. 2. 


KENT EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


SUMMER SCHOOL FOR TEACHERS, 
FOLKESTONE. 


AUGUST 25th to SEPTEMBER 28th, 1919. 
PRINCIPAL: Mr. C. A. B. GARRETT, B.Sc. 

VICE-PRINCIPAL: Mr. F. H. KNOWLES. 

ASSISTED BY A STAFF OF HIGHLY QUALIFIED TEACHERS. 

The following Courses have been arranged :— 

CoURSE A.—KINDERGARTEN HANDWORK OCCUPATIONS. 

CouRSE B.—HANDWORK FOR JUNIOR SCHOLARS. 

COURSE C.—HANDWORK FOR SENIOR SCHOLARS. 

CouRSE D.—NEEDLEWORK. 

COURSE E.—ART SUBJECTS. 


For full particulars as to Fees, Accommodation, etc., apply to 
Mr. C. A. B. GARRETT, Director for Further: Education, 
Technical Institute, Folkestone. 

E. SALTER DAVIES, Director of Education. 


THE 1919 SUMMER SCHOOL IN 


SNOWDONIA 


(first held in 1917) for Field Work in Geography, Map-making 
and Surveying, Botany, Geology, and 


REGIONAL SURVEY | 


will meet from July 30th to August 13th, at Llanberis, under 
the guidance of H. Valentine Davis, B.Sc., Senior Lecturer, 
Cheshire Training College (who, for eight years, has conducted 
Field Work in Snowdonia with students of the College), and 
under the auspices of the Geographical Association. 

Tuition fee 24 guineas. Mr. Davis will reserve accommodation 
with full board at 2 guineas per week if requested. As the size 
of the party is limited by the practical nature of the work, 
bookings will be accepted in order of receipt of fee. 


H. VALENTINE DAVIS, '' Noddfa,” Wistaston, Crewe. 


+ 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY DELEGACY 


FOR THE 


TRAINING OF SECONDARY TEACHERS 


THE OXFORD SUMMER SCHOOL OF EDUCATION will be 
held between the dates of August 6th and September 
2nd. In addition to Lectures on Educational Theory 
there will be lectures and conferences on the Teaching of 
History, Geography, Mathematics, Natural Science, Latin, 
French, and English. There will also be 2 discussion lesson 
daily. Among the lecturers will be leading Headmasters 
and Headmistresses and a number of distinguished teachers 
FEES : 
For Lectures and Conferences only—f1 5s. per week. 
For all Lectures and Classes—{2 per week ; or £7 Ios. 
for the whole month. 
Write for detailed Syllabus and Entry Form to 
THE SECRETARY, SECONDARY TRAINING DELEGACY, 
OLD CLARENDON BUILDING, BROAD ST., OXFORD. 


ASSOCIATION for the REFORM of LATIN TEACHING. 


PRESIDENT : 
Dr. W. H. D. ROUSE, The Perse School, Cambridge. 


A SUMMER SCHOOL 


WILL BE HELD THIS YEAR AT 


OXFORD 
FROM SEPTEMBER 2ND — 


Demonstration Classes. 

Oral and Phonetic Group Practice. 

Latin Author Reading Classes. 

Lectures (and Discussions) on Method, 
Archaeological Aids, etc. 


For fuller particulars apply to— 
Mr. N. O. PARRY, 4, CHURCH STREET, DURHAM. 


9tH INCLUSIVE. 
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BY A FORMER LONDON TEACHER. 
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Five Months on a German Raider | [77— — 5.8 P » 
Being the adventures of an Englishman captured | | DEX BAAD SY; e 
Mild D "by the Wolf, di ho n (WT C= 


By F. G. TRAYES, 


FORMERLY PRINCIPAL OF THE ROYAL NORMAL COLLEGE, BANGKOK, SIAM. 


3/6 NET. ILLUSTRATED. 3/10 POST FREE. 


This is the only book published which deals with 
this particular aspect of naval warfare—the exploits 
of naval raiders. 


* A most graphic account." —SPECTATOR. 

“ Very good."—Dairv MAIL. 

“ One of the most remarkable stories of the war."—BriRMINGHAM Post. 

* A more admirable and absorbing story could not be penned." —GroBE. 

“ Profoundly interesting, and should be read even by those who have had a surfeit 
of war books; tor this is no ordinary war book, but a fine story of quiet 
fortitude, justifying one's faith in human nature.”—EDUCATIONAL TIMES. 


Militarism in. Education 
By JOHN LANGDON-DAVIES. 


2/6 NET, PAPER. 3/6 BOARDS. = Ji dy WILLIAM MORR IS 
3d. EXTRA POST. 4d. EXTRA POST. | : | AND COMPA NY. ; 
Eq Rer Er SNA (WESTMINSTERJLIMITED PA 
E ian AA OFFER TO FURNISH PRA ` 
HEADLEY BROS. PUBLISHERS LTD., D) DESIGNS & ESTIMATES 
72, Oxford Street, London, W. 1. oh ay FOR ANY FORM OF 


WAR MEMORIAL. KH - 


THE “ARETHUSA” 
TRAINING SHIP 


and Shaftesbury Homes at Bisley, 
Twickenham, Sudbury, Ealing, &c. 


NEED HELP 


2,600 Boys sent into the Royal Navy. 


EI! 


« 
4 


2034 WESTMINSTER. SW. 11 


More than 6,500 have entered Merchant Service. 


Old Boys from the Society’s Country Homes are 
serving in 120 British and Colonial Regiments. 


The Educational & Scholastic Bureau, 
SICILIAN HOUSE, 
SOUTHAMPTON ROW, LONDON, W.C. 1. 
SPECIAL HELP IS WANTED FOR THE WAR iit ar 


EMERGENCY FUND. Scholastic Agents to numerous members of the Private 


Schools Association. 


INTRODUCTION OF PUPILS. ASSISTANT MASTERS 
AND MISTRESSES. 


VISITING PROFESSORS. TUTORS. MATRONS. 
GOVERNESSES. 


TRANSFER OF SCHOOLS. SCHOOL PARTNERSHIPS. 
INSURANCES arranged for SCHOOLS covering all RISKS. 
SCHOOL ADVERTISING. : 


The Instructions of Principals of PRIVATE SCHOOLS will receive 
prompt and careful attention. 


Patrons: THEIR MAJESTIES THE KING AND QUEEN. 
Vice-President: ADMIRAL VISCOUNT JELLICOE. 
Chairman and Treasurer: C. E. MALDEN, Esq., M.A. 
Chairman of * Arethusa" Committee: HOWSON F. DEVITT, Esq. 
Joint Secretaries : 
H. BRISTOW WALLEN, HENRY G. COPELAND. 


London Offices : 
NATIONAL REFUGES, 164, Shaftesbury Avenue, W.C. 2. 
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URGENT. 


Principals desirous of having particulars and 
Views of their Schools included in the New 
Edition now preparing (22nd year) should 
communicate with the publishers AT ONCE. 


PATON'S LIST OF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS. 


An Aid to Parents in the Selection of Schools. : 


EVERY YEAR THOUSANDS OF PARENTS CONSULT THIS BOOK. 


“ Two years ago you sent me a 
pupil named Through 
her parents I have had four good 
pupils this year írom four 
different places, and through 
two of these I have five more 
coming this term: that is ten 
pupils Ein paying one com- 
mission.’ 


" When I first came here I 
spent over £50 in six months, 
advertising in the leading papers 
—result, one boy. Then I came 
under your Agency—result, a 
steady stream of boarders 
every term, more than filling up 
the vacancies caused by boys 
leaving. I have already had to 
open another dormitory, and am 
on the point of ' venturing ' .on 
another boarding house.” 


PATONS — 
LIST OF SCHOOLS 
AND TUTORS 
1918. 


“ Please insert my pages as 
usual. I believe I get more pupils 
from that than from any other 
source." 


“I have much pleasure in 
renewing the advertisement in 
your excellent Guide, and should 
like to take the opportunity to 
express to you my best thanks 
for the invaluable help of your 
Agency." 


‘I enclose a request to have 
my notice renewed. I would not 
for anything leave it off now." 
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'" I enclose order form, duly 
signed. . . . I am more than 
grateful for the excellent service 
your Agency does my school.” 


“ I find it most useful to my 
patients when seeking informa- 
tion about sending their boys 
and girls away, and have kept 
a copy in my waiting-room for 
some years." 


Specimen Copy and full particulars sent free of charge to 
Head Masters and Head Mistresses. 


J. & J. PATON, Eicsiosi Ages 


143, CANNON STREET, LONDON, E.C. 4. Zu. 
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J. M. DENT & SONS' 


SCHOOL PUBLICATIONS 


SUPPLEMENTARY READING. 


English Literature for Schools 
Edited by ARTHUR BURRELL, M.A., 


formerly Principal of Borough Road Training College, 


Strongly and Tastefully Bound in Cloth. 128 
pages. Price 9d. each. Large Type. Books 
which interest boys and girls and at the same 
time introduce them to literature. 


Among the 20 Books of this Series are the following: 


British Ballads. 

Selections from Longfellow. 

Morris’ Life and Death of Jason. 

Selections from Tennyson. 

Irving's Old Christmas. 

Bibie Stories. 

Dickens’ Christmas Carol. 

Seven Champions of Christendom. 

Selections from Borrow. 

Gulliver's Travels. 

Parkman's Conspiracy of Pontiac. 

*,*Teachers applying for Specimen Copies are asked to state the 

probable number of books required on adoption. 


Books Edited by Dr. RICHARD WILSON. 


Dent’s School Pamphlets 


Supplementary Readings designed to drive home the 
Lessons of the War. History and Geography combined. 


Coloured Illustrations. 


JUNIOR. Paper, 4jd. ; Cloth, 6d. 


1, Mother's Geography Simple Home Economies. 
2. Brother Britons— Simple Empire Geography. 
3. ''Be Prepared ''—5Scouts! Work in the War. 


INTERMEDIATE. Paper, 5id.; Cloth, 7d. 


1. Hearts of Steel -Works and Deeds of the Navy. 
2. ''For Valour '- Tales of V.C. Heroes. 
3. “The Staff of Life''—4 Study ot Wheat Supply. 


SENIOR. Paper, 6d. ; Cloth, 8d. 


Race and Region -^ simple Study of racial origins and nation- 
ality, useful as an introduction to consideration of The League 
ol Nations. 


Britain and the '' World Conquerors ''—Our country's 
straggle with Philip H ot Spain, Louis XIV, Napoleon, and 
Kaiser William iu. turn. 

Sons of the Blood—Thc story of the great Empire rally 
which helped to win victory. 


wat Anplication for Specimen Copies of this interesting series are invited 
from responsible Teachers. 


Goronata. 


A Book of Poems in Rhyme and Rhythm. Eight Coloured Plates. 
Large Type. New Copyright Poems, including a tew on the War. 
2s. 3d. 


Storytellers’ Hall. 


A Book of purely Literary Reading for Standard 1V or V. Eight 
Coloured Plates and Black Line Hlustrations, Folk Lore, Fables, etc. 
2s. 3d. 


Treasure Trove. 


A Book of Literary Selections for Standards VE and ‘VII, Central 
Schools aud Adulte Classes. — Eight Coloured Plates, Portraits, ctc. 
2s. 3d. 


Aldine House, Bedford Street, 


LONDON, W.C. 2 
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COLLEGE OF PRECEPTORS. 


Lower Form and Certificate Examinations. 


SPECIAL SUBJECTS FOR 1920. 


S. denotes the Senior Examination, J. the Junior, 
P. the Preliminary, L.F. Lower Forms. 


Scripture History. 


ACTS OF THE APOSTLES (Part IT, Ch. 13-28) (S., J.) 
Edited, with Introduction, Notes, and Maps, by 
Rev. W. H. FrEckER, D.C.L., M.A., Headmaster 
of Dean Close School, Cheltenham. 2s. 


GOSPEL OF ST. LUKE. Edited, with Intro- 


duction, Notes, and Maps, by Rev. T. WALKER, (s., J.) 
M.A., and Rev. J. F. RicHARDs, M.A. 2s. 


GOSPEL OF ST. LUKE. (Preliminary Edition).  (P., L.F.) 
Edited, with Introduction Notes, and Maps, by 
Rev. J. F. RicHARDbS, M.A., and Rev. T. WALKER, 


M.A. 1s. 6d. 
“English Literature. 
MILTON.—COMUS. LYCIDAS. By S. E. (s.) 
GocGiIN, M.A., and A. F. Watt, M.A. Each ts. 6d. 
MILTON.—SONNETS. By W. F. MasoM, M.A. (S.) 


2nd Edition. 2s. 


SCOTT.—LAY OF THE LAST MINSTREL. (J., P., L.F. 
Edited by T. T. JEFFERY, M.A. 2s. 


SHAKESPEARE.—MERCHANT OF VENICE. (s.) 
By S. E. Gocain, M.A. 2s. 3d. 

SHAKESPEARE.—THE TEMPEST. By A. R. (s.) 
WEEKES, M.A. 28s. 3d. 

SHAKESPEARE.--THE TEMPEST. By A.R. (J.) 


WEEKES, M.A., and FREDERICK ALLEN, M.A. 
Is. 9d. (Junior Shakespeare.) 


“English 3(istory. 


EARLIER HISTORY OF ENGLAND (to 1845). (s.) 
With Biographies, Maps, and Plans. By C. S. 
FEARENSIDE, M.A. 3s. 6d. 


MODERN HISTORY OF ENGLAND. Parti, (s.) 
1485-1714. Part II, 1688-1901 (with a concise 
Introduction down to 1714). Each 3s. 6d. 


SCHOOL HISTORY OF ENGLAND. ByM.E. (s., J) 
CARTER, Honour School of Modern History, Oxford. 
With Plans and Coloured Maps. 4s. 6d. Also in 
Three Parts. Part I, to 1603. Part II, 1485-1714. 
Part III, 1660-1910. Each 2s. . 

PRELIMINARY HISTORY OF ENGLAND.  (P».,L.F.) 
By M. K. ErriorT, Honours in the Historical 
Tripos, Cambridge, and M.S. ErLiorT, B.A. With 
Illustrations. 2s. gd. 


“Latin and Greek 
C/AESAR.—GALLIC WAR, Book V. By A. H. (s.) 
ALLCROFT, M.A., and W. F. MasoM, M.A. IS. 9d. 
C/IESAR.—GALLIC WAR, Book VI. By LL.M. (s. J., P.) 
PENN, M.A. rs. 9d.* 
CICERO.—DE AMICITIA. By A. H. ALLCROFT, (s.) 
M.A., and W. F. Masom, M.A. Is. gd. 
VERGIL.—AENEID, Book VI. By A. H. (s., J.) 
ALLCROFT, M.A., and B. J. Hayes, M.A. Is. gd. 


EURIPIDES.—MEDEA. By Joun THOMPSON, (s.\ 
M.A., and T. R. Mirrs, M.A. With Introduction 
and Notes. Is. 9d. 


XENOPHON.—ANABASIS, Book I. By A. H. (s., J.) 
ALLCROFT, M.A., and F. L. D. RICHARDSON, M.A. 
With Introduction and Notes. ts. gd. 


*With Introduction, Notes. and Complete, Alphabetical Lexicon. 


Complete Educational Catalogue, and separate Catalogue of Class- 
books suitable for Secondary Arye orons post frec on application. 


University Gutorial Press, Lò., 


High Street, New Oxford Street, LONDON, W.C. 2. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


Mr. Fisher for Washington. 

AT the moment of writing, the newspapers are 
announcing, with some degree of confidence, that the 
President of the Board of Education will be transferred 
to the British Embassy at Washington. The news, if 
it turns out to be true, will bereceived with mixed feelings. 
Everybody must recognise that the Washington Em- 
bassy is certain to be a most important centre during 
the critical years that are coming. The peace and well- 
being of the whole world demand that the English- 
speaking nations shall work together to translate into 
reality the ideals of international goodwill, the pre- 
servation of world peace, and the promotion of intel- 
lectual fellowship. To aid in this great task nobody 
is better fitted, by temperament and training, than 
Mr. Fisher. Onanother page of this issue will be found a 
record of the impressions left upon the mind of a 
distinguished American after an interview with him. 
It will be noted that the visitor was attracted especially 
by Mr. Fisher’s directness and freedom from official 
stiffness. These qualities, added to his attainments 
as a scholar and the sane liberalism of his views, will 
make him a most acceptable ambassador in the best 
opinion of America. At the Board of Education his 
work has been by no means completed, but it is suff- 
ciently advanced to justify the hope that a successor 
may be found who will carry it through. He must not 
be a political Minister, however, but an, educationist. 

* * * * * 


Delayed Pensions. 

We hear of severa] instances in which teachers who 
are long past the age of sixty, and are still at work, 
are unable to obtain any satisfactory assurance that 
they will receive any pension under the new Super- 
annuation Act. It is easy to see that there may be a 
technical difficulty in regard to a teacher who had 
passed the retiring age before the Act came into force. 
One possible interpretation of the measure might be 
that a human being can be a teacher only between 
certain ages, just as an insect can be a chrysalis only at 
a certain stage. The teacher's life history would run: 
child, youth, teacher, ex-teacher or angel, just as the 
life history of most insects runs through the stages of 
egg, grub, chrysalis, imago. Such a reading of an Act 
passed for the benefit of teachers would be more ingenious 
than reasonable, and we hope that the Treasury will raise 
no difficulty about paying superannuation to the rela- 
tively small number of teachers who have remained in 
the work beyond the recently determined pension age. 
The number of cases is so small and the rate of mortality 
among teachers over 65 years of age is so high that the 
public funds will not be seriously depleted if the pensions 
are paid forthwith. The policy of the Board of Educa- 
tion on pensions has been marked by liberality and 
freedom from needless fuss over trifles, and this encour- 
ages us to believe that the difficulty we have mentioned 
will be adjusted promptly and generously. 
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Equal Pay. 


The whole question of salaries is affected by the 
women's demand for equal pay. It is a demand which 
must be recognised as essentially just, although in 
meeting it we shall have to deal with the fact that 
our social arrangements have hitherto made the man's 
wages rest on what may be termed a family basis, while 
the woman's pay has been based on the idea of her 
individual needs. The discussion of this question has 
been hampered by the tendency of some of the women 
advocates of equal pay to import into their observations 
a note of sour hostility towards men as such. Provoca- 
tive talk of this kind is having the result of leading 
the men to form associations in self-defence, and instead 
of being able to present a reasoned case with the support 
of all teachers the extremists will find themselves 
obliged to fight alone in the attempt to convince the 
public that their claim should be granted at once, even 
though it is not supported by the main body of teachers. 
The principle of equal pay could be granted at once in 
connexion with the establishment of a minimum 
national scale. All that is required is an arrangement 
by which extra pay is granted in respect of dependents. 
This method has the defect of being rigid and likely to 
place the married man with a family at a grave dis- 
advantage when seeking a post in competition with 
the unencumbered bachelor. In any event, the number 
of men teachers is likely to diminish, and since extra 
pay for dependents is a thing of the remote future, it is 
probable that school authorities will be driven to solve 
the question by economising man power, using men less 
for class teaching and more for directive work. 


* * * * * * 


The Right to Headmasterships. 


In a contemporary educational magazine we note 
a strongly worded protest against the appointment of 
Mr. W. H. Fyfe to the post of Head Master of Christ's 
Hospital. We are told that ‘it would not be difficult 
to cite recent examples of the harm done by the selection 
of men without experience of the life and work of a 
schoolmaster for the headship of important schools." 
Governors are told that “ they should remember their 
responsibility to education," and the possible effect on 
young men of ability of the warning that they should 
not enter a profession in which the prizes often fall to 
outsiders. On reading these comments one would 
imagine that Mr. Fyfe had stepped to the headmaster’s 
desk at Horsham straight from the deck of a man-of-war 
or from the floor of the Stock Exchange. The truth 
is that he comes from Merton College, Oxford, where he 
has been Fellow and Tutor since 1904, and sub-Warden 
since 1911. For two years before 1904 he was Sixth 
Form Master at Radley. His attainments as a scholar 
are beyond dispute, and it is a new doctrine that head- 
masterships are to be reserved strictly for assistant 
masters. They ought certainly to be reserved for 
teachers, but it is contrary to any idea of a united teach- 
ing profession to suggest that teachers are to work only 
along certain appointed grooves. Our contemporary 
says that physicians do not become great surgeons, 
or solicitors, judges. These analogies do not help us. 
It is always possible for a medical or surgical specialist 
to become a general practitioner or vice versa, and more 
than one solicitor has reached the judge’s bench. 


A National Scale of Salaries. 


Local Education Authorities are coming to the con- 
clusion that the only way of escape from the difficulties 
of the salaries question is to have a national scale. 
The Conference of the Association of Education Com- 
mittees has passed a resolution in this sense, and already 
some preliminary approaches towards uniformity have 
been made by agreement among the authorities of 
adjoining areas in several parts of the country. It is 
not easy to understand how a national scale can be 
worked in practice. Assume that a rate is prescribed 
for every teacher, regardless of locality, then it would 
seem certain that teachers would choose Bournemouth 
rather than the Black Country, or St. Annes rather than 
St. Helens. In the less desirable districts it would 
become necessary to offer extra payment, and the so- 
called national scale would be nothing more than a 
minimum scale, based on an extension of the principle 
already adopted by the Board of Education when it 
ordered last year that no certificated man teacher 
should be employed at less than £100 a year. It would 
be possible to carry this order further, and prescribe 
a minimum salary for each year of service in every grade 
of teaching with a minimum maximum to be attained 
after a stated number of years. This device would not 
give us a national scale, however, since it would leave 
the authorities free to bargain against each other in 
the region above the minimum. An approach to a 
solution of the problem might be found by grading towns 
and districts according to their character as residential 
places, the less desirable ones paying salaries above the 
prescribed minimum as a compensation for local dis- 
advantages. This method would rule out any attempt 
to form “combines " of local authorities, such as our 
Primary School Correspondent rightly deprecates. 


* x x * * x 


Private Schools. 


In another part of this issue will be found an article 
on private schools. Those who are responsible for such 
schools should be actively engaged in preparing for the 
consequences of the Education Act and the Teachers' 
Superannuation Act. It is mere folly to suppose that 
things will go on as before. These measures are bound 
to have a far-reaching effect on the private schools. 
That they will have a fatal effect we do not believe, and 
in common with all those who care for the best interests 
of English education, we desire to see a fair field for 
private enterprise as a check to the development of a 
universal state school system, with its many dangers, 
social, political, and educational. It is for the private 
school teachers to bestir themselves. They should act 
promptly and together. Unity of purpose is essential, 
and we commend to the notice of all owners of private 
schools the plan of affiliation which is being started 
by the College of Preceptors. The college aims at 
bringing together all private schools that are doing 
efficient work. By joint action the teachers in such 
schools can undoubtedly exert considerable influence 
on educational administration, especially in regard to 
the recognition of their schools as part of the national 
system of education. Applications for affiliation should 
be addressed to The Secretary, College of Preceptors, 
Bloomsbury Square, London, W.C. 1. 
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« Schematonics."' 


This is not the name of a new and powerful drug or 
explosive, but of a new art, propounded by the “School 
of Eutrophics." We are told that it aims at “ the illus- 
tration of music by gesture in a manner never before 
attempted," the gesture corresponding with “ the 
psychic effect of certain common harmonics ascertained 
from tables mapped out according to certain philo- 
sophical rules." This alluring description means that 
in practice the schematonicist represents a given note, 
such as F or D sharp, and the members of the selected 
team make pretty gestures, presumably appropriate 
to their allotted notes, so that the whole tone scheme 
of the music performed by a band and chorus is trans- 
lated into movement. M. Jaques Dalcroze has ac- 
customed us to the notion of translating musical rhythms 
into movement, but schematonics goes beyond eurhyth- 
mics almost as far as a string quartet goes beyond a 
triangle. The difference is that while eurhythmics does 
bring movement to the aid of musical perception, 
especially in the early stages, schematonics brings move- 
ment in at a point where movement conveys little. 
There is a tendency to exaggerate the interpretative 
value of movement and to try to accomplish by gesture 
things that are accomplished more readily and gracefully 
by other means. We daily expect to hear that some 
active damsel has been capering to and fro in the belief 
that she was giving a superb rendering of a sonnet by 
Keats. From that it will be an easy step to the young 
lady who will appear on the stage and flop expressively 
in various directions in order to tell us that her brother 
has been appointed a junior inspector of schools. Her 
dancing may be admirable, but her message could be 
conveyed so much better in words. 


NATURE STORIES, 


The Adage. 


As everyone knows, the sun bet the wind a week's 
weather that he would make a traveller take off his 
cloak quicker than the wind could. Then the wind 
sprang at the man, and blustered and raved and roared, 
but the man pulled his cloak tighter about him. 


When the wind had done, “Now for the gentle 
persuasion business," said the Sun. He poured his rays 
upon the traveller till the traveller felt uncomfortably 
hot. 

“ Cast not a clout e'er May be out,” said the traveller 
to himself, “ and it isn't the first of June till to-morrow.” 


“ What about my week's weather ? ” asked the Wind 
triumphantly. 


“Oh, take six weeks," said the Sun testily. 
Which helps to explain things. 
H. McK. 


THE FUTURE OF PRIVATE 
SCHOOLS. 


Bv “ SEMIRAMIS OF HAMMERSMITH.” 


IT is now some years since a President of the Board of 
Education blandly told the House of Commons that he 
did not know how many private schools there were in 
England, or how many children attended them, or how 
many teachers worked in them, or indeed anything 
about them, save the fact that they existed. This very 
restricted display of knowledge in regard to an important 
factor in our national education was received with that 
stolid calm which has been engendered in our parlia- 
mentarians after a long experience of the splendid 
ignorance of Ministers. It is not unlikely that some 
members of the House of Commons thought it rather 
clever and decidedly plucky of the head of the Board of 
Education to ride off so gallantly on a candid confession 
of ignorance. It is extremely likely that none of them 
reflected that the confession related to the schools in 
which most of their own children were being educated. 
It is well known, of course, that our statesmen have 
hitherto shown very little personal faith in our State 
schools, preferring to send their sons and daughters to 
institutions which are not state-aided nor even named 
on the Board's '' List of Efficient Secondary Schools." 


This last consideration did not serve to prevent the 
same debonair President from indulging in a cheap 
gibe against private schools. A reputation for being a 
“jolly good fellow ’’ has sometimes the disadvantage of 
making a man determined to be “ jolly " even at the 
expense of good fellowship, and certainly the jest was 
hardly appropriate from one who had confessed to an 
abysmal ignorance of private schools. Unfortunately 
it was in harmony with the general attitude of our educa- 
tional administrators towards private schools. They 
have refused to “ recognise " them, not only in the official 
sense of merely ignoring their existence and pretending 
that they were not there, but also in the manner of the 
superior lady in the suburbs with a great uncle in the 
Army. Such high-born dames do not merely ignore 
their less fortunate neighbours: they sneer at them, 
administering not only the cut, which is meant to be 
painful, but the '' sniff-cut,’’ which is meant to be deadly. 


The present position of secondary education in 
England makes it impossible to ignore the private 
schools. Everywhere the State secondary schools 
are full, and in the aggregate many thousands of children 
are vainly trying to obtain schooling beyond the primary 
stage. The State primary schools are also filled to the 
limit of their capacity, and are confronted moreover 
with the problem of finding teachers, yet the school 
attendance laws remain in force, and recent legislation 
has extended their scope by compelling the full time 
attendance of all children up to the age of fourteen 
orover. Itis becoming evident that the State machinery 
for education must either be greatly extended or else 
break down under its new tasks. Immediate extension 
is hampered by the difficulty of providing new buildings, 
recruiting teachers, and dealing with the many questions 
relating to the new continuation schools. 

The plain man would have supposed that under such 


circumstances great care would have been taken to 
preserve and encourage every kind of school that could 
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be regarded as efficient. Had his opinion been invited 
he would probably have urged that where private 
persons had launched capital and energy in providing 
schools their efforts should be recognised for at least 
as much as they were found to be worth when their 
work was duly assessed. In other words, he would 
have suggested that although privately conducted 
schools do not form part of the state system, they should 
nevertheless be accepted as part of the national system. 
If our plain man happened to be a political philosopher 
he would justify his opinion by reminding us that the 
nation is a bigger thing than the state, and he would 
have found examples in recent history of the mischief 
which ensues when a state system is placed on a pedestal 
and worshipped as an end in itself, or when official 
symmetry is mistaken for national well-being. 


This attitude would be met by the record of recent 
legislative and administrative action, including the 
establishment of advanced courses in selected state 
secondary schools, the provision that children over 14 
are to be exempt from attendance at new continuation 
schools only when they are shown to be under efficient 
instruction as defined in the last resort by the Board 
of Education. Last, and most important of all, would 
be the fact that while teachers working in state schools 
are thereby gaining credit for a pension at the age of 
60, teachers in non-state schools are excluded from 
superannuation, however well qualified they may be 
and however uscful to the community their work. 
The pension, in fact, reaches the teacher vza the school, 
and for the young teacher ordinary prudence demands 
that he shall seek service in a state school and remain 
there as long as possible. This will affect the private 
schools in the gravest manner, since it will make it 
extremely difficult for them to secure teachers. Thus 
we see that the recent developments of the state system 
have the effect of imposing on the private schools a 
two-fold disability ; pupils are discouraged from attend- 
ing them, and teachers are penalised for serving in them. 
It should be noted, moreover, that these disabilities 
have been imposed before any enquiry has been made 
as to the number and efficiency of the schools affected. 
Official knowledge concerning them has not progressed 
beyond .the ministerial ignorance already described. 
Apparently it is known that some private schools are 
not satisfactory. This is enough to bring all private 
schools under the ban. Your high-born dame does not 
discriminate. All the “lower orders” are idle and 
drunken, their wives thriftless, and their daughters 
difficult to train as parlour-maids. ‘“‘ Take my word 
for it, Sammy, the poor in a loomp is bad." 


Now this tempcr of mind is unjust, and indeed foolish ; 
unjust because of the manifest unfairness of condemning 
things and people of which we know little, and foolish 
because we cannot do without the objects of our con- 
demnation. The private school is a fact ; its work goes 
on and will go on ; we cannot dispense with it for the 
sufficient reason that we have no state machinery to 
replace it. Under these circumstances what ought to 
be the future of the private school ? In the first place 
the enquiry prescribed by the Education Act of 1918 
ought to be carried out with all possible speed, accom- 
panied or followed speedily by a sympathetic inspection ; 
sympathetic, that is, as distinct from hostile—an 
inspection made on the assumption that the schools arc 
in fact supplying a need. Some will be found to be 


supplying it very inadequately, but it will be unwise to 
condemn them off-hand. A better course will be to give 
counsel and suggestions for improvement, always 
remembering that a small school may be quite good 
and that teachers may be efficient in practice although 
their technical qualifications are not very high. These 
points apply especially to private schools of the primary 
type, such as are concerned only with pupils under 
12 or 13. Even in the state system there are many 
primary schools which have under fifty pupils, and in 
the state schools there are some fifty thousand teachers 
whose qualifications do not rank higher than a University 
matriculation examination. There ought to be a clear 
distinction made between private schools of different 
types. There are private nursery schools, private 
primary and preparatory schools, and private secondary 
schools. Each type ought to be efficient for its task, 
but it is not necessary to demand that every private 
school shall fulfil the requirements of a fully-equipped 
secondary school. It is fair to ask that every school 
shall have a due proportion of its staff well equipped for 
the work which the school attempts. On the other hand 
it is fair to offer to teachers working in private schools 
the same facilities for professional training as are offered 
to those working in state schools. 


We must never forget that private schools are a fact. 
They exist in spite of official ignorance, and will continue 
to exist in spite of official neglect. Children attend 
them, and the public welfare demands that those 
children shall be taught by teachers who are encouraged 
by the feeling that they are performing a public service. 
The future of the private schools depends mainly on 
the extent to which those who teach in them are made 
a real part of the teaching service of the country. They 
should be placed on the same footing as other teachers 
in respect of opportunities for professional training, 
for exercising their craft under proper conditions, and 
for enjoying that measure of public recognition which 
is implied in an adequate pension. The right and just 
policy is to regard the national system of education as 
made up broadly of two elements, state schools and 
private schools, with perhaps an intermediate class of 
semi-private schools, such as are controlled directly bv 
bodies of governors. As for the teachers, the conception 
of a united teaching profession demands that teachers 
working in private schools shall not be handicapped or 
penalised. They are ministering to a public demand 
which the state schools cannot satisfy, and it is grievously 
unfair to treat them as if they were “in the loomp " 
unworthy of recognition. 


Examination for Art Teachers. 


The Board of Education give notice that they will hold at 
approved centres on the 15th July next, at 10-30 a.m. to 1-30 
p.m., an examination in the Principles of Teaching and School 
Management. The examination will be based upon the syllabus 
published in Appendix C to Rules 109, and will be open to persons 
who have satistied the requirements of those rules. As regards 
paragraph 4 (a) of those rules, unless exempted under paragraph 
4 (b), they must have already completed or be completing on or 
before the 31st July, 1919, an approved course of training in the 
Principles and Practice of Teaching at an Institution recognised 
by the Board for the purpose. 

Applications to attend the examination must be sent through 
the Managers of the Institution on the prescribed form (792 T.) 
so as to reach the Secretary, Board of Education, South Ken- 
sington, London, S.W. 7, not later than the 21st June. 

A fee of 3s. 6d. will be charged to each candidate for this 
examination, and must accompany the form of application. 
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“THE EDUCATION OF BRITISH 
DEMOCRACY. 


'An American View of Mr. Fisher. 


By DR. ALEXANDER IRVINE. 
Author of ' My Lady of the Chimney Corner." 


I saw two men together in Mr. Fisher's office at White- 
hall: The Right Honourable Herbert Fisher, M.P., the 
British Minister of Education, and Judge Henry Neil, 
the American Minister of Mothers’ Pensions. The 
American was so astounded at what he heard that he 
utilised the time in making sure that he had heard 
aright. The men presented a strange contrast in manner, 
in physical make-up, and in personality. Mr. Fisher is 
rather tall, lithe, well-knit, and athletic. The Judge is 
rotund, heavy, and alert. Mr. Fisher is an Oxford man, 
but the man is more in evidence than the hall-mark of 
an institution. His English is plain. There are no 
secondary sounds, no frills, no affectation either in 
speech, or manner, or dress ; a serious man, possessed 
of a purpose that works towards its objective as true 
as the movements of a piston rod. Mr. Fisher sat like 
a judge. The Judge sat like—well, like a Minister of 
Education or something. 

“What do you mean by education?” asked Mr. 
Fisher. That was what we went there to find out, and 
the question was adroitly answered by repeating it. 

“ Education," repeated the Minister, “ is not merely 
reading, writing, and arithmetic. It is these, but it is 
infinitely more. It is teaching people how to enjoy 
leisure." That startled the Judge. There was nothing 
new in it. I had heard it before, thundered from a 
soap-box by a proletarian street orator, but to hear it 
calmly spoken in Whitehall by a Minister of the Crown 
was something I had not hoped to hear in this incarna- 
tion. The Judge could hardly believe his ears, and had 
it repeated. 

“ The demand for more leisure becomes more pressing 
every year," Mr. Fisher continued, “ and rightly so. 
Millions of people get very little out of life. The Greek 
word for school means leisure. The school, rightly 
conducted, should be a preparation not merely to earn 
a living but to get equipment for life in its fulness.” 

Whatever an American may think of higher education 
in England, he cannot have a very high opinion of 
its primary and preparatory stages. England is now 
. Struggling with the problem from which America 
emerged fifty years ago. But there is nothing in the 
vision of the American educationist higher than the 
ideal expressed by Mr. Fisher. It stands in strange 
contrast to the view of popular education held by 
Lord Salisbury, who tried to kill the Education Bill 
of 1870 by the declaration “ Pass this Bill and you will 
make England a nation of infidels.” A wide gulf 
yawns between Salisbury and Fisher. Mr. Fisher is 
an Oxford man who ably represents the new conscience 
in education. His Children’s Charter may not go far 
enough, but as far as it goes it carries with it the support 
of the Church, the Lords and the Commons. Better 
to carry that array of support than to wreck it by 

going very far ahead of opinion. 

“ Ican work twelve hours a day,” he said, in enlarging 

on the topic, “ but I like my work. If I were part of a 
machine I would probably feel that eight hours con- 
stituted a very hard day's work." 


“ What is the nature of the opposition to your Bill ? ” 
I asked. 

Here Mr. Fisher was evidently reserved.  '' There is 
little specific opposition," he said, “ but of course the 
cotton trades will be affected and will have to make 
readjustments." 

If the cotton trade of England is anything like the 
cotton trade of the United States, the opposition will 
be “specific " enough. Gladstone believed in education 
very much as Dr. Johnson believed in democracy. 
He believed it was something to be struggled for, and 
deprecated any interference of the State in the struggle. 
Dr. Johnson thought democracy was a good thing for 
everybody except Americans. As a matter of fact, 
the long procession of Education Bills in England have 
received their death blow one after another from the 
hidden hand of business interests. But Mr. Fisher 
comes into the fight with a backing none of his prede- 
cessors possessed. He has the support of the Churches, 
the Lords, and the Commons ; but greater than all these 
combined is the strong backing of the English people, and 
that 1s a factor no Government can afford to ignore. 

" How about the feeding of hungry children ? " 


Judge Neil asked. 


“ The present law is quite adequate for the present," 
he said; “ Wealth has never in the history of England 
been so equally distributed. I was in a school of 500 
scholars the other day, and of that number only 20 
took advantage of the free lunch provided. The others 
preferred to go home, where they probably had a better 
one.” 

“ Is there any charge made for these luncheons ? ” 

“ None whatever.” 

. “ I was in a school in Scotland not long ago," Judge 
Neil said, “and while the luncheon provided was 
supposed to be free, I noticed that the children were 
made to feel that they should pay for it—and in fact 
many of them did." 

“You would not find that condition in England,” 
Mr. Fisher replied. . 

"In the continuation schools, do you foresee 
any difficulty in carrying out the provisions of the new 
law? How, for instance, can you prevent employers 
from arranging night schools, which would involve 
children working both night and day ? " Uncle Remus' 
recipe for rabbit pie occurred to me: '' Fust you catch 
a nice fat rabbit." No such misgiving seems to be in the 
mind of the Minister, however, for he answered offhand : 

“ The Bill provides for 320 hours a year for children 
over fourteen. Those hours may occupy an hour a day, 
or a whole day in a week, but no school work will be 
permitted between 7 p.m. and 8 a.m." 

“ And it will be left to the local authorities whether 
they feed the children or not? " 

“ Yes, that is the situation ; there has been very little 
difficulty in persuading the local authorities in these 
matters, and I contemplate none in the future." 

In looking over the Children's Charter I found an 
attractive provision in Clause 20. 

It provides for children who live at a distance, and who 
are hampered by exceptional circumstances. In order 
to give such children equal facilities with the others, the 
local authorities are empowered to provide board and 
lodging, either of a temporary or permanent character. 
This is but one of many features that distinguish 
the Bill from allits predecessors. It is more democratic, 
more comprehensive, more far-reaching. It provides 
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for national oversight, national direction, compulsory 
attendance, medical inspection, and physical training. 
It makes it slightly more worth while for teachers who 
not infrequently compare their salaries with the wages of 
school janitors. Some of the children who went from 
school to make shells get more money than the mistresses 
and masters of the schools they left. 

The Bill is not overloaded. It leaves much to be 
desired. It is a democratic foundation for a national 
system of education. It hardly touches the curriculum at 
all. That will have to be dealt with. I know one of the 
largest schools in England which has not the slightest 
suggestion in its curriculum about English Literature, 
nor are any modern ideas of education tolerated there. 
The children are crammed and drilled to pass examina- 
tion, without much regard to modern ideas, modern 
life, or individuality. The reputation of the staff is 
everything, the life of the children nothing. A teacher 
coming out of college full of enthusiasm for larger 
things is frozen into silence before he has been there long. 
If that is true of a large school in the London area, what 
must happen in thousands of smaller schools ? 

" Some opposition has been manifested by local 
authorities," Neil said. “Do you think it will grow ? 

“The Bill naturally necessitates changes all round, 
but we have carefully considered them all in the light 
of efficiency. I don't think that local authorities will 
in any way retard the working of the Bill." 

The changes necessitated by the Bill quite measurably 
affect local school committees. Every committee is 
an opportunity not only for service more or less useful, 
but also for social prominence or political power. To 
take education in any degree out of the hands of amateurs 
and put it in the hands of experts will invite opposition. 
In a school not far from London the teachers are in 
the habit of teaching the children how to make the correct 
curves in the conventional and reverential curtsey to a 
titled lady on the board when she visits the school. 
À new and democratic teacher refused to divert her class 
from Xs work for something she imagined England had 
outgrown. The lady reminded her that her class was 
the only one in the school that failed to pay '' proper 
respect " when she entered. The teacher politely 
disputed the lady's right and stood her ground. 

This sort of incident.may be negligible, but it is a 
sidelight on the tenacity with which boards will cling 
to their little prerogatives. 

As significant as the Bill itself is the fact that a man 
of such broad scope and clear vision is firmly seated 
in the chair of Education. How much Mr. Fisher has 
been in personal touch with democratic movements 
I do not know, but that his has not been “ the passion- 
ate pursuit of passionless knowledge ” is abundantly 
demonstrated in all he does. Whatever the future of 
the Bill may be, the friends of education may rest assured 
that the interests of the children of England and Wales 
are safe in his hands. 

He is the embodiment of the new conscience, and of 
the many new and helpful things that have come out 
of the cataclysm, as compensation for colossal sacrifices, 
the Children's Charter and its author are certainly 
among the best. 

“ What do you think ? " asked my companion, as we 
went out into the darkness of Parliament Street. 

“ I think," I replied, “ that England is not as hard 
up for Prime Ministers as I thought she was before 
I went into that office." 


CAN THESE BONES LIVE? 


By DAVID SOMERVELL. 


IV .—English Literature. 


As regards this subject, probably the most important 
of all, achievement has fallen short of aim so hopelessly 
that we are in danger of forgetting what the aim was. 
The aim was, and indeed Is, to cultivate the taste for 
abundant, enjoyable, and intelligent reading. I call 
this the most important of all educational undertakings 
because this ' English literature teaching ' so-called is, 
or ought to be, the fashioning of an instrument whereby 
all branches of humane study will be naturally carried 
on when the vigilance of the school master is over and 
done with. For it is a great mistake to think of “ English 
Literature" as limited to poetry, belles-lettres, and the 
more exquisite types of fiction. English literature is 
the great library of all good books on all subjects. 

Now the cultivation of a taste is clearly not a matter 
for compulsion. We are trying to evoke the '* will to 
read." If you take a class and set them down two hours 
a week to the detailed study of a classic two centuries 
old, full of suitable “ difficulties," and furnished with 
even more suitable “ notes," you may or may not be 
doing something sensible, but you are not evoking the 
wil to read. The pastime of studying class-wise, 
under the eye and amidst the comments of the teacher, 
a “text with notes” bears no resemblance to the reading 
of books as ordinarily understood. It resembles nothing 
so much as the painful though wholesome discipline of 
deciphering a foreign language. It is in fact an exercise 
modelled thereon. The explanation of our so-called 
English literature teaching is that the subject is a new 
one and it was undertaken in the first instance by the 
classical masters, who fixed the type of teaching by 
the only standards familiar to them. Virgil was prepared 
and conned in minute sections with the aid of Sidgwick ; 
so must Shakespeare be prepared and conned in only 
slighter larger sections, with the aid of Brown, Jones, 
and Robinson, or whoever, unknown to me, edit the 
‘school editions " of his plays. 

But this is to make English literature a purposeless 
oppression, easier to do, but for that very reason even 
less attractive than a foreign language. There is some- 
thing to be said for the remark attributed to Mr. Balfour 
when, many years ago, an indignant person pointed out 
to him that English literature was entirely neglected 
in our schools. ‘‘ Well, thank goodness," said Mr. 
Balfour, “ that on that at least the schoolmaster has 
not yet laid his blighting hand ? ” 

School is the natural and proper place for being 
taught languages and sciences, for listening to the master 
and answering his questions, for writing exercises and 
the like: it is not a natural place for reading, nor is 
reading naturally done by platoons, but individually. 
The only value of English literature teaching in school 
is in its bearing on English literature out of school. 
At present there seems to be no relation recognised 
between in school and out of school reading. The 
phenomena are best studied at a boarding school, 
because there the out of school arrangements are far 
more completely within the schoolmaster's control, and 
therefore within his responsibility. 
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Take the Libraries. There are two sorts of libraries : 
the School Library and the House Library. The School 
Library is often an excellent place within limits. It is 
apt to be a bit out of date and to represent the tastes 
and interests of a middle-aged man rather tlian a young 
man or a boy ; but still, it will contain a fair assortment 
of books. Yetit seems hardly ever used as an apparatus 
of teaching. No masters guide the boys about it ; 
many of them, to tell the truth, hardly ever enter it. 
Only the most senior boys are allowed to take books out 
to read in their houses in the long winter evenings. 
There is no Boys' Committee to discuss with the librarian 
the purchase of new books and to learn from him some- 
thing of the fascination of watching for reviews and 
publishers’ advertisements. 

If the School Library is apt to be too high-browed, 
the House Libraries are mostly frankly Philistine. The 
tastes of an unregenerate democracy are mainly catered 
for. A clever boy will perhaps be made librarian: 
he will want to buy some Meredith, Hardy, Shaw, or 
perhaps Lowes Dickinson, Graham Wallas, or G. H. D. 
Cole. As likely as not the House-master will tell him 
that newspapers, Ian Hay, and Ethel Dell have used 
up all the money: also somebody has played the fool 
with the House piano, and that is always repaired out 
of the Library subs. '' Besides," he'll add genially, 
‘nobody in the House but you and Ross, and possibly 
Johnstone, wants books of that kind." Then he'll slip 
on his gown and hurry out to give an English Literature 
lesson. 

Now, how are we to proceed? We are to evoke a 
taste, and the only way to begin is to base ourselves on 
such taste as the boys have to begin with. The teaching 
unit is the form. All the boys in the form have probably 
different tastes. So they must all read different books. 
The best plan is to set apart about three periods a week 
in which the boys simply bring what books they please 
into school and read away at will. The arrangement 
is economically sound, and kills two birds with one stone, 
for that most important educational instrument, the 
weekly English essay, will only attain its full value 
when each boy's essay is given from five to twenty 
minutes' individual attention in a téte-à-téte between 
boy and master. Thus, during the three reading hours, 
each boy comes up in turn and has his essay corrected. 

I said, let them read any book they please. A little 
tact, a little judicious scorn, will help to raise the level 
rapidly, if the boys respect the master. If they don't, 
of course, nothing is any good. Magazines should no 
doubt be taboo ; apart from that, the scheme will work 
much better on the voluntary basis than those who have 
not tried it could suppose. You will be surprised at 
the unexpected directions in which good taste shows itself 
After all, one of the reasons why boys read mainly the 
lightest rubbish in their studies is that study life is so 
disturbed and disturbing. The cloistral calm of the 
class room with a master who neither talks nor sets a 
task will work wonders. 

Once the scheme has got going, any capable master 
will develop it on his own lines. 

What is the place of **class-work ” in English literature 
teaching ? The golden rule is, only bring into the class 
Toom for purposes of reading aloud such works as gain 
by the procedure. The obvious resource is plays, ancient 

and modern, Shakespeare, Sheridan, Shaw, and Gilbert 
Murray’s Euripides and the rest. They should be read 
In parts. The readers should stand up before the class, 
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observe entries and exits, and (within limits) stage 
directions. The master disappears to the back of the 
class room. The King sits at the master's desk; the 
Queen sits beside him on the inverted waste-paper 
basket. The others stand. Possibly your room has a 
good hiding place for Polonius : mine had, and he used 
to sneeze or scrape the ground with his feet at the critical 
point in Act III, Scene I, and thus drive Hamlet from 
poetry to prose and worse. Choose the best readers 
for the big parts, and keep them at it. It is not 
favouritism : boys are not fools, and prefer listening to 
a good reader. And you can tell them—what is true— 
that the better the reading, the less time you will have 
to take up “explaining " between the scenes. 

As for lyric poetry, you should read it aloud now and 
then yourself, unless one or two of your boys reads 
better than you do. 

Repetition ? It is a vexed question. My own view 
is in favour of it ; but you should set very small amounts 
—-a sonnet or its equivalent is enough for any middle 
form—and expect it to be known perfectly. Then it 
will not be a burden overnight nor a horror and a 
desecration the next morning. 


CHRONICLE OF EDUCATION. 


I5 May.—General Meeting of the British and Foreign School 
Societ y. 


22 May.—Annual Meeting of the Parents' National Education 
Union. Address by Sir Frederic Kenyon on “ The Use 
and Charm of Museums.” 


28 May.—Educational Conference at Harrod's Stores, Lord 
Leverhulme presiding. Formation of The Association 
for the Advancement of Education in Industry and 
Commerce. 


29 May.—Address by Mr. Fisher to the above-mentioned 
Association. Defence of Works Schools, with a plea for 
broad-minded pioneer work in Continuation Education. 
They must not take a narrow view of Education. 
Teachers were required who could train young people in 
the discipline, duties, and responsibilities of citizens. He 
believed that a solution of the difficulties between capital 
and Labour would be found, not in wages alone, but in 
the improvement of the general atmosphere, due to a 
spread of knowledge among workers. 


29 May.—Reception of Czecho-Slovak teachers at the London 
Day Training College. 


30 May.—Meeting of the University of London Graduates’ 
Association. Resolution of protest against any attempt to 
concentrate the University institutions in Bloomsbury 
Annual Meeting of the Association of Assistant Mistresses 
at Sheffield, Miss C. L. Lawrie (Cheltenham) presiding. 


7 June.—Meeting of British Esperanto Congress at Liverpool. 


9 June.—Conference of Association of Teachers in Technical 
Institutions at Liverpool. 


II June.—Conference of National Association of Head Teachers 
at Birmingham. 


I3 June.—Conference of Association of Head Mistresses at 
Birmingham. Miss Reta Oldham, O.B.E., M.A., pre- 
siding. 


COMING EVENTS. 


17 June.—Annual Meeting of the British Science Guild at 
. Goldsmith's College, New Cross, Lord Sydenham pre- 
siding. Addresses by Major-General Seely, Sir Joseph J. 
Thomson, and Sir Robert Hadfield. 
20 June.—Anniversary Dinner of the College of Preceptors at 
the Connaught Rooms, Great Queen Street, W.C.2, 
Sir Philip Magnus, Bart., M.P., President of the College, 
in the chair. 


Me — HB 
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SUBJECTS AND METHODS. 


Nursery Schools.. 


A Paper vead by Miss M. E. Williams (Head Mistress of the 
Moat Road Council Infants’ School, Leicester) to the 
Leicester Head Teachers’ Association. 


At no period in the world's history has the problem of Recon- 
struction so filled the minds of thinking people as the present. 
In drawing up his Bill, Mr. Fisher probably had in his mind the 
great and important part which the next generation will play 
in Reconstruction— political, social, and moral. To fit the 
children for the task which lies before them, their school career 
should not only be improved, it should be extended—at the end 
by the Continuation School, and at the beginning by the Nursery 
School. 

It is suggested that Nursery Schools should be established 
for children from two to six years of age, and, although no 
definition is given it is quite clear that a Nursery School is not 
intended to be an Elementary School or a part of an Elementary 
School. Some people are inclined to think that “ School ” is 
an unfortunate name, for an ideal Nursery School should be 
like a home, and not in any way like a school, particularly as 
regards building and furniture. Some of those which have 
already been established go by the name of “ Free Kinder- 
gartens '' or '' Child Gardens,” but, as far as I have been able to 
discover, there are not at present more than a dozen or so in 
existence. Perhaps the one which is best known is the one 
started in Edinburgh by Miss Lileen Hardy in 1906. A full 
account of this is given in her book, '' The Diary of a Free 
Kinder-Garten.”’ 

May I give a short account of a day’s work in this free Kinder- 
Garten. First I might mention that the room taken was an old 
Mission Hall in a very poor part of the city. There was a piece 
of waste land outside the back door, but this was covered with 
all sorts of rubbish. With the help of a few young men this was 
cleared, and was very soon converted into a very real garden 
for these slum children, who, as Miss Hardy says, did not even 
know what grass was. After two years in the Mission Hall 
a house was taken in a street near by, and the work of the 
“ Child Garden " was carried on there. : 

At 9-15 a.m. the children assemble. They scrape their shoes, 
hang up their hats, and a school pinafore is donned. Each child 
knows its own peg by the picture-postcard pasted above it. 
They next go to the bath-room for tooth-brushing, and after 
that they are examined by the District Nurse, who administers 
emulsion or chemical food when necessary, and inspects the 
children for symptoms of any infectious disease. During this 
time they are encouraged to talk about anything which interests 
them, and, when all are ready, they pass into the main room 
to sing '" Good-morning ” greetings. 

Next comes '' Home Lore," which consists of polishing the 
brass, giving fresh water to the flowers, feeding the canaries, 
doves and pigeons, dusting chairs, tidying dolls' cradles, etc. 
At 10 o'clock they assemble for prayers, and after the roll call 
all sit down for Nature Talk, Finger Plays, or Picture Books. 
The children are taught to use their hands in many ways, such 
as in clay-modelling or sewing, and the older ones learn to read 
and write when they wish to do so. At 10-15 they have various 
games and movements, with training in good physical habits. 

The special helpers, or monitors, in the meantime spread the 
table-cloths, and cach child is given a little plate and mug, and 
all sit down to eat their lunch which they brought from home. 
This affords an opportunity for training in good manners. After 
lunch, they have free play in the garden, then Kinder-Garten 
work, followed by dinner, which is provided at a penny a day. 
This is followed by more play, and when this is over the children 
all rest on low folding stretchers, each being provided with his 
own pillow and blanket——out of doors in summer and in a 
darkened room in winter. 

At 3-15 the children are dismissed, but they re-assemble for 
play at 4-30, and are joined by the old scholars who have been 
to the Council School. Organised games and little dances hold 
sway for half the time, and then the children play spontaneously 
with toys or act simple dramas of their own devising till it is time 
to go home. In the families which have responded to the 
influence of the School, bed follows at once, and the day has 
been well occupied with a minimum of street life and under 
conditions which cannot fail to be for the betterment of the 
children. 

In London free Kinder-Gartens have been worked on similar 
lines. Houses of three storeys with the usual basement—and 


of course a garden—have been taken, and each accommodates 
from 40 to 50 children. Here we are still nearer to the home, 
for the children have the free run of the house. They are quite 
free to go down to the basement to interview the housekeeper, 
or up to the dormitories to fix up or put away the small cots 
in which they sleep every afternoon. In fact, they do this as 
a part of the day's routine, and are not helped any more than 
is absolutely necessary. 

In Birmingham two free Kinder-Gartens have been in existence 
for some years. Each is quite small, having only about 20 
pupils, who pay a small fee. A trained teacher is in charge, 
assisted by a young girl, and the work is carried on in a pleasant 
room with a garden attached. 

In Manchester there are Day Nurseries in various districts, 
and I have heard that it is the intention of the Education 
Committee to develop the work, so that it is very probable that 
Nursery Schools will be started before long. 


In Bradford they have done much for Infant Welfare, but there 
are no Nursery Schools at present. It is thought, however, 
that they will be established and that they will be attached 
to the Infant Schools. They have already hammocks in some 
of the babies' rooms, and the children sleep in these for two periods 
during the day. 

It is evident that Nursery Schools are intended to be a link 
between Infant Welfare work and thc Elementary School. 
When they are established, the attendance should be free and 
optional. At what age, then, should a child be admitted, and 
at what age should he pass on to the Elementary School? Miss 
Margaret Macmillan thinks that the Nursery School age begins 
at one and ends at seven. It is generally agreed, however, 
that up to the age of three a child needs not a teacher, but— 
failing the mother—a nurse, so perhaps the most suitable age for 
entering would be three. 

Again, Miss Macmillan very strongly objects to the child 
leaving at five. The question is—At what age is a child ready, 
physically and mentally, for learning to read, to write, and to 
calculate ? Of course it varies very much, but most experts 
have agreed that it is nearer to the sixth birthday than the fifth, 
and in some cases it is delayed till towards the seventh. If the 
children are retained in the Nursery School until they are 
between five and six, it means that, in time, the Infant Schools, 
as such, will cease to exist, and will become Junior Schools. 
It is almost certain, however, that, for the present, no changes 
will be made in some schools, and that they will continue to work 
on the same lines. It is in the slum districts that changes should 
be made first, and naturally they must be to some extent experi- 
mental. 

Miss Macmillan feels that the ideal Nursery School should not 
be a strange house, but an annexe of preferably a garden opening 
on twenty or forty back yards. This might be possible in some 
districts, but we are concerned with what might be done in 
Leicester. One has only to pay a visit to one of the schools 
in any of the poor parts of the town to realise that something 
should be done for these small children. We know that much has 
been done for their happiness and comfort during the last few 
years, for the change in the methods in Infant Schools has been 
almost revolutionary, but the buildings and furniture remain 
very nearly the same. 

Would it not be possible for three or four houses near the 
schools to be converted into one by means of doors of com- 
munication, and the backyards into a garden ? The houses 
need not be altered if they were thoroughly cleaned, decorated, 
and provided with furniture suitable for young children—small 
chairs, tables, cupboards, and cots or hammocks. Or, failing 
this, are there larger houses standing empty which might be 
utilised ? At one time these were to be seen not far away from 
some of the poor schools. It has also been suggested that it 
might be possible to secure a plot in one of the parks, have 
shelters erected, and start an open-air Nursery School for 
delicate children. 

With these thoughts regarding buildings we will pass on to 
the staffing of a Nursery School. It is most important that the 
Head should be a trained and qualified teacher. She may, with 
her assistants, have charge of 40, 50, 70, or even more children, 
and, if they are to be happy together, free to develop physically, 
morally, and mentally, they must be in charge of an expert. 
The outlook of a Nursery School teacher must be that oí an 
educationist. She must be equipped to deal with the physical 
care of the children with absolute success and efficiency, but, 
beyond that, she must know how to deal with the intellectual 
and spiritual life which is awake and calls for care and wisdom 
if it is to be fostered and develop fully. It is a healthy body 
and a healthy mind which constitute the perfect whole. A 
teacher may be, and often is, a nurse, but a nurse is seldom Or 
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never a teacher ; so it would be quite sufficient if a nurse visited 
the school each day under the scheme of the School Medical 
Service, as, of course, the children would be under the supervision 
of the Medical Officer. 

In addition to the head teacher there should be an assistant 
to every 30 children, with probationers or nurse-teachers to 
help. These probationers should have a real love for children, 
be at least seventeen years old, have a certificate of good health 
and a strong '' sense of vocation." The head teacher would train 
them for a time, and there is little doubt that the Training 
Colleges will do their part in arranging a special course for 
Nursery School teachers. There are at present two colleges 
which arc specialising in this work—Gipsy Hill and the Mather 
Kinder-Garten College. 

For the sake of both children and teachers the connection 
between the Nursery School and the Elementary School should be 
maintained, and teachers should be able to pass from one to the 
other. The staff of the existing schools should be drawn upon 
to supply the need which is coming. There are some teachers 
now in the Infant Schools whose sympathies lie rather with 
instructional methods, and these would find their home, not in 
the Nursery School, but in the Junior School. To others, who 
wish to realise their own ideals and to foster the unfolding of 
the child's mind along the lines of its own interests and motives. 
the call of the Nursery School would come. 

Now with regard to the work of the Nursery School. The 
most important thing is that there should be the right atmosphere, 
spiritual and moral. The early years of a child's life are the 
most impressionable, his memory is most tenacious, he is quick 
to imitate and is constantly forming habits. To direct these 
aright and to foster their growth should be one of the first aims 
of the Nursery School, side by side with the care of the physical 
well-being. There should be free discipline, free choice of pur- 
suits, opportunities for free development on individual lines. 
There should be no formal lessons and no formal training in 
reading, writing, or calculating, neither should there be any set 
standards of proficiency to which the children are expected to 
attain. Each school should be small enough to give an atmo- 
sphere of the happiest kind of family life, and should aim at 
fostering in the little inmates a love of beauty and order and a 
keen interest in animals and growing things. 

No doubt all are aware that in the Education Bill power is 
conferred on Education Authorities to aid or provide Nurserv 
Schools for children from two to six vears of age, and Mr. Fisher 
expressed the view that it was a valuable power, and he hoped 
it would be freely used. 

Miss Margaret Macmillan, who, as vou know, is an idealist 
and an authority on the subject, expressed her opinion at the 
conference on New Ideals in Education in the following words : 
'" Given a really efficient system of Nursery Schools in this 
country, the whole of the educational and social fabric must feel 
its influence. For it will be under them a good foundation, 
a rock that cannot be shaken, a well-spring of sweet and un- 
polluted life, of living water of humanity that cannot fail.” 


The Secondary School Teachers' War Relief Fund. 


The secretary of this fund has issued an urgent appeal for 
additional support. The invested capital amounts to £6,837, 
an amount which the actuary's report states to be quite inade- 
quate to provide for the objects of the fund. These include the 
supplementing of the pensions and allowances of teachers who 
have served as soldiers, sailors, or nurses, and to provide for the 
dependents of those who have been disabled or killed on war 
service. The money is being disbursed with great care, chiefly in 
emergency grants to cover immediate necessitics, in the pavment 
of outstanding obligations after enquiry, in the supplementing of 
pensions and allowances, in grants to dependents who cannot 
claim a Government gratuity, and in providing for the education 
of orphan children. 

On present cases alone the sums collected so far show a deficit 
of £889. Provision is required for new cases, and the Committee 
ask for a further capital sum of £1,500. Before the Armistice 
was signed, contributions were received at the rate of /260 a 
month. Now they have fallen to about /140. We feel confident 
that when Secondary School Teachers understand that the total 
amount subscribed to this fund is so far only /8,081, and that by 
raising this amount to /10,000 they can relieve the distress of the 
families and children of their former colleagues, there will be no 
need for further appeals. Subscriptions should be sent at once 
to the Honorary Treasurer, Mr. J. Hart-Smith, A.R.C.S., The 
County Secondary School, Battersea, London, S.W. 11. 


BLUE BOOK SUMMARY. 


Report of the Board of Education, 1917-18. 


The Report of the Board for the year 1917-18 has becn issued. 
During the year under review there was a net decrease of 13 in 
the number of ordinary public elementary schools in England, 
reducing the total to 19,043. These were composed of 7,374 
Council schools, with accommodation for 3,879,932, and 11,069 
Voluntary schools, with accommodation for 2,033,067, ora total 
accommodation of 6,512,999. There were 30 higher elementary 
schools with 7,874 scholars on the register, and 435 special school 
with accommodation for 32,930. The total number of scholars 
on January 31 for England was 5,499,832, and the average 
attendance was 4,782.597. 

The total number of efficient secondary schools in England 
was 1,073, with 242,024 pupils, both schools and pupils showing 
substantial increases over previous years. 

The Report gives an interesting record of the war activities 
of the schools. In the war savings movement 14,000 elementary 
schools took part. ‘The record is held in a Welsh county, where 
32 schools received subscriptions ranging from £3,000 to £10,000 
each. The individual school record, however, belongs to the 
Midlands, where one school invested {11,217 in War Savings 
Certificates, an average of over {100 a week. A South Wales 
school sold 3,000 certificates during ' Tank Weck," and a 
school in a South-Eastern county invested {2,105 during the 
local “ War Weapons Week.” 

In connection with instruction in gardening 806 new gardens 
were established throughout the country, putting into cultivation 
some 123 acres. 

The efforts of the Board in connection with the systematic 
collection of blackberries resulted in a substantial contribution 
to the jam supply of the country. Gloucestershire headed the 
total with 313 tons of blackberries, while in Buckinghamshire 
130 tons were picked ; Dorset was responsible for g1 tons; and 
in Norfolk the children picked 75 tons. In several other counties 
over 60 tons of fruit were gathered. 

In the secondary schools effective help was given towards the 
organisation of food production, chiefly by the cultivation of 
potatoes and other vegetable crops, and also in some cases by the 
keeping of poultry, pigs, rabbits, etc. School holidays were 
prolonged or readjusted in order to enable the pupils to help in 
harvesting, haymaking, flax-picking, and fruit gathering. 

Special emphasis is laid on the work carried on in technical 
schools in the training of munition workers, 75 per cent. of whom 
were women. The Ministry of Munitions have recently estimated 
that during the last three years about 50,000 persons passed into 
factories through the various training centres. 


Secondary School Regulations. 


The new Regulations for Secondary Schools have been issued. 
They are identical with those for 1918-19, save that an important 
alteration is made in the rules concerning the constitution of 
governing bodies. Hitherto, schools have been ineligible for 
grants if their scheme required that a majority of the governing 
body should belong or not belong to any particular religious body, 
and schools have also been ineligible if the governing body did 
not included a majority of “representative governors." These 
restrictions are now removed, and it is now provided that the 
governing body of the school must contain either a majority of 
representative governors or have at least one-third of the 
governing body appointed by the Local Education Authority. 
This change will probably have far-reaching effects, not only 
by bringing in such schools as the Woodard Schools, but possibly 
also in regard to the larger private schools. 


Circular 1112. 
Memoranda on Teaching and Organisation in Secondary School 


(Advanced Courses) is a pamphlet of twelve pages, dealing with | 


the working of Advanced Courses. — 


Private Schools Enquiry. 


The Board have issued a form of enquiry respecting schools 
not in receipt of grants. The information asked for is the name 
and address of the school and a short description, stating the 
type of education given (elementary, secondary, technical, 
professional, or other), the number and sex of the pupils, usual 
age of entry or leaving, whether school is for day pupils or 
boarders or both, and whether it is conducted for private profit. 
The names of persons responsible for the management are also 
required. 
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SCHOOLS, COLLEGES, AND 
UNIVERSITIES. 


Cambridge University. 


Dr. Peter Giles, Master of Emanuel College since 1911, has 
been elected Vice-Chancellor of the University for the academic 
vear which begins on October r. Dr. Giles, who is an Honorary 
Fellow of Caius College and Honorary Doctor of Law of Aberdeen 
University, has been University Reader in Comparative Philology 
since 189r. 

Mr. S. W. Grose and Mr. H. W. C. Vines have been elected 
to Junior Fellowships at Christ’s College. Mr. Grose is engaged 
on the staff at the Fitzwilliam Museum, and Mr. Vines on the 
staff of St. Bartholomew’s Hospital. 

The Council of the Senate propose to the Senate for discussion 
early in the Michaelmas Term the following Grace :— 

“ That a syndicate be appointed to consider whether women 
students should be admitted to membership of the University, 
and, if so, with what limitations, if any ; and alternately to 
consider, if women students are not admitted to membership, 
by what means the University could co-operate with the women’s 
colleges or other bodies in the conferment of degrees on women 
students; and that the syndicate report on both these terms 
of reference before the end of the Easter Term, 1920." 


Oxford and Rhodes Scholars. 


Questions have recently been asked about the scholarships 
which, under the Rhodes Trust, went to German students. The 
decision of the trustees to abolish these scholarships was taken in 
I916. 

Five such scholarships were offered formerly, each worth /250. 
Four new scholarships of an annual value of £300 were created 
and distributed as follows—one to the Transvaal, one to the 
Orange Free State, one to Alberta and Saskatchewan (which 
had formerly only one between them), and one to Kimberley 
and Port Elizabeth alternately (Kimberley to select in the first 
year.) 


Liverpool.—A New Vice-Chancellor. 


At a mecting of the Council of Liverpool University on June 3 
it was unanimously decided to offer the post of Vice-Chancellor 
in succession to Sir Alfred Dale, whose resignation takes effect 
from September 30 next, to Colonel Adami, Professor of Bac- 
teriology and Physiology in the McGill University, Montreal 


Merthyr Technical College. 


Towards the foundation of a Technical College at Merthyr, 
Mr. H. Seymour Berry, J.P., of Merthyr, has informed the Mayor 
that he will increase his gift of £10,000 to £20,000. Other large 
contributions have been received. 


Westfield College, London. 


The Council of Westfield College (University of London) has 
offered a research studentship for next year to an oversea 
graduate, Miss Julia Grace Wales, A.M. 

Miss Wales, who is a Canadian, graduated at McGill University, 
Montreal, in 1903, obtaining First Rank Honours and the Shake- 
speare gold medal. In 1904 she obtained a scholarship at Rad- 
cliffe College, and took her A.M. degree. In rgrio she was 
awarded the Mary M. Adams Fellowship in English at Wisconsin 
University, and in 1912 she was appointed instructor in English 
at that university. 


University Teachers in London. 


The Higher Education sub-Committce of the London County 
Council is urging that authority to incrcase its grant for University 
education by à sum not exceeding £4,100 a year, for the purpose 
of enabling the salaries of University professorships and reader- 
ships paid out of L.C.C. grants to be increased to minima of 
{800 and £400 respectively, provided that the salaries of the other 
University professorships and readerships are increased to the 
same minima by mcans of an increased grant from the Govern- 
ment. 

It is pointed out by the Committce that of the chairs which 
have been provided by the London County Council, two carry 
salaries of {500 (augmented to /600 out of University funds), 
twelve carry salaries of /600, two carry salaries of (800, and three 
carry salaries of {1,000. The salaries attached to readerships 
provided by the London County Council are one at £100, three 
at {200 (augmented out of University funds to £300), and two 
at /300. 


EDUCATION ABROAD. 


English Studies in Italy. 


The Unione Italiana. of Sauciehall Street, Glasgow, has 
published an interesting and valuable pamphlet from the pen of 
Dr. Ernesto Grillo, who gives a brief account of the progress and 
present position of the study of English in Italy. Dr. Grillo 
states that this study has never been so popular as at present. 
A visitor among Italian middle-class families is more than 
likely to find the children practising the English tongue, or 
trying to imitate English fashions. A young Italian student, 
noting that nearly all the shops in the Via Tornabuoni in Florence 
exhibited the sign “ English spoken," mischievously placed over 
a barber's shop the notice “ Qui si parla italiano '"—"' Italian 
spoken here." A very large number of private schools, clubs, 
convents, and even the Evangelical Churches, have provided 
English lessons either free of charge or for anominal fee. These 
classes are attended by crowds of men and women during the day, 
and also in the evening. In order to encourage commercial 
and literary relations between the two countries, free access to 
the English departments of the Universities has been granted 
to all students. In the Technical Institutes English has displaced 
German as one of the two compulsory modern languages, and 
in the Commercial Schools special attention is given to English 
mercantile phrascology and to the commercial, industrial, and 
social organisation of the British Empire. 

In the Licei Moderni, which are high schools of a modern tvpe. 
established by Professor Credaro while Minister of Education 
a few years ago, the study of English begins in the fourth form 
and is continued both theoretically and practically for five years. 
In the last three years a full summary of English literature is 
prescribed by the Minister of Education, as well as a study of 
Addison, Goldsmith, Macaulay, Swift, Thackeray, Dickens, 
Carlyle, Ruskin, Wordsworth, Coleridge, Longfellow, Milton, 
Byron, Tennyson, Shakespeare, and Shelley. In November, 
1918, eight new professorships of English Language and Litera- 
ture were founded in the University. The training of teachers 
is seriously undertaken. Dr. Grillo says: '* Wein Italy were the 
first to realise that the time had passed when everyone having a 
knowledge of a language—native or foreigner—was qualified to 
teachit. It may be said of course that diplomas are not necessary 
for able teachers. This is quite true in certain cases ; but we 
must have a guarantee, and this guarantee is the academic 
carecr. The legal and medical professions do not allow un- 
qualified men to practise in those professions. Why, then, 
should schools and universities make an exception in regard to 
teachers of modern languages ? ” 


French Teachers and Trade Unions. 
Although the French teacher is a civil servant, it is proposed 


. that he should be allowed to join a Trade Union and ally himselt 


with the Labour movement. Similar proposals have been made 
in England, but so far without receiving much support. It is 
no question of the teacher’s work being more or less valuable 
to the community than that of an industrial worker. It is 
rather that a teacher's work is different, and certainly in his 
case it would be difficult to urge with any degree of plausibility 
that he was entitled to “a fair share of the products of his labour," 
inasmuch as he is not producing things at all. 


‘¢ The Future.” 


The English Language Union has adopted as its official organ 
the journal which bears the title of ‘‘ The Future,” and is edited 
by Axel Gerfalk and Alfred E. Hayes. The aim of the Union 
is to foster the study of English in other countries, and Mr. Hayes 
has succeeded in promoting holiday courses in English for 
Danish students. These courses began some years ago, and are 
maintained by the Danish Government at a cost of some £200 
a year. 


A Peace Holiday. 


The London Education Committee have arranged to extend 
the summer holidays of elementary school children by one week 
as a peace holiday. 


Melbourne University. 


The Victorian Government is providing /200,000 to enable 
Melbourne University to complete its buildings.—(Reuter.) 
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PRIMARY SCHOOL NOTES. 


(FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT.) 


THE London teaching service is just now in a state of great 
unrest. This is bad for education, and if allowed to continue 
it may be taken for granted the work of the schools will suffer. 
In the interests of education, therefore, it behoves the London 
County Council to consider whether the unrest is not due to a 
want of consideration on its part in respect of the teachers' 
claims for better pay. 

A mass meeting under the auspices of the London Teachers' 
Association was held at the Kingsway Hall on 24th Mav, and if 
what was stgted in public represents (as I believe it does) the 
real position, it is high time the Council set its house in order. 
At that meeting Mr. W. D. Bentliff gave instances of present 
payments which certainly prove teachers are being treated 
badly as compared with the Councils administrative staff. 
For instance, Mr. Bentliff compared the war bonuses paid to 
officials with those paid to teachers. A man teacher with a 
salary of /200 a year before the war now received £269 including 
war bonus, but an official with /200 a year salary, receives £300 
a year including war bonus. Similar discrimination against 
the teacher, varying in proportion to salary, was shown to 
exist in each of the other typical cases quoted. In times like 
these, when evervone is urging the importance of education, 
it is lamentable to find the greatest local education authority 
in tbe Kingdom belittling—as far as remuneration is concerned— 
the value of the educator. 

* * * * * $ 


The meeting at Kingsway Hall did excellent service to teachers 
by making public not onlv the amount (£39) of the annual war 


bonus paid to teachers in London, but the actual payments 


under the new salary scale adopted by the Council in 1918. 
That scale runs from £120 to £300 for men, and from £108 to 
£225 for women. The men remain at £120 and the women 
at £108 for three years from the date of appointment ! Also, 
although the scale has been in force since April, 1918, no man 
class teacher in London, whatever the length of his service, is 
getting more than /230. Similarly no woman class teacher is 
receiving more than £171. Again, the scale gave—on paper— 
a higher minimum and a higher maximum to headmasters and 
head mistresses, but as yet very few heads are even getting 
the minimum of the new scale. In this connection Mr. Bentliff 
made a perfectly correct and much appreciated point when he 
instanced the case of a headmaster, with thirty-six years of 
teaching service behind him, who had just reached the minimum 
of his grade. Another point which puts the Council in a bad 
light is that no increment under the scale is allowed this year. 
Frankly all this must be altered unless the London service is to 
remain at the low level to which it has now sunk in the matter 
of the salaries paid to its teachers. To give an idea of its position 
I need only state that whereas, after fifteen years’ teaching in 
the metropolis, a man would receive, under the existing scale, 
£240 a year, he would, had he taken service in Willesden or 
Hornsey, be receiving £290; and, further, he could have chosen 
any one of twenty extra-metropolitan authorities where in the 
fifteenth year of his service his salary would be higher than 
in London. It is surprisingithat London teachers have not made 
their position known before. ; 


* * * * $ $ 


It will not be out of place here if I draw attention to a danger 
threatening the success of the whole movement for better pay. 
The danger arises from within. It is developing gradually, but 
surely. It is the growing tendency to a disintegration of the 
teachers’ forces arising from the result of the plebiscites on 
“equal pay." In London the intensity of feeling is developing 
very rapidly and is fast hurrying matters to a crisis. An indica- 
. tion of the real position was plainly apparent at the mass meeting 
on 24th May. It was evident the men were with difficulty 
held back from offering open opposition to the demands of the 
L.T.A. Revolt was in the air. Outside the meeting place 
handbills were distributed announcing a mass meeting of men 
teachers. A national Schoolmasters’ Association has already been 
formed, and the London branch has already been established. 
I am told it is '' taking on " immensely. This, I suppose, is an 
answer to the “ London Unit” of the Women's Federation. 
It is to be hoped it will not act in opposition to the N.U.T. 
and the London Teachers' Association as does the '' London 
Unit." Hitherto the National Federation of Women Teachers 
has not advised its members to leave the N.U.T., but I am told 
it is likely to change its attitude in this respect. This disintegra- 
tion which threatens both the N.U.T. and the L.T.A. can only 
result in disaster, Is it possible that men and women teachers 


» 


have forgotten the history of past triumphs ? Working together 
as an army, united in aims and objects, they have waged 
successful warfare on obscurantism in high places, on niggardly 
meanness to the teacher, and on apathy towards the claims of 
education generally. Warfare is still necessary, and never more 
necessary than in the field of teachers’ interests. It would be 
the greatest of blunders to weaken the army at this juncture. 
The taking of a plebiscite on such a debatable question as 
“equal pay " was a blunder, but to disintegrate would be a 
greater blunder. Teachers moreethan others should know that 
in war one may not blunder twice. If success is to follow effort, 
the effort must be made with closed up ranks. 
d d * d d d 


There is evidence that local education authorities are learning 
the lesson which teachers seem to be forgetting. In the North 
of England area there exists a combine of authorities the purpose 
of which is to fix teachers’ salaries for a large district. Com- 
petition between one authority and another in the teachers' 
labour market is thus avoided, and of course the teacher suffers. 
Strangely enough for a considerable time the teachers recognised 
the combine and negotiated with it. Its real trend, however, 
has at last been appreciated, and, led by the teachers of Sunder- 
land, the teachers generally are refusing to have further dealings 
with the combine. They expect better conditions as a result. 
London, which hitherto has always thought itself superior to 
other authorities in the strength of the attraction of its service, 
and has therefore never consulted any authority, is now feeling 
its weakness, and is looking round for protection. Atits meeting 
on 28th May, and in answer to a letter from the Walthamstow 
authority, it indicated its willingness to enter a conference 
with the education authorities in the Greater London area for 
the purpose of discussing teachers’ salaries! This is indeed 
a sign of the times and a further warning to teachers not to 
separate into opposing sections. 

* * d * a. * 


The present unrest in the ranks of teachers not only in London 
but throughout the country is deplorable. It is increasing 
rather than diminishing, and will do so until the salaries paid are 
more commensurable with the services rendered. At the same 
time it is a thousand pities strikes should have become necessary. 
It is not nice to read ‘‘ Teachers down canes at Peterborough.”’ 
Who are to blame for these regrettable developments ? I am 
bound to say the National Union of Teachers cannot be charged as 
the culprit. It is true there must be two parties to a quarrel. 
It is also true that where each of the parties is reasonable the 
quarrel can nearly always be “arranged.” The number of 
instances where the N.U.T. and the local education authority 
have “arranged " matters prove beyond doubt the sweet 
reasonableness of the Union’s attitude where there has been 
anything like reciprocity. Conferences between teachers and 
their employers rarely fail to effect an amicable settlement. 
It is to be hoped this method of settling matters may beccme 
general. A strike of teachers injures education and exerts a 
far-reaching influence on the minds of children, thereby sowing 
the seed of future trouble. This is no doubt fully realised by 
the President of the Board of Education, and may lead to action 
which neither the local education authorities nor the teachers 
desire. In the meantime—conferences. 


Oxford Summer School of Education. 


The Oxford Summer School of Education will be held between l 


the dates of August 6 and September 2 inclusive. It provides a 
course of lectures on the teaching of school subjects and on the 
aims and social bearing of education. In each week lectures are 
given and conferences held on the detailed methods of special 
subjects. These subjects are throughout considered with refer- 
ence to their place in a general scheme of education, and a series 
of lectures on educational theory and on new experiments in 
school organisation runs through the course. It is thus equally 
suited to specialists and to those who wish for an introduction 
to the scientific study of education. 

Entry forms can be procured from the SECRETARY, SECONDARY 
TRAINING DELEGACY, OLD CLARENDON BUILDING, BROAD ST., 
OXFORD, and must be sent to him with fee as soon as possible, 
and in any case before the beginning of the Course. Students 
should state during which weeks of the Course they propose to 
attend. 

The Director of the School is the University Reader in Educa- 
tion, Dr. W. M. Keatinge, 40, St. Margaret’s Road, Oxford, who 
will be ready to give advice to intending students. l 

An extremely attractive syllabus of lectures is provided, and 
the arrangements allow of teachers spending one week in the 
study of a selected subject. 
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PERSONAL NOTES. 


Sir Michael E. Sadler, K.C.S.I. 


Dr. Michael E. Sadler, Vice-Chancellor of the University of 
Leeds and Chairman of the Teachers Registration Council, has 
been made a Knight Commander of the Order of the Star of 
India, in recognition of his werk as President of the Calcutta 
University Commission. This work has been recently completed, 
and it is expected that the report will be issued at an early date. 
The members of the Commission have recently returned to 
England, after a stay in India extending over eighteen months. 


Sir Oliver Lodge. 


With the approval of the Duke of Connaught, President of 
the Royal Society of Arts, the Council have awarded the Societ y's 
Albert Medal for 1919 to Sir Oliver Lodge, D.Sc., F.R.S., “in 
recognition of his work as the pioneer of wireless telegraphy.” 

The medal was instituted in 1864 to reward “ distinguished 
service in promoting arts, manufactures, and commerce.” 


Mr. Percival Sharp. 


The Sheffield Education Committee has appointed Mr. 
Percival Sharp, B.Sc., as Director of Education. Mr. Sharp 
has served as Director in Newcastle-on-Tyne since 1914, when 
he succeeded Mr. Spurley Hey, now of Manchester. Before 
going to Newcastle, Mr. Sharp spent seven years in St. Helens 
as Director of Education. He is a trained teacher, with experi- 
ence in schools of various types, and his record in educational 
administration fully justifies his being selected as the first 
Director of Education for Sheffield. 


Mr. Fred. Wilkinson. 


The Minister of Pensions has appointed Mr. F. Wilkinson, 
Director of Education at Bolton and Principal of the Municipal 
Technical School, Hon. Technical Adviser to the Ministry on 
Questions of Training. 

Mr. Wilkinson has been secretary of the Association of Tech- 
nical Institutions for the last nine years. 


Mr. J. A. Palmer. 


On his retirement from the post of Secretary for Education, 
Mr. J. A. Palmer was entertained at dinner by Sir George 
Kenrick, Chairman of the Birmingham Education Committee, 
who invited the members of the Committee to the gathering. 
During the evening Mr. Palmer was presented with an illuminated 
copy of the resolution passed by the Committee on his retire- 
ment. The officials in the City Education Office have also made 
a presentation in the form of a silver tea kettle and salver, 
with a ring for Mrs. Palmer. 


Mr. R. G. Mayor. 


Congratulations are due to Mr. R. G. Mayor, Principal Assistant 
Secretary (Universities Branch) of the Board of Education, who 
has received a C.B. in the latest Honours list. Mr. Mayor has 
for some time past had special charge of the administration of 
schemes for the training of teachers, in addition to his duties 
in connexion with Universities. 


Colonel Adami. 


The post of Vice-Chancellor of the University of Liverpool, 
about to become vacant by the resignation of Sir Alfred Dale, 
has been offered to Colonel Adami, Professor of Pathology and 
Bacteriology in the McGill University, Montreal. Colonel 
Adami is a Manchester man, educated at Owen's College and 
Christ's College, Cambridge. He has written a standard work on 
pathology. His name came into prominence a few years ago, 
when he delivered the Croomian Lecture at the Royal College of 
Physicians and treated the problem of heredity in a manner 
which led to a controversy between him and that doughty 
antagonist, Sir Ray Lankester. Colonel Adami is an excellent 
administrator who may be expected to advance thc fortunes of 
Liverpool University. 


Miss Edith Clarke. 


After 44 years' service, Miss Clarke is retiring from the post of 
Principal of the National Training School of Cookerv and 
Domestic Subjects. 


NEWS ITEMS. 


School Canteens in East Suffolk. 


In November, 1918, the East Suffolk Education Committee 
established school canteens at various centres. In five months 
25,048 dinners were provided at a charge of 3d. for a single 
dinner, or Is. for ive. A profit of one-cighth of a penny has been 
made on each dinner sold. 


** Brain Workers." 


At the conference of the Guild of Insurance Officials it was 
proposed to form a combination of brain-workers on the ground 
that a joint organisation was necessary if they were to keep 
a footing in the economic life of the country. 


Esperanto. 


At the annual meeting of the Esperanto Association at Liver- 
pool, on Whit-Monday, it was stated that a petition had been 
sent to the Peace Conference urging that Esperanto should be 
made the official language of the League of Nations. 


The Policeman's Lot. 


The Home Secretary has announced that the pay of the London 
police will begin at £3 10s. a week, or £178 a year. The Depart- 
mental Committee on Salaries in Secondary Schools last year 
suggested that a qualified master in a secondary school should 
have as salary for the first year at least £150. 


Commercial Men and Teachers. 

The elementary school teachers of Northampton have handed 
in their resignations, to take effect on June 30. The Council of 
the Northampton Chamber of Commerce have passed a unani- 
mous resolution urging the Town Couficil to reconsider the scale 
of salaries for teachers and to bring it into propcer relation both 
with the present cost of living and the extreme importance of 
the teachers' work. 


The Barnett School, Hampstead. 


The Middlesex County Council have agreed to make a grant 
of £20,000 to this High School for Girls. The foundation stone 
was laid by the Queen last October. 


Public Meetings on Education. 


The Kent Education Committee have arranged a series of 
public meetings in order to make the Education Act known to 
the people of the county. Mectings have already been held at 
various centres. The attendance is excellent, and at Chatham 
the President of the Board of Education delivered an address 
to 1,600 people. Great interest 1s shown in the Act and its 
future possibilitics. 


A Costly Book. 


At Sotheby's a copy of “ The Book of Hours," by Jeanne 
the Second, Queen of Navarre, a 14th century manuscript, was 
sold for £11,000, the highest price ever paid for a book. 


Latin Teaching. : 


The Association for the Reform of Latin Teaching announces 
a Short Summer Course to be held at Oxford from Sept. 2—9 
inclusive. The programme includes demonstration lessons, 
oral and phonetic practice, lectures, reading classes, a training 
class, with discussions on methods and an exhibition of 
archeological aids. Full particulars may be obtained from 
Mr. Nigel O. Parry, 4, Church Street, Durham. 


Some Appointments. 


G. H. Hammond, B.A., of Leeds, as Assistant Secretary to 
the Holland (Lincolnshire) Education Committee. 

Mr. Arnold J. Tovnbee, B.A., as Koracs Professor of Modern 
Greek and Byzantine History, Language, and Literature at 
King's College, London. 

Mr. Arthur J. Allmand, D.Sc., as Professor of Chemistry at 
King's College, London. 

Mr. A. E. Richardson, F.R.I.B.A., as Professor of Architecture 
at University College, London. 

Mr L. R. Strangeways, M.A., Chief Classical Master at 
Nottingham High School, as Headmaster of Bury Grammar 
School. 

Mr. R. H. Cocks, M.A., of Perin's Grammar School, Alresford 
as Headmaster of Wood Green County School, Middlesex. 
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Messrs. LONGMANS, GREEN & CO.’S 


List of Educational Works in History, Geography, Latin and French. 
HISTORY. 


LONGMANS* HISTORICAL SERIES’ FOR SCHOOLS. 
By T. F. TOUT, M.A., Bishop Fraser Professor of Mediæval and Ecclesiastical History 
in the University of Manchester. In three Books. Crown 8vo. 


Book I. A First Book of British History, from the Earliest Times to the Death of Edward VII. 
With 85 illustrations, 13 Genealogical Tables, and 25 Maps and Plans, 3s. Od. 


The New Editions of both Book II and Book III have been brought up to the Signing of the Armistice. 
Book II. A History of Great Britain from the Earliest Times to 1918. With 36 Maps and Plans, 8 


Genealogical Tables, and 147 Portraits and other Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 5s. 0d 
Book II is also issued in Two Parts. Part I. From the Earliest Times to 1485. 3s. 
Part II. From 1485 to 1918. 3s. 
Book III. An Advanced History of Great Britain, from the Earliest Times to 1918. With 29 
Genealogical Tables and 63 Maps and Plans. Crown 8vo. 9s. : 
Book III is also issued in three parts Part I.. From the Earliest Times to 1485. 3s. 6d. 
Part II. From 1485 to 1714. 3s. 
Part III. From 1714 to 1918. 3s. 6d. 


GEOGRAPHY. 
LONGMANS' GEOGRAPHICAL SERIES. Crown 8vo. 


Book I. The First Book of Geography. With 17 Illustrations and 52 Maps (38 of which are coloured). 
New and Revised Edition, 2s. 6d. 

Book II. The World. For Junior Students. With 35 Illustrations and 87 Maps (79 of which are 
coloured). New Edition, Revised, partly re-written and enlarged. 4s. 6d. 

Book III. The World. For Senior Students. With 276 Maps, Diagrams, and Illustrations. New Edition, 

Revised, partly re-written and Enlarged, 68. 

Book IV. The British Empire. With 38 Peer: and 78 Maps (71 of which are coloured). New Edition, 
Revised and Enlarged, 1914. 48. 6d. 

Book V. A Primary Physical Geography. By JOHN THORNTON, M.A. With 135 Illustrations and 14 
Maps (one of which is coloured). New and Enlarged Edition. 2s. 6d. i 


i LATIN. 
LONGMANS' LATIN COURSE. With copious Exercises and Vocabularies. Crown 8vo. 


Part I. Up to and including the Regular Verb, Active and Passive. 2s. 
A Key for the use of Teachers only. 3s. 8id. post free. 

Part II. Including Pronouns, Numeral Adjectives, Irregular Verbs, Accusative and Infinitive, Ablative, 
Absolute, Dependent Questions, Dependent Clauses, the Use of the Cases and Oratio Obliqua, 38. 
A Key for the use of Teachers only. 5s. 3d. post free. 

Parts I and II. Complete in One Volume, 4s. 6d. A Key for the use of Teachers only. 7s. 9$d. post free. 

Part III. Elementary Latin Prose, with Complete Syntax and Passages for learning by heart. By 
W. Horton SPRAGGE, M.A. 38. 6d. A Key for the use of Teachers only. 3s. 9d. post free. 

ELEMENTARY UNSEENS. With Notes and Vocabularies. Crown 8vo. ls. 8d. 
A Key for the use of Teachers only. 4s. 84d. post free. 

A JUNIOR LATIN READER. Compiled by P. M. Druce, M.A., late Scholar, Emmanuel College, Cambridge, 
and M. D. MANDUELL, M.A., late Scholar, Jesus College, Cambridge. With 38 Maps and Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 


28. 3d. 
A SENIOR LATIN READER. Compiled by J. LANG, B.A., late Classical Scholar, Queen's College, Oxford. 
With 82 Illustrations, Maps, and Plans. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


FRENCH. 


LONGMANS’ MODERN FRENCH COURSE. 
By T. H. BERTENSHAW, B.A., Mus.Bac., Assistant Master in the City of London School. 


Part I. — Containing Reading Lessons, Grammar, Passages for Repetition, Exercises, and Vocabularies. With 
Illustrations by D. M. Payne. Pupils’ Edition, 28. Teachers’ Edition, 2s. 6d. 
Part II. Containing Reading Lessons, Grammar, Passages for Repetition, Exercises, and Vocabularies. With 
Illustrations by D. M. Payne, and from Photographs. Pupils’ Edition, 28. 6d. Teachers’ Edition, 3s. 
The Teachers' Edition contains all the matter in the Pupils' Edition, together with additional Notes on Reading Lessons, 
Grammar and Passages for Repetition, Translation of Exercises, etc. 


A COMPLETE LIST OF ALL MESSRS. LONGMANS, GREEN AND CO.’S BOOKS IN HISTORY, 


GEOGRAPHY, LATIN, AND FRENCH WILL BE SENT POST FREE ON APPLICATION. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 39, Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 4. 
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Messrs. LONGMANS, GREEN & CO.’S 


Select List of Text-books on 
LATIN, HISTORY and LITERATURE. 


First Steps in Latin. By F. Ritcure, M.A. Fcap. 8vo. 2s. 
A Key, for the use of Teachers only, post frée, 3s. 84d. 


Second Steps in Latin. By F. RITCHIE, M.A. Fcap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


Exercises in Latin Prose Composition. By F. Ritcute, M.A., Crown 8vo, 3s. 
A Key, for the use of Teachers only, post free, 3s. 9d. 


Fabulz Faciles. A First Latin Reader. Containing Detached Sentences and Consecutive Stories. With Notes 
and a Vocabulary by F. RircuiE, M.A. Crown 8vo. 3s. 


Gradatim : an Easy Latin Translation Book for Beginners. With Vocabulary by H. R. HEATLEY, M.A., and 
H. N. KiNGDON, M.A. Fcap. 8vo, 2S. i 
A Key, for the use of Teachers only, post free, 5s. 21d. 


e 
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A History of Greece from the Earliest Times to the Death of Alexander the Great. By C. W. C. OMaN, 
M.A., F.S.A., M.P., Fellow of All Souls College and Deputy Professor of Modern History in the University of Oxford. With 
I3 Maps and Plans, and 84 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 6s. 6d. 


A First History of France. By Mrs. MANDELL CREIGHTON. With 33 Illustrations and 5 Coloured Maps. 
Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


A Short History of England to the Death of Edward VII. By Cyrit RaANsoME, M.A., late Professor of Modern 
Literature and History, Yorkshire College, Victoria University. With Tables, Plans, Maps, Index, etc. Crown 8vo, 58. 
Or in two parts, 2s. 6d. each. Part I—To the Death of Elizabeth, A.D. 1603. Part II: A.D. 1603 to 1910. 


Outline of English History, B.c. 55 to A.D. 1910. By SAMUEL Rawson GARDINER, D.C.L., LL.D. With 
71 Woodcuts and 17 Maps. Fcap. 8vo, 3s. 


A Student's History of England, from the Earliest Times to 1910. By SAMUEL RAWSON GARDINER, D.C.L., 
LL.D. With 378 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 20s. Od. Or in three vols. as follows :— 
Vol. I. B.C. 55—4A.D. 1509. With 173 Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 6s. Od. 
Vol. II. 1509—1689. With 96 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 6s. Od. 
Vol. III. 1689—1910. With rog Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 6s. Od. 


A School Atlas of English History : a Companion Atlas to Gardiner's ** Student's History of England," 
Edited by SAMUEL RAWSON GARDINER, D.C.L., LL.D. With 66 Maps and 22 Plans of Battles, etc. — Fcap. 4to. 68. 0d. 


The ** Swan " Shakespeare. With Introduction, Notes, and a Series of Illustrations by well-known Artists 
in each volume. 
The Winter's Tale. With Notes, etc, by T. G. WRIGHT. With 10 s. d. The Tempest. With Notes, etc., by G. W. STONE, M.A. With 1 


Full-page Illustrations by R. WHEELWRIGHT; also a Portrait Full-page Illustrations by S. G. DAVIS; also a Portrait of Shake- 
of Shakespcare and 4 Pictures illustrating his lite. 160 pages. 1 6 l speare and 4 Pictures illustrating his Lite. 146 pages. 1 6 
Twelthoent. Ch Note e By AL An A o The Merchant of Venice. With Notes, ctc., by JOHN BIDGOOD, 
ps i n d MUI xod H.Sc. With 10 Full-page Illustrations by C. A. SHEPPERSON, 
ot Shakespeare and 4 Pictures illustrating his Live. 141 pages. A.R.A.; also a Portrait of Shakespeare and 4 Pictures illustrating 
Much Ado About Nothing. With Notes, etc., by R. G. WILLIAMSON. his Life. 150 pages. 1 6 
With 10 Full-page Hlustrations by H. R. MILLAR; also a Portrait 
of Shakespeare and 4 Pictures illustrating his Life. 156 pages. 1 6 Julius Caesar. With Notes, etc., by D. FORSYTH, M.A., D.Sc. With 
10 Full-page Ilustratiouis by GRENVILLE MANTON ; also a 
Richard II. With Notes, etc., by W. J. ABEL, B.A. With 11 Full- Portrait of shakespeare and 4 Pictures illustrating his lite. 135 pages. 1 6 
page Illustrations by H. M. BROCK ; also a Portrait of Shakespeare 
ang A UR SHE TOUR AES Us Diels 1 6 Henry V. With Notes, etc., by D. FERGUSON, M.A. With 10 Full- 
P : " 7 | Mustrations by R. WHEELWRIGHT; also a Portrait of 
Macbeth. With Notes, etc., by R. McWILLIAM, B.A. With 10 Full- Ec D. ip un EE A 
page Hlustrations by GORDON BROWNE; ako a Portrait of Shabespeane And d-brebares Ulustratingzhis Lite,- 190. pages. kog 
Shakespeare and 4 Pictures illustrating his Lite. 128 pages. 1 6 
A Midsummer Night's Dream. With Notes, ete., by J. W. ILIFFE, 
King John. With Notes, etc., by J. W. YOUNG. With 9 Full-page A.R.A., M.A. With 10 Full-page Hlustrations by C. A. SHEPPER- 
lllustrations by PATTEN WILSON ; also a Portrait of Shakespeare SON ; also a Portrait of Shakespeare and 4 Pictures illustrating his 
and 4 Pictures illustrating his Life. 144 pages. 1 6 Lite. 142 pages. 1 6 
As You Like It. With Notes, ete., bv W. DYCHE, B.A. With 10 King Lear. With Notes, ete., by A. V. HOUGHTON, With 1C Full- 
Full-page Illustrations by C. A. SHEPPERSON, A.R.A.; also a page Hustrations by GORDON BROWNE; also a Portrait of 
Portrait of Shakespeare and 4 Pictures illustrating his Life. 134 pages. 1 6 Shakespeare aud 4 Pictures illustrating his Life. 172 pages. 1 6 
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Messrs. LONGMANS, GREEN & CO.’S 


SELECT LIST OF TEXT-BOOKS ON 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE. 


LONGMANS CLASS.BOOKS 


A Book of Selections from the Writings of R. L. Stevenson. 
Collected and Edited with Introduction and Notes by S. G. DUNN, 
M.A. (Oxon.). 


English Letters Selected for Reading in Schools. By H. J. 
ANDERSON, M.A. A Collection of 76 Letters by 43 Representative 
Authors, 


A Child's Garden of Verses. By ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON, 
With an Introduction by GUY KENDALL, M.A., Head Master, 
University College School ; and a Portrait. 


The Coral Island. By R. M. BALLANTYNE.  (Abridged.) With 
Frontispiece, Introduction, and Notes by A. S. TETLEY. M.4. 


Alice in Wonderland. By LEWIS CARROLL. 
With Notes by L. B. TILLARD, B.A., 


Selections from Dickens. 
and 4 Illustrations. 


The Refugees. A Taleof Two Continents. By Sir A. CONAN DOYLE 
(Abridged). With Introduction and Notes by G. A. TWENTYMAN, 
B.A., and 15 Illustrations, 


Eric Brighteyes. By Sir RIDER HAGGARD. (Abridged.) With 
Introduction and Notes by J. MALINS, M.A., and with 31 Illustra- 
tions and Initials. 


Lysbeth. A Tale of the Dutch. By Sir RIDER HAGGARD. (Abridged.) 
With Introduction and Notes by J. B. D. GODFREY, M.A., and 
11 Illustrations. 


Hereward the Wake. ‘Last of the English.” By CHARLES 
KINGSLEY.  (Abridgel.) With Introduction and Notes by 
W. H. BARBER, M.A. 


The Heroes : or. Greek Fairy Tales for My Children. By CHARLES 
KINGSLEY. With Introduction and Notes by WALTER R. 
PRIDEAUX, M.A. 6 Illustrations and 2 Maps. 


Settlers in Canada. By Captain MARRYAT.  (Abridged.) 
Introduction and Notes by C. M. HANDLEY, B.A. 


With 


paver. History of England. Selections. With Introduction 


and Notes by J. W. BARTRAM M.A. 
Literary Selections from Cardinal Newman. With Introduction 
and Notes by a SISTER OF NOTRE DAME. 


A ec uon of Poetry for Schools. Edited by JOHN THORNTON, 
A. 


The King of the Golden River. By JOHN RUSKIN. 


Tom Brown's School Days. By T. HUGHES. (Abridged.) With 
Frontispiece, and Introduction and Notes by A. J. ARNOLD B.A. 


Selections from Thackeray. 
THORNTON, M.A. 


Little Women. By L. M. ALCOTT. With Introduction and Notes by 
J. F. McWILLIAM, The Belvedere School, Liverpool. 


Tales of the Greek Seas. By ANDREW LANG. 
by H. J. FORD. 


Tales of Troy. By ANDREW LANG. With 7 Illustrations by H. J. 
FORD, ard a Map. 


Froude's Short Stories on Great Subjects. 
duction and Notes, by J. THORNTON, M.A. 


Selections from the Writings of Richard Jefferies. With Intro- 
duction and Notes by F. TICKNER, D.Lit., M.A., B.Sc. 


Tales of King Arthur and the Round Table. Adapted, with Introduc- 
tion and Notes, by J. C. ALLEN, from ‘‘ The Book of Romance,” 
at by ANDREW LANG. With 20 illustrations by H. J. 

RD. 


With Introdudion and Notes by JOHN 


With 7 Illustrations 


Selections with Intro- 
With 7 Hiustrations. 


s. d. 
2 0 


1 4 


* 


OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


Micah Clarke : A Tale of Monmouth's Rebellion. 


By Sir A. CONAN 
DOYLE. Abridged Edition. 


With 20 Illustrations. 


The White Company. By Sir A. CONAN DOYLE.  Abridged Edition. 
With 12 Illustrations. 

The Story of the Glittering Plain. By WILLIAM MORRIS. With 
Introduction, Lite, and Notes. 

The Story of Sigurd the Volsung. Written in Verse by WILLIAM 
MORRIS. With Portions condensed into Prose by WINEFRED 
TURNER, B.A., and HELEN SCOTT, B.A. With Introduction 
and Glossary. 


The Man Born to be King. From “The Earthly Paradise." By 
WILLIAM MORRIS. With Introduction, Life, and Notes. 


Atalanta's Race, and The Proud King. From '' The Earthly Paradise." 
By WILLIAM MORRIS. With an Introduction and Notes. 


The Talisman. By Sir WALTER SCOTT. 
Biography by ANDREW LANG; 
J. THORNTON, M.A. 


Ivanhoe. By Sir WALTER SCOTT. (Abridged.) With Biography 
by ANDREW LANG; Introduction and Notes by T. H. ALLEN. 


A Legend of Montrose. By Sir WALTER SCOTT.  (Abridged.) 
With Biography by ANDREW LANG; Introduction and Notes 
by R. LISHMAN, B.A. 


Quentin Durward. By Sir WALTER SCOTT. 
by ANDREW LANG; 
THORNTON, M.A. 


The Lady of the Lake. By Sir WALTER SCOTT. With Biography 
by ANDREW LANG; Introduction and Notes by W. HORTON 
SPRAGGE. M.A. 


The Lay of the Last Minstrel. By Sir WALTER SCOTT. With 
Biography by ANDREW LANG; Introduction and Notes by 
F. TICKNER, D.Lit., M.A., B.Sc. i 


Marmion. By Sir WALTER SCOTT. With Biography by ANDREW 
LANG; Introduction and Notes by GUY KENDALL, M.A. ; 


Macaulay’s Lays of Ancient Rome; with Ivry and The Armada. 
With Biography by D. SALMON ; Introduction and Notes .by 
J. W. BARTRAM, M.A. 


(Abridged.) With 
Introduction and Notes by 


With Biography 
Introduction and Notes by JOHN 


Macaulay's History of England. Chapter I. With Biography 
and Notes by D. SALMON. 
Macaulay's History of England. Chapter III. With Biography 


and Notes by D. SALMON. i 


Milton's Paradise Lost. Books I, II, IIT, IV, V. Each with Biograph 
of John Milton, by D. SALMON; Argument and Notes by W. 
ELLIOTT, M.A. Each 


Milton's Comus, Il Penseroso, L'Allegro, and Lycidas. With 
Biography of Milton by D. SALMON ; Introduction and Notes by 
W. ELLIOTT, M.A. 


Tanglewood Tales. By NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE, With Intro- 
duction and Notes by GUY KENDALL, M.A. 


A Wonder Book. By NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. 
duction and Notes by ADA PERRY. . 


A Christmas Carol. By CHARLES DICKENS. 
and Notes by E. GORDON BROWNE, M.A. 


Robinson Crusoe. By DANIEL DEFOE. (Abridged.) With Intro- 
duction and Notes by T. W. SILVERDALE, aud Illustrations by 
LANCELOT SPEED and H. J. FORD. 


Gods and Heroes of the North. By ALICE ZIMMERN, Girton College, 
Cambridge. With Notes and 12 Illustrations. 


With Intro- 


With Introduction 
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Modern Inorganic Chemistry. By J. W. MELLOR, D.Sc. With 334 Illustrations. Thoroughly s. d. 
Revised. 8vo. 12 6 
The book has been written from the modern standpoint, and, in consequence, the more recently established 
principles of physical chemistry have been woven with the facts generally taught in chemistry classes in 
Universities, Technical Institutes, and other Schools. 


Introduction to Modern Inorganic Chemistry. By J. W. MELLOR, DSc. With 232 
Illustrations. Thoroughly Revised. Crown 8vo. 7 6 


This book can be regarded as an abridgement of the author's “ Modern Inorganic Chemistry,” in a simpler 
dress, and it has been adapted to suit beginners in chemistry. 


Higher Mathematics for Students of Chemistry and Physics. wits spxciat 
REFERENCE TO PRACTICAL Work. By J. W. MELLOR, D.Sc. With Diagrams.  8vo. 16 6 NET 


A Text-book of Inorganic Chemistry. By G. S. NEWTH, E.LC, F.CS. With 155 Illus- 


trations. Crown 8vo. 7 6 


Manual of Chemical Analysis, Qualitative and Quantitative. By c. s. NEWTH, 
F.IC. F.C.S. With roz2 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 8 6 


Qualitative Chemical Analysis, Organic and Inorganic. By F. MOLLWO PERKIN, 
Ph.D. With 16 Illustrations and Spectrum Plate. 8vo. | 7 6 


Intermediate Physics. By W. WATSON, A.RCS., D.Sc. (Lond.), F.R.S., late Professor of Physics 
at the Royal College of Science, London. With Diagrams.  8vo. 15 ONET 


Elementary Practical P hysics. A LABORATORY MANUAL FOR USE IN ORGANISED SCIENCE SCHOOLS. 
By W. WATSON, A.R.C.S., D.Sc. (Lond.), F.R.S. With 120 Illustrations and 193 Exercises. Crown 8vo. 3 6 


A Text-book of Physics. Byw. WATSON, A.R.CS., D.Sc. (Lond.), F.R.S. With 568 Diagrams 


and Illustrations, and a Collection of Examples and Questions with Answers. Large crown 8vo. 15 0 


A Text-book of Practical Physics. A Book oF REFERENCE FOR THE STUDENT WORKING IN A PHYSICAL 
LABORATORY. By W. WATSON, A.R.C.S., D.Sc. (Lond.), F.R.S. With 278 lllustrations. Crown 8vo. 10 6 


Electricity and Magnetism. For Apvancep StupeNts. By SYDNEY G. STARLING, B.Sc., A. R.C.Sc., 
Head of the Physical Department in the West Ham Municipal Technical Institute. With Diagrams. Crown 8vo. 9 O NET 


A Treatise on Light. By R. A. HOUSTOUN, M.A., Ph.D., D.Sc. With 328 Diagrams. 8 6 NET 


An Introduction to Practical Mathematics. By F. M. SAXELBY, M.Sc., B.A., Head of 
the Mathematical Department, Battersea Polytechnic. Crown 8vo. 3 6 


A Course in Practical Mathematics. By F. M.SAXELBY, M.Sc, B.A. With 200 Figures, 


Examination Questions, and Answers to the Examples. 8vo. : 7 6 
Practical Arithmetic and Mensuration. By F. M. SAXELBY, M.Sc., B.A., and C. H. 

SAXELBY, M.Sc., Mathematical Master, Rivington and Blackrod Grammar School. With or without Answers. 

Crown 8vo. 2 6 
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ASSOCIATION NEWS. 


The Teachers Council. 


The number of applications for admission to the Official 
Register continues to increase. Up to and including Thursday, 
June 5th, 27,871 teachers had applied. Of these, 8,976 are 
working in Secondary Schools. The Council has appointed a 
committee to consider and report on the question of superannua- 
tion, with special reference to the position of teachers in schools 
which are not aided or maintained from public funds. 

Mr. A. A. Somerville and Miss E. S. Lees have been re-appointed 
as representatives upon the Secondary Schools Examinations 
Council. 


The College of Preceptors. 


The anniversary dinner of the College will be held in the 
Connaught Rooms, Great Queen Street, Kingsway, at 7 p.m., 
on Friday, June 20th. Sir Philip Magnus, President of the 
College, will preside, and among those who have accepted 
invitations to attend are: Lord Morris (High Commissioner for 
Newfoundland), Sir John Rees, and Mr. W. J. Woolcock, M.P. 
Tickets for the dinner may be obtained on application to The 
Secretary, College of Preceptors, Bloomsbury Square, W.C. 1., 
price 8s. 6d. 

In the Supplementary Examination, held on March 4th, 5th, 
and 6th, certificates were gained by the undermentioned candi- 
dates :—Senior Pass Division: Halliday, W. (a), Lee, J., 
Nugent, Miss E. A. (f., ge.), Summers, R. D., Taylor, A. L. (e, gm), 
Van der Pant, F. N. (f, 2), Voss, W. A. (ch), White, C. M. (/), 
Williams, A. L., Winder, W. M. (a); Junior Honours Division : 
Brown, H. W., Cory, J. W. E. (al), Davies, A. B. (a, al, f, phys), 
Doyle, J. L. C. (al, 1), Ellen, Miss J. O. (al, gm), Grantham-Hill, 
S. (a, al, gm), Lewis, P. C. K. (a, al, D), Smith, C. F. J. (a, f), 
Wells, H. V. (e, a, al, f); Junior Pass Division: Alexander, 
E. D. (a), Ashkenza, L. (a), Bailey, Miss D. M. (a/), Best, B. (a), 
Boydell, E. L., Browne, B. W., Carless, R. (a/), Chester, N. C. (a), 
Churchill, Miss P. (e, 5, f), Clarke, J., Cooper, D. G. (a. al, gm), 
Crabtree, W. E. (f), Curtis, L. C., Dale, R. L., Darch, L. C., 
de Freitas, Miss U. (f), de Pinto, L. L. (e, f), Dixon, J. N. (a, al), 
Dixon, T. F., Docker, Miss B. (f), Dobkin, Miss R., Dunn, Miss 
J. T.. Dunsby, J. (a), Drummond, W. A. D., Edgington, B. 
(al, gm, ch), Fenton, E. H., Field, R. W., Finch, A. K. J., Fox, 
C. H. (a, al, f), Gillbard, G. D. (a), Grant, A. J. Gross, G. P. (a, al), 
Hale- Jones, F. W. (a), Hamblin, A. E., Harris, W. H., Harvey, 
C. D. A. (a, al), Haywood, S. (a), Herdman, J. H. (a, al), 
Hill, A. C. (f, ), Hodges, Miss L. E., Howell, Miss E. E. 
(a, ch), Howells, B. St. J., Imray, Miss I. J. (e), Job, P. L., 
Jones, S. M. (a), Karnofsky, Miss R., Kent, H., Knowles, 
W. E., Levi, T., Levy, D. M. (a), Mainprize, Miss E. (a), 
Martin, H. W. (a, al), Mason, Miss K., Meakin, Miss W. (a), 
Merifield, J. A. (a), Milner, E. W., Morgan, J. H., Murray, A. L., 
Netherway, S. M. (al), Norcott, W. B., Norman, Miss J.G. A. (a), 
Oakeshott, V. E. (a), Pittard, I. B. (f), Pittard, T. J. (a), Pollock, 
C. (a), Power, R. V. (a), Prosser, Miss A. (a, al), Pugh, E., 
Ravenscroft, Miss V. M. (a), Richardson, G. K., Robinson, M. 
(a, al), Roche Borrowes, A. M. (al), Ross, J. A., Short, A. C. (a), 
Siddle, C. W., Spencer, Miss E. E. (a), Stevenson, W. E., 
Stuart-Crump, C. F. (a), Taylor, A. C., Trick, Miss K. M. P. (a), 
Twort, Miss F. A., Twort, Miss L. H., Vaughan-Bradley, J. (a, a1), 
Vernon, H. (k, a), Vignale, O. R., Villarreal, E. F. (4), Walker, 
T. W. (a), Wardleworth, J., Weiss, Miss L. M., Winstone, C. P. (a), 
Wood, L. J. (a), Wood, S. (a, al), Woodcock, Miss K. M. (al), 
Wright, H. W. 


N.B.—The small italic letters denote distinctions in the following 
subjects respectively :—a = Arithmetic; ch Chemistry ; f= French; 
gm=Geometry; l—Latin; al=Algebra; e=English; ge= 
German ; h= History ; phys= Physics. 


The British Association. 


The British Association for the Advancement of Science will 
resume its annual meetings next September, at Bournemouth, 
and those who have only known the Association in pre-war 
days will find the arrangements different in several important 
details from those with which they are familiar. The meeting 
will only last five days instead of the more usual eight, and the 
social festivities will be considerably curtailed. 

The Education Section has prepared a full programme for 
the meeting. On Tuesday, 9th September, Sir Napier Shaw, 
F.R.S., will deliver his presidential address at 10 o'clock ; the 


will take place. 


Ld 


latter part of the morning being devoted to the consideration 
of the Free-place System, with especial reference to the question 
of maintenance grants and the tenure of the free-place holders. 
In the afternoon a discussion upon the Teaching of English 
On Wednesday, 10th September, the morning 
will be devoted to considering ' The Method and Substance of 
Science Teaching '" ; several well-known educationists have 
promised to take part in the discussion, and an interesting 
debate is expected upon the two reports recently issued by Sir 
Joseph Thomson's and Sir Richard Gregory’s Committees. 
During the Wednesday afternoon a joint meeting with Section F 
(Economics) will consider the question of “ Education in relation 
to Business." The future oí Continuation Schools is to be 
discussed on the Thursday morning, and, in view of the changes 
which the new Education Act will cause in these, this should prove 
one of the most interesting features of the meeting. For Thurs- 
day afternoon an animated debate upon the relation of 
Humanistic and Scientific Studies is being arranged. Itis hoped 
that Bishop Welldon will be able to open a discussion upon 
“ Training in Citizenship ” on Friday morning ; and in the after- 
noon of that day the question of Private Schools will be con- 
sidered, the latter subject being one of especial interest in towns 
like Bournemouth. Ae 

Communications intended for the Section should be addressed 
to the Recorder, Mr. Douglas Berridge, The College, Malvern. 


Scottish Teachers in Conference. 


A conference of Scottish teachers, held under the auspices of 
the Educational Institute of Scotland, was opened in Dumfries 
on Friday, May 16th. Mr. D. MacGillivray, President of the 
Institute, referred in his inaugural address to the fact that 
their conference was being opened on the day on which a fresh 
page in Scottish educational history was being started. No 
function heralded the coming into power of the new authorities, 
but tribute was paid to the great part played by the press in 
educating the public to a higher appreciation of the value of 
education. As teachers, they were glad to have that opportunity 
of assuring the new education authorities of their whole-hearted 
support; teachers recognised the magnitude and complexity 
of the duties before the authorities. On the other hand, teachers 
hoped that a much greater measure of freedom and trust should 
be given them than had been the case in the past. 

Mr. G. C. Princle, M.B.E., M.A., organising secretary of the 
Institute, followed with an address on the work of the Institute. 

On the resumption of the conference on Saturday, the following 
motion was unanimously adopted: “ That, provided adequate 
salaries are guaranteed to the profession as a whole by the 
Department’s Minimum National Scale, and that the standards 
of entrance and training are properly maintained, the Institute 
should co-operate wholeheartedly in the recruiting of teachers 
to meet the requirements of the Education Act." Mr. Robert 
Dickson, headmaster of James Clark Technical School, Edin- 
burgh, read a paper on the supply of teachers, in which he 
urged that to provide teachers for those pupils who would be 
added to the school population by the raising of the school age 
and the establishment of day continuation classes, summer 
schools and other courses in which the training on a University 
level or post-graduate level in some of the subjects of the school 
curriculum should be given, should be arranged so that teachers 
already in the profession might qualify for this higher work. 

The other papers read at the conference were ‘‘ The New 
Intermediate School," by Mr. John Morrison, executive officer 
to the Stewartry Education Authority ; “ The New Continuation 
School," by Mr. Alexander McCallum, director, Edinburgh and 
East of Scotland College of Agriculture; and ' Adult Education” 
by Dr. William Boyd, Glasgow University. 

Resolutions were adopted that in the new intermediate schools 
no attempt should be made to give any kind of direct vocational 
training, and that while in the new continuation schools the 
cultural studies of the intermediate course should be continued 
and developed as far as the limited time permits, the main 
emphasis should be increasingly laid on the vocational interests 
of the pupils, and special attention given to their training for 
civic duties by making the schools social and recreative centres 
on a self-governing basis. 


British Science Guild. 


The British Science Guild annual meeting will be held on 
June 17, at 4 p.m., at the Goldsmiths' Hall. The speakers will 
include Lord Sydenham (president of the Guild), Major-General 
Seely, Sir Joseph Thomson, O.M., president of the Royal Society, 
and Sir Robert Hadfield. 
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ROYAL COLLEGE OF SCIENCE. 


OLD STUDENTS' ASSOCIATION. 


Mr. T. Ll. Humberstone 


on 


The Proposed University of Technology. 


IN the March number of the EDUCATIONAL TIMES we offered 
certain criticisms of the proposal to establish in South Ken- 
sington a University of Technology. We expressed the opinion 
that this proposal, though at first sight attractive, was open to 
several grave objections, geographical and administrative. 
A statement was published in the May number of THE MINING 
MAGAZINE to the effect that the Imperial College of Science and 
Technology is to be given the status of a University. 


It should perhaps be explained that the Imperial College is a 
conglomerate of the Royal College of Science, the Royal School of 
Mines, and the City and Guilds Engineering College. The first- 
named traces its origin to the Royal College of Chemistry, 
founded in 1845, the earliest of our scientific colleges. In 1851 
the Government School of Mines and oí Science was established 
in Jermyn Street, London. ‘These two institutions were combined 
later as the Royal College of Science. When the further amalga- 
mation took place, resulting in the foundation of the present 
Imperial College, new powers were created under the Royal 
Charter. The City and Guilds Enginecring College retains its 
close connexion with the City and Guilds of London Institute, 
its parent institution being governed by a special delegacy and 
retaining its own Dean. 


In view of the possible results of the establishment of a 
University of Technology, special interest attaches to a state- 
ment made by Mr. T. Ll. Humberstone, Secretary of the Old 
Students’ Association of the Royal College of Science, at the 
annual gathering of that body on May 24th. 


In the course of his speech Mr. Humberstone said that the 
general question of the position of the Imperial College in the 
scheme of higher education in London was too wide for full 
discussion on that occasion. As an Old Students’ Association 
their special duty was to consider the question from the point of 
view of their own college, the Royal College of Science, and the 
interests of its former students. Trouble and discontent had 
found their first germ in the Report of the Departmental Com- 
mittee appointed in 1904 by the Board of Education. This 
report, which was one of the most unsatisfactory documents 
ever issued by a Government department, furnished the basis 
of the Royal Charter of the Imperial College, granted in 1907. 
The report ignored the claims of pure science, and it was only 
after a strong protest that the word “ Science " was made part 
of the title of the new institution. The same attitude towards 
pure science was revealed in the constitution of the governing 
body, which had eight representatives of technical societies and 
only one from the Roval Society. Under the Charter of the 
Imperial College the Royal College of Science lost its identity ; 
its diploma and the status of Associates were not recognised ; 
privileges granted to them by the Board of Education were not 
'" saved "; and the Royal College of Science existed—if it did 
exist—only by the grace of the governing body. In 1907 a 
number of past and present students of the College petitioned 
the Board of Education to grant to old students some repre- 
sentation on the governing body, but the request was ignored. 
It would be well for Mr. Fisher and his advisers to consider the 
wrongs already suffered by the Royal College of Science before 
embarking on further difficulties and complications. On the 
question ofa University of Technology the Association had already 
declared itself in favour of the Imperial College being organised 
as a Federation of Colleges under a single governing body, each 
College being controlled by a specual committee. It had 
urged that the Roval College of Science, the Royal School of 
Mines, and the City and Guilds (Envineering) College should be 
included in the federation, together with a fourth College, to be 


devoted to higher teaching and research in technology. It has 
suggested that the diploma of Associate of the Royal College of 
Science should be retained as the premier diploma in pure science 
given by the federated colleges. Lastly, it had proposed that 
if and when the Imperial College should be linked more closely 
with the University of London, the Royal College of Science 
should, while remaining in the proposed federation, become a 

“ constituent college ” of the University in the Faculty of Science. 
This policy still held the field. 


Without attempting to discuss in detail the proposal to set 
up a University of Technology, they might recall some of the 
actions of those who were now seeking to obtain a University 
status for the Imperial College. The authorities of the College 
began by preparing a foundation stone with an inscription to 
the effect that the Royal College of Science was henceforward 
to be known as the Imperial College of Science and Technology. 
A vigorous protest was entered, and the inscription was altered. 
Following this the governing body of the Imperial College had 
gravely depreciated the value of the A.R.C.Sc. diploma by 
granting it freely for one or two years’ work. For purposes of 
comparison he had analysed the awards for 1907 and 1914. In 
the former year 41 diplomas were awarded ; none on one year's 
work, three on two years' work, and 38 on three or more years' 
work. In 1914, 62 diplomas were awarded; 16 on one year's 
work, 26 on two years, and 20 on three or more years’ work. 
The Imperial College had set up a new diploma with ill-defined 
conditions and a course of study which overlapped that for the 
A.R.C.Sc. diploma. In their evidence before the Royal Com- 
mission in 1930 and IgI1 the representatives of the Imperial 
College said that their aim was to get rid of the younger students 
and to convert the College into a post-graduate institution. 
This policy would practically abolish the Royal College of Science, 
and one of the Commissioners pointed out that it was contrary 
to the terms of their Charter. Finally, the course for the diploma 
in Mechanics had been given up, although the course was regarded 
by former students as one of the most valuable and characteristic 
in the Royal College of Science curriculum. 


He took the view that there was an obligation upon the Imperial 
College to co-operate with the University of London, since under 
the Charter the College became a '' School of the University,” 
and he thought that the terms of Mr. Beit’s will, bequeathing 
money to the Imperial College, clearly imposed such an obligation. 
Instead of co- operation there was apparently a determination 
to break apart. Oneregrettable example of this was the attempt 
to dissuade students of the Imperial College from joining the 
University of London Officers Training Corps soon after its 
formation. Year after year the Imperial College had refused to 
nominate a member of the committee of the Corps. Instead, it 
had sought and obtained permission to form a Corps of its own, 
but the Corps had not bcen formed. This attitude towards the 
University of London was further exemplified in the procedure 
whereby the five representatives of the University who are 
appointed members of the governing body of the Imperial 
College under the terms of its Charter are rendered practically 
powerless because the governing body delegates many of its 
functions to an executive committee on which the University 
may be virtually unrepresented. This device, he said, was fully 
explained by Sir Henry Miers in his evidence before the Royal 
Commission. 


The new attempt to create a University of Technologv by a 
press campaign and other forms of propaganda did not deserve 
to succecd. The fame of a university was built up on the 
reputation of its teachers for learning, originality, and independ- 
ence, on their regard for high academic standards, and on the 
loyalty of its students, past and present. These attributes could 
be fostered only by a governing body well versed in the principles 
of academic administration. As a member of the University 
of London, he would say to those who deplored its apparent 
inability to frame a great constructive policy that some from 
whom the University had the right to claim loyal help were 
working against its interests. The ideal University of London 
might be difficult to bring into being, but he was convinced that 
the great task was being hampered by attempts to set up a 
separate University of Technology. In his view there was no 
single argument of any weight in favour of the proposal. [t 
involved needless duplication of effort, endless friction, and a 
great waste of public money. He felt that if Mr. Fisher agreed 
to the proposal he would be taking a step which would obstruct 
the ultimate development of a coherent scheme of higher educa- 
tion. Manv had hoped for such a scheme, feeling confident that 
when Mr. Fisher devoted to this important question his rare 
gifts of intellect and personality, success would be assured. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


ARMY SCHOOLS OF EDUCATION. 


[We have received the following communication from the War 
Office. The pamphlet referred to 1s too long to print, but it 
is issued with Army Order 7, dated 13th May, 1919.—-EpiTor, 
* EDUCATIONAL TIMES.”’ ] 


War Office, Whitehall, S.W. 1, 
27th May, 1919. 
DEAR SIR, 


I send you herewith a memorandum on Army Schemes of 
Education, and also a pamphlet entitled “ Educational Training 


—Armies of Occupation." You will probably be able to make 


some use of these in the next issue of your journal. 
e Yours faithfully, 


(Signed) D. CAIRD, 
Director of Publicity. 
THE EDITOR, 
'* EDUCATIONAL TIMES.” 


MEMORANDUM. 


The following report of a visit paid by an Inspector of the Board 
of Education to the two Army Schools of Education 
has been received. 


1. I visited the Oxford Army School of Education on the 19th 
and 20th March, and the Cambridge School* on the Ist and 2nd 
April, and although the time spent in cach place was short the 
excellent facilities offered me for secing everything that was 
going on enabled me to get into close touch with the teaching 
staff. The friendly reception which the tutors and organisers 
accorded me, and the frank exchange of views, gave me an 
insight into the spirit and atmosphere of both the Schools which 
would have been impossible otherwise without a much longer 
visit. 

* This latter school has now been transferred to Newmarket. 

2. The task which the organisers of these schools have set 
themselves is one of the most difficult in the whole range of 
educational experience. It is to improvise a course of training. 
limited to a month, principally for mcn who have not previously 
been tcachers, whose educational attainments are most diverse, 
in order that they may undertake the instruction of heterogenous 
groups of men in subjects some of which usually tax the powers 
of highly qualificd and experienced teachers. 

3. Given the objective and the conditions, the manner in 
which the problem has been attacked deserves the highest praise. 
One of the first objects of the course is to cultivate the right 
pedagogical attitude on the part of the intending teachers 
towards their future task. A second object is to give some 
practical instruction in the technique of teaching. (This second 
object may be combined to some extent with some instruction 
in the subject matter, or with a certain amount of revision of 
knowledge previously acquired.) 

A third object is a general stimulation of interest in, and the 
provision of some guidance upon, the most modern phases of 
such important questions as are known to be occupying the minds 
of many of the men who will attend the classes in the Army of 
Occupation or of armies elsewhere. ' 

I do not know that these objects have been defined precisely 
in this way by the organisers of the schools, but the actual 
work in each school seems to me to fall into these divisions. 

4. The great degree of elasticity which will necessarily be 
a feature in the army classes makes it relatively more important 
that the teachers should be alert, and sympathetic towards a 
variety of minds and characters, than that they should be 
experts in their “subjects.” At any rate, it is clearly impossible 
to devote much time to learning the subject matter of literature, 
history, languages, sociology, economics, ctc. 


A degree of knowledge in one or more of these subjccts must 
be taken for granted; and the intending teachers must be 
trained to handle their subjects in a manner calculated to 
stimulate and retain the interest of their classes. 

5. With regard to the Oxford School, the task has been made 
easier by the fact that most of the men have already received a 
good general education. What proportion are graduates I do 
not know, but there are many graduates among them, many 
others who have completed a public school course, and a few 
who have already becn in teaching. | 

lt is therefore possible to devote a fair proportion of time 
definitely to the technique of teaching, to give a regular course 
of lectures in pedagogical method, and to stimulate interest in 
current topics of importance through the more general lectures 
and discussions. 

The arrangement of the different courses for the various 
groups is thus rather simpler than at Cambridge, and seems 
excellently devised. 

6. Speaking first of what I call the cultivation of the right 
pedagogical attitude, it 1s evident that this has been conceived 
in a broad and liberal spirit. The tutors are aware that mere 
technical instruction wili be only onc part of the work of the 
teachers; the ability to establish contact with live minds will 
be a much greater test of success. The effect of this part of the 
course at Oxferd can hardly fail to be of great service in conveying 
anew conception of the functicns of the teacher, and in enabling 
many to face their task with greater intelligence and confidence. 
I am told that some of the men who have previously been teachers 
have acknowledged the benefit thev have derived in gaining 
a wider and more complex grasp of certain aspects of teaching 
which they had scarcely been aware of previously. Previous 
good general education must be presupposed, however, if the 
men are to derive the maximum benefit from this part of the 
course. 


7. Actual practice in teaching (or in giving demonstrations 
of a kind similar to what is demanded in tcaching) is more in 
evidence in the Oxford School than at Cambridge. This is made 
possible by the circumstances already alluded to, viz., that 
more of thc men start with a considerable knowledge of their 
“subjects,” or with a morc advanced general education. Such 
of the practice lessons as I saw were admirably conducted. 
The School has been fortunate in securing several tutors who 
have had considerable experience as teachers and possess just 
the right gifts for practical training. 

Incidentally, some of the lectures which do not form part of 


the “ practical " division of the course serve as models of good 


lecturing ; and no doubt will unconsciously influence the men 
in the acquisition of good style. 

8. At Oxford the lectures and discussions in connection with 
the subject called Citizenship, or '' Civics,” provide the chief 
opportunity for stimulating interest in current topics of import- 
ance. Apart from these, the opportunities for discussion are 
somewhat limited; aithough the methods by which most of 


. the subjects of the course are taught involve some discussion. 


There is reason to think that the methods of the Tutorial Class 
movement have atfected, and affected beneficially, those adopted 
in conducting these courses, and consequently will affect the 
methods which will be adopted by the teachers when they begin 
their work. The pedagogical problem of adult education cannot 
be solved bv any one method, but so much has been contributed 
by the Tutorial Class movement that it would be folly to dis- 
regard it, or indeed neglect to give it the fullest attention ; 
and it is a matter for congratulation that the School has profited 
much bv the adoption of many of the idcas underlying the 
Tutorial Class method, and by its spirit. 


9. The School at Cambridge has been organised on lines very 
similar, although it has had an independent and carlier origin. 
The chief ditterences are to be found in the different emphasis 
laid upon the three main features of the aims of the Schools 
as defined in paragraph 3. It is remarkable that whilst each 
school has been organised independently, with little communica- 
tion between the two, the general conception and the mein features 
of the organisation should be so similar. For example, the 
cultivation of the appropriate attitude of mind towards the general 
problem of adult cducation, under the conditions anticipated 
in the army schools, by means of lectures and discussions for 
the whole of the men, in conjunction with the divisions into 
groups for the more specialised training, is not only common 
to both schools, but the spirit and methods in cach are more 
similar than might -have been cxpected. 


10. At Cambridge, however, the lectures to the whole of the 
men are less definitely devoted to what in the Oxford School 
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is called " Method," but is actually something wider than 
" Method," and approaches more to a general treatment of 
pedagogical theory. The general lectures at Cambridge include 
a certain amount of ' method " or “ pedagogical theory," but 
range over a greater variety of topics. On the other hand, 
whilst at Oxford all the men attend a general course of lectures 
in Civics (as distinct from the same specialised group work in 
that subject), at Cambridge, Civics is one of the group subjects. 
The difference rs less in practice than would appear from the 
time table, seeing that among the general lectures and discussions 
for all the men, are many which belong to the subject of '' Civics.” 

11. Again, at Cambridge there is rather less actual practice 
in teaching than at Oxford. This is partly accounted for by 
the difference in the previous education and experience of thc 
men (see paragraph 5). I understand that at Cambridge morc 
opportunities for practice are provided in the later wceks of 
the course, and therefore if the period of the course were extended 
to six weeks the difference between the two schools in this respect 
would virtually disappear, seeing that the Cambridge men put 
in a larger total of hours per week than the Oxford men, and 
would thus probably get as much time for teaching practice 
as at Oxford. 


12. Perhaps the most noticeable difference is in the larger 
amount of discussion at Cambridge. Not only are the lectures 
conducted in a way which permits of freer intercourse between 
the tutors and the men, but more opportunities for formal 
discussion are provided. The range of subjects touched upon 
in the course of the month's training is greater at Cambridge. 
It is here that greater stress appears to be laid on the cultivation 
of a general spirit of alertness which will be serviceable in enabling 
the future teachers to find points of contact with the men who 
will form their classes. At the same time it has its drawbacks 
if it tempts the teachers to embark upon teaching, or even 
leading discussions upon, topics which require deep knowledge 
to handle successfully. It is possible, although I say this with 
great hesitation, that the example of the method of the tutorial 
class may mislead some of the teachers. 

In the hands of a master the method is highly successful, 
and to the onlooker seems easy ; but it is full of pitfalls for the 
unwary, and unless the teacher in charge is deeplv versed in his 
subject may easily tend to the encouragement of discussion 
which is futile by reason of the lack of a basis of fact. The 
discussions I heard at Cambridge were more lively than those 
I heard at Oxford; but I think the men at Oxford were more 
critical of generalisations and statements resting on loose bases. 

13. I feel very diffident about making suggestions, because 
of my brief acquaintance with both schools and because the 
organisers in both cases have done their work so remarkably 
well that they may reasonably regard suggestions from an 
outsider as,impertinent. 

I offer the following merely for consideration in the light 
of the greater knowledge which those more closely acquainted 
with the conditions can supply. 

The Cambridge men appear to work on the avcrage an hour a 
day more than the Oxford men. It might be possible, therefore, 
for the Oxford school to provide rather more opportunities for 
discussions in subjects related to those which will be likely to 
be handled in the army classes, without curtailing the timc now 
very usefully spent in the main course. On the other hand, 
at Cambridge it may be expedient to substitute a little morc 
definite teaching for some of the more informal discussions. 
For example, it may be possible to lengthen the period of some 
of the lectures combined with discussions, so as to give a better 
opportunity for both the lecturer and the students. (As a rule, 
where the lecture and discussion combined occupy less than 14 
hours, there is a tendency for thc treatment of the subject to 
be rather scrappy.) 

14. If the course could be lengthened to six wecks there would 
be a considerable gain ; particularlv, I think, at Cambridge 
owing to the fact that many of the men cannot profitably begin 
their teaching practice until some time after the opening of the 
course. Also, if the selection of the men were made so as to 
secure a larger proportion of men with more advanced gencral 
education the task of the tutors in the Cambridge School wouid 
be made rather easier. 

15. I cannot close without a word as to the excellent spirit 
that prevails in both schools. ‘The men are very keen. If any 
discrimination is possible, I should say that the men at Cambridge 
are even more in earnest about equipping themselves and 
profiting by every facility offered them, than at Oxford. But 
it speaks volumes for the tact and skill and judgment of the 
organisers and tutors in handling men that they have inspired 
and maintained their enthusiasm to a degree which impresses 
even a casual visitor. 


SUMMER SCHOOLS, 1919. 


For the convenience of our readers we append a brief list of the 
Summer Schools arranged for this year. Full particulars 
concerning many of them may be found in our issue of last 
month, but a few additional Schools are now included, 


Aberystwyth University College.—Summer School in Geo- 
graphy, July 29—4Aug. 15. 

Barry Summer School.— July 28—Aug. 23. 

Board of Education. 

(a) Courses for Secondary School Teachers at various centres 

during August. 

(b) Courses in Physical Training at Barry and Scarborough. 
Caen, Normandy.—Course in French, July 3—Aug. 30. 
Cambridge Psychological Laboratory .—Industrial Problems, 

July 13—19, and July 20— 20. 

Civic and Moral Education League and Eugenics Education 
Society.—Course in Civics and Eugenics at Cambridge, 
Aug. 2—IO. 

Crewe Training College.—Hegional Survey of Snowdonia, 
July 30—Aug. 13, at Llanberis. 


Dalcroze Eurhythmics.—Course at Oxford, Aug. 4—106. 


Educational Handwork Association.—Scarborough, 
mouth and St. Annes-on-Sea, July 28—Aug. 23. 


Folk Dance Society.—Folk Song and Dances at Stratford-on- 
Avon, July 26—Aug. 23. 

Froebel Society, and Junior Schools Association.— 
Westfield College, Hampstead, July 31—4Aug. 16. 

Grenoble.—Course in French, July 1—Oct. 31. 

Italian School.—At Girton College, Cambridge, July 28— 
Aug. 16. 

Latin Teaching.—Short Course at Oxford, Sept. 2—9, arranged 
by the Association for the Reform of Latin Teaching. 


Oxford Secondary Training Delegacy.—St. John's College, 
Oxford, August 6—Sept. 2, Courses for one week or more 
arranged. 

Oxford Summer Meeting.—Course on The British Common- 
wealth, August 1—14. 

St. Andrews Provincial Committee.—Course on Methods of 
Froebel and Montessori. 

Speech Training.—Course at Stratford-on-Avon, Aug. 1—16. 

Teachers’ Guild.—Course in French and Spanish at Oxford, 
Aug. 13—20. 

Tonic Sol-fa College.—College Buildings, Earlham Hall, 
Forest Gate, London, E., July 22—Aug. I4. 

University College, London.—Course in French Phonetics 
and in Methods of Language Learning, Aug. 6—19. 

Uplands Association.—Summer Meeting at Werneth Low, 
Hyde, July 30—Aug. 16. 

West Riding County Council.—Course for West Riding 
Teachers at Bingley, Aug. 6—22. 


Woodbrooke  Settlement.—Summer School in 
arranged by Mr. F. S. Marvin, Aug. I—II. 


Fal- 


History, 


THE INCORPORATED 


FROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, 


Colet Gardens, Talgarth Road, 
West Kensington, London, W. 14. 


President: RicHt Hon. Sir W. Marugr, LL.D. 
Chairman and Treasurer: Mr. C. G. MONTEFIORE, M.A. 
Secretary: Mr. ARTHUR G. Symonps, M.A. 


TRAINING COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS. 


Principal: Miss E. LAWRENCE. 
Students are trained íor the Ex nations of the National Froebel Union and 
other Examinations. 


Prospectuses and all particulars as to Scholarships and Loan Fund may be obtained 
rom the PRINCIPAL, 
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SELECTED FROM MR. EDWARD ARNOLD'S LIST. 


Selections from English Literature. Edited by ELIZABETH 
LEE. In four books, carefully graduated. Illustrated. Books 
I and II. each 256 pages, 2s. 6d. Books III and IV, each 320 
pages, 3s. 

Selected Essays from English Literature. Edited with 
Introduction and Brief Notes by ELIZABETH LEE. 2s. Od. 

The Essayists drawn upon include: Bacon, Cowley, Steele, 
Addison, Fielding, Johnson, Goldsmith, Lamb, Hazlitt, De 
Quincey, Leigh Hunt, Mitford, Thackeray, and Carlyle. 


Epochs of English Literature. By J. C. Stopart, M.A., 
formerly Lecturer in Ancient History at Trinity College, 
Cambridge. In 9 vols., 2s. 6d. each. Vol. I, The Chaucer 
Epoch, 1215-1500. Vol. II, The Spenser Epoch, 1500-1600. 
Vol. III, The Shakespeare Epoch, 1600-1625. Vol. IV, The 
Milton Epoch, 1625-1674. Vol. V, The Dryden Epoch, 1660- 
1700. Vol. VI, The Popé Epoch, 1700-1750. Vol. VII, The 
Johnson Epoch, 1742-1798. Vol. VIII, The Wordsworth 
Epoch, 1798-1830. Vol. IX, The Tennyson Epoch, 1830 to 
present day. 


English Narrative Poems. With an Introduction by Sir 
HENRY NEWBOLT, D.Litt. 2s. 6d. 


Laureata and The Poet’s Realm. Two famous collections of 
Poetry for Schools. 2s. 3d. each Vol. 


Arnold's Junior English Composition. rs. 8d. 


Kenny's Composition from English Models. Book I, ts. 8d. 
Book II, 2s. 6d. 


Kenny's Exercises in Composition. I-III, 5d. each. 


Exercises for Parsing in Colour. By E. HASTINGS. 160 
pages, with Chart in Colours. 2s. Od. Also in Three Parts, 
each containing Colour Chart, 8d. each. 


Arnold's Junior English Grammar. 2s. 
Essay Writing. By G. KENDALL, M.A. 28s. 6d. 


Precis Writing and Reproduction. By W. J. GRIFFITH, 
M.A. 3s. 


English Verse Composition. By A. E. ROBERTS, M.A., and 
A. Pratt, B.A. 3s. 


A Social and Industrial History of England. By F. W. 
TicKNER, D.Lit., M.A., B.Sc. (Econ.) London. 
7s. 6d. Also in Three Parts, 3s. each. 


A History of England. By Prof. C. W. Oman, M.P. 760 pages., 
7s. 6d. In Two Parts, 4s. 6d. each: Part I, from the Earhest 
Times to 1603 ; Part II, from 1603 to 1902. In Three Divisions: 
Division I, to 1307, 2s. 6d. ; Division II, 1307 to 1688, 3s. 6d. ; 
Division III, 1688 to 1902, 4s. 


A Junior History of England. By C. W. Oman, M.P., and 
MARY OMAN. 3s. Od. 


Arnold's Florin English History. 
WORTH, M.A. 2s. 


Outlines of European History, 1814-1914. By G. BuRRELL 
SMITH, M.A., Assistant Master at the Royal Naval College, 
Dartmouth. With Maps. 3s. 6d. 

Scenes from European History. 
2s. 6d. 

The Last Century in Europe, 1814-1910. 
HAWKESWORIH. 78. Od. net. 

A General History of the World. By Oscar BROWNING. 
700 pages. 7s. Od. net. Also in Three Parts with separate 
indexes, 3s. 6d. net each. Part I, Ancient History; Part II, 
Mediæval History ; Part III, Modern History. 

The Ancient World. An Historical Sketch. By C.'Dv PONTET, 
M.A., Assistant Master at Harrow School. With Maps, os. 
The Days of Alkibiades. By C. E. RoBINSON, M.A., Assistant 
Master at Winchester College. With a Foreword by Prof. 
C. W. Oman. Illustrated. 6s. net. 

Jerusalem under the High Priests. 
Bevan, M.A. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

A Class Book of Geography. By A. W. ANDREWS, M.A., 
F.R.G.S. Cloth, 7s. 6d. A systematic text-book for Upper 
Forms, based on the study of Phvsical features. Interesting 
Original Diagrams are freely employed. 


By C. E. M. HawkeEs- 


By G. B. SMITH, M.A. 


By C. E. M. 


By Epwyn ROBERT 


Illustrated. ' 


Arnold's Junior Geography. By W. M. Carey, M.A., B.Sc. 
Cloth, rs. 8d. 


Outlines of Physiography. By the late Prof. A. J. HERBERT- 
SON. Fully illustrated. 4s. 


First Lessons in French. By M. Baguley. Illustrated. 


Arnold's Modern French Course. By H. L. Hutton, M.A. 
Book I, 2s. 6d. Book II, 3s. 


Arnold’s Lectures Francaises. 
Books II-IV, 2s. 6d. each. 


Grammaire Francaise. A l'Usage des Anglais. 
RENAULT, Officier d'Académie; 
University of Liverpool. 5s. 

Petite Grammaire Francaise. By E. RENAULT. 28s. 

Exercises in French Grammar. By E. RENAULT. 28s. 

Junior French Reader. By E. RENAULT. 2s. 


French a la Francaise. By Lady BELL and Mrs. TREVELYAN. 
Cleverly illustrated. Book I, rod. ; II and III, rs. each. 


French without Tears. By Lady BELL. Illustrated. 
Book I, 10d. ; II, 1s.; III, rs. 3d. 


Arnold's Modern German Course. By Dr. F. W. WILSON. 
3s. 6d. 


First German Prose Composition. By Dr. F. W. WILSON. 
28. 


Second German Prose Composition. By Dr. F. W. WILSON. 
Free Composition in German. By Dr. F. W. WILSON. ts. 6d. 


Illustrated. Book I, 23s. ; 


Par E. 
Lecturer in French at the 


The Inductive Arithmetic. By E. SANKEY. 
Pupils’ Books, I-II, 44d. each ; IV, V, VII, VI, 6d. each. 
Class Teachers' Books, with Answers, Notes on Method, and 
Oral Exercises. Books I and II, 1s. 6d each; IV-VII, 
2s each 


A School Arithmetic. By A. C. Jones, Ph. D., and P. H. 
WYvKES, MA 5s. 6d. Parts I-III, 2s. 6d. each. 


Exercises in Arithmetic. By C. M. Taytor. Parts I-III, 
Is. 6d. each, without Answers; 2s. each, with Answers. 


Easy Arithmetic and Accounts. By E. SANKEY And G. A. 
Lorp. Books I and II, rs. 6d. each. 


Elements of Geometry. By Dr. R. LacHLAN and W. C. 
FLETCHER, H.M.I. 3s. 6d. 


Practical Trigonometry. By H.C. PrAvNE, M.A., and R. C. 
FAWDRY, M.A. 3s. 


A Text Book of Physics. By R. S. WirLows, M.A., D.Sc. 
Second Edition. gs. net. Written up to the standard 
required for the Intermediate Examinations of the Universities 
and for the Civil Service Commission. 


Introduction to Practical Physics. By E. H. Barton and 
T. P. BLACK. 5s. 

Mechanics. By W. D. EDGAR, M.A. 4s. 

Light. By W. H. Tornam, B.Sc., Head of the Army Class, 
Repton. Cloth. 3s. 

Introduction to Magnetism and Electricity. By E. W. E. 
KEMPrsoN, Senior Physics Master at Rugby School. 3s. 6d. 
Electricity and Magnetism. By C. E. AsuronRD, M.A,, 

Headmaster of the Royal Naval College, Dartmouth. 4s. 6d. 
Inorganic Chemistry for Schools. By W. M. Hooton, M.A. 


5S. 

Elements of Inorganic Chemistry. By the late W. A. 
SHENSTONE, F.R.S. 6s. 6d. 

Outlines of Inorganic Chemistry. By Dr. E. B. Lupiam. 


5S. 

A Manual of Human Physiology. By LEonarp HILL, M.B., 
F.R.S., Director, Department of Applied Physiology and 
Hygiene Medical Research Committee. With 173 Illustrations. 
78. Od. 

Physiology for Beginners. By LEONARD HILL, M.B., F.R.S., 
Cloth. 1s. 6d. 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 41 and 43, Maddox Street, W.1. 
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Mason's New English Grammars. Revised, in accord- 
ance with modern requirements, by A. J. AsnroN, M.A. 
Junior. 8th Edition .1s. 9d. Intermediate. 5th Edition. 28 6d. 
Senior. 5th Edition. 3s. 6d. 


Aids to the Writing of English Composition. By FRED 
W. Bewsuer, B.A. Assistant Master at St. Paul's School. Crown 8vo. 
3rd Edition. Is. 6d. net. 


Exercises in English. By FRED W. BEWSHER, B.A. 
Crown 8vo. 3rd Edition. 1s 6d. net. 


English Composition. By R. S. BATE, M.A. Crown 8vo. 
4s. 6d, 
“It contains a wealth of quotation and illustration, and is a sound and 
useful manual covering the ground in detail.”--THE Times. 


A Practical Course in English. By E. J. Barrev, B.A., 
Whitgift Grammar School, Croydon. Crown 8vo. 4th Edition. 28. 


Bell’s Shakespeare for Schools. Edited by S. P. B. Mars, 


M.A., Assistant Master at Tonbridge School. Pott 8vo, With numerous 
illustrations by the late BvAM SHaw. Sixteen Vols. now ready.. 18. 6d. ca. 


An Outline History of English Literature. By W. H. 
Hupsos, late Staft Lecturer in English. Literature to the Extension Board, 
London University. Crown 8vo. 6th Edition. 38. 6d. net. 


Representative Passages from English Literature. 
A companion volume to the above. Crown 8vo. 2nd Edition. 3s. net. 


A Short History of English Literature in the Nineteenth 
Century. By W. H. Hupson. Crown 8vo. 3s. net. 


Essay Writing. By B. L. K. HENDERSON, D.Lit., F.R. 
Hist.S., and ARNOLD FREEMAN, M.A., D.Lit. With a Preface by ALBERT 
MANSBRIDGE. Feap. 8vo. Is. 6d. uet. 


A History of the English Language. By T. R. 
Lounssury, Professor in Yale University. New Edition revised. Crown 
8vo. 6S. net. 


An Introduction to English Literature. 


Pancoasr. 4th Edition enlarged. Crown 8vo. 7s, 6d. net. 


Present-Day Precis. By A. W. Reapy, B.A., Army and 
University Tutor, formerly Scholar of Wadham College, Oxford. An entirely 
New Edition, rewritten to fit present requirements. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


Essays and Essay Writing. By A. W. REApy, B.A. 8th 


Edition. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


Matriculation Precis. By S. E. WINBOLT, M.A., Christ's 
Hospital. 3rd Edition. Crown 8vo. 1s. 3d. nct. Key separately, 6d. net. 


FRENCH. 


Contes pour les Commencants. By Mrs. C. M. NEsRITT. 
Printed in large clear type. Illustrated. With tull Vocabulary. As. 6d. net. 


Easiest French Reader. By Marc Cerri, Whitgift School, 
Croydon. Fully illustrated. With or without Vocabulary. 1s. 6d. net. 
"s . educationally sound. . . . These little sketches are full of 
interest.” —TIMES EDUCATIONAL SUPPLEMENT. 


Nouveaux Recits Heroiques. Fully Illustrated. With or 
without Vocabulary. 1s. 9d. net. 
Fresh stories from “ Les Livres Roses," containing Les Canadiens 
Hérolques, Les Entants Hérofques de 1914, and La Guerre des Tanks. 
* "There is no doubt that these tales will be read with absorbed interest 
bv all the children who are at all capable of doing do. The last story, 
' La Mort du Tank,’ is exciting enough tor any guide, scout, or cadet."— 
Times EDUCATIONAL SUPPLEMENT. 


Recits Heroiques. By CHARLES Guyon, Inspectcur 
d'Académie Honoraire. Edited, with Questionnaire and Vocabulary, by 
Marc Crppt, Ibustrated. 5th Edition. 18. 9d. net. 

Contains stories dealing with “ La Guerre dans les Airs,” “ La Guerre 
sur Mer," and '' Nos amis les Anglais." 


C'est la Guerre! Stories of the Great War. By Marc 
CrrPr. lllustrated. With or without Votabulary. 7th Edition. 1s. 6d. net. 


Flips et Compagnie. By Marc Ceppi. Illustrated stories 
of Animal Lite. With or without Vocabulary and Questionnaire. Crown 
8vo. Is. 6d. net. 

* A pleasant easy Reader for a class that has just finished its first French 
Reader. It has a vocabulary and a questionnaire, and can be safely 
recornmeuded.’’—EDUCATIONAL NEWS. 


Jean-Robert Flambard, potache. By M. A. DELANY, 
Professeur au Lycée de Tours.  lllustrated. from special photographs. 
Crown 8vo. Is. Gd. net; or with Vocabulary and Notes, 2s. nct. 

“ This account of a French lycée is delightful"-—[ouRNAL OF EDUCATION. 


By H. S. 


New Readers. 
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FRENCH— Continued 


Matriculation French Free Composition. By F. A. 
Hepocock, M.A., D. és L., French Master at University College School, 
formerly Lecturer at Paris and Birmingham Universities; and H. LuGver, 
Agrégé de l'Université de Paris. 2s. 6d net. 


A First French Prose Composition. Based on Conversa- 
tion and Imitation. By F. W. WirsoN, Pa. D., and C. A. Jaccarpb, Lic. 
ès Lettres, Assistant Masters at Clifton College. Crown 8vo. 2nd Edition. 
1s. 9d. net .Key, 10d. net. 

“This admirable little book . . . makes French Composition a living 
thing."—TiMES EDUCATIONAL SUPPLEMENT, 


Mackay and Curtis's French Course. Two Parts. 


116th Thousand. 1s. 6d. net and 28. net. 


A French Course. By R. P. ATHERTON, M.A., of Hailey- 
bury College. Part I, 5th Edition, 1s. 9d. Part II, 3rd Edition, 28. 


Ceppi and Deshumbert's Modern French Grammar. 
Issued with the Grammatical Rules either in French or in English. 2nd 
Edition. 3s. net. 

“ The best of all recent gramtnars," —SPECTATOR. 


Gasc’s French Dictionaries. 
Gem, 137th Thousand, 28. net. Pocket, 106th Thousand 3s net. 
Concise, 9th l:dition, Bs. net. Standard, 15th Edition, 12s. 6d. net. 


CLASSICS. 


A Latin Course for the First Year. By E. C. MARCHANT, 
M.A., Fellow of Lincoln College, Oxford, and J. G. SPENCER, B.A., Assistant 
Master at St. Paul's Preparatory School. In three parts. Crown 8vo. 
With Coloured Plates and numerous other illustrations. Is. 9d. each. 


A Concise Latin Course, Part I. By E. C. MARCHANT, 
M.A., and J. G. Spencer, B.A. 7th edition, revised, with the long accents 
marked throughout the Latin exercises. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

This course is written on the lines recommended by the Classical 
Association, and adopted by the Board of Education. 


A Concise Latin Course, Part II. By E. C. MARCHANT, 
M.A., and S. E. WixpoLr, M.A. 4th Edition. Crown 8vo. 38s. 
* The plan is excellent." — GUARDIAN. 


A Latin Prose Grammar. By E. L. CHURCHILL, B.A., 
and E. V. SLATER, M.A., of Eton College. 2nd Edition. 4s. 
" This new Latin grammar by two Eton Masters has several new and 
highly commendable features.” —THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 


One-Term Series of Latin Classics. 
Cicero's Pro Milone. Edited by C. E. LAURENCE. M.A., Assistant Waster 
of Haileybury College. Is. 3d. 
Livy's Veii and the Etruscan Confederacy. Edited by S. E. SiNBoLr, 
M.A., Christ's Hospital, West Horsham. Is. 3d: 


Illustrated Classics. 
52 volumes, including Caesar's Gallic War, Virgil’s Aencid, Cicero, Ovid, 
Livy, Horace, etc. Each volume careiully edited, with Introduction, Full 
Notes, and Vocabulary. 1s. 9d. each. 


Simplified Latin Classics. 
Nine volumes drawn from Caesar, Virgil, Livy, ete. Simplitfiel as to text, 
fully Illustrated, with Notes and Vocabularies. 1s. 6d. cach. 


Illustrated Latin Readers. Edited by C. E. MARCHANT, 

M.A. With short Notes and Vocabularies. 18. 6d. each. 

Scalae Primae. Simple Stories for Translation. By J. G. SPENCER, 
B.A. With 20 Illustrations. llith Edition. 

Scalae Mediae. Extracts from Eutropius and Caesar. By PERCY A. 
UNDERHILL, M.A. With 20 Illustrations. [lth Edition. 

Scalae Tertiae. Graduated Extracts in. Verse and Prose from Phaedrus, 
Ovid, Nepos, and Cicero. By E. C. MarcHuant, M.A. With 28 Illustra- 
tions. 5th Edition. 


Fabulae Antiquae. By A. M. Crort, B.A., Girls’ Modern 
School, Leeds. Illustrated, with or without Full Vocabulary. Is. 6d. 


Dialogues of Roman Life. By S. E. WINBoLT, M.A., 
Christ's Hospital. lllustrated. 2s. 6d. 
A series of dialogues, both original and adapted, which are written in 
accordance with the general aims of the Summer School for the Reform 
of Latín Teaching. 


De Ducibus. Selections from Cornelius Nepos. By W. G. 
BurLER, M.A., Christ's Hospital. With numerous Illustrations and brief 
Graminatical Notes. Fcap. 8vo. Is. 9d. 

This book is intended for pupils who are not yct quite proficieut enough 
to translate Caesar and Livy. 


Books of the Emperors. A new series of Illustrated Latin 
Readers. By E. C. Marcnuant, M.A. With Not s and Vocabulary. 
Illustrated. Book I. 2nd Edition. 1s. 3d. 
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MATHEMATICS 


Issued complete, with or without answers: in separate 
parts, or Examples separately. Please write for details 
and prices. 


Pendlebury's Arithmetic. With 8,000 Examples. By C. 
PENDLEBURY, M.A., late of St. Paul's School. 27th Edition. 58. . 


Pendlebury and Robinson's New School Arithmetic. 
 ]4th Edition. Bs. 


Pendlebury and Beard's Commercial Arithmetic. 12th 
Edition. 3d. 6d. 
Pendlebury and Beard’s Shilling Arithmetic. 26th 


Edition. Is.6d.; or with answers, 2s. 


Pendlebury and Robinson’s New Shilling Arithmetic. 
Lith Edition. 1s.6d.; or with answers, 2s. 


Pendlebury’s Preparatory Arithmetic. 3rd Edition. 
2s. With Revision Papers, 2s. 6d. 


Pendlebury and Beard’s Graduated Arithmetics. 


Seven Parts, bound in stitf canvas wrapper. 


Pendlebury and Leather’s New Concrete Arithmetics. 
Six parts, bound in paper or cloth. 


Baker and Bourne’s Public School Arithmetic. By 
W. M. Baker, M.A., and A. A. BOURNE, M.A., of Cheltenham College. 4th 
Edition, 5s. 


Baker and Bourne's Student's Arithmetic. 6th 
Edition. 3s. 


Baker and Bourne’s Shilling Arithmetic. 3rd Edition. 


18. 6d.; or with answers, 2s. 


Arithmetic for Preparatory Schools. By TREVOR 
Dennis, M.A., Head Master of Lady Manners’ School, Bakewell, late Mathe- 
matical Master at Sherborne School. Crown &8vo. 48.; or with answers, 
4s. 6d. BELL's MATHEMATICAL SFRIES. 

General Editor : Dr. W. P. MILNE, Cli'ton Coll. 


Problem Papers in Arithmetic for Preparatory Schools. 
By T. Cooper SMrrH, M.A., late Scholar of University College, Oxtord ; 
Mathematical Master, St. Peter's Court, Broadstairs. Second Edition. 
2s [BELL’S MATHEMATICAL SERIES. 


Arithmetic. By H. FREEMAN, M.A., formerly Mathematical 
Master at the Haberdashers’ Aske's School. 6th Edition. 3s. 
[BELL's MATHEMATICAL SERIES. 


Arithmetic. By F. W. Dosss, M.A., and H. K. MARSDEN, 
M.A., Assistant Masters at Eton College. Part I, 2nd Edition, 3s. 6d. 
Part II, 3s. 6d. [BELL'S MATHEMATICAL SERIES. 


Commercial Arithmetic and Accounts. By A. RISDON 
PALMER, B.A., B.Sc., and J. STEPHENSON, M.A., M.Com., B.Sc. (Econ.), 
both of the Regent Street Polytechnic. 6s. net. 

[BELL'S MATHEMATICAL SERIES. 
* [t almost makes one wish one were a modern child so that one could 
be educated on such a book."—NATURE. 


A Shilling Arithmetic. By J. W. RoBERTSON, M.A., B.Sc., 
Mathematical Master at Robert Gordon’s College, Aberdeen. 6th Edition. 
1s.6d. net: with answers, 2s. net. [BELL'S MATHEMATICAL SERIES. 

“ Deserves the attention of the teacher." —NATURE. 


Baker and Bourne’s Elementary Algebra. 15th 
Edition. s. 


Baker and Bourne's Shorter Algebra. 3rd Edition. 3s. 
Baker and Bourne’s First Algebra. oth Edition. 2s. 6d. 


Baker and Bourne’s Elementary Geometry. rith 
Edition. Revised. 5s. 


Baker and Bourne's New Geometry. 3rd Edition. 3s. 
Baker and Bourne's First Geometry. 4th Edition. 18.9d. 


Borchardt and Perrott’s Geometry for Schools. By 
W. G. Borcuarpt, M.A., and Rev. A. D. Perrott, M.A., of Cheltenham 
College. Bs. 


Analytical Geometry of the Straight Line and Circle. 
By Jous Mirsz, M.A., Senior Mathematical Master of the Mackie Academy, 
Stonehaven. Crown 8vo. be. [BELL's MATHEMATICAL SERIES 
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MATHEMATICS continued 


Borchardt and Perrott's New Trigonometry for Schools. 
11th Edition. 5s. 


Borchardt and Perrott's Junior Trigonometry. 4s. 
Borchardt and Perrott's First Numerical Trigonometry 
de 


Pendlebury's Elementary Trigonometry. 6th Edition. 
5s 


Plane Trigonometry. By H. L. REED, M.A., Assistant 
Mathematical and Science Master, Westminster School. 2ud Edition. 
4s. 6d. [BELL'S MATHEMATICAL SERIES, 

“ After a trial extending over two and a halı vears, we have no hesitation 
in declaring it to be the best school book on the market."—4A.M.A. 


Statics. By R. C. Fawopry, M.A., B.Sc., Head of the Military 
and Engineering Side, Clifton College. 8s.; or in two parts. Part I, 3rd 
Edition, 3s. Part II, 2s. 6d. [BELL Ss MATHEMATICAL SERIES. 


Dynamics. By R. C. FAwpRY, M.A., B.Sc. 5s. Or Part I, 


2nd Edition, 3s. Part II, 28s. 6d. [BELL'S MATHEMATICAL SERIES. 


A First Course in the Calculus. By W. P. MILNE, M.A., 
D.Sc., and G. J. B. Westcott, M.A., Head Mathematical Master, Bristol 
Grammar School. Crown 8vo, with answers. 3s. 6d. 

[BELL'S MATHEMATICAL SERIES. 


Differential Calculus for Colleges and Secondary 
Schools. By Cuarres Davison, Sc.D., Mathematical Master at King 
Edward’s School, Birmingham. Crown 8vo, with Revision Exercises, 
Essays, and Problem Papers. 68. 

Mathematical Problem Papers for Secondary Schools. 
By C. Davison, M.A., Sc.D. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 3s. 


SCIENCE 


Chemistries by Prof. Smith. 


Introduction to Inorganic Chemistry. By ALEX. SMITH, 
B.Sc., Ph.D., F.R.S.E., Prof. of Chemistry and Head of the Department, 
Columbia University. 35th Thousand. 10s.6d. net. 


Experimental Inorganic Chemistry. A Laboratory 


Outline for use with the above. 6th Edition, revised. 4s. net. 
General Chemistry for Schools and Colleges. 45th 


Thousand. New Edition, revised and enlarged. 98. net. 


A Laboratory Outline of General Chemistry. For use 
with the General Chemistry. 4th Edition, revised. 47th thousand. 4s. net, 


Elementary Chemistry for Schools. Adapted for use 
in English Schools by H. A. Wootton, M.A., B.Sc., late Senior Science 
Master, Westminster School. 68. net. l 


A Laboratory Outline of Elementary Chemistry. For 
use with the Elementary Chemistry. 2e. 6d. net. 


Inorganic Chemistry. By JAMES WALKER, B.Sc., Ph.D., 
F.R.S., Professor of Chemistry, Edinburgh University. lith Edition, 
revised and enlarged. 58. net. 


Inorganic Chemistry for Upper Forms. By P. W. 
Oscrort, M.A., Uppingham School. 2nd Edition. 6s. net. 


An Introduction to Chemistry. By D. S. MACNAIR, 
Ph.D., B.Sc. 8th Edition. 2s. 6d. 


A First Year's Course of Chemistry. By J. SINCLAIR, 
M.A., B.Sc., Head Master of Shawlands Academy, Glasgow, and G. W. 
M’ALLISTER, M.A. 2nd Edition. 1s. 9d. 


An Introduction to the Study of Plants. By F. E. 
FRiTscH, D.Sc., Ph.D., F.L.S., and E. J. Sartssury, D.Sc., F.L..S., both of the 
East London College. 3rd Edition. 68. net. 


Elementary Studies in Plant Life. By F. E. FRITSCH, 
D.Sc., Ph.D., F.L.S., and E. J. SarisBuRYv, D.Sc., F.L.S. 3rd Edition. 
3s. net. 

Elementary Botany. By PercY Groom, M.A., D.Sc., 
F.L.S., Protessor of the Technology of Woods and Forests in the [Imperial 
College of Science and Technology. J5th Edition. 4s. 

Food Gardening. By H. V. Davis, B.Sc, Lecturer in 


Rural Science and Gardening in the Cheshire County Training College, Crewe. 
2nd Edition. Is. net. 
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LITERARY SECTION. 


BOOKS AND THE MAN. 


The Art of Appreciation. 


Teachers of music, of art, and of literature have been 
apt to think that their task was confined mainly or 
solely to giving instruction to potential performers. 
Young people too often have had music lessons, or 
drawing lessons, all given on the implied understanding 
that they were to become musicians or artists. The first 
devastating results may be heard and seen in our more 
genteel drawing rooms, where one daughter of the house 
will play the pianoforte and another will embellish the 
walls with sketches from a very artful Nature. 

The second result is even graver, although less 
immediately obvious and distressing. It is to be found 
in the widespread want of national taste in music, art, 
the drama, and literature. In each of these important 
branches of our people's intellectual and spiritual life 
we are hampered by a deplorably low standard of taste. 


For this state of things there is only one remedy, 
namely, that we shall recast our teaching in these sub- 
jects, and think more of appreciation than of execution. 
Given a public with a duly trained sense of appreciation 
there will soon arise a new race of performers. A notable 
experiment on these lines has been carried out by Mr. 
Charles T. Smith, a master in a London Council School, 
who has recorded his experiences in a volume entitled 
“ Music and Life: Education for Leisure and Culture ” 
(King and Son: 4s. net). In many respects this is one 
of the most interesting and suggestive books on teaching 
we have read. Mr. Smith is an enthusiast, whose courage 
did not quail before the task of leading the children of 
Glengall Road, Poplar, E., to see the beauty of great 
music and to understand the difference between rag-time 
and Mozart. His method is based on the development 
of the simpler rhythms of dance music, folk songs, vocal 
dance tunes, and so on to the sonata and symphony. 
Pupils of ten years and upwards are taught the elements 
of music, and at the end of the primary school course 
they are able to understand and enjoy opera and oratorio. 
This sounds incredible, but the sceptic should read the 
book and learn, not only that it can be done, but also 
how it has been done. Mr. Smith adds to his main work 
a very valuable and stimulating chapter on Art Teaching, 
showing how his principles can be applied to foster 
appreciation in subjects other than music. I heartily 
commend this book to the notice of all teachers, for it is 
the record of a great struggle and a splendid victory 
over difficulties which would daunt most people. 


In a similar vein, but for a different purpose, Mr. 
Percy A. Scholes, the well-known musician, has written 
a book entitled ' The Listener's Guide to Music" 
(Oxford Press: 3s. 6d. net). An introduction is pro- 
vided from the pen of Sir Henry Hadow, who says: 
“ The power of enjoying and loving the best music is not 
a rare and special privilege, but the natural inheritance 
of everyone who has ear enough to distinguish one tune 
from another." This little volume will be of great 
value to those who attend concerts and desire to know 
for themselves what is good and bad. 


SILAS BIRCH. 


REVIEWS. 


Education. 


REPORT OF THE MINISTER OF EDUCATION, PROVINCE OF ONTARIO, 
1918. (Wilgress, Toronto.) 

This handsome volume of 439 pages contains all the informa- 
tion we expect in such a work. The figures are well arranged, 
and ready fer reference when the occasion arises. The reader 
wil be glad to take the gentleman's word for their accuracy, 
and in ordinary circumstances would respectfully put the volume 
in the place prepared in his library for such tomes, and forget 
all about it till his day of need drove him again to its pages. 
But in this case the Minister's own report is worth reading for 
its own sake. It is just as interesting as if it did not appear 
in a report at all but in an educational magazine for which we 
are willing to pay our good white shillings. Of course anyone 
who has met the Minister will expect all this, for he is pre-eminently 
human and sympathetic. From him it seems in no way incon- 
gruous to hear of the rights of man, the rights of woman, nor 
even the rights of children. Blue-book as it is, this contains 
a great deal of humanity. The Minister has a healthy pride in 
his Province, and, like a good Ontarian, is not at all averse to 
let the world know of the good things it has in the way of educa- 
tion. We may question the common claim that Ontario has 
the best educational system in the world, but when it comes to 
fipures we must accept facts and believe that the Minister is 
right in maintaining that '' Ontario has 408 public libraries—in 
proportion to population the largest number of any country, 
state, or province in the world." Floreat Ontario ! 


THE Crassics IN BRITISH EDUCATION. (Ministry of Recon- 
struction. 2d.) 

A gallant attempt under the patronage of the Ministry of 
Reconstruction to rehabilitate the Classics. We wonder at 
whose address this pamphlet is written. Classicists will read 
it with pleasure, but the plain man will continue to wonder, 
His interest will centre largely in the section on the Use of 
Translations, but, like the fair-minded man he generally is, 
he will not forget to read the section of Fatr Play for Classics. 


THE PROBLEM OF THE CONTINUATION SCHOOLS : 
Young. (George Philip and Son. 1s. net.) 
This is a 42-page pamphlet that contains a useful analysis 
of what the Act provides and an exposition of the stages of 
school life, the aim of the continuation school, and the curri- 
culum under its various headings. A chapter is devoted to the 
“ Works’ Schools," with descriptions of those already existing 
at Bournville, Batley, and Walkden. The author points out 
the danger involved in a possible strike closing these schools 
and leaving the pupils on the hands of the L.E.A. A curriculum 
for a rural school concludes the pamphlet. 


by Ernest 


A SurRvEY or RELIGIOUS EpucaTIon: by William Clayton 
Bower. (University of Chicago Press. $1.25.) 

The word Survey subtends a very large angle in the social 
and educational writings in America at the present moment, 
so a volume that deals with the nature and history of this new 
form of investigation is particularly welcome, even if it ultimately 
limits itself to a special branch of our work. It is pleasant to 
find that Mr. Clayton Bower finds the first trace of this modern 
device in Charles Booth’s survey of the conditions of living 
and labour among the people of London, the results of which 
were published in 1902. But the first purely educational 
survey is claimed for the investigation of Professors Hanus 
and Moore into the educational systems of Montclair and East 
Orange in 1911. Somehow we seem to have heard of educa- 
tional surveys of exactly this kind in England, long before that 
date, though they may not have borne that precise title. If 
Mr. Clayton Bower cares to look into the reports that Dr. 
Michael Sadler prepared for many of our English counties 
immediately after the Act of 1902, he will find that the method 
was in full blast in England before 1911. In any case, we are 
glad to have this clear statement of the nature of the survey, 
and people on this side of the Atlantic will find it to their ad- 
vantage to read what Mr. Clayton Bower has to say on the sub- 
ject. He is right in maintaining that not only is the survey 
in itself a new device, but that it indicates the general recognition 

(Continued on page 232.) 
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SELECTIONS from BOSWELL'S LIFE OF JOHNSON. THE THEORY AND PRACTICE OF MODERN 
Chosen and edited by R. W CHAPMAN. With three LANGUAGE TEACHING. 
illustrations. 3s. 6d. net. With special reference to Frenq) and German. By E. C. 

KITTSON. 4s. net. 

CHARACTERS FROM THE HISTORIES AND 

MEMOIRS OF THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. OXFORD SPANISH PLAIN TEXTS. À new series 
With an Essay on The Character and Historical Notes. edited by Professor J. FiTzMAURICE-KELLY. In clear 


By D. NicHoL SMITH. 68. net. 


POEMS OF ACTION. 


Selected by V. H. CoLiins. 2s. 
STORIES IN VERSE. 
Selected by V. H. CorriNs. 1s. 9d. 


A BOOK OF VERSE FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
Compiled by J. C. SMirH. Annotated Edition, 
volume. 38. 6d. net. 


in one 


SELECTED ENGLISH SHORT STORIES. 
Nineteenth century, from Sir Walter Scott to George Gissing 
nd Hubert Crackanthorpe, selected by HUGH WALKER and 
. S. MILFORD, with an introduction by HUGH WALKER. 
1s. 9d. net; thin paper, 2s. net. (World's Classics.) 


ENGLISH PROSE. 
Narrative, Descriptive, Dramatic (Malorv to Stevenson), 
compiled by H. A. TREBLE. Is. 9d. net; thin paper, 
2s. net. (World's Classics.) 
PALGRAVE'S GOLDEN TREASURY. 
With roo Additional Poems, from Landor to Henley. 
1s. 9d. net; thin paper, 28. net. (World's Classics.) 
Edited with introduction and notes by C. B. WHEELER. 
3s. net. Notes separately, paper cover, 1s. 9d. net. 


THE RUDIMENTS OF CRITICISM. 
A General Study of Poetic Form for Young Students. 
By A. E. GREENING LAMBORN. 3s. 6d. net. 


THE TEACHING OF HISTORY. 
. By C. H. Jarvis. 48. 6d. net. 


THE WAR AND THE EMPIRE. 
Deductions. 
By Sir CHARLES LUCAS. 


Some Facts and 
1s. 6d. net. 


SELECTED SPEECHES AND DOCUMENTS ON 
BRITISH COLONIAL POLICY. 
Selected and Edited, with an Introduction, by A. B. KEITH. 
1s. 9d. net; thin paper, 2s. net. ‘Two volumes. 
(World's Classics). 
MAP WORK. 
By V. Seymour BryanT and T. H. HUGHES. 
Illustrations in Colour and Black and White. 
5s. net. 


With go 
Med. 8vo. 


LA VICTOIRE PAR LES COULEURS, ET AUTRES 
SAYNETES. 
By Lapy FRAZER. Is. 9d. 
LA PATRIE. 
Echos de l'Histoire de France pour les Commengants. By 
Juria TITTERTON. Crown 8vo. With twelve Illustrations, 
Historical Tables, and Vocabulary. 2s. 


LE FRANCAIS DES FRANCAIS DE FRANCE. 
Conversations en cours d'année. By JEHANNE DE LA 
VILLESBRUNNE. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


TROIS SEMAINES EN FRANCE. 
By L. CHouvitLE and D. L. Savory. 
illustrations and a Map. 2s. 6d. net. 


With thirteen 


Li 


London : 


type, limp cloth. 
Iriarte's Fabulas Literarias. 
Samaniego's Fabulas en Verso. 


1s. 6d. net. 
1s. 9d. net. 


ELEMENTARY SPANISH GRAMMAR. 
By B. SaNIN Cano. Limp cloth 4s. 6d. net. 


OXFORD JUNIOR LATIN SERIES. 
With Introductions, Notes, Indexes of Proper Names, 
and Vocabularies. 18. each. 


Virgil, Aeneid IV. Edited by C. E. FREEMAN. 
Virgil, Aeneid V. Edited by C. E. FREEMAN. 
Virgil, Aeneid VI. Edited by C. E. FREEMAN. 
Selections from Ovid. Edited by C. E. FREEMAN. 
Livy, Book I. Edited by C. E. FREEMAN. With a Map. 
Horace, Select Odes. Edited by J. JACKSON. _ 


1s. 9d. 


LATIN READER FOR MATRICULATION AND 
OTHER STUDENTS. 
With Notes and a Vocabulary by A. PETRIE. Crown 8vo. 
With Three Illustrations. 3s. 6d. Also with "An Intro- 
duction to Roman History, Literature, and Antiquities.'' 
'5s. 
e 


ELEMENTARY GRAMMARS. 
By E. E. BRYANT and E. D. C. Lake. Designed to include 
only what is essential to an elementary knowledge of the 
language. 
Elementary Latin Grammar. 1:16 pages. 2s. net. 
Elementary Greek Grammar. 124 pages. 2s. 6d. net. 


GREEK READER FOR SCHOOLS. 
Adapted from Aesop, Theophrastus, Lucian, Herodotus, 
Thucydides, Xenophon, Plato. Edited by C. E. FREEMAN 
and W. D. Lowe. 3s. net. 


NUMERICAL TRIGONOMETRY. 
By N. G. CHIGNELL. With or without Answers. 3s. 


CO-ORDINATE GEOMETRY, AN ELEMENTARY 
COURSE. 
By P. COLEMAN. 3s. 6d. 


LABORATORY MATHEMATICS. 
Exercises. By A. W. Lucv. 3s. 6d. 


A SCHOOL CHEMISTRY. 
By F. R. L. Wilson and G. W. HEDLEY. With directions 
for practical work, questions, problems, experiments, 
examination papers, answers to numerical questions, 
ninety-seven figures and two tables. 58. net. Separately : 
Part I, 3s. net; Part II, 3s. net. 


ELEMENTARY BOOK-KEEPING. l 
By E. E. SPICER and E. G. PEGLER. Second Edition with 
an Appendix containing a Series of Graduated Problems 
with Key Answers. 38. 


THE STUDY OF PLANTS. 
An Introduction to Botany and Plant Ecology. By T. W. 
WooDHEAD. With over 200 illustrations. 7s. 6d. 


THE LISTENER'S GUIDE TO MUSIC. 
With a Concert-goer's Glossary. By Percy A. SCHOLES. 
With an Introduction by Sir W. H. Hapow. Paper boards, 
3s. 6d. net ; cloth, 4s. net. 


HUMPHREY MILFORD, Oxford University Press, Amen Corner, E.C.4 
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of the need for scientific method in education and social work 
generally. No objection need be raised to his selection of 
objectivity, induction, verification, and prediction as the concepts 
that specifically mark a method as scientific, though it would 
perhaps have been better if he had worked out the first concept 
on the lines of a pursuit of the objective standard. The social 
survey is well treated, and the general educational survey 
prepares the way for the2special treatment of the survey of 
religious education. Asa separate branch of education, religious 
training has only recently been differentiated from ordinary 
secular education, though for various reasons it has bulked 
more largely in our English schemes than in those of the United 
States. To readers on this side there will be found a refreshing 
absence of the controversial in this little book. With a title 
like that, it would have suggested immediate ideas of strife to 
an English reader. As a matter of fact the author settles down 
at once to an investigation of how best to help the intelligent 
members of a local church—any local church—to set about 
the best way of getting at the important facts regarding the state 
of affairs in their church. Warnings are given about the danger 
of accepting second-hand reports and opinions, for it is of the 
essence of the survey that the sources of information should be 
immediate and personal, and that critical judgments passed upon 
situations should be independent. . 


The second part of the book is taken up with a general schedule 
` for the survey of religious education in the local church. This 
consists of a remarkably well arranged synopsis of the various 
items that have to be taken into account in preparing a survey. 
It is admirably suited to the needs of the carnest but not at all 
original person who approves of the general idea of a survey 
but is not sure how to go about instituting one in his own circle. 
Even the most dull and perverse person can hardly go wrong 
with a guide like this before him. One might as well hope 
to go wrong in the magnificently guide-posted corridors of the 
London Tubes. An excellent bibliography concludes this most 
competent treatise. 


J. A. 


THE EXPERIMENTAL PSYCHOLOGY OF BEAUTY: by C. W. 
Valentine. (Nelson and Sons. ls. 3d. net.) 


It is always an excellent sign when a book of this kind appears 
in a second edition. In its original form Professor Valentine's 
work was very widely and very favourably reviewed, and he is 
still able to claim that his is the only work on this particular 
subject in the English language. In spite of the absence of 
competitors, the author has been driven by his own love of 
completeness to add a section on Music and Rhythm, and to 
make a number of additions and some emendations throughout 
the old text. The new matter is exceedingly interesting, and 
is based upon original investigations as well as on the results 
of the work of others. Some will still object to Professor 
Valentine's demand from those upon whom he experiments 
that they shall tell him why they find certain musical intervals 
very pleasing, slightly pleasing, merely pleasing, displeasing, 
and so forth. It is very doubtful whether evidence of this kind 
is of any value, expecially in view of the increasing suspicion 
with which reasons of this kind are regarded. But this is the 
only grumble that scems necessary. All the rest is cordial 
praise. 

J. A. 


English. 


PITMAN’S SELF-HELP EXERCISES IN Essay WRITING: by J. 
Hardman. (Sir Isaac Pitman and Sons. 10d. net.) 

This is an attractive little book, simple and unpretentious in 
its treatment. Its main basis is the well-tried ' sedulous ape ’ 
theorv of Stevenson, though the pupil is advised first to make 
his own effort and then to compare it with selected models. 
The models of descriptive writing are fresh and modern, and are 
such as will appeal to youths. Numerous narrative poems are 
included for reproduction in prose, though we are not quite so 
certain of the advantages of these ‘ paraphrasing’ exercises. 
Ample practice is also given in the expansion of outline novels 
and stories preparatory to the final section, which gives suggestions 
and topics for original treatment. 


As a whole the book is a refreshing change from the average 
class-book of English composed of a dull routine of ‘ Exercises ’ 
in Grammar and Diction, Sentence-building and Paragraph- 
building. Its arrangement is such that it may be used either as 
a class-book or by the private student. From its compactness 
and cheapness it should be welcome in the upper classes of 
Elementary Schools and in Continuation Schools. 

X. 


ENGLISH LITERATURE FOR SECONDARY SCHOOLS: SILAS MARNER 
(abridged). Edited by May Copsey. (Macmillan. 1s. 6d.) 


This addition to a well-known series is listed as suitable for 
the third year in a Secondary School, and contains sufticicnt 
work for one term. The simple story of George Eliot has received 
considerable abridgment, but otherwise only a minimum of 
editing: the ‘introduction ' occupies but four pages, and the 
‘Notes’ but two. Though ' Questions and Exercises’ are a 
feature of this series of class-books, we almost wish in the present 
case that they had been omitted. The few included deal chiefly 
with the subject matter, and we think that any ordinary class- 
teacher could improve on both the quality and quantitv of these 
exercises. On the other hand, the truth may be that the com- 
piler's difficulties result from the fact that the book is read bv 
most people simplv as a good story, and not as a source of 
' composition ' subjects. On the whole this latest addition to 
the excellent series (edited gencrally by J. H. Fowler) hardly 
appears to reach the standard of some of its predecessors. 


F.F.P. 


ORAL AND WRITTEN COMPOSITION: by R. S. Wood. 
Book. (Macmillan and Co. 9d.) 


This follows the general arrangement of Mr. Wood's earlier 
books. The contents are arranged in ' forty-four lessons,' a fact 
possibly responsible for the lack of coherence and arrangement 
so apparent in the book. Each‘ lesson ' begins with the ' inten- 
sive study ' of an extract, though we are not sure of the ultimate 
use of the endless exercises in transcribing, punctuating, etc., 
which largely comprises this intensive study, nor are we certain 
of the advantage of such questions as “ Underline the nouns in 


Senior 


apposition,” '' Write out the relative pronouns in the extract ; 
also the personal pronouns and their cases,” " Mark the Prefixes 
and Affixes." This kind of ' study ' may keep a class at work, 


but Mr. Wood should know from experience that the road to 
real ‘Composition’ hardly lies this way. Exercises such as 
'" Underline the participial and infinitive phrases" have a 
quaint Victorian odour, redolent of the times when pupil-teachers 
diligently parsed and analysed Gray’s Elegy and other classics 
in the belief that they were thus studying literature. 


Direct exercises in Composition occupy the concluding portion 
of each ‘lesson,’ and the minor part of the book as a whole. 
Here the lack of arrangement is patent. Thus the pupil is asked 
to study how to write Biographies before he practises description 
of Common Objects ; while again, general topics such as '* Hero- 
ism in Daily Life” and “ Animals, the Servants of Man ” are 
placed before the description of Simple Home Scenes. Mr. Wood 
would do well to sort out this hotch-potch and medley of topics 
into some sort of rational gradation. The book as a whole 
might well be edited: it contains far too much ‘ work’ of an 
aimless variety ; the sequence of its lessons 1s monotonous and 
unprogressive—the fort y-fourth is much like the first—and though 
the book will keep a class ‘ busy,’ we think often their time 
might be better employed. 


FELIX. 


4 


A CONCISE ENGLISH CouRSE: by A. Mercer. 
Educational Company, Ltd.) 


A book intended apparently for students in Junior Commercial 
Schools. It contains among other things a few exercises on 
Composition from English models, and a brief treatment of 
Business Correspondence and Indexing and Précis writing. 


The treatment as a whole is traditional and unenterprising. 
The compiler apparently believes in ' Grammar ' as a preparatory 
basis for Composition, since more than half the book is filled 
with ‘Grammar.’ A few outlines of Essays for expansion are 
given, and some ten well-known extracts from famous writers 
are included for study. 


On the whole the book strikes us as somewhat dull and dis- 
appointing. Mr. Mercer may be an excellent teacher, but in 
printing what appears to be his teaching notes and exercises 
he plods stolidly along a very ordinary and uninspiring track. 
Such books as these suffer badly by comparision with little 
volumes such as O’Grady’s “ Matter, Form, and Style,” in which 
English is treated with enthusiasm and brilliance. If publishers 
continue to produce books of such an ordinary tvpe as the one 
before us, we hope the new Commission on the Teaching of 
English will begin their labours without delay. 


(McDougall's 


X. 
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Modern Languages: Some Reflections. 


THEORY AND PRACTICE OF LANGUAGE TEACHING: By L. Creagh 
Kittson. (Oxford. 4s. net.) 


We remarked in our April issue, “ We shall never develop 
anything like a standardised and permanent system of language- 
teaching out of our present experimental stage till we have clear 
ideas on the actual matter to be taught, as distinct from the 
process of teaching it." ' 


It was no small shock to us, after reading Mr. Kittson's 
words on the importance of the spoken language to find, on turn- 
ing to the specimen he gives from one of his own French readers, 
a passage, and questtonnatire, well stocked with the Past Definite. 
Such a question as, “ Pourquoi me se servit-M pas . . .?" 
has a pleasing old-world flavour about it, well-suited to the fairy- 
tale it deals with (Oh, that fairy-tale vogue !), but itis not spoken 
French (not of this century, anyhow !). 


The objections to teaching the Past Definite to anv but 
advanced pupils in possession of a thorough practical acquaint- 
ance with spoken French (and to teaching its use in speech at 
any stage whatever) are unanswerable : 

» (1) It inculcates a non-colloquial usage ; 

(2) It fails to inculcate a colloquial usage ; 
(3) It wantonly throws awav a priceless instrument for 
teaching the correct use of avoty and étre as auxiliaries. 
To put it bluntly, we would rather learn to speak the Past 
Indefinite (Perfect) by any method under the sun than the 
Past Definite by the best method in the world. 


It is worth observing that it is quite as possible to support 
the Direct Method blindly as to oppose it blindly. In what 
follows we must not be taken as attacking the Direct Method 
in its main principles. But what will keep that method alive 
and inclusive, and save it from becoming an exclusive fetish 
and a mere vogue, is criticism. And criticism we mean to apply, 
wherever we see a label, or a shibboleth, or a '' whole-hog ” rear 
its head. 


The Direct Method has too good a start now (and too much 
official countenance) to be seriously damaged bv such treatment. 


There is much good matter in Mr. Kittson's book, and if it 
is not particularly original, that is not his fault. Much of it 
will be quite new, no doubt, to a large number of readers. The 
bibliography is particularly good. 

But the writer's ex parte attitude leads him into strange 
contradictions and some very palpable blunders. 


He tells us that you don't learn a language by learning about 
it. No, you don't! And you don't learn language teaching 
by learning about it, either. Yet Mr. Kittson’s book has this 
defect in common with most treatises of its class, that it tells one 
all about method, but docs not clinch the matter with a concrete 
programme. As far as we know, there is only one book that 
does: Mr. Palmer's, mentioned below. 


Mr. Kittson's bias against “ grammar ” (as a practical lin- 
guistic instrument, that is) leads him to condemn the learning 
by heart of such a paradigm as ‘‘ der gute Mann, des guten 
Manns, etc." He should have seen that such a paradigm is 
not grammar at all, but practice. (It does not follow that it 
is a good form of practice: that is another question.) The 
grammar of it would be an abstract rule, such as ‘‘ When a 
noun is limited by article and adjective, the adjective has the 
strong ending only where the article has no ending." That is 
what Mr. Kittson should have condemned. 


An evident contradiction (revealed in-most Direct Method 
writings) lies in the treatment of pronunciation as contrasted 
with that of other features. 


“Correctness in the use of language," savs Mr. Kittson, 
“ depends on the practical linguistic sense, which can only be 
acquired by use. The development of this linguistic sense is 
hardly helped at all by grammatical knowledge. . . . The 
critical sense can judge the final product, it can do nothing to 
produce it,” and so on. 


But in the next chapter : 


'* From the practical point of view the scientific study of speech 
sounds is necessary, because without such training it is impossible 
to arrive at a pure pronunciation of a foreign tongue. To ignore 
phonetics as a means of acquiring pronunciation is to rely on 
imitation alone. Imitation, however, is insufficient, and the 
notion that strange spcech-sounds could be so acquired is founded 
on ignorance of the difficulty of the undertaking." 


. help '——we may say ' an indispensable help. 


. advantages 


- 


Henry Sweet is quoted in support. Yes, but it was consistent 
in Henry Sweet, for he believed in the utility and indispensability 


, of grammar. 


Whatever can be urged in support of phonetics can be urged 
à fortiori in favour of grammar. For difficult as are the physio- 
logical operations involved in producing strange sounds, they 
cannot compare for. one moment with the psychological opera- 
tions in framing, by mere analogy, correct sentences. 

We phonetics teachers get our results far more bv steady 
insistence on listening and on painstaking imitation than we care 
to admit. (We must, while there are so many disputed points 
in regard to vowel-positions.) And we Direct Methodists 
(when the Inspector isn't there) explain grammatical points—in 
English. Don’t we? Often! 

It is the grammar-method people who ought to advocate 
phonetics. Phonetics is grammar; and the whole-hog Dircct 
people ought to laugh at it. 

Mr. Kittson ought to say '' learning about sounds is not . . . 
But we spare him the rest. 

Henry Sweet on grammar is well worth quoting. 

Bad ''results are generally due not to using grammars, but 
to using the wrong grammars—those which ignore the living 
language in favour of the old-fashioned literary form of it." 
(Texts and questionnaires which do this are just as bad— 
perhaps worse !) j 

Again, ' while admitting the importance of the imitative 
principle, we must, even from the limited point of view of the 
modern European languages, add that ' rules are often a great 


» »» 


^» 


Again—with svntactical rules such as those for the use of the 
subjunctive, purely mechanical methods are rarely eflective, 
or, indeed, available: the different constructions can only be 
discriminated by the help of reason.  ''Syntactical rules tell 
us how far the analogy of any particular construction extends." 
'" [t would be hopeless to try to master the initial mutations 
in modern Welsh without knowing the rules which govern their 
highly abstract and varied syntactical functions." "m 

And, in regard to adult pupils, ‘‘ The fundamental objection 
to the natural method is that it puts the adult into the position 
of an infant, which he is no longer capable of utilising, and, at 
the same time, does not allow him to make use of his own special 
the power of analysis and generalisation-— 
in short, the power of using a grammar and dictionary." 

With nothing else to do, a child without grammar learns to 
speak fairly (only fairly) well in about six years, being one pupil 
among scores of teachers, and learning from six to ten hours 
a day. Itis not good enough. 

The statement that parler, parlez, parle, and parlat are only 


"one word can only be characterised as a shocking blunder. 


Why not say the same of ‘ heir,’ 

air,’ ‘ere,’ e’er,’ and ‘’air’ ? We have not yet arrived at 
a satisfactory definition of ' word." But a definition which 
ignores semantic values will certainly never stand. 


Here we see that same party spirit which leads Prof. Wyld 
into statements that amount to this, that no man can appreciate 
the poetry of Shakespeare and the Bible till he has mastered 
the original Elizabethan and Hebrew pronunciation. 

As a matter of fact a very good case could be made out for 
an unphonetic orthography, if it really made all the semantic 
distinctions, and did nothing else. In any case, so long as we 
must (regrettably, of course) use the present French spelling, 
orthography remains a part of French grammar—in the sense 
“the grammar of written French "—whatever Mr. Kittson may 
say. 

What shall we say to this: ''For the language is speech ; 
and having gained the power to express himself in speech, the 
only thing necessary for the learner in order to reduce speech 
to writing is to make himself familiar with its orthographical 
system." Asa matter of fact, the most important fruit of modern 
linguistic thought is the distinction we are learning to notice 
between the spoken and the written idiom. 

We must implore all future writers on method to observe 


Why not include par les ? 


L 


, the following rules :— 


1. Before setting pen to paper, read— 
(a) H. Sweet: Practical Study of Languages. 
(b) H. E. Palmer: Scientific Study and Teaching of 
Languages. M 
(Bang goes ten-and-saxpence for the latter; but it is 
half-a-guinea well spent. When you have read it vou 
won't talk so glibly of “ banishing the mother-tongue from 
the modern-language classroom,” nor be so sure that free 
conversation is the best mcans of acquiring fluency.) 
(Continued on page 236.) 
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2. Avoid the question of educative value. Confine yourself — '' [ski] force qut is dialect." (If this is true, we can only sav that 
to the most expeditious method of giving the mastery all the French officers we ever met speak dialect.) We wonder 

of a language. Take our word for it, no man on earth, if [paje] for payer is a misprint ? We hope so. t 


being shown a way of learning a language in three weeks, 
will deliberately prefer a method that takes him three 
years for the sake of the educative value. A man would 
say, '" Teach me the language first. I'll think about 
the educative touches later,—all that about ' acquiring 
right notions about the nature of language and about 
linguistic phenomena generally.’ ” 


3. Avoid philological dogmatisms, such as— 


(a) * As well attempt to control the tides or the winds 
as the natural development of language." (Anyone 
who has heard a German mother speaking of a 
'* Trottoir ” and her children calling it a '' Bürger- 
steig '" knows what schoolmasters can do, for good or 
il, when they get on the warpath.) 


(b) “ Speech has been in every case anterior to writing." 
(We have extant writing of a sort by prehistoric 
men whom we have never heard speak. Mr. R. R. 
Marett tells us there is at least one distinguished 
anthropologist who thinks it quite possible that men 
wrote coherently before they spoke coherently. 
In any case, it doesn’t affect the real issues of language 
teaching the tiniest little bit.) 


(co) “ Writing is always founded on speech." (There 
was no connexion, as far as we are aware, between 
the Red Indians’ semi-hieroglyphic picture-messages 
and their speech. In fact, these messages were inter- 
lingually intelligible, unless we are very much mis- 


taken.) 
(d) '' The unit of language is the sentence." Logically, 
perhaps. We can’t very well say till a really good 


definition of ' sentence " has been framed. 
Linguistically mot. The linguistic unit is any group 
of sounds that a native speaker would practically 

j never hesitate in the middle of ; suchas . . . , . 
“ What's the good of . . . .?" 


(e) “ Every sentence must be composed of at least two 
distinct parts." (It is time the fiction that all 
predication is of a copulative nature should be laughed 
out of existence. We defy anyone to analyse '' An 
earthquake took place ” into the earthquake and its 
taking place! It is one. It is all predicate. The 

: whole of our logico-grammatical theory in this matter 

wants spring-cleaning.) 
H.O.C. 
‘French. 


La PATRIE: EcHos DE L’HISTOIRE DE FRANCE POUR LES 
COMMENCANTS: Julia Titterton. (Oxford. 2s.) 


, The vocabulary of this reader seems carefully chosen, and a 
‘phonetic transcription of each word is given in the word-list. 
Both words and style are on that convenient common ground 
of the written language and the spoken—-not obviously colloquial 
nor yet distinctly literary—the compromise which Henry 
Sweet advocated for beginners. 


(Rivingtons.) 
We would forgive Mr. Massard and Mr. Durno a great deal 


‘for their careful combination ef brevity with exhaustiveness. 
Such rules as 
‘de’ " do not take much space, and are quite necessary even in 
„a short school grammar—until our smaller dictionaries learn 


The Indefinite Article is omitted before ‘ nombre 


to deal with such points. 


But we do not like excursions into historical grammar such as 
“«The’ is not the definite article in ‘so much the worse ’.” 


"The very fact that we can prefix ‘so much,” which would other- 


wise be tautologous, shows that to our present-day Sprachgefühl 
“the " in such cases 2s the definite article. The writers should 
have said "' The’ was not . -. . ." This inability to 
distinguish between ts and was (between synchromie and dia- 
chronie, as M. F. de Saussure would sav, in his Cours de Linguis- 
tique Générale, is very common among grammarians, just when 
philologists are beginning to be cured of it. 


The phonetics chapter contains some statements with which 
we are unfamiliar. For example, '' [1] is long before mute x, 
eg. dix (di :] " and “ there will be no difficulty in distinguishing 
a close (ej in fer [fer] and an open [c] in père [pe:r]." Again 


RECUEIL GRADUE DE Bons Mors ET ANECDOTES COURTES: 
G. N. Tricoche. (Hachette. Is. 6d.) 


There is greater variety and novelty among these tales than 
one generally anticipates in such collections ; and the humour 
is not so painfully obvious as is often the case. “Composition 
d'un Futur Ovateuy, ‘sur les Vaches' " is delightful.  '' Les 
vaches sont des animaux utiles. Les vaches donnent du lait. 
Quant à moi, donnez-moi la liberté ou la mort.” 


RECITS EN PROSE ET EN VERS: Marc Ceppi. (Hachette. Is. 3d.) 


What is the good of Direct Method if you will call a bonne a 
“ servante” ? That is one's feeling after reading the first 
paragraph, which is full of book French. But matters improve, 
and there is excellent material in this book, though of rather 
too “ pathetic ” a quality for English boys. The unilingual 
vocabulary down the side of the text is very good indeed. 


LE FRANCAIS DES FRANÇAIS DE FRANCE: 
Villesbrunne. (Oxford. 2s. 6d.) 


This is a very delightful book of idiomatic conversations, 
well printed, at a remarkably reasonable price. Will not the 
authoress give us also a more elementary reader ? The trouble 
is that it is so much easier to find a book to teach one figures of 
speech such as '* Je connats les ficelles,” “ Faire la grasse matinee,” 
than one containing the French for such ordinary expressions 
as ‘‘ Shall I tie it in a bow or a knot ? " “ Put it the other way 
round." 


Jehanne de la 


L’ANGLAIS POUR LES FRANGAIS: A. J. de Havilland Bushnell. 
(Oxford. 3s.) 


Some rather old-fashioned grammar and very old-fashioned 
orthoepy (rules of pronunciation) interspersed with endless 
word-lists. When will it be realised that to make useful 
vocabularies, not collection but selection is required ? When 
we see a dictionary which says boldly on its cover '' Only 15,000 
words " we shall buy that dictionary. The book professes to 
teach English conversation—rapidly, too. Of what use for such 
a purpose are words like '" Adam's ale," * aquamarine,” '' har- 
poon,” “ presage,” " embellish," '"calumniate''? We can onlv 
find one passage of continuous prose—a tale from Mr. Noel- 
Armfield's English Humour in Phonetic Script. Do Mr. Noel- 
Armfield and Mr. Bushnell really imagine that ‘ When the 
latter had recovered sufhcicntly from the shock to stand the 
announcement ”’ (especially '' the latter ’’) is colloquial English ? 
But then Mr. Bushnell thinks the English for le pain et le beurre 
is ‘‘ the bread and butter.” . 

Why this book should be 3s. and Madame de la Villésbrunne's 
only 2s. 6d. passes all understanding. 


TRANSLATION FROM FRENCH: Ritchie and Moore. 


bridge.) 


l. is perfectly true that translations from modern languages 
compare very unfavourably with those from the Classics in the 
matter of accuracy, and it is a shame that it should be so. To 
the examples given by Mr. Ritchie and Mr. Moore we could add 
many from the newspapers during the war, as when Mr. William 
Archer quotes from a German writer a remark about " the 
unfalsified doctrines of Buddhism, or some such religion, 
apparently unaware that wnverfalscht is the ordinary German 
word for “ unadulterated,” and consequently the writer simply 
means “the doctrines in their original form," or when Mangel 
an Schneid (lack of go, lack of spirit) was rendered “ lack of form,” 
whatever that might mean, and Schüizengraben, frequently, 
‘trench of the defence " (as though it had been Schutzgraben). 

But if this admission should give the enemy occasion to 
blaspheme against progressive methods of language teaching, 
we warn him to reflect whether Walter Pater, for example, 
who renders ''frais et dispos,” “fresh and characterised bv 
intelligent disposition ” (disposition in the sense of arrangement), 
when it really means just “ hale and hearty," is likely to have 
learned by the Direct Method. No; he, or his mentor, was a 
victim of what Sweet calls the '' etymological fallacy '' method, 
based on the belief that you can infer the meaning of a word 
from its derivation. 

This is a bgok for scholarship-standard pupils. 
duction is very stimulating. 

(Continued on page 238.) 
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St. Thomas' s Hospital Medical School 


-- .. (University of London.) --- | - : P es 


SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION 
Third Week in July 


ARTS Scholarship— Standard that of “ London Matric.” —Subjects (compulsory), 
(i) ENGLISH, (ii) ARITHMETIC, ALGEBRA, GEOMETRY, together with 
three (one of which must be a language) of the following: LATIN, GREEK, 
GERMAN, FRENCH, ANCIENT or MODERN HISTORY, PHYSICS, 

CHEMISTRY. 


SCIENCE Scholarships.—Subjects: CHEMISTRY, PHYSICS, BIOLOGY. 


FOR ENTRANCE FORMS AND FURTHER PARTICULARS APPLY TO THE SECRETARY :— 


G. Q. ROBERTS, C.B.E, M.A. 
St. Thomas’s Hospital, Lambeth Palace Road, London, S.E. 1. 


RETIRE ON FULL PAY. 


MEMBERS OF THE COLLEGE OF PRECEPTORS are particularly invited to apply. 


UN DER the revised scheme of Pensions for Teachers vou will be entitled to roughly half-pay when you retire. Excellent as such 

a scheme is, the prospect of having your salary halved is not an attractive one, for you will have more leisure and more time 
and opportunity in which to enjoy those things which for so long have been denied you. If you were to retire on full pay you would be 
able to travel, to live in much better circumstances than halt pay would permit, and it would obviate that '' eking out ” existence 
that is the lot of so many. 


I" DEED there is no need for you to look forward to restricted income on retirement, for by adopting the Century Superannuation 

Scheme you can easily secure for yourself full salary, and at a cost which will not be an inconvenience whilst you are in school. 
For instance, supposing you are 25, for a quarterly sum of just about £5 you can secure an additional £104 annually at the age of 60, 
or if then preferred a lump sum of £1,269 8s. will be paid in lieu of the Income. No medical examination is necessary under this 
scheme. Probably you already put aside more than such a sum out of your increased salary, so that by adopting this plan you are 
investing your money to excellent advantage, and without the slightest risk or fear of depreciation. The funds of the Century Insurance 
Co., Ltd., allied with Friends’ Provident Institution, founded 1832, together exceed £5,000,000, and there is no better office in 
the world. 


You may think there is the possibility of your not wishing to continue the payments after a few years. The Century recognise this 

contingency, and in such cases and in the event of death are able to return on the average more than the amount paid in premiums. 
You are thus secured in any case. If you are interested, kindly fill in and return us the inquiry form at the foot, or a copy of it will 
do, in order to secure these benefits at age 60. A scheme to meet your requirements will then be submitted. 


The Manager, Century Superannuation Department, 
90, Cannon Street, London, E.C. 4. 


SUPERANNUATION INQUIRY FORM. 


To THE MANAGER, CENTURY SUPERANNUATION DEPT., 
90, CANNON STREET, LoNDoN, E.C. 4. 


Please send me details of the Educational Superannuation Scheme. I was born on the.......... DIC ra ori ub EDS 


18..... ~ and am inclined to invest about /.............. (yearly, termly, quarterly) in order to secure an Income or Alternative 
Cash Sum at age 


Name (in full) 
PNT CSS RO PR CET TC ahaa ees aces cs ba TERES UT "c" 


N.B.—The above Plan may, if desired, be adapted so as to include full protection for your dependants in event of your 
death. Please state clearly if this is desired. 


V umen RE cec wa ium e o cem eT Tug. rece Semel lys 
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Russian. 


RUSSIAN PRONUNCIATION IN A NUTSHELL : 
Language Institute. 6d.) 


An ortheepical card which might be of some use to those 
who are satisfied with just making themselves understood, and 
are quite indifferent to nuances. But it is not worth sixpence. 


J. Roston. (Roston's 


Mathematics. 


Easy TEST PAPERS IN ARITHMETIC AND ALGEBRA: 
by W. S. Beard. (Methuen and Co.) 


These form a useful and well-graded set of examples suitable 
for candidates for the Common Examination for Entrance to 
Public Schools and for similar examinations. The examples are 
of a traditional and eminently ‘safe’ variety, anything ultra- 
modern being discreetly avoided. The hundred ‘tests’ are 
equally divided between Arithmetic and Algebra, and the book 
may find a welcome in Preparatory Schools. 


arranged 


P. 


ARITHMETIC AND ACCOUNTS: in two books. Book I, 1s. ; with 
answers, ls. 4d. Book II, Is. 3d. ; with answers, Is. 6d. 
(McDougall.) 


These two books are intended for commercial students in 
Evening Schools and Continuation Classes. In both volumes 
the Elements of Book-keeping are treated in close conjunction 
with Arithmetic. Book I is largely business arithmetic of 
conventional types, with introductory exercises in Ledgers, 
Sales and Purchase Books, Returns Book and Cash Book. 
Book II deals with more advanced business arithmetic, and con- 
tains rather less book-keeping. Altogether the attempt at 
' correlation ' is commendable, for too often the subjects have 
been treated as poles apart. The books may be recommended 
for use in Commercial Schools. 

P. 


SOLID GEOMETRY : by R. S. Heath, M.A., D.Sc. Fourth Edition. 
(Rivingtons.) NEN 


This book follows generally the Euclidian scheme and methods 
There is, in addition, a chapter on '' The cylinder, the cone, and 
the sphere,” including some spherical geometry. The Euclidian 
method, considered as a means of achieving results, is admittedly 
tedious, but it is easy to modify it, and Dr. Heath's book contains 
a sound elementary course of solid geometry and clear diagrams 
which are almost self-explanatory. 


ELEMENTARY MENSURATION, CONSTRUCTIVE PLANE GEOMETRY, 
AND NUMERICAL TRIGONOMETRY : by P. Goyen. (3s. 6d. 
Macmillan.) 


The title sufficiently indicates the nature of the contents. 
There are a large number of exercises, chieflv in constructions. 
A very valuable feature is the introduction of elementary forms 
of reasoning, leading up to theoretical geometry. 


Dynamics, PART II: by R. C. Fawdry, M.A., B.Sc. 
Bell.) 


This book is an elementary introduction to the dynamics of 
rotating bodies. The treatment is simple and easv. The use of 
the calculus does away with the cumbrous methods which have 
afterwards to be unlearned. Exercises involving the differentia- 
tion and integration of trigonometric functions are placed by 
themselves, so that there is a complete course involving only 
the differentiation and integration of Xn. 


(2s. 6d. 


History. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF THE GREAT WoRLD War: by F. Maynard 


Bridge. (H. F. W. Dcane and Sons, The Year Book Press. 
6s. net.) 


In these davs of costly book production it is pleasant to 
receive a handsome and well bound volume, containing 260 
pages of good paper, well printed throughout, with a coloured 
frontispiece by Mr. Henry J. Ford, useful maps on thc inside 
covers and small maps interspersed in the text, the whole priced 
at six shillings. We do not greatly admire the frontispiece 
with its somewhat crude symbolism. Although the skill of the 
artist leaves nothing to be desired, we could wish that his talent 
had been directed towards showing something of the greater 


purposes of the conflict. It is a trifle banal to represent St. 
George trampling on a Teutonic dragon, with the Kaiser as a 
kind of hybrid wolf-dragon flying from a place of skulls, and 
our Allies in the remote background playing the part of spec- 
tators. Mr. F. Maynard Bridge falls into no errors of this 
kind. He has accomplished with great success the difficult 
task of giving a perspective view of the “ far-flung battle line ” 
and of the events which took place during the long struggle. 
His narrative runs with remarkable smoothness, and at the proper 
intervals he interpolates a useful summary of the story. The 
book thus falls into five parts, each containing a record of the 
fighting during a vear. 

This plan is at once ingenious and helpful, since each section 
is sub-divided into chapters relating to the happenings on the 
Western Front, the Eastern Front, the Near East, Africa, and 
at sea. 

Mr. Bridge has a happy knack of concise description : ''About 
twelve miles from the entrance of the Dardanelles the distance 
between the shores is less than a mile. Here it was, between 
the ancient cities of Sestos and Abydos, that Leander accom- 
plished his famous swimming feat, and that Xerxes crossed the 
Hellespont, as it was then called, with his enormous army for 
the invasion of Greece.”’ 

This volume should be added to every boy’s library, and those 
of older years will find it an extremely handy book of reference. 
It is a straightforward chronicle, free from ‘ purple patches,” 
and marked by a desire to recognise valour or decent bchaviour 
on the part of the enemy. This history is of exactly the right 
kind for its purpose and for the times. We are too near the 
struggle and too oppressed by its accompanying sorrows and its 
possible results to find any satisfaction in a prose epic. Mr. 
Bridge has wisely allowed the facts to speak, and his careful 
survey gives a due perspective and conveys to the reader an 
accurate picture of the momentous period between August, 
1914, and November, 1918. 


Chemistry. 


THE NATURAL ORGANIC COLOURING MATTERS: By A. G. Perkin, 
F.R.S., and A. E. Everest, D.Sc. (Longmans, Green and 
Co. 28s. net.) 

It is safe to predict that this monumental book is destined 
to remain for many years the standard book of reference for those 
chemists and biologists who are interested in natural dyestufts 
or in the chemical structure of colour-producing substances 
occurring in or being derived from plants and insects. 

The volume, which is one of the *‘ Monographs on Industrial 
Chemistry," edited by Sir Edward Thorpe, F.R.S., enlarges 
considerably the scope of Rupe's well-known handbook “ Die 
Chemie des Natüslichen Farbstoffe," the last edition of which 
appeared in 1909. Since that date a mass of new facts has come 
to light, and many of the colouring matters have been isolated 
in a pure crystalline condition for the first time. Thus it has 
been found possible to ascertain their chemical structure. 
A systematic classification of these substances is now possible, 
and has been arrived at in this volume. The authors have been 
pioneers in the work of investigation, and the text is enriched 
with a quite unusual number of “ private communications ” 
notably by Professor Perkin. 

The natural dyestuffs are grouped according to the chemical 
constitution of their main tinctorial constituents, and within 
the group the arrangement follows the order of their commercial 
importance. Where members of two widely distinct groups 
exist side by side in the same plant, the description of the plant 
is found under that heading which from its present or past 
use appears most suitable. Scarcely any relevant fact in con- 
nection with the history, use, and chemical nature of the dyestuff 
or its derivatives has been omitted, and the historical notes 
lend a human interest to the accounts so concisely given. The 
descriptions of cochineal, lac dye, madder, turmeric, indigo, 
and woad are very complete and illuminating. 

Of surpassing interest is the chapter concerning the y-Pyran 
group, in which are outlined the researches of Willstátter with 
Everest and others into the question of the nature of the red 
and blue colouring matters of flowers and fruits (anthocvanins). 
The first pigment to be obtained in a chemically pure form was 
that of the cornflower. In the investigation great experimental 
difficulties had to be overcome, but the essential conditions 
for a successful isolation were worked out, with the result that 
separations of the pure pigments from the hollyhock, delphinium, 
and viola followed quickly. More recently Everest succeeded 
in isolating the pigment of Sutton's ' Black Knight,’ the well- 
known variety of viola. 

(Continued on page 240.) 
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HISTORY 


An effective Combination 


PHILIPS’ 


WALL ATLAS OF MODERN HISTORY 


Edited by Professor RAMSAY MUIR, M.A., and GEORGE PHILIP, F.R.G.S. 
Eight attractively coloured Wall Maps illustrating those great changes in Political Geography which have characterised the main 
periods in the modern history of Europe. By the use of essential names only and strong colouring for political features, the maps 
are rendered beautifully clear. Size of each Map, 45 by 36inches. Onrollersortotold. Singly,78. 6d.net. Sets, 45s. and 50s. net. 


PHILIPS’ NEW 


SCHOOL ATLAS OF MODERN HISTORY 


By RAMSAY MUIR, M.A., Professor of Modern History in the University of Liverpool. 
Over 121 Maps and Diagrams, with Index. Large 4to. 4s. 6d. net. 
There is no existing publication in English equal to this, having regard to the character of its contents, their extent and arrangement, 
as well as to the quality and price of the work. 
PHILIPS’ HISTORICAL ATLAS FOR STUDENTS. By Ramsay Muir, M.A. 
Demy 8vo, Cloth. 12s. net. Quarter Leather, 16s. net 


PHILIPS' 


PIERS PLOWMAN HISTORY BOOKS 


Find favour wherever they go. A prominent London Educational Journal says they are 
* destined to become famous wherever English School Books are used." Seven Books for 
all grades. From 1/-. 
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Write for particulars to— 


GEORGE PHILIP & SON, Ltd., 32, Fleet Street, LONDON. 


S 
Y: E Appointment. 


To their Majesties the King and Queen and H.M. Queen Alexandra, 


WINSOR & NEWTON, 


Prepared Water Colours. 
IN f 
WHOLE and HALF CAKES, WHOLE, HALF, and 
QUARTER PANS, 
and WHOLE, HALF, and LARGE TUBES. 


Quarter Pans of Winsor and Newton's Artists’ Water 
Colours are of the same outside dimensions as the Half 
Pans. They may, therefore, be used in Winsor and 
' Newton's range of Half Pan Japanned Boxes. 

' The advantages of habituating the Student at the outset 
of his career to the use of the BEST materials are so 
obvious that no attention need be drawn to them. 

Messrs. Winsor and Newton's Artists' Water Colours 
are necessarily more expensive than those usually manu- 
factured for School use, but as, owing to their superior 
strength, a small quantity yields approximately the same 
amount of colour surface as the larger pans of Water 
Colours generally sold for Students' use, the expense in 
both cases is much the same. 

The special attention of Teachers and the public is, 
therefore, invited to these Quarter Pans of Colour, which, 
costing practically the same, provide the Student with 
a Superior article. 

Full detailed catalogue may be obtained from any 
of the leading Artists’ Colourmen throughout the 
Country, or from 39, Rathbone Place, London, W. 1. 


Established nearly a Century. 


TUITION BY POST. 


Practical Training in 


SHORTHAND, 


Book-keeping and Accountancy, 
Commercial Practice, Banking, 
Advertising, Commercial Law. 


Pitman’s Postal Courses are admirably adapted for 

teachers who are unable to take advantage of the ordinary 

facilities for receiving oral instruction, but desire to qualify 

in commercial subjects. Each lesson is a full exposition 

of that part of the subject covered. One course, or any 

group, may be commenced at any time, and from any 
stage of present knowledge. 


Write for details, stating the subjects in which you are 
interested. 


i SF. 
BUSINESS SECRETARIAL B CIVIL SERVICE TRAINING 


The Leading Teachers’ Training Centre in the Kingdom for 
Commercial Subjects. 


Principal: FREDERICK HEELIS, F.R.S.A., 
180, SOUTHAMPTON ROW, LONDON, W.C.1. 
Seven London Branch Schools, and at Bristol and Leeds. 
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Though not usually classified among dyestuffs, the tannins 
are systematically treated in this volume. These are so largely 
employed as assistants in the dyeing operation, as for instance 
in the fixation of the basic colours on cotton, that their descrip- 
tion naturally falls within the scope of a work of this character. 

A short and interesting chapter on the manufacture of organic 
pigments (lakes) concludes the volume, but an Appendix is 
added giving lists of “ Indian Natural Dvestuffs, " * Natural Dyes 
of the Philippines,” “ British Plants capable of Dyeing mordanted 
Wool," “Leaves and Flowers of Wild and Cultivated British 
Plants capable of Dyeing Aluminium Mordanted Cotton," the 
latter according to unpublished experiments by the late Professor 
J. J. Hummel. 

i H. N. LOWE. 


ELEMENTARY CHEMISTRY OF AGRICULTURE: 
Woodhead, M.Sc., F.I.C. (3s. 6d. Macmillan.) 


The most interesting part of this book is the practical exercises. 
Teachers of agricultural chemistry and those who are taking 
courses of study in connexion with school gardens should read 
these sections. They will find many useful suggestions in them. 


H.M. 


by S. Allinson 


INORGANIC CHEMISTRY (Eleventh Edition): by James Walker, 
M.D., F.R.S. (5s. net. Bell.) 


This is a revised and enlarged edition. It has been brought 
up to date by the introduction of recent discoveries. There is 
a large amount of information, well arranged and well written, 
so that it is easy to understand. The matter is arranged so as 
to follow the general lines of a practical course in chemistry. 


M. 


Music. 


CHILD Sones for the Primary Departments of the Sunday 
Schools and Day Schools, and for Home Singing. Vol. I. 
CHILD Soncs for the Primary and Junior Departments of 
Sunday and Day Schools, and for Home Singing. Vol. II. 
Both edited and in part composed by Carey Bonner. 
(London: The Pilgrim Press, 16, Pilgrim Street, E.C.; 
J. Curwen and Sons, Ltd., 24, Berners Street, W. ; 
Williams Butcher, 2 and 3, Ludgate Circus Buildings, E. C.) 
Vol. I.—This excellent collection of songs—sacred and 
secular—while primarily intended for use in Sunday Schools and 
the home, can be utilised effectively in the musical education 
of young children everywhere. A careful and competent student 
of the needs of children, and particularly of the music that 
children can interpret and appreciate, the compiler has succeeded 
admirably in gathering a choice selection of songs, which children 
and teachers enjoy. A wide use of this volume will not only 
materially assist superintendents and workers among the young 
in their efforts to secure smooth and happy working in their 
schools and classes, but will give pleasure to the children them- 
selves, because the songs are easily learned and thoroughly 
understood. At the same time the editor has wisely chosen for 
inclusion in this volume only such songs as are appropriate for 
teaching to children. The classified indexes and the various 
hints on the teaching of the pieces will prove invaluable to those 
who are not professional teachers but who wish to train the chil- 
dren properly and effectively. 
Vol. II.—In the second volume of '' Child Songs ” the compiler 
has preserved some of the good features of the first volume, 


and at the same time added some interesting and valuable : 


new points. *''The Songs of the month,” for instance, provide 
new material appropriate for use throughout the year. ‘ Nature 
songs ’’ abound in this collection, and are classified under such 
heads as ‘‘ Among the Flowers,” '' The Sunshine and the Stars,” 
“ Songs of the Wind," “ Insects and Animals," etc., so that the 
teachers, other than those engaged solely in the religious educa- 
tion of children, will here find a serviceable and comprehensive 
collection of good music worthy of being taught. As in the pre- 
vious volume, there are carefully compiled and classified indexes, 
with hints and instructions to teachers. Moreover, Volume II 
supplies a need for a collection of suitable songs which may 


well be taken with children of the junior age—that is, those 


up to about 12—whereas the former volume was compiled chiefly 
for primary children. All teachers of children would do well 
to have a copy of each of these volumes in their collections 
of music for the young. Carey Bonner thoroughly understands 
children and their tastes and their needs, and in these '' Child 
Songs'' has succeeded in compiling a most useful collection 
of good music. A. G. 


First PRINCIPLES OF Music: by F. J. Read. 
Edward Arnold. Price Is. 6d.) 


In this new book on “ First Principles of Music " the writer 
seems to have discovered the way of compiling a text-book 
which shall contain only what is really essential and interesting. 
He deals carefully, and what is of great importance to students 
at the beginning of their courses, briefly, with the main points 
required in the study of First Principles of Music. Of course 
there is much more to be learned even about first principles 
than is contained in this little book, but the matter here dealt 
with is so clearly treated and so interestingly written that students 
of music will find ease in studying this volume. The chapters 
in Part II dealing with ' The Pianoforte and its Predecessors,” 
“ Earlier Instruments," and “ Orchestral Instruments," in 
particular contain just enough information to whet the appetite 
for more, and on reading through the whole book one feels that 
the author's desire expressed in the preface “that the rudi- 
mentary knowledge acquired may prove an incgntive to pursue 
the study of these subjects " will be to a considerable extent 
realised. G. 


(London : 


THE CHILD’S TRAINING IN RHYTHM, A HANDBOOK FOR THE 
TEACHER: by Sylvia E. Currey, L.R.A.M., A.R.C.M. 
(London: Joseph Williams, Limited, 32, Great Portland 
Street, W. 1. 2s. net.) 


The writer of this little book recognises what is known by most 
teachers of music and especially teachers of children, that a 
most important factor in the training in music is a proper sense 
of rhythm. Many pupils and some teachers confuse rhythm 
with time, and seem to think that if they can interpret correctly 
the '' time ” of a piece of music the rhythm does not so much 
matter, or that it can take care of itself. In this work the writer 
has tried to show—and she has done it very successfully—the 
difference between the two elements, and by a great variety 
of carefully chosen examples clearly points out the essential 
distinctions between them. She rightly claims that the teaching 
of rhythm is vital to any completely correct interpretation of 
music, vocal or instrumental, and those who study her book 
should be greatly helped. A. G. 


General. 


AMATEUR AND EDUCATIONAL DRAMATICS : by Evelyne Hilliard, 
Theodora McCormick, Kate Oglebay. (Macmillan. 5s. 6d. 
net.) 


This little book deals in a compact manner with the theory and 
practice of dramatic activity ; and any teacher not quite sure 
of her way in school dramatics would be well advised to read it. 
She will find plainly-written, thoughtful essays on the develop- 
ment of character, intellect, and deportment through dramatisa- 
tion, interesting psychological analvses of the child as actor, and 
a well-reasoned plca for the cultivation in the child oí this natural 
form of self-expression. The difference between the entertain- 
ment gained by the audience and the development of personality 
gained by the child-actor in dramatic performances is clearlv 
drawn, and the latter is rightly stressed. l 

If the chapters devoted to theory are convincing as to the 
importance.of dramatics, those devoted to practice are clear in 
the information they impart. This information does not deal 
with one play, or a given number of plays—although the illustra- 
tions are definite and aptly chosen—but with those general 
problems and pitfalls for amateurs which are usually omitted 
from books and are only to be learnt from the fervid tongue of 
an agonised producer. Cues, grouping, stage crowds, '' props.," 
lighting, make-up, and the like are all treated simply but 
adequately, as is the problem of '' How to Write a Play.” 

If enthusiasm for their subject has led the authors to invent 
for it the virtue of clarifying the imagination in reading lessons, 
which may be questioned, or to justify it as a money-making 
subject—which is unnecessary, it has nevertheless had the 
beneficial effect of eliminating dulness from a book which is 
consistently interesting. This appetising result is largely aided 
by arranging the matter in cocktail strata, coloured by the indi- 
vidual styles of the trinity of authors and the points of theory 
and of practice with which they deal in turn. F.T. 


Messrs. George Philip & Son Ltd. of 32, Fleet Street, London, 
will publish in the Autumn a new ' Advanced Atlas for Senior 
Schools," '' The History of the British Empire," by Professor 


Ramsay Muir, and an '' Elementary Historical Atlas," suitable 
for elementary schools and the junior forms of secondary schools. 
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HARBUTT'S 


NOV-LART. 


The Art of Stencil Picture Making. 


A FASCINATING AND EASY PASTINE FOR ALL. 


Make your own Birthday Cards, Christmas Cards, Calendars 
and other items for which all sorts of uses may be found. 


THE GREAT GAS SAVER. 


^'Wifesjoie' One Ring Gas Cooker 

>| Wil positivély 
REDUCE Your 
Gas Consump- 
tion apart from 
its enhanced. 

service. 
BAKES, BOILS, 
ROASTS, 
GRILLS, 
and TOASTS to 
PERFECTION, 
and supplies Hot 
Water for the 
Bath and other 
Domestic re- 
quirements sim- 
ultaneously, with 
a $as consump- 
tion of 35 feet 
per hour — an 
average cost of 
2d. 


NOV-LART pictures fetch good prices at Bazaars and 
Sales of Work. 


HARBUTT’S PLASTICINE, LTD., 203, Bathampton, Bath. 
London Showroom : 56, Ludgate Hill, E.C. 4. 


SAVE 50 per cent. OF YOUR TIME 


by ordering your NEW BOOKS through Mr. John Davis, who can 
always secure good second-hand copies of publications which are 
out of stock at the Publishers. 


EXTRACT FROM LETTER DATED OCTOBER, 1918 :—" I am preparing a further order for 
you as I am well pleased with your past efforts to sccure for me what I 
wanted, and with your invariable courtesy." 


MR. JOHN DAVIS (Successor to Mr. Thomas Laurie), 
13, PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, E.C. 4. 


BOOK On Educational, Scientiflc, Medical, Law. 
Theological, and ALL other Subjects. 
—— Second Hand and New 
BOOKS SENT ON APPROVAL. 
Catalogues Free. State Wants. Books Bought. 
W. & G. FOYLE, 121 /125, Charing Cross Rd, London, W.C. 2. 


——————— 
SECOND-HAND SCHOOL BOOKS. 


Demonstrations Daily 


Full particulars on ap- 
plication to Dept. 41. 
LONDON WARMING & VENTILATING CO. LTD., 


20, Newman Street, Oxford Street, London, W .1. 
Makers of the well-known *' Kooksjoie ” Range. 


SCHOOL, CLASSICAL, 


Please write for Catalogue to | MATHEMATICAL, 
GEORGE OVER, and SCIENTIFIC 

EDUCATIONAL BOOKSELLER, RUGBY. BOOKS 

——————MMM—— 

DALCROZE EURHYTHMICS CLASSES Always a large Stock of 

to suit the convenience of Teachers are held in the LONDON DISTRICT and Second-hand Books at 


, , LEEDS, about half prices. 
LIVERPOOL, MANCHESTER, NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE, NORTHAMPTON, 
OLDHAM, OXFORD, PORTSMOUTH, READING, SHEFFIELD, SOUTH. ——— 
SUNDERLAND, TAUNTON, and 
TUNBRIDGE WELLS. Details on application to— 

The DALCROZE SCHOOL OF EURHYTHMICS, LTD., 


23, Store Street, London, W.C. 1. 


Translations. 
——————— 
SCHOOLS vele 


Life Assurance or Pensions. || surpuizp. 


Readers of the Educational Times 


who desire expert advice on matters o 
of Insurance or Pensions (non- . 
Government) should address their 104 Charing Cross Rd., 


enquiries to— LONDON, W.C. 


INSURANCE, THE EDUCATIONAL TIMES, 


c/o Deane & Sons, The Year Book Press, " MONI SM i 5 
31, Museum Street, W.C. 1. | ew an ond-hand. Ail Inquiries answered. 


Telephone No. : 1646 Gerrard. 
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PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


EDWARD ARNOLD. 
The Inductive Arithmetic, Books I and VI: by E. Sankey. 
Books I-III, 44d. ; IV-VI, 6d. each. 
G. BELL AND SoNs. 
Fresh Hope and Health : by Cecilie Muller. 2s. net. 
Projective Vector Algebra: by L. Silberstein, Ph.D. 7s. 6d. net. 
An Arithmetic for Preparatory Schools: by Trevor Dennis, 
M.A. 4s. 6d. 
Differential Calculus for Colleges and Secondary Schools: by 
Charles Davison, Sc.D. 6s. 
J. M. DENT AND Son. 
Collection Gallia : Paris pour Tous. Atlas par J. G. Bartholomew. 
Texte par Edward Jefford. 2fr. 50c. 
EVANS BROTHERS, LTD. 
The Kingsway Book of Practical Geography : 
Finch. 3s. 6d. net. 
HARRAP AND Co. 
Harrap’s Bilingual Series. Is. 6d. each (net). 
d'Or: E. A. Poe; Lettres de Mon Moulin : 
Les Jumeaux de l'Hotel Corneille: E. About. 
T. C. AND E. C. Jack, Ltp.—T. NELSON AND Sons, LTD. 
People's Books.—The Experimental Psychology of Beauty : bv 
C. W. Valentine, M.A. New issue. Is. 3d. net. 
P. S. KING AND SON. 


by Robert J. 


Le Scaratbée 
A. Daudet ; 


The Spiritual Foundations of Reconstruction: by F.H. Hayward 


and Arnold Freeman. 10s. 6d. net. 
LONGMANS, GREEN AND Co. 

The Essentials of English Teaching : by Members of the English 
Association. 1s. 

MACMILLAN AND Co. 

Problems of National Education: by Twelve Scottish Educa- 
tionists. 12s. net. 

Macmillan's Pocket Classics.— English Essays: edited by 
David T. Pottinger, M.A. ; 1s. 6d. net. Sheridan's Plays: 
edited by Will David Howe, Ph.D. ; 1s. 6d. net. 

Edina Junior Histories, Book III. Is. 4d. net. 

English Literature during the Last Half Century : 
by J. W. Cunliffe, D.Lit. 10s. 6d. net. 

The People's Health : Walter Moore Coleman. 3s. 6d. net. 

Exercises in Mathematics: by David Beveridge Mair, M.A. 
Parts 1-6. ls. net each part. 


Geographical Exercise Books—Africa, with questions by B. C. 
Wallis, B.Sc. Is. 6d. 

A Geography of America: by T. Alford Smith. 4s. 6d. 

Amateur and Educational Dramatics: by Evelyne Hilliard, 
Theodora McCormick, Kate Oglebay. 5s. 6d. net. 

Suggestions of Modern Science concerning Education: by 
Herbert S. Jennings, John B. Watson, Adolf Meyer, and 
William I. Thomas. 5s. 6d. net. 

Modern Education in Europe and the Orient : 
Cloyd, M.A. 7s. 6d. net. 

An Introduction to the Study of Science : by Wayne P. Smith 
and Edmund Gale Jewett. 7s. 6d. net. 

METHUEN AND Co. 
Young England: by Douglas Strong. 7s. net. 
'" All Clear ! " : by John Oxenham. 1s. 3d. net. 
THos. NELSON AND SON. 

The Victory Readers.—Books 1-4. 

Handwriting Reform: by David Thomas. ls. 6d. 

Nelson’s Print Writing Copy Books.—Books 1-6. 

OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS (HUMPHREY MILFORD). 

The War and the Empire: by Sir Chas. Lucas. Is. 6d. net. 

The Listener’s Guide to Music : by Percy A. Scholes. 3s. 6d. net. 

Pronunciation of Standard English in America : by George Philip 
Krapp. 7s. 6d. net. 

GEORGE PHILIP AND SON. 

The Problem of the Continuation Schools: by Ernest Young, 
B.Sc. ls. net. 

SIR Isaac PITMAN AND SONS. 

Progressive French Grammar: by Frank A. Hedgcock. 5s. 6d. net. 

Introduction to Commercial English and Office Routine: by 
A. Reynolds and W. Desborough. 2s. net. 

S.P.C.K. 

Helps for Students of History.—The Study of Colonial History : 
by A. P. Newton, M.A. D.Lit. ; 6d. net. Parish History 
and Records: by A. Hamilton Thompson ; 8d. net. 

Hints on the Study of English Economic History : 
by Archdeacon Cunningham. 8d. net. 

The French Renaissance : by A. A. Tilley. 8d. net. 

The French Wars of Religion: by A. Tilley. 6d. net. 

WILLIAMS AND NORGATE. 
How and What to Read: by R. R. Buckley. 2s. 6d. net. 


by David E. 


THE TECHNICAL COLLEGE, 


LOUGHBOROUGH, 


LEICESTERSHIRE. 


H. SCHOFIELD, M.B.E., B.Sc. (Hons.) Lond. ; A.R.C.Sc.Lond., A.M.I.C.E., PRINCIPAL. 


DEPARTMENTS OF MECHANICAL, ELECTRICAL & MOTOR ENGINEERING. 
Complete Courses of Training are arranged in both Theory and Practice of the above 


branches of Engineering. 


The Workshops of the College provide accommodation for 500 students working at the 


same time. 


The equipment is on most modern and comprehensive lines, and comprises plant for 
turning, fitting, milling, grinding, automatic lathe operating and tool setting, tool and gauge 
making, foundry work, pattern making, drawing office work, heat treatment, viewing and 


testing of all kinds. 


None but first-class work of a productive character is undertaken by the students, 
working under the skilled supervision of a fully qualified technical staff. 

The complete course covers a period of five years, during which works training in all 
the above sections will be given, and this will be accompanied by a full theoretical course of 
instruction in the College Lecture Rooms and Laboratories. | 

Intending students should be at least sixteen years of age, and have had a good Public 


School or Secondary Education. 


The fee is £5 15s. 6d. per term, and there are three terms in the College session. 
Boarding accommodation is provided in Hostels attached to the College, full particulars of 
which, together with illustrated Prospectus, will be forwarded upon application to the Principal. 


W. A. BROCKINGTON, O.B.E., M.A., Director of Education for Leicestershire. 
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D. R. EVANS & CO., LTD. 


Produce Merchants, 
68-69, FARRINGDON STREET, 


LONDON, E.C. 4. 


Leading Suppliers to Colleges and Schools. 


FOOD ARRANGEMENTS 
FOR THE SCHOOL. 


WE OFFER THE FOLLOWING SELECTED GOODS FROM OUR 


GENERAL LIST AT REDUCED PRICEs. 


GROUND COFFEE. 
Special School Blend 


PURE COCOA. 


I cwt. cases 


TABLE SYRUP. 


14 lb. free tins 


SWEET MANGO CHUTNEY, 


Per bottle ; a e 3/- 


CONDENSED MILK. 


Sweetened, 48 x ls. in case 
Unsweetened, 48 x Is. in case .. 


RICE. 
Fine Bold.. Per lb. 34d. Per cwt. 31/- 
Extra Quality  .. » )J3jid. A 34/- 
Ground Rice is » 4d. " 35/- 


HAM AND TONGUE. 


6 lb. tins, 12 tins in case 


VEAL LOAF. 


6 Ib. tins, 12 in case .. 125/- 
PORK BRAWN. 

G lb. tins, 12 incase... is .. 120/- 
DRIED FRUIT. 

Dates - Per lb. 54d. 

Apple Rings Per lb. 1/- 

Currants .. Per Ib. 10d. 

Fruit Salad : Per Ib, 1/2 
SWEETENED CUSTARD POWDER 

Per lb. 10d. Per cwt. 90/- 
SARDINES. 

Les Propres 36 oz. tins, 36 fish Per doz. 36/- 

(Splendid quality) 
MEATS AND FISH PASTE. 
Per lb. 2/4 


44 lb. dishes (two dishes together) 
Bloater Paste, 1 lb. tins i 


CALIFORNIAN HONEY. 


60 Ib. free tins 


MARGARINE. 
High Class Table, Specially Blended .. 
We can supply any quantity. 
are now being booked. 


SHREDDED SUET. 


D eee 


ALL GOODS CARRIAGE PAID. 


We shall be pleased to send our complete list on application 


MAY WE HEAR FROM YOU TO-DAY? | 


Per Ib. 1/8, 1/10 
Per lb. 1/9; Loose, per lb. 2/- 


Per tin,12/- 


Per case, 49/- 
Per case, 38/- 


Per case, 100/- 


. Per doz. 18/6 
Per cwt. 105/- 


Per lb. 1/1 
Weekly Orders 


per 1b. 1/6 


PLACED ON THE L.C.C. REQUISITION LIST. 


THE MUSIC OF LIFE 


Education for Leisure and Culture, with Curricula evolved by Experiment in 
an Elementary School. 


Bv CHARLES T. SMITH. 


The appreciation of Music and Art, making use of all media. 
photographs and over 100 textual musical illustrations. 


TiMEs.—' A very remarkable book. Mr. Smith is a sound Platonist, and a moral- 
ized intellectualism is the keynote ot his aesthetics. The idea of Appreciation 
nod everything. Extremely thorough and skiltul work done in the service of 

ne ideals." 

Mn. Exnxtst NEWMAN (OnsERVER).—" Mr. Smith has not only methods, but most 
admirable methods, Any child can assimilate this sort of teaching. I warmly 
commend this excellent book to all who have to do with the musical education 
o! children.’ 

Sir W. H. Hanow, Mus.D..—'' A valuable contribution to musical education.’ 

Dairy News.—" A most remarkable book. Millionaires should buy (say) a miltion 
copies and present them to the schools. A musical education in itself.” (Mr. 
George Sampson.) 

" All who take a real live interest in the science of education should study it.”— 
(Mr. A. Kalisch.) 


Price 4s. net. 


With 12 


Post free 4s. 3d. 


P. S. KING & SON, LTD., 2 & 4, Great Smith St., Westminster, S.W.1 


MEDICAL PRELIMINARY EXAMINATIONS. 
THE 
UNIVERSITY EXAMINATION 
POSTAL INSTITUTION 


provides courses in preparation for Medical Preliminary Examinations, more 
particularly for the Junior and Senior Examinations of the College of Preceptors. 


Boards 28. extra. 


Full preparation in all subjects, 120 lessons, £6; but the number of lessons 
required varies according to the student's knowledge at starting. Each lesson 
consists of very full lesson-notes, papers of questions, and answer-notes. 


Oral tuition, if preferred, private or in class, with or without residence. 
Prospectus and full particulars can be obtained froin the Principal. 


Mr. E. S. WEYMOUTH, M.A. (Lond.), 
17, Red Lion Square, London, W.C. 1. 


MESSRS. W. HEFFER & SONS, LTD, 
BOOKSELLERS, CAMBRIDGE, : 
are always glad to receive offers of School and College 
Textbooks and Books in General Literature, in small 
parcels or in quantities. 
In preparation, to be issued in September : 
A CATALOGUE OF SCHOOL & COLLEGE TEXTBOOKS 


. Post free on application, 


Telegrams and Cables: Heffer, Cambridge. 
Telephone: 882. 


EXAMINATION PAPER 


COLLEGE OF PRECEPTORS. 


In strict accordance with the College requirements. Ruled both sides. 


Packed in Reams of 480 Sheets per Ream, 6s. 6d. 
960 $5 13s. 


ANSWER BOOKS FOR EXAMINATIONS. IN BOOK-KEEPING. 


Senior, 3 Books 1/10 ; Junior, 3 Books 1/10 ; Preliminary,3 Books 1/10. 
Music Paper. 
(POSTAGE EXTRA.) REMITTANCES SHOULD ACCOMPANY ORDER. 


F. W. SHELBOURNE & Co., Wholesaie & Retall Stationers, 
| Telephone: Holborn 690. 63, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, WC. I. 


DRILL OR GYM SHOES. 


Plain Canvas, Stout Rubber Soles, in White or Brown, In sso 2,3, 4, 5, 6, Abe 


In Black only, best quality 
Black Canvas, Chrowe Leather Soles, sewn for real hard wear, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 5/11 


MADDOCK & SON, 
“* Sports and Games Shoe Makcrs," 
272, FULHAM ROAD, LONDON, S.W. 10. 


Please mention paper when writing. 
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SOME RECENT BOOKS ON SCIENCE. 


ELEMENTS OF GENERAL SCIENCE (Revised Edition). 


By O. W. CALDWELL, Ph.D., and W. L. EIKENBERRY. 


8vo Cloth. 


Illustrated. 5s. 6d. net. 


xii 4-404 pages. 


This volume presents an introductory course on sound lines, covering the whole range of science. The revised edition, as compared 


with the earlier onc, contains an additional 100 pages, an entire part devoted to astronomy, and chapters on clectricity. 
1.—The Air; I].—Water and its Uses; LII.— Work, Energy and Electricity ; IV.— 
V.—-The Earth's Crust.; VI- -Life upon the Earth. 


discussed are grouped under six major headings : 
The Earth in Relation to other Astronomical Bodies. 


The topics 


While the present edition 


also contains much new material relating to the applications of science to household, community, and industrial problems, and numerous 
illustrations, many of them of the '* how it works " type, it does not neglect the formal and theorctical aspects of the subject, and will 
it is believed, lead the student to acquire those habits of accuracy and the spirit of investigation which make the subsequent study of 


the differentiated sciences at once more profitable and interesting. 


FIRST COURSE IN CHEMISTRY. 


By W. McPHERSON and W. E. HENDERSON. 
Cloth. x+416 pages. Illustrated. 68. net. 


A book which embodies the latest results of laboratory research. It is intended 
primarily for those students beginning chemistry, whose study of the subject 
will cease when they leave the Secondary School, though it also furnishes a 
thorough foundation for those who intend to specialise in the science. The 
theorctical portions of the subject are developed brietly and as a natural outcomc 
of facts already presented, emphasis being placed wherever possible on the 
applications of chemistry to metallurgy, inanufacture, agriculture, household 
chemistry and sanitation. The book contains many interesting illustrations 
of these applications and photographs and biographical details of the world’s 
great chemists. 


12mo. 


A FIRST COURSE IN PHYSICS. 


By R. A. MILLIKAN and H. G. GALE. 
482 pages. Illustrated. 68. net. 


In this book the authors have developed their subject on inductive lines, 
starting by considering the Hows and wHys of some simple experiment or well- 
known phomenenon, and gradually leading the student back to the great 
principles about which the apparently disconnected facts of physics group 
themselves. As in FIRST COURSE IN CHEMISTRY, much attention has 
been devoted to the applications of physics in everyday life, while the illustra- 
tions include photographs of the most notable achievements of physics and 
portraits and details of biographical interest of eminent modern physicists as 
well as of the great pioneers of the science. l 


r2mo. Cloth. 


The CARSON-SMITH MATHEMATICAL SERIES. 


By G. St. L. CARSON, M.A., M.Sc., Reader in Mathematics in the University of Liverpool, formerly Head Mathematical 


Master in Tonbridge School ; 


and Davip EUGENE SMitH, Ph.D., LL.D., Professor of Mathematics in Teachers’ College, 


Columbia University. 


ELEMENTS OF ALGEBRA. 


Part I. 340 pages. Illustrated. 3s. 6d. net. 
Part II. 214 pages. Illustrated. 3s. net. 
Parts I and II. 538 pages. Illustrated. 5s. 6d. nct. 


PLANE GEOMETRY. 


Illustrated. 3s. net. 
Illustrated. 3s. net. 
Illustrated. 5s. 6d. net. 


Part I. 266 pages. 
Part II. 216 pages. 
Complete, 482 pages. 


ANSWERS CAN BE OBTAINED TO BOTH BOOKS IF DESIRED. 


ELEMENTS OF ANALYTIC GEOMETRY 


By P. F. SMITH and A. S. GALE. Cloth. 424 
pages. 10s. 6d. net. 


A book which presents all the elementary methods and ideas of analvtic 
geometry as a general science rather than as a detailed treatment of conic 
sections. The subject is developed after the Euclidean method of definition 
and theorem without, however, adhering to formal presentation. Each method 
is summarised in a rule and stated in consecutive steps, and many illustrative 
examples are worked out in the text. 


ELEMENTS OF THE DIFFERENTIAL 
AND INTEGRAL CALCULUS. 


By W. A. GRANVILLE and P. F. SuirH. 8vo. 
463 pages. 12s. 6d. net. 


A book which treats of all the topics from which a selection would naturally 
be made in preparing students either for elementary work in applied science, 
or for more advanced work m practical mathematics, and is suitable for the pupil 
who has completed an introductory course but is not yet capable of working 
with advantage from larger advanced treatises on the calculus. This revised 
edition incorporates those changes due to recent developments in tht study of 
the calculus and includes a large number of examples without answers, mis- 
cellaneous examples, and much practical problem inaterial based on knowledge 
that all students of the calculus have at their command. 


8vo. 


Cloth. 


INTRODUCTION TO ANALYTIC 


GEOMETRY. 


By P. F. SMITH and A. S. GALE. 8vo. 
pages. 6s. 6d. net. 


The first nine chapters of the authors ELEMENTS OF ANALYTIC 
GEOMETRY (q.v.) form the basis of this text-book. The volume outlines 
a course giving an adequate minimum preparation for the calculus and presents 
a short but thorough course in analytic geometry. The method of treatment 
is analytic rather than geometric; the results are stated in the form of theorems 
or rules ; and many illustrative examples arc worked out. 


Cloth. 217 


NEW ANALYTIC GEOMETRY. 


By P. F. SMITH and A. S. GALE. r2mo. 
pages. 7s. 6d. nct. 


This volume provides a thorough and adequate preparation for the study of 
the calculus and applied mathematics. The subject matter differs in many 
respects from that included in modern textbooks, the authors having recognized 
the great importance, in the applications, of the exponential and trigonometric 
functions, of setting up and studying functions by their graphs, of parametric 
equations and the locus problem, and of fitting curves to points determined by 
empirically given data, and chapters covering all these topics have been inchided. 


Cloth. 342 


Catalogue on Application. 


GINN AND COMPANY, 9 


31, Museum Street, Loudon, W.C.1. 


St. Martin’s Street, Leicester Square, 
LONDON, W.C.2. 
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EDUCATIONAI 


A REVIEW OF IDEAS 
AND METHODS. 


New Series. Vol. 1. 


THE 


Founded 1847. 


L3 


i 


TIMES 


No.7. Price Sixpence Net : 
Old Series. Vol.71. No. $784 JULY, 1919. { By Post, Eightpence. 
THE l 
TEACHERS REGISTRATION 
COUNCIL. 


Representative of the Teaching Profession. 


Constituted by Order in Council 
29th Feb., 1912. 


The Council maintains an Official Register 
of Teachers who have been accepted for 


admission under the Conditions of 
Registration. 
The Register is open to qualified 


teachers in every branch, and until the 
end of 1920 experience under approved 
conditions is the sole qualification re- 
quired. After that date the conditions 
will become more stringent. 


Particulars and Forms of Application 
may be obtained from 


THE SECRETARY, 
Teachers Registration Council, 
47, Bedford Square, 
London, W.C. r. 


THE 


COLLEGE OF PRECEPTORS. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter. 


BLoomsBury SQuanE, Lonpon, W.C. r. 


MEMBERSHIP. 


Membership of the College is open, under 
certain conditions, to persons engaged in 
education. 


Particulars concerning the privileges of 


membership may be obtained from the 
Secretary. 


, 


Schools desiring affiliation with the 
College should make early application for 


the necessary form. on. which particulars 
may be supplied, 


THIS ISSUE 
CONTAINS : 


Essays on The Board 
of Education Report, 
Physical Education, 
The Play Way in Lan- 
cashire, Reports of 
Teachers’ Conferences, 
and 
Notes and Comments, 
with a Summary of the 
News of the Month. 


UNIVERSITY 
CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE 


(Founded in 1887.) 


PRINCIPAL : 


WILLIAM BRIGGS, LL.D., D.C.L., 
M.A., B.Sc., F.C.S., F.R.A.S. 


LONDON UNIVERSITY 
DEGREES. 


B.A., B.Sc., M.A., LL.B., B.Sc. (Economics), B.D. 


During the last fifteen years 6,904 U.C.C. Students 

have passed the Intermediate and Degree Examina- 

tions of London University, in addition to gaining 
5,207 Successes at Matriculation. 


Prospectus, giving full particulars of courses and 
fees for London University Examinations, post free 
to Private STUDENTS from— 


THE SECRETARY, 


No. 15, BURLINGTON HOUSE, CAMBRIDGE. 


THE ASSOCIATED BOARD 


OF THE R.A.M. AND R.C.M. 


FOR LOCAL EXAMINATIONS IN MUSIC. 
Patron: HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 


LOCAL CENTRE EXAMINATIONS (Syllabus A). 


Examinations in Theory held in March and November 
at all Centres. In Practical Subjects in March —April 
at all Centres, and in the London District and certain 
Provincial Centres in November—December also. 
Entries for the Noveniber— December Examinations 
close Wednesday, October 15th, 1919. 


SCHOOL EXAMINATIONS (Syllabus H). 


Held throughout the British Isles three times a year, 
viz., October—November, March--April, and June— 
July. Entries for the October —November Examina- 
tions close Wednesday, October 8th, 1919. 

Specimen Theory Papers set in past years (Local 
Centre or School) can be obtained on application. 
Price 6d. per set, per year, post íree. 

The Board offers annually SIX EXHIBITIONS, 
tenable at the R. A.M. or R.C.M. for two or three years. 


Syllabuses A and B, entry forms, and any further 
information will be sent post iree on application to— 
JAMES MUIR, Secretary, 
14 and 15, Bedford Square, London, W.C.1 
Telegrams: '' Associa, London." 


THE INCORPORATED SOCIETY 
OF MUSICIANS. 


Founded 1882. Incorporated 1892. 


OBJECTS OF THE SOCIETY. 


The objects for which the Society is established are 
the promotion of whatever may tend to the clevation 
of the status, and the improvement of the qualifi- 
cations, of all Members of the Musical Profession, 
or may aid the musical education o! the people. 


ADVANTAGE OF MEMBERSHIP. 


A Benevolent Fund for Members, the Regulations 
for which have purposely been made as wide as 
possible in order to meet the many and very varying 
contingencies which arise from time to time. 

An Orphan Fund for the children of musicians, 
which is open to the dependents of all musicians, 
whether their parents were members of the Society 
or not. 

Legal advice on all professional matters; Income 
Tax Claims; Copyright; The Recovery of Fees, &c. 

Registers open to members of “ Vacant Appoint- 
ments” and “ Engagements,” and for the transter 
from member to member of pupils moving to new 
districts. 

LocAL EXAMINATIONS IN Music. 


The examinations of the Society, established in 
1884, are carefully arranged in a systematic series of 
Progressive Grades, embracing a complete course of 
musical studv, and constitute a most valuable guide 
for Teachers in recording the progress oí their pupils 


Full particulars may be obtained upon application 
to the GENERAL SECRETARY, 19, BERNERS SIKEET, W. | 
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Normal Corr. College. 
(FouNpzD 1889.) 


EXAMINATIONS 
FOR WHICH THE NORMAL 
PREPARES. 


A.C.P. and L.C.P. 
College of Preceptors. 
Professional im. 
Froebel. 

L.L.A. 

Pupil Teachers. 
Preliminary Certif. 
Certificate. 

Oxford & Camb. Locals. 


County Scholarships. 
Matriculation. 


Other Qualifying 
Exams. 


SEND FOR NORMAL GUIDE.: 
Cr. 8vo. 184 pages. Price 6d. net. 


To readers of this paper on 
F REE. receipt of 2d. to cover postage. 


47, MELFoRD Roap, Easr DuLrwicH, S.E. 22, 
and 110, AVONDALE SQUARE, Lonpon, S.E. 1. 


MBS. CURWEN’S PIANO- 


PORTE METHOD. 


EAR TRAINING AND SIGHT SINGING 
FROM SOL-FA AND STAFF. 


New Training Classes for Music Teachers, held weekly, 
will begin each term at the Wigmore Hall Studios, 
Wigmore Street, W. 1, taught by Miss Scorr GARDNER 
and Miss MARGARET KNacGs, A.R.C.M. An interview 
inay be had by appointment. 


JOINT SCHOLASTIC AGENCY, Ltd., 
9, Brunswick Square, W.C. 1. 


This Agency is under the direction of a Committee 
representing the following leading Educational 
Associations :— 

HEAD MASTERS’ CONFERENCE. 
INCORPORATED ASSOCIATION ef HEAD MASTERS. 
COLLEGE OF PRECEPTORS. 
TEACHERS’ GUILD. 

ASSOCIATION OF ASSISTANT MASTERS. 


Recistrar. Mr. E. A. VIRGO. 


The object of this Ag is to render assistance 
ata um cost to seeking appoint- 
ments. 


The lowest possible fees are therefore 
charg 


Interviews by appointment from 12 noon to 1-30 
p.m., and from 3 p.m. to 5 p.m.; on Saturdays. from 
11 a.m. to 12-30 p.m. 


A PROSPECTUS will be sent on application. 


JOINT AGENCY for WOMEN TEACHERS 


Oakey Housz, 
14, 16, and 18, BLoomssury STREET, Lonpon, W.C. 1. 


Under the man ent of a Committee 
appointed by the Teachers’ Guild, College of 
Preceptors, Head Mistresses’ Association, 
Association of Assistant Mistresses, and 
Welsh County Schools Association. 


THIS AGENCY has been established for the 
purpose of enabling Teachers to find work 
without cost. All fees have therefore 
been calculated on the lowest basis to cover the 
working expenses. 
No Registration Fees are charged to members of 
cd rid Associations, and their Commissions are 
redu 


Hours for Interviews : 
11-30 a.m. to 1 p.m., and 3 to 5 p.m. 
Saturdays, 11-30 a.m. to 1 p.m., and 2 to 3 p.m. 


P m special appointments should be 
'"Rzoi$rzAR: Miss ALICE M. FOUNTAIN. 


i 


NORMAL 


WOLSEY 
HALL, 
OXFORD. 


POSTAL TUITION 


— For London University E 
MATRIC., INTER., & FINAL 
— B.Sc., B.Sc. (Econ.), B.D. — 


FREE GUIDE 


On Application to 
THE SECRETARY. 


B.A. 


MARIA GREY TRAINING 
Oo 


COLLEGE ror WOMEN TEACHERS 1n 
SECONDA PREPARATORY 


RECOGNISED BY THE BOARD OF EDUCATION. 
In connexion with the London University and recog- 
nised by the Cambridge Teachers' Training Syndicate. 


HIGH, AND 
LS 


PRINCIPAL : 
Miss KATHARINE L. JOHNSTON, . 
B.A. London, M.A. Sheffield, Girton College Moral 
Sciences Tripos, Cambridge Teachers’ 
Training Certificate. 

Students admitted in January and September to 
prepare for the London and Cambridge Teachers’ 
Diploma and the Higher Certificate of the National 
Froebel Union. 

Demonstration School attached to the College; 
and practice for Students in neighbouring schools 
under the supervision of specialists. 

Tuition fees £24. A number of Scholarships from 
£8 to £24 offered to Students with a Degree or its 
equivalent. Loan Fund. Special grants to Honours 
an of £28 towards Hostel fees, or £15 if living 


rooms. 

Particulars of College Hall and Registered i 
can be obtained from the PRINCIPAL at The Maria 
ST Colles, Salisbury Road, Brondesbury, London, 


EDUCATIONAL AGENCY. 


(Established over 80 Years.) 
PROPRIETORS : 
Messrs. Griffiths, Powell & Smith, 
Offices : 12 and 13, Henrietta Street, 
Covent Gardens, London, W.C.2. 


TELEGRAPHIC ADDRESS: 
** Scholasque, Westrand, London.’’ 
TELEPHONE: 7021, Gerrard. 
SCHOLASTIC. 
Head Masters and Principals of Public and 


Private Schools desirous of engaging qualified and 


well recommended English or Foreign. Resident, 
Non-resident, or Visiting Assistant Masters, can have 
eligible Candidates introduced to them (free of charge) 
by stating their requirements to MESSRS. GRIFFITHS, 
PowszLL & Smiru. 


A List of Vacancies will be forwarded on application 
to Graduates and other well qualifed Assistant 
Masters seeking appointments for next term. 


: Schools Transferred and Valued. 
Partnerships arranged. 
No charge unless sale effected 


List of Boys’ and of Giris’ Schools and School 
Partnerships for Sale sent Gratis to intending 
Purchasers, TO WHOM NO COMMISSION 
IS CHARGED. 


ASSISTANT MISTRESSES. 


Head Mistresses and Principals of Public and 
Private Schools requiring English or Foreign 
Assistant Mistresses can, on application to 
Messrs. GRIFFITHS, POWELL & SMITH, 
have suitable Candidates placed in immediate 
communication with them free of charge. 

A List of Vacancies will be forwarded to English 
and Foreign Assistant Mistresses and other 
Teachers on application. Liberal Salaries. 


low rent, on Cotswolds.—Gortnc BENGE, 
Glos. 


CHERWELL HALL, OXFORD 


RECOGNISED BY THE BOARD OF EDUCATION, 

BY THE OXFORD DELEGACY, AND BY THE 

CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY SYNDICATE FOR 
SECONDARY TRAINING. 


Principal : 
MISS CATHERINE I. DODD, M.A. 
(Late Lecturer in Education, Manchester University). 


Students are prepared for the Oxford 
Teachers’ Diploma; the Cambridge 
Teachers’ Certificate; and the Cherwell 
Hall Teachers’ Certificate for Junior Form 
Mistresses. 

Fees for the three Terms, 
from 66 Guineas. 

A shortened Emergency Course has 
been arranged. . 

Scholarships of {50 are awarded to all 
Honours Graduates who satisfy the con- 
ditions. Scholarships of /20 are awarded 
to Pass Graduates. There is a Loan Fund. 
Students may borrow sums not exceeding 
£25, to be repaid within three years. 


Particulars and Prospectuses may be obtained from 
THE PRINCIPAL. 


UNIVERSITY or Sr. ANDREWS. 


L.L.A. DIPLOMA FOR WOMEN. 


The attention of Candidates is drawn to the Ordinary 
and Honours Diplomas for Teachers, which are 
strongly recommended as suitable for those who are 
or intend to be teachers. 

Examinations are held at Aberdeen, Bedford, 
Belfast, Birmingham, Blackburn, Brighton, Bristol, 
Cambridge, Cardiff, Croydon, Dublin, Edinburgh, 
Exeter, Glasgow, Hull, Liverpool, London, 
Manchester, Middlesbrough, Newcastle-on -Tyne, 
Norwich, Nottingham, Oxford, Plymouth, St. Andrews, 
Sheffield, Squthampton, and several other towns. 

Information regardi the Examinations may 
be obtained from the SECRETARY, L.L.A. Scheme, 
The University, St. Andrews. 


The finest imaginative workmanship 
in 


MEMORIALS. 


TABLETS, Cast, Engraved, and in 
Enamel. 


CALVARIES 
and 
STAINED GLASS WINDOWS. 


H. H. MARTYN & CO. LTD., 


CHELTENHAM, 


and 5, Grafton St. (off Bond St.), 
LONDON, W. 1. 


Institution Heubi, 
Founded 1882. Lausanne, Switzerland 


BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Chateau Brillantmont—Modern Language. Music. Art. 
Villa Brillaftmont—Domestic liconomv, Cookery. 

Needlework, Gardening. Escort provided. 
Prospectus and Particulars from— 


MISS M. S. LIDDELL, 
41, COMISTON DRIVE, EDINBURGH. 


MOTHER & DAUGHTER or SISTERS 


required, September. Residence and Salary 
during one year’s introduction to Preparatory School ; 
30 pupils, 10 Boarders (help given). Goodwill, after 
deposit, paid by capitation. House, with unds, 
etbury, 


MLLE MARIE POUJAUD, Villa 


de la Source, Tillieres-sur-Avre, Eure, France, 
will be pleased to give CORRESPONDENCE 
LESSONS in French or to correct Letters written 
to her. Eight Letters for £1. Re‘erence—Miss 
Incuam, Moira House, Eastbourne. 


N 
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GIRLS’ PusBLIC Day SCHOOL TRUST, 
LIMITED. 


CLAPHAM HIGH SCHOOL, 
SECONDARY TRAINING 
DEPARTMENT. 


63 SOUTH SIDE, CLAPHAM COMMON, S.W. 4. 
Head Mistress: Mrss A. E. Escort. 


The Training Departments in connexion with this 
Schoo] and the Examinations for which students 
are prepared are as follows :— 


1. SECONDARY TRAINING DEPARTMENT 
for Post-graduate students (recognised by the 
Board of Education). 


Cambridge Teacher's Certificate and London 
Teacher's Diploma. 


Head of Department: 
Hist. Trip. 
2. ART TRAINING DEPARTMENT. 


Various Examinations qualifying for Art Teaching 
in Secondary Schools. 


Head of Department: Miss E. WELcH. 
3. KINDERGARTEN TRAINING DEPART- 
MENT. 


Miss Dent, Camb. 


All Examinations of the National Froebel Union, 
including Trainer’s Diploma. 


Head of Department: Miss L. James, B.A. 
4. TRAINING DEPARTMENT for Teachers of 
Housecraft. 


Diplomas in this Department are endorsed by 
the Board of Education. 


Head of Department: Miss Minor. 


For Particulars of Scholarships, Loan Fund, and 
Residence, apply to HEAD MISTRESS. 


POSTS VACANT. 


BEDFORD COLLEGE FOR 


WOMEN, 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON). 


REGENT'S PARK, N.W. 1. 


The Council of Bedford College invite applications for 
the following appointments :— 


(1) ASSISTANT LECTURER IN CHEMISTRY, 
for Inorganic and Physical Chemistry. 

(2) ASSISTANT IN GEOGRAPHY. 

(3) DEMONSTRATOR IN PHYSICS. 

(4) PART-TIME DEMONSTRATOR IN PHYSI- 
OLOGY. 


Further particulars may be obtained írom the 
SECRETARY OF COUNCIL, to whom applications 
for the posts should be sent not later than Monday, 
July 14th. 


CITY AND COUNTY OF 


NEWCASTLE - UPON - TYNE EDUCATION 
COMMITTEE.—Applications are invited for appoint- 
ment as Teacher of Domestie Subjects. Candidates 
must possess full diplomas in Cookery, Laundry Work 
and Housewifery. Salary 490 per annum, rising by 
e p«r annum to a maximum of £160 per annum. 

e commencing salary will be fixed by allowing £7 
for each year of approved previous service in the same 
capacity. For forms of application send stamped 
addressed foolscap envelope to PERCIVAL Snare, 
Director of Education, Northumberland Road, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 


CITY AND COUNTY OF 


NEWCASTLE - UPON - TYNE EDUCATION 
COMMITTEE. 


WANTED—C.A. MASTER for St. Paul's C. E. School ; 
TWO UN. C.A.'s (Women) for Christ Church Senior 
School and ONE UN. C.A. (Woman) for St. Mary's 
R.C. Infants’ School. 


For forms of application and scale of salaries send 
stamped addressed foolscap envelope to PERCIVAL 
Suarp, Director of Education, Northumberland Road, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 


POSTS VACANT. 


LIVERPOOL COLLEGE, Hur- 


TON, NEAR LivrRPOOL.—Wanted, in Sept- 
ember, SCIENCE MISTRESS. Chemistry and 
Botany to Intermediate standard, middle school 
Physics. Degree or equivalent essential.—Apply, 
with full particulars, HEAD MISTRESS. 


ASSOCIATION OF 


UNIVERSITY WOMEN TEACHERS.— 
Teachers, with University degree, requiring posts in 
Schools, are invited to apply to the Secretary, 108, 
Victoria Street, S.W.1. 


LEICESTERSHIRE. COUNTY 


COUNCIL EDUCATION COMMITTEE.— 
The Committee propose shortly to — appoint 
a FEMALE ORGANISING INSTRUCTOR OF 
PHYSICAL TRAINING. Commencing salary /200, 
plus travelling expenses. 

Applications, stating age, previous experience, and 
qualitications, should be made at once to the DIRECTOR 
or EDUCATION, 33, Bowling Green Street, Leices ter. 


EDUCATIONAL REPRESENTATIVE. 


Messrs. J. M. Dent and Sons, Ltd., have a vacancy for 
the autumn. Good prospects for a young energetic 
man with business qualities and knowledge of school 
requirements, Elementary and Secondary. To reside 
in London. 

Apply to DEPT. ‘D, ALDINE HOUSE, BEDFORD 
STREET, W.C.2. 


FOR 


PREPARATORY SCHOOL FOR 


BOYS (day). Old-established. Average annual 
receipts £650. Rent £60.—Address Box 55, c.o. 
EDUCATIONAL TiMES, 27, Southampton St., Strand, 
London, W.C. 


SALE. 


DUSTLESS AND HYGIENIC SCHOOLS. 


On all 


School, Laboratory, Library, &c., Floors and Linoleums of every description 


(A Registered Name suggested by FLOOR-HYGIENE) 


FLORIGENE 


(British owned). 


EARLY in the SUMMER VACATION for best results. 


"Florigene" is an aid to the prevention of throat and other diseases, has been awarded the MEDAL of the 


ROYAL SANITARY INSTITUTE, 


and is strongly recommended by Medical and other expert authorities. 
It costs little, saves labour, and is easily applied by the unskilled. Not sticky—the ordinary daily dry sweeping alone required. 


ONE 


IT is IMPORTANT to 
APPLICATION of 


NOTE that 
"Florigene " effectively allays the dust and dirt for 


2 to 12 months, according to the traffic, not only during each sweep- 
ing (without sprinkling of any kind), but also throughout all the inter- 


vening periods — which is 


even of greater hygienic 


importance. 


" Flerigene ” has been continuously used for many years on the floors of The Royal Colleges and other important Government 
Buildings ; also in numerous Colleges, Schools, Laboratories, &c., throughout the United Kingdom and Colonies, 


Send for Medical Reports and Testimonials to the Sole Manufaciurers— 


tHE ““DUuST-ALLAYER” co. 


4, Vernon Place, Bloomsbury Square, Londcn, W.C.r. 
Contractors to Admiralty, War Office, H.M. Office of Works, India Office, L.C.C., &o. 
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SCHOLASTIC APPOINTMENTS 


University Men and Women seeking scholastic appointments should apply to 


Truman aKniohtley 


SCHOLASTIC AGENTS = (JaeeLTD 


who introduce ASSISTANT MASTERS AND MISTRESSES to the 
majority of the leading Public and Private Schools at home and abroad. 


Through this Agency, well educated gentlemen with Higher Local and other 
good Certificates, interested in children and in teaching, can find congenial 
work in good high-class Private Schools, where the hours are not excessive, 
conditions pleasant, and the holidays are long. Salaries range from {50 
fo £100 or more per annum, with board and residence, according to age, 
qualifications, and experience. There are also many vacancies for Siudent 
and Junior Mistresses at salaries of from £30 to £50 per annum with 


board and residence. 


There is a separate department for 


LADY MATRONS and HOUSEKEEPERS 
for Schools. 


No charge for registration. 3 Moderate commission. 


SCHOOLS TRANSFER DEPARTMENT. 


Ladies and Gentlemen seeking Partnerships in, or to take over 
schools of their own, should communicate personally with 
Mr. TRUMAN, who undertakes all negotiations connected 
with the Transfer of Schools, and who is in a position to 
offer assistance and sound: advice to purchasers, to whom no 
charge is made. 


Offices: 158-162 OXFORD ST., LONDON, W.1 


Telegrams: '* TUTORESS, PHONE, LONDON." Telephone: MUSEUM 1136. 
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Your Son's Career 
THE MEDICAL PROFESSION 


Parents and Guardians desiring 
information and advise wi.h re- 
gard to the Medical Curriculum 
should write for full particulars 
to A. E. Webb-Johnson, C.B.E., 
D.S.O., F. R.C.S., the Dean. 


THE MIDDLESEX HOSPITAL 
MEDICAL SCHOOL 


(University of Londen), 


Berners Street, London, W.1. 


THE ENTIRE 
MEDICAL CURRICULUM 
can be taken at the School. 


ANNUAL VALUE of SCHOLARSHIPS 
and PRIZES, 23,000. 


DALCROZE EURHYTHMICS 


THE SUMMER SCHOOL will be held at 


OXFORD, 


August 4th to 16th inclusive. 


Prospectus on application to Tne Datcroze 
SCHOOL oF ÉURHYTUIMICS, LIMITED, 23, Store Street, 
London, W.C. I. 


University of Grenoble 


(FRANCE). 


—— — 


Holiday Classes, 
July 1 to October 31. 


In 1914 there were 657 Prem 
Students. 


v 


OMPLETE Practice in Reading and 
Speaking (groups of 6), Lectures 
on French Language and Literature, 

Practice in Translation and French Com- 
position (groups of 25). 


Railway fares half price. Family 
boarding-houses 200-400 frs. a month. 


Excursions every week in the mountains 
of Dauphiné, to the towns in the valley 
of the Rhone, Winter Sports, and 
Mountaineering. 


Move detailed information sent free 
on receipt of demand addressed to the 


Comite de Patronage des 


/ / 
Etudiants Etrangers. 


| 


GUILD OF EDUCATION AS 
NATIONAL SERVICE. 


HALSEY TRAINING COLLEGE 


(Recognised by the Board of Education) 
FOR 
RURAL AND URBAN DAY CONTINUATION 
WORK. 

PREPARATION for work in DAY CONTINUA- 
TION SCHOOLS tor Factory and Town Workers 
at Canning Town, E., where there are Voluntary 
Continuation Classes at the Hostel. 

Preparation for work in similar schools for Rural 
and Fari Workers at Kenton, near Harrow Hostel, 
Clubs, and Instructional Markct Garden Farm. 

Board of Education Grants available for Graduates 
and for Certificated Teacher s/mcn and women), Minis- 
try of Labour Grants for Traiuing and Maintenance 
given to demobilized men. 

Apply-—Crg. Sec., Guild of Ed. as Nat. Service, 
Il, Tavisteck Square, W.C. 1. , 


Just published, Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. net, postage 4d. 


AUTO-EROTIC PHENOMENA 
IN AC OLESCENCE. 


An Analytical Study of the Psychology and Psycho- 
pathology of Onanisin. By K. MENZIES, 
London: H. K. LEWIS & Co., Lro., 136, Gower St., 
W.C.l. 


Lewis's MEDICAL AND SCIENTIFIC 


CIRCULATING LIBRARY. 


Annual Subscription from One Guinea. 


H. K. LEWIS & Co., LTD., Medical and Scientific 
Booksellers, 
136, Gower St. and 28, Gower Place, London, W.C.1 


LANTERN LECTURES 
By a UNIVERSITY MAN, 
ON BRITISH EMPIRE SUBJECTS. 
Shakespe:zi1e, Dickens, Travels, etc. 
For svila one aop!v to Aget”? 


WILLIAM R. JONES, 


- 64 Wrentham Avenue, London, N.W.10 


KENT EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


SUMMER SCHOOL FOR TEACHERS, 
FOLKESTONE. 


AUGUST 25th to SEPTEMBER 28th, 1919. 


Mn. C. A. B. GARRETT, B.Sc. 
Mr. F. H. KNOWLES. 
ASSISTED BY A STAFF OF HIGHLY QUALIFIED TEACHERS. 


The following Courses have been arranged :— 
COURSE ÁÀ.— KINDERGARTEN HANDWORK OCCUPATIONS. 
COURSE B.—HANDWORK FOR JUNIOR SCHOLARS. 
CouRSE C.—HANDWORK FOR SENIOR SCHOLARS. 


PRINCIPAL : 
VICE-PRINCIPAI. : 


Course D.—NEEDLEWORK. 
COURSE E.—ArtT SUBJECTS. 


For full particulars as to Fees, Accommodation, etc., apply to 
Mr. C. A. B. GARRETT, Director for Further Education, 


Technical Institute, Folkestone. 


E. SALTER DAVIES, Director of Education. 


AS USED BY THE 


OXFORD 


2nd. 


daily. 


UNIVERSITY DELEGACY 


FOR THE 


TRAINING OF SECONDARY TEACHERS 


THE OXFORD SUMMER SCHOOL OF EDUCATION will be 
held between the dates of August 6th and September 
In addition to Lectures on Educational Theory 
there will be lectures and conferences on the Teaching of 
History, Geography, Mathematics, Natural Science, Latin, 
French, and English.. There will also be a discussion lesson 
Among the lecturers will be leading Headmasters 
ond Headmistresses and a number of distinguished teachers 


FEES: 


For Lectures and Conferences onty—{1 5s. per week. 
For all Lectures and Classes—/2 per week ; or £7 Ios. 


for the whole month. 
Write for detailed Syllabus and Entry Form to 


THE SECRETARY, SECONDARY TRAINING DELEGACY, 
OLD CLARENDON BUILDING, BROAD ST., OXFORD. 


THE INCORPORATED 


FROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, 


Colet Gardens, Talgarth Road, 


West Kensington, London, W. 14. 


COLLEGE OF PRECEPTORS. 


In strict accordance with the College requirements. Ruled both sides. 


Packed in Reams of 480 Sheets 
960 


oe v9 »9 ses eis 
ANSWER BOOKS FOR EXAMINATIONS IN BOOK-KEEPING. 
Senior, 3 Books 1/10 ; Junior, 3 Books 1/10 ; Preliminary,3 Books 1/10. 


Music Paper. 
(PosTAGE EXTRA.) 


REMITTANCES SIIOULD ACCOMPANY ORDER. 


F. W. SHELBOURNE & Co., Wholesale & Retail Stationers, 
Telephone: Holborn 650. 


63, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 1. 


otber Examinations. 


Ricut How. Sir W. Marner, LL.D. 


President : 
per Ream, 6s. 6d. Chairman and Treasurer: Mr. C. G. Monreriore, M.A. 
i 13s. Secretary: Mr. ARTHUR G. Symonps, M.A. 
TRAINING COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS. 
Principal: Miss E. LAWRENCE. 


Students are trained for the Examinatious of the National Froebel Union and 


Prospectuses and all particulars as to Scholarships and Loan Fund may be obtained 
from the PRINCIPAL. 


SCHOOL, CLASSICAL, 
MATHEMATICAL, 
and SCIENTIFIC 
. BOOKS e. 


Always a large Stock of 
Second-hand Books at 
about half prices. 


Keys and 


Translations. 


SCHOOLS 


SUPPLIED. BOOKS 


BOUGHT 


J. Poole & Co. 


104 Charing Cross Rd., 
LONDON, W.C, 


Telephone No. : 1646 Gerrard. 
New and Second-hand. All Inquiries ans wer ed - 


THE “ARETHUSA” 
TRAINING SHIP 


and Shaftesbury Homes at Bisley, 
Twickenham, Sudbury, Ealing, &c. 


NEED HELP 


2,600 Boys sent into the Royal Navy. 


More than 6,500 have entered Merchant Service. 


Old Boys from the Society's Country Homes are 
serving in 120 British and Colonial Regiments. 


SPECIAL HELP IS WANTED FOR THE WAR 
EMERGENCY FUND. 


Patrons: THEIR MAJESTIES THE KING AND QUEEN. 
Vice-President: ADMIRAL VISCOUNT JELLICOE. 
Chairman and Treasurer: C. E. MALDEN, Esq., M.A. 
Chairman of “ Arethusa " Committee: HOWSON F. DEVITT Esq. 
: Joint Secretaries : 
H. BRISTOW WALLEN, HENRY G. COPELAND. 


London Offices : 
NATIONAL REFUGES, 164, Shaftesbury Avenue, W.C. 2. 
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Wm. Hunt's Oxford “Ideal” 


Loose-Leaf Exercise Book, 


and Covers for MSS., Letters, Etc. 


(Patent.) 


WM. HUNT'S Patent Ideal LOOSE-LEAF NOTE-BOOK 
constitutes the best and most convenient Higher Form 
and Science Class Exercise Book, Lecture Note Book, 
Loose-Leaf Scrap Book, Storage Covers for Notes, Letters 
and Papers of all sorts yet invented. The Book opens 
perfectly flat for writing, and binds up absolutely securely ; 
can be un-made and re-made and the leaves transferred 
from one book to another or new leaves added in any 
manner without trouble and without risk of disarrange- 
ment or loss. No rings, posts, arches, or mechanism of 
any sort. Only one book necessary for many subjects. 
Each subject can be transferred to its own distinctive 
cover as convenient. : 


Showing the! Book containing 300 sheets of paper closed. The Divisible Lace ie 
here shown joined, by inserting the Pointed Tag into the Barrel Tag. When ths 
Book 'is in use’ the Lace should be joined as above ‘only. 


LISOLL LaL s laia 


Showing the manner of changing leaves. A leaf is shown withdrawn from one 
Divisible Lace before withdrawing it from the other. 


PRICE LIST AND TERMS ON APPLICATION. 


WILLIAM HUNT, 


Manufacturing Academical Stationer, 


Opposite Balliol College, 18, Broad St., OXFORD. 
Works; 11, ST. ALDATE'S. 
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VACANCIES IN SCHOOLS 


IMPORTANT 


So many Schools at present being 
full, some with long waiting lists, 
it will be an assistance to us, in 
dealing with the large number of 
inquiries daily received, if Princi- 
pals likely to have vacancies for 
the next two terms will notify 


us as early as possible. 


J. & J. PATON, Exsions Agents 


143, CANNON STREET, LONDON, E.C. 4. centrai sos. 
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A SELECTION OF MODERN TEXT BOOKS FROM MR. MURRAY'S LIST. 


WRITE FOR 


DETAILED LIST or sooks ron SCHOOL PRIZES. 


CLASSICS. 


(By Professors WALTERS and Conway.) 


Greck: Deigma. A First Greek Book ...... 4s. 


Latin: Limen. A First Latin Book. Fifth 


Edition, 60th Thousand ................ 3s. 
Ante Limen. For Younger Beginners ........ 2s. 
Ad Limen. For more advanced study........ 3s. 


(By Sir WM. SMITH.) 
Initia Graeca (Part I): A Complete Elementary 


Greek Course ss uxo du ve exar SR 4s. 
Principia Latina (Part I): A Complete Ele- 
mentary Latin Course .............. s.s. 4s. 


(Keys to most of the above books can be 
obtained by Teachers.) 


. 6d. net 


Smaller Latin-English Dictionary ............ 9s. 
First Latin-English Dictionary .............. 3s. 
Classical Atlas, New Edition ................ 7s 
Smaller Classical Dictionary (Revised) ........ 9s. 


ENGLISH. 


(Based on the New Terminology.) 


Morgan's English Grammar, 40th Thousand.... 2s. 


Kitchener's English Composition ............ 2s. 
O'Grady's Matter, Form, and Style............ 2s. 6d. 
(By Professor WEEKLEY.) 
The Romance of Words ............ eee ees 3s. 6d. net 
The Romance of Names ............... eee. 3s. 6d. net 
SUMAS oue ex rd dcs Se a auod qub 6s. net. 
(By Professor WYLD.) 
The Historical Study of the Mother Tongue.... 9s. net 
A Short History of English .................. 7s. 6d. net 
The Growth of English .................... 4s. net. 
Edmunds's Story of English Literature, 3 vols... 4s. each. 
Student's History of English Literature........ 9s. 
Boas's Shakespeare and his Predecessors ...... 6s. net. 
AGRICULTURE. 
(By Sir DANIEL Harr, F.R.S.) 
The SOUS coe as ee ers EP a RENE PESCE faeces 6s. net. 
Fertilizers and Manures .................... 6s. net. 
The Feeding of Crops and Stock ............ 6s. net. 
Auld and Ker’s Agricultural Chemistry........ 6s. net. 
Edwardes-Ker’s Chemistry of the Garden...... 2s. net. 
Fream’s Elements of Agriculture ............ 7s. 6d. net 
COMMERCE, &c. 

Abbott’s Commercial Theory and Practice...... 4s. 
Warren's Commercial Knowledge ............ 3s. net 
Poole's Commercial French. ]n two parts .... 3s. each 
Hein's Commercial German. Part I  ........ 4s. 

Part IE 52.2:52x4 9s. 
Armitage Smith's Principles of Taxation ...... 3s. 6d. net 


MODERN LANGUAGES. 


Poole's Grammaire Elementaire .............. 3s. 


Poole and Lassimonne's Texts et Questions : 
Part I, 2s. ; Part LI, 3s. 


De Arteaga's Practical Spanish. PartI ...... 4s. 
Part II ...... 9s. 
Balshaw's Spanish Reader .................. 3s. 6d. 


Smith's Italian Principia. Part I, Grammar.. 4s. 
Part II, Reader .. 4s. 


HISTORY. 


Jenks’ Government of the British Empire ...... 7s. 6d. net 
Fletcher's England. In four volumes ........ 7s. 6d. each 
Thatcher and Schwill's General European History 


10s. 6d. ; orin 2 vols. xvi wea ek EFE 5s. 6d. each 
Lodge's Modern Europe .................... 9s. 
Introductory History of France .............. 3s. 
Smith's Smaller Rome and Greece ............ 4s. each 


Hardwich and Costley White's Old Testament 
History. In five periods 


Menzies’ History of Religion ................ 6s. net 


SCIENCE, &c. 


Halliburton’s Physiology. Fourteenth Fdition. 


Revised, with Appendix on War Diet ..... 16s. net 
Thomson’s Study of Animal Life ............ 6s. net. 
Gamble’s Animal Life 455422. REEL 6s. net 
Rogers’s Junior Chemistry .................. 4s. 
Russell’s Volumetric Analysis ................ 2s. 6d. net 
Leonard and Salmon’s Exercises on Physics.... Is. 6d. 
Clinton's Electric Wiring ............. eere. 3s. net 
Benson's Rudiments of Handicraft............ ls. net 

a 
MATHEMATICS. 
Consterdine and Barnes's Practical Mathematics, 

72nd Thousand, i15 4c dense daa ripe 2s. 
Pressland's Arithmetic .............ee eee. 3s. 
Langley's Algebra. Part I, 2s. ; Part II ...... 2s. 6d 
Layng's Geometry | ......... eee ee 3s. 6d. 
Andrew's Geometry ........... à ope dd E E 3s. 6d. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 
Mill’s Realm of Nature ....... DIET 65. net. 
Brackenbury's Primer of Psychology  ........ 2s. net. 
Jones's Primer of Logic ....... een e n eee . 2s. net. 
Rappoport's Primer of Philosophy  .....--... Is. 6d. net 
Shedlock's Art of Story Telling ........--.... Ss. net 


: FULL PARTICULARS OF ANY OF THE ABOVE ON APPLICATION. WRITE FOR CATALOGUE. 


JOHN MURRAY, 50a, Albemarle St., LONDON, W.1. 
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- convince the nation that they are indispensable. 


NOTES AND COMMENTS. 
Peace—and After. 

Ow Saturday the 28th of June a Peace Treaty was 
signed by the German delegates, after Germany had given 
the most complete indications that the compact, so far 
as she is concerned, has rather less value than the now 
proverbial scrap of paper. A world weary of warfare is 
confronted with the choice between a continued struggle 
to repress Germany and the establishment of an effectual 
League of Nations to repress all warlike purposes 
everywhere. Great enterprises have been waiting for 
peace, but in this peace there-is to be found no impetus 
towards social progress. Until we have fuller assurance 
than at present that the 28th of June marked the end of 
a chapter, and not merely the beginning of a fresh 
paragraph, we shall feel little confidence in the future. 
New schemes for social improvement are suffering from 
infantile paralysis. Not a single brick has been laid 
towards the provision of '' homes for heroes." The plans 
for training soldiers are hedged around with countless 
obstacles. The Education Act remains a splendid 
engine without the necessary motive power. The 
current notion of progress appears to be that we shall 
slip back speedily and smoothly into pre-war conditions. 
We have had a magnificent Ascot Week, and we are 
drinking more beer than ever. 

* * * * * 
The Doldrums. 

The Education Act had a remarkably smooth passage 
through Parliament and is now becalmed, although 
many imagine it to be voyaging prosperously. The 
sections dealing with child employment are not yet in 
force. Children of school age are still being used to 
earn money, not only in casual work, but also in factories. 
With the end of the war we ought to be able to improve 
this state of things, and also to raise the age of school 
attendance and set up the new Continuation Schools. 
But no Minister or Administration can start the Educa- 
tion Act without teachers.  Recruits are not coming 
forward in anything like the required number, and the 
status and prospects of the work are being depreciated 
in public estimation by the acts of teachers themselves, 
some of whom appear to think that by striking they will 
Mr. 
Fisher has told these teachers that they are mistaken, 
that they are not in the position of an industrial Trade 
Union attacking the capitalist, but in that of trustees 
ignoring their obligations. The real sufferers are the 
children. It would be well for the Board to intervene 
at once when a strike of teachers is threatened and to 
carry through a compulsory arbitration. It would 
be well for teachers to remember that the Board can 
break any strike by the simple emergency device of 
authorising the employment of unqualified persons as 
teachers. That it has not done this is evidence of the 
Board's sympathy with the teachers’ demands, but since 
every strike affects adversely the future supply of teachers 
the Board ought to take early and effectual steps to 
prevent strikes. 
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Registration Problems. 


The position of dentists and nurses in the matter of 
registration has lessons for teachers. At the meeting of 
the National Dental Association last month it was 
stated that there were about 5,500 registered dentists in 
the country and about 33,000 unregistered. This state 
of things appears to arise from the fact that the register 
was made too rigid at the start, and it has been proposed 
that all dentists of five or more years' experience should 
be admitted to the register, so clearing the ground for 
the formation, in due course, of a register consisting 
only of qualified persons. It will be noted that this 1s 
the plan adopted by the Teachers Registration Council, 
but some dentists object that it will introduce undesirable 
people. As against this objection it may be pointed out 
that even if some such people are admitted they will die 
ultimately and very bad cases can be excluded by a 
requirement that the experience shall be of a satisfactory 
nature and that blatant advertising shall disqualify. 
The case of the nurses is different. The Bill for the 
Registration of Nurses has been dropped, chiefly 
because the nurses themselves have not found common 
ground of agreement. This is the great difficulty in 
making a Register of Teachers a reality. It would seem 
as if the conception of a unified profession finds a ready 
welcome until it is seen to involve the sacrifice of a little 
power on the part of sectional bodies. , A true unification 
is not possible on the basis of the absorption of some 
sections by others, nor even on the plan of one section 
affirming its right to lead the rest. 

+ * — * x 


Lord Haldane on ** Atmosphere.” 


Speaking at the annual meeting of the Church School 
Managers and Teachers, Lord Haldane advocated a 
solution of the religious difficulty on the lines followed 
in the Education Act for Scotland. Denominational 
Schools are to have a distinctive ‘‘atmosphere,”’ there is 
to bea right “ of entry " in other schools and the teachers 
are to be told that any objections they may have cannot 
be held valid against the State's decree. Lord Sheffield 
has assumed the familiar posture of his former state as 
Mr. Lyulph Stanley and has re-affirmed the doctrine 
of undenominational religious teaching, adding the 
reminder that there are political denominations, such 
as the Socialists, who may demand that their doctrines 
shall find a place in the school curriculum. This re- 
minder serves as a debating point, but it does not help 
the argument. The truth seems to be that the full 
recognition of minorities is essential if we are to avoid 
State absolutism in education. We are unlikely to 
accept State absolutism, and the real problem is to secure 
national or State aid for education without imposing 
hardships on individuals or minorities. Probably the 
best solution of the problem will be found in giving 
education grants to parents subject only to the require- 
ment that they shall provide for their children a good 
secular education. [f they choose to spend the grant in 
sending the children to schools having a distinctive 
“atmosphere " that is their own affair. The State is 
only concerned to see that the schools thus selected shall 
be efficient so far as secular teaching is concerned. 
This plan would meet the religious difficulty and give 
to private schools a reasonable chance. Also it would 
be a convenient method of meeting the current demand 
that the State shall recognise and aid in meeting the 
financial burdens of parenthood. 


University Grants. 


The Commissioners of the Treasury, in consultation 
with the President of the Board of Education, the 
Secretary for Scotland, and the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland, have appointed a Standing Committee to enquire 
into the financial needs of University education in the 
United Kingdom, and to advise the Government as to 
the application of any grants that may be made by 
Parliament towards meeting them. It is accepted that 
a great increase in the grants to Universities is desirable, 
and the Standing Committee will consider the problem 
as a whole, making suggestions as to the allocation of 
the grants. This will be done in such a way as will 
secure the independence of each University and give free 
play to its individuality. Sir William McCormick is Chair- 
man of the Committee, which numbers nine members, 
in memory, we may suppose, of the Sacred Nine who 
dwelt on Mount Olympus, with Mr. Austen Chamberlain 
in the part of Apollo. Frankly, our worship of these 
new Muses is nonetoo fervent. We are scepticalor hereti- 
cal enough to mistrust the arrangement which makes 
the financial position of a University depend on the 
opinion of nine people, however eminent. Time alone 
will show whether this scheme is really compatible with 
the proper independence of our Universities. It will 
be difficult for the Committee to preserve a perfectly 
open mind in regard to proposed developments, especially 
in regard to curriculum. 


* * * * * 


An Apology for Advanced Courses. 


The Board of Education have issued an official 
memorandum on Advanced Courses in Secondary 
Schools. It appears that up to the beginning of May 
in this year nearly 200 schools had been recognised for 
grant under the scheme ; four as providing three types 
of Advanced Course, 36 as providing two, and the rest 
in respect of a single course. We are told that the Board 
are fully conscious of the difficulties and drawbacks 
incident to a system of transferring pupils at this period 
of school life from one school to another. Comfort is 
apparently found in the fact that there are “ instances in 
which a Head Master, taking a large and generous view 
of the position of his school in a wider system, has 
expressed the desire to transfer his own best pupils to 
a school where their needs can be more effectively met." 
Yet the Board assure us that “ it is not in fact possible 
for every Secondary School to provide an Advanced 
Course, or for a large number of schools to provide more 
than one such course." This latter statement seems to 
be borne out by the figures we have quoted, and we are 
still in doubt as to the wisdom of fostering the specialisa- 
tion of schools in this manner. It would be more in 
accord with sound principles to require each school to 
give a good general education, leaving specialisation 
to the Universities. The practice of transferring pupils 
at fifteen or sixteen to a fresh school could be justified 
only on the assumption that a school is a place of instruc- 
tion and nothing more. 
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Greek at Oxford. 


“ Oxonian " writes: The debate and the voting in 
Convocation on the 17th of June were interesting, even 
exciting, and mark another stage in the inevitable 
solution of this question. For when only a majority of 
6 out of 618 voting can be found to support the continued 
compulsion, there is really no doubt of the ultimate 
issue. We anticipate with confidence that the autumn 
term will see the option introduced, much on the lines 
of the Statute which Council supported on the 17th. 
It would probably have gone through then except for 
the change of attitude on the part of the Regius Professor. 
Mr. Barker's able speech was conclusive for all practical 
men, but Professor Murray's appeal, joined this time with 
the forces of the traditionalist party, turned enough 
votes to gain another short respite for the status quo. 
The issue was joined between the supporters of the 
Statute, which compels some ancient language, some 
modern language, some mathematics or science to be 
taken for Responsions, and those who favoured the 
compromise put forward by Dr. Murray, by which 
compulsory Greek would be retained for all those 
studying a literary or " humane" subject while discarding 
it for the mathematical and scientific student. There 
were two fatal obstacles to this proposal, one that the 
Professors of the “ humane ” subjects, notably those of 
law and history, did not want it, the other that the 
Head Masters were practically unanimous that it would 
be unworkable. Mr. Norwood's short but weighty 
speech—all the weightier that it was short—was 
decisive on the latter point. 

Perhaps the most striking feature of the debate was 
the ardent desire of the supporters of freedom that 
Greek should not suffer, and their firm belief that it 
would not. Allusion was made to the manifold possi- 
bilities of encouraging its serious study by other and 
more effective .means than that of insisting on the 
beggarly elements involved in a compulsory minimum. 
We should still have over 400 scholarships awarded at 
Oxford and Cambridge to the classical student, and, 
beyond that, let the Colleges and the University and the 
Government take what measures seemed best to 
encourage and improve a study which all agreed was 
of the highest importance. 
` It might well be an instruction to Council for the next 
occasion on which they tackle the subject to present 
their proposals in a more acceptable form. They should 
have been introduced in an explanatory speech. And, 
above all, let them consider whether the Statute might 
not itself be improved. The corresponding Cambridge 
Statute, now in force, is a better instrument in several 
particulars. 


“ Some men, friendly enough of nature, but of 
small judgment in learning, do think I take 
too much pains, and spend too much time in 
setting forth these children’s affairs. But those 
good men were never brought up in Socrates’ 
school, who satth plainly that no man goeth about 
a more godly purpose than he that is mindful 
of the good bringing up, both of his own and 
other men's children." —ROGER ASCHAM. 


Quoted by the Board of Education in “ Notes on 
Teaching in Continuation Schools as a Career.” 


PHYSICAL TRAINING IN SCHOOLS. 
By W. A. EVERITT. 


a oe ee 


Or all the after-the-war problems which are disturbing 
the public conscience, the most important is the physical 
welfare of our children. 


A great deal of public discussion and correspondence 
has recently taken place about the lessons we have 
learnt from the war, with relation to the comparative 
physical unfitness of our nation. We have heard 
metaphors about a C3 nation ; we have had groups and 
grades of physical ability and thousands of men have 
been totally rejected as unfit to perform any military 
duties. This means that a large percentage of the nation 
is not fit to undergo even a moderate amount of physical 
exertion. The cause lies in the lack of a rational system 
of physical training in the schools. There have been 
schemes and systems galore—all more or less isolated 
and producing beneficial results to the fortunate few. 
On the other hand there have been many purely money- 
making systems, extensively advertised, some as remedial 


. systems, others merely muscle producing. 


The days of the quack doctor are long since numbered, 
the quack dentist is on his last legs ; it is time that any 
quack system of physical training was likewise consigned 
to oblivion. The first process of “ Nationalisation ”’ 
should begin with the child, and the best thought of the 
country on the subject of national physical fitness 
should be utilised in building up a practical and workable 
system. 


The evolution of Physical Training in the Army has 
taught us a great deal. The heads of the Army Gymnastic 
Staff grappled with the problem of big numbers in an 
amazing manner. The old apparatus work, so beloved 
of the old soldier, was doomed. Free exercises, largely 
Swedish in character, were adopted, and taught to large 
numbers at a time in progressive stages, with great 
success. In six to eight weeks the recruit became a 
different man and passed on to the exercises provided 
for the trained soldier. As the war lengthened the 
physical standard of new recruits deteriorated, and the 
exercises were made easier, although the same relative 
progression remained. No physical training hour was 
complete which did not include one or more games, and 
these games were played in the true keen competitive 
spirit, without which any game is useless. 


A notable advance in Army Physical Training was 
made when the “ Brain Stimulating Tables" were 
introduced. These had their origin on active service. 
The men came out of the trenches tired and leg weary, 
yet their fitness was as necessary as ever ; they must not 
be allowed to become stale. Therefore their physical 
training had to be stimulative alike to mind and body. 
They played every variety of game —forgotten games of 
childhood brought up to date—new games—games 
requiring mental concentration—all with the object of 
stimulating and reviving energy and interest. Sand- 
bags were used half filled with straw, and it was found 
possible to perform most of the old exercises with these, 
used in a competitive way. A complete table, keeping 
closely to the scientific sequence of exercises, could be 
performed by substituting competitive movements 
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with sandbags or caps, and simple games requiring 
little or no apparatus. The inherent sporting spirit of 
the nation was harnessed and the power thus gained 
was uscd for a definite object-- the beating of the Hun. 
The Convalescent Depots were turned into huge play- 
grounds where games of every description were played 
with the zest of the schoolboy. 


Now are we going to make use of all the knowledge 
gained during the war with regard to our methods of 
physical training ? It was proved the nation required 
it; it was likewise proved that we have the necessary 
material and system to achieve astonishing results ; 
it remains to be proved whether we shall return to the 
old go-as-you-please days or use our war experience to 
the advantage of future generations. 


The Secondary Schools, perhaps without exception, have 
the double advantage of plaving fields and ample equip- 
ment. Inaddition, many of them have Officers Training 
or Cadet Corps attached to the school. The boys of these 
schools are well catered for as a rule. Nevertheless, 
the physical training is not as it should be. The O.T.C. 
may serve a uscful purpose, but is voluntary and expen- 
sive. Field games are excellent, but it is only the best 
boys--the natural athletes—who get a real chance. 
They do not constitute thc C3 majority in after life. 
It is for the latter that we must scheme. A broad 
phvsical training system based on Swedish exercises, 
combined with brain-stimulating exercises and recrea- 
tional training, would enlist the enthusiasm of every 
boy, as it appealed to men of every age and medical 
category in the Army The Public Schools have their 
specialist instructors, and they naturally produce very 
fit men and very fine athletes. One is not concerned 
with them ; they have succeeded in working out their 
own salvation. The average Secondary School boy, 
howevcr, is not so fortunately situated, and possibly 
in dabbling with Cadet Corps he is missing the real 
iraining. His physical training is neglected ; true he 
plays games as a school, but not as an individual. Put 
him into a daily physical training class, under one of 
his own masters, who has qualified himself to instruct, 
and he will get much more exercise, amusement, and 
development than in performing a periodical squad 
drill with or without arms. There is no limit to the 
term “physical training." It embraces evervthing 
which relates to the fitness of the boy ; hence the plea 
for a broad scheme. 


Boxing among the older boys is TT. touched, and 
wrestling as a branch of physical training in schools I 
have never heard of. Yet under the newest Army rules, 
wrestling could be made enjoyable and interesting ; the 
contests are of short duration, so that comparatively 
large numbers of boys could be taken at one time. 
There are many masters in secondary schools who are 
quite competent to teach boxing or wrestling and who 
would welcome any scheme of training based on their 
Army experience, correlated with their professional 
knowledge of children. 


Now a few words on primary schools. In th^ majority 
of these schools, physical training is mercly a subject in 
the curriculum to be taught in fine weather or missed 
altogether on the slightest pretext. The Board of 
Education has published a “ Manual of Physical 
Training " which need not be criticised in this article. 
If it were strictly adhered to or even properly understood 
the children would still miss much. Unfortunately it is 


often adhered to in the wrong way. Some years ago I 
saw a teacher wrapped up in muffler and great-coat 
taking a class of boys with the official syllabus in his hand 
open at the table he was supposed to be teaching. He 
was probably not to blame ; he was like so many others, 
bored by the business. It was a subject on the time-table 
to him, nothing more. 


We have all seen boys performing difficult exercises 
still wearing a collar of linen or celluloid. Try to perform 
the exercise of ' head bending backward " with a linen 
collar pressing on the throat, and then imagine the effect 
of a rubber one. The time-table in many schools only 
allows for two half-hours of physical training per week. 
No child should have less than half an hour's physical 
training per day. It is very doubtful whether primary 
school children should do anything but physical training 
and perhaps singing during the last hour of the day. 
Their drill, as it is often termed, should be recreative. 
No child should be expected to maintain a rigid position 
for long ; it taxes the nervous system too much. A 
system such as has been previously suggested would 
be ideal for children, as it would produce free movement, 
quickness of eve and brain, and stimulate and strengthen 
the whole body Has anyone seen children playing 
brigands and soldiers, crows and cranes, giants and 
dwarfs, or walking a chalk line backwards, taking part 
in a square tug-of-war, or mental relay race? All these 
exercises, in their proper sequence, can be formulated 
into a table, bringing into play each set of muscles in 
turn, stimulating the child's mental activities and causing 
endless amusement. Little or no apparatus is required — 
games are endless in number and initiative is by no means 
dead. 


Physical training in a primary school is held to be of 
far less importance then the “ Three R's"" The child's 
bodily fitness comes second, third, or nowhere. This is 
national folly. Handicapped as schools are by lack of 
playing spaces, lack of moral and financial support in 
this branch of school work, all that has been mentioned 
in this article can be done in the playground, school hall, 
or classroom. Many teachers, naturally athletic by 
temperament or through their enthusiasm, devote hours 
of their lives in organising various forms of recreation 
and training bovs to swim and to play games. They 
perform wonders; they are helped by public spirited 
men in many cities. But physical training is a national 
business, and can only be looked at from a national 
point of view. Give us a broad basis to work upon with 
freedom for expansion—a compulsory period of training 
per day—qualified people to help and advise, and in the 
next generation the A1 man would preponderate. 
The motto of the Army School of Physical and Recrea- 
tional Training is, “ Mens sana in corpore sano." What 
a glorious motto for every Education authority ! 


“Swimming Instruction " is the title of a book shortly 
to be issued by the Amateur Swimming Association and 
published by Messrs. Simpkin, Marshall and Co. The scheme of 
instruction is arranged specifically for classes of school children 
and is copiously illustrated by a unique series of photographs 
extracted from a cinema inae 

'" SWIMMING INSTRUCTION " will become the text book for 
school use in the increase of swimming foreshadowed by the 
1918 Education Act. 
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EDUCATION IN WAR TIME. 


—á— M—M 


- The Report of the Board for 1917-18 


—— 


Tue Annual Report of the Board of Education, issued 
last month, covers the period during which the effects 
of the war were felt most acutely in the schools. The 
earlier years of the struggle were marked by a steady 
deterioration of equipment, a gradual loss of men 
teachers, an extended employment of children of school 
age, and an inevitably lowered standard of schooling for 
those who remained behind. In the future, enlightened 
historians will probably hold us blameworthy for having 
failed to maintain, at all costs, the full efficiency of our 
educational system. They will offer shrewd comments 
on the eviction of our Board of Education from its own 
quarters to provide for the imagined needs of a mush- 
room department. They will recall with some surprise 
the expression of opinion by a politician—of the kind 
described as “ eminent "—to the effect that education 
in war time is a luxury. The only bright elements in 
the picture will be the remarkable way in which teachers 
and administrators contrived to “carry on" with a 
good measure of success, and the fortunate turn of events 
which brought to the post of President of the Board a 
man who was himself educated to the point of caring 
greatly about education and was able to seize the 
opportunity to propound far-reaching measures of 
reconstruction. The Report says with truth, “ Before 
the war the passage of these measures would have been 
difficult, but it was made easy by the determination of 
all classes of the people that effect should be given to a 
larger and more generous view of the public responsi- 
bility in the sphere of education." 


Some of the effects of the war are set forth in the 
brief statement that one hundred members of the Board's 
office staff have been killed or are still missing ; of 
teachers in public elementary schools 1829 have been 
killed and 131 are disabled from further service as 
teachers ; of those who were teaching in schools named 
on the Board's list of efficient secondary schools 392 are 
known to have been killed and 10 disabled. The shortage 
of teachers had results which are illustrated by figures 
showing how the normal limit of 30 pupils per class in 
secondary schools was exceeded during the war. On 
October 1st, 1915, 826 classes (in 358 schools) were over 
thelimit. In 1916 the number was 1,308 (in 461 schools), 
and in 1917 it had increased to 1,722 (in 532 schools). 
In each case the Board were satisfied that the excess was 
unavoidable and due to circumstances arising out of the 
war. One such circumstance is worthy of note, namely, 
that the number of pupils admitted to secondary schools 
on the grant list increased steadily from 55,590 in 1915 
to 71,938 in 1918. The total number of pupils rose from 
180,507 in October, 1914, to 243,506 in 1918. This 
increase is to be ascribed mainly to the improved wages 
paid in industry,and it may be taken as proof that the 


working people are cager to give opportunities to their 
children. There is, in fact, a vast field still to be worked 
in our system of secondary education. Together with 
the related problem of continuation schools the develop- 
ment of secondary schools forms the most pressing task 
of educational administration, and in this task the most 
urgent element is the recruiting of teachers, first to 
supply the vacancies unhappily caused by the war, and 
secondly, to staff the new schools which should be built 
at once to provide secondary education for the large 
number who are now asking for it in vain. 


The special activities of the schools in connection with 
the war receive due recognition. Some 14,000 elementary 
schools are carrying out War Savings schemes, and in 
one South Wales school 3,000 War Savings Certificates 
were sold during one week, while a school in the Midlands 
invested an average of over £100 a week during two years. 
Food economy was taught by means of the Domestic - 
Science classes, and the teachers of this subject gave 
great help in the management of canteens for the 
Army as well as in the National Kitchens and in Hos- 
pitals. Active steps were taken to increase the food 
supply by means of school gardens, and during the year 
123 acres were thus brought under cultivation, 806 
new gardens being formed. The collection of wild fruit 
was also undertaken, and in spite of many difficulties 
great success was achieved. In Gloucestershire alone 
313 tons of blackberries were gathered through the 
efforts of public elementary schools. Salvage work of 
many kinds was undertaken, and the Director General of 
National Service has acknowledged in a special letter of 
thanks the value of the efforts made to collect nut-shells 
and fruit-stones for use in making charcoal for theanti-gas 
mask. All these activities were undertaken with great 
ardour, and their effect is in harmony with the true 
object of education, since they have quickened the sense 
of public service and public duty, teaching the children 
to sacrifice self for the common good. The result has 
been dearly bought, it is true, but it may prove to be 
increasingly valuable if we are led to see that our schools 
should be something more than places of formal instruc- 
tion. They ought to be centres of corporate life and 
training grounds in civic obligation. It is in these 
directions that the continuation schools may perform 
their greatest service, confirming and supplementing 
the necessarily brief training of the elementary school. 


The Board continue to hold out encouragement and 
aid to experimental work in education. Special grants 
are given for approved new departures, and we are told 
that a grant has been promised to a girls’ school in 
Durham for an experimental course in Esperanto 
Visits of observation were paid by four teachers in 
secondary schools, and the arrangements for employing 
“ Assistants " under the convention with the French 
Ministry of Education was extended to include duly 
recommended Belgian teachers. Eighteen “assistants ” 
are now employed. Admirable as these various depar- 
tures are, they are too small in scope. Possibly some fault 
lies with the schools in failing to make fuller use of the 
Board'sliberality. Certainly there ought to be a greater 
use of experimental work and visits of observation. 
It is too little recognised that the “ science ” of educa- 
tion must be built up by teachers themselves. 
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An interesting section of the Report gives details of 
gifts and bequests to Universities. These reached the 
large total of £413,000 during the year,in addition to 
two grants of £300 a year made by the Governments of 
Greece and Portugal respectively for the encouragement 
of the study of modern Greck and of the Portuguese 
language. The intended assumption by the State of 
responsibility for education has not yet dried up the 
springs of private generosity, and gifts already announced 
will probably ensure for next year an even greater total 
of such gifts. 


The supreme and most pressing problem remains. 
It is that of obtaining an adequate supply of efficient 
teachers. Exact figures as to secondary schools are not 
given, but those for elementary schools are very signifi- 
cant. In 1908 the total of entrants was 9,614, and in 
1917 it was only 6,260. The decline is serious, and the 
Board state that there is so far no sign that it is likely 
to be arrested. Since an annual recruiting of 9,000 is 
essential for the continued working of the elementary 
schools it is evident that prompt measures are needcd, 
especially when we remember that some 30,000 new 
teachers will be required for the continuation schools. 
Everything seems to point to the necessity for establish- 
ing teaching on the basis of a profession, with a rate 
of remuneration and conditions of service such as will 
attract men and women of ability. The Report 
emphasises with justice the importance of recent 
measures in the direction of improved salary scales and 
pensions, but the disquieting fact is that these improve- 
ments have hardly kept pace with the increase in the 
cost of living. Something more is still required if we 
are toattract the teachers we need, and it is unfortunately 
impossible for us to accept the Board's statement that 
'' the difficulties arising from the poor prospects of the 
teaching profession are now at least in a fair way to be 
remedied." The new Education Act seeks to throw the 
responsibility for recruiting teachers upon the shoulders 
of Local Authority. This attempt will fail unless the 
Board resolves to do everything in its power to develop 
the idea of a unified teaching profession, with an 
established status, and a proper measure of control over 
such matters as the standard of entry, the conditions of 
work, and the building up of a body of recognised 
professional technique. 


Mr. Fisher on Teachers' Strikes. 


The President of the Board of Education, addressing a con- 
ference of the Dorset Association of Teachers at Dorchester, 
on June 28, said that the expenditure on teachers' salaries in 
the past two years had increased by 32 per cent., and these 
figures did not represent the high-water mark. He noticed there 
was still a considerable amount of unrcst. He had heard of 
strikes or threatened strikes of teachers and of differences between 
Education Committees and teachers. As one of the profession 
he made every allowance for the hardships of the poor teacher, 
but he wanted to urge the teachers to remember that in the long 
run the standard of remuneration of teachers in this country 
would depend upon the estimate which the community placed 
upon their character and services. They had to remember that 
a teachers’ strike was unlike any other strike. The people who 
would be injured would not be the employer, but the children 
in the schools, and however justified a strike might be from the 
purely trade union point of view, they might be sure that a 
teachers’ strike would undoubtedly tend to lower the estimation 
in which teachers were held, and would in the long run tend to 
injure the prospects of the profession. 


THE PLAY WAY IN LANCASHIRE. 
Bv B. A. WILLMOTT. 


I.—PROSE. 


SoME critics of the Play Way have carelessly asserted 
that what Mr. Caldwell Cook can do, others, because 
they lack his personality, cannot. This view I wish to 
counter by unfolding my own experiences in Littleman's 
Land, and, as I was demobilised last December and 
proceed to Oxford next October, I can claim neither 
teaching experience nor a University career. I 
assume those who read this to be acquainted with the 
Play Way's aims and methods, to develop the literary 
soul in every child, so that it bloom before the snows of 
much knowledge fall, by wooing it, not wrenching it 
from the bud, or crushing it within. I shall but deal 
with results. 

On arriving in the lowest form of a typical Lancashire 
co-educational secondary school, I was shocked by the 
barefaced materialism pervading the compositions. 
When told to describe a rainy day, half the children 
gave a scientific explanation of rainfall, while half said 
they did not like it, because it was nasty, horrid, or 
disagreeable ; the only point of interest was a mention 
of crowded trams and shop doorways by one child, who 
was immediately incited to tell of similar things typical 
of a rainy day: bubbling gutters, empty streets, be- 
draggled dogs, miserable policemen. All were then told 
to write a description of a rainy day, or else, in contrast, 
of a midsummer’s-day, for homework. The results 
were surprisingly meagre, and I decided to leave des- 
cription for humour. Yet here is something that shows 
the two styles, like a clear and a muddy stream flowing 
together unmingled. 

“RAIN” :— 

“Sometimes we wish for rain, but that is only in the 
hot weather, when the sun scorches us. Some people 
wear oilskin macintoshes and waterproof cloaks and 
coats. When it is raining you cannot see many people 
about the streets. Some of those people who are forced 
to be in the rain hurry quickly to their destination. 
The rain looks like bits of crystal falling from heaven 
such as people read of in fairy stories. It reminds us 
of a fairy wedding, where instead of throwing confetti 
they throw jewels and precious stones." 

Note the actual questions I led them on with. 

Next I asked for the adventures of pussy in the 
pantry, obtaining mediocre results throughout, of 
which these are typical. 


“A BaD Car " :— 

" I stole into the pantry one day, where I found some 
fish. I ate it all and then walked a little way up the 
pantry. Suddenly I came to some milk in a jug. I 
drank half the milk. I then tried to get my head out 
because I had had enough, but to my dismay I found 
my head was fast. I had to wait like that till someone 
came. Suddenly the mistress came along and got my 


head out, and then sent me out into the cold all night." 


“A Goon Car" :— 

“ The mistress discovered that a mouse had been in 
the pantry, so she placed me on guard. The first night 
I did not see the mouse, but the next night I saw him 
feeding on a piece of cheese. I jumped at him and 
succeeded in catching him. For my brave action my 
mistress gave me an extra cup of milk." 
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Still dissatisfied, I turned to sheer beauty for subject, 
and as I ought to have expected, succeeded immediately. 
I read out the Sky Series from Perse Playbook No. 4, 
which includes Twilight, Night, Dawn, Day, The Stars, 
and kindred subjects, each of which was attempted by 
someone, and almost all successfully. All the instruc- 
tions I gave were: “ Write beautiful thoughts in beauti- 
. ful language." Here are two of them. 


i “THE Moon” :— 

“ The milk-white moon came out one night, for it 
was the fairies’ eve. The fairies were having a ball and 
so he-smiled upon the wood. The green trees glistened 
and swayed about in the gentle breeze as he sang to the 
fairies’ dance. The moon felt lonely up in the skies for 
he'd none to dance with him. So the fairies rose and 
became the stars to keep him company on that dark 
and dreamy night.” 


“THE WIND” :— 

" March is the month when the Wind decides to 
take a stroll round the earth. He is a cunning fellow 
and loves to tease the sweet flowers ; even the people 
are seen struggling against him with all their might. 
We cannot see the wind himself, but we can see the poor 
bare trees, their branches nearly torn off by the frolicking 
wind. Then after doing much mischief, he goes home to 
his dwelling place to give himself and the world a rest. 
But we are not surprised if we see him again the next 
day, for Master Wind is a fellow who is hardly ever tired.” 

I then invited all to suggest their own subjects, and 
the authoress of ‘‘ The Moon" produced ‘‘ Baby Asleep.”’ 
Others, "How the Fairies Came to Earth," “ Snow upon 
the Hills," “ The Old Church " (not descriptive but 
emotional), “ Evening," and so forth. T had given just 
three lessons. 

" EVENING " :— 

“ The evening was cool and everything looked bright 
and merry. The little birds sat twittering for their 
young ones to come home. Now it is getting dark and 
the mother bird is feeling frightened, for her baby bird 
has not yet returned." 

Determined to extract some humour out of them, 
I found a copy of “ Just So Stories,” circulating it round 
the class, meanwhile asking “ had not anyone ever read 
a funny book, such as ‘Alice in Wonderland'"? I then 
suggested a dialogue between the frog who would 
a-wooing go and his mother who would not let him. 
This itself was spoilt by most, as they forgot froggie was 
not a human being, but the wealth of humour shown by 
all was astonishing, and a crowd of subjects cropped up 
from all sources, one of which, drawn from my circulating 
Palgrave, I give, exactly as shown up by the bottom but 
one in the class. 


“THE CAT AND THE FISH” :— 

“ Tiddums the cat: Come here, my pretty goldfish, 
quite a tasty dish you will make me. 

‘“ Wagtail the fish: No, no, my ugly cat, I do not like 
sharp teeth and paws. 

“T.: Then I shall spit at you. l 

“ W.: You can’t, because I shall dive away. 

“ T.: Then I shall dive after you. 

'* W. : If you do you will never get out again, because 
I shall tie your tail to a rock. 

“ T.: One, two, three, go! 

“ W.: You have brought your own death through 
being foolish. 


“ T.: Bubble, bubble, bubble, gurgle, gurgle, gurgle, 
oh, oh, oh, oh ! " 


With regard to spelling, may I hint that the abolition 
of conventional spelling and the return to Elizabethan 
freedom is a possible solution to the problem of spelling 
reform? I have never seen the inherent advantage of 
fied spelling, although I dutifully support the con- 
vention's authority. 


Now, I found the children would do any kind of prose, 
poetic, humorous, or narrative, in most cases spontane- 
ously, save that descriptive work was still a notable 
failure. So in setting the terminal paper I submitted 
perhapsa dozensubjects, soliloquies, dialogues, narratives, 
humour, character, one to be chosen and perfected, 
and omitted description ; but a chorus demanded its 
insertion, and I fain would give the whole of one child's 
“Green Days in Forests." 


This term I arrive back to find enthusiasm as deep- 
rooted as ever, and in haste suggesting “ Things I like,” 
or " Things I don't like," as a trail leading towards 
description, the point still to be rounded up. I am deluged 
with descriptions of shady nooks, country tours, wood- 
land rambles, a sea view, and even, from the humorist 
authoress of " Gurgle" and “ First Day in the Ark," 
a Music Lesson ! 


What do they read? The great authors and the 
great stylists. For subject matter, Chaucer, Spenser, 
Homer, “ Beowulf"; for style, Hawthorne, Kingsley, 
Stevenson, Kipling ; works of simple charm, abounding 
in imagery, and meanwhile much grcat poetry, and never 
a mediocrity. Then one diagnoses the taste of each 
child, and directs this one to “ The Three Musketeers,” 
another to “ Ivanhoe,” a third to ' Oliver Twist” ; 
giving them what will either stimulate their interest 
or open up new vistas of style or subject; of course 
saying, not “Read this!" but “ Have you read 
this?" Great literature is literature dealing beautifully 
with subjects of permanent human interest. Is this 
interest foreign to the child? Surely then much can 
be found to fall within those spheres of human interest 
which the child has already entered. 


I omit much ; the character sketch of an angry man 
(a sickening eye-opener to slum life), fables (stimulated 
by Lafontaine and Æsop), interviews by special corre- 
spondents, and the general effect upon historical and 
geographical composition. 

But if I, an untrained teacher, can persuade a form 
of dunces to go thus far, what could not trained teachers 
do? As Mr. Cook says, if all teachers would no longer 
regard children as the young of man, but admit there is 
more poetry in them as a whole than in adults as a 
whole, what a child's garden of literature should we 
not stumble into unawares? We should be Greeks 
again ! 


Sir Edward Fry Memorial Prize. 


The Bribery and Secret Commissions Prevention League 
Incorporated, has decided to extend the time in which teachers 
and others engaged in educational work, and also University 
students, can compete for the Sir Edward Fry Memorial Prize 
for the best essay on instruction in continuation schools on the 
subject of bribery. The competition will remain open, therefore, 
until September 2oth. Particulars can be obtained from the 
Secretary of the League, 9, Queen Street Place, London, E.C. 4. 
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DOES THE UNIVERSITY MENACE 
THE SCHOOL ? 


By Doucras Map es, M.A., 
Fellow in Education, University of Pennsylvania. 


ANY enumeration of the effects upon education of the 
recent war can hardly fail to include the rapid increase 
in number and extent of vocational schools and of 
teachers’ associations. Both are significant. In the 
vocational school and its variations, the business world 
is clearly secking a substitute for the existing ‘ general 
course of instruction.’ It seeks to include all essentials 
in the vocational school rather than merely to supplement 
the general course by training in a vocation. The 
various associations of teachers in state, privato, 
secondary, and elementary schools have for their general 
aim the more thorough standardisation of the school 
as a social institution and of school teaching as a pro- 
fession. Since the apostles of the vocational school 
and the teachers of the state schools fairly represent 
the two extremes of the social tendency indicated bv 
the Fisher Act, the entire movement appears to mean 
simply a further shifting of the educational responsi- 
bility,—originally from the cloister to the university, 
thence to the schoolmaster, and now more directly to 
society itself. It is with the function of the university 
in this last stage that these remarks have to dcal. 

First it is necessary to mention the existing points 
of contact between the university and the school as 
affecting the social utility of the latter. As regards the 
teacher there is abundant evidence to show that second- 
ary and elementary school salaries depend very largelv 
upon the extent and quality of university work, and 
also that no really prominent positions are obtainable 
without it. One might therefore expect the school 
to ape the university in methods of instruction, in 
requirements for admission, promotion, and graduatiori, 
and in the selection of curriculum studies with a view 
toward university matriculation. The logical effect 
of this on the pupil is to develop an aspiration to the 
university degree which, if beyond his means or powers 
to attain, may defeat the school’s more legitimate 
efforts to prepare him for the work he is best fitted for. 
In this manner might readily be formed the vicious 
circle in which the teacher endlessly teaches the young 
to teach the young, while pupils unsuited for universitv 
work go their benighted ways unaffected. | 

It has been suggested that the present tendency may 
be regarded as a protest against this evil so far as it 
obtains, and that the teachers' associations declare, 
in effect, their independence from university and all 
outside control. In seeking to define the social duties 
of the universitv with respect to the school it is difficult 
to avoid discussion of minor aspects of the problem 
affecting particular localities. Yet these must be 
avoided if the position of the school is to be viewed 
impartially from the social standpoint. 

America offers a fair analogy for this study. Condi- 
tions obtain there which correspond closely enough to 
those above mentioned. The value of the teacher's 
university training is practically identical in both 
countries. Except where sentiment places the premium 
of high salary upon long service in one school where 
a more efficient teacher might be obtained for less 
money, the salary is invariably determined by years 
of post-training school study. While it is true that a 
smaller proportion of the members of American school 


boards are university graduates than in England, it is 
no less true that the plums of the teaching profession 
are reserved for university trained men. Though this 
emphasis of university training has very largely affected 
the methods and requirements of the older private 


. Schools whose main object is preparation for the univer- 


sity, and also has affected the leaving requirements of 
the state schools to some degree, the curriculum of the 
state schools is very largely determined by public 
opinion. For instance, penmanship, drawing, manual 
training, music, and physical training have all been 
introduced as the result of experiments conducted 
first by social organisations and later adopted by the 
schools at public expense. Thus the adoption of 
physical training is directly the result of the efforts 
of the Y.M.C.A. and of the German Turners societies. 
Yet as the period of matriculation examinations is 
approached the influence of the university can be seen 
in the increasing severity of school requirements, 
indicated by the more frequent promotions in the lower 
as opposed to the higher standards. Nor is this failure 
in the higher standards due to variation in the pro- 
portion of class ability, for official records establish the 
fact that the best pupils tend to complete the secondary 
course. The American state school is therefore com- 
parable to the English in that if effects a compromise 
between the university requirements and the necds 
of the individual pupil. 

Ignoring the well known efficiency of the American 
university as a professional school, in which respect it 
is about equal to the English, to what extent does it 
prepare for other vocations? Reply to this question 
must distinguish the origin of the American state 
university from that of other universities both in America 
and in England. Over half a century ago, on July 2, 
1862, the United States congress passed the Morrill Act, 
which appropriated 30,009 acres of public land for each 
congressman for ‘‘ the endowment, support, and main- 
tenance of at least one college where the leading object 
shall be, without excluding other scientific and classical 
studies and including military tactics, to teach such 
branches of learning as are related to agriculture and 
the mechanical arts . . . . in order to promote the 
liberal and practical education of the industrial classes 
in the pursuits and professions of life." In course of 
development these institutions have bifurcated, so 
that later we find in addition to the original college 
both secondary schools attached to the college and 
graduate schools for the prosecution of professional 
research. As the instruction offered by any one of thc 
three schools appeared more attractive than that of 
the other two, these latter were modified so that 
emphasis might be effectively distributed. Illustration 
of this process may best be seen in the subjects of 
agriculture and medicinc. For example, in 1888 the 
University of Minnesota opened a college of agriculture 
which is still carried on alongside the school of agricul- 
ture. ''In 1909-10 the college registered 238 students 
and the school 704 students, beside 681 persons regis- 
tered in the agricultural summer courses, farmers’ 
short courses, etc. Secondary schools or departments 
have now been largely given up as the system of high 
schools has gained strength and stability. Minnesota 
gave up secondary work save in agriculture in 1891, 
California in 1907, and Illinois in 1911; Florida, 
Kentucky, and Utah transformed the preparatory 
department into a model school for their departments 
of education ; ten state universities still maintain from 
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one to four years of a secondary course. In the case 
-of medicine the process has been reversed; medical 
instruction having been taken from the school and 
vested in the university, so that in eleven states all 
medical instruction in the state is concentrated in the 
state university. It is by virtue of this flexible system 
that the state university supplements school training 
in preparation to life. First by offering free of charge 
instruction in those subjects which cannot for lack of 
time or equipment be effectively taught at school, the 
university ensures that the pupil is introduced to the 
essentials of culture and of progressive social interests. 
Secondly, by allowing the pupil to specialise in the 
study of his chosen vocation, the university is able 
to present this vocation in its widest aspects. 


Concerning the state university as the instrument 
of social as distinct from individual progress, the follow- 
ing statement by Professor Monroe, of Columbia Univer- 
sity. may well stand without addition: '' In affiliation 
with many of the state universities or as organic parts 
of them, are various administrative or research bodies, 
under the control of some university officer. Illustration 
of these are the State Conservation Commission, State 
Geological Survey, and Bureau of Plant Diseases and 
Destructive Insects, at the University of Nebraska ; 
and the State Laboratory of Natural History, the State 
Entomologists' office, the State Board of Examiners 
in Accountancy, the State Geological Survey, and the 
State Water Survey, at the University of Illinois. 
Unfortunately the legislature has not always kept 
clear the distinction between research work and scientific 
exploration and survey, on the one hand, which may 
properly be undertaken by the state university, and 
routine work of analysis, inspection, etc., on the other, 
which should be placed with a purely administrative 
office. The real meaning of the movement to assign 
these various functions to the state university becomes 
clearer year by year; they indicate, as President Van 
Hise of the University of Wisconsin well said, a settled 
recognition of the state university as the expert advisor 
of the state in the fields of science, industry, economics, 
“administration, agriculture, engineering, and social 
problems, in addition to its great function as the teacher 
and ennobler of the youth of the state. 

While some discount may be safely allowed for 
professional enthusiasm in the above statement, the 
writer can testify that the dependence of local govern- 
ment officials upon university research is close and 
valuable to both. It would seem that the attainment 
of such an ideal in England must go far to reconcile 
town and gown, and it is likely that the university 
might provide more satisfactory members of royal 
commissions than parliament if it is true that intellect 
prefers leisure to political distinction. 

This brief sketch has nothing to do with specific 
proposals for the realisation of greater social utility 
in the English university nor with many other funda- 
mental implications of the topic. It is obvious that 
in many respects the English university is more active 
socially than the American, notably in the system of 
university extension introduced by Professor James 
Stuart at Cambridge in 1866. Yet if the present tend- 
ency to forswear educational tradition in the state 
schools for more immediate social returns is to take 
effect without cheapening the intellectual quality of the 
product, it would seem that further progress in this 
direction is imperative, 


CHRONICLE OF EDUCATION. 


17 June.—Convocation of Oxford rejects the proposed 
Statute abolishing compulsory Greek in Responsions. 


21 June.—Surrey Education Conference at Sutton, Mr. H. 
Neville presiding. Addresses by Miss Agutter on 
"Central Schools for Girls”; Mr. J. W. Samuel, on 
“ Ideals in Educational Reconstruction" ; and Mr. 
H. C. J. Cooper, on '' The Effect of the Montessori 
System upon Children above the Age of Infants.” 


27 June.—Meeting of past and present Students of Leeds 
Central High School to bid farewell to the Principal, 
Dr. Forsyth, who is retiring after 30 years' service. 
28 June.—The President of the Board of Education at 
Dorchester. Address to the Dorset Teachers’ 
Association. 
28 June.—Signing of Treaty of Peace with Germany. 
6 July.—Peace Thanksgiving Day. 
8 July.—Eugenics Education Society. Annual Address 
at Bedford College, “ How a Knowledge of Eugenics 


will help Imperial Development," Major Leonard 
Darwin presiding. 


COMING EVENTS. 


I9 July.—Official Peace Celebrations. 


25 July.—Opening of Conference of New Ideals in Educa- 
tion at Cambridge, Lord Lytton presiding. The 
Conference lasts until August rst. Among the 
speakers will be Lord Haldane, Professor Rothenstein, 
Mr. Geoffrey Shaw, Professor Lethaby, Mr. Morley 
Fletcher, and Mr. John Drinkwater. i 


Some Appointments. 


Sir Henry Haddow, Principal of the Armstrong College, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne, to be Vice-Chancellor of the Univer 
sity of Sheffield. 

Dr. A. H. Trow, Professor of Botany in the College, to be 
Principal of the University College of South Wales, Cardiff. 

Dr. F. E. Sandbach, Lecturer in German, to be Professor 
of German in the University of Birmingham. 

Dr. Charles W. Valentine, Professor of Education, 
Belfast, to be Professor of Education in the University of 
Birmingham. 

Mr. J. Oliver Thomson, M.A., to be Professor of Latin in 
the University of Birmingham. 

Mr. C. Birchenough, M.A., Lecturer on Education in the 
University of Sheffield, and Professor A. E. Dean, M.A., of 
University College, Exeter, to be Inspectors of schools 
under the Kent Education Committee. 

Mr. W. H. Perkins, M.Sc., to be Chief Organiser for Day 
Continuation Schools and Technical Schools under the 
Lancashire Education Committee. 

Mr. T. Dean, M.A., M.Sc, Headmaster of Swindon 
Secondary School, to be Headmaster of Tiffin’s School, 
Kingston-on-Thames. 
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SUBJECTS AND METHODS. | 


Mental Deficiency in Children. 


In a report on “ backward " and mentally deficient 
children attending the elementary schools of Wrexham, 
Dr. H. Drinkwater, the acting school medical officer, 
states that in the course of his investigations 137 children 
were examined. Of this number 58 were mentally defective, 
37 were suffering from poor physique, or sub-normal 
nutrition, while 35 were affected by adenoids and enlarged 
tonsils. Those of poor physique and sub-normal nutrition 
were feeble and wanting in energy, often listless and in- 
attentive, and in some cases showed signs of not having 
sufficient sleep. 


Nine children had defective eyesight, and several of these 
were not wearing the spectacles that had been prescribed 
for them ; the glasses had been lost, or broken, or forgotten 


Thirteen children had a small brain. He had measured 
the circumference of the heads of nearly all the children, 
and found that some of them were so small that it was 
hopeless ever to expect them to have normal mental powers. 
Nasal catarrh, of which there were twenty cases, was 
mostly due to neglect of the handkerchief. Only six 
backward children were employed for pay outside school 
hours; most of the children so employed were the normal 
and brighter ones. Fifty-five cases of backwardness arose 
from irregular attendance. 


‘ The system of elementary education," proceeded 
Dr. Drinkwater, discussing unsuitable or uncongenial 
instruction, ‘‘ is based on the assumption that children are 
identical, or at any rate that they resemble one another 
very closely in their aptitude for learning. There could 
not be a greater blunder. As a matter of fact, children 
differ very widely, and show every degree of ability from 
the very clever to the very dull. There are some who learn 
readily, without much effort, whilst others, owing to con- 
genital defects, are wholly incapable of learning the subiects 
included in the school curriculum, and are, therefore, 
incapable of benefiting by the instruction provided for them 
in the ordinary elementary schools. The aim should be 
to educate, develop, or train the faculties or powers of 
which the child is possessed ; it is perfectly useless to try 
to train faculties which are absent. . . . Itisan undoubted 
and well-established fact that many a feeble-minded child 
shows special and unusual ability in certain directions, 
especially in work which can be done with the hands— 
e.g., drawing, woodwork, needlework, basketwork, and 
gardening." 


As regards retardation, Dr. Drinkwater reports that 
43 children were from three to five standards behind in 
comparison with the average child. It was gratifying to 
be able to report that a very great improvement had taken 
place in regard to uncleanliness, especially with reference 
to children's heads, but the state of affairs was still far from 
satisfactory. The children were not taught as they ought 
to be) to wash themselves: some looked as if soap was 
never used for cleansing their skin or clothing. The 
association of the mentally defective child with other 
children in the ordinary class was a great tax upon the 
teachers, tended to hinder the progress of the normal 
children, and was an injustice to the feeble-minded child 
itself. 


Unemployment Centres in London. 


A Lonpon Teacher recently sent to “ The Daily Herald ” 
the following interesting note on teaching in an Un- 
employment Centre. 


L] 


Most people are by now aware that “ young persons ” under 
the age of eighteen have been receiving their unemployment 
benefit—14s. 6d. for boys and 12s. 6d. for girls—only on con- 
dition that they attend certain schools specially provided for 
the purpose by the Board of Education. Most of these schools 
have now had a clear run of at least three months ; and among 
the teachers in them there has grown up a manner of working 
and method of approach which show that, although the problem 
has been in so many respects overwhelmingly new, it has already 
begun to teach its own lesson. 


It was difficult enough at first. The element of compulsion in the 
scheme increased the boys’ natural unwillingness to be put under 
restraint. After the freer life of factory and workshop it is not 
very easy to submit to the narrow school discipline. And even 
the most enlightened superintendent could not have his school 
turned into a bear-garden. When this initial difficulty was 
overcome the real problem began to show itself. Here, at last, 
in these centres, the worker has been brought back into the 
schoolroom. If there had been no interval of working life the 
problem might have stood on an artificial basis, for in the 
impressionable adolescent years the boy or girl might be made 
to think they needed merely what was made pleasant to them. 
But the boys and girls had begun to realise what they wanted, 
and were in a stage to have their needs supplied. Education 
is the provision for the real needs of the individual. What, then, 
did the experiment show ? It showed, first of all, how much 
had been forgotten since leaving school. And here, at the verv 
outset, the teacher discovered anew an important principle in 
education—that the elementary subjects can best be taught 
when they are combined with practical issues in the life of the 
learner. Ask the boy a question about formal grammar; he 
would be flabbergasted. Set him to write what he thinks about 
some interesting subject, such as the Centre itself, or '' Should 
girls be paid at the same rates as boys ? ” and you would get 
a piece of work in intelligible and fairly correct English. 


But when we come to the less elementary part of the work the 
problem becomes at once newer and more difficult. Here the 
teacher who was most accustomed to the ordinary school routine 
found himself most at sea. Many of the boys had been in wood 
or metal workshops of one kind or another; it was thought, 
therefore, at the beginning, a good plan to give them some in- 
struction in drawing and geometrical calculation. But it was soon 
found that this sort of work was done listlessly ; give the boy, 
however, something to do with his hands, and he would at once 
brighten up. Further, let him play about with and look at a 
piece of machinery, and you could get him to explain it to you 
better than he could have done after half-a-dozen lessons on the 
theory of it. In such things as history it was very much the 
samc. Begin with antiquities, and you would get little attention, 
but begin by explaining some of the causes of the war, and you 
could widen your field and go back further and further until 
you covered all Europe and ten centuries without loss of atten- 
tion. 


What is the conclusion of all this? It is that education does 
not consist of certain ideas and formulae which all must learn ; 
does not, in fact, consist of '' culture " in the narrower sense. 
A man can be very well educated without having read a single 
line of Shakespeare, though it is true that a man who knows 
Shakespeare cannot be said to be uneducated. It is simply a 
waste of time to try to give everyone an education through 
books ; but what is absolutely necessary is to see that evervone 
is educated through the work he does and the way he is helped 
to think about it. To give a man '' ideas" by pouring them 
down his throat is to make him the prey of every axe-grindet ; 
to give them him by letting them grow out of his own life as he 
thinks about it is truly to educate him. The new Day Continua- 
tion Schools bear a great responsibility towards the men and 
women of the future ; will they learn from the past ? 
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EDUCATION ABROAD. 


Cologne-—A New German University. 


—— 


(FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT.) 


IN the troubled days of the dying 18th centurv, the ancient 
University of Cologne closed its doors, and now, bv the irony of 
fate, the troubled hour in which we live has thrown them open 
again. 

The University of Cologne is the second oldest in Germanv, 
having been founded in 1389, a year later than Heidelberg. 
Throughout the 19th century the leaders of the spiritual and 
intellectual life of Cologne laboured for the restoration of their 
University, but without success in the days of prosperity and 
peace; the fruition of their hopes and labours is due directly 
to the war and to the conditions created by the war. 


The charter of the new University was signed on May 28 last: 
and on June 12, in the presence of a numerous assembly of the 
citizens of Cologne and of the leading representatives of its civic 
and intellectual life, the University was formally opened bv 
Dr. Becker, an Under-Secretary of State, on behalf of Dr. 
Haenisch, the Minister of Education. The ceremony was held 
in the large Festsaal of the Gtirzentch, the 15th century building 
in which Cologne dispenses its civic hospitalities. The hall was 
decked for the occasion with flags and plants, but the curious 
noticed the absence of the brilliant uniforms and orders that 
would have adorned the scene in other days. Speeches were 
delivered by representatives of City and University, and in the 
intervals the choir of the Domkirche and the leading choral 
societies of the town, which claims pre-eminence as a musical 
centre, gave admirable renderings of the *Meistersinger Overture,” 
the Hallelujah Chorus from “The Messiah," and Brahms's 
“Akademische Festoverture.”’ 


The new University will have faculties of Philosophy, Economics 
and Medicine, and will be housed in the Handel-Hochschule, a 
handsome modern building in early 18th century style, facing 
an extensive public garden or park and overlooking the Rhine. 
There are spacious courts with playing fountains, an Aula, 
numerous lecture and class-rooms, museums, and a library, 
containing some 60,000 volumes, devoted mainly to Economic 
Science. 


The speeches delivered in the Gürzenich, on the occasion of 
the inaugural ceremony, by the Oberburgermeister of Cologne, 
the Rektor of the University, and Dr. Becker deserve serious 
consideration, for they seem to reflect the mood and thought of 
the intellectuals of the newer Germany. They appear to 
evidence a national consciousness that the stupendous disaster 
that has befallen Germany has been due to moral rather than 
to material causes, and that only a spiritual regeneration can 
repair the shattered fabric of German life or restore Germany to 
a place among the nations. And while they testify to the need 
of a re-birth of the German spirit they adumbrate important 
changes in German educational ideals and methods that deserve 
the closest attention. 


The high mission of the German Universities, and in particular 
of the revived University of Western Germany, was the theme of 
Oberburgermeister Adenauer, whose speech was reminiscent of 
the medizval glories of the old University of Cologne, and of the 
earlier association with Cologne of the great names of Albertus, 
Thomas Aquinas, and Duns Scotus. 


'" A great past is an obligation. It is an obligation to strive 
after a still greater future. Future! What a black shadow the 
word casts upon the joy of our festival. Have we a future ? 
Dark is the future of this city. Dark is the future of this people. 
The German might is broken, and the enemy is within our 
gates. . . .. Within our land wanders the spirit of dissension 
and of revolt, the spirit of Spartacus and of Bolshevism. Dark 
and black lies the future before us. 
despair. We have a future. We believe in the German people. 
It will be restored to health, it will come forth purified from this 
purgatory; full of strength and health, it will take its place 
again among the peoples of the globe. To co-operate in the work 
of the restoration of our people, that is the immediate high task 
of the University of Cologne. It will further the work of inner 
purification, in co-operation with its sister Universities, bv 
cultivating true science and wisdom, true freedom and morality. 


Nevertheless we need not 


But over and above this there falls to the University of Cologne 
a particular task. Here on the Rhine, on this old highway of 
the peoples, German culture during the next decades will encoun- 
ter the culture of the western democracies. If their reconcilia- 
tion is not accomplished, if the European peoples do not learn, 
over and above the legitimate preservation of what is special 
to each of them, to recognise and to cultivate what is common 
to all European cultures, if acultural rapprochement cannot again 
unite them, if in this way a new war between the European 
peoples cannot be prevented, then is Europe's pre-eminence in 
the world permanently lost. To further the high work of the 
permanent reconciliation of peoples will be the special mission 
of the University of Cologne, the University in the West German 
metropolis. Once before has the University of Cologne fulfilled 
a like mission, when, founded on the model of the famous 
Sorbonne, it attached to itself as did no other German University 
numerous foreigners and acquainted them with German life 
and German Geist. The University of Cologne will preserve 
German culture for the German races on the Rhine. It will 
communicate true German science to foreign lands, and in 
exchange will receive what is good in their cultures, and transmit 
it to the German people. But before all, it will show the relation- 
ship of all European cultures, it will show that between all 
European peoples there is much more to unite than to separate. 
To promote a true union of peoples, to further the progress of 
the nations to a higher stage in thcir development, will be its 
holy call.” 


Dr. Becker then read a message of greeting from the Minister 
of Education. “May the new University of Cologne," wrote 
the Minister, ‘ be an earnest and a sign that the German spirit, 
still to-day Germany's better part, is yet unbroken, and in the 
midst of defeat is powerfully at work to build up and to create 
anew. It will be the particular task of your University to help 
to build over the sea of blood and tears of these latter years, new 
bridges towards the West, but it can only fulfil this task of 
reconciling and binding together the peoples if it is itself deep- 
rooted in the soil of the Homeland.” 


Dr. Becker spoke of the necessity of national self-confidence. 
“ The German faith we need is above all a faith in ourselves. 
After the German ' might-idea’ has been broken, there rises 
a German ' culture-idea ' like the phoenix from its ashes. We 
must learn to believe that we are more than a mish-mash of 
peoples in middle Europe, that we are a united nation, and that 
we shall be of importance again, in the rank of peoples, only 
when we have found ourselves, when we become a people that 
are held together not by the sword and military might, but by 
a strong national consciousness of a common culture. It will 
be for our German Universities a responsible task to rebuild 
our whole system of education. From the haste and hurry of 
the period before the war, from the over-intellectuality and 
materialism which had almost overwhelmed us, we must return 
to the genuine German cultivation of the humanities, to the 
cultivation of the individual and of the ethical life. Referring 
to the neighbouring University of Bonn, Dr. Becker expressed 
the hope that from the emulation of the two universities good 
might result for both, and that the time to come would reveal 
an ideal community of aims and efforts between them. 


Dr. Becker concluded with a defence of academic freedom. 
“ If," he said, “it has in recent times become self-evident that 
science is no longer the handmaid of the Church, it is equally 
certain that it is not the handmaid of the State and still less 
of any parties or interests. Maintain in the presence of the 
public and of the State and Government the genuine ' spirit 
of protest ' of German science. A strong University in a strong 
State.” 


The Rektor of the University, Geheimrat Professor Dr. Eckert, 
in his address, dealt principally with questions of University 
policy and with the measures of reform which are the outcome 
of German experience of the defects in their former educational 
system brought to light ın the fiery ordeal of war. The day, 
he said, of professionalism and a purely technical training is 
past. Technical skill must have its basis in a sound general 
education. Teaching and Research are both legitimate activities 
of a University, but the two functions are distinct and should 
be kept separate and apart. Further in the work of the Univer- 
sity there should be close collaboration between the savant and 
the man with practical knowledge and experience, and the 
lecture system should be supplemented by direct intellectual 
intercourse between teacher and students. Finally the Rektor 
advocated that the Universities should be as accessible as 
possible to the intellectually gifted, and that the students should 
be admitted to a share in the government of the Universities. 
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SCHOOLS, COLLEGES, AND 
UNIVERSITIES. 


—— 


Oxford University. 

Sir Heath Harrison, formerly shipowner of Liverpool, has 
offered the University of Oxford the sum of £25,000. The 
proceeds of this sum are to be expended, as to not more than 
one-fourth of the annual income, in providing instruction within 
the University in French and other modern European languages, 
and as to the rest of the income in the institution of travelling 
scholarships. It is provided that such travelling scholarships 
shall be held exclusively by natural-born British subjects and 
being undergraduate members of the University of Oxford, 
while studying French or other modern European languages 
in foreign countries. 


London University. 

The Organising Secretary writes from University College, 
London, W.C. 1.:—A war memorial scheme for University 
College Hospital and Medical School, London, has now been 
settled, and an appeal for a sum of £30,000 is being issued to 
all old students of the College whose addresses are known. 
The complete scheme, as settled by a representative and influen- 
tial Committee, includes the following features :—A war memorial 
album, containing the records of the academic and service 
careers of the 268 men who have fallen; memorial tablets, 
recording their names ; scholarships for the sons and daughters 
of the fallen; a great hall for the use of the College and Medical 
School; the endowment of University College Hall, Ealing. 
The hon. treasurer is Captain Wedgwood Benn, D.S.O., D.F.C., 
M.P., who is a Fellow of the College. Donations sent to him at 
University College will be gratefully acknowledged. 


Manchester Grammar School. 

At a special mecting of the Governors of the Manchester 
Grammar School, a gift of £5,000 to the school from Sir Thomas 
P. Latham, who is an old Mancunian, was reported. The donor 
desired the gift to be entirely free from conditions. The Gover- 
nors thanked Sir Thomas, and decided that the amount should 
be incorporated with the war memorial fund now being raised 
to provide new chemical laboratories for the school, and also that 
the donor should be requested to allow his name to be perma- 
nently associated with one of the laboratories, when built. 


Dewsbury Continuation School. 

The Dewsbury Day Continuation School has been opened at 
the Dewsbury Technical School. On Monday, June 16, the 
first boys and girls presented themselves at the school, and since 
then there have been fresh contingents of pupils each morning. 
Altogether the number on the roll is about 500, approximately 
200 boys and 300 girls between the ages of thirteen and sixteen. 
It is a voluntary institution, started with the object of antici- 
pating the compulsory clauses of last year’s Education Act. 
So far fifteen Dewsbury firms have accorded their youthful 
employees the privilege of attending the school without reducing 
their wages, and in addition to the large firms quite a number 
of smaller firms, shopkeepers, and mistresses who have domestic 
servants are permitting their one or two boy or girl employees 
to attend. In addition to attending one day per week they will 
be required to attend on every fifth Saturday morning. Mr. 
Taylor, headmaster, has a staff of two men and three women 
assistants. 


Westfield College Scholarships. 

The Council of Westfield College have awarded Scholarships 
as follows :— 

Dudin Brown Scholarship of £50 a year for three years to 
Evelyn Mary Moore, Fulham County Secondary School, 
for History. 

Old Students’ Scholarship of £50 a year for three years to 
Dorothy Smith, Hanson Girls’ Secondary School, Bradford, 
for Botany. 

The Goldsmiths’ Scholarship of £50 a year for three years has 
been awarded to 
Gwen Dorothy Griffiths, St. Saviour’s and St. Olave’s Grammar 
School, New Kent Road, for English. 

A Bursary of £50 a year for three vears to 
Miss Anna Bjarnadóttir of the University of Iceland, for English. 
The Council has also offered Kesearch Studentships for post- 
graduate work to 
Miss Eveline C. Martin, an old student of the College, who will 
work for an M.A. thesis in Colonial History, and to 
Miss Julia Grace Wales, graduate of M’Gill and Harvard 
Universities, and Instructor in English at Wisconsin University, 
who will complete her thesis for a Doctor's Degree. 


BLUE BOOK SUMMARY. 


Teaching in Continuation Schools. 

The Board of Education have issued a Circular (1115) entitled 
" Notes on Teaching in Continuation Schools as a Career." 
The document begins by describing the purpose of the new 
institutions, reminding us that hitherto many bovs and girls have 
had to end their regular education when they left the elementary 
school, and that the Evening Schools were a poor substitute for 
the right means of training youth. Henceforth, and from some 
date still to be fixed for each county and town, no child will be 
allowed to leave the Elementary School until it has turned 14, 
and every boy and girl between 14 and 16 who is not at a regular 
school will have to attend for further education at a Continuation 
School, during about 3oo hours in the year. This further 
education will be in the daytime. 


Teachers will be needed for these schools to the number of 
30,000 when the schools are fully at work. The Notes urge that 
suitable people should consider whether this is not a form of 
work which they can do well and enjoy. It is added that 
'* A teacher's job is not altogether an easy one, and it does not 
generally lead to fame ; still less to great riches. But it has its 
compensations. You are moulding human lives ; and upon the 
kind of men and women who teach to-day depends the kind of 
men and women who will be citizens of our country to-morrow.” 
This appeal on social grounds is supported by the statement that 
work in Continuation Schools will be '' exceptionally interesting ” 
and that ' the material conditions ought to be pretty good." 
An initial salary of £150 to £180 is mentioned, with possibilities 
of promotion and the guarantee of a pension. 


As to qualifications, it is suggested that the right character 
and temperament come first ; then knowledge, and a University 
course is advised, with a course in science and mathematics, or 
in English and history. Those who have no turn for academic 
subjects are told to take a course qualifying them as specialist 
teachers of housecraít, gardening, or physical exercises. In 
our view it is unfortunate that the Notes do not state that such 
specialist teachers will be placed on the same footing as graduates 
provided that their qualifications and training in teaching are 
good. As to training in teaching, the Notes rightly suggest 
that the intending teacher should acquire some knowledge of 
the working life of the pupils and some familiarity with work in 
Settlements and other social organisations, in addition to the 
necessary study of the technique of teaching. 


Some practical advice follows on the method of securing an 
appointment, and applicants are referred to Local Education 
Authorities or to employers who are establishing Works Schools. 
The pamphlet is a timely attempt to grapple with the chief 
difficulty which presents itself in connection with the establish- 
ment of Continuation Schools and threatens to render of no avail 
the most valuable part of the Education Act. 


French Assistant Teachers in English Secondary Schools. 

Under the Convention between the Board of Education and 
the French Minister of Education, voung French Secondary 
School Masters and Mistresses recommended by their Ministry 
may be attached for a year to Secondary Schools in England ; 
and in suitable cases the Board of Education may make a special 
grant under Article 43 oí the Regulations for Secondary Schools 
towards meeting the expense involved in such an arrangement 
in Secondary Schools upon the grant list. 


The grants made will, as a rule, be thirty-five pounds for each 
Assistant, or half the cost of maintenance where the total cost 
does not exceed seventy pounds. 


Further information as to the conditions under which these 
grants will be made, or under which schools not eligible for 
grants may receive French Assistants, will be found in Rule 56, 
a copy of which has been sent to the Head Master or Head 
Mistress of every Secondary School. 


Board of Agriculture and Fisheries. 

The President of the Board of Agriculture and Fisheries has 
appointed a Departmental Committee to arrange for the testing, 
adaptation, and improvement of machines likely to prove of 
value to agriculture, to examine inventions and new devices, and 
to advise as to the further steps which should be taken to pro- 
mote the development of agricultural machinery. The Committee 
consists of the tollowing :—Sir Douglas Newton, K.B.E. (Chair- 
man), Mr. G. C. Baddon, Mr. Thompson Close, Major J.G. 
Merrison, Captain B. J. Owen, Mr. H. G. Richardson, Professor 
R. S. Seton, Mr. J. G. Stewart. 

The Secretary of the Committee is Mr. V. E. Wilkins, Board of 
Agriculture, 72, Victoria Street, London, S.W. 1. 
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PRIMARY SCHOOL NOTES. 


A Victory Concert by London's Children. 


—— —Ó—MÓÓ— 


A “ VISITOR FROM A SECONDARY ScHooL " writes: 


One could wish that it had been possible for an audience 
of the British public to hear the Victorv Concert given bv 
20,000 children of the L.C.C. Schools on June 25 in the 
Albert Hall. They would then cease troubling about the 
non-appreciation of English music, and would have come 
away astounded by the perfection of everything connected 
with singing in our London State Schools. 


The main features were correct pitch, expression, a 
sense of rhythm, attention, and spontaneous obvious delight 
in their work by the children. There was really no hitch 
from beginning to end ; the “staff '" work was perfect from 
“ General " Dr. Borland downwards. Perfect “ unity of 
command ” gave perfect results, and the performers knew 
this when they cheered Dr. Borland again and again after 
all was over. What struck one most was the response of 
the children to good literary words set by master hands. 
Strictly speaking there was only one song actually written 
for children, Parry’s “ You'l get there." It proved its 
simple yet high worth by gaining the honour of repetition. 
It may be noted that the repetition was as finished and 
artistic a performance as the first rendering. Stanford's 
vivacious setting of ‘‘ A Ballad of the Ranks," by Conan 
Doyle, was accorded a repetition of the last verse, but, 
curiously enough, one felt that apart from the “ go ” and 
rhythm of the words, the children did not feel the music 
exactly to their mind. This is really the only half criticism 
that can be made on the whole concert. 


The Te Deum to Oakley’s quadruple chant never wearied 
or slackened. Any Oratorio Choir would have been thank- 
ful for a Chorus that could sing “ O Lovely Peace ” as 
smoothly and inspiringly as these boys and girls, and still 
more thankful for a Chorus that could watch the beat, 
sustain and sing without a book the '' Hallelujah Chorus.” 
Purcell's “ Fairest Isle," which rightly was followed by the 
Parry item, evidently delighted the performers. The 
‘ American Battle Hymn," with its grand flowing exposi- 
tion of glorious words, was admirably done, especially the 
last verse sung pp. by the girls and repeated pp. by the 
whole Chorus, showing what could be done by intelligent 
explanation and appeal to the message of the words. 


The whole concert was a tribute to the splendid work of 
the Director of Music, the sound training of the teachers, 
and the true spirit of music imbued into the children, 
who sang as artists, and as English artists. 


The organist, Mr. H. L. Balfour, thoroughly understood 
his work. One of the most interesting features of the after- 
noon was the wiling away by the organist of a long wait by 
well-known airs—which were vigorously whistled by the 
boys. A London boy's whistle is something to hear at 
any time, but on this occasion it was extraordinarily 
interesting, precise and tuneful. The taste of the children 
was clearly shown by its varied volume. ‘‘ The Marseillaise,” 
‘‘Men of Harlech,” and one or two Scottish classics were loudly 
applauded and demanded again. Two trumpets and three 
drums were skilfully used with real judgment where neces- 
sary. The absolute and easy discipline of the vast crowd 
of children told its tale of constant devoted work from all 
concerned. 


We could wish that a standard of musical performance 
at all approaching this were even aimed at in our Secondary 
Schools, wherein there is too often a very poor conception 
of music as an element in education. 


The London Teachers’ Case. 


The London Teachers’ Association has issued a pamphlet 
of ten pages setting forth the case in support of improved 
salaries. The arguments are addressed primarily to the 
Chairman and Members of the London County Council, 
who are told that “ the welfare of education is closely 
bound up with settled conditions in the teaching service.” 
Despite its local purpose the pamphlet will serve wider ends 
if only it is read, as it should be, by the public at large. 
Thus it is stated that the salary of an assistant master 
entering upon work in a London primary school is 46s. 
a week for the first three years of service, while that of an 
assistant mistress is 41s. Od. a week, in both cases excluding 
the war bonus. In secondary schools, where University 
men and women are required, the payments are 57s. 6d. 
a week and 46s. a week. These are new rates of pay, 
superseding others which were even more unsatisfactory. 
They are apparently designed to meet the new conditions 
caused by the war, but a mere record of the amount shows 
that for any such purpose they are utterly inadequate. 
The inadequacy is the more striking because of the fact 
that the scale applies in its full generosity to new teachers 
only. For those already in the service it is apparently 
necessary to provide carefully against any sudden accession 
of wealth. To avoid this peril there is a scheme called the 
“carry over," by which a lengthy period is made to inter- 
vene before existing teachers reach the higher rungs of the 
scale ladder. This practice has a double disadvantage for 
the teacher. It involves a financial hardship, but what is 
worse, it alienates the sympathy of the general public. 
The ordinary ratepayer sees the new scale and fondly 
believes that all the teachers are working under it. He 
does not understand that the scale is prophetic and not 
actual. It is necessary to make this clear, and the London 
Teachers' Association bas performed a useful service in 
drawing up this pamphlet, and especially in urging that 
existing teachers, primary and secondary, should be placed 
on the new scale at the point which they would have 
reached if the new scale had been in existence during the 
whole of their service. 


* * * * * * 


Miss Cleghorn on Conditions of Work. 


At the recent Conference of the National Association of 
Head Teachers, Miss Cleghorn, an ex-President of the 
N.U.T., and a member of the Teachers Registration 
Council, submitted a motion putting on record the opinion 
that the shortage of teachers “ is due not only to inadequate 
salaries, but also to the unsatisfactory conditions of service 
with regard to the accommodation for, and comfort and 
well-being of, the teachers, and to the large classes which 
exist in the primary schools." It was necessary, Miss 
Cleghorn agreed, that 50,000 teachers should enter the pro- 
fession within the next five years. The present dearth was 
a preventible discase. There was no dearth of teachers 
in Birmingham. It was not only that Birmingham teachers 
had a good scale of salaries, but there was a perfect feeling 
of sympathy between the local education authority and 
the teachers. She did not see why other authorities should 
not put themselves into the same position. Improvements 
in conditions of work were wanted. They wanted better 
staffing. They had schools which were insanitary, noisy, 
crowded, and with everything which went to break down 
the health of the teacher. It was impossible for teachers 
to do good work with a class of sixty children. Teachers 
wanted less worry in the schools, and a better status. The 
registration of teachers would bring that about ; and yet, 
out of the elementary school teachers who were eligible, 
only 10 per cent, were registered.  '' Good salaries are 
coming," Miss Cleghorn concluded in a sanguine key, 
'" pensions have come, and better conditions and status will 
come if teachers work for them.” 
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PERSONAL NOTES. 


—— 


Sir Henry Hadow. 


Sir Henry Hadow, Principal of Armstrong College, New- 
castle, and Director of Education to British Soldiers in 
France, is to become Vice-Chancellor of Sheffield University, 


The Rev. Dr. R. W. M. Pope. 


Oxford men, especially those connected with the non- 
collegiate body and with Worcester College, will hear with 
regret of the resignation by the Rev. R. W. M. Pope, D.D., 
of the post of Censor of Non-Collegiate Students, to which 
he was appointed in 1887, in succession to the Rev. W. W. 
Jackson, who had become Rector of Exeter College. 
Dr. Pope has recently passed his 7oth vear. 


The Rev. H: Costley -White. 


The Rev. H. Costley-White, Headmaster of Liverpool 
College, has been elected Headmaster of Westminster 
School, in succession to the Rev. Dr. Gow, who retires at 
the end of the present term. The new Headmaster, who 
has been Principal of Liverpool College since 1917, is 4I 
years of age. He was educated at Malvern College and 
Balliol College, Oxford, where he took a first in Classical 
Moderations. He was ordained in 1902, and, after holding 
posts as assistant master at Sherborne and Rugby, he 
became Headmaster of Bradfield College in 1910. He is 
the joint author of five volumes on Old Testament history. 


Sir James Campbell. 


The Lord Chancellor of Ireland, Sir James Campbell, has 
been appointed to the position of Vice-Chancellor of Dublin 
University, rendered vacant by Archbishop Bernard's 
resignation on his appointment as Provost. 

Sir James Campbell is a distinguished graduate of the 
University, where he took a classical scholarship in 1872 
and senior moderatorships in classics and history in 1874. 


Professor G. H. Bryan. 


The Industrial Research Committee have asked the 
authorities of the University College of North Wales, 
Bangor, to extend for another year the leave of absence 
granted to Professor Bryan, professor of mathematics, in 
order that he may continue the research work in the theory 
of aeroplanes which he has been conducting for the Govern- 
ment. The request has been granted. 


Professor Adrian J. Brown, F.R.S. 


We record with very great regret the death of Professor 
Adrian J. Brown, F.R.S., who has been the Professor of 
the Chemistry of Brewing and Fermentation in the Univer- 
sity of Birmingham ever since the chair was established, 
nearly twenty years ago. Professor Brown was greatly 
esteemed by his colleagues and pupils by reason of his 
unfailing kindliness and genial disposition. His scientific 
attainments were of no mean order, his work on the certain 
phenomena of fermentation in wheat being recognised by 
election to the Royal Society. 


Lord Rayleigh. 


We regret to announce the death of Lord Rayleigh, 
which occurred on July 1. From the days when he left 
Trinity College, Cambridge, with the honours of Senior 
Wrangler and Smith’s Prizeman, he has been winning 
distinction in science. He was made a Fellow of the Royal 
Society in 1873, at the age of 31, and was Secretary to the 
Society from 1879 to 1884. In 1888 he began a fresh 
investigation to determine the physical properties of gases. 
This led to the discovery of argon, a constituent of the 
atmosphere hitherto unknown, and the discovery is an 
example of his success in opening new paths to subsequent 
workers. Lord Rayleigh was also a business man of 
proved shrewdness and acumen, his farms in Essex being 
profitably linked up with his retail shops in London. 
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NEWS ITEMS. 


Juvenile Workers’ High Wages. 


A report presented to the Juvenile Employment Sub- 
Committee of the Oldham Education Committee gives 
illustrations of the high wages now paid to young people in 
the borough. Cop-packers of 17, 16, and 15 years were paid 
85s., 75S., and 60s. to 64s. per week ; a firebeater (16 years), 
82s. 6d. ; a cotton feeder (16), 59s. 3d. ; big piecers of 17, 
I5, I4, and r3 years were paid 58s., 56s., 47s., and 35s. to 
43S. Two girls, one 17 and the other 16 years, obtained 
52s. as a big piecer and 50s. as a cop-packer respectively. 


The Newdigate Prize. 


The Sir Roger Newdigate Prize for English verse, the 
subject of which was “ France," has been awarded to Percy 
H. B. Lyon, exhibitioner of Oriel College. The poem sent 
in by George H. Johnstone (Merton College) is highly 
commended. i 


Rugby Master and the National Anthem. 


The Rev. A. S. Le Mare has been officially asked to resign 
his position as an assistant master at Rugby Lower School 
because he sat down during the singing of the National 
Anthem at the ordinary school session on the King's 
Birthday. Mr. Le Mare is a prominent member of the 
Rugby I.L.P. . 


Teachers’ Holiday Exhibitions. 


The Middlesex Education Committee have decided to 
offer 20 Holiday Exhibitions to teachers in Elementary 
Schools in the County, similar to those offered to teachers 
in Secondary Schools. These are intended for teachers 
who are desirous of attending a recognised course of study 
during the holidays. 


Successful candidates will be awarded an Exhibition of a 
value not exceeding {2 per week (maximum £12), together 
with their actual travelling expenses, not exceeding £4. 


At the close of the course Exhibitioners will be required 
to submit to the Education Committee an account of the 
course of study followed. 


Reedham Orphanage, Purley. 


A large and distinguished gathering assembled at the 
Annual Summer Festival which was held in Reedham 
Orphanage Grounds on Saturday, the 28th June. 


The Mayor of Croydon presided in the unavoidable 
absence of the Lord Mayor (Sir Horace Marshall). 


Mr. H. Cosmo Bonsor, the Hon. Treasurer, and Sir Arthur 
Spurgeon, J.P., a member of the’ Board, emphasised the 
need for additional financial support in order that the chil- 
dren placed in their care might be given equal opportunity 
with those brought up under ordinary conditions. They 
were launching that day a special appeal to the public for 
£20,000 to be set aside as a Victory Extension and Improve- 
ments Fund, which was necessary in order to keep pace 
with modern development, more particularly on the educa- 
tional side. 


The Office of the Orphanage is at 34, Walbrook, E.C. 4, 
and the Secretary will gladly acknowledge any contributions 
to the Special Victory Fund. 


A Co-operative College. 


At the 51st Annual Co-operative Congress recently held 
in Carlisle a resolution was passed in favour of establishing 
a co-operative college, at a cost of £50,000, as a means of 
furthering the co-operative movement and realising a 
co-operative commonwealth. 
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ASSOCIATION NEWS. 


The Teachers Council. 


Up to and including the 2nd July the number of appli- 
cants for admission to the Register was 28,441. Of this 
number 9,224 are teachers in Secondary Schools, 3,510 are 
Specialist Teachers, and 15,255 are teachers in Elementary 
Schools. Of University teachers 246 are now registered, 
and 206 private teachers have applied. Applications to 
the number of 416 have been rejected. The number apply- 
ing continues to show a gratifying increase, and of late 
it has averaged about 200 a week. 


The Council has recently considered the position of 
specialist teachers of such subjects as Art, Domestic 
Science, Handwork, and Physical Training. It isa common 
practice to pay such teachers on a scale lower than that of 
ordinary class or form teachers. The Council has passed 
the following resolution :— 


The Council is of opinion that specialist teachers who 
are registered under the conditions laid down by the 
Council should be placed on the scale of salary adopted for 
ordinary form teachers, and that those who have taken 
a four years' course of study and training in teaching in 
preparation for the special certificate or diploma should 
be recognised as eligible to rank as graduates for salary 


purposes. 


The College of Preceptors. 


The commemoration dinner was held on Friday, June 
20th. Sir Philip Magnus, President, gave an interesting 
sketch of the history of the College in a speech which will 
be found on another page. 


At the meeting of the College Council, on Wednesday, 
June 25th, it was announced that several schools had applied 
for affiliation and the applications were referred for con- 
sideration. 


Professor Adams was appointed to deliver a course of 
ectures on education during the autumn. 


The National Union of Scientific Workers. 


This Society was founded about two years ago. Its 
members are Government workers, particularly in the Board 
of Agriculture and the Royal Aircraft factories, with 
municipal workers and scientists who are in private employ- 
ment. The qualification for membership is, generally 
speaking, a University degree or its equivalent. The 
Union was represented at the conference on the application 
of the Whitley Report to Government industrial establish- 
ments. It was grouped as a '' miscellaneous " section, 
which includes clerks, the Army Clothing Department, 
and the General Workers’ Union. Dissatisfied with this, 
the scientific workers claim due representation on the 
Whitley Council. To strengthen this claim the Union is 
likely to seek federation with other workers of its own class, 
such as the chemists and technical engineers. 


The Navy League Essay Competition. 


In order to encourage the scientific study of sea-power 
and its uses in war and peace time and to stimulate interest 
in the achievements of the Royal Navy and Mercantile 
Marine, the Navy League is offering prizes for essays on 
naval subjects. These include a gold medal and {100 
offered for competition among University students in the 
British Isles, prizes of £20 and £10 for teachers, and smaller 
prizes for pupils in schools of different types. The rules 
and full instructions may be obtained from the General 
Secretary, The Navy League, 13, Victoria St., London, S. W.1 


Modern Language Research Association. 


Mr. E. Allison Peers, hon. sec., writes from the Old 
Schoolhouse, Felsted, Essex :—With representatives from 
every University in the British Isles, this Association, 
founded for the promotion of advanced study and research 
in modern languages and literatures, including English, 
aims at improving means and methods, at co-ordinating 
isolated effort, and at uniting, both individually and by 
means of groups representing their interests, members 
interested in cognate subjects. It hopes to undertake 
collective work, projects for which are now being considered 
by the Committee, and, when funds permit, to publish 
freely and to found bursaries and travelling studentships. 
Its aims are not merely academic; they are essentially 
national and imperial. We appeal to all to join us as 
members or associates at the beginning of this second year 
of our activities. The Association has already correspon- 
dents in the principal centres. The minimum annual 
subscription is 7s. 6d., and a quarterly bulletin, containing 
valuable information, is issued gratuitously to all. I shall 
be pleased to give further specific information to any who 
may desire it. 


Association of Teachers in Technical Institutions. 


Speaking at the annual conference of this Association, 
the President, Mr. E. L. Rhead, said the new Education 
Act was the first genuine attempt to produce a compre- 
hensive, continuous, and correlated scheme of national 
education, with provisions that made its acbievement 
possible. The benefit that would accrue would depend 
mainly on the spirit in which it was administered. The 
raising of the school age was a great step. The sanction 
of works schools had introduced a factor in provision and 
management the value of which for the good of education 
in its true sense remained to be proved ; it was a question 
of administration. In the future they looked forward to a 
closer linking up of the university with industrial life. 


Russo-British 1917 Bratstvo (Fraternity). 


The Educational Committee of the Russo-British (1917) 
Bratstvo (Fraternity) propose to inaugurate a Course of Com- 
mercial Emergency Lectures, to be delivered by British and 
Russian Experts during the months of July, August, and Sep- 
tember, on the various branches of Russian Export and Import 
Trade and the technicalities of Russian business operations. 


These lectures will be delivered in English, and are designed 
to afford those intending to start as commercial travellers and 
agents the means of acquiring an indispensable elementary 
knowledge of the conditions and particulars of business opera- 
tions in Russia. The Chairman of the Committee is Professor 
P. Vinogradoff, and the office is at 26, Chester Square, S.W. 1. 


Empire Universities. 


Representatives of Universities and other higher education 
institutions met representatives of the Dominions in conference 
at Australia House on the 11th and 12th June, for the discussion 
of educational problems which have presented themselves to 
the Imperial Education Committee of the War Office as a result 
of the experience gained in the working of the educational 
schemes within the British Army and the Forces of the Dominions. 
The subjects for conference included :—Function of an Imperial 
Education Bureau; Interchangeability of matriculation stand- 
ards and credit for work done by students transferring from one 
university to another within the Empire; Education (and 
co-ordination of research) to meet specific, technical, commercial, 
and agricultural needs within the Empire. 


Mr. J. W. Dyson, M.A. 


Mr. J. W. Dyson, M.A., for six years headmaster of Boston 
(Lincs.) Grammar School, has been appointed headmaster of 
Ripon Grammar School. He was formerly senior mathematical 
master and house master at Wellingborough Grammar School. 
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NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
HEAD TEACHERS. 


THE ANNUAL CONFERENCE. 


(BY OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT). 


IN delightful weather, and under conditions of much less anxiety 
and strain than have obtained during these last years of war, 
the twenty-second annual Conference of the National Association 
of Head Teachers was held in Birmingham on June 12th and 
13th. 

By the kindness of the authorities of the University, the 
large Medical Theatre was placed at the disposal of the dele- 
gates for their sessions ; and for two days head teachers of both 
sexes, representing 7,000 members working in the primary 
schools of the country, met and discussed matters of serious 
moment, affecting not only themselves and their profession 
generally, but also the welfare of millions of children. 

The beautiful blue sky outside and the clear invigorating 
air had their counterpart within the conference hall, for, from 
beginning to end, the atmosphere of the conference was re- 
freshing—a mixture of relief, satisfaction, and optimism. 
Relief came from a knowledge that the war was over and peace 
in sight; satisfaction from the placing on the Statute Book 
of two great Acts with which the name of the Right Hon. 
H. A. L. Fisher will for ever be associated ; and optimism from 
a firm belief that at last education was coming to be thought 
of seriously by the nation. i 

The welcome given to the delegates by representative citizens 
oí Birmingham was alike warm and sincere. Sir George Kenrick, 
chairman of the Education Committee, the Bishop of Bir- 
mingham, Archbishop McIntyre, and Sir Oliver Lodge voiced 
that welcome in words appropriate and inspiring. In referring 
to the war, and in particular to the cause of victory, Sir Oliver’s 
words were very impressive. He said “ material things were 
instruments for speaking from mind to mind. It was mind, 
after all, which dominated the whole. They had seen in this 
war how in material things our enemies were far in advance of 
us. They had made preparations : they were better instructed 
in all manner of ways. They regarded what we had to send 
against them as contemptible. But the material side was over- 
come by the spirit and moral character and forces of humanity, 
which stood in the breach and prevented the material side from 
dominating the world. So he felt that in the wider opportunities 
they had now for getting at thc minds and souls of children and 
young people, it was not the vocational instruction they would 
give, but it was on the higher side they would take every oppor- 
tunity they had of developing in their students the perception 
of the universe in which they were, and the nature oí the 
humanity they possessed.” 

After the deputation had withdrawn, the business proper 
commenced. Councillor H. R. Barge, J.P., inducted the new 
president, Mr. H. R. Morrell, of York, who delivered an 
address on “ Education under the New Act.” 

He said that the solving of the problems offered in the plans 
for building a new England, which would satisfy the just demands 
of a higher and fuller life, would need the exercise of the same 
spirit of forbearance, self-sacrifice, and determination so nobly 
evidenced during the war. The instrument of primary import- 
ance to effect these reforms was education. The new Act 
provided for the setting up of new types of educational institu- 
tions—nursery, central, and dav continuation schools. He 
then proceeded to deal with these schools seriatim, and to indicate 
the aims and the methods to be pursued in order fully to realise 
what the framer of the Act intended. The whole address was 
statesmanlike, sane, and sympathetic towards the Act, and 
voiced the opinion, which Conference endorsed, that all teachers 
were ready and willing to do thcir part towards making the 
operation of the Act a success. Moreover, the president struck 
a new line in that he did not find it necessarv to reserve a special 
“ tit-bit " in his speech for tilting at governments and local 
educational authorities on the cvergreen topic of “ salaries.” 

Several resolutions on nursery schools were adopted, the 
chief one being moved by Miss Lasham (London) advocating 
the putting into force forthwith of Section 19 of the Education 
Act 1918 (dealing with nursery schools), that where it was not 
done authorities should be required to provide accommodation 
for children between the ages of three and five, and that the 
superintendent and stafí of the nursery school should be specially 
trained for the work. 

On the employment of children of school age it was agreed 
that no children under 14 should work on school days, 


that by-laws should severely curtail the. 14 hours’ daily labour 
allowed by the Act during holidays, and that reports on the 
effect of employment on health should be required from all 
school medical officers. 5 

New Officers.—The President declared the following duly 
elected : Vice-president, Mr. C. F. Farthing (London) ; Treasurer 
Mr. W. C. Lane (Liverpool); Editor, Mr. E. S. Mortimer 
(London); Secretary, Mr. J. E. Dogherty (Newcastle-on-T vne). 

The afternoon session was private, and delegates discussed 
reports and alteration of rules—the last being referred back. 

On Thursdav evening a dinner was given at the Grand Hotel, 
at which about 160 guests were present. 

At Friday's session resolutions were carried which 
stated (a) that in the opinion of this Conference all local 
authorities should be required by the Board of Education to 
submit schemes for the supply and training of entrants to the 
profession, (b) that facilities should be provided to present 
uncertificated teachers to become trained certificated teachers, 
and a time limit fixed for the abolition of the acting teachers' 
certificate, (c) that special grants to encourage entrants should 
not be given before thc age of 16 years. 

Other resolutions carried were: That, while recognising 
the vital importance of adequate academic qualification covering 
the subiects required to be taught, all courses of instruction 
should include instruction in the principles and methods of 
teaching and a period of practical teaching under supervision, 
and that the higher posts in the education service should be 
open only to those men and women who have had successful 
teaching experience. Conference further urged that super- 
annuation schemes should be so framed as to secure free passage 
for teachers to and from the administrative service. 

Miss Cleghorn, M.A., moved,and Mr. Jacob (Leeds) seconded, 
and it was carried, that in the opinion of this Conference the 
dearth of teachers was due not only to inadequate salaries, 
but also to the unsatisfactory conditions of service with regard 
to the accommodation for and comfort and well-being of the 
teachers, and to the large classes which exist in the primary 
schools. 

The most interesting and exciting discussion of the whole 
Conference centred round the question of equal pay for men 
and women teachers. 

Miss Bale (Cardiff), in an eloquent and well reasoned speech, 
moved that this Conference directs Council toinitiate immediately 
a movement for the raising of the salaries of head mistresses 
to the level of those of head masters. This was seconded by 
Miss Byett, L.L.A. (Birmingham), who pleaded for equality of 
pay on the ground chiefly of equal citizenship. On account of 
time no decision was arrived at during the morning session, 
but a motion for suspension of Standing Orders early in the 
afternoon enabled delegates to discuss the matter later, when 
the men's point of view was cleverly and convincingly stated by 
Mr. Greaves (Leeds) and Mr. Brickhill (Manchester), who stated 
that equality cf pay at the present juncture would give the 
women economic advantages and would deter the best men 
from entering the vocation of teaching. Severalladies and gentle- 
men participated in the debate with more or less heat, but all 
in good temper, but when the vote was taken by show of hands, 
the amendment moved by Mr. Greaves to the effect that this 
Conference, while urging the Council to take steps to secure 
better salaries for head teachers of both sexes, is of opinion 
that no scheme of salaries will attract men and women of equal 
social standing and ability which does not offer higher salaries 
to men than to women, was declared carried by 70 to 40. 

The ladies, however, seemed highly pleased when, by an 
oversight due to his eagerness to get on with other important 
resolutions, the president omitted to put the amendment as the 
substantive resolution. 

The less controversial business resulted in votes in favour of 
direct representation of teachers with full power on education 
committees; the setting up of Whitley Councils; reduction 
in the size of classes; the improvement in school buildings in 
the interest of teachers and pupils ; and the making into separate 
departments for boys and girls of the present mixed schools 
of 600 and over. 

In connection with the visit of the N.A.H.T. two very pleasing 
and successful functions were held—the reception of the delegates 
by the local Association, given on Wednesday evening in the 
Imperial Hotel. and the reception at the Council House, given 
by the Lord Mayor and Lady Mayoress, Sir David and Lady 
Brooks. 

Excursions to Stratford-on-Avon and other places on the 
Saturday brought to a fitting conclusion an altogether pleasant 
and useful Conference. 
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THE ASSOCIATION OF 
HEADMISTRESSES. 


ANNUAL CONFERENCE 


THE 45th Annual Conference of the Association of Headmistresses 
took place at Birmingham on Friday and Saturday, June 13th 
and 14th, and was attended by some 260 members. 

In her presidential address Miss Reta Oldham spoke of the 
growing recognition of education as one of the most potent 
agencies in the improvement of social conditions and the cstab- 
lishment of better relations among nations. There had grown 
up among working people a desire that their children should 
have a better life than they themselves had known—a life in 
which there should be opportunities of liberal education, of 
means of contact with the beautiful in nature and art, and 
leisure to use these means. 

Mr. Fisher had spoken well of the duties of teachers when 

e said that they should be ready to give '' a full measure of 
unstinted and zealous service on behalf of the children of the 
country,” and, further, that societies and associations of teachers, 
for long forced by the apathy and coldness of the State to spend 
much of their energy on the redress of material grievances, 
should now be ready to devote themselves to the spiritual and 
intellectual aspects of their work. She doubted whether educa- 
tion was best served by a rigid severance between the work of 
administration and that of teaching. She hoped that in future 
closer relations would be encouraged between teaching and 
administration, and that there would be a strong representation 
of teachers on local education authorities and governing bodies. 
She urged that women should have a larger share in educational 
administration. 

Secondary Education was changing in the direction of being 
more closely related to the actual problems of life, and it could 
do much to foster sympathy and understanding between different 
classes in the community. Since to many women fell the task 
of ordering the leisure of the family it was important that the 
arts should be prominent in the education of girls. Yet music 
and the fine arts were still relegated to a subordinate place in 
the curriculum, and educated men and women were otten without 
discrimination in matters of art, and so were left unfitted to 
promote healthy and refining tvpes of leisure pursuits. 

She emphasised the need for a unification of the teaching 
profession by breaking down the barriers between its different 
branches. The Teachers Council had accomplished something 
to this end, but there remained the urgent need for increasing 
the supply of teachers, especially in elementary schools, and she 
suggested that the secondary schools ought to place before 
their pupils the value and importance of this form of social 
service. She held that the only barrier which ought to stand 
between one branch of teaching work and another was that of 
individual fitness for the work. They must not be over-occupied 
with matters of curriculum, organisation and administration, 
but must realise that the spirit is what gives life. '' The pursuit 
OÍ a great ideal gives an inextinguishable sense of the things 
which are unseen—dignity to service, inspiration to work, 
purpose to suffering, a value immeasurable and eternal to the 
humblest of human lives.” 

The Conference passed resolutions in favour of a National 
Council for Education, with representatives of the State, of 
whom the majority should be members of Parliament, represent- 
atives of education authorities and governing bodies, and 
representatives of teachers, these last to be equal in number 
to the first two groups and to consist of the chairman and 
members of the Teachers Council, with other teachers directiy 
elected by members oí the constituent associations in the same 
proportions as the members of the Teachers Council. 

Other resolutions were passed in favour of providing more 
hostels for professional women and in favour of promoting 
an interchange of teachers, by the recognition for super- 
annuation purposes of service in approved schools in India, 
the Overseas Dominions and foreign countries. The Con- 
ference expressed the view that the regulations of the Board 
in regard to the first school examination should be so modified 
as to place Group 4 (including at present music and art only) 
on the same footing as Groups 2 and 3, so that a candidate who 
has passed in Group 1 and in any two of the other Groups 

should receive a certificate. 

Miss Major (King Edward's High School, Birmingham) was 
elected President of the Association for I919-1921. 


COLLEGE OF PRECEPTORS. 


COMMEMORATION 


DINNER. 


THE Commemoration Dinner of the College of Preceptors 
took place at the Connaught Rooms on Friday, the 20th 
of June, this being the 73rd anniversary of the foundation 
of the College. Sir Philip Magnus, Bart,, M.P., presided, 
and among those present were Col. Lord Gorell, M.C., 
Director of Army Education, Sir John Rees, M.P., 
Mr. A. U. Woolcock, M.P., and Sir Robert Blair, Chief 
Education Official, L.C.C. In proposing the toast of 
* "The College " The President said: 


“ Meeting here to commemorate the 7oth anniversary of the 
Incorporation by Royal Charter of the College of Preceptors, 
it is proper that I should say a few words as to the history of 
the College, as to the work which it has already accomplished, 
and as to the prospects of its further useful activities. 

This I may say—-from my connection with the College, ex- 
tending over more than 40 years, and from my own knowledge 
of the influence which it has exercised on public cducation in 
this country—that there is scarcely any movement which has 
had for its object the improvement of our secondary education. 
the lifting it from the low condition into which it had fallen 
a century ago, or the raising of the status of the teacher, that 
was not anticipated and advocated by the founders of the College 
and advanced by those who subsequently took part in its work. 

We celebrate to-day the 7oth anniversary of the year in which 
the College received its charter. But the College was founded 
three years earlier, on June 20, 1846; and it was owing to the 
pioneer work which it had already achieved, and the public 
approval of its aims, that the petition for a Royal Charter was 
granted. 

Those aims, as set forth in the memorial of the petition, 
were briefly :— 

To protect the interests of the scholastic profession and of 
the public generally by requiring all persons desirous of being 
recognised as teachers and of entering the teaching profession 
to give some proof of their qualifications, both as to their know- 
ledge and their ability to impart it, the test of qualification 
being entrusted to a legally authorised corporate body or college, 
consisting almost exclusively of acting teachers. 

In the preamble to the charter which the College received 
these objects were clearly stated, and in the last clause of the 
charter, dealing with any surplus funds of the college—now, 
unfortunately, a very small remainder—it was stated that these 
should be applied “ towards the maintenance of poor and 
diseased members of the College, or of widows and orphans 
of deceased members, or in or towards the founding or endowing 
of normal or training schools, or instituting lectureships on 
any subject connected with the theory or practice of education 
—or the interests of the scholastic profession, particularly 
within England and Wales.” 

Notwithstanding the addition to the Statute Book, during 
the last 70 years, of many Acts of Parliament dealing with educa- 
tion, we are as yet only on the road to secure all these objects. 

It is interesting to note that these efforts were made bv 
teachers themselves, who recognised the force and value of the 
public exposure of such schools as ''"Dotheboys Hall" in 
“ Nicholas Nickleby,” first published in 1836, which undoubtedly 
represented a type of school not unknown at the time when 
Dickens wrote. A member of the College, then living, said, ‘‘As 
regards society at large, we claim the merit of having been the 
first to discover our own disease, and to attempt at least the 
application of the only cffectual remedy.” 

In the year following the incorporation of the College, a board 
was established for the examination of intending teachers, 
and in that same year 24 candidates were passed for the teachers" 
diploma, the examination for which, at that early date, included 
the subject of the “ Theory and Practice of Education." A 
benevolent fund for ''aged, distressed, and afflicted schoolmasters” 
was opened ; and, as showing the activity of the early members 
of the College, on the 2nd of October, 1847, there appeared the 
first number of the EDUCATIONAL TIMES—a journal which, as 
the organ of the College for many years, has always upheld the 
higher aims of education; although it is no longer owned by 
or directly connected with the College. 
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I have referred to one or two of the early efforts of the College, 
in order to show the extent to which its founders anticipated 
the trend of educational reform, and worked for many years in 
advance of public opinion. 

For instance, the idea that a special training for teachers in 
secondary schools was needed was scouted some years ago by 
those who, at the time, were regarded as high authorities in 
educational matters. Nevertheless the College persevered. In 
the year 1871 the Council arranged for the delivery of a 
course of lectures on the '' Theory and History of Education,” 
and lectures on this and cognate subjects have since then bcen 
regularly given at the college. In the following vear the College 
sent a memorial to the Privy Council suggesting the appoint- 
ment by the Universities of Professors of Education ; and, largely 
as the result of these representations, Chairs of Education were 
founded at the Scottish Universities. Later on, lectures on 
education were delivered at Cambridge. London encouraged 
post-graduate courses for teachers by instituting the examination 
for a teacher’s diploma; and, more recently, professorial chairs 
on education were founded by the University of London, to 
which two of the College lecturers have been appointed. The 
College may reasonably feel some pride, therefore, at the success 
of their continued efforts. Unfortunately the pioneers of some 
of the most useful movements too often fail to reap the fruits 
of their successful endeavours. 

Nearly sixty years ago, in pursuance of the objects for which 
it was founded, the College circularised the principal schools 
throughout the country with a proposal for establishing a register 
of duly qualified teachers, somewhat on the lines of the Medical 
Register. This was the first step in a very important advance. 
The proposal was well received in many quarters. But new 
developments were not adopted then as rapidly as they are now. 
Parliament in those days did not legislate at lightning speed 
by means of Standing Committees. But the representations of 
the College were not unheeded. In 1879 a Teachers’ Registration 
Bill was introduced for the first time in the House of Commons. 
The Convocation of London University passed resolutions in 
favour of such a Bill. I well remember taking part in the dis- 
cussion and supporting the proposal; and it has been a matter 
of great satisfaction to me, as member of the Council of our 
College, and representative of my University in Parliament, 
to have been able to assist in the passing of a Bill which provided 
for the establishment of a Teachers Registration Council. 
That Council, created only within the last few years, mav, 
and I hope and believe will, in the near future be entrusted 
with the discharge of duties that will give it a permanent position 
of influence and authority in our national system of education. 

Before concluding this brief survey of the work achieved by 
the College, I must refer to one other movement inaugurated 
by the College and followed up by other bodies, which has been 
fraught with consequences that could not at the time have been 
foreseen—a movement which at first was greeted as a great 
educational measure of reform, but which is now regarded in 
some quarters as impeding true educational progress. I refer 
to the scheme for the examination of pupils in schools. This 
new departure, which I should say was no part of thc original 
scheme of the College, was started in 1850, and was in full opera- 
tion four years later. It was at first an endeavour, on the part 
of the College, to satisfy itself that private and certain endowed 
schools were staffed with competent teachers. Rightly or 
wronglyit was thought that the ability of the teachers to impart 
instruction might be tested by the knowledge acquired by the 
pupils, and that an examination of the pupils, whilst serving 
other uscful purposes, would prove a rough test of the qualifica- 
tions of the teachers. It was further believed that the examina- 
tion of the pupils and the publication of the results would be a 
stimulus to steadv work on the part of the pupils and a means 
of informing parents as to the progress of their sons and daughters. 
There was much to be said in support of these views—so much, 
indeed, that in 1858 the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge 
came into the field as examining bodies for school pupils, and 
their examinations have continued to be held till the present 
day. Examinations with somewhat similar objects were held, 
and are still held, by the Royal Societv of Arts. 

If the examination of pupils in schools is no longer regarded 
as helpful to good teaching and as a useful instrument of cduca- 
tion, the change of opinion is largely due to the action of the 
Government, through its Education Department. They decided 
to go much further in this direction than the College had ever 
contemplated, and to carry the principle underlving these 
examinations to what thev regarded as its logical conclusion, 
the payment in part of teachers on the results of the examina- 
tion of their individual pupils. This method of payment was 
at first limited to teachers in elementary schools, but was later 


on extended to teachers of adult pupils in evening classes under 
the Science and Art Department. The College, it is needless to 
say, gave no countenance to these arrangements for the re- 
muneration of teachers. It was a system unknown in any other 
European country, and quite foreign to the higher aims and 
ideals of true education. But the fact that it was adopted by 
the Government, and remained in operation for many years, 
is interesting as showing that there are fashions in education 
as in dress—in the art of moulding the mind as in that of cover- 
ing the body. As you know, all external examinations are now 
discouraged by the Board and other educational bodies. But 
can we say that in the near future there may not be a reaction 
against the present policy ? The examination barometer has 
fallen from '' set fair" to “‘ stormy,” but those here to-night 
may see it rise again to '' change." 

The few incidents I have quoted from the history of the 
College suffice to justify what I have already stated, that the 
College has been the pioneer of many far-reaching reforms in 
our educational system, and that its efforts have been successíul 
in improving the teaching in a large number of secondary schools 
and in raising the status of the teachers and the teaching 
profession. 

Now, as regards the future of our College, with which the 
toast is more directly concerned, prophecy is difficult. We 
live in a world of reconstruction. But those who can read the 
trend of passing events, need have no doubt that the College will 
continue to find much useful work to be accomplished in the 
educational life of the nation. Where shall we look for it ? That's 
the question. I see signs of it in many of the problems now 
engaging public attention and awaiting solution. I see indica- 
tions of great social and administrative changes in what may 
follow from the vote of the House of Commons on Wednesday, 
June 4th. by an overwhelming majoritv, in favour of some 
system of devolution. No one can predict what its effect may 
be on the control of education in this country. But if, eventually 
it leads to anticipated changes in our Constitution, giving more 
time for the public discussion of domestic matters, it will tend 
in many ways towards greater freedom from bureaucratic control 
by strengthening local effort, and by discouraging legislation 
by Orders in Council or Departmental Regulations. It will 
certainly help to create a strong feeling against any measures 
which might even seem to assimilate our educational system 
to that of Germany. 

The College has only to be true to its original aims and objects, 
as clearly expressed in its Charter of Incorporation, in order to 
justify public confidence. The value of its work was fully 
recognised by our late King, who in reply to the loyal address 
presented to him on the occasion of the opening of our ncw 
buildings on 3rd March, 1887, said : 

“ For over 40 years the College has exercised a marked and 
growing influence for good upon the education given in some 
of our endowed schools, and, more particularlv, in the numerous 
private schools for boys and girls, which are an important 
feature in the educational system of our country.” 

That “influence for good ” we hope to continue to exercise. 
À committee of the Council is now engaged in suggesting new 
developments of our present activities, that may bring the 
College into closer relationship with the work of the secondary 
schools branch of the Board. We hope to suggest some means 
of associating more directly with the College the private schools 
and some of the endowed schools, and by the representations 
we may make and the influence which we may be able to exercise, 
to secure for the teachers of those schools conditions of service 
in no way inferior to those of teachers in schools fulfilling all 
the Board's regulations. 

Our efforts will be directed towards making this College a 
centre of attraction for all schools not under the direct control 
of the Board, however diverse their curricula, provided that the 
training and teaching they supply is pronounced satisfactory 
by some educational authority recognised by the State. In all 
we do, we must strive after Efficiency and Freedom. It must 
be our aim to preserve different types of schools and to main- 
tain that variety in our scheme of secondary education which 
has distinguished it from that of other countries. There are 
other paths along which we hope to advance—other objects 
towards which our efforts should be directed. We must never 
lose sight, however, of our primary object—the training of 
teachers. In this most necessary work, I hope we may be able 
to place our resources and our services at the disposal of the 
Board of Education and the local authorities, and by so doing 
to occupy a recognised position in the national scheme of educa- 
tion. Judging, therefore, from what we have already accom- 
plished, from the character of the work in which we are now en- 
gaged, I look forward with contidence to the future.” 
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THE BRITISH ASTRONOMICAL 
ASSOCIATON. 


President: HAROLD THOMSON, F.R.A.S. 
Vice-President : Sir FRANK W. Dyson, F.R.S., Astronomer Royal. 


ForLowiwG the publication of the Report of Sir J. J. Thomson’s 
Committee appointed to enquire into the position of Science in 
our educational system and its recommendation that the teaching 
of the main facts and principles of Astronomy should have a 


definite place in school curricula, the Council ofthe British : 


Astronomical Association has resolved to offer the assistance of 
the Association in furthering this object, and has appointed a 
special committee for the purpose, consisting mainly of School- 
masters. 

(1) The Council of the Association has decided to admit 
schools to the advantages of affiliation, so that teachers may be 
able to keep in touch with the rapid progress of the Science in 
its different departments. (Affiliation fee, £1 Is. per annum, 
without entrance fee. Lantern slides could be hired from the 

` Association for the use of an affiliated school, and the Journal 

of the Association would be forwarded regularly to it. Any 
master of such school would be entitled to attend the ordinary 
meetings.) 

(2) The Council will prepare a special series of lantern slides 
foreducational purposes. These may be bought by the school 
for permanent use. It is also possible that in many cases 
negatives could be lent from which schools might make their 
own slides. 

(3 Whenever desired the Education Committee will be 
ready to give suggestions on such points as— 

(a) Observations for small telescopes. 

(b) Naked eye observations. 

(c) Text books. 

(d) Occasional lectures. 

Enquiries and applications for affiliation to the Association 
should be addressed to the Secretary of the Education Committee, 
E. O. TANCOCK, Esq., 
Wellington College, 
Berks. 


DEMAND FOR FARM LABOUR. 


School -boys may be Employed ‘but no National 
Scheme. 


No national scheme for utilising school-boys on the land is to be 
organised for this year’s harvest. 

Last year, writes a Daily Chronicle representative, 35,000 boys 
from public and secondary schools spent a ncvel and healthy 
holiday lifting the huge potato crop and making themselves 
generally useful to the farmers. 

They lived in tents and hostels and voted the life “ first-class.” 


In certain localities the boys will be available, and farmers can . 


apply to the nearest Employment Exchange for them. 

Where housing accommodation is limited camps and hostels 
will be set up, and for this purpose the Employment Exchanges 
are working in conjunction with the Agricultural Executive 
. Committee of the country. 

Tents, bedding, and furniture will be arranged for by the Board 
of Agriculture, in co-operation with the military authorities, 
who are organising a rationing svstem. 


In view of the many demands for the regular employment of , 


women in industry, the Women's Land Service Corps are not ` 


recruiting land workers. 

At the same time they do not think it desirable to bring the 
leisured woman into economic competition with the woman 
who has her living to earn. 

In previous years the bulk of the women recruited for seasonal 
work has been from the leisured class. 

The Board of Agriculture is laying stress on the desirability, 
so far as is possible, of employing casual labour locally. 

It has circularised county committees to discover :— 
Amount of skilled seasonal labour required in the county. 
Wages offered and accommodstion available. 

The German prisoners of war employed on the land are being 

gradually withdrawn from farm work, and concentrated on works 
of public utility. 


| irat Stage Hygiene. 


University Gutorial Press, Lod. 


SELECTED EDUCATIONAL BOOKS. 


“Languages and Sistory. 
Junior English Grammar, with Parsing and Analysis. 
By A. M. WarMusrtEy, M.A. Second Edition. 2s. 


An Anthology of English Verse. For use in Schools and 
Colleges. By A. J. Wyatt, M.A., and S. E. Gocotn, M.A. — 3s. 6d. 


Groundwork of English History. By M. E. CARTER, Honour 
School of Modern History, Oxford. 2s. 9d. 


A Social History of England. By FREDERICK BRADSHAW, 


D.Sc., M.A. 5 

Textbook of Geography. By G. C. Fry, M.Sc. Second 
Edition. 5s. 6d. 

New Junior French Course. By G. A. HRonERTS, M.A 
3s. 6d. 

Direct French Course. By H. J. Cuavron, M.A., Head 
Master of Plymouth College. Illustrated. 2s. With Vocabulary, 2s. 9d. 


Mathematics, Physics and Science. 
The School Arithmetic. By W. P. Workman, M.A., B.Sc, 


With or without Answers. Second Edition. . 6d. 

Rural Arithmetic. By A. G. eee B.A., B.Sc., 
Tutor in the Department of Agriculture in the University of Leeds. 

School Algebra. By A. G. CRACKNELL, M.A., B.Sc. 
or withour Answers. 7s. 

The School Geometry. By W. P. WORKMAN, M.A., B.Sc., and 
A. G. CRACKNELL, M.A., B.Sc. New Edition. Enlarged. 5s. 

Junior Experimental Science. By W. M. HooroN, M.A,, 
M.Sc., F.L.C. Second Edition. 3s. 6d. 


Senior Chemistry: By G. H. BAILEY, 


Science 
4s. 6d. 


With 


D.Sc., Ph.D., and, 


H. W. Bavsog, M.A. Second Edition. 5s. 6d 
Junior Chemistry. By R. H. Avie, M.A., B.Sc., Lecturer 
in Chemistry, St. John's College, Cambridge. Second Edition. 3s. 6d. 


By R. A. Lyster, M.D., B.Ch., B.Sc., 


D.P.H. Sixth Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 3s. 6d. 


Botany and Nature Study. 


The Senior Botany. By Francis Cavers, D.Sc., Lecturer 
in Biology at Goldsmiths’ College. Second Edition. 5s. 6d. 
Junior Botany. By Francis Cavers, D.Sc. 3s. 6d. 


Life Histories of Common Plants. By Dr. FRANCIS CAVERS. 


4s. 
School Gardening, with a Guide to Horticulture. By 


ALBERT Hosking, Lecturer in Horticulture and Chief. Supervisor of School 
Gardens, West of Scotland Agricultural College. — 3s. 6d. 


“Education. 
Principles and Methods of Teaching. By JAMES WELTON, 


D.Lit., M.A.. late Professor of Education in the University of Leeds. — 7s. 6d. 


Teaching: Its Nature and Varieties. By BENJAMIN 
DuwviLLE, M.A., F.C.P., late Master of Method and Lecturer on Education 
in the Islington Day Training College. — 5s. 6d. 

Principles and Methods of Moral Training, with Special 
Reference to School Discipline. By James Wetton, D.Lit., M.A., and F. G. 
BraNDrOnD, M.A., Lecturer in Education in the Cambridge Univ ersity Training 
College. 4s. 6d. 


Psychology, Experimental, in relation to Education, An 
Introduction to. By C. W. VALENTINE, D.Phil., M.A. 3s. 6d. 


Textbook of Hygiene for Teachers. By R. A. LYSTER 
M.D., B.Sc., D.P.H., Medical Officer of Health for Hampshire. 5s. 6d. 


Complete Educational Catalogue and Catalogue of Class Books for 
Secondary Schools post free on application. 


University Gutorial Press, Tto. 
High Street, New Oxford Street, LONDON, W.C.2 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. instructors. Now the question arises: Who and what are 
| these educational officers and officer instructors ? 
To quote the words of a recent Command Order calling 
THE ARMY AND EDUCATION. for applicants for these appointments, they should have: 
SIR, 


The Army Education Scheme has figured very prominently 
in the press during the last few months. Much has been 
said both for and against it. As the education, both of our 
future Army and of the men about to be demobilised, 
is of paramount importance to the welfare of the nation 
at large, it may be worth while to give the opinion of 
one who has had considerable experience in teaching 
soldiers. 


The conception of the present scheme is admirable, and 
it is perfectly obvious that Lord Gorell is one of the best men 
to take the matter in hand. He is to be congratulated 
on his initiative, and the “ vim " which he has succeeded 
in instilling into the authorities, who hitherto have been 
negligent in this very important matter of the soldier's 
education. 


Lord Gorell's sincerity in the matter is perfectlv apparent 
from his choice of staff, which consists of educationists 
thoroughly cognisant of the requirements and conditions 
of present day education. 


The schemes of work are in every way excellent and 
comprehensive, but in the application of the scheme 
Lord Gorell has from the very nature of things been un- 
fortunate in his circumstances. When the scheme was 
initiated it was evidently the intention of the authorities 
to enlist the assistance of the thousands of trained teachers 
then in the Army. Shortly afterwards, however, the Army 
Council, as a result of the Prime Minister's pledges at the 
General Election, ordered the demobilisation of Group 43 
(schoolmasters, etc.), thus depriving the scheme of the 
necessary organisers and teachers. 


When the scheme was launched there was already in 
existence in the Army an Education Department—the 
Corps of Army Schoolmasters—hut for some reason or 
other the Adjutant-General’s Department seem to have 
placed obstacles in the way of this Corps of specialists 
being embodied in the scheme. 


It was therefore necessary to improvise the requisite 
staff of instructors. For this purpose special schools of 
education have been established at Oxford and Cambridge 
(now Newmarket), to which selected officers and men are 
sent for a one month's course of intensive training as 
instructors. This of course is reverting to the old Army 
idea of “ cramming.” 


The scheme wants teachers, not instructors; and you 
cannot turn out a teacher in a month. The writer has been 
engaged in teaching for over 23 years, and has much to 
learn yet. In the old days of Army education, instructors 
required for work in Army schools were sent on a six 
months' course, and were afterwards employed under the 
trained and experienced eye of a fully qualified Army 
schoolmaster. 


The weakness of the present scheme seems largely due 
to too much decentralisation. Appointments as education 
officers and instructors are made locally by individuals 
who in many cases are themselves unqualified in this direc- 
tion. I am perfectly aware that the general tendency of 
this age, in all spheres, is to decentralise as much as possible, 
but in a homogeneous community like the Army, the 
essence of success is uniformity. Units and individuals 
are constantly on the move; then how, under decen- 
tralisation, is any continuity of instruction to be expected 
in a course of studies taken up bv a student. Under the 
old system it was possible for a soldier, when he left one 
station, to pick up the thread on his arrival at his new 
station. Whatever may be theintention of the War Office 
(S.D. 8) in this direction, in actual practice much is left 
to the sweet will of the local education officers and 


(i) A sound general education, and, if possible, 
(ii) Specialised knowledge ; 
(iii) Some ability to impart instruction. 

Now, however ‘sound and general” the education of 
an individual may be, he cannot be a specialist in education. 
As a general rule a teacher is made, not born ; and if these 
people of “ sound general education " are to be employed, 
they can be of best use only when under the guidance of a 
trained teacher who has studied and understands the 
principles of his profession. In the application of this 
scheme, however, we seem to be in a region of '' topsy- 
turvyism," and the trained man is often under the juris- 
diction of the amateur, and in some cases of an absolute 
novice. This is the result of too much decentralisation. 
The area Education Officer, at his wits’ end to find 
officer instructors, has had to use very raw material. 


Lord Gorell eventually succeeded in overcoming the 
objections of the Adiutant General's department, and since 
3rd March the Corps of Army Schoolmasters has been 
transferred to S.D. 8. Lord Gorell, therefore, has now 
at his disposal a body of about 300 highly trained and 
experienced men, who have the necessary organising and 
professional qualifications to ensure success to his scheme. 
The appointments of Education Officers and Officer In- 
structors should be thrown open to these men, who should 
be given commissioned status commensurate with the work 
and qualifications demanded of them. In this respect, 
the Treasury, which has hitherto treated the Army Schools 
Department with scant courtesy, should realise that in 
its position as employer, the Government has a duty 
towards its employee—in this case the soldier—the duty 
of ensuring not onlv his physical, but also his intellectual 
welfare, and this can be done only by entrusting it to the 
care of the men best suited for the work, who should 
be granted the status and emoluments of professional men. 

The recent appointment of Mr. P. A. Barnett, late H.M. 
Chief Inspector of Training Colleges, to the staff of the 
Director of Staff Dnties (Education), is a step in the right 
direction, for he brings experience of education in civil 
life, and also of the training of the Armv schoolmaster, 
for Mr. Barnett was deputed some years ago to report 
on the training and qualifications of the Army school- 
master, and it is to be hoped that his knowledge will 
be brought to bear on Authorities with a view to doing 
justice to that professional branch of the Army which has 
been so deliberately '' side-tracked ” during the war. 

The scheme has been stigmatised as '' too ambitious." 
Such, however, is not the case. Provision has to be made 
for the requirements of two classes of individuals: (i) Those 
about to be demobilised, and (ii) the permanent Army. 
The requirements of the first class are much more varied 
and extensive than those of the second class, and the 
conditions obtaining when troops are on the move are not 
conducive to the best organisation ; but as the conditions 
become more stabilised, so we shall see the full effect of 
the scheme. Some very absurd criticisms have been 
thrown out, but as a rule I find they come from individuals 
who, in their hurry to be demobilised, have not the 
necessary personal experience to benefit by the scheme. 

With regard to class (ii) the conditions have become 
more or less stable, and the keenness and enthusiasm of 
all ranks and grades is perfectly apparent where the Army 
of Occupation is concerned. 

Was there ever a machine which worked smoothly on 
being first set in motion? Surely a nut here, a vaive 
there, and a pinion somewhere else, required adjusting ; 
but the machine was none the less valuable and useful. 


Yours faithfully, 
AN “ OLD REGULAR.” 
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Cambridge University Press. 


The Purpose of Education. 


An Examination of the Education Problem in the Light of 
Recent Psychological Research. By Sr. GEORGE LANE 
Fox Pitt. Crown 8vo. 7s 6d net. 
A new impression of the second edition, bound in cloth. 
The volume contains a Preface by Prof. EMILE BovTROUX, 
a Reply to Critics, and an additional chapter, Perfection as 
the Ideal and Lessons of the War. 

“ With the main thesis advocated we are in hearty agreement, and the presentment 


we have found stimulating in no ordinary degree. The perusal of the book could 
hardly fail to be profitable to any thoughtful man or woman.’’-—TneE Times. 


A Short Italian Dictionary. 
By ALFRED Hoare, M.A. Demy 8vo. 
English, 9s net; Vol. II, English-Italian, 
Vols. I and II, bound together, 16s 6d net; 
edition, 17s 6d net. 

" May be heartily recommended as far and away the best portable dictionary of 


Italian we have met with. We have tested it with newspapers, fiction, and scientific 
writings, and in each case it has proved its utility." — Tii SarURDAY REvikEWw on Vol.I 


A Manual of French Composition. 
For Universities and the Higher Classes of Schools. 
By R. L. G. Rrircuig, M.A., Professor of French in the 
University of Birmingham, and J. M. Moore, M.A., Rector 
of the Madras College, St. Andrews. Demy 8vo. 6s net. 
“ It is indeed a fine scholarly piece of work. The authors . . . are fully justified 
in claiming that ' it constitutes a new departure in French composition '; no teacher 


who does higher work in French can study it without profiting greatly."—THuE 
ScuooL WORLD. 


Translation from French. 
By the same authors. Demy 8vo. 6s 6d nct. 


" A book which is clear, helpful, and a pleasure to read and work through. We say 
‘work through,’ because the most valuable part is certainly that section which con- 
sists of models, or specimeus of how fine translation should be carried out. It is in 
these passages, so carefully and delicately handled, that the science and art of the 
authors is most evident. . . . This, in short, is a very good book, and it should be 
bought.”—Tue Times. 


A Junior French Reader. 
By the same authors. Ready shortly. 


La Grande Guerre. 


Vol. I, Italian- 
7s 6d net. 
india-paper 


Récits de Combattants, Recueil fait et briévement annoté 


par. A. WiLSON-GREEN, M.A. Crown 8vo. 4s net. 


The range cf this volume of episodes of the Great War, written by men who took 
an active part in the events they describe, is wide and varied. It covers warfare on 
land and in the air, in France, in Serbia and at Cape Helles ; it includes vivid pictures 
of lite in and behind the trenches, in devastated France, in a French hospital, and in 
a Gerinan prison. 


Selections from Sainte-Beuve. 


Edited by ARTHUR TILLEY, M.A., Fellow and Lecturer of 
King’s College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo. 6s net. 


Regnard : Le Joueur. 
Edited by ARTHUR TILLEY, M.A. Crown 8vo. 


Lesage: Turcaret. 
Comédie. Edited by A. HAMILTON THompson, M.A., F.S.A. 


Crown 8vo. 6s net. 
y, 

Honore de Balzac. Le Colonel Chabert. 

Crown 8vo. 3s net. 


Edited by SYDNEY H. Moore, M.A. 
Cambridge Modern French Series. 


J. J. Jusserand. La Vie Nomade et les 
Routes d'Angleterre au XIVe Siécle. 


4s net. 


Edited by A. WILSON-GREEN, M.A. Crown 8vo. 4s net. 
Cambridge Modern French Series. 

Lermontov's Novice. 
Russian text, accented, with introduction, notes, and 


vocabulary, by J. D. Durr, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. Crown 8vo. 5s net. 


e. 
Stories from Spenser. 
By MINNA STEELE SMITH, Fellow of Newnham College, 
Cambridge. Crown 8vo. With 8 pictures. 3s net. 
“ This little book of stories from Spenser is intended to form a volume of the series 
admirably begun by Miss Macaulay's STORIES FROM CHAUCER. The selections from 
Spenser in the present volume are taken from the first two books of THe FAERIE 


QUEENE, with a few episodes from Books III and IV. Short passages of Spenser’s 
verse have been inserted at frequent intervals." —EXTRACT FROM THE PREFACE. 


Stories from Chaucer. 

* Retold from THE CANTERBURY TALES with introduction 
and Notes by MARGARET C. MacauLAY. Crown 8vo. 
With frontispiece and 28 illustrations from old MSS. 2s net. 
Text, without Introduction and Notes. Is 6d net. 


“ Miss Macaulay's STORIES FROM CHAUCER deserves to be singled out for honourable 
mention among the crowd of books of the kind for a certain unmistakable tlavour of 
accurate scholarship pervading and informing it, for its carefully selected and highly 
appropriate illustrations, and for the pleasant type."—THE PREPARATORY SCHOOLS 
REVIEW. 


Britain in the Middle Ages. 
A History for Beginners. By FLORENCE L. Bowman, 
Lecturer in Education, Homerton College, Cambridge. 
Crown 8vo. With 28 illustrations. 3s net. 
" Miss Bowman has rightly used contemporary literature as living evidence of the 


spirit of the times. . . The book is very attractive and useful and should be widely 
used '"—THr Times EDUCATIONAL SUPPLEMENT. 


Maps and Survey. 
By ARTHUR R. Hinks, M.A., F.R.S. 
24 plates. 7s net. 


Demy 8vo. With 


* A book from the pen of Mr. Hinks on the subject of maps and survey is certain 
of a warm welcome, firstly because the author is thoroughly master of his subject, 
and secondly because he has the valuable gift of clear exposition. Those who take 
up this book with tho hopes of getting a lucid account both of the science of map- 
making and of the art of using a map when it is made will not be disappointed. .. .. 
The book is a thoroughly good one."—TnE GEOGRAPHICAL JOURNAL. 


Map Projections. 


By A. R. Hinxs. Demy 8vo. With frontispiece and 19 
figures. 6s net. 
" An excellent book. . . . Starting from first principles, he steadily carries the 


reader to a complete elucidation of the various formulae of projection. The manual 
traces the relations between the various projections, and points out their several 
good qualities, their defects, modes of construction, and limits of usefulness."— 
THE EDUCATIONAL TIMES. 


Advanced Lecture Notes on Light. 
By J. R. Eccres, M.A., Head Master, Gresham’s School, 
Holt. Crown 4to. 7s 6d net. 
This book has been prepared in response to requests for a more advanced course 
from some who have found the same author's LEcruRE Notes on Licur of service. 


Though the method adopted is, in the main, similar, the present volume approximates 
more to a text-book. 


Recent Discoveries in Inorganic 
Chemistry. 


By J. Hart-Smitu, A.R.C.S., F.I.C. 
net. 


Demy 8vo. 4s 6d 


“ Every teacher has a favourite textbook which fits his teaching methods better 
than any other, but scientific textbooks grow rapidly out of date. This little book 
will obviate the difficulty ; it contains in compact and handy ferm a résumé of those 
recent discoveries which have made the regular textbook incoinplete."—TnE A.M.A. 


Botany. 
A Textbook for Senior Students. By D. Tuopav, M.A., 
Lecturer in Physiological Botany, University of Manchester. 
Revised and enlarged edition. Crown 8vo. With 230 
text-figures. 7s 6d net. 
* It is a pleasure to be able to recommend an introductory book on botany.... The 


illustrations are excellent and thc general style of the book is of the quality to be 
expected from the Cambridge Press."—TuE GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE 
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A complete Educational Catalogue will be sent on request 


FETTER LANE, LONDON, E.C. 4. 
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LITERARY SECTION. 


BOOKS AND THE MAN. 


School Celebrations. 


Under various designations, such as “ The Dramatic 
Teaching of History," ''School Plays," etc., there is 
going forward an attempt to enlist in the service of 
instruction the child's talent for make-believe. In a 
book lately written by Dr. F. H. Hayward and Mr. 
Arnold Freeman, which is published by P. S. King and 
Son at 10s. 6d. net, with the title “ The Spiritual Foun- 
dations of Reconstruction: a Plea for New Educational 
Methods," there is a definite appeal for a more extended 
use of school liturgies, to be employed in conveying 
those deeper impressions which are the true basis of 
education. The book is provocative, and is probably 
intended to be so, for Dr. Hayward might adopt the 
claim made by Socrates that he was a kind of gadfly 
performing the useful and necessary function of rousing 
the community to think. Certainly I find all Dr. 
Hayward's writings an excellent cure for lethargv of 
mind. That is my first reason for urging all teachers 
and parents to read this book. The second is that it is 
well worth reading for the sake of the big view which it 
presents of educational possibilities and its shrewd— 
occasionally shrewish—criticism of existing practices 
and aims. 


The principle of the book, stated by the authors 
themselves, “ in its bleakest and most absolute form,” is 
that the class teaching of the Bible, literature, music, 
history, and certain other subjects should be largely 
abolished in favour of a liturgical ceremonial, or cele- 
brational treatment. These subjects are not so much 
to be “learned " as “imbibed.” Excellent counsel ! 
but note what it involves. To begin with we must 
cease to examine pupils in these branches. You might 
as well ask them to rcgurgitate the food which they ate 
last week as to reproduce knowledge that they have 
“imbibed.” We should have to abolish the whole 
scheme of examinations as we now know them. It 
would be an excellent thing, but Dr. Hayward must not 
feel aggrieved if its accomplishment is delayed. 


Further, weshallrequireat least a new breed of teachers, 
if not of Englishmen. The fact is that we are poor hands 
at celebrations. The paralysing self-consciousness of 
the average Briton is the main reason why our chief 
orators are of Celtic origin and our leading actors Semitic. 
We are shamefaced in our public worship and we blush 
at the thought of giving the rein to our emotions. 
The average schoolboy would rather take a swishing 
than a part in Dr. Hayward’s moral dramas. It would 
be an excellent thing 1f we were less self-conscious, but 
here again Dr. Hayward must not fcel aggrieved if the 
necessary change in our national temper is delayed. 
These remarks apply to any attempt to make celebra- 
tions and liturgies, even such admirable ones as the 
authors include, universal features in our school work. 
They are not intended to disparage the excellent and 
stimulating suggestions which are scattered through 
the pages of this remarkable book. 


SILAS BIRCH. 


REVIEWS. 
Education. 
PROBLEMS OF NATIONAL EnpvucATION: by Twelve Scottish 
Educationists. (Macmillan. 12s. net.). 


Mr. John Clarke, Lecturer in Education at the University 
of Aberdeen, has got together a team of two women and ten 
men to deal with the present state of education in Scotland. 
The result is a book for the times that is meant to focus and direct 
opinion. The prefatory note by the Right Hon. Robert Munro, 
K.C., M.P., might well have been omitted, but after all it serves 
the purpose of emphasising the fact that the interest ofjthe book 
centres round the Education Act that the Secretary for Scotland 
succeeded in passing last year. The editor keeps in the back- 
ground, and allows his contributors a free hand. The separate 
chapters give clear indications that a wise correlation has been 
made at headquarters. There are occasional duplications, 
it is true, but fewer than might be expected in such a work. 
The natural man in such a case tends to begin at the beginning 
of the whole subject, instead of taking generalities for granted 
and plunging at once into his special part of the subject. As 
might have been expected, Mr. Clarke has been more successful 
with the men than with the women in this matter. We are 
surprised at the difficulty Miss Ainslie appears to experience 
in coming to her subject—The Aim and Outlook 1n the Secondary 
Education of Girls. Five pages are gone before we can honestly 
write the “here beginneth”’ of the lesson, and even so there are 
other seven used up before we really get to the '' direct con- 
sideration of the problems of secondary schools." Miss Fish 
cannot keep her studies on the Schoolmaster in Literature 
out of her treatment of the Interests of Girls in Elementary and 
Continuation Schools, but her literary references do not interfere 
with the development of her theme. 


It is true that the men, too, have their preoccupations. One 
turns with bored conscientiousness to Professor Burnet's Classics 
in School and University, knowing pretty accurately what a 
Professor of Greek will have to say on the subject. But in spite 
of himself the bored reader will have to sit up when he gets 
into the hands of Professor Burnet ; for here we have no cloistered 
pedant who knows Greek and nothing else. If all classical 
teachers were like this, there would be no need to write defences 
of the classics. But unfortunately Professor Burnet is the ex- 
ception, and Dr. A. P. Laurie in his section on Technical Education 
can write '' That love of knowledge for the sake of knowledge 
which inspired the Greek civilisation is not understood by the 
very men who have received a classical education. They do not 
see that the man of science is carrying on the tradition of Greek 
culture to-day." We wonder if Dr. Laurie had a chance of 
reading Professor Burnet's contribution, and if this passage 
is a reply to the Professor's claim that Science is only Greek 
thought made explicit. In any case we have the scientific 
attitude presented in an extremely attractive way by Professer 
Arthur Thomson, of Aberdeen. His Place and Function of Science 
is exactly what his admirers would expect from him, and it is 
hard to imagine higher praise than that. A careful reader of 
this book cannot fail to be struck by the evidence it supplies 
of the educational influence at this moment of the Professor of 
Greek at St. Andrews. His recent book on German education 
has produced a profound effect, and it is instructive to note 
how frequently and how respectfully his views are referred to 
in the volume under consideration. 


The historical aspect is admirably treated in a preliminary 
sketch—Fifty Years of Scottish Education—by Mr. MacGillivray ; 
and Local Administration is thoroughly dealt with by Mr. John 
Clark (not the editor, whose name ends with an e). There is a 
curious contrast between the treatment of Physical Interests, 
by Sir Leslie Mackenzie, and of Moral and Religious Elements 
in the School, by Dr. John Strong. Sir Leslie seems to have all 
the advantages, for he deals with a rapidly developing subject 
on which legislation has been particularly active, while Dr. 
Strong has to content himself with a theme that is worn thread- 
bare and that at its best does not lend itself to sprightly treat- 
ment. Dr. Morgan treats with his usual sober enthusiasm the 
Social Aspects of Education, a subject on which he has made 
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himself an authority, Mr. Malloch is on his own ground when 
he deals with Teaching as a Profession. The jaded reader rubs 
his eyes when they tell him that “ It is indisputable that in 
comparison with other professions, teaching has, in recent days, 
secured, as fay as the standard of geneval education goes, a higher 
quality of recruit than, say, law or medicine." We hope 
it is indisputable : at any rate it is not our business to dispute it. 
Professor Grierson's chapter on the Scottish Universities is written 
in a particularly happy vein. He introduces the personal 
element in the most charming and yet convincing way. South 
of the Tweed we need just such a sympathetic and at the same 
time critical exposition. We are interested to learn that the 
pass M.A. in Scotland is being discredited among students 
because of the fall in its value ‘‘ as a recognised qualification 
for the teaching profession in Scotland.” 


Evidently the teachers of Scotland are not at all enamoured 
of the present set of examinations for which they have to prepare, 
and it is worth our while on this side of the border to learn the 
pros and cons of “ qualifying,” ' supplementary," ''inter- 
mediate," and (surely most unjustifiable name of all) '' post- 
intermediate " courses. Mr. Clarke has deserved well of the 
profession in supplying us with this valuable mine of information 
and opinion on matters that are of moment in England as well 
as in Scotland. 


MODERN EDUCATION IN EUROPE AND THE ORIENT: by David 
E. Cloyd. (The Macmillan Co. 7s. 6d. net.) 


Professor Clovd has set out in this book to give '' a simple, 
clear, and comprehensive statement ” of what various countries 
' are doing through their educational systems to better society.” 
The countries selected are England, Scotland, France, Germany, 
Switzerland, Holland, Denmark, Norway, Sweden, Japan, 
and China. The aim is not over ambitious, as the author has in 
view the '' normal school and college student '" ; and he may 
fairly claim to have succeeded in attaining it. But I am a little 
puzzled that a book bearing the date 1917 should only now reach 
the reviewer. It is particularly unfortunate that the book 
should stop short just before the two important Education 
Acts that have so greatly modified the educational position in 
England and in Scotland as to render of only historical interest 
the presentation here given. The book is well documented 
throughout, but it is curious that so few Americans seem to 
come across Sir Cyril Jackson's Outlines of Education in England, 
which contains just the sort of things our transatlantic visitors 
want to know. Many Scots readers, not to speak of training 
college students in America, will be puzzled by the reference 
on page 65 to '' the five universities," and Scotsmen will certainly 
rub their eyes when they read on page 89 that '' no religious 
subjects are taught in the public schools.” 


A useful feature in the book is the introductory section in 
each chapter dealing with the government of the country under 
discussion. The author wisely takes it for granted that the 
ordinary college student needs guidance in this matter, and the 
information he supplies is just sufficient for the purpose.  Pro- 
fessor Cloyd has a keen eye for picturesque detail, as is seen 
for example in his note on the connection in China between the 
suffrage and the smoking of opium. The proof-reading has not 
been all that could be desired, as witness the use of the term 
colonial on page 194. As a class-book the volume should be 
exceedingly useful. 


[i 


J.A. 


SUGGESTIONS OF MODERN SCIENCE CONCERNING EDUCATION: 
by Jennings, Watson, Meyer, and Thomas. (Macmillan Co. 
5s. 6d. net.) 


The four lectures that make up this book appear to have been 
given in the evening to audiences arranged for by the Joint 
Committee on Education. The only information we receive 
about this committee is that '' Its work is threefold : to secure 
publicity for educational topics, to encourage school visiting 
based on recent school survevs and a study of experimental 
schools, and to seck what new light on the subject might be ob- 
tained from modern science." American mothers of an enlightened 
brand want to know a great many things, among them 
‘why, during the years when life is largely sensation, do we 
screw our children into desks five hours a day ; if variety of 
type is desirable, why strive for uniformity; if surplus energy 
is necessary to further evolution, why not conserve that wonderful 
superabundant vitality of childhood ?" In this enquiring 
turn of mind the committee have turned over these questions 
to scientific men, and the book before us is the result. Three 


of the authors are professors at John Hopkins University 
the fourth hailing from the University of Chicago. We must 
treat their evidence with respect, even though they make no 
pretence to be educational experts. 


Professor Jennings describes himself as '' a zoologist, a general 
biologist," and plunges at once into the biological aspect of 
child-life. What astounds him is the diversity in the funda- 
mental make-up of children, and the amazing variety of type 
that nature has put into the collection. By calculation about 
the interaction of 24 strings, regarding which he is far from clear 
in his exposition, he shows what an enormous number of possi- 
bilities are bound up in every new human being, and from this 
works out certain reasons for optimism on the part of teachers 
and parents. He has a great deal to say in a delightfully 
interesting way about the “ blights” from which children 
have to be protected, and in the process he takes occasion to 
upset some of the most cherished opinions we had formed about 
the causes of “ colds,” and about the functions of carbonic 
acid gas. Ventilation as explained in our ordinary text-books 
appears to be all wrong. Those of us who prefer stuffiness to 
chilly draughts will have to look elsewhere for arguments to 
support our position ; but in any case we get the comfort of 
learning that cooling down the body beyond a certain tempera- 
ture renders us peculiarly liable to certain blights. Were it 
not for the authority that surrounds the professor in one of the 
best of America's universities, we might well doubt the views 
here set forth, but though they are new and in contradiction to 
much that we lcarnt at school, they hold together very well, 
and certainly do give the reader a degree of comfort. In par- 
ticular, the doctrine of attention to the various physiological 
functions is a very attractive one. 


When Professor Watson gets his turn he deals with Practical 
and Theoretical Problems in Instinct and Habits in a way that 
carries conviction. In his laboratory he has made a special 
study of babies, practically from their birth. He reassures us 
to start with by telling us that “ the human infant is not the 
hothouse plant that it is supposed to be," and that among the 
hundreds of newborn infants experimented upon at Hopkins 
there has never been the slightest accident, nor have the 
babies suffered the slightest ill-health from the continued 
observations. He reduces the emotional reactions of babies 
at this stage to three: Fear, Rage, and Joy or Love. The 
treatment is intensely interesting for both parents and teachers, 
and his results are full of suggestion. Professor Watson quickens 
the conscience of all who have to deal with very young children, 
but he does his best also to stir the conscience of those who have 
the appointment of teachers for this class of pupil. Infants’ 
mistresses will highly approve of this part of the lecture. The 
laws of habit formation are analysed so as to appeal to the 
practical teacher in a way that they hitherto failed to do. Pro- 
fessor James's conclusions are flatly denied, and great hopes 
are held out to middle-aged habit-formers. The attachment 
and detachment of emotional stimulus is excecdingly well 
managed. 


Dr. Meyer is very effective in his treatment of Mental and 
Moral Health in a Constructive School Program. He regards 
the topic of Psychology as being ''the function and activity 
of the unified organism " ; he emphasises the total behaviour 
of the individual, and works out his views in his plan of a life- 
chart. Like his fellow contributors, he is doubtful about the 
existence of ' the normal child," and ingeniously gets out of 
the difficulties of the position by acknowledging '' many standards 
of normality.” Though his speciality appears to be abnormality, 
he has enough sympathy with the teacher of normal children 
to plead for his better recognition by society. 


Professor Thomas concludes the series with a fascinating 
study of the primary-group norms in present day society, and 
their influence on the educational svstem. He makes out an 
excellent case for the view that we have now rcached a stage in 
social development at which the change of the group-norm can 
be acconiplished much more rapidly than at any previous time, 
and that this facility of change is increasing at a higher rate 
than ever before. We are thrown back to Walter Bagchot's 
'" cake of custom," but supplied with a much more effective 
way of breaking that crust when the necds of society demand it. 
The reversal of all our ordinary ways of looking at things is 
indicated by the staggering statement : ' We must first under- 
stand the past from the present." Most of us have bcen, in 
our history lessons, teaching just the opposite. Yet Professor 
Thomas shows good ground for the faith that is in him. However 
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MESSRS. J. M. DENT & SONS publish DR. 
KICHARD WILSON'S three charming reading books, 
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Each2s. 3d. Coloured plates and other illustrations 


Coronata. 


Poems in Rhyme and Rhythm. Large Type, 
New Copyright Poems, including a few on the war. 


Educational N^ws.—'' Dr. Wilson has a wonderful 
faculty for choosing just what is certain to arrest 
and inspire young readers.' 


Storyteller's Hall. 


A Book of purely Literary Reading for Standard 
IV or V. Folk Lore, Fables, etc. 


Journal of  Education.—'' We | can unreservedly 
praise this collection of stories and legends told by 
Dr. Wilson." 


Treasure Trove. | | 


A Book of Literary Selections for Standards VI and 
VII, Central Schools, and Adult Classes. 


Scottish Class Teachers.—'' The Editor has done | 
his share of the work as excellently as the Publishers 
have done theirs.” | 
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much the reader may be disconcerted by these ncw points of 
view, he cannot but agree that the committee were, as they say, 
“in duty bound to share with all parents and teachers the 
remarkable papers written in response to their need.” 


J.A. 


English. 


‘ALL CLEAR”: A BooK OF VERSE COMMEMORATIVE OF THE 
GREAT PEACE: by John Oxenham. (Methuen and Co., 
Ltd. Is. 3d. net.) 


A school-boy recently made the naive statement that England 
has no poets to-day. A perusal of the volume before us leads us 
almost to the same conclusion. The contents consist of '' All 
Clear ” in eight cantos, and '' The Book of Praise ” in fourteen 
.cantos. Those who like jingling lines with a strong pious flavour 
will here find full measure. The author has a ready gift of verse- 
making. Yet of real poetry and genuine lyrics we find but little, 
in spite of Mr. Oxenham's strenuous efforts in roman type and 
in italics. Here and there we find an obvious imitation of some 
of the greater poets, as in the line : 


The murmurous hum of homing bees, 
though this is spoiled by the next line: 
All tireless in their sweet (1) activities ; 


but generally what is meant to be a joyous Te Deum is at the 
ordinary levelofa Revivalist Hymn. Most of the poet's ideas and 
methods are ordinary and conventional. Thus nectar is of course 
‘‘ quaffed," spring is youthful and virginal, summer is matronly, 
autumn is ripe and mature, kine browse, shepherds have a 
patriarchal look, the lambs frisk, the calves gambol, and of course 
the idyllic day ends in the “gloaming.” When these well-worn 
ideas are exhausted the author rushes easily and glibly into 
verbose paraphrase of Bible and Prayer Book extract. Words 
indeed he neverlacks. He will coin you a new one on every page. 
Yet we are at a loss tc know why “ birthing ” is preferred to 
“birth,” '' blent " to '' blended." We might also ask for the 
meaning of '' time and everness," and of “ zons of eternity," 
while when we bump into words like “ omnific ” and '' vociferent'' 
we feel that the writer is indeed in the toils of his own'' rhythmic- 
jingling chains." 
FELIX. 


MACMILLAN’S POCKET CLASSICS. 
(1) DIıcKENS’ OLIVER TWIST : edited by F. W. Pine. (ls. 6d. net) 
(2) SHERIDAN’S PLAYs : edited by Will D. Howe. (ls. 6d. net.) 


(3) ENcGLIsH Essays: edited by David T. Pottinger. (ls. 6d. 
net.) 


These are very attractive well-bound little editions of English 
Classics edited by Americans for American schools and colleges. 
The full list of this series is long and comprehensive, and includes 
representatives of the best English and American authors. 
The handy well-bound little volumes should find a ready welcome 
in English as well as American schools. 


X. 


Some Books on Modern Languages. 


A. Hamilton Thompson: Lesage's TURCARET. 6s. net. 
A. Tilley : Regnard's LE JOUEUR. 4s. net. 
A. Tilley : Selections from SAINTE-BEUVE. 6s. net. 


A. Wilson-Green : Jésseraud’s LA VIE NOMADE ET LES ROUTES 
D'ANGLETERRE AU XIVe SIECLE. 


S. H. Moore: Balzac’s LE COLONEL CHABERT (Cambridge 
University Press). 


Cambridge here presents us with some delightful texts, well 
printed on good paper. They are provided with competent 
introductions and sufficient notes. The last two have vocabu- 
laries in which each noun is preceded by the definite article, if 
the noun begins with a consonant, the indefinite if a vowel, — 
a far better way of teaching gender than the usual s.m., s.f. 


The spelling of Le Joueur has been modernised. This is 
necessary for learners, whom anything strange, such as an 
archaic spelling or verse form, frightens into thinking a text 


much harder than it really is. It has thc obvious disadvantage 
that it misses the opportunity of teaching that spelling has been 
reformed in the past, and—might be reformed again. Thus 
it indirectly strengthens the superstitious faith in the divine 
right of orthography. A specimen page in the original manner 
would serve as a corrective. 


We do not know whether it would have been justifiable to 
re-paragraph Sainte-Beuve. Some of the paragraphs run to 
more than a page and a half. We wonder how many texts have 
gained an undeserved reputation for heaviness owing to the 
discouraging effect of these '' tombstones.” 


Mr. Wilson-Green and Mr. Moore have prepared some exer- 
cises which are '' direct " in the sense that they are in French, 
but hardly suggest the product of experienced Direct Method 
teachers, because some of them are so hard. 


We should not anticipate a very lively response, from any 
but an exceptionally gifted class, to instructions like the 
following :— 


Definissez: néophyte, insouciamment. 


Distinguez un mémoire, une mémoire ; un royaume, un domaine ; 
une requête, une demande. 


Commentez les proverbes: A chacun son métier; on me se 
jette pas dans l'eau de peur de la pluie. 


In any case the feeling is growing up that it is better to 
confine all Bearbeitung of a linguistic character to special lingu- 
istic readers, as this kind of work is inclined to damp literary 
ardour. We make an exception of course in favour 
of questionnaires and free compositions on the subject matter. 


D. L. Buffum: STORIES FROM Barzac (Henry Holt and Company. 
Bell and Sons, 4s. 6d .). 


The stories are Le Colonel Chabert, Gobsech, La Maison du 
Chat qui Pelote, Pierre Grasson, La Bourse. 


In the vocabulary the editor has noted here and there a fact 
of pronunciation. We are grateful for this, but hope the time 
is not distant when every vocabulary will have a phonetic 
transcription of every word. 


We were rather surprised to find in the preface the expression’ 
“ The substitution (sic) of the older dizresis by (sic) the modern 
grave accent." Is this an Americanism? An interesting fact 
for anyone studying the development of new locutions is the 
fact that Mr. H. E. Palmer in his ‘‘ 100 Substitution Tables ” 
speaks of “substituting words by others of the same gramma- 
tical family." 


W. H. Hudson: Victor Huco AND His Poetry (Harrap). 


The really beautiful, jet-black print makes a most delightful 
setting for the large selections of Hugo's verse of which this 


. book is chiefly composed. 


ALMANACH HACHETTE, PETITE ENCYCLOPEDIE POPULAIRE DE 
LA VIE PRATIQUE. (Hachette et Cic.). 


Might prove very useful as a basis for conversations in French, 
as it is full of pictures, advertisements and texts on every cone 
ceivable subject, even including the war. 


MODERN LANGUAGE REVIEW: January, 1919. 


Full of fascinating philological matter. But the only modern 
language article is an admirable list of German war-words with 
their meanings. 


MODERN LANGUAGE TEACHING: February and March numbers, 
1919. 


Both contain many interesting articles. The March number 
has an interesting suggestion for the adoption of a simplified 
French spelling in beginners’ texts instead of a phonetic script. 


F. A. Hedgcock and Henri Luguet : A MATRICULATION FRENCH 
FREE COMPOSITION. (Bell and Sons, 2s. 6d.). 

We do not deny that examinations are necessary; we will 
not even call them necessary evils. For all that we do not think 
any teacher should be so obsessed with the thought of them 
as to call a book by such a horrid name. 


(Continued on*page 280.) 
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TEACHERS REGISTRATION COUNCIL. 


REPRESENTATIVE OF THE TEACHING PROFESSION. 


(Constituted by Order in Council, 29th February, 1912.) 


OFFICIAL LIST 


OF 


REGISTERED TEACHERS 


The Statutory duty of the Council is to frame and keep a Register of Teachers, 
and a list of those registered under the conditions prescribed by the Council will be 
published from time to time. The first list was issued in 1917, and the second one is 


now in course of preparation. 


In addition to its statutory duty, the Council has acted in co-operation with the 


Board of Education in many important matters affecting the interests of Teachers. 


Up to and including the 2nd of July, 1919, the number of applications 
for admission to the Register was 28,441. All qualified Teachers who have not 


already registered should write at once to :— 


THE SECRETARY, 
TEACHERS REGISTRATION COUNCIL, 
47, BEDFORD SQUARE, 


LONDON, W.C. 1. 
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The book is carefully prepared,—a reading piece, notes in 
French, questionnaire, sentences for translation from English 
into French, and lastly “ sujets à développer." 


Whether this will result in good free composition can only 
be decided by those who have tried the method. It is certainly 
worth trying. And for those who wish to make the experiment 
we recommend this very thoughtful book. But we are inclined 
to think that most learners will prove themselves tortoises 
attempting thc flight of eagles. Is it not better to ensure that 
our pupils can write fluently in ordinary simple French, and to 
leave the cultivation of a literary stvle, by imitation of fine 
writers, to the spontaneous efforts of those who discover a 
special bent for it ? 


F. V. Massard : FRENCH EXERCISES. (Rivingtons, 2s. 6d .). 


These exercises are largely on “ Direct " lines. The fact that 
the title convevs no indication of this fact speaks well for the 
publishers’ confidence in the prevalence of progressive methods. 


Danicl Jones: EXAMINATION PAPERS IN PHONETICS. 
University Press, 2s. 6d. net). 


(Oxford 


A set of papers set for various examinations at different 
Universities. 


Mathematics. 


THE ANALYTICAL GEOMETRY OF THE STRAIGHT LINE AND THE 
CiRCLE: by John Milne, M.A. (G. Bell and Sons, Ltd. 
5s.) 


This book is meant to be introductory to the more forma! study 
of analytical geometry, and contains a full treatment of the 
straight line and the circle, with copious examples for practice. 
The author has made a successful attempt to show that the 
subject really deals with geometry ; a fact which the abstruse 
analytical methods of the more advanced treatises is apt to 
disguise. To this end geometrical and graphical illustrations 
appear on nearly every page. We think in many cases the 
advantage would be increased if the drawings had been made to 
larger scale. Very numerous worked examples are included and 
with the true teacher’s instinct the author approaches, many 
general theorems with simple preliminary numerical 
illustrations. All this is excellent and perhaps necessary for 
beginners, but sometimes amid the maze of illustrative and 
explanatory matter we sigh for the simple beauty and terse 
statement of some of the older books, such as Charles Smith’s 
'" Conics." It may be that the necessity for such a wealth of 
expository matter as Mr. Milne gives us arises from the mistake 
of attempting to teach the subject too soon in the school life of 
the average pupil. 


Yet the book generally can be recommended. The treatment 
of pencils of lines, systems of circles, radical axes, and poles and 
polars is able and comprehensive. In the earlier part it is some- 
what strange to find the perpendicular distance of a point from 
a line treated before the perpendicular form of the equation toa 
line, while throughout we find but little use made of the artifice 
of ‘‘ changing axes." But these are details in a successful book. 


S. RULE. 


Science. 


THE KINGSWAY SERIES. 


THE BooK OF NATURE STORIES: by Joan Kennedy. 


(Evans 
Bros. Ltd.) 


The stories in this volume are arranged in three parts to 
correspond with the lessons in “ The Teacher's Book of Nature 
Study ” issued by the same publishers. Miss Kennedy has an 
attractive style and has compiled some fascinating nature 
stories. We presume that she intends the stories to be read or 
to be told by the teacher, since the language is somewhat difficult 
for children's reading. The vague subject of Nature Study is 
approached from many sides in the course of over one hundred 
stories. The enthusiastic teacher should find this book a very 
real help. 


X. 


General. 
THE IMPERIAL STUDIES SERIES. 


THE SEA COMMONWEALTH AND OTHER PAPERS: edited by A. P. 
NEWTON. (J. M. Dent and Sons, Ltd. 3s. 6d. net.) 


The six papers contained in this book were originally delivered 
as lectures in an Imperial Studies course at King’s College, 
I.ondon, during the session 1917-18. 


Though already, with the passing of the war, a little behind date, 
all the essays bear the stamp of authority and expert knowledge. 
Sir Julian Corbett deais with our Empire as the Sea Common- 
wealth and indicates the importance and the difficulty of the 
Mastery of the Seas for us. He seems, however, somewhat 
unnecessarily lugubrious over the possibility of restricted Free 
Trade and the partial closing of the Open Door. In an essay on 
the French Colonies Professor Paul Mantoux proves convincingly 
that France is a successful colonising power, while the Colonial 
aspirations of Germany are ably dealt with by J. E. Mackenzie 
in a paper written shortly before his death. For the rest we 
have Professor Pollard on the Monroe Doctrine, Sir Harry 
Johnstone on the Development of Africa, and Basil Thomson on 
the Problems of the Pacific. All the essavs will provoke thought 
and discussion, and the whole Imperial Studies Series deserves to 
be better known, Its books can be recommended to all who are 
interested in the larger Imperial Politics. 


FELIX. 


THE KINGSWAY SERIES. 


1,000 QUESTIONS IN GENERAL KNOWLEDGE: by Henry Smith. 
(Evans Bros., Ltd). 


We are at a loss to understand the purpose of this volume. 
We presume it is intended for teachers, but we refuse to believe 
that the compiler wishes to encourage the class teacher in the 
blatant and unpardonable hypocrisy of dealing out these 
“posers " to unsuspecting pupils who do not know that the 
teacher possesses the '" Answer Book." This is to reduce know- 
ledge to the inerest tit-bits and teaching to the mightiest humbug 
Surely, surely, Mr. Smith himself does not pretend to be an 
authority on the '' fifty specific branches of knowledge "' treated 
in the book. A glance at tlie Questions and Answers themselves 
will convince readers of the superficial nature of the book in 
general. Out of a thousand we have space for but a few. 


What are the gases of which air is compcsed ? 

What is meant by the Hinckes Bird's methcd of ventilation ? 
What is meant by L.B.W., a “ Yorker," '' Stonewalling ? ” 
How far is the sun from us ? 


Suppose the forests of the Amazon cut down: what effect 
would this have on the climate of the region ? 


Why does a dog turn round before it lies down ? 
What happens to a ship when she is relieved of her cargo ? 


When selecting a garment, what points should be borne in 
mind ? 


What do you know of the Black Rod ? 


Name any dangerous practices often followed by people in 
the street. 


The '' answers ” are a similar medley of trite generalities and 
superficialities. Thus to the question " Why are pillar boxes 
painted red ?" the answer is “ So that they may be easily 
seen." We might ask the author how the colour would help a 
searcher on a dark night. 


X. 


A PENSIONS GUIDE. 


Teachers and others who have not the leisure necessarv to 
obtain a complete master of the terms of the Superannuation 
Act, with its Statutory Rules and Orders, cannot do better than 
obtain a copy of an excellent pamphlet which has latelv been 
published by Messrs. Evans Bros., Montague House, Russell 
Square, London, W.C. 1., at the modest price of Is, or post tree 
Is. 2d. The author is Mr. E. H. Allen, Editor of The Teachers’ 
World, and in his exposition of the new Act Mr. Allen brings to 
the task a rare ability in clear statement, fortified by an intimate 
knowledge of the Hules, based on official information. A 
valuable feature of the book is a section containing question: 
on points of difficulty, with the correct answers. 
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HARBUTT'S 


NOV-LART. 


The Art of Stencil Picture Making. 


A FASCINATING AND EASY PASTIME FOR ALL. 


Make your own Birthday Cards, Christmas Cards, Calendars 
and other items for which all sorts of uses may be found. 


NOV-LART pictures fetch good prices at Bazaars and 
Sales of Work. 


HARBUTT’S PLASTICINE, LTD., 203, Bathampton, Bath. 
London Showroom : 56, Ludgate Hill, E.C. 4. 


SAVE 50 per cent. OF YOUR TIME 


by o ordering your NEW BOOKS through Mr. John Davis, who can 
ys secure good second-hand copies of publications which are 
out ot stock at the Publishers. 


EXTRACT FROM LETTER DATED OCTOBER, 1918 :—'' I am preparing a further order for 
you as I am well pleased with pu past efforts to secure for me what ] 
wanted, and with your invariable courtesy.” 


MR. JOHN DAVIS (Successor to Mr. Thomas Laurie), 
13, PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, E.C. 4. 


BOOKS “imig, sna Ali emer Sunjets. d 
—— — Second Hand and New 


BOOKS SENT ON APPROVAL. 


Catalogues Free. State Wants. Books Bought. 
W. & G. FOYLE, 121/125, Oharing Cross Rd, London, W.C. 2. 


SECOND-HAND SCHOOL BOOKS. 


Please write for Catalogue to 


GEORGE OVER, 


EDUCATIONAL BOOKSELLER, RUGBY. 


DALCROZE EURHYTHMICS CLASSES 


to suit the convenience of Teachers are held in the LONDON DISTRICT and 
in BINGLEY; BIRKENHEAD, BOURNEMOUTH, BRIGHTON, BRISTOL, 
DURHAM, EDINBURGH, HULL, KETTERING, LÉEDS, LITTLEBOROUGH, 
LIVERPOOL, MANCHESTER, NEWCASTLE- ON -TYNE, NORTHAMPTON, 
OLDHAM, OXFORD, PORTSMOUTH, READING, SHEFFIELD, SOUTH: 

AMPTO SOUTHEND- ON-SEA, ‘SUNDERLAND, TAUNTON, and 
TUNBRIDGE WELLS. Details on application to— 


The DALCROZE SCHOOL OF We LTD., 
23, Store Street, London, W.C. 1 


THE 


NATIONAL SOCIETY OF ART MASTERS 


Patron: His Most Gracious MAIESTY THE KING. 


— em cnra ucl E 


SCHOOL DRAWING CERTIFICATE FOR TEACHERS IN 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 


The Examinations are held in May. Entries close on March 24th. 


EXAMINATIONS IN DRAWING FOR SECONDARY AND OTHER 
SCHOOLS. 
The Examinations arc held in June. Entries close May 10th. 


INTERNAL EXAMINATIONS IN SCHOOLS OF ART AND ART 
CLASSES. 


Dates are arranged to suit individual Schools. 


Copies of these schemes and forms of application may be obtained on 
application to the Secretary, 


ALFRED SHUTTLEWORTH, A.R.C.A., 


45, Bedford Row, London, W.C. 1. 


THE GREAT GAS SAVER. 
The ‘ WIFESJOIE' One Ring Gas Cooker 


Will positively 
REDUCE Your 
Gas Consump- 
tion apart from 
its enhanced, 
service. 
BAKES, BOILS, 
ROASTS, 
GRILLS, 
and TOASTS to 
PERFECTION, 
and supplies Hot 
Water for the 
Bath and other 
Domestic re- 
quirements sim- 
ultaneously, with 
a gas consump- 
tion of 35 feet 
per hour = an 
average cost of 
2d. 


Demonstrations Daily 


Full particulars on ap- 
plication to Deft. 41. 


LONDON WARMING & VENTILATING CO. LTD., 
20, Newman Street, Oxford Street, London, W.1. 
Makers of the well-known *‘ Kooksjoie '" Range. 


THE FRIENDS? 
PROVIDENT INSTITUTION 


for Mutual Life Assurance 
HEAD OFFICE: BRADFORD, YORKS 


The Institution having made a special 
study of Educational requirements, offers 
advantageous Policies for men and women, 
— ———— which include 


POLICIES COMBINING LIFE ASSURANCE 
AND CAPITAL ON RETIREMENT. 


PENSION SCHEMES ror SCHOOL STAFFS. 


POLICIES FOR PROVIDING FOR THE 
COST or rue EDUCATION or 
: x CHILDREN s g 


Write for particulars of ee of these 
(giving date of birth) to 


THE LONDON MANAGER 


Friends’ Provident Institution 
17 Gracechurch St., London, E.C.3 
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PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


ALLEN AND UNWIN. 


China and the League of Nations: by V. K. Wellington Koo, 
Ph.D., and Cheng-Ting T. Wang, M.A. 3d. net. 

China's Position in International Finance. 3d. net. 

Brightest England and the Way In: by Henry Cecil and Others. 
Is. net. 


BAILLIERE, TINDALL AND Co. 


The Care of the Nose and Throat: by W. Stuart-Low, F.R.C.S. 
3s. 6d. net. 
G. BELL AND SONS. 


Analytical Geometry of the Straight Line and the Circle: by 
John Milne, M.A. 5s. 

A Source Book of Australian History: compiled by 
Gwendoline H. Swinburne, M.A. 5s. net. 

A Short History of French Literature: by William Henry Hudson, 
with a Memoir of the author, by A. A. Jack, M.A., LL.M. 
6s. 


BLACKIE AND SON. 


La Route de Varennes, from Michelet’s Histoire de France. 9d. 

Le Francais à la Première Croisade, from Michelet. 9d. 

A Book of English History for Children, Part I: by Lilias Milroy 
and Elizabeth M. Browne. 2s. 6d. net. 

A New Grammar Book: by Agnes Catnach, B.A. 2s. 6d. 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS. 


Advanced Lecture Notes on Light: by J. R. Eccles, M.A. 
7s. 6d. net. 
CASSELL AND Co. 


The Undying Fire: by H. G. Wells. 6s. net. 
The School Gardener: by J. Norris. 2s. 


CAXTON PRESS, OSWESTRY. 
Calendar of the University of Wales, 1918-19. 


CONSTABLE AND Co. 


Constables’ Organised French Serics.—Elementary Reader I, 
“La Belle aux Chebeux d'Or": par Madame d'Aulnov, 
ed. by E. C. Kittson, B.A. Is. net. Intermediate Reader I, 
“Croisilles,” : par Alfred de Musset, cd. by B. L. Templeton, 
M.A. Ils. net. 


J. M. DENT AND Sons. 
A Rapid Italian Course : by Walter Ripman. 4s. net. 


GINN AND Co. 


World War Issues and Ideals : by M. E. Spears and W. B. Norris. 
6s. 6d. net. 

Principles of Political Economy : by T. N. Carver. 8s. 6d. net. 

Collar and Daniel!s First Year Latin: Revised by 
Thornton Jenkins. 5s. net. 

Resources and Industries of the United States : by Eliz. F. Fisher. 
3s. 9d. net. | 

Le Francais pour Tous: by Noélea Dubrule. 4s. net. 


CHAS. GRIFFIN AND Co., LTD. 


A Manual of Trigonometry : by Richard C. Buck. Fifth Edition, 
revised. 3s. 6d. net. 


GEORGE G. HARRAP AND Co. 


Harrap's Bilingual Series.—''Immensec'' : by Theodore W. Storm, 
translated by C. W. Bell, M.A. Is. 6d. net. 

Spanish Commercial Correspondence: by A. F. Whittem and 
Manuel J. Andrade. 3s. 6d. net. 

The Measurement of Intelligence : by Lewis M. Terman, with 
an Introduction bv Prof. J; J. Findlay. 6s. net. 

Educating by Story Telling: by Katherine Dunlop Cather. 
7s. 6d. nct. 

A School Grammar of Present Day French: by J. E. Mansion. 
3s. 6d. net. 


HEADLEY Bnos. 


War and the Creative Impulse : by Max Plowman. 2s. net. 

Militarism in Education : by J. Langdon-Davies. 2s. 6d. paper ; 
3s. 6d. cloth, net. 

Essays in Common Sense Philosophy: by C. E. N. Joad. 
8s. 6d. net. 


D. C. HEATH AND Co. 


The Arden Shakespeare : Henry the Fourth, 2nd Part : ed. by 
L. Winstanley. 2s. 6d. net. 


WILLIAM HEINEMANN. 


Psychology and Parenthood: by H. Addington Bruce. 7s. 6d. 
net. 
KEGAN PAUL. 


Colloquial Spanish: by Wm. R. Patterson. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON PRESS—HODDER AND STOUGHTON. 


New Regional Geography: The Britsh Isles : by Leonard Brooks. 
2s. 6d. 
MACMILLAN AND Co. 


Pocket Classics.—Oliver Twist. Is. 6d. net. 


JOHN MURRAY. 


Heredity: By J. Arthur Thomson. 15s. net. 
The Safety of the Nation: by Ian D. Colver. 6s. net. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS. 
The Oxford Geographies.—Physiographical Introduction to 


Geography : by A. J. Herbertson. 2s. 
The Talisman : by Sir Walter Scott : ed. by C. B. Wheeler, M.A. 
3 


S. 
Ruy Blas : by Victor Hugo : ed. by H. L. Hutton. 3s. 6d. net. 


GEORGE PHILIP AND SON. 


Transport : The Magic Carpet of Industry: by J. P. Griffiths. 
2s. 6d. 


THE PILGRIM PRESS. 


The Training of Leaders of Religious Education: by 
G. Hamilton Archibald. Is. net. 


FLEMING H. REVELL Co. (CHICAGO AND New York). 
Songs from a Watch Tower: by Richard Hayes McCartney. 


MESSRS. SIDGWICK AND JACKSON. 


The Young Wage-Earner: Essays and Reports: ed. by 
J. J. Findlay with the Committee of the Uplands Association. 
3s. 6d. net. 


SKEFFINGTON AND Son, LTD. 


Parliament and the Taxpayer: by G. H. Davenport, M.A. ; 
with a preface by the Rt. Hon. Herbert Samuel. 6s. net. 


STUDENT CHRISTIAN MOVEMENT. 


Some Christian Ideals in the Teaching Profession: by 
Agnes S. Paul, M.A. 3s. net. 


WILLIAMS AND NORGATE. 
Problems of Life : by the Rev. R. J. Campbell. 7s. net. 


EFFINGHAM WILSON. 


Income Tax: How to Avoid Overcharges and Obtain Repay- 
ments: by A. D. Macmillan. 2s. 6d. net. 


— 


Messrs. Black are issuing a volume, Spas and Health Resorts o 
the British Isles, by Dr. T. D. Luke, M.D., F.R.C.S., which will 
show that the British Isles possesses almost every natural, 
scientific, curative, or artificial aid to restorative treatment that 
can be had in any part of the world. 

Messrs. A. and C. Black are adding to their Beautiful Europe 
Series two new volumes, The Lake of Geneva and The Lake of 
Lucerne, both written by J. E. Morris, B.A., and illustrated bv 
J. Hardwicke Lewis. To their Water Colour Series they are also 
adding Galloway, by James Faed, Jun. 

Golf and Bowling are both represented among Messrs. Black’s 
new publications this month, The Swing in Golf, by a well-known 
player who signs himself as A. Q., and a new edition of The 
Complete Bowley, by J. A. Manson, containing the amended 
laws of the game adopted this season. 
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The Educational & Scholastic Bureau, 


SICILIAN HOUSE, 
SOUTHAMPTON ROW, LONDON, W.C. 1. — 


Scholastic Agents to numerous members of the Private 
Schools Association. 
INTRODUOTION OF PUPILS. ASSISTANT MASTERS 


AND MISTRESSES. 


VISITING PROFESSORS. TUTORS. 
GOVERNESSES. 


TRANSFER OF SCHOOLS. SCHOOL PARTNERSHIPS. 
INSURANCES arranged for SCHOOLS covering ali RISKS. 
SCHOOL ADVERTISING. 


The Instructions of Principals of PRIVATE SCHOOLS will receive 
prompt and careful attention 


MATRONS. 


| 
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& SONS” LIM/TED 
PETTY CURY 
A Cambridge 


BUYand SELL Secondhand and 
College Text Books, English 
and foreign. Enguiries for 
Books wanted and ens 
of Books for Sale are 
invited. 
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MEDICAL PRELIMINARY EXAMINATIONS. 


THE 


: UNIVERSITY EXAMINATION 
POSTAL INSTITUTION 


provides courses in preparation for Medical Preliminary Examinations, more 
particularly for the Junior and Senior Examinations of the College of Preceptors. 


Full preparation in all subjects, 120 lessons, £6; but the number of lessons 


required varies according to the student’s knowledge at starting. Each lesson 


consists of very full lesson-rotes, papers of questions, and answer-notes. 
Oral tuition, if preferred, private or in class, with or without residence. 
Prospectus and full particulars can be obtained from the Principal. 
Mr. E. S. WEYMOUTH, M.A. (Lond.), 
l 17, Red Lion Square, London, W.C. 1. 


Life Assurance or Pensions. 


Readers of the Educational Times 
who desire expert advice on matters 
of Insurance or Pensions (non- 
Government) should address their 
enquiries to— 


INSURANCE, THE EDUCATIONAL TIMES, 
c/o Deane & Sons, The Year Book Press, 
31, Museum Street, W.C. 1. 


DRILL OR GYM SHOES. 


Plain Canvas, Stout Rubber Soles, in White or Brown, In sizes, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 3/11 
In Black only, best quality m bs hs ids ken | .. 4/6 
Black Canvas, Chrome Leather Soles, sewn for real hard wear, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 5/11 
MADDOCK & SON, 
“* Sports and Games Shoe Makers," 
272, FULHAM ROAD, LONDON, 8.W. 10. 
Please mention paper when writinf. 
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BLACKIE & SON'S NEW LIST. 


Experienee has proved that Messrs. BLACKIE & SON'S Books teke e 


B 


oremost place 


by reasen of their scholarly editing, clear type, strong binding, and reasonableness in price. 


The Groundwork of British History. 


By GEORGE TOWNSEND WARNER, M.A., sometüne Fellow of Jesus College, Cambridge ; 
K. MARTEN, 

764 pp., super-crown Bvo. 78. 6d. net. 
In Two Parts, 48. 6d. each nct. 


* A Brief Survev of British History, " &c.; and C. 
With Maps, Time Charts, and Full Index. 


Master of the Modern Side in Harrow School : Author of 
Balliol College, Oxford ; Assistant Master at Eton College. 
Complete in Ofie Volume. 


Part I, 55 5.c..—1603: Part II, 1603- -1911. 


M.A., 


For the convenience of those requiring the book for certain examinations it ts also isswed— 


In Three Sections, 38. 6d. each net :——Section 1, 55 B.c.—4.D. 1485 ; Section IT, 1485—1714; 


A NEW GRAMMAR BOOK 


By AGNES CATNACH, B.A. (Lond.), Assistant Mistress at King Edward's 
Girls’ High School, Birmingham. 2s. 6d. nct. 

This book secks to connect more closely the formal study of language with 
adequate expression of thought, and to attain this end all the work is based on 
the study of the sentence. It is hoped that to children studying on these lines 
English Grammar will be a subject of living interest, and that the various facts 
of grammar will gain that logical connection which they so often seem to lack. 

fhe matter has been set forth as simply as possible, and in a manner to retain 
the interest of the pupil. 


SOME PRACTICAL HINTS FOR THE YOUTHFUL 
HISTORIAN. 


BY C. H. K. MARTEN, M.A., Balliol College, Oxford, Assistant Master at 
Eton College. 3d. net. 
N.B.—The above is No | of a Series entitled “ Aids to the Study of History.” 


THE GOLDEN BOOKS OF ENGLISH VERSE. 


A Graduated Course for Class Study. Arranged by FRANK JONES, B.A., 
Senior English Master, King Edward's School, Aston, Birmingham. 

In Three Books. Book II, now ready. 2s. net. Books I and III in 
preparation. 

The chief feature of this series is the teaching apparatus provided at the end 
of each poem. The objects kept in view in drawing up these aids have been to 
save the teachers’ time, and to provide the pupils with an instrument by which 
they might test the thoroughness or otherwise of their understanding of the 
poem studied. Each teacher will no doubt supplement them as necessity arises ; 


and to the pupils who have studied a poem in order to answer the questions asked, 
the aids will suggest other points for further consideration with the help oí the 
teacher. 


Section III, 1714—1911. 


A BOOK OF ENGLISH HISTORY FOR CHILDREN. 
Part I. 


By LILIAS MILROY, Head Mistress of the Leamington High School for 
Girls, and ELIZABETH M. BROWNE, Formerly Assistant Mistress in the 
Truro High School for Girls. 28s. 6d. net. 


This history book seeks to steer a course between those mere “ outlines," 
which are bound to be lacking in interest for young children, and the books of 
stories from history, often delightful to the readers, but apt to be rather too bulky 
for use as textbooks. The aim of the authors has been to select carefully the 
more important movements and the more picturesque incidents of history, and 
in connection with these to give those ample details which children love, and at 
the same time to preserve a clear chronological sequence. 


A RAPID SURVEY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
By E. H. BLAKENEY, M.A., Winchester College. 28. net. 


* A wonderfully comprehensive selection of brief characteristic extracts, with 
notes of the times and peculiarities of the writers, and will be found a very 
interesting book." —GUARDIAN. 


ENGLISH PROSE EXTRACTS FOR REPETITION. 
Selected and edited by E. H. BLAKENEY, M.A. 9d. net. 


“ Mr. Blakeney has done very useful work in producing this little bcok of prose 
extracts, fine examples of prose for the use of schools. Extracts from writers 
such as 'Gibbon, Scott, Matthew Arnold, Shorthouse, Pater, George Meredith, 
Ruskin, and some quite recent writers are brought together." —TriMES. 


A NEW SERIES OF FRENCH HISTORICAL READINGS FROM ORIGINAL SOURCES. 


Episodes Mémorables de L'Histoire de France. 


General Editor : 


LOUIS A. BARBE, B.A., Officier d'Académie. 


PRISE DE LA BASTILLE, from Michelet's Histoire de France. 


LA ROUTE DE VARENNES 


99 99 


LES FRANCAIS A LA Iere CROISADE, , 
STRONGLY BOUND IN LIMP CLOTH PRICE 9d. EACH. 


BLACKIE'S LONGER FRENCH TEXTS. 


From Modern French Literature. 


Printed in fuge clear type, with brief 
Notes, Exercises, Phrase List, and Vocabulary 


cap. 8vo, 10d. each net. 


COURS DE FRANCAIS, d'aprés les Textes 


By M. ANCEAU aud E. MAGEE, Edgbaston High School for Girls, Bir- 
mingham. Cloth boards, 28. 6d. net. 


A SKELETON FRENCH GRAMMAR. 


By Professor ATKINS, M. A., King's College, London. The *'' irreducible 
minimum "' printed in red and black. 28.net.. With Exercises, 28. 6d. net. 
Exercises only, Is. 6d. 


A JUNIOR FRENCH COURSE (First Year). 
By E. J. A. GROVES, Lic. és L. (Senior French Master, Bradford Grammar 
School) Fully illustrated. Cloth extra. 2$. 6d. net. 


BLACKIE'S LITTLE FRENCH CLASSICS. 
Representing all TOPOR French Authors from Montaigne to Bourget. 
Fcap. 8vo. 6d. cach 


LE LIVRE ROUGE. 
A First Book of French in Coloured Pictures. By E. MAGEE, Edgbaston 
High School for Girls, Birmingham. With many full-page Coloured Pictures 
and other Illustrations. Fcap. 4to. 28. 6d. 


LE LIVRE BLEU. 
A second Book of French in Coloured Pictures. Bv E. MAGEE. With 
sixteen full-page Coloured Pictures and many other Illustrations. 2s. 6d. 


RECENT IMPORTANT BOOKS FOR THE STUDY OF ITALIAN. 
By ERNESTO GRILLO, M.A., LL.D., D.C.L., Pro'essor of Italian Language and Literature in the University of Glasgow. 


A NEW ITALIAN GRAMMAR. 


For the use of Schools, Commercial Colleges, and Universities. 


8vo, cloth, 68. net. 


A svstematic course of instruction in grammar and in the elementary principles of composition. 


SELECTIONS from the ITALIAN PROSE WRITERS. 
With Critical Introduction. 7s. 6d. net. 


SELECTIONS from the ITALIAN POETS. 


With Critical Introduction. 7s. 6d. net. 


Prospectuses Post Free on Application. 


BLACKIE & 


AND 


Printed by THE BIRMINGHAM Printers, LTD., 42-44, Hill Street, Birmingham, and Published for the Proprietor by H. F. W. Drang & Sons, THE Year Book Press, Lrp.. 
(Entered at the New York Post Office as Second Class matter.] 


31, Museum Street, London, W.C.1. 


SON, LTD., 50, OLD BAILEY, LONDON, E.C. 4. 
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TEACHERS REGISTRATION ; el nd 
COUNCIL. THE ASSOCIATED BOARD 


or THE R.A.M. AND R.C.M. 
FOR LOCAL EXAMINATIONS IN MUSIC. 
Patron: HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 
| 


Representative of the Teaching Profession. 


| 
| 
Constituted by Order in Council | THIS ISSUE 
29th Feb., 1912. CONTAINS : 


President : H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.G. 


LOCAL CENTRE EXAMINATIONS (Syllabus A). 


Examinations in Theory held in March and November 
at all Centres. In Practical Subjects in March —April 
at all Centres, and in the London District and certain 
Provincial Centres in November—December also. 
Entries for the November—December Examinations 
close Wednesday, October 15th, 1919. 


SCHOOL EXAMINATIONS (Syllabus B). 


The Council maintains an Official Register 
of Teachers who have been accepted for 
admission under the Conditions of 
Registration. 


The Register is open to qualified 
teachers in every branch, and until the 


Essays on Holiday 
Books, Nail- Brushes, 
Children's Verse, 


Camps and Tours, 


end of 1920 experience under approved | _ Held throughout the British Isles three times a year, 
conditions is the sole qualification re- | A Poem by C.E.B., July Mb escaped eias eds id usn 

dE Eds cep date conditions and | tons close Wednesday, October 8th, 1919. 
ill become more stringent. | Rm | Specimen Theory Papers set in past years (Local 
Reviews of Books for pd or School) can be A on application. 

] : , ce 6d. per set, per year, post free. 

Particulars and Forms of Application the Holidays. The Board offers annually SIX EXHIBITIONS, 
may be obtained from tenable at the R.A.M. or R.C.M. for two or three years. 


THE SECRETARY ! Syllabuses A and B for 1919 or for 1920, entry 
B : forms and any further information will be sent post 


Teachers Registration Council, | free on application to— 
47, Bedford Square, 20d | JAMES MUIR, Secretary, 
14 and 15, Bedford Square, London, W.C.1 
n, W.C. x. 
Tondo ca | Telegrams: '' Associa, London." 


THE INCORPORATED SOCIETY 
OF MUSICIANS. 


Founded 1882. Incorporated 1892. 


COLLEGE OF PRECEPTORS. © DON UNIVERSITY 
| EXAMINATIONS. 


Incorporated by Royal Charter. 


| 
| 
TUS OBJECTS OF THE SOCIETY. 
BLOOMSBURY SQUARE, Lonpon, W.C. 1. — The objects for which the Society is established are 


; the promotion of whatever may tend to the elevation 
qe | During the last fiftcen y of is ee ana the ane ra a ine dua 
i cations, of. embers o e Musi ofession , 
LECTURES FOR TEACHERS. 6,940 U.C .C. STUDENTS or may aid the musical education of the people. 
u^ Coise of ne Penes on 5 Proben of m have passed the ADVANTAGE OF MEMDERSHIP. 

ed eacher,' by Professor John Adams, will - i A Benevolent Fund for Members, the Regul 
ctical ; egulations 
begin on Thursday, the 25th of September, at 6 p.m. INTERMEDIATE AND DEGREE | ifor which have purposely been made as wide: as 
Se e Syllabus will be ready for issue on the 1st of V ce possible in order to meet the many and very varying 

ptember. Examinations of ay te m arise fom me to time. 
An an Fund for the children of musicians 
LONDON UNIVERSITY which is open to the dependents of all musicians, 
MEMBERSHIP. —— - whether their parents were members of the Society 

: ‘ in addition to gaining or not. 

M eda Ld eget atin certain Legal advice on all professional matters; Income 
Particulars concerning the privileges of membership 5 207 Successes at Matriculation. errs ee bes Se MN poses 


may be obtained from the Secretary. ments" and ''Engagements," and for the transfer 


from member to member of pupils moving to new 


districts. 
EXAMINATIONS. Prospectus of Classes for London University Examin- LOCKE EXAMINATIONS IN: MUSIC: 
ations, post free to PRIVATE STUDENTS from— The Praa ee of ii e e established n 
chers for the Di .C.P.. L.C.P. .C.P. 1884, are carefully arranged in a*systematic series o 
Ia M SEA Diploma or A Eb and C Ee THE SECRETARY, Progressive Grades, embracing a complete course of 


and Examinations of students who desire to satisfy 
the preliminary requirements of the Law Society, 
the General Medical Council, the Pharmaceutical 
Society and other Bodies. The Regulations may be 
obtained from the Secretary. 


musical study, and constitute a most valuable guide 
for Teachers in recording the progress of their pupils 


Full particulars may be obtained upon application 
No. 15, BURLINGTON HOUSE, CAMBRIDGE. , tothe GENERAL SECRETARY, 19, BERNERS STREET, W. 1 


University Correspondence College, 


| 
| 
The College of Preceptors holds Examinations of | 
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Normal Corr. College. 


(FouNDED 1883.) 


EXAMINATIONS 
FOR WHICH THE NORMAL 
PREPARES. 
A.C.P. and L.C.P. 


College o? Preceptors. 
Professional Prelim. 


| County Scholarships. 
Matriculation. 
| Degree Examination. 


Frocbel. Hygiene. 
L.L.A. Languages. 
Pupil Teachers. . Music. 


Preliminary Certi'. | Science and Art. 
Certificate. , Other Qualifying 
Oxtord & Camb. Locals. | Exams. 


SEND FOR NORMAL GUIDE. 


Cr. 8vo. 184 pages. Price 6d. net. 
To readers of this paper on 
FREE. receipt ol 2d. to cover postage. 


47, Merford Roan, East Dutwicn, S.E. 22, 
and 110, AVONDALE SQUARE, LONDON, S.E. ]. 


MRS. CURWEN'S PIANO 


FORTE METHOD. 


EAR TRAINING AND SIGHT SINGING 
FROM SOL-FA AND STAFF. 


New Training Classes fer Music Teachers, held weekly, 
wil begin each term at the Wigmore Hall Studios, 
Wigmore Strect, W. ], taught by Miss Scott GARDNER 
and Miss MARGARET Knaccs, A.R.C.M. An interview 
may be had by appointment. 


JOINT SCHOLASTIC AGENCY, Ltd., 


9, Brunswick Square, W.C. 1. 


This Agency is under the direction of a Committce 
representing the following leading Educational 
Associations :— 

HEAD MASTERS’ CONFERENCE. 
INCORPORATED ASSOCIATION of HEAD MASTERS. 
COLLEGE OF PRECEPTORS. 
TEACHERS’ QUILD. 

ASSOCIATION OF ASSISTANT MASTERS. 


REGISTRAR : Mr. E. A. VIRGO. 


The object of this Agency is to render assistance 

at a minimum cost to Masters seeking appoint- 

ments. The lowest possible fees are therefore 
charged. 


Interviews by appointment from 12 noon to 1-30 
p-m., and from 3 p.m. to 5 p.m.; on Saturdays. from 
11 a.m. to 12-30 p.m. 


A PROSPECTUS will be sent on application. 


JOINT AGENCY for WOMEN TEACHERS 


OAKLEY HOUSE, 
14, 16, and 18, BLoomsnury Street, Lonpon, W.C. 1. 


Under the management of a Committee 
appointed by the Teachers' Guild, College of 
Preceptors, Head Mistresses’ Association, 
Association of Assistant Mistresses, and 
Welsh County Schools Association. 


THis AGENCY has been established for the 

purpose of enabling Teachers to find work 
without unnecessary cost. All {ces have therefore 
been calculated on the lowest basis to cover the 
working expenses. 

No Registration Fees are charged to members of 
the above Associations, and their Commissions are 
reduced. 

Hours for Interviews during August: 


11-30 a.m. to 1 p.m., and 3 to 4 p.m. 
Saturdays, 11-30 a.m. to 12-30 p.m., 
When ssible, special appointments should be 


arranged. 
Recistrar: Miss ALICE M. FOUNTAIN. 


WOLSEY 
HALL, 
OXFORD. 


POSTAL TUITION 


— For London University — 
MATRIC., INTER., & FINAL 
— B.Sc., B.Sc. (Econ.), B.D. — 


FREE GUIDE B 
Y. A. 


On Application to 
MARIA GREY TRAINING 


THE SECRETARY. 
COLLEGE ror WOMEN TEACHERS iN 
SECONDARY, AND PREPARATORY 
SCHOOLS. 
RECOGNISED BY THE BOARD OF EDUCATION. 
In connexion with the London University and recog- 
nised by the Cambridge Teachers’ Training Syndicate. 


HIGH, 


PRINCIPAL: 
Miss KATHARINE L. JOHNSTON, 
B.A. London, M.A. Shefheld, Girton College Moral 
Sciences Tripos, Cambridge Teachers’ 
Training Certificate. : 

Students admitted in January and September to 
prepare for the London and Cambridge ‘Teachers’ 
Diploma and the Higher Certificate of the National 
Froebel Union. 

Demonstration School attached to the College; 
and practice for Students in neighbouring schools 
under the supervision oí specialists. 

Tuition fees /24. A number of Scholarships from 
£8 to £24 offered to Students with a Degree or its 
equivalent. Loan Fund. Special grants to Honours 
Students of £28 towards Hostel fees, or £15 if living 
in roorns. . 

Particulars of College Hall and Registered Lodgings 
can be obtained from the PRiNcIPAL at The Maria 
Grey College, Salisbury Road, Brondesbury, London, 
N.W. 6. 


EDUCATIONAL AGENCY. 


(Established over 80 Years.) 
PROPRIETORS: 
Messrs. Griffiths, Powell & Smith, 
Offices : 12 and 13, Henrietta Street, 
Covent Gardens, London, W.C.2. 


TELEGRAPHIC ADDRESS: 
** Scholasque, Westrand, London.” 
TELEPHONE: 7021, Gerrard. 
SCHOLASTIC. 
Head Masters and Principals of Public and 


' Private Schools desirous of engaging qualified and 


well recommended English or Foreign Resident, 
Non-resident, or Visiting Assistant Masters, can have 
eligible Candidates introduced to them (free of charge) 
by stating their requirements to MESSRS. GRIFFITHS, 
PowELL & SMITH. 


A List of Vacancies will be forwarded on application 
to Graduates and other well qualifed Assistant 
Masters seeking appointments for next term. 


Schools Transferred and Valued. 
Partnerships arranged. 
No charge unless sale effected 
List of Boys' and of Giris' Schools and School 
Partnerships for Sale sent Gratis to intending 


Purchasers, TO WHOM NO COMMISSION 
IS CHARGED. 


ASSISTANT MISTRESSES. 


Head Mistresses and Principals of Public and 
Private Schools requiring English or Foreign 
Assistant Mistresses can, on application to 
Messrs. GRIFFITHS, POWELL & SMITH, 
have suitable Candidates placed in immediate 
communication with them free of charge. 


A List of Vacancies will be forwarded to English 
and Foreign Assistant Mistresses and other 
Teachers on application. Liberal Salaries, 


— —MMÀ—M— M —MM MÀ — MÀ a cà 


ALEX. W. BAIN, B.A., B.Sc. (Hons.) 
F.L.C., F.C.8., 


University Tutor, LECTURER, AND EXAMINER, 

Head of the Chemical Department, City of London 

College, Member ot the Council of the College oi 
Preceptors, 


prepares Students for 


MATRICULATION, 

PROFESSIONAL PRELIMINARY, 
DIPLOMA & DEGREE EXAMINATIONS. 
28 years’ unbroken record of over 2.500 successes. 
Preparation in SMALL CLASSES or by 


PRIVATE TUITION or by CORRESPONDENCE. 
Write fully to the Principat, or call personally, at 
THE CENTRAL TUTORIAL CLASSES, 

Vernon House, 
Sicilian Avenue, Bloomsbury Square W.C. 1. 


CHERWELL HALL, OXFORD 


RECOGNISED BY THE BOARD OF EDUCATION, 

BY THE OXFORD DELEGACY, AND BY THE 

CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY SYNDICATE FOR 
SECONDARY TRAINING. 


Principal : 
MISS CATHERINE I. DODD, M.A. 


Students are prepared for the Oxford 
Teachers' Diploma; the Cambridge 
Teachers' Certificate; and the Cherwell 
Hall Teachers' Certificate for Junior Form 
Mistresses. 


Fees for the three Terms, 
from 75 to 100 Guineas. 


Scholarships of {50 may be awarded to 
all Honours Graduates who satisfv the 
conditions. Scholarships of /20 may be 
awarded to Pass Graduates. There is a 
Loan Fund. Students may borrow sums 
not exceeding £25, to be repaid within 
three years. 


Particulars and Prospectuses may be obtained from 
THE PRINCIPAL. 


UNIVERSITY OF LIVERPOOL. 


THE UNIVERSITY TRAINING COLLEGE. 


Special Courses of Instruction and Training for persons 
who desire to prepare themselves for appointments in 
Continuation Schools will be begun in the Autumn 
Term, 1919. 


(a) Graduates or students who are judged to have 
qualifications equivalent to a degrce will be 
received for a course of One Year. 


(b) Students who are not yet graduates may be 
received for a course of Two Years. 


(c) Shorter courses for specially approved students 
may also be instituted. 


Students wlio desire to enter upon anv of these courses 
should apply to the Principal o* the Training College, 
by whom information will be given as to the scope 
of the courses and as to Grants and Fees. 


The finest imaginative workmanship 
; in 


MEMORIALS. 


TABLETS, Cast, Engraved, and in 
Enamel. 
CALVARIES 
and 
STAINED GLASS WINDOWS. 


H. H. MARTYN & CO. LTD., 
CHELTENHAM, 


and 5, Grafton St. (off Bond St.), 
LONDON, W. 1. 
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Your Son's Career 
THE MEDICAL PROFESSION 


Parents and Guardians desiring 
information and advise with re- 
gard to the Medical Curriculum 
should write for full particulars 
to A. E. Webb-Johnson, C.B.E., 
D.S.O., F.R.C.S., the Dean. 


THE MIDDLESEX HOSPITAL 
MEDICAL SCHOOL 


(University of London), 


Berners Street, London, W.1. 


THE ENTIRE 
MEDICAL CURRICULUM 
can be taken at the School. 


ANNUAL VALUE of SCHOLARSHIPS 
and PRIZES, &1,000. 


BRUNNAKER TRAINING CENTRE FOR 
NURSERY SCHOOL TEACHERS. 


Principles and Methods of Nursery School Work. 
Expeiience in a Babies’ Hospital. 
Attendance at a Welfare Centre. 
Practical Work in a Nursery School and Kindergarten. 
Gardening Handwork, etc. 

Courses begin September 25. 
For prospectus, apply—THE SECRETARY, 
BRUNNAKER, King's Norton, BIRMINGHAM, 


POSTS VACANT. _ 


CITY AND COUNTY OF 


NEWCASTLE - UPON -TYNE EDUCA‘LION 
COMMITTEE. 
WANTED.—Headmaster for St. Mary’s R.C. School, 
Boys’ Department, and Certificated Assistant Master 
for St. Lawrence's Boys’ R.C. School. For form of 
application and scale oí salaries send stamped addressed 
foolscap envelope to PERCIVAL SHARPE, Director of 
Education, Northumberland Road, Newcastle-upon- 

Tyne. 


BATLEY EDUCATION 


COMMITTEE. 
MILL LANE COUNCIL SCHOOL. 


HEADMASTER required for the Mixed Dept. (Number 
on roll, 269). Salary according to scale. Scale of 
salaries and form ot application may be obtained 
from the undersigned on receipt of stamped addressed 
foolscap envelope, and must be returned as soon as 


possible. 
ARTHUR S. ELLIOTT, 
Education Offices, Secre 
Batley, July 15, 1919. 


BATLEY EDUCATION 


COMMITTEE. 


WANTED, as soon as possible a HEADMASTER of 
St. Mary's R.C. School. Salary according to scale. 
Scale of salary and form of application (which must 
be forwarded to the Rev. J. J. Lea, Cross Bank, 
Batley) may be obtained from the undersigned on 
receipt of stamped addressed foolscap envelope. 


ARTHUR S. ELLIOTT, 
Secretary. 
Education Offices, 
Batley, July 15, 1919. ` 


WANT ED, for an ORPHANAGE, a fully qualified 

SCHOOLMISTRESS (Graduate), English Sub- 
jects. French and Music a strong recommendation. 
The post is resident, and salary trom £100 to 1150 
a year. according to qualifications. Applications, 
stating age and experience, together with testimonials, 
to be sent to G. D., c/o Taylers, 30, Fleet Street, 
London, E.C. 


POSTS VACANT. 


CITY AND COUNTY OF 


NEWCASTLE - UPON - TYNE EDUCATION 
COMMITTEE. 
WANTED.—A Certificated Master and an Uncertifi- 
cated Assistant Mistress for Clergy Jubilee Senior 
Mixed School. For form of application and sc ie of 
salaries send stamped addressed foolscap envelope to 
PERCIVAL SHARP, Director of Education, 
Northumberland Road, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 
S NIOR AND JUNIOR PIANOFORTE MIS- 
TRESSES required in September for Girls’ Public 
School in West Indics, to teach also between them, 
Solo, Class aud Sight Singing, and Ear Training ; 
Elementary 'Cello or Drawing a recommendation. 
Senior Mistress organises musical work of the school. 
Resident, salary £120 and £90 respectively, rising £10 
annually. Passage paid. Apply, TRUMAN AND 
KNIGHTLEY, Lro., Scholastic Agents, 158-162, Oxford 
Street, London, W. 1. 


UNIVERSITY or Sr. ANDREWS. 


L.L.A. DIPLOMA FOR WOMEN. 

The attention of Candidates is drawn to the Ordinary 
and Honours Diplomas for Teachers, which are 
strongly recommended as suitable for those who are 
or intend to be teachers. 

Examinations are held at Aberdeen, Bedford, 
Belfast, Birmingham, Blackburn, Brighton, Bristol, 
Cambridge, Cardiff, Croydon, Dublin, Edinburgh, 
Exeter, Glasgow, Hull, Leeds, Liverpool, London, 
Manchester, Middlesbrough, Newcastle-on-T yne, 
Norwich, Nottingham, Oxford, Plymouth, St. Andrews, 
Sheffield, Southampton, and several other towns. 

Information regarding the Examinations may 
be obtained from the Secretary, L.L.A. Scheme, 
The University, St. Andrews. 


LANTERN LECTURES 


Bv 4 UNIVERSITY MAN, 
ON BRITISH EMPIRE SUBJECTS. 
Shakespeare, Dickens, Travels, etc. 


For syllabus apply to Agent : 
WILLIAM R. JONES, 


64 Wrentham Avenue, London, N.W.10 


School, Laboratory, Library, &c., 


On all 


DUSTLESS AND HYGIENIC SCHOOLS. —7 


Floors and Linoleums of every description 


sw FLORIGENE 


(A Registered Name suggested by FLOOR-HYGIENE) 


(British owned). 


EARLY in the SUMMER VACATION for best resuits. 


“Florigene” is an aid to the prevention of throat and other diseases, has been awarded the MEDAL of the 


ROYAL SANITARY INSTITUTE, 


and is strongly recommended by Medical and other expert authorities. 
It costs little, saves labour, and is easily applied by the unskilled. Not sticky—the ordinary daily dry sweeping alone required. 


IT is IMPORTANT to 
ONE APPLICATION of 


NOTE that 
" Florigene " effectively allays the dust and dirt for 


2 to 12 months, according to the traffic, not only during each sweep- 
ing (without sprinkling of any kind), but also throughout all the inter- 
vening periods — which is even of greater hyglenio importance. 


i dose Y *' has been continuously used for many years on the floors of The Royal Colleges and other important Government 
ildings ; also in numerous Colleges, Schoo!s, Laboratories, &c., throughout the United Kingdom and Colonies, 


Send for Medical Reports and Testimonials to the Sole Manufacturers— 


THE "DUST-ALLAYER" co. 


4, Vernon Place, Bloomsbury Square, London, W.C.r. 
Contractors to Admiralty, War Office, H.M. Office of Works, India Office, L.C.C., &o. 
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SCHOLASTIC APPOINTMENTS 


University Men and Women seeking scholastic appointments should apply to 


Trumana Knightley 


-——SCHOLASTIC AGENTS (Jae LTD 


who introduce ASSISTANT MASTERS AND MISTRESSES to the 
majority of the leading Public and Private Schools at home and abroad. 


Through this Agency, well educated gentlemen with Higher Local and other 
good Certificates, interested in children and in teaching, can find congenial 
work in good high-class Private Schools, where the hours are not excessive, 
conditions pleasant, and the holidays are long. Salaries range from {£50 
to £100 or more per annum, with board and residence, according to age, 
qualifications, and experience. There are also many vacancies for Student 
and Junior Mistresses at salaries of from {30 to £50 per annum with 


board and residence. A 


There is a separate department for 


LADY MATRONS and HOUSEKEEPERS 


for Schools. 


No charge for registration. 5 Moderate commission. 


SCHOOLS TRANSFER DEPARTMENT. 


Ladies and Gentlemen seeking Partnerships in, or to take over 
schools of their own, should communicate personally with 


Mr. TRUMAN, who undertakes all negotiations connected j 
with the Transfer of Schools, and who is in a position to 
offer assistance and sound advice to purchasers, to whom no 

charge is made. 


Offices: 158-162 OXFORD ST., LONDON, W.1 


Telegrams: ‘‘TUTORESS, PHONE, LONDON." Telephone: MUSEUM 1136. 


AUGUST IQIQ 


SCHOOL, CLASSICAL, 
MATHEMATICAL, 
and SCIENTIFIC 
BOOKS 


Always a large Stock of 
Second-hand Books at 
about half prices. 


Keys and 


Translations. 


BOOKS 
BOUGHT 


SCHOOLS 
SUPPLIED. 


Q 
Pose eae 
J. Poole & Co- A 
104 Charing Cross Rd., 
a 
| Q 


L ONDON, W.C. 
Now and Second-hand. Aii Inquiries answered. 


THE “ARETHUSA” 
TRAINING SHIP 


and the Shaftesbury Homes at Twickenham, 
Bisley, Sudbury, Ealing, and Royston 


NEED HELP 


2,600 Boys sent into the Royal Navy. 
More than 6,500 have entered Merchant Service. 


Old Boys from the Society's Country Homes are 
serving in 120 British and Colonial Regiments. 


900 Boys and 300 Girls now being maintained. 


SPECIAL HELP IS WANTED FOR THE WAR 
EMERGENCY FUND. 


Patrons: THEIR MAJESTIES THE KING AND QUEEN. 
President: H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 
Vice-President: ADMIRAL VISCOUNT JELLICOE. 
Chairman and Treasurer: C. E. MALDEN, Esq., M.A. 
Chairman of “ Arethusa " Committee: HOWSON F. DEVITT, Esq. 
Joint Secretaries : 
H. BRISTOW WALLEN, HENRY G. COPELAND, 
London Offices : 
NATIONAL ReEFuces, 164, Shaftesbury Avenue, W.C. 2. 
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Wm. Hunts 


OXFORD “IDEAL” 


LOOSE LEAF 


EXERCISE BOOK. 


WM. HUNT'S Patent Ideal LOOSE-LEAF NOTE-BOOK 
constitutes the best and most convenient Higher Form 
and Science Class Exercise Book, Lecture Note Book, 
Loose-Leaf Scrap Book, Storage Covers for Notes, Letters 
and Papers of all sorts yet invented. The Book opens 
perfectly flat for writing, and binds up absolutely securely ; 
can be un-made and re-made and the leaves transferred 
from one book to another or new leaves added in any 
manner without trouble and without risk of disarrange- 
ment or loss. No rings, posts, arches, or mechanism of 
any sort. Only one book necessary for many subjects. 
Each subject can be transferred to its own distinctive 
cover as convenient. 18 sizes and several qualities. 


Capacity : one leaf or 300 with no lost bulk. 


Showing the Book containing 300 sheets of paper closed. The Divisible Lace is 
here shown joined, by inserting the Pointed Jag into the Barrel Tag. When the 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


Holidays— Plus. 

The King has made known his desire that this year of 
peace shall be celebrated in our schools by an extension 
of the annual holidays. Many schools have acquiesced 
with loyal promptitude, although in one district the 
Local Education Committee have decided that they 
must ignore the Royal wish, since their schools have 
already been closed by reason of an epidemic of measles 
or influenza. The fortunate youngsters in this locality, 
having already made libations to the Spirit of Peace 
in doses of saffron tea or cough mixture, will now be 
held to have done their part in the celebrations. Some 
earnest-minded people are writing to the newspapers 
to complain of the extended holiday and to enquire 
what is to become of a nation when its young folks 
spend a quarter of the year in idleness. This note of 
lofty patriotism harmonises imperfectly with the some- 
what querulous demand of one correspondent who 
seeks information as to whether the school fees for the 
autumn term will be reduced; or with the suggestion 
of another that the extra holiday is instigated by 
schoolmasters, who are apparently already over- 
burdened with leisure. These criticisms are surprising 
in view of the fact that during the later years of the 
war our school children gave up a great part of their 
holidays to various forms of war work, that school fees 
are almost the sole item of a family budget which 
remains at or about the pre-war level, and that through- 
out the war those responsible for our schools have been 
working at extra pressure owing to the absence of 
colleagues engaged elsewhere in defending the homes 
of these genial critics. 

* x * * * 
Oxford and Cambridge. 

Thirty years ago it was held to be a proper and 
decorous thing to avoid any sudden use of the words 
“ Royal Commission" in Oxford and Cambridge. 
The reason was that they might be overheard by some 
aged Don who had poignant memories of University 
Commissions and their results. It was sheer cruelty 
to recall these unhappy things, and those who had done 
so inadvertently were said to have caused the untimely 
death of senior and senile Fellows of Colleges and 
Heads of Houses. It is to be hoped that these enfeebled 
and timid spirits are now removed beyond the sphere 
of Royal Commissions, for the Universities of Oxford 
and Cambridge are to be once more probed and harrowed 
by questions. The names of the Commissioners were 
not disclosed when it was announced that an enquiry 
would be set on foot, but it may be assumed that 
there will be an adequate representation of working-class 
opinion. It is evident that working-class organisations 
are under the fixed impression that Oxford and Cam- 
bridge are sced-plots of class distinction and capitalistic 
domination. They believe that these Universities 
have been captured from the poor by the rich, and the 
" crime" is a favourite theme for denunciation by 
forceful orators at Labour meetings. 
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The Salaries Question. 

Our Primary School Correspondent gives a list of 
nine districts in which “ strikes ” of teachers appear 
to be hkely. The Board of Education have intervened 
to the extent of calling together the Executive of the 
National Union of Teachers and representatives of Local 
Education Authorities in order to form a permanent 
body which is to keep the salaries question under review. 
The proposal has been adopted, and it is rumoured that 
a similar committee will presently be set up for the pur- 
pose of dealing with salaries in secondary schools and 
higher institutions. The scheme so far seems to be to 
have a committee on the lines of the Departmental 
Committees on Salaries, sitting as a Standing Joint 
Committee, with a neutral chairman and equal numbers 
of representatives of the N.U.T. and of the Local 
Authorities. Mr. Fisher describes the plan as provisional. 
and it will probably be seen that he is describing it 
correctly. The N.U.T. is certainly the most powerful 
organisation of teachers, but on at least one important 
point connected with salaries it is not regarded as 
“sound.” Many women teachers who desire “ equal 
pay " are by no means satisfied that their policy will 
be properly advocated by the N.U.T. On the other 
side of the table the representatives of Local Authorities, 
especially those from the County Councils, are inclined 
to hold aloof from the Association of Education Com- 
mittees. It is provided that no resolution of the Com- 
mittee shall be valid unless it is accepted by a majortiy 


of cach side, a stipulation which hardly encourages the : 


belief that many resolutions will be carried. It is 
difficult to see how the salaries question is ever to be 
settled on a sectional basis. The chief factor in deter- 
mining a teacher's salary should not be the kind of 
school in which he is working, but his efficiency, qualifi- 
cations, and experience. 
* * * * * 

The Science of Teaching. 

In an obituary notice concerning the late Mr. J. R. 
Broadhurst, of Manchester Grammar School, one of our 
newspapers states that '' he was distrustful of the science 
of teaching, though the art was certainly his." While 
agreeing with this tribute and accepting the fact that 
Mr. Broadhurst was a great teacher, we may point 
out that a national system of education cannot thrive 
on the efforts of the comparatively small number of 
men and women who can exercise the art or craft of a 
teacher in complete ignorance of the principles which 
underlie it. It is true that the claims of “ pedagogy ” 
as a science are often absurdly overrated, but it is also 
true that we have suffered greatly from the neglect of 
educational principles in our schools and universities. 
Where principles are not held in regard the teacher 
tends to rely upon rule of thumb or a half-forgotten 
memory of his own schooldays. At best he seeks to 
copy the methods of another teacher or to follow the 
advice of a headmaster or inspector. Such practices 
are fatal to real efficiency, for teaching is an individual 
craft, and the value of a study of principles is that it 
will release the individuality of the teacher, giving him 
material for the justification of his own practice and 
saving him from the bondage of empiricism or the lure 
of every new and specious doctrine. It is true that a 
rigid and unintelligent following of “ rules of method " 
will be fatal to good work. There are no rules of method 
which are applicable at all times, in all circumstances, 
and by every teacher. 


The Girton Celebrations. 

The jubilee of Girton College was duly celebrated at 
Cambridge, when there was a notable gathering of former 
stuticnts. The occasion may suggest to the University 
Commission the desirability of urging that women 
should now be admitted to degrees at Oxford and 
Cambridge. At the Girton re-union there were present 
distinguished women scholars who have justified to 
the fullest extent the promise they showed as students 
and have brought honour to Cambridge. Nevertheless 
they do not rank as Cambridge graduates. Such churlish 
exclusion is absurd when it is applied to women of the 
type of Mrs. Hertha Ayrton, the only woman member of 
the Institution of Electrical Engineers ; to Miss Charlotte 
Scott, now of Bryn Mawr College, Pennsylvania, who 
was Eighth Wrangler in 1880; to Mrs. Arthur Strong, 
Director of the British School of Archeology in Rome ; 
to Miss Adelaide Anderson, Principal Woman Inspector 
of Factories ; to Miss Frances H. Durham, Chief Woman 
Inspector of Labour Exchanges; or to Mrs. Montagu 
Butler, who, as Miss Ramsay, was placed alone in the 
first division of tht first class of her year. This list might 
be extended indefinitely, for there is a wealth of proof 
that the women students at Cambridge have not only 
acquitted themselves well during their college career, 
but have also justified to the full their claim to be 
admitted to University degrees. 

$9 * * * 
Shades of the Prison House. 

"N.F." writes :— 

He was the third boy in the second row of scholarship 
candidates. 

From the crown of his perfectly-parted hair to the 
toes of his superlatively shining boots his personality 
spoke. To the most casual observer it was evident 
that he meant to get from log cabin to White House 
in record time. 

The irritating eccentricities of the Maths. paper 
brought him up sharply against his first fence. The 
gleaming concentration of his eyes wavered, and little 
puckers marred his boyish brow. 

But Hope—that hardy annual of the emotions— 
bloomed anew with Nature Study. 

The third question—"' State what you know about 
the coltsfoot ? "—darted at him like a streak of lightning 
from the paper. His hot young cheeks grew hotter. 
What did he not know about the coltsfoot ? The foot 
of the untamed mustang that roamed with flowing 
mane the pathless prairies of the West! Ha-ha! 
What he didn't know about the coltsfoot wasn't worth 
putting down. 

Now he was getting on. 

“The colt's foot," he began with laborious attention 
to detail, “ is smaller than that of the full-grown horse, 
and leaves a lighter mark on the soil. This is importan 
when you are being tracked and are in danger of d 
Here the mundane objects of the class room faded into 
the limbo of forgotten things, and, bending low on the 
back of Thunderbolt, his young black stallion, with the 
keen wind of the prairie whistling in front of him and 
the keen arrows of bloodthirsty foes whistling behind, 
he galloped through a crowded five minutes of glorious 
life. 

Judged by the mere sordid calculating of marks, 
Thunderbolt left our hero rather badly among the 
“ alsos." 

But did he—really ? Ask Peter Pan. 
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Westminster School and Bottled Beer. 


The historic Westminster pancake can be washed 
down with an appropriate beverage. In Tudor times 
one Alexander Nowell was headmaster of Westminster 
and a staunch Protestant. On the accession of Queen 
Mary he retired to a country house in Lancashire. 
One morning he went out to fish, taking with him his 
lunch and a bottle of ale. Emissaries from London 
arrived to arrest him, and Nowell fled in haste, leaving 
his lunch behind. Eventually he reached Holland, 
but on Mary's death he returned to England, and near 
his favourite trout stream he discovered one day the 
bottle of ale which he had left six years before. Cautiously 
tasting the contents, he found them more excellent 
than any ale he had ever known. Bottled beer had been 
discovered, and that same night Nowell filled every 
empty jar and bottle in his house with ale, carefully 
corking them and placing them in the cellar. Should 
Westminster School ever need further endowments, 
it has a claim on certain wcalthy firms which have 
amassed great fortunes through the chance discovery 
by its former headmaster. 


THE TYRANT. 


Tell me, who is this supinely lying 
On the sun-baked sand— 
Or, it may be, casually shying 
From an idle hand, 
At the bidding of an infant daughter, 
Stones that plonk into the rising water 
Rippling o'er the strand ? 


Can it be indeed that dreaded tyrant, 
He whose words of flame | 

Scorched and shrivelled up the young aspirant 
Keen for classic fame, 

He before whose scorn the fifth form quivered 

And the very bloods have stood and shivered ? 
Yes, it is the same. 


Now, indeed, a little child may lead him 
(As full well she knows) ; 

Little rest his captor will concede him, 
And she plainly shows, 

Whether building forts or catching fishes, 

That her absolute and royal wishes 
Nothing may oppose. 


Would that here his form could gather round him, 
By the flowing tide, 

Since his term-time subjects, having found him. 
Flouted and defied, 

Haply might perceive their former error 

And admit that he, the Holy Terror, 
Has his human side. | C.E.B. 


A new volume, by Mr. E. H. Chapman, will shortly be 
added to the Cambridge Nature Study Series, published by 
the Cambridge University Press. The title is THE STUDY 
OF THE WEATHER, and the aim of the book is to provide 
not only a series of practical exercises on weather study, 
but a simple introduction to the study of modern meteor- 
ology. 


THE PLAY WAY IN LANCASHIRE. 
Bv B. A. WILMOTT. 


IL.—VERSE. 


IN my article on Prose I spoke of the difficulty found in 
overcoming materialism in order to introduce the Play 
Way to a Lancashire class ; with Verse I felt at a loss. 
So concentrating on prose, I used up what remained 
of the lesson in reading with thc children their favourite 
poems, pointing out rhythm and rhyme, and getting 
them to criticise what they liked or perhaps disliked 
in each. But when I suggested they might write a 
poem as an alternative to the prose homework, they 
naturally said they did not know the way, and though 
J told them to imitate some poem they knew by heart ; 
this was the sole product :— 


I love to watch the feathery flakes 
Go flying round and round, 

And up and down, and up again, 
Before they reach the ground. 


It warms the earth in winter, 
And shields the blades of grass, 
The little flowers so tender, 
Till Spring returns again. 


So the last twenty minutes of our next lesson we spent 


in composing a poem together. First we chose subject — 


“The Lake" ; then “ thoughts’’ (which we jotted on 
the board, so— mountains, forests, flowers, streams, 
ripples, sunbeams, sky, river, even fishes) ; then rhymes 
to fit in with these thoughts ('' hills " and “ rills ” soon 
came, then, after a pause, the “ bed " of the river and 
the “head” of the mountain)—all in less than ten 
minutes, leaving ample time for everyone to compose 
just four lines on those rhymes then and there. Soon: 
'" Can we go on when we've done four ? " 

Unwise it perhaps was to run prose and verse together 
into one homework, but how could I retract ? Naturally 
some did fair poems, some did fair proses, most spoilt 
both. Yet note a sense of diction and form here: 


Soft moonlight on the lake, 
And the silvery ripples break 
Upon the shore ; 

The snowy mountains rise 
Below the darkling skies 
At heaven's door. 


And here just a hint at onomatopoeia and alliteration : 


The sun was gleaming o'er the pines, 

And right high stood the mountain head, 
Gleaming o'er the fruitful vines 

On to the lake's cool, crystal bed. 


The yellow daffodils knelt— 
Seemingly at their ease, 

And the coarse bulrushes 
Stood swaying in the breeze. 


The birds in merry flight, 
Whistling a carol gay, 

Whistling in the dusky light, 
sang till close of day. 


Finally a wee shy girl came to me and said: “ Please, 
I didn't do the homework ; I did this instead. Will it 
do?" Will it, reader? Here it is: 


DIEI WENT RT a a i ae 
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The wind went frolicking one summer’s day, 
Over the hills and far away. 
Now through the wood he rushes, 
Now over bank, briar, and bushes. 
What he is atter we do not know. 
Perhaps he goes to the reaims of snow, 
Or off to the sun in his glory. 
He comes with the frost — 
When Autumn is lost, 
And Winter reigns in her stead. 
When snow is thick upon the ground, 
His breath is felt by all around. 
He comes so fast that his stormy blast 
Freezes the tips of our fingers ; 
He listens by the open door, 
And by our house he lingers, 
As if to break our strongest wall, 
And then with a rush upon «s to fall. 


Now I here intend neither to praise nor to dispraise 
what I quote —that is for you to do, reader-- though it 
were well to say that with the child I always praise 
first and then criticise, and so impress that once the 
faults are eliminated the poem will not be half bad ; 
but may I forewarn you that though you, blasé reader, 
have grown so familiar with the charms of nature as to 
feel them commonplace, to the child they arc all freshly 
felt. Can you then rcgard a child's work with the fresh- 
ness of a child, listening for beauty, not art ? 

It was next Monday morning the prose caught fire, 
and all the children's sense of beauty, all their soul, 
was gushing forth in description of the glories of Nature ; 
so it was but natural that, when I called for a subject 
for a poem that same afternoon, they should choose 
“ Sunset,” and half cover the board with such jottings 
as : stillness, sed-rose-rainbow, rays-glimmer, coolness, 
fragrance, mist-dew, owls, bats, mice, crickets, fields 
hide away, moon, stars, slow, dignity, splendid, steady : 
all of which I trust is intelligible ! This time they were 
to choose their own rhymes; but, alas! as they did 
so aloud, there is lamentable plagiarism and monotony 
in the resultant poems, which makes just apprecution 
diffcult. For instance, this: 


The sun is sinking in the west, 

The hour that I love the best, 
When children cease their fun, 

And I find day is done. 

The birds have ccascd their twitter, 
The sun is all in a glitter— 

It is like a crimson ball, 

Still shining over all. 


sounds perhaps passable until one sees this : 


At the closing of the dav, 

When the children cease their play 
And look towards thc west 

Where the sun has gone to rest, 

Leaving hucs of colour in the sky ; 
Under the eaves the birds do twitter, 
Round by the barns the owls do flitter, 
On the grass the moonbeams glitter, 

And the fairics skip along. 

Here comes the glow-worm, carrying a light, 
To serve as a friend throughout the dark night. 
The church on the hill 
Stands solemn and still 
In the darkness that lies around. 
And now to bed 
To rest the head 
Upon a downy pillow, snowy white, 
To rest till dawn and morning light. 
(tallentando.) 


Once we tried nursery rhymes, and though they failed, 
in the main, we did find one or two jolly things—and 
here's that rhyme again : 

I'm a little puppy, 
Just having lots of fun ; 
I've eaten Frankie's supper, 
And stolen Charlie's bun. 

And when my mistress finds me, 
And sees what I have done, 
She'll chase me round the table 

For eating Charlie's bun. 


From a prose dialogue between the frog who would a 
wooing go and the fond mother who would not let him, 
sprang a superb Æsopic drama of a frog who went round 
to everybody looking for a nice “ dinner” and found 
none. It starts and ends thus— would I could print 
all ten verses !— 

I. A foolish little frog 
Who was sitting on a log, 
Said “ What's for dinner to-day ? ” 
His mother said '' Stew,” 
Sc the frog said “ Pooh ! ” 
And he sailed and sailed away. 


9. He came to the nest, 
And there he confessed 
He had had no dinner that day. 
His mother said “ Dear me! 

You must wait till tea, 

For I gave your share away.” 
—and then a moral. At first I thought this too good 
to be his own, but I believe it is, as he says it took him 
a whole week to do. 


One weck it took all my cfforts to stem a sudden 
tide of fairy poems ; but they soon saw the folly of 
inventing beautiful things that do not exist while there 
is so much beauty in the real world to describe. When 
a poem opening thus— 

When the dav did break 
And the golden sun shone forth with rapture keen— 


—goes on to fairy twaddle, one is disappointed. 


Oh! but a term soon goes. What with influenza 
and terminals, I had but eight weeks for experiment 
in prose, verse, and self-government. Some had to be 
abandoned just for lack of time for thorough treatment. 
Ballads last term simply failed— nothing happened ; 
this term we had time to drink in the atmosphere of 
oir Patrick Spens and The Gay Goshawk, and discuss 
the sort of stories that make ballads, and behold ! 


I. One day, in a far-off bygone time, 
A knight came o'er the sea: 
'" I come in quest of a lady fair 
To ride away wi' me. | 


2. " She must have bright golden hair 
And eves that twinkle bright, 
And a' bright must this bonny maid be 
To ride away by night.” 


3 Through a dark forest this brave knight rode, 
‘And came to a palace fair ; 
And as he rode to the iron gate 
He saw a lady there. 


4. “ She is the vision of my dreams, 
But her eves are full of tears. 
Ah, dry those tears, my pretty maid, 
And I will calm thy fears.” 
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I tried one day to draw serious poetry from them ; 
it falled, yet here, in a Spring poem, are some extra- 
ordinary lines, her own, I hope—I have never yet 
detected conscious plagiarism : 

When the keen frosts are o'er 

I will sit at an open door, 

Not afraid of a treacherous chill, 

But listen to the linnet’s trill... .. 
To old and young, to rich and poor, 
Thou gavest by thy hand thy store. 
Nor mines of gold nor jewelry rare 
With thy green grass can we compare. 


The greatest disappointment was blank verse, which 
failed just because I had no time to concentrate upon 
it, to steep them in Shakespeare, Milton, Tennyson ; 
for metre, apart from rhythm, the foot as opposed to 
the beat, and, above all, regularity, seemed incompre- 
hensible to all but a few, owing, I think, to the Lancashire 
contempt for outward form ; and I had no time to dwell 
on it. This is what a child called blank verse: 


Overlooking seas a palace 
Made of marble sculptured fine, 
With fountains murmuring melodies. .. . 


This term we devote time to it, and succeed. “ Last 
Speech of Becket,” I ask, and get : 
Why come ye here, O men, my life to take ? 
What wrong have I done in my young lord’s sight ? 
If wrong I have done, gladly will I die. 
But, tell me, O ye men, why come ye here ? 


From the hurried way I have touched now on one line, 
now on another, it must follow that not only must some 
of the experiments be left barren, but that those that 
take root must be largely left unreaped. Yet it has been 
my aim rather to see whether things can be done with 
the children of the ill-bred, ignorant, and prejudiced, 
than to bring them to their highest fulfilment. Hence 
quality and quantity both suffer, and the choosing of 
samples is not easy, as they represent the absolute, 
not the potential .achievement. In verse, again, the 
process of polishing off is exceeding slow, and, had I 
slackened to allow for it, I should never have arrived 
anywhere. But every now and then a gem is turned 
up at random—now a lyric, now a piece of fun, and ever 
and anon a playsong. 

And for verse, whom do they read? Well, beyond 
our ''prose" books—Chaucer, Spenser, Homer, and 
Beowulf—I confess to no plan but that of the moment. 
When we do lyrics we may read the songs of Shakespeare, 
Shelley, Hogg, Tennyson; when attempting “ higher 
flights " we may sip Byron, Wordsworth. Read them 
one stanza, and they mostly interpret the rest perfectly. 
Temperament at first plays a large part, but appreciation 
soon becomes catholic after open criticism. 

Had the Play Way no further educational value, its 
stimulus to appreciation would justify it. That richness 
of rhyme, that smoothness of rhythm, that blending of 
sounds, that nicety of diction, which to the uninitiated 
are empty nothings that pass unseen, these are now 
truly felt, seen with the inner eye. Poetry is no longer 
dead but liveth. | 

Is there a man with soul so dead that he can read 
the little rhymes I plant here in my essay like humble 
flowers, and ‘still deny to his little folk the right, the 
opportunity, of saying : 

“ I too will something make, 
And joy in the making ” ? 


NAIL-BRUSHES. 


A CANTEEN is a place where a soldier can buy anything 
rattging between what he doesn't want and what he 
might conceivably need. 

The things he wants are seldom there. 

A contemporary dramatist might present a complete 
history of the canteens of his own time in dialogue, the 
alternate speakers being members of a long queue of 
combatant soldiers anywhere on the Palestine front 
and the “ Class B " man in charge of the counter. 

“ Fags, please." 

“ Sorry, mate ; none till next Tuesday." 

“ Two packets of biscuits." 

“ Last we sold an hour ago." 

“ Any soap?" 

“ Any soap left, Bill? " (This to an invisible person, 
who roars an audible negative.) 

“ Haven't got a bit, chum.” 

* Two bottles of Worcester sauce and a tin of peaches.” 

'" No peaches, mate . . . No, no sauce neither." 

“ How much are khaki shirts ? ” 

“ Forty seven and a half piastres when we've got ‘em ; 
but the Australians have cleared us out.” 

“ Soldier's Friend ? ” 

“ None in stock." * 

Imagine the general question to be: '' Have you got 
what I want?” and the general answer to follow: 
" Sorry, chum; we're out. But we've got anything 
you don't require.” 

And further imagine every disappointed customer 
to say “ Oh, hell ! " or “ Oh, damn ! ” ip tones of vexed 
disappointment. l 

Thus you may figure for yourself, more plainly than 
a smudgy print in a daily newspaper can possibly do 
for you, exactly what a canteen is like. 

Anybody who knows will tell you you weren't far 
wrong, either. 

Occasionally, of course, a man's luck was in, and the 
canteen people had exactly what he wanted. And then, 
if he successfully bore up under the shock, and had the 
money with him, the happy soldier went home singing. 

Meals of sardines and condensed milk, packets of 
cigarettes, and other godsends were sometimes obtained 
in this way. 

There was once a corporal named Deacon who was 
very unlucky with regard to canteens. 

Deacon, as a civilian, had taken up very seriously 
a certain course of performances that promised to make 
Deacon something more than a man. It was never 
perfectly clear to those who knew him whether he was 
to become a Superman, a Greek God, a Perfect Statue, 
or a Fitting Mate for Annette Kellerman. 

Whatever his ambition was, to attain it it was neces- 
sary to wet the skin all over every morning with cold 
water, and to scrub hard with a nail brush. 

Unsympathetic comrades pointed out to him that 
this Perfect System had for many years formed part 
of the regular toilet of mules, and had failed, so far as 
was known, to raise these creatures to any plane of 
semi-divinity. 

Scoffing had no effect upon Deacon. He was one of 


-those to whom a comfortable martyrdom is more 


stimulating than medicated wine. He scrubbed 
himself without ceasing until he lost his nail-brush at 
Kantara, and the sand hid it for ever. 
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The canteen people said that they were expecting a 
consignment of nail-brushes next Thursday week. 

Deacon was in a terrible state, since he expected 
daily to be sent up the line. He was afraid, too, that 
if he missed a day of the Perfect System he might relapse 
into normal manhood, and fall to the low plane of other 
people. 

His fears were well founded, for he went up the line 
long before the nail-brushes arrived. And for more 
than three months, though he enquired at every canteen 
that was anywhere near the places in which he camped, 
he had to go without a nail-brush. 

“ Tf I could only find a canteen with nail-brushes,” 
said he, again and again, “ I would buy up their stock. 
I will never be caught in this way again.” 

One morning, looking out from the spot at which his 
company had arrived on the previous night, he saw a 
large marquee, with a notice board in front bearing the 
word CANTEEN. Outside were twenty or thirty 
mules, harnessed to wagons ; six or seven saddle horses ; 
three box-cars; two ambulances; and three long 
queues—one of British soldiers, one of Egyptian labourers 
and military police, and one of Indians. Officers were 
gracefully lounging in and out of a separate entrance, 
sacred to them alone. 

Deacon looked at all these signs of activity, and 
concluded that here at last was a well-stocked canteen. 
Perhaps—But oh! It would be too much to hope— 
Dared he hope . . . . . 

He was able, just before mid-day, to join the now 
abbreviated queue. The canteen looked as forlorn and 
empty as a chateau in which a German Crown Prince 
had sojourned. His hopes sank, but he waited on, 
till patience and steady shuffling brought him to the 
counter. 

“ Got any nail-brushes ? " he asked. 

“ Yes, chum; plenty." 

He survived. He remembered his resolution to buy 
up the entire stock. He had fifty pilastres with him. 

“ How many have you got? ” 

“ About two hundred and fifty.” 

He changed his mind. 

“ Give me a dozen,” said he. 

He left the canteen with a sufficient stock of brushes 
and with fourteen piastres change. 

He whistled all the way home. He was so happy 
that he did not grumble when he heard there was stew 
for dinner. 

He packed eleven of the brushes squarely at the bottom 
of his valise, and the remaining one at the top of his 
haversack with his towel and soap. For the rest of the 
day he meditated upon the Perfect System : anticipation 
of the next morning made it all but impossible to sleep 
at night. He was awake long before the rest of the 
camp was stirring, and the rite was at an end before 
more than a dozen men were moving. 

He burst into the tent, jumping up and down, swinging 
his arms across his chest like a London cabman, and 
ejaculating “ Br-r-r- 1!" Early mornings are chilly 
in Palestine. 

One or two men only were curious enough to ask 
what the matter was. The others confined themselves 
to personal remarks. 

“It’s fine," said Corporal Deacon. “ You fellows 
ought to try it. It makes a man fpr the day." 

“Makes him a proper fool," growled Edser. 


“Oh, hang it!" cried Deacon, suddenly ceasing 
eurhythmics. 

“ What's up now?" 

“ I've forgotten my nail-brush," said Deacon. 

He was off like a shot to the spot where he had 
carried the bucket of water that morning. The canvas 
bucket was there, and the water; the latter by now 
highly camouflaged by Deacon's successors. But of 
the nail-brush there was no trace. 

Deacon was very angry. The only modifying influence 
was the knowledge that he had eleven more. 

On the way back he passed Sutton, actually cleaning 
his boots. The fact was remarkable enough to arrest 
anybody’s attention, but Deacon’s gaze was centred 
on the brush. 

“ Where did you get that, Sutton ? ” he asked. 

“ What ? " asked Sutton, casually. “The polish ? 
I borrowed that from Kerry.” 

“The brush, I mean." 

"Ive always had a brush," explained Sutton. 
“ But it's so jolly hard to get polish.” 

He continued rubbing, unconcernedly. 

“Look here," said Deacon, “I lost a brush this 
morning.” 

'" Sorry to hear that, Corp.," said Sutton, in tones 
meant to be regretful. “ What kind of brush was it?” 

"It was a nail-brush," answered Deacon.  '' Just 
like that one you're using." 

Sutton rose and looked hard at the brush, and then 
at Deacon. 

'" You mean I've got your brush. 
think so, you'd better take it." 

He held it out fiercely. 

Deacon looked at it. Black polishing paste had been 
rubbed well into the bristles. 'It was useless as an aid 
to the Perfect System—unless to a Sudani or a Nigerian. 

Deacon walked away. | 

The same afternoon he took from the bottom of his 
valise a second brush, and with a copying pencil inscribed 
a large D on the wooden back. 

The next morning he found when he arrived at the 
part of the camp devoted to ablutions that he had 
brought no soap with him. He hastily wrapped the 
brush in his towel, laid it at the side of the bucket, and 
ran back to his tent. Quick as he was, somebody was 
quicker. 

The brush had disappeared, and a stone was in its 
place. 

He gave a quick look round. Nobody was in sight. 
He uttered an irrelevant exclamation—for which, 
though it was no part of the Perfect System, he may be 
forgiven—seized his soap and towel, and ran back 
for another brush. - 

He had finished his grooming, and was on his way back 
to the tent, when he saw Edwards holding a tunic and 
button stick. And Edwards—of all men l—was 
polishing his buttons. 

“ That's my brush," shouted Deacon. 
`“ What's that, Corp.?” asked Edwards. 
button brush yours? ” 

“It’s not a button brush," said Deacon; “it’s my 
nail-brush."' 

‘It’s the brush I've used ever since we left England,” 
retorted Edwards. “See for yourself, Corp." He held 
it out. “ There's my name on the back.” 


Well, if you 
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Sure enough, the name Edwards was written on the 
back, with a violet copying pencil It was written 
EDwarDs. 

" That's not the way you write Edwards. 
first D is mine." 

“Look here, chaps,” called Edwards through the 
doorway of his tent; “ the corporal here says the D 
on my brush is his." 

“ Better let him take it off and keep it," came the 
prompt suggestion. . 

“I always make D's that way," replied Edwards. 
“ Pll show you the envelope of my next letter home. 
You chaps remind me." 

The occupants of the tent had come out in expectation 
ofa row. Deacon turned.on his heel. 

“ Wait a minute, Corp.," said Edwards. '' It seems 
to me you're accusing me of stealing your brush. If 
you can prove it, you know what to do. What I want 
to say is, if you se much as suspect that this brass 
brush of mine is yours, take it." 

“ Can't say fairer than that," chorused the audience. 

Deacon turned away from the nail-brush, now 
smeared with greasy polish and verdigris. It would be 
useless, in any case, for the Perfect System, unless one 
wished to die of blood-poisoning on the road to perfection. 

' We'll say no more about it," he said. 

He returned to his tent, hearing, as he walked along, 
the uncomplimentary remarks and laughter of the group 
he left. Arrived there, he began, with rage in his heart, 
to pack away his things. 

It was then that he discovered that, either during 
the discussion or his walk, he had lost his brush. 


That 


The platoon officer remarked to his batman that 
morning that his Sam Browne belt was uncommonly 
well polished. 

“Yes, sir," said the batman ; 

“Oh, yes," said the officer. 

ou?" 

“ Three piastres, sir.” 

“ Right ho," replied the officer. “ Remind me later 
on in the day ; I haven't any change now." 


“ I got a new brush." 
“ What did that cost 


There was a sequel, too, to Deacon's hasty rummaging 
in his valise. He found, when he came to get from his 
store yet another nail-brush, that he was one short. His 
valise appeared exactly as he had left it that morning, 
its contents disarranged and tumbled. He could only 
conclude that in his haste he had unwittingly pulled 
out one more than he had intended, and that it had 
lain on the sand until somebody annexed it. 

It would be useless to ask. He was not a popular 
man in the tent ; and there was, besides, an understood 
rule that property left lying about belonged to the 
man who found it. 

He thought, however, that he might just casually 
mention to the platoon sergeant the manner in which 
his brushes were going. The loss of four in so short 
a time rankled. He walked to the bell tent occupied 
by the six sergeants then with the company. 

The platoon sergeant was alone at the moment. He 
had propped a tiny mirror, with a spider's web of 
cracks running from its centre to the narrow tin frame, 
against the tent pole. His hair was dripping with oil, 
and he was endeavouring to make a perfectly straight 
parting. He was using half a comb and a small brush. 


The force of discipline was strong with Corporal 
Deacon. It saved him from the serious charge of 
" making a false accusation against a senior non- 
commissioned officer." 

It was so impossible to prove that the brush was his. 
The canteen people had JON over two hundred of them 


-in stock. 


True, there would bs: no witnesses, even were he to 
call the sergeant a thief. But no wise corporal ae 
with his platoon sergeant. 

" Want anything, Deacon?” asked the sergeant, 


inspecting the thin white line, and moving his head 


about to dodge the cracks in the mirror. 

“Any orders about next parade, sergeant ? " asked 
Deacon. 

“ Nothing fresh," answered the other. “ Just see if 
this parting's straight, will you, now you're here." 

Deacon achieved the one supermanly feat that he had 
been called upon to perform for a long time. He con- 
gratulated the sergeant upon the excellent results he 
had obtained with the use of the stolen brush. Not a 
word of complaint did he utter. 

He sat meditating gloomily until the parade was 
assembled. He performed the duties of right marker 
without enthusiasm.  Nail-brushes occupied his mind : 
their bristles roughened his temper. 

As he was going off parade, Neville, the captain’s 
batman, came to him. | 

'" Excuse me, Corporal," said he, " but have you a 
nail-brush you could lend me ? ” 

Deacon suspected very strongly that his leg was being 
pulled. He looked sharply into Neville’s face, but 
found no trace of humour there. 

“ What do you want a nail-brush for ? " he asked. 

"ve got to scrub the Captain's dog," Neville 
explained. ‘‘ He told me to borrow a nail-brush off 
one of the men if I could." 

‘You'd better tell the Captain to buy his own brushes." 

‘Is that an order, Corporal? " asked Neville, with 
a grin. "I told the Captain I thought you had one, 
and he said he was sure you'd lend it me.” 

“ Do you think I'm going to use a brush that you've 
been using on a dog ? ” 

“ I don't see why you shouldn't," retorted Neville ; 
“ You could easily find men who aren't as clean as old 
Barger is." 

‘“ All right, come along," said Deacon, grumpily. 

Barger himself came up as Deacon was handing over 
brush No. 5. He was a beautiful white bull-terrier, 
spotless as snow. 

“ Look at him, Corp.,” said Neville ; ''see how clean 
he is. He won't hurt the brush—Will you, boy ?— 
and I'll wash it out well. What's more, I'm going to 
use it with some disinfectant the Captain's got. He's 
afraid Barger's going to get some skin disease.” 

“ You can keep the brush," said Deacon. 

“ Thanks, Corp.," and Neville ran off with Barger 
puffing after him. 


Night operations of a sort had been planned for that 
same evening, but details had not been given out. 
Whether these would consist of a practice attack, a 
night march, or the carrying out of a scheme, nobody 
knew. It was not until edrly afternoon that the orderly 
sergeant walked through the lines, bawling through tent 
doors, '' Parade at seven—route march—full packs.” 
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He was received with groans. 
popular with the infantry men. 

There ensued a general hunt for sand bags. Men 
walked casually to the dump, stood by it, endeavouring 
to look as though they merely happened to be there, 
and had no definite purpose in view. Granted that 
fortune was kind, and that none of the quartermaster's: 
staff happened to be about, one or two sandbags could 
be abstracted without detection. 

A private, returning successful from a raid of this 
sort, gave one to Deacon. 

The purpose of the sandbag was obvious. A small 
amount of kit can easily be disposed in a valise in such 
a way that it bulks large, and detection of the fraud is 
impossible unless the officer inspecting happens to test 
the weight of the pack. The result is known as a 
“ sergeant-major's " pack, for reasons with which men 
in the service are well acquainted, and has distinct 
advantages. 

So, as the Perfect System did not include the carriage 
of heavy weights for long distances upon the back, 
Deacon loaded all the kit he could into the sandbag. 
The remaining nail-brushes were wrapped in a towel, 
and went at the very bottom. Then, to prevent theft, 
he tied the neck of the bag very firmly with white 
string, and attached a label with his name. 


Full packs are not 


Exactly how it happened that the tent he occupied, - 


and that tent only, should have been destroyed by fire 
whilst the company was marching about in Palestine 
by starlight, remains a mystery to this day. The court 
of enquiry, after consideration as to whether the damage 
had been caused by sparks from the cook-house fire, 
regretfully reported that no blame could be attached 
to any person, and charged the loss to the public. 

The occupants of the tent had, however, to pay for 
articles of kit that were in sandbags, and which should 
have been on their owners’ backs. They had a to 
bear the loss of their private treasures. 

The only silver spot in Deacon’s great cloud of woe 
was the knowledge that the canteen possessed a great 
store of nail-brushes. He went round at the very 
earliest opportunity. 

He had decided that twelve was too great a number : 
he would buy for himself only. 

“ Three nail-brushes, please ! ” 

" Sorry, mate, but we haven't such a thing. We did 
have, but we sent them down the line last night. No 
demand for 'em here.” 


A New Series on Teaching. 


Hodder and Stoughton have in the Press 
SERIES," which claims.to be an entirely new departure in text 
books. The series has been written this vcar to the specification 
of the new demands in education as regards method and curri- 
culum. The volumes already in hand include :— 


“English Literature : the Rudiments of its Art and Craft.” 

'" Mathematics of Business and Commerce.” 

“ Everyday Mathematics.” 

“ The Mathematics of Engineering.” 

“ The Foundations of Engineering.” 

“ Chemistry from the Industrial Standpoint.” 

“The Natural Wealth of Britain: its Origin and Exploita- 
tion.” 

“Chemistry and Bacteriology of Agriculture.” 

““ Geography of Commerce and Industry." 

“ Applied Botany.” 

“ Citizenship." 

“ The Light of History." 

“ Industrial History." 


“ Tue NEW TEACHING 


CAN THESE BONES LIVE? 


By Davip SOMERVELL. 


V.—New Material. 


PnEv1ovs articles in this series have discussed the teach- 
ing of History and English Literature, and have suggested 
that these subjects have suffered in schools from a treat- 
ment which—call it antiquarian, academic, classical, or 
what you will—has not considered sufficiently the average 
needs of the average mortal. Of course, it is easy enough 
to put up a case against making education ‘ ` popular.” 
It may even be admitted that there is a kind of "popular" 
teaching which should be avoided. None the less it 
remains true that unless education is popular in the 
best sense, unless it really enlists the goodwill of the 
pupil, it will amount to very little. Education must 
kindle enthusiasm, and it will only kindle enthusiasm 
when the pupil realises that it is dealing with things 
that really matter to him, not merely of course in a 
vulgar utilitarian sensc, but in the real sense in which 
religion (as distinct from mere church-going) and patriot- 
ism (as distinct from mere flag-wagging) matter. 

I might premise once again that I am writing in 
these articles solely of the upper stages of secondary 
education, and am thinking primarily of public school- 
boys between the ages of sixteen and eighteen, with 
whose work I am familiar. I make no apology for this 
restriction, since it seems to me that this field of educa- 
tional enquiry is at present less explored than any other. 
The traditional “ liberal education " on classical lines 
has become, except for the few, a thing of the past, and 
until some other broad conception of a liberal education 
has been evolved in its place, we shall continue in our 
present confusion. 

What is, for us, the most important year in modern 
history? Answer: 1919. What is, for us, the most 
influential and widely read form of literature ? Answer: 
The newspaper. 

It has often struck me as odd that teachers, particularly 
in boarding-schools, leave the newspaper to take care 
of itself. A “house” of forty boys will allocate a 
certain portion of their terminal library subscription to 
the purchase of papers, and with this they will purchase, 
perhaps, two “ Daily Mails," one “ Mirror," one '' Sports- 
man," one ' Punch." one “ Sporting and Dramatic," 
and one "Sphere." Whata training for future citizenship: 

But if once we admit that one of the prime duties 
of the “ new liberal education ” is to turn out boys and 
girls with some real understanding, however elementary, 
of the form and the tendencies of the society they live 
in, and of their own place and duties therein, it is clear 
that we must give up this “laissez faire " attitude to the 
newspapers and make an educational instrument of what 
otherwise may well be an educational enemy. We must 
teach our pupils to use the newspaper. If the reader will 
admit that, my aim in this article is attained. 

It remains to make certain suggestions as to how the 
thing shall be done. 

One point is of cardinal importance. If one is to 
understand anything of the affairs of this imperfect 
world, it is absolutely necessary to see ‘wo newspapers 
holding different views. It is not necessary to see two 
every day, perhaps ; but the reader of the “ Daily Mail "' 
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on Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fridays should read the 
“ Daily News ” on Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Saturdays ; 
and this, of course, is much more easily managed in a 
school than in the ordinary home. 

On the whole, however, “‘ Weeklies ” for the schoolboy 
(and schoolgirl—I’m not forgetting the schoolgirl), as for 
the working man, are more useful than “ Dailies.” Even 
from the point of view of mere abstract intellectual 
exercise I can imagine nothing more valuable in its way 
than the comparative study of the “‘ Notes of the Week ”’ 
in, say, “ The Spectator " and “ The New Statesman,” 
or " The Nation." Every House, in fact, ought, in its 
reading room, to contain on a smaller scale the kind of 
outfit of newspapers that the masters or mistresses 
require in their own common room, and the charge should 
not be, as it sometimes is, a subtraction from the funds 
of the House Library. Let the supply of newspapers 
be as the supply of school books——either a charge on the 
parent or a charge on the establishment, according to 
the custom of the school. 

It may be said at this point: ''It is one thing to 
provide the water, and another thing to get the horses 
to drink it." Precisely: the whole business of school- 
masters is getting the horses, by fair means or foul, 
to drink the water. I have not space to go very elabor- 
ately into the question of method, and I am not sure 
that that matters, for, once you have got teachers 
to realise an aim, they will hammer out methods for 
themselves. I will content myself with describing 
two methods: the first was very unambitious, and was 
adopted by myself in a middle form ; the second was 
exceedingly ambitious, and was adopted with much 
success by the head boy of a school boarding-house. 

My method with my form was to set apart a period 
on Monday afternoon, which became known as “ Facts 
of the Week." The class had to write down very brief 
accounts of the four chief events of the previous week. 
About ten minutes was allowed for this. When the 
papers were given back, corrected and marked, two 
days later, we had an informal discussion. 

The method employed by the head boy I have men- 
tioned was to form a “ newspaper club," which rather 
over half the House voluntarily joined. Each boy, or, 
in the case of the younger boys, each group of two or 
three boys, undertook to read a particular daily or 
weekly, and between them they covered all the more 
important English and one or two French papers. 
When the club met on Sunday afternoon, two or three 
important events were selected, and the trustees of each 
paper briefly described the attitude of the paper towards 
the event. These were discussed, and finally minutes 
of the meeting compiled, consisting of a bnef statement 
of the events, with a precis of the representative points 
of view appended. The whole was typed on the House 
typewriter, and posted on the House Board as the 
“ News of the Week." 

You gasp? Well, that is the sort of result that is 
obtained when real enthusiasm is kindled, and perhaps 
the chief of the many aims of education is to evoke 
enthusiasm about the things that really matter. 

I once mentioned the above experiment to the 
editor of a leading London paper. He remarked 
“ What a severe ordeal to subject a newspaper to!” 
Exactly. When once Democracy takes the trouble to 
treat its newspapers seriously, it will make them its 
most valued servants. At present they are its not very 
scrupulous masters. 


CHRONICLE OF EDUCATION. 


I6 July.—Home Office Circular dealing with the Employ- 
ment of Children, and urging adoption of by-laws 
to protect children from unfair conditions. Special 
attention drawn to Section 3 of the Act of 1903, and 
Section r5 of the Act of r918, which provide for the 
protection of children from injurious work. 


22 July.—Opening of Conference of New Ideals in Educa- 
tion, at Cambridge. General subject: '' The Creative 
Impulse and its Place in Education." Inaugural 
address by Mr. Henry Wilson, President of the Arts 
and Crafts Society. 


24 July.—Issue of official memorandum fixing appointed 
days for bringing into operation certain important 
sections of the Education Act. 

25 July.—Conference of representatives of Local Education 
Authorities, and of the National Union of Teachers, 
convened by Mr. Fisher. Resolved that a Standing 
Joint Committee of representatives of Local Educa- 
tion Authorities on the one side, and the National 
Union of Teachers on the other, in equal numbers, 
should be constituted, if possible, by the 12th Sep- 
tember, 19r9. 


COMING EVENTS. 


I2 August.—Mceeting of a constituent committee of ten 
members to take the preliminary steps towards 
setting up a Standing Joint Committee on Salaries, 


Some Appointments. 


Dr. Helen Marion Wodehouse, Principal of the Bingley 
Training College, to be Professor of Education in the 
University of Bristol. — 

Mr. F. J. Hendy, Principal of Borough Road Training 
College and formerly Headmaster of Bromsgrove School, 
to be Director of the Training of Teachers in the University 
of Oxford. 

Dr. John Strong, Rector of the Royal High School, . 
Edinburgh, to be Professor of Education in the University 
of Leeds. 

Sir William H. Beveridge, Chief Permanent Official of the 
Ministry of Food, to be Director of the London School of 
Economics, in succession to Dr. W. Pember Reeves. 


Professor F. M. Powicke, to be Professor of Mediæval 
History in the University of Manchester. : 

Dr. Sydney Chapman, Fellow and Lecturer of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, to be Professor of Mathematics in the 
University of Manchester. 

Sir Theodore Morrison, formerly Principal of the Moham- 
medan College, Aligarh, and lately a member of the Council 
of India, a Lieutenant-Colonel during the war, to be 
Principal of Armstrong College, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, in 
succession to Sir William H. Hadow. 

Mr. F. A. Norwell, to be Lecturer in Mathematics and 
Science at the North Wales Training College, Bangor. 


Dr. O. H. Prior, of Rugby School, to be Professor of 
French in Cambridge University. 
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SUBJECTS AND METHODS. 


Camps and Walking Tours for 
Pupils in Continuation and Secondary Schools. 


THE Education Act of 1918 allows Local Education 
Authorities to make provision for school camps, and thus 
tardily allows teachers to put into practice what our 
Continental confréres have been doing for many years. 
The establishment of Continuation Schools in this country 
will provide many opportunities for showing '' how not 
to do it," as well as for much experimental and pioneer 
work in the methods of instructing and educating the 
voung persons entrusted to our care. The greatest danger 
before teachers is that they may seek to '' continue " the 
methods of primary education and to run on in the ruts 
and grooves of the past. 

The new schools should be devoted primarily to Education 
in the broader sense, and to training in the art of living 
and of the right use of leisure. Thus, to take our “ young 
persons ” away from their cramping environment and from 
the every-day tasks for a brief week or fortnight to the hills 
or the sea will be a “‘ more excellent way " than to coop 
them up in '' occupied elementary schools" ]] (May the 
souls of the members of the Advisory Committee on 
Buildings for Continuation Schools find peace.) Since 
these young persons are required to spend at least 320 
hours per annum in attendance at a Continuation School, 
there is no reason why forty or fifty of these hours should 
not be spent in camp, or on an educational walking tour, 
where instruction, physical development, recruitment of 
health, and true education may go on simultaneously. 

The arranging of the practical details of such schemes 
will call for much thought and for co-operation of Local 
Education Authorities. Let us hope that we may look 
forward, in the near future, to the publication of a scheme 
by the Board of Education, announcing that all the major 
arrangements have been made and that all that Local 
Education Authorities and the Heads of Continuation 
Schools and of Secondary Schools need do is to make 
application for the use of the educational camps, and to 
suggest dates for the proposed tours or visits to the camps. 

For instance, one can imagine that the Board of Educa- 
tion wil arrange through the Treasury for the purchase 
of such areas as the Snowdon massif—1.e., all that land 
bounded by the road from Llanberis to Pen-y-Pass, thence 
to Beddgelert and back to Llanberis; the Isle of Purbeck 
on the Dorset coast ; the land within a five miles radius 
of the summit of Ingleborough ; and the strip of coast 
from Whitby to Robin Hood's Bay with two or three miles 
of the hinterland. 

Such areas might have five or six camps established in 
them, each with permanent attendants during the camping 
- season, so that parties of young persons might make walking 
tours through the district, passing from camp to camp, 
spending a night or two at each, and returning to their 
base or starting point at the end of the tour. If the tours 
are carefully planned, the camps could be fully occupied 
throughout the whole of each season, and thousands of 
young people would gain some insight into the art of travel 
and would receive its broadening and uplifting influences. 

Our young persons taken from their daily occupation 
in the mill, the factory, or the office, and shown the wonders 
of the build of hills and mountains, the origins of valleys, 
observing the processes of coast erosion, of the silent 
dissolving away of the solid mountains, the evidences of 
past and extinct forms of life in the fossils that they find, 
the intricacies of the web of life and the interactions of 
insects, birds, and plants, and studying the relics of earth- 
works, forts, and churches made by our ancesters, all under 
the dome of the everlasting sky and in the health-giving 
sunlight and air, will return to their work with new zest 
and broader outlook, and with far greater possibilities of 
becoming those “ good citizens" which the Board of 
Education tells us it is ouraim to make. H VALENTINE DAVIS 


EDUCATION ABROAD. 


* 


Rose Sidgwick Fellowship in America. 


By the generosity of American subscribers a Fellowship 
has been founded in memory of the late Rose Sidgwick 
and her services to Anglo-American friendship. Miss 
Sidgwick was a member of the British Educational Mission 
to America, and she died in New York at the close of the 
tour amongst American colleges and universities which 
was carried out by the mission in 1918. 

The fellowship is to be awarded annually to a British 
woman for a year of graduate research work at an American 
college or university, with the definite object of drawing 
closer the bonds of friendship and understanding between 
England and America, and of commemorating the services 
of one who gave her life in the cause. The fellowship has 
been subscribed to by everv college and university visited 
by Miss Sidgwick. 


A New School of Social Research. 


We have received a prospectus ‘or '" announcement ”’ of 
a new School of Social Research which is to begin its work 
in October next at 465, West Twenty-third Street, New 
York City. The school is under the general control of a 
Board of Directors, including Dr. Charles A. Beard, Director 
of the Bureau of Municipal Research and Training for 
Public Service; Mr. Herbert Croly, editor of “ The New 
Republic " ; Mr. Thomas W. Lamont; Mr. Henry Bruere, 
Director of the Bureau of Industria] Research; and 
Mrs. Willard Straight. The aim of the school, as stated in 
the prospectus, is to “ seek an unbiassed understanding 
of the existing order, its genesis, growth and present working 
as well as of those exigent circumstances which are making 
for its revision." The Directors express the view that 
economics, anthropology, history, psychology, and the 
other human sciences have been studied and taught 
hitherto without sufficient reference to contemporary 
social facts. As a result of this practical separation of the 
social sciences from the ever-changing economic and 
industrial world, both learning and society have suffered. 
We have neither sufficient practical knowledge, nor an 
adequately trained personnel to cope with the difficulties, 
complex and dangerous, which now confront us. Hence the 
courses of study are not arranged under the usual depart- 
mental headings— political economy, sociology, history, 
psychology, etc.—for this tends to obscure the constant 
connection and interplay of the various interests and activi- 
ties of mankind. Each of the courses will include such 
data, historical, economic, political, psychological or 
anthropological, as appear to bear on the special inquiry 
in hand. In the general grouping here adopted the courses 
fall into three categories. 

I. The first group of studies will be primarily descriptive 
and historical in their emphasis. They will seek to give 
an ' unbiassed understanding of the existing order, its 
genesis, growth and present working." 

II. The second group will deal with the development 
of thought and ideals, with human emotions, the conflict 
of interests, the development of a scientific attitude towards 
social questions and the technique necessary to research. 

III. The courses in the third group will deal more 
directly and specifically with special contemporary problems 
which have been sclected for study on account of their 
pressing importance. 

The programme of instruction is arranged to meet the 
needs of two classes of persons, regular students and 
research students, and the work is correspondingly divided 
into so-called open and closed courses. Anyone seriously 
intending to carry on the work and to follow the assigned 
readings may enter open courses. These will consist of 
lectures, discussion, and readings. Admission is gained 
to closed courses only by consulting the Executive Secre- 
tary and the instructor. 
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PRIMARY SCHOOL NOTES. 


By OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. 


THE Whitley Committee movement so far as teachers are 
concerned is not progressing on uniform lines. There is as 
yet no agreed teacher policy. This is specially regrettable 
as regards the formation of a National Council. At present 
the National Union of Teachers is working towards one 
goal and the Registration Council towards another. The 
N.U.T. is claiming to be the appointing body so far as 
teacher representatives are concerned. The T.R.C. is 
making the same claim. If the N.U.T. were as representa- 
tive of the whole teaching profession as the Teachers 
Registration Council undoubtedly is, there would be cause 
for weighing the rival claims. Asa matter of fact, however, 
there is no need for such weighing. The T.R.C. is fully 
representative. The N.U.T. is not fully representative. 
The T.R.C. was created to be fully representative ; its very 
existence depends on its representative character. It 
represents university education, secondary education, 
primary education, and technical education. It represents 
them equally. The argument that representation on the 
T.R.C. is not proportionate to the number of teachers 
represented in each category is no argument unless there 
is recognised antagonism between the interests represented. 
There is no such antagonism. The working of the Registra- 
tion Council is itself proof of the homogeneous nature of 
the interests watched. The profession of teaching is best 
served by the support each branch can give to every branch. 
It is natural, of course, the National Union of Teachers 
should desire to be the appointing body. Of all organisa- 
tions of teachers the N.U.T. is the only organisation which 
can claim to include members from every branch of the 
teaching profession. In this it is unique. It is well, 
though, to recognise a plain fact, and the fact is that 
membership of the N.U.T. among university and secondary 
school teachers will not warrant a claim that the Union 
is fully representative of such teachers. I am hoping 
it may become so in the future, but present conditions 
must be recognised. 

The T.R.C. fulfils the requirement that the appointing 
body should represent all. Its eleven university members 
are elected by university teachers; its eleven secondary 
school members are elected by secondary school teachers' 
organisations ; its eleven primary school members are 
elected by primary school teachers' organisations ; and its 
eleven specialist members are elected by the specialist 
teachers' organisations. The full weight of the numbers 
in each organisation is behind its elected representatives. 
What more is necessary ? Ido not anticipate irreconcilable 
teacher differences on a National Whitley Council. On 
the T.R.C. differences have never become acute. The 
Council has acted solidly for teachers. A National Whitley 
Council, the teacher members of which have been appointed 
by the T.R.C., will work as smoothly and as effectively, 
so far as its teacher members are concerned, as does the 
T.R.C. itself. 

* * * * * * 

Local Whitley Committees of a sort are being formed in 
different parts of the country. In some cases they are 
formed—as regards the teacher side—entirely of teachers 
engaged in primary schools. In other cases they are, on 
the teacher side, representative of cach branch of the teach- 
ing service. London's local committee is not yet formed. 
The primary and secondary school teachers have held 
several joint meetings to hammer out a scheme. At one 
time it seemed impossible to arrive at an agreed solution 
of the difficulty, but there is now at least a prospect of 
agreement. I wonder whether the benefits resulting from 
a London Whitley Committee will be worth all the trouble 
taken to bring it into being. I have spoken to many 
men and women prominent in teachers' politics, and have 
discovered very few who expect much good to result from 
its formation. If there are many of these committees 


formed on the lines of one I have in mind while writing, 
the movement had better go no further. The committee 
I am thinking of has five teacher members, including one 
supplementary teacher, and five members of the local 
authority—no motion can be deemed to be carried unless a 
majority of each section votes in favour of it ! 

* + * * * * * 

The trouble about salaries continues throughout the 
country. At the time of writing, disputes are either in 
progress or are imminent at Heywood, Northampton, 
Pembroke Dock, North Riding, Middlesbro’, West Riding, 
South Shields, Walsall, and Whitehaven. Those responsible 
for the education of the children are seriously alarmed, 
and the Board of Education is, through Mr. Fisher, openly 
expressing disapproval. The Board must not think the 
Executive of the Union favour the strike policy. They are 
as cognisant as the President of the Board of the fact that 
the children suffer. They do not accept responsibility. 
The Local Education Authorities must alter their tactics 
and become more amenable to reason. It is only when all 
reasonable means have been tried without effect that a 
strike is sanctioned. 

* * * * & * * 

The salaries dispute in London developed very rapidly, 
and at the time of writing has been settled until after the 
holidays. The teachers — primary and secondary — de- 
manded a much improved scale and a fair carry over. 
They have failed to secure a ' much improved " scale, 
but have secured a better carry over in the form of an 
immediate lump sum payment which is also to count as an 
advance in salary as from April Ist, 1920. War bonus— 
£39 per annum—is to be merged in salary and also added to 
the maxima of the existing scale. The increments for 
class teachers remain as before, but are to be annual 
from minimum to maximum. The increments of the heads 
of primary schools have been advanced to £20 and £25, 
and the salaries of the heads of secondary schools have been 
raised. In future the maxima for assistants in primary 
schools are to be £340 (men) and £265 (women), and the 
maxima of the heads in such schools are to be: Grade I, 
£360 (men) and £280 (women) ; Grade II, £440 (men) and 
£340 (women) ; Grade III, £540 (men) and £415 (women). 
It is estimated the cost of all improvements will amount 
to £629,000 for the current year, and that this cost will 
decrease yearly after 1920-21 until it reaches about £494,000 
annually. Sir Cyril Cobb has taken every care the above 
increases shall be well advertised in the daily Press. 
“ Fortune for L.C.C. Teachers " was one headline, and in 
almost every case the “ great” increases granted were 
written up so as to prejudice the teachers' case with the 
public as much as possible. Notwithstanding this it is 
still a fact that a young man beginning as a teacher is paid 
less money than a young man beginning as a police con- 
stable. The teachers’ organisations have not refused this 
offer. They are taking what is offered them. At the same 
time they have intimated their intention still to press for 
the scale they claim. The scheme passed the Education 
Committee on the 16th July. At the time of writing it has 
yet to be considered and approved by the full Council. 

* * * * * * * 

The question of the higher education of the very bright 
children in rural districts needs special attention at the hands 
of the local authorities if the object of the new Education Act 
is to be achieved. The secondary schools are generally 
found in urban centres and are beyond reach on the usual 
scholarship allowance. Special provision for boarding and 
lodging must be made for children in districts removed from 
easy access to a centre for higher education. The case for 
action was well put by a recent speaker at a teachers' 
meeting. He pleaded the cause of these deserving children 
with great eloquence. The remedy recommended private 
assistance—though well meant, will not do. There must be 
no suspicion of private charity about the help given. The 
ultimate benefit is to the public, and the public purse must 


pay. 
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SCHOOLS, COLLEGES, AND 
UNIVERSITIES. 


Bedford College for Women. 


A French Holiday Course has been organised for the 
Board of Education at Bedford College, from August 26th 
to September oth. Lectures will be given by Monsieur 
Rudler, Professor of French Literature in the University 
of London, on Literary Method and on a subject taken from 
French Literature. 

Cards of admission to the lectures only, on payment of a 
fee of one guinea for the course of eleven, may be obtained 
from Miss Batchelor, Bedford College, N.W. 1. 


The London School of Dalcroze Eurhythmics. 


At the examination for the Teaching Certificate in 
Eurhythmics held in July the following were successful : 
Griffin, Ethel Joyce; Lingford, Dorothy. 


University of London—New Schools. 


The University of London is about to inaugurate two 
new schools: One is intended for the training of librarians, 
the other for the training of journalists. The former will 
comprise instruction in literary subjects as well as the 
technical parts of a librarian’s duties, such as the care of 
books, cataloguing and indexing. For practical demonstra- 
tions and as an exercise ground for beginners, the University 
libraries will be available. The school of journalism has 
not yet taken its final shape, but a committee is working 
out the details under the chairmanship of Sir Sidney Lee, 
and this experiment will be watched with great interest, 
since previous attempts in the same direction have served 
to show that the term journalist covers a wide range of 
activity—so wide indeed that it is difficult to find any 
common ground as between certain of those who claim the 
right to use it in describing themselves. 


The Associated Board of the Royal Academy of 
Music and the Royal College of Music for Local 
Examinations in Music. 


The thirtieth annual meeting of the Associated Board 
of the Royal Academy of Music and the Royal College of 
Music was held at the Royal Academy of Music, York Gate, 
Marylebone Road, N.W., on 17th July. Mr. Ernest Mathews 
took the chair. 

The minutes of the previous meeting having been con- 
firmed, the Secretary read the report, which expressed the 
gratification of the Board at being able to announce that 
H.R.H. The Prince of Wales had graciously consented to 
become its president. A tribute was paid to the memory 
of the late Sir Hubert Parry, expressing the profound regret 
of the Board at the loss of '' a wise counsellor and a staunch 
friend." The number of candidates in the United Kingdom 
was 5,006 in the Local Centre Examinations, and 34,040 
in the School Examinations. The Chairman, in moving the 
adoption of the report, said: ''It is particularly gratify- 
ing to us that H.R.H. The Prince of Wales has seen his way 
to accept the position of president of this Board. In doing 
so, he is carrying on the work of his father and grandfather 
before him. Owing to the enormous amount of work the 
Prince has undertaken, it was impossible for him to be 
present at this meeting, but he has expressed a hope that 
he will be able to be present at our future meetings. With 
regard to the growth of the work in this our thirtieth year, 
it is interesting to note that during the first year the Board 
examined about 1,100 candidates; in its tenth year, 
I2,000; in its 20th year, 35,000; and in the past year 
a little less than 60,000." Sir Walter Parratt seconded the 
motion, and the report and balance sheet were unanimously 
adopted. A vote of thanks to Mr. Ernest Mathews for 
presiding, proposed by Sir Alexander Mackenzie and 
seconded by Dr. H. P. Allen, terminated the proceedings. 


BLUE BOOK SUMMARY. 


The Act in Being. 


The Board of Education have issued a circular (1118) 
with an Order fixing further Appointed Days under sub- 
section (3) of section 52 of the Education Act 1918. This 
Order appoints the first day of August, 1919, as theappointed 
day for the whole of the first five sections, and also for the 
eighth section of the Act to an extent indicated in the 
Schedule. The first five sections are highly important, 
since they include the demand for schemes of work, the 
development of education in public elementary schools 
by means of central schools, etc., the provision of continua- 
tion schools, co-operation between Education Authorities, 
and the machinery for adjusting schemes to the require- 
ments of the Board. 

Under Section 8, sub-sections 4 and 5 are to be operative 
from August rst. The former permits a Local Authority 
to make a byelaw, with the approval of the Board, providing 
that the age of compulsory attendance at school shall be 
raised to six vears. Sub-section 5 provides that the Board 
may authorise a Local Authority to furnish instruction 
in public elementary schools for children up to the age of 
I6 orlater. The following summary shows the Sections of 
the Act which are now in operation, with the appointed days: 

Sections 1 to 5 (1 August, 1919) ; Section 6 (1 November, 
1918) ; Section 7 (8 August, 1918) ; ; Section 8 (3) (2 Dec., 
1918) ; Section 8 (4) and (5y (1 August, I919) ; Section 8 
(6), (7) and (8) (8 August, 1918) ; Section 9 (1 Februarv, 
1919) ; Section r3 (paragraphs (iii) and (iv) of Sub-section 
(x) ( 1 April, 1919) ; Section 15 (8 August, 1918) ; Section 
16 (except paragraphs (c) and (d)) (8 August, 1918) ; 
Section 17 (8 August, 1918) ; Section 18 (except so far as 
it imposes a duty on Local Education Authorities) (8 August, 
1918) ; Section 19 (8 August, 1918) ; Section 21 (8 August, 
I918) ; Section 22 (27 November, 1918) ; Sections 23, 24, 
and 25 (8 August, 1918) ; Section 26 (x April, 1919) ; 
Section 27 (8 August, 1918) ; Section 28 (1 April, 1919) ; 
Sections 29 to 37 (8 August, 1918) ; Section 38 (2 December, 
1918) ; Section 39 (8 August, 1918); Section 40 (except 
as to inquiries pending on 8 August, 1918) (8 August, 1918); 
Section 41 (8 August, 1918) ; Section 42 (1 April, 1919); 
Section 43 (8 August, 1918) ; Section 44 (except sub-section 
(6) and so much of sub-section (4) as refers to Small Popula- 
tion Grant) (1 April, 1919) ; Section 44 (so much of sub- 
section (4) as refers to Small Population Grant) (1 October, 
1918); Section 44 (6) (1 November, 1918); Sections 45 
to 49 (8 August, 1918); Section 52 (8 August, 1918). 
Sections 50 and 51 are consequential upon the other pro- 
visions of the Act, and are brought into operation so far 
as it is necessary to give effect to them. 


Training of Health Visitors. 


The new link between the Board of Education and the 
Ministry of Health is illustrated by the fact that the latter 
body, having decided that all persons who are to be recog- 
nised as health visitors should undertake a special course 
of training, has consulted the Board of Education, and the 
two departments have prepared jointly a series of regulations 
setting out the conditions of the prescribed training. 
Provision is made for the recognition of two types of course 
—namely, a full course of two years' duration intended 
for ordinary students and a shortened course of one year's 
duration for trained nurses and other persons already 
possessing substantial knowledge or experience. With 
respect to the full course, the minimum age for admission 
has been fixed at 18, because it is essential that girls should 
be able to proceed direct to the course on leaving a secondary 
school. Recognising that students who enter at this age 
will only be twenty on the completion of their course, it is 
expected that they will often desire to take a further course 
of training such as that for the certificate of the Central Mid- 
wives Board, or they may, in the first instance, take posts of 
limited responsibility in infant welfare centres or elsewhere. 
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ASSOCIATION NEWS. 


The Teachers Council. 


Up to and including Thursday, the 24th July, the number 
of applicants for admission to the Official Register was 
28,890. Those who are not already registered should note 
that the prescribed period of the Alternative Conditions 
will expire at the end of next year. These temporary 
regulations provide that admission to the Register may be 
gained on evidence of five years of whole time teaching 
experience in schools or institutions accepted by the 
Council for registration purposes. After 1920 the conditions 
will be more stringent, demanding evidence of satisfactory 
attainments and also of a course of professional training. 
It is important, therefore, that those whose qualifications 
for registration rest mainly or solely on experience should 
apply to be registered at once. 

. The Council has recently issued a memorandum concern- 

ing the conditions under which schools or institutions may 
be recognised as providing a course of training for kinder- 
garten teachers. The Council has decided that those who 
hold the Higher Certificate of the National Froebel Union 
will be held to have satisfied the conditions of registration 
in respect of attainments and training in teaching, provided 
that the certificate has been obtained after a course ex- 
tending over three years at least and taken in schools or 
institutions approved by the Council as places of training. 
This requirement will apply to those seeking registration 
after 1920, and it should be noted that the three years 
need not be spent in one training school or institution. 
Several schools have already applied for the approval of 
courses of training covering the first year's work for the 
Higher Certificate. Students who have taken such an 
approved course may proceed to a college or training 
department of a University for the remaining two years. 
In Bristol two schools have become affliated with the 
University, and the courses of training which they provide 
are linked up with the University Department of Education, 
thus giving to the students access to University teaching 
and opportunity to meet those who are preparing for other 
branches of school work. 


Incorporated Association of Assistant Masters. 


The I.A.A.M. has sent the following letter to every 
Local Education Authority :— 

'" In view of the fact that Whitley Committees and 
Advisory Councils are being set up by many Local Educa- 
tion Authorities, we wish to approach you in order to 
press our views regarding the proper representation of 
Secondary Assistant Teachers upon such bodies. 

'" Our membership includes some 80 per cent. of the 
Assistant Masters in Secondary Schools, aided or main- 
tained by Local Authorities, and our numbers are increasing 
at the rate of 100 per month. We, therefore, wish strongly 
to urge that no Whitley Council or Advisory Committee 
can adequately voice the views of Secondary Teachers 
unless this Association is officially represented upon it. 
We think it all the more necessary to press this point 
because we understand that, in some districts, the claim 
to appoint the whole of the teachers' side of the Committee 
is being made by an Association which cannot represent 
Secondary Teachers to any great extent." 


The National Federation of Women Teachers. 


The secretary of this body has announced that the women 
teachers in London propose to form a strike fund, using 
for this purpose the holiday bonus granted by the London 
County Council in connection with the new scale of salaries. 
This scale has been adopted as an emergency measure 
pending a national settlement of the salaries question, and 
the Federation of Women Teachers is resolved to establish 
the principal of equal pay for men and women. 


Private Schools Association. 


A notable exhibition of modern education, showing work 
done in private schools from all parts of England, was held 
at the Caxton Hall on Friday and Saturday, July r1 and 12. 

It was opened on Friday afternoon by the Baroness 
de Knoop, in the absence of Mrs. Lloyd George. Sir 
Philip Magnus, M.P., presided, and Mr. G. H. Roberts, 
M.P., Mr. E. P. Housene, Mr. S. Maxwell, and Mr. John 
Bayley spoke during the opening ceremony. 

During the two days the Caxton Hall was packed with 
visitors, and the exhibition proved of great interest to the 
general public as well as to teachers. 

Demonstrations of modern methods of teaching were 
given. These included original methods of teaching 
French and history, Dr. Yorke Trotter’s system of aural 
culture, Dalcroze eurhythmics, jujitsu—the Japanese art 
of self-defence—swimming exercises, spinning and hand- 
loom weaving, organised games, fencing and drill. 

Great enthusiasm was evoked by the demonstration of 
physical culture by resistance exercises showing the Japanese 
method of strengthening the muscles, especially those of 
the trunk and back, by the children working in couples 
and taking it in turn to resist each other’s strength in the 
various exercises. It was apparent that in this way the 
same development was obtained in far less time than by 
the Swedish and other drill methods. 

Several companies of Girl Guides performed excellent 
work, some first-aid work being especially good. 

An exceptionally smart Cadet Corps journeyed from 
Norwich to take part in the exhibition. The same school 
provided a gifted violinist of 15 years, who received great 
applause. 

The graceful movements shown in the group and costume 
dancing, and the sweet voices of the choirs, were markedly 
appreciated. 

A continuous entertainment given in the Concert Hall 
consisted chiefly of solo work, and some fine instrumental 
music, elocution, singing, and dancing were produced. 

Several extremely well acted dramatic selections were 
given. 

The exhibits form a wonderful collection of work, 
elementary and advanced, produced by private schools, 
and some beautiful specimens of hand-work were done 
by children of about nine or ten. The work of seniors was 
exquisite, showing application and artistic ability. 

The great variety proved that the energies of the pupils 
were not concentrated on a few subjects only. 

The exhibits included a large amount of first-class art 
work, and amongst the handwork already mentioned were 
specimens of wood-carving, raffia-work, scientific toys, and 
kindergarten work. 

Some well-finished machinery, tools, 
instruments were made entirely by pupils. 

Several model villages and a doll’s house were made 
by tiny children. 

The Nature Study section included weather-charts, 
botanic and geological specimens. 

A special selection of educational films, lent by the 
Pathé Fréres Co., were shown at the Victoria Palace 
Cinema, lent by Mr. E. M. Barker. 


and scientific 


Messrs. LONGMANS, GREEN & Co. hope to publish Vol. I of the 
'" Official Naval History of the War," by Sir Julian Corbett, 
in the autumn. Five maps and 8 diagrams will be included 
in the volume of letterpress, which will contain about 45€ pages, 
and, in addition, there will be a separate case containing 18 larger 
maps. The price of the book, together with the case of maps, 
will be 17s. 6d. net. This volume will end with the Battle of 
the Falklands. It is hoped that Vol. II will be ready for publica- 
tion in the spring of 1920, and the work completed in four or 
possibly five volumes. 


` 
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PERSONAL NOTES. 


— — 


Professor John Strong. 


The University of Leeds has appointed Dr. John Strong, 
Rector of the Royal High School, Edinburgh, since 1914, 
to be Professor of Education. Dr. Strong was born in 
Barrow-in-Furness in 1868, and was educated in the 
Westminster Training College and at the Yorkshire College 
of Science—now Leeds University. He was senior master 
in the Central High School, Leeds, from 1897 to 190o, and 
afterwards became Rector of Montrose Academy, where 
he remained till 1914. Dr. Strong was president of the 
newly constituted Educational Institute of Scotland in 
1917-18. He is an M.A. of London and an Hon. LL.D. 
of St. Andrews. 


The Rev. Dr. W. T. A. Barber. 


Dr. Barber has rcsigned the headmastership of the Leys 
School, Cambridge, on being elected President of the Wes- 
leyan Conference. He has bcen at the Leys School since 
1898, his previous experience having included nine years 
as a missionary in China, three as a Wesleyan minister in 
Leeds, and two as an assistant tutor in the Richmond 
Theological College. He was born in Ceylon, and received 
his early education at the Dutch Gymnasium, Stellenbosch, 
Cape Colony, before proceeding to Kingswood School, and 
later to Cambridge, where he graduated in 1879. 


Professor Alexander Findlay. 


The University of Aberdeen has appointed as its Pro- 
fessor of Chemistry Dr. Alexander Findlay, now Professor 
of Chemistry in the University College of Abervstwyth. 
Before going to Wales, Dr. Findlay was a lecturer in the 
University of Birmingham, with special charge of the 
department of Physical Chemistry. He is an M.A., D.Sc. 
of Aberdeen, a Ph.D. of Leipzig, and a Fellow of the Insti- 
tute of Chemistry, and has written a number of important 
works, besides translating into English Ostwald's Principles 
of Inorganic Chemistry. 


Mr. Sydney Walton. 


“The man who is behind the Joy Loan," as the news- 
papers described him during the recent '' Victory Loan 
Push," is Mr. Sydney Walton, M.A., B.Litt., formerly an 
assistant master in the George Dixon Secondary School, 
Birmingham. Mr. Walton performed valuable services as 
assistant to the late Lord Rhondda, at the Ministry of 
Food, and for his labours received a C.B.E. last year. He 
is regarded as one of the most successful publicity agents 
among the many who are now enlisted in the Government 
service, and, in addition, his skill in negotiation has been 
utilised on occasion with the happiest results. 


Mr. J.'R. Broadhurst. 


We regret to announce the death of Mr. J. R. Broadhurst, 
M.A., for over forty years a master in the Manchester 
Grammar School. As a schoolboy he was a pupil of 
Dr. Walker at Manchester, winning a scholarship at Trinity 
College, Cambridge. After a distinguished university 
career he returned to his old school as classical master, 
taking first the Upper Sixth Form and later the Classical 
Transitus. He served under five High Mastcrs, and the 
long roll of his pupils includes many distinguished classical 
scholars. He was singularly gifted as a teacher and as 
a musician, while to his knowledge of the classics was 
added a wide appreciation of general literature. In outlook 
he professed a rigid Conservatism, an attitude well illus- 
trated by the story of a former pupil who was discussing 
with him some of his difficulties in grasping the philosophy 
of certain moderns. “My dear fellow," said Mr. 
Broadhurst, '' the only philosophers who really understood 
what they were talking about were Plato and Aristotle.” 


NEWS ITEMS. 


New Salters' Research Fellows. 


Four more fellowships for post-graduate study, to be held 
in the laboratories indicated, have been awarded by the 
Salters' Institute of Industrial Chemistry to Captain 
W. H. Hoffert (Oxford), Captain A. G. Pollard (Rothamsted 
Experimental Station), Mr. L. A. Ravald (Municipal College 
of Technology, Manchester), and Mr. M. L. Wilson (The 
University, Manchester.) 


Degrees in Commerce and Travelling. 


The Vintners' Company has decided to found, in con- 
nection with the University of London's scheme for degrees 
in commerce and travelling, scholarships of /150 per annum, 
tenable for one year, to be known as '' Vintners' Scholar- 


ships." These are available for students who intend to 


engage in the wine trade. 


Cost of a School. 


Because the building of Farnworth Grammar School had 
to be suspended during the war, the building will now cost 
the Lancashire Education Committee £41,283, against 
£18,300, the pre-war estimate. 


Training Grants for Soldiers. 


The ex-service students in the Manchester College of 
Technology have sent a protest to the Minister of Education 
in reference to the delay in paying the grants under the 
Government scheme for the training of ex-officers and men. 
They state that the grants were applied for in April last. 


London Women Teachers and Equal Pay. 


The National Federation of Women Teachers recently 
held a meeting to urge the London County Council to adopt 
a salary scheme which will place women teachers on an 
equal footing with men. The feeling of the meeting was 
indicated by the fact that before the chairman (Miss Dawson) 
began her address someone in the audience passed up a 
£5 note with which to start a strike fund, and this was 
followed by many other gifts for the same purpose. 


Mrs. Canbury reported that they had received no satis- 
faction from the teaching staff sub-committee of the County 
Council. 


London Children and Peace. 


Many thousands of London school children united in 
thanksgiving services for victory and peace in different 
churches in London. At eleven places of worship central 
services, arranged by the London County Council, were 
held, and attended by about 20,000 children drawn from 
schools all over the County Council area. These services 
took place at St. Paul's Cathedral, Westminster Abbey, the 
Wesleyan Central Hall, the City Temple, Southwark 
Cathedral, Christ Church, Westminster Bridge Road, 
Woolwich Parish Church, Westminster Cathedral, St. 
George's Cathedral, Southwark, the Great Synagogue, and 
East London Synagogue. 


For those unable to attend the churches short services 


- were held in the schools. 


Cinematograph in Schools. 


Acton’s new schools may be provided with a cinemato- 
graph, and already a proposal to have a lantern lecture- 
room has been adopted. The Education Committee, 
anxious to make the new buildings perfect, have invited 
suggestions from their teachers. 
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LITERARY SECTION. 


BOOKS AND THE MAN. 


Some Remarks on Holiday Reading. 


I confess to a feeling of sincere admiration for the man 
who can sit down in cold blood and plan a recreative course 
of holiday reading, and then go away and keep to it. 
Anybody can plan a course of reading for instruction and 
profit, but that is not holiday reading in the true sense of 
the word, although it may be the reading one does during 
the holidays. The best kind of holiday reading has in 
retrospection the fine flavour of spiritual adventure, and 
the essence of all true adventure is that it is unexpected. 
You may get that adventure from a book which you have 
taken away with you in your bag, but you are much more 
likely to get it from a book which vou come across for- 
tuitously—on the seat of a railway carriage, for instance, 
or on the shelves of a lodging house. 


The fact is that the books one takes away with one 
on holidays are seldom the books one reads. This is so 
true that there is hardly a person who could be found to 
deny it; yet most of us prepare for a holiday by luxurious 
contemplation of the books we are going to read during 
its progress. We have visions of ourselves, solitary beneath 
blue skies on a windy down, or lazily lying on the edge of 
a cliff; and there is always a book in the picture. Usually 
it is a book which we know we ought to read in just such 
circumstances, and the thrill of perfect adjustment makes 
up the greater part of our enjoyment. As a matter of 
fact, however, this kind of dream seldom comes true—never 
the time and the place and the ‘loved book all together. 
The book we want is always the book we have left at home. 
There it rests, while our being aches for it in throes of 
unfulfilled desire. That is why a man with the Greek 
Anthology in his pocket, sitting pensive beside a blue sky, 
has been known to spend all of a sunny morning reading a 
scrap of week-old newspaper which the breeze blew to his 
feet. 


Quite seriously, however, the joys of holiday reading are 
the joys of the adventitious, and nobody can safely reckon 
them up in advance. Given the right spirit, the proper 
combination of time and circumstance, even very dull books 
yield unforeseen delights when one is on holiday. What 
discoveries there are to be made on the shelves of the sitting 
room or in the little circulating library at the stationer’s ! 
There repose the unconsidered trifles of periods sometimes 
incredibly remote. Well-saved in careful brown-paper 
covers, you shall find Queechy or The Old Lamp-Lighter 
and recover the atmosphere of youthful Sundays. In the 
out-of-date little library you will come across the novels 
of which you read reviews several years before—successes 
of a bygone day that passed you by in the flurry of affairs— 
and though you may have half a dozen of the latest novels 
in your bag, you will not be human if you do not neglect 
them for the books that thus throw themselves in your way. 


Some people, of course, have favourite holiday books 
which are indispensable to their perfect enjoyment. I am 
one of them. My favourite holiday book is Mackenzie’s 
Man of Feeling, which you will find duly appraised in any 
text-book of English Literature. It is, I understand, a 
masterpiece of the sentimental school—full up of sentiment- 
ality and slopping over—the ancestor in a direct line of 
The Rosary and East Lynne. Henry Morley included it in 
that library of English Classics which Messrs. Cassell 


published forty years ago, and I believe he thought very 
highly of it indeed. My own copy is dated 1820, and I 
bought it for twopence over twenty years ago, because I 
felt that it was my duty, as a serious student of English 
Literature, to know what it was all about. Since then 
The Man of Feeling has accompanied me into the remotest 
corners of England and Wales, and several times overseas. 
It has become, as I say, my favourite holiday book, and it 
is always the first thing I put into my bag when Iam packing. 
After the holiday is over I take it out again, and pat it 
affectionately, and put it back on its shelf for another year. 
One of these days, I have no doubt, I shall read it, but I 
hope that may not be for a long time yet, for once it is 
read it will cease to be my favourite holiday book. All its 
glamour will be gone, and I do not know wherewith I shall 
replace it. 


From this personal instance arises the only practical 
piece of advice that is worth having on the subject of 
holiday reading—and that is, to take away on holiday only 
such books as can be neglected with impunity. There is, 
however, one kind of book which it is always safe to take 
away, and that is an anthology. Almost any anthology 
will do, provided that it is not compiled by a school-book 
editor for examination purposes. E. V. Lucas's Open Road, 
for instance, is a wonderfully companionable book, where 
something can be found to suit the mood of any moment. 
With that, or some similar book in his pocket, a man is 
almost as well off alone as with a friend, for the book will 
be garrulous, pensive, and exhilarating by turns; and 
sooner or later it will echo the secrets of the reader's inmost 
heart. From this point of view an almost ideal holiday-book 
is The Notebooks of Samuel Butler, which is now procurable 
in one volume from Messrs. Fifield at six shillings net. 
The merit of old Samuel Butler is that he never poses, 
and that he gossips about every subject that enters into the 
life of the cultured man. Now and again he breaks off 
and tells stories; again he is discussing some abstruse 
problem of evolution or asserting that a hen is only an 
egg's device for producing another egg. He talks of the 
beauty of mountain scenery and of buildings, of music, 
art, and literature, of domestic servants and the artist's 
soul, and whatever he has to say is said with extraordinary 
lucidity and point. All things considered, I am inclined 
to regard Butler’s Notebooks as the finest holiday book in 
the world, and I wish that it had been my fortune to read 
it on the open road or by the side of an inn fire. 


But, after all, holiday reading is an unprofitable subject 
to write about. No man can describe to-morrow’s sunset 
or teach one how to enjoy it by splashing down on a palette 
the colours with which it may perhaps glow. The true 
holiday-maker will go to meet his happiness light-heartedly 
and careless of what may befall. He may find ecstasy 
in a time-table, or, given bad weather, a wealth of melan- 
choly delight in a volume of Tke Quiver. For the person 
who wants a course of holiday reading laid out for him in 
the style of the Hundred Best Books there is no hope at all. 


SILAS BIRCH. 


Books. 


All the skies of the brain are rolled above Life’s plain— 
For the soul that earns her eyes, constellations of delight ; 


But our gaze is hemmed by Earth few do heed their 
gracious worth ; 


How kind are noble books, how wholesome and how wise. 
HERBERT E. PALMER. 
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REVIEWS. 


Holiday Books. 


In An Ethtopian Saga, by Mr. Richmond Haigh (Allen and 
Unwin, 5s. net) we have a work of somewhat exotic quality 
with a subtle charm, sufficient to outweigh the disadvantages of 
uncouth names and a literary stvle which is imperfectly modelled 
on that of the Old Testament. The story is vigorous enough to 
hold one's attention, and therc are many arresting examples 
of native sayings and proverbs drawn from the author's ex- 
periences in South Africa and vouched for by the Rev. J. A. 
Winter of Sekukuniland. 


The Curious Friends, by C. J. Delagreve (Allen and Unwin, 
6s. 6d. net) is a tale of a secret society, of which the members 
were distinguished by wearing blue beans. The Curious Friends, 
as the members are called, are '' held together by love." They 
are introduced to us after we have watched the upbringing of 
Colin Gilson, who is destined to become one of their number. 
The story of his childhood and youth is interesting, and the 
account given of The Curious Friends, if somewhat fantastic, 
is marked bv skill in character drawing and by a complete 
avoidance of unlovely people. To say that the book is harmless 
and agreeable would convey a wrong impression. It is more 
than negative in its merits and affords excellent reading. 


The Lay of the Land, by Robert A. Hamblin (Allen and Unwin, 
6s. 6d. net) is a pleasant and well-told tale of country life, in 
which we have two chicf characters, neighbours at the opening 
of the story—one a carpenter called Shortmeal, the other a 
plumber called Bellowgrass. As the result of a legacv from an 
aunt and a public-house, Bellowgrass rises in life, becomes a 
‘sanitary engineer," as is the way of ascended plumbers, and 
builds himself a new house. Aided by their wives, the friends 
become somewhat estrangcd, and it is not until Bellowgrass 
discovers that he has built his new house on land partlv appro- 
priated from Shortmeal that a reconciliation is effected. The 
peace is sealed by a marriage between the children of the two, 
and everything ends happily. Told thus, the story sounds 
commonplace, but in the book itself there is a note of rare 
comedy and an excellent power of straightforward narrative 
which distinguish Mr. Hamblin's work and make us ready to 
read more of his stories. 


The Trial Stone, by John Gower (Allen and Unwin, 6s. 6d. 
net). Felix Neville belongs to a family which calls coffee 
* cawfy " and is in every respect very superior. He is sent to 
Eton and Oxford, and thereafter passes through a serics of 
adventures such as are not uncommon where a voung man is 
bred in indolence and feels the comforting support of the parental 
purse. Thus Felix dawdles in an insurance office, potters about 
in a newly-formed department of State, and, after a humiliating 
experience in America as the victim of a thrusting company 
promoter, he returns to England in time to join the Armv in 
France. His experience there is the trial stone, but wc confess 
that we find the author's use of army initials, such as D.D.V.S., 
somewhat bewildering. Possibly the mental effort needed to 
understand these mysterious symbols had a bracing eftect upon 
the mind of our happy warrior, for in the final chapters we hear 
him discoursing on the war, its causes and effects, with some 
approach to coherence, albeit with little good sense. We 
leave him about to resume business life once more, after accepting 
with characteristic flabbiness the loss of a voung lady’s hand 
and heart. If there should be a sequel to this volume we suspect 
it will have to be called “ Infelix Neville." 


Any Soldier to His Son, by George Willis (Allen and Unwin, 
Is. net), isa collection of verse dealing with the war in a singularly 
poignant and moving way. Mr. Willis has performed a real 
service bv exhibiting war as it is and not a: the picturesque 
writing of some war correspondents would paint it. 


A Year in Public Life, by Mrs. C. S. Peel (Constable, 7s. 6d. 
net). Hundreds of men and women have gained some insight 
into the working of Government offices during the war. Mrs. 
Peel was a co-director of the Women’s Service in the Food 
Ministry, and her experiences have supplied her with material 
for a most amusing and agreeable book. Rightly understood, 
her record is full of valuable lessons which ought to form part 
of the syllabus for examinations in the Civil Service competition. 
As, for example, Explain and justify the statement by Mrs. 
Peel that “The man who is finally left with a minute and obliged 


to answer it loses the game” ; or, again, '' Briefly describe the 
office furniture which is appropriate for the various grades of 
officials, and draw a graph exhibiting the relation between 
official salaries and floor-coverings.”’ 


Mrs. Peel survived a year of official life without losing either 
her good sense or her good humour, and both are present in full 
measure in this entertaining volume. 


The Strong Hours, by Maud Diver (Constable, 6s. net). This 
volume continues and completes the story begun in Miss Diver's 
previous novel, “ Strange Roads,” and gives us a further picture 
of the Blount family and of the doings of the two brothers, 
Derck and Van. Miss Diver's practised pen maintains the interest 
of the tale, and with the aid of a flavour of German spy trans- 
actions and suspicions of a secret wireless installation, a timely 
war note is introduced. An interesting story for a holiday 
afternoon. 


Home Fires in France, by Dorothy Canfield (Constable, 6s. net). 


A series of short stories concerning life in villages behind the , 


firing line in France, as seen by American eyes. They are 
admirably told, and range from poignant tragedy to light 
comedy. This is a book which is heartily to be commended. 


The Wayfarers’ Library (Dent and Co.) now numbers scores 
of dainty volumes, all well-printed and strongly bound, of a 
size convenient for the pocket or for a corner of a knapsack. 
The volumes sent to us include such well known favourites as 
The Red Axe, by S. R. Crockett; The Lady Noggs, by Edgar 
Jepson ; and The Dream and the Business, by John Oliver Hobbes. 
An excellent opportunity is thus afforded of renewing old 
friendships, and in addition there are newer stories of proved 
merit, all admirably adapted for holiday reading. The well- 
chosen title of the series is aptly matched by the selection of 
works which it covers. . 


English Fairy Tales, by Ernest and Grace Rhys, Spanish Fairy 
Tales by J. Munoz Escamez, and ZEsofp's Fables, adapted by 
F. C. Tilney, are issued by Dent and Son. They are charming 
books for children, strongly bound in attractive covers and printed 
in type which will do no harm to young eyes. The illustrations 
in colour are excellent, and the stories are well told. A ‘young 
lady of ten assures us that they are “awfully jolly books," a 
verdict in which we concur heartily. 


Java Head, by Joseph Hergeshcimer (Heinemann, 7s. net). 
Mr. Hergesheimer's second novel hardly rises to the splendid 
height of ''* The Three Black Pennys.” It lacks the special interest 
which arose from the attempt to depict successive generations 
of the same family. Nevertheless it deals in a skilful and 
arresting fashion with another family—the Ammidons of Salem, 
shipowners and merchants. The action is compressed into a 
few summer weeks, beginning with the return of Gerrit Ammidon 
from China, when he brings his Manchurian wife, Taou Yuen, 
and introduces her to the conventional and almost puritanical 
circle of his family and friends. Gerrit fs the bold adventurer, 
set in sharp contrast to his stay-at-home brother, but his boldness 
does not serve to make life tolerable for Taou Yuen, who is a 
strangely impressive figure, moving in stately fashion behind 
the story until cvents are too complex for her and she commits 
suicide. There is all the material for a great tragedy and a 
great novel, but we feel that true greatness has been missed 
through the unaccountable failure of Gerrit to live up to his 
early promise. “ Java Head ” is certainly a very remarkable 
book, holding a place far above the common run of novels. 


- . 

Jinny the Carrier, by Israel Zangwill (Heinemann, 7s. nct). 
After a long interval Mr. Zangwill has written another novel, 
this time dealing with rural Essex and setting forth the doings 
of a charming and vigorous damsel who conducts the business of 
a country carricr and plays the part of a friend to the whole 
neighbourhood. Her racy philosophy and sturdy independence 
are her armament for a long fight against her soldier sweetheart, 
who disapproves of her business enterprise and seeks to compete 
against her. In the end the rival firms amalgamate and the 
principals are married. The story is leisurely in its course, 
and its interest is sustained rather by careful character drawing 
than by rapid action. We recall a short detective story from 
Mr. Zangwill’s pen which was in marked contrast to this later 
effort, and we are inclined to think that Jinny’s story might 
have been compressed into smaller space with advantage. 


(Continued on page 308.) 
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TEACHERS REGISTRATION COUNCIL.. 


REPRESENTATIVE OF THE TEACHING PROFESSION. 


(Constituted by Order in Council, 29th February, 1912.) 


OFFICIAL LIST 


OF 


REGISTERED TEACHERS 


The Statutory duty of the Council is to frame and keep a Register of Teachers, 
and a list of those registered under the conditions prescribed by the Council will be 
published from time to time. The first list was issued in 1917, and the second one is 


now in course of preparation. 


In addition to its statutory duty, the Council has acted in co-operation with the 


Board of Education in many important matters affecting the interests of Teachers. 


Up to and including the 31st of July, 1919, the number of applications 
for admission to the Register was 29,700. All qualified Teachers who have not 


already registered should write at once to :— 


THE SECRETARY, 
TEACHERS REGISTRATION COUNCIL, 
47, BEDFORD SQUARE, 
LONDON, W.C. 1. 
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A Storm 1n a Teacup, by Eden Phillpotts (Heinemann, 7s. net). 
Medora Trivett lives at Cornworthy, and we make her acquaint- 
ance soon after her marriage to Edward Dingle, known familiarly 
as Ned. Jordan Kellock is a friend of both, and a man of vigorous 
personality, something of a leader, with engaging qualities 
which prove irresistibly attractive to Medora. The pair elope 
to London, and later return to the village, where Medora discovers 
that Ned is her true mate, and she rejoins him accordingly. 
This central incident is told in the atmosphere of that Devon 
which Mr. Phillpotts knows so well, and his accustomed skill in 
description never fails him. Nor does his power of depicting 
homely characters amid their surroundings. Lydia Trivett, 
the mother of Medora, is especially well drawn for us, and the 
scenes in the paper-mill where she works are described with 
picturesque detail. It is impossible for Mr. Phillpotts to write 
a commonplace novel, but for our part we fecl that in this book 
he falls somewhat short of his best. The main incident is a 
trifle unreal, especially in its sequel. We have the impression 
of a tragedy gone slightly astray. 


Children of all ages owe a special debt of gratitude to Messrs. 
Longmans, Green and Co. for enlisting the skill of Andrew Lang 
on their behalf. His versions of the fairy tales and legends of 
many lands, supplemented by the excellent illustrations of 
H. J. Ford, are favourites always, and the volumes afford a 
wealth of choice in the selection of gift books. They are daintily 
bound, well printed, and not too cumbrous for little hands to 
hold. Miss Hilda Johnstone has prepared an attractive collection 
of the myths of Greece and Rome, with illustrations by D. M. 
Payne. Finally we recommend for older readers the excellent 
story by Jefferson Carter, entitled *" Madam Constantia,” 
already reviewed in our columns. It is an interesting companion 
for a journey. 


Our Atlantic Attempt, by H. G. Hawker and K. Mackenzie 
Grieve (Methuen, 3s. 6d. net). Major-General J. E. B. Seely has 
written a short preface to this book, which is a straightforward 
and interesting account of the plucky effort which the authors 
made to cross the Atlantic by aeroplane. They failed, it is 
true, but their failure was not due to any want of skill or forc- 
thought, and the dramatic sequel to their adventure will long 
be remembered. The book has some interesting photographs 
and a full description of the engine of their machine. 


“ Quoth the Raven," an Unofficial History of the War, by E. V. L. 
and G. M. (Methuen, 1s. 3d. net). Briefly we urge everybody 
to buy, borrow, or “ convey ” this little volume with all speed. 
It is a sheer joy, alike in its bright record of the war at home 
and in the humorous illustrations drawn by Mr. George Morrow, 
who has a painful knack of drawing absurd faces which remind 
one of real people and of one's own reflection. Mr. E. V. Lucas 
suggests absurd actions which also are painfully like the rcal 
actions of certain people on the '' home front." The satire is 
always fair and delicately pointed. 


Education. 


HEREDITY: by Arthur J. Thomson. (John Murray. 15s. net.) 


‘ This is the third edition of Professor Thomson's well-known 
book. The first edition appeared in 1907, and at once attracted 
wide attention and roused a certain amount of hostile criticism, 
as was inevitable in a work dealing with such an extremely 
difficult subject and one that is so full of controversial matter. 
But critics neither could nor did suggest that Professor Thomson 
made a partisan statement. The book is one of the fairest that 
has ever appeared on any subject, and though in this new 
edition the author acknowledges that he has learnt a little from 
his critics, the value and the charm of the book are to be credited 
tohim alone. Professor Thomson takes his place in the succession 
of the rare spirits who combine admirable expression with 
scientific accuracy and scientific spirit—the line of Huxley and 
Tyndale. Scientific books need constant renewal. Huxley used 
to say that the life of a phvsiological fact was a short if not a 
merry one, and it had to go through a rapid series of metamorphoses 
in order to preserveits status. This is why a book of this kind 
needs constant renewal. The student feels much more sure of his 
ground when he knows that he has under his eve the last word 
of his master. The student of education, for example, will feel 
happierin dealing with his own subject after hc has read Dr. 
Thomson's new version of his famous chapter on the Transmission 
of Acquired Characters. This chapter by itself makes the book 
valuable to the educator, though none of the others can be said to 
be alien to those who specialise on education. A 


English. 
NELSON'S RoyaL SCHOOL SERIES: THE VICTORY READERS: 
Books 1-4. (Thomas Nelson and Sons, Ltd.) 


These handy little volumes are well bound and are printed in 
good type on paper which is adequate and indeed good for 
these days. The stories and verse are well graded, but it is 


. not easy to understand why it was apparently thought desirable 


to interrupt certain of the longer pieces by putting in matter 
of a different kind. Some power of sustained attention might 
be looked for even in young children, especially as the longer 
sketches are in themselves interesting. 


GATEWAYS TO BOOKLAND: 
tional Company.) 


This admirable serics of reading books is divided into six 
parts, beginning with “A Wreath of Golden Blossoms ” and 
ending with a volume entitled “ In King’s Gardens." With 
excellent judgment the compiler has chosen passages from real 
folk tales-and literature in place of the melancholy pieces which 
so often result from the effort to write down to the child’s level. 
A practical experiment has shown us that these Readers are very 
attractive to young children and that the coloured illustrations 
are greatly admired. This is one of the best series of reading 
books we have seen, alike in its contents, printing, and binding. 


Books 1-6. (McDougall’s Educa- 


Modern Languages. 


F. A. Hedgcock: PITMAN’s PROGRESSIVE FRENCH GRAMMAR. 
(Isaac Pitman. 5s. 6d. net.) 

A Primitive Direct Methodist of the straiter sort would 
condemn this book out of hand. The offensive inclusion of the 
publisher's name in the title, the use of the word '' Grammar ” 
in' the sense of a complete instruction book, and the Ottoesque 
appearance of the contents are not prepossessing. 

But we are determined to give credit for good and careful 
work in whatever guise, and no fair-minded reviewer, if he has 
fulfilled the modest condition of a rapid perusal, can fail to 
perceive the immense amount of labour and care expended in 
the production of this work. 

Nor is it so old-fashioned in its method as might at first appear. 
It is true that a great deal of sentence translation from English 
into French appears, and the whole instruction is centred round 
the grammar (instead of the grammar being made a handimaid 
to the teaching of useful expressions), two practices with which 
we dealt in the April issue, on page 142. . 

The latter procedure is really quite unnecessary, because 
learning expressions that one knows the tofal meaning of, but 
cannot analyse grammatically, has a special value of its own. 

One will learn accurately what one cannot hope, if it is for- 
gotten, to reconstruct from one’s knowledge of rules. 

And these parrot-learncd expressions are of immense usc, 
later on, as illustrations of the rules that apply to them, and as 
models for the formation of analogous expressions. Their value 
lies then in the fact that having been learned before the student 
was sufficiently advanced to make any sentences of himself, 
they are much freer than what is learned at a later date, from the 
risk of unconscious alteration. Thus a student who has never 
learned rules for French gender will not change wn arbre to une 
arbre bccause of the final e. 

We are therefore convinced that the grammar should be de- 
tached from the reader, and that one's grammatical knowledge 
should be allowed gradually to overtake one's knowledge of 
whole expressions. As Sweet suggests what one learns should 
be analysed “as far as the student's knowledge will allow,” 
and the rest simply learned as one learns new words such as 
“ man,” ' dog " (for the formation of which there are of course 
no rules at all, except in invented languages such as Bishop 
Wilkins's). 

Thus one is left free to develop a natural reader entirely on 
the lines of useful matter, and such unnatural, portmanteau, 
Prendergastric sentences as Le frére et la seur mangent du pain, 
du beurre et du fromage arc eliminated for ever. (The sentence 
in question is an illustration ; but illustrative sentences should be 
learned by heart, and should be such as are worth learning by heart 
FOR THEIR MATTER.) 

Even for the immediate purpose of illustration, the natural 
sentence is right, the Prendergast portmanteau wrong. A useful 
sentence emphasises the utility of the rule. The bizarre sentence 
suggests that the rule it illustrates applies only to what is 
bizarre. 

(Continucd on page 310 ) 
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William De Morgan was engaged upon this novel during the last 


two or three years of his life, and at the time of his death in 1916 
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ee novelist leit very full notes, which have enabled his wife, who had 

By RICHARD DEHAN. 7/- net. talked over the story with her husband at every stage ot its progress, 
A volume of short stories by the versatile author of “ The Dop to finish the book in accordance with his intentions. 


Doctor." 
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Were grammar an end instead of a mean. the policy of devoting 
each reading section to a grammatical point would still be open 
to question, for repetition, to be etfective, should be at intervals. 
Especially if the pupil is quick-witted enough to see what is 
being done, he will find the process distasteful; and it takes 
away all the budding linguistic joy in keeping his eye open to 
note constructions as they arise. 

But numerous Direct Method exercises are gradually intro- 
duced, as well as very interesting reading matter, and such 
strictures as we are forced to pass bear not so much on the general 
plan as on the details of its execution. 


What a pity books of this type are not reviewed before, instead 
of after, they are published. We very much require a clearing- 
house for ideas and criticisms, such as the International Students’ 
Bureau is endeavouring to provide ; for by this means a great 
many serious defects could be eliminated, and the present ten- 
dency for every bright idea to be styled a ‘‘ method," and to 
have a book to itself, would yield to a system which could develop 
that standardised and permanent method we crave for. 


An obvious example of the waste resulting from individualism 
in a sphere where individualism has no right to exist is the 
unfortunate omission of phonetic transcriptions from the English- 
French vocabulary. As this contains words not in the French- 
English, the student gets no help in such an important matter 
as the pronunciation of aristocratie. On the other hand the author 
must be most heartily thanked for his transcriptions of difficult 
words resulting from inflection, such as emploierai [aplware], 
essuieront [esviro], crécrai [krere]. 


In regard to the absence of any consistent effort to keep 
distinct the written and the spoken idioms, we must still cry 
out as one of few voices in the wilderness. Dr. Hedgcock tells 
us, in so manv words, that the Passé Défini is not used in spoken 
French, but the reading and exercises are full of it, in spite of 
the author's own admirable remark in the preface that ''it is 
not sufficient to be acquainted with the rules of a foreign modern 
language ; ’’ (Why only a modern one ?) '' they must, by constant 
practice, become so familiar that they can be applied as instruc- 
tively as those of the mother-tongue.” 

Then why not let the student practise the Passé Indéfini, 
and so— 

1. Inculcate a colloquial usage ; 

2. Avoid inculcating a non-colloquial usage ; 

3. Take advantage of a priceless instrument for teaching 
the correct use of auxiliary avoir and dire. 


The past subjunctive is another tense that should not exist 
for the student till he has a thorough mastery of spoken French, 
and is seriously engaged in the acquisition of the book language. 


We must take most violent exception to Dr. Hedgcock's 
reactionary behaviour in attempting to justify idiom by means 
of pseudo-logical explanations. The statement that '' the effect 
of the subjunctive in C'est l'homme le plus riche que je connaisse is 
to tone down the absolute force of the superlative (p. 224) is 
utter nonsense ; and it shows what a man will be reduced to 
when he determines at all costs to bolster up such an archaic 
and absurd Teutonic a-priorism as that on p. 212: “The sub- 
junctive is the mood of the possible, doubtful, desirable, but not 
of the certain fact." The word ''soyez"' in “ Je suis content 
que vous soyez arrivé," certainly expresses no doubt, nor does 
the indicative in clauses depending on espérer (J'espére qu'il 
ira vous voir) indicate any sort of certainty. 


The dictum, on p. 349, that '' the student must remember 

that the mood of the verb in the subordinate clause is not decided 
by the kind of clause mor by the conjunction that connects it 
with the principal, but by the meaning of the clause itself and 
the way it is desired to express that meaning " has everything in 
its favour except truthfulness, the plain fact being that in the 
vast majority of cases the subjunctive follows certain quite 
mechanical rules. 
The statement on p. 212 (foot-note) that the subjunctive 
can only be employed in a subordinate clause introduced by a 
conjunction, which is always que or some compound of que ” 
is an Qbvious slip, but a slip of the kind that ought certainly 
ncver to find its way into print, and that the International 
Students' Bureau exists to make impossible. 


t 


This book (like Mr. Manison’s French Grammar—Harrap) 
which we shall review in our next issue, removes recevoir from 
the company of regular conjugations, where it had reposed 
too long. We hope that no grammar will, on historical grounds, 
restore the title of “ regular ” to a type exemplified in a dozen 
verbs ! 


SHORT HISTORY OF FRENCH LITERATURE 
(Bell and Sons. 


W. H. Hudson: 
(with a memoir of the author by A. A. Jack). 
6s. net.) 

While it is the business of a reviewer to criticise, it would be 
mere perverseness to hunt about for faults in a book which 
gives no cause for complaint of any sort. On the other hand 
it would require long use to become fully acquainted with its 
positive merits. What the reader of reviews likes to know in a 
case like this is the proportions of the book. In a work of 300 
pages, 24 are given to medieval literature, 51 to the Middle 
Ages and the sixteenth century together. The 18th and 19th 
centuries together take up more than half the book—the 18th, 
50 pages, the 19th 120 pages. Most of our readers will probably 
agree that this distribution shows good judgment. It is nota 
question of the comparative values of the medizval and the later 
literatures : it is simply a case of dealing with one language 
at a time. And as Sun destre quant en ad vers Deu tendut cannot 
be called French (in the sense of the language spoken and written 
now by Frenchmen), literature of this type should, in a History 
of French Literature, occupy, as it does here, a subordinate 
and introductory position. 


G. P. Krapp: THE PRONUNCIATION OF STANDARD ENGLISH IN 
AMERICA. (Oxford University Press. 7s. 6d. net.) 

We can never give whole-hearted praise to a book on pro- 
nunciation which uses disproportionate space for the phonetic 
representation of dialect —such as the Bowery dialect (inaspeech 
from Shakspere !) or the elocutionary dialect appropriate to 
Keats's wonderful '' Darien " sonnet. 

What the foreigner wants (whether the language in question 


' is nationally, or only socially, foreign to him) is to know how the 
: natives speak. 


Once he is at home in their normal speech, 
he can soon attend to special dialects if he has time and inclina- 
tion. 

However, Professor Krapp's technical work is good and 
thorough, though we quarrel with his view of the difficulty of 
representing intonation. In ‘ Intonation and Emphasis” 
(published for the International Phonetic Association) the present 
writer used figures for the purpose, in such a way as to show 
the rise and fall very much more clearly than any curve, and at 
far less expense. 

Readers must be warned against using the transcriptions 
without the very detailed explanations which Professor Krapp 
provides. People still exist who imagine that the letters used 
have an intrinsic significance. It cannot be too strongly 
emphasised that a phonetic transcription cannot do more than 
show the distribution of sounds elsewhere described. ^ If this 
were realised, we should not have Mr. Bernard Shaw declaring 
that Henry Sweet admits that Londoners—even educated ones— 
say “bat” for "but." As a matter of fact Sweet merely 
used the sign [a] for the vowel-sound in '' but ’’—that is all. 

The insufficiency of script without description is illustrated 
by the sign (au] commonly used for the English diphthong in 
“ now,” and used by Professor Krapp for the American diph- 
thong in the same word. There is a striking difference between 
our sound and their's, but it would be impracticable to have so 
minute a script as to dispense with the necessary explanations. 

It is interesting to read that '' it is doubtful if, on the whole, 
American cultivated speech is any slower than British speech ” ; 
but when one remembers that the charge we bring against all 
other foreigners is that they speak their languages too fast, 
one cannot help thinking there must be something in the impres- 
sion Englishmen receive that American speech is particularly 
deliberate, showing a tendency to apply the principles of their 
constitution to speech as well as to humanity, by claiming for 
each syllable a separate, frce, and independent existence. 

V Id Krapp is particularly good on the question of correct 
speech. Some of his notes are well worth laying to heart. 

“ Wherever a question of choice between two pronunciations 
arises, there is rarely any difficulty in making a choice after the 
facts are known. It is the province of a book like this to show 
students how they may become sure of their facts, not to make 
their choices for them.” 

“ Both habits of speech " (the British and the American) 
‘‘it need scarcely be said, are established by convention, and one 
is not more conscious or affected than the other.” 

'" Levels of speech. . . . Natural or normal speech differs 
from precise speech, which is largely self-conscious and theoretical, 
and it differs also from slovenly speech with which the precise 
speaker is inclined to confuse it. . . . Ungrammatical or dialect 
speech is not necessarily slovenly, and in fact it is often the re- 
verse, being frequently very crisp and energetic. The appeal 

. must always be to the ear. . . . To attempt to regulate 


(Continued on page 312.) 
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speech by the visible word lands one in countless absurdities. 
. . . . One cannot do better than direct attention to the uncon- 
strained speech of educated and well-bred persons. The decision 
who such persons are must be left to individual judgment. 
The speech of formal discourse differs from the speech of familiar 
conversation... ... It would be as much an error to speak 
formally when the situation called for familiar specch as to 
speak colloquially in a formal situation.” 

Professor Krapp makes one mistake when he says the final 
consonant in “egg ” is short (p. 41). All final consonants are 
long when they follow a short vowel, in American as in British 
English. German has short final consonants in such cases, 
and the effect of abruptness certainly strikes American as much 
as English ears. H. O. C. 


Mathematics. 


PROJECTIVE GEOMETRY: Vol. I, by Oswald Veblen and John 
Wesley Young (1910) ; Vol. II, by Oswald Veblen (1917). 
(Ginn and Co.). 

The term '' Projective Geometry " is used in two different 
senses. Elementary Geometry deals mainly with relative 
magnitude, which implies measurement ; but there are gcometri- 
cal theorems which are not concerned with relative magnitude 
but with relative position, e.g., of points on a line. As these 
latter properties are usually not altered by projection, they are 
in one sense called “ projective,” the others being '' metrical.”’ 
In another sense, the distinction is between projective and 
descriptive geometry ; the difference being that in the former 
every two straight lines in a plane intersect, while in the latter 
this is not necessarily the case. It is in the second sense that 
the term is used by Profs. Veblen and Young in the title, though 
in the preface a distinction is drawn between the projective 
and the metric. 

The discovery of non-Euclidean geometry made it clear that 
geometrical axioms are not necessary and self-evident truths 
but assumptions ; and different assumptions give rise to different 
kinds of space. The general assumptions made in the work 
under review are collected in the first chapter of the second 
volume. There are three assumptions of '' alinement ” (if we 
may use the English spelling) and five of '' extension "; an 
assumption of projectivity (a projectivity being the resultant 
of a sequence of perspectivities) ; and a further one which may 
be called a harmonic assumption. Comparing these, for con- 
venience of reference, with the axioms given by A. N. Whitehead 
in Encycl. Brit., 11th ed., xi. 731, it will be seen that the first 
eight are practically equivalent to axioms 2-7 (axiom 1 being 
apparently unnecessary, since it is covered by 2 and 4), and the 
tenth to axiom 8, while the ninth is an assumption leading 
to the ‘‘ fundamental theorem of projective geometry." Further 
assumptions, appearing in the second volume, relate to continuity 
order, etc. ; but some of these are already implied in the ninth 
assumption. The first eight assumptions are universal: any space 
satisfying these but not involving others is called a general 
projective space, and particular kinds of projective space are 
determined by introducing one or more of the remaining assump- 
tions. Thus we have “ rational ” projective spaces and '' real ” 
projective spaces, whose points correspond to the systems of 
rational and real numbers. The real spaces, and also complex 
space, involve the assumption of continuity. In the first volume 
the assumptions on which each theorem is based are stated 
either at the beginning of the chapter or in brackets after the 
theorem ; this has not been found possible in the second volume. 

The work is intended for senior and graduate students in 
universities, and no doubt meets a want. But the subject is 
of a general interest, and it might perhaps have been possible 
to treat it in such a way as to appeal to a larger circle of readers, 
without detracting from its main purpose. From this point 
of view, there are thrce respects in which criticism suggests 
itself. 

First, although the amount of ground covered is very great, 
itis difficult, on account of the consecutive nature of the reasoning, 
to isolate any portion for separate study. It is true that the earlier 
portion of volume II, leading up to Euclidean plane geometry, 
may be read without the later portion of volume I; but this 
is not enough. What is required is a scheme to show the con- 
nection of the various portions of the work, and to facilitate 
skipping. In the absence of such a scheme, recourse must be 
had to the index, which scems fairly complete. 

Next, the phraseology should be simpler and more suggestive, 
and also more exact. '' Corresponding," for instance, is better 
than “ homologous ” ; as the words are treated as synonymous, 
one ought to be sufficient. “ Invariant,” again, is a technical 
term: it is unnecessary to use it when '' unaltered " would do 


, 


as well ‘‘ Perspectivity " and ''projectivity " are clumsy 
words, but must presumably be regarded as established; the 
former, no doubt through oversight, is not separately defined 
at all, while, as regards the latter, the paragraph in which it is 
defined as a projective correspondence is followed almost 
immediately by one stating that it establishes a correspondence— 
t.e., the word is used as meaning both the operation of projecting 
and the relation resulting from this operation. Again, the phrase- 
ology of '' pencils ’’ is obscure. In chapter I of the first volume 
a line is stated to be an undefined class of points—i.e., to consist 
of points ; and a plane is a defined class of points. In chapter III 
a pencil of points is defined as the figure formed by the set of 
points on the same line—+1.e., as the figure formed by a line; 
and the line is called the axis of the pencil. There is a similar 
definition of pencil of lines. This implies that a line or set of 
lines, and the '' figure " formed by the line or set of lines, are 
things of different kind. But the implication is rebutted not 
only by the fact that a pencil of points or of lines, and the sct 
of points on a plane, are grouped together as geometric forms, 
but also by the definition of a point conic, which treats a pencil 
of lines not as a ''figure " formed by lines but as the lines 
themselves. Thus we come round to the statement that the 
line is the axis of itself. The truth seems to be that in dealing 
with perspective and projective it is impossible to kecp up 
the fiction that a line is made up of points: we have to revert 
to the vulgar view that a line is the locus of points—something 
on which, so to speak, the points are strung. 

Finally fundamental assumptions should be as simple as 
possible, This condition is satisfied by the earlier assumptions ; 
but the assumption of continuity is very complicated, and the 
assumption of projectivity does not really seem more acceptable, 
intuitionally, than the fundamental theorem of projective 
geometry, which it is used to prove, and of which it is a particular 
case. W. F.S. 


DYNAMICAL ASTRONOMY: 
(18s. net. 


AN INTRODUCTORY TREATISE ON 
by H. C. Plummer, Royal Astronomer of Ireland. 
Cambridge University Press, 1918.) 

This useful work is intended as a mathematical introduction 
to several different but related branches of astronomy. The 
earlier chapters deal with such preliminary matters as the law of 
gravitation, potentials, and elliptic and parabolic motion. Then 
follow sections dealing respectively with determination of orbits, 
planetary theory, lunar theory, and the rotation of earth and 
moon. The student whose mathematical attainments enable 
him to master these will then be in a position to proceed to the 
more advanced memoirs on special problems. 


DIFFERENTIAL EQuATIONS: by H. Bateman, Ph.D. (16s. net. 
Longmans, Green and Co., 1918.) 
This is a handy and lucid introduction to the theory of differ- 
ential equations. A special feature is the number of illustrative 
equations occurring in dynamics and physics. 


NUMBER STORIES OF LONG AGo: by David Eugene Smith. 
(Ginn and Co. 2s. 3d. net.) 
NUMBER PuzzrEs. (6d. net,) 

Number Stories is a simple tale of the progress of mankind 
in matters of numbering. It begins with a fable concerning 
Ching, who could not count beyond three, and passes on to the 
mode of writing numbers and the way of reckoning among 
ancient peoples—Babylonians, Egyptians, Greeks, Israelites, 
and Romans. Indian and Arabic numerals are also described. 
This interesting record is given in the form of a series of tales 
ta children, very well told, and such as might well be used for 
school work, to mitigate the dullness of the arithmetic lesson. 
The companion pamphlet, entitled Number Puzzles, contains 
solutions to the problems propounded in the larger book. A 
word of praise should be given to the diagrams and illustrations. 
Altogether this is a novel and fascinating piece of work. 


General. 


THE Book OF COMMON PRAYER IN ESPERANTO. 

`” We have received the first part of the Esperanto translation 
of the Book of Common Prayer, issued under the auspices of 
the '' Church Esperanto League '' (Hon. Sec., Rev. A. J. Ashley, 
Farnley Tyas Vicarage, Huddersfield). The whole work is to 
be completed in five parts, priced at 84d. each, post free. The 
publication of this work forms an important addition to the 
growing literature of the idiom designed to discharge the róle 
of an international speech. The Esperanto New Testament 
was published seven years ago by the British and Foreign 
Bible Society. Parts of the Old Testament have also appeared, 
and the restoration of peace will render possible the publication 
of the whole. 
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The Art of Stencil Picture Making. 


' A FASCINATING AND EASY PASTIME FOR ALL. 


Make your own Birthday Cards, Christmas Cards, Calendars 
and other items for which all sorts of uses may be found. 


NOV-LART pictures fetch good prices at Bazaars and 


Sales of Work. 


HARBUTT’S PLASTICINE, LTD., 203, Bathampton, Bath. 
London Showroom : 56, Ludgate Hill, E.C. 4. 
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by ordering your NEW BOOKS 
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through Mr. John Davis, who can 
good second-hand copies of publications which are 


EXTRACT FROM LETTER DATED OCTOBER, 1918 :—"' I am preparing a further order for 
you as I am well pleased with your past efforts to secure for me what I 


wanted, and with your invariable courtesy." 
MR. JOHN DAVIS (Successor to Mr. Thomas Laurie), 


13, PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, E.C. 4. 


BOOKS 


—— Second Hand and New 
BOOKS SENT ON APPROVAL. 


Catalogues Free. State Wants. 


On Educational, Scientific, Medical, Law, 
Theological, and ALL other Subjects. 


Books Bought. 
W. & Q. FOYLE, 121/125, Oharing Cross Rd, London, W.C. 2. 


SECOND-HAND SCHOOL BOOKS. 


Please write for Catalogue to 


GEORGE OVER, 


EDUCATIONAL BOOKSELLER, RUGBY. 


DALCROZE EURHYTHMICS CLASSES 


to suit the convenience of Teachers are held in the LONDON DISTRICT and 
in BINGLEY; BIRKENHEAD, BOURNEMOUTH, BRIGHTON, BRISTOL, 
DURHAM, EDINBURGH, HULL, KETTERING, LEEDS, LITTLEBOROUGH, 
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23, Store Street, London, W.C. 1. 


THE . : 
NATIONAL SOCIETY OF ART MASTER 


Patron: His Most GRACIOUS MAJESTY TIE KING. 


SCHOOL DRAWING CERTIFICATE FOR TEACHERS IN 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 


The Examinations are held iu May. 


SCHOOLS. 
The Examinations are held, in June. 


CLASSES. 
Dates are arranged to suit individual Schools. 
Copies of these schemes and forms of application may be obtained on 
application to the Secretary, 


ALFRED SHUTTLEWORTH, A.R.C.A., 
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Entries close on March 24th. 
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Entries close May 10th. 
INTERNAL EXAMINATIONS IN SCHOOLS OF ART AND ART 


and 


THE GREAT GAS SAVER. 
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BAKES, BOILS, 
ROASTS, 
GRILLS, 
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To their Majesties the King and Queen and H.M. Queen Alexandra, 


WINSOR & NEWTON, 


Prepared Water Colours 
IN 
WHOLE and HALF CAKES, WHOLE, HALF, and 
QUARTER PANS, 
and WHOLE, HALF, and LARGE TUBES. 


Quarter Pans of Winsor and Newton’s Artists’ Water 
Colours are of the same outside dimensions as the Half 
Pans. They may, therefore, be used in Winsor and 
Newton’s range of Half Pan Japanned Boxes. 

The advantages of habituating the Student at the outset 
of his career to the use of the BEST materials are so 
obvious that no attention need be drawn to them. 

Messrs. Winsor. and Newton’s Artists’ Water Colours 
are necessarily more expensive than those usually manu- 
factured for School use, but as, owing to their superior 
strength, a small quantity yields approximately the same 
amount of colour surface as the larger pans of Water 
Colours generally sold for Students’ use, the expense in 
both cases is much the same. 

The special attention of Tedchers and the public is, 
therefore, invited to these Quarter Pans of Colour, which, 
costing practically the same, provide the Student with 


a superior article. 


Full detailed catalogue may be obtained from any 
of the leading Artists’ Colourmen throughout the 
Country, or from 39, Rathbone Place, London, W. r. 


Established nearly a Century. 
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PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


Books for Holiday Reading. 


ALLEN AND UNWIN. 
An Ethiopian Saga : 
The Curious Friends : 
The Lay of the Land : 
The Trial Stone: 


by Richmond Haigh. | 55. net. 

by C. J. Delagreve. 6s. 6d. net. 

by Robt. A. Hamblin. 65. 6d. net. 
by John Gower. 6s. 6d. net. 


Any Soldier to His Son: by George Willis. Is. net. 
CASSELL AND Co. 
The Undying Fire: by H. G. Wells. 6s. net. 
CONSTABLE AND Co. 
A Year in Public Life: by Mrs. C. S. Peel. 7s. 6d. net. 
The Four Horsemen of the Apocalypse: by V. B. Ibanez ; 
translated by Charlotte Brewster Jordan. 6s. net. 
The Strong Hours: by Maud Diver. 6s. net. 


Home Fires in France: by Dorothy Canfield. 6s. net. 


J. M. DENT AND Sons (THE WAYFARERS' ma 


The Red Axe: by S. R. Crockett. 
The Lady Noggs, Peeress : by Edgar Jepson. 
The Concession Hunters : by Harold Bindloss. 
The Daredevil : by Maria T. Daviess. 
The Dream and the Business : by John Oliver Hobbes. 
Rock of the Ravens: by J. A. Steuart. 
Those Fitzenbergers : by Helen R. Martin. 
The Dual Alliance : by Marjorie B. Cooke. 
Miss Theodosia's Heart-Strings : by Annie Donnell. 
Thirty : by Howard Vincent O'Brian. 
The Co-Citizens : by Corra Harris. 
Also— | | 
English Fairy Tales : by Ernest and Grace Rhys. 
ZEsop's Fables : adapted by F. C. Tilney. 
Fairy Stories from Spain : by F. Munoz Escamez. 


. WM. HEINEMANN. 


Java Head: by Joseph Hergesheimer. 7s. net. 
Jinny the Carrier: by Israel Zangwill. 7s. net. 
A Storm in a Teacup: by Eden Phillpotts. 7s. nct. 


LONGMANS, GREEN AND Co. 


Tales of the Fairies: ed. by Andrew Lang, illus. by 
H. J. Ford. 2s. 3d. 

Tales of Romance: ed. by Andrew Lang, illus. bv 
. H. J. Ford and Lancelot Speed. 2s. 3d. : 

Stories of Greece and Rome: by Hilda Johnstone ; illus. 
by D. M. Payne. 2s.6d. . 

The Blue Fairy Book: ed. by Andrew Lang; illus. by 
H. J. Ford and G. P. Jacomb Hood. 4s. 6d. net. 

The Brown Fairy Book: ed. by Andrew Lang; illus. by 
H. J. Ford. 4s. 6d. net. 


The Crimson Fairy Book: ed. by Andrew Lang; illus. by 
H. J. Ford. 4s. 6d. net. 2 
Tales of the Greek Seas: by Andrew Lang: illus. by 


H. J. Ford. 23s. 
Pretty Goldilocks and Other Stories: by Andrew Lang; 
illus. by H. J. Ford. 2s. 6d. 
Little Wild Rose and Other Stories : 
illus. by H. J. Ford. 3s. 


ed. by Andrew Lang ; 


Madam Constantia: by Jefferson Carter. 6s. net. 
METHUEN AND Co. : 
Young England: by Douglas Strong. 7s. net. : 


Our Atlantic Attempt: by H. G. Hawker and K. Mackenzie 
Grieve; 3s. 6d. nct. 

The Betrothal, or The Blue Bird Chooses: by Maurice 
Maeterlinck ; translated by Alexander T. de Mattos. 6s. net. 

Quoth the Raven: An Unofficial History of the War: 
by E. V. L. and G. M. rs. 3d. net. 

The Bustling Hours: by W. Pett Ridge. 7s. nct. 

A Naval Lieutenant: by “ Etienne." 8s. 6d. net. 


JOHN MURRAY : 


Fishpingle : by Horace Annesley Vachell. 2s. net. 
Across the Stream : by E. F. Benson. 7s. net. 
Through a Tent Door : by R. W. Mackenna, M.D., 8s. net. 


Educational., 


ADAM AND CHARLES BLACK. 


The Education of a Nation : by E. P. Hughes. 8d. net. 


CONSTABLE AND Co. 


The Justification of the Good : by Vladimir Solovyof ; translated 
by Nathalie A. Duddington, with a Note by Stephen Graham. 
I5s. net. 


GINN AND Co. 


Number Stories of Long Ago: by David Eugene Smith. 
2s. 3d. net. 


Number Puzzles. 6d. net. 


LONGMANS, GREEN AND Co. 


The English Elementary School—Some Elementary Facts 
about it: by A. W. Newton, M.A. (formerly an Inspector 
of the Board of Education). 6s. net. 


MACMILLAN AND Co. 


English Literature for Secondary Schools: 
on Frances Burney, with Introduction and Notes by 
Alice D. Greenwood. ls. 6d. 

Vocational Education of Girls and Women: by Albert H. Leake. 
8s. 6d. net. 

A Brief History of the World, with Special Reference to Social 
and Economic Conditions: by G. W. and A. J. Botsíord. 
8s. net. 


Macaulay's Essay 


75. net. 


Education for the Needs of Life : by Irving E. Miller. 
JOHN Murray. 
The War and Social Progress : by W. Basil Worsfold. 6s. net. 


Science, Progress (July): 6s. net. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS (HUMPHREY MILFORD), 


Historical Portraits, 1700-1850 (Part I, 1700-1800; Part II, 

' 1800-1850). Lives by C. R. L. Fletcher; the Portraits 
chosen by Emery Walker; with an Introduction by C. F. 
Bell. Each Part 12s. 6d. net. 


N GEORGE PHILIP AND SON. 
The New English, Books I and II. 8d. each. 


UNIVERSITY TUTORIAL PRESS. 


Senior Practical Chemistry : by H. W. Bausor, M.A. 3s. 6d. 
The Tutorial Shakespeare—Cymbceline : edited by A. R. Weekes, 
M.A. 2s. 3d. 


LONDON HOSPITAL MEDICAL COLLEGE 
AND DENTAL SCHOOL. 


The WINTER SESSION will OPEN on OCTOBER Ist. 


THE HOSPITAL is the largest in England: 933 beds are in constant use. Last 
year, number of in-patients, 17,247; out-patients, 94,554; dental patients, 1,947 ; 
major operations, 9,056. 


THE MEDICAL COLLEGE AND DENTAL SCHOOL are essentially modern, 
with large Laboratories equipped with the latest and most approved appliances, 
The Stati is so large as to permit of individual attention being paid to all Students. 


RESEARCH FUNDS of over £25,000 give unrivalled facilities for Medical Research. 


APPOINTMENTS.—141 Appointments are made annually from Students of the 
College recently qualified. 


SCHOLARSHIPS AND PRIZES.—33 Scholarships and Prizes are awarded 
annually, including four Entrance Scholarships. 


CLUBS’ UNION, ATHLETIC GROUND, STUDENTS’ HOSTEL, etc. 


For Prospectus and Particulars apply to the Dean (Professor WILLIAM WRIGHT, 
M.B., D.Sc., F. R.C.S.), who wil be pleased to make arrangements for anyone wishing 
to see the College. 

Mite Eno, E. 
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Telephone: Holborn 690. 


If you wish to 
qualify to teach 


ais BBO PHAND —— 

BOOK-KEEPING AND ACCOUNTANCY, 
COMMERCIAL PRACTICE, ADVERTISING, 
PRACTICAL BANKING, COMMERCIAL LAW, 


you can do so in 
your spare time 
by means of 


PITMAN'S POSTAL COURSES 


The postal tuition mcets exact.y the requirements of 
teachers who are unable to secure oral training, or 
who desire to pursue the study of commercial subjects 
at home. One course, or any group of subjects, may 
be taken at any time, the lessons commencing from 
any stage of present knowledge. Write for details, 
stating the subjects in which you are interested. 


A CIVIL SERVICE TRAINING 


PRINCIPAL: FREDERICK HEELIS, F.R.S.A. 


DIRECTOR OF STUDIES: Dr. ROBERT W. HOLLAND, 
O.B.E., M.A., M.Sc., LL.D. 


206, SOUTHAMPTON ROW, LONDON, W.C. 1. 


EXAMINATION PAPER 


COLLEGE OF PRECEPTORS. 


In strict accordance with the AS requirements, Ruled both sides. 

Packed in Reams of 480 Sh T .. per Ream, 6s. 6d. 
960 - 13s. 

ANSWER BOOKS FOR EXAMINATIONS. IN BOOK-KEEPING. 


| Senior, 3 Books 1/10 ; Junior, 3 Books 1/10 ; Preliminary,3 Books 1/10. 


Music Paper. 
(POSTAGE EXTRA.) REMITTANCES SHOULD ACCOMPANY ORDER. 


F. W. SHELBOURNE & Co., Wholesale & Retail Stationers, 
63, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 1. 


The Educational & Scholastic Bureau, 


SICILIAN HOUSE, 
SOUTHAMPTON ROW, LONDON, W.C. 1. 


Scholastic Agents to numerous members of the Private 
Schools Association. 


INTRODUCTION OF PUPILS. ASSISTANT MASTERS 
AND MISTRESSES. 


VISITING PROFESSORS. TUTORS. 
GOVERNESSES. 


TRANSFER OF SCHOOLS. SCHOOL PARTNERSHIPS. 
INSURANCES arranged for SCHOOLS covering all RISKS. 
SCHOOL ADVERTISING. 


MATRONS. 


The Instructions of Principals of PRIVATE SCHOOLS will receive 
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THE INCORPORATED 


FROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, 


Colet Gardens, Talgarth Road, 
West Kensington, London, W. 14. 


President: RrcuT Hon. Sir W. MATHER, LL.D. 
Chairman and Treasurer: Mm. C. G. MONTEFIORE, M.A. 
Secretary: MR. ARTHUR G. SvMoNps, M.A. 


TRAINING COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS. 


Principal: Miss E. LAWRENCE. 
Students are trained for the Examinations of the National Froebel Union and 
otber Examinations. 


Prospectuses and all particulars as to Scholarships and I.oan Fund may be obtained 
from the PRINCIPAL. 


CAREY’S GRADUS. 
* GRADUS AD PARNASSUM " 


With the English Meanings. 
Edited by the late Dr. Carey. 


Revised, Corrected, and Augmented by a Member of the University 
of Cambridge. Post 8vo., Cloth, Price 7s. 


THE STATIONERS’ CO., Stationers’ Hall, LONDON. 


MEDICAL PRELIMINARY EXAMINATIONS. 


THE 


UNIVERSITY EXAMINATION 
POSTAL INSTITUTION 


provides courses in preparation for Medical Preliminary Examinations, more 
particularly for the Junior and Senior Examinations of the College of Preceptors. 


Full preparation in all subjects, 120 lessons, /6; but the number oí lessons 
required varies according to the student’s knowledge at starting. Each lesson 
consists of very full lesson-notes, papers of questions, and answer-notes. 


Oral tuition, if preferred, private or in class, with or without residence. 
Prospectus and full particulars can be obtained from the Principal. 
Mr. E. S. WEYMOUTH, M.A. (Lond.), 
17, Red Lion Square, London, W.C. 1. 


Life Assurance or Pensions. 


Readers of the Educational Times 
who desire expert advice on matters 
of Insurance or Pensions (non- 
Government) should address their 
enquiries to— 


INSURANCE, THE EDUCATIONAL TIMES, 
c/o Deane & Sons, The Year Book Press, 
31, Museum Street, W.C. 1. 


DRILL OR GYM SHOES. 


Plain Canvas, Stout Rubber Soles, in White or Brown, In sizes, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 3/11 
In Black only, best quality T w e. 4/6 
Black Canvas, Chrome Leather Soles, sewn seis udi Mod wear, E 3,4,5,6, 5/11 


MADDOCK & SON, 
“* Sports and Games Shoe Makers," 


272, FULHAM ROAD, LONDON, S.W. 10 
Please mention paper when writinf. 
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BLACKIE & SON'S NEW LIST. 


pa- Experience has proved that Messrs. BLACKIE & SON'S Books take a foremost place “BE 


by reason of their scholarly editing, clear type, strong binding, and reasonableness in price. 


The Groundwork of British History. 


By GEORGE TOWNSEND WARNER, M.A., somctime Fellow of Jesus College, Cambridge ; Master of the Modern Side in Harrow School : Author of 
“A Brief Survey of British History,” &c.; and C. H. K. MARTEN, M.A., Balliol College, Oxford ; Assistant Master at Eton College. 
With Maps, Time Charts, and Full Index. 764 pp., super-crown 8vo. 78. 6d. net. Complete in One Volume. 
In Two Parts, 4s. 6d. each net. Part J, 55 n.c.—1603: Part II, 1603—1911. 
For the convenience of those requiring the book for certain examinations $t ts also tssued— 
In Three Sections, 38. 6d. cach net :- Section 1, 55 B.C.—4.D. 1485 ; Section II, 1485- -1714: Section IHH, 1714— 1911. 


A NEW GRAMMAR BOOK A BOOK OF ENGLISH HISTORY FOR CHILDREN. 
By AGNES CATNACH, B.A. (Lond.), Assistant Mistress at King Edward's | Part I. 


Girls’ High School, Birmingham. 2s. 6d. net. By LILIAS MILROY, Head Mistress of the Leamington High School for 


This book seeks to connect more closely the formal study of language with à r Be - : 
adequate expression of thought, and to attain this end all the work is based on | 2s "Hiep Gciool (ar Cure ae 6d os ly Assistant Mistress in the 


the study o! the sentence. It is hoped that to children studying on these lines 
English Grammar will be a subject of living interest, and that the various iacts 
of grammar will gain that logical connection which they so often seem to lack. 

The matter has been set forth as simply as possible, and in a manner to retain 
the interest of the pupil. 


SOME PRACTICAL HINTS FOR THE YOUTHFUL 
HISTORIAN. 


BY C. H. K. MARTEN, M.A., Balliol College, Oxford, Assistant Master at 
Eton College. 3d. net. 
N.B.—The above is No | of a Series entitled “ Aids to the Study of History." 


THE GOLDEN BOOKS OF ENGLISH VERSE. * A wonderfully comprehensive selection of brief characteristic extracts, with 


| 

| 
A Graduated Course for Class Study. Arranged by FRANK JONES, B.A., notes of the times and peculiarities of the writers, and will be found a very 
Senior English Master, King Edward’s School, Aston, Biriningham. | interesting book." —GUARDIAN. ; 
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This history book seeks to steer a course between those mere “ outlines,” 
which are bound to be lacking in interest for young children, and the books oí 
stories from history, often delightful to the readers, but apt to be rather too bulky 
for use as textbooks. The aim of the authors has been to select carefully the 
more important movements and the more picturesque incidents of history, and 
in connection with these to give those ample details which children love, and at 
the same time to preserve a clear chronological sequence. 


A RAPID SURVEY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
By E. H. BLAKENEY, M.A., Winchester College. 2s. net. 


In Three Books. Book II, now ready. 2s. net. Books I and III in 
preparation. 

The chief feature of this series is the teaching apparatus provided at the end 
of each poem. The objects kept in view in drawing up these aids have been to 
save the teachers’ time, and to provide the pupils with an instrument by which 
they might test the thoroughness or otherwise of their understanding o! thc 
poem studied. Each teacher will no doubt supplement them as necessity arises ; 
and to the pupils who have studied a poem in order to answer the questions asked, 
the aids will suggest other points for further consideration with the help oí the 
teacher. 


ENGLISH PROSE EXTRACTS FOR REPETITION. 
Selected and edited by E. H. BLAKENEY, M.A. 9d. net. 


“ Mr. Blakeney has done very useful work in producing this little bcok of prose 
extracts, fine examples of prose for the use of schools. Extracts from writers 
such as Gibbon, Scott, Matthew Arnold, Shortbouse, Pater, George Meredith, 
Ruskin, and some quite recent writers are brought together." —TliMES. 


A NEW SERIES OF FRENCH HISTORICAL READINGS FROM ORIGINAL SOURCES. 


Episodes Mémorables de L'Histoire de France. 


"General Editor: LOUIS A. BARBE, B.A., Officier d'Académie. * 


PRISE DE LA BASTILLE, from Michelet's Histoire de France. 
LA ROUTE DE VARENNES as x » 
LES FRANCAIS A LA Iere CROISADE, : 


99 
STRONGLY BOUND IN LIMP CLOTH PRICE 9d. EACH. 


BLACKIE'S LONGER FRENCH TEXTS. | A JUNIOR FRENCH COURSE (First Year). 
By E. J. A. GROVES, Lic. és L. (Senior French Master, Brad.ord Granunar 


From Modern French Literature. Printed in large, clear type, with brie‘ ` TE 
Notes, Exercises, Phrase List, and Vocabulary. Fcap. 8vo, 10d. each net. | School). Fully illustrated. Cloth extra. 2s. 6d. net. 
BLACKIE'S LITTLE FRENCH CLASSICS. 


COURS DE FRANCAIS, d'aprés les Textes Ree nna bupertant French Authors from Montaigne to Bourget. 
Fcap. 8vo. . each. 
By M. ANCEAU and E. MAGEE, Edgbaston High School for Girls, Bir- 
iningham. Cloth boards, 2s. 6d. net. LE LIVRE ROUGE. 
A First Book of French in Coloured Pictures. By E. MAGEE, Edgbaston 
High School for Girls, Birmingham. With many full-page Coloured Pictures 
A SKELETON FRENCH GRAMMAR. and other Illustrations. Fcap. 4to. 2s. 6d 
By Professor ATKINS, M. A., King's College, London. *The “ irreducible LE LIVRE BLEU. 
minimun ” printed in red and black. 2s.1et. With Exercises, 2s. 6d. net. A second Book of French in Coloured Pictures. By E. MAGEE. With 


Exercises only, 1s. 6d. sixteen full-page Coloured Pictures and many other Illustrations. 2s. 6d. 


RECENT IMPORTANT BOOKS FOR THE STUDY OF ITALIAN. 
By ERNESTO GRILLO, M.A., LL.D.. D.C.L., Professor of Italian Language and Literature in the University of Glasgow. 


A NEW ITALIAN GRAMMAR. 


For the use of Schools, Commercial Colleges, and Universities. 8vo, cloth, 6s. net. — 
A svstematic course of instruction in. grammar and $n the elementary principles of composition. 


SELECTIONS from the ITALIAN PROSE WRITERS. SELECTIONS from the ITALIAN POETS. 
With Critical Introduction. 7s. 6d. net. With Critical Introduction. 7s. 6d. net. 
Prospectuses Post Free on Application. 


BLACKIE & SON, LTD., 50, OLD BAILEY, LONDON, E.C. 4. 


AND AT GLASGOW AND BOMBAY. 


Printed by THE BIRMINGHAM Printers, Lrp., 42-44, Hill Street, Birmingham, and Published for the Proprietor by H. F. W. Deane & Sons Tue YEAR Book Press, LTD. 
31, Museum Street, London, W.C.1. (Entered at the New York Post Office as Second Class matter.] 
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Founded 1847. 


A REVIEW OF IDEAS 
AND METHODS. 


New S. Vol.1. No.9. ! 
Old S. Vol.71. No. 677. 


SEPTEMBER, 1919. 


{ Price Sixpence Net. 
i By Post, Eightpence. 


THE 


TEACHERS REGISTRATION 
COUNCIL. 


Representative of the Teaching Profession. 


Constituted by Order in Council 
29th Feb., 1912. 


The Council maintains an Official Register 
of Teachers who have been accepted for 
admission under the Conditions of 
Registration. . 

The Register is open to qualified 
teachers in every branch, and until the 
end of 1920 experience under approved 
conditions is the sole qualification re- 
quired. After that date the conditions 
will become more stringent. 


Particulars and Forms of Application 
may be obtained from 


THE SECRETARY, 
Teachers Registration Council, 
47, Bedford Square, 
London, W.C. 1. 


THE 


COLLEGE OF PRECEPTORS. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter. 


BLOOMSBURY SQUARE, LoNDpoN, W.C. Ir. 


LECTURES FOR TEACHERS. 


A Course of Twelve Lectures on '' Problems of the 
Practical Teacher," by Professor John Adams, will 
begin on Thursday, the 25th of September, at 6 p.m. 

The Syllabus may be obtained from the Secretary. 


TRAINING COURSE FOR 
TEACH ERS OF COMMERCIAL SUBJECTS. 


A Course of Training for Teachers of Commercial 
Subjects, amd for those intending to become teachers 
of such subjects, will begin on Thursday, the 25th of 
September. The Course will include attendance at 
lectures and discussion classes, and teaching under 
su ision. 

ticulars maybe obtained from the Secretary. 


MEMBERSHIP. 
Membership of the College is open, under certain 
conditions, to persons engaged in education. 
Particulars concerning the privileges of membersbi 
may be ob ained from the Secretary. 


THIS ISSUE 
CONTAINS : 


Essays on School 
Government, The 
Headmaster, Can 


These Bones Live? 


Verse by Fred 
Richards, News of 
the Month, and a 
Supplement on Com- 
mercial Teaching. 


University 


Correspondence College. 
(Founded in 1887.) 


PRINCIPAL: 


WILLIAM BRIGGS, LL.D., D.C.L., 
M.A., B.Sc., F.C.S., F.R.A.S. 


LONDON UNIVERSITY 
DEGREES. 


(At the B.A. Examination during the years 1913-1917, 
more than Onr Harr of the Places in Honours were 
gained by U.C.C. Students.) 


A SHORT GUIDE 


to London University Examinations, giving full 
Particulars of Courses and Fees, post free to PRIvATE 
STUDENTS from— 


THE SECRETARY, 


No. 15, BURLINGTON HOUSE, CAMBRIDGE. 


- 


THE ASSOCIATED BOARD 
OF THE R.A.M. AND R.C.M. 
FOR LOCAL EXAMINATIONS IN MUSIC. 
Patron: HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 
President : H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.G. 


LOCAL CENTRE EXAMINATIONS (Syllabus A). 


Examinations in Theory held in March and November 
at all Centres. In Practical Subjects in March—April 
at all Centres, and in the London District and certain 
Provincial Centres in November—December also. 
Entries for the November— December Examinations 
close Wednesday, October 15th, 1919. 


SCHOOL EXAMINATIONS (Syllabus B). 


Held througbout the British Isles three times a year, 
viz., October—November, March—April, and June— 
July. Entries for the October—November Examina- 
tions close Wednesday, October 8th, 1919. 


Specimen Theory Papers set in past years (Local 
Centre or School) can be obtained on application. 
Price 6d. per set, per year, post free. 


The Board offers annually SIX EXHIBITIONS, 
tenable at the R.A.M. or R.C.M. for two or three years. 


Syllabuses A and B for 1919 or for 1920, entry 
forms and any further information will be sent post 
free on application to— 


JAMES MUIR, Secretary, 
14 and 15, Bedford Square, London, W.C.1 
Telegrams: '' Associa, London." 


THE INCORPORATED SOCIETY 


OF MUSICIANS. 


Founded 1882. Incorporated 1892. 


OBJECTS OF THE SOCIETY. 


The objects for which the Society is established are 
the promotion of whatever may tend to the elevation 
of the status, and the improvement of the qualifi- 
cations, of all Members of the Musical Profession, 
or may aid the musical education of the people. 


ADVANTAGE OF MEMBERSHIP. 


A Benevolent Fund for Members, the Regulations 
for which have purposely been made as wide as 
possible in order to meet the many and very varying 
contingencies which arise from time to time. 

An Orphan Fund for the children of musicians, 
which is open to the dependents of all musicians, 
whether their parents were members of the Society 
or not. 

Legal advice on all professional matters; Income 
Tax Claims; Copyright; The Recovery of Fees, &c. 

Registers open to members oí '' Vacant Appoint- 
ments ” and *''Eugagements," and for the transfer 
from member to member of pupils moving to new 
districts. 

Locat EXAMINATIONS IN Music. 


The examinations of the Society, established in 
1884, are carefully arranged in a systematic series of 
Progressive Grades, embracing a complete course of 
musical study, and constitute a most valuable guide 
for Teachers in recording the progress of their pupil. 


particulars may be obtained upon application 
to the GENERAL SECRETARY, 19, BERNERS STREET, W. | 
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NORMAL 


Normal Corr. College. 
(FouNDED 1889.) 


EXAMINATIONS 
FOR WHICH THE NORMAL 
PREPARES. 


A.C.P. and L.C.P. 


| County Scholarships. 
College of Preceptors. 


ı Matriculation. 


Professional Prelim. Degree Examination. 
Froebel. Hygiene. 

L.L.A. Lauguages. 

Pupil Teachers. Music. 


Science and Art. 
Other Qualifying 
Exams. 


Certificate. 


Preliminary Certit. | 
Oxford & Camb. Locals. 


SEND FOR NORMAL GUIDE. 


Cr. Svo. 184 pages. Price 6d. net. 
To readers of this paper on 
FREE. receipt of 2d. to cover postage. 


47, MeLrord Roap, East Dutwicn, S.E. 22, 
and 110, AvoNPALE SQUARE, Lonpon, S.E. 1. 


MRS. CURWEN'S. PIANO 


FORTE METHOD. 4 


EAR TRAINING AND SIGHT SINGING 
FROM SOL-FA AND STAFF. 


New Training Classes for Music Teachers, held weekly, 
will begin each term at the Wigmore Hall Studios, 
Wigmore Street, W. 1, taught by Miss SCOTT GARDNER 
and Miss MARGARET KNaccs, A.R.C.M. An interview 
may be had by appointment. 


JOINT SCHOLASTIC AGENCY, Ltd., 
9, Brunswick Square, W.C. 1. 


This Agency is under the direction of a Committee 
representing the following leading Educational 
Associations :— 

HEAD MASTERS’ CONFERENCE. 
ANCORPORATED ASSOCIATION of HEAD MASTERS. 
COLLEGE OF PRECEPTORS. 
TEACHERS’ GUILD. 

ASSOCIATION OF ASSISTANT MASTERS. 


REGISTRAR ; Mn. E. A. VIRGO. 


The object of this Ag 


ay is to render assistance 
um cost to ? 


ters seeking appoint- 


Interviews by appointment from 12 noon to 1-30 
p.m., and from 3 p.m. to 5 p.m.; on Saturdays. from 
11 a.m. to 12-30 p.m. 


A PROSPECTUS will be sent on application. 


JOINT AGENCY for WOMEN TEACHERS 


OAKLEY House, 
14, 16, and 18, BLooMsBunY SrREzT, LoNDoN, W.C. 1. 


Under the management of a Committee 
appointed by the Teachers' Guild, College of 
Preceptors, Head Mistresses’ Association, 
Association of Assistant Mistresses, and 
Welsh County Schools Association. 


THIS AGENCY has been established for the 
purpose *of enabling Teachers to find work 
without unnecessary cost. All! fees have thcrefore 
teen calculated on the lowest basis to cover the 
working expenses. 
No Registration Fees are charged to members of 
the above Associations, and their Commissions are 
reduced. 


Hours for Interviews : 
11-30 a.m. to 1 p.m., and 3 to 5 p.m. 
Saturdays, 11-30 a.m. to 1 p.m., and 2 to 3 p.m. 
When possible, special appointments should be 


arranged. 
? REcisTRAR: Miss ALICE M. FOUNTAIN. 


The lowest possible fees are therefore 
charged 


WOLSEY 
HALL, 
OXFORD. 


POSTAL TUITION 


For London University 
MATRIC., INTER., & FINAL 
— B.Sc., B.Sc. (Econ.), B.D. — 


FREE GUIDE B A 
e. e 


On Application to 
THE SECRETARY. 
MARIA GREY TRAINING 
COLLEGE ror WOMEN TEACHERS in 
SECONDARY, AND PREPARATORY 
SCHOOLS. 
RECOGNISED BY THE BOARD OF EDUCATION. 
In connexion with the London University and recog- 
nised by the Cambridge Teachers’ Training Syndicate. 


PRINCIPAL : 
Miss KATHARINE L. JOHNSTON, 

B.A. London, M.A. Sheffield, Girton College Moral 
Sciences Tripos, Cambridge Teachers’ 
Training Certificate. 

Students admitted in January and September to 
prepare for the London and Cambridge Teachers’ 
Diploma and the Higher Certificate of the National 
Froebel Union. 

Demonstration School attached to the College; 
and practice for Students in neighbouring schools 
under the supervision of specialists. 

Tuition fees £24. A number of Scholarships from 
£8 to £24 offered to Students with a Degree or its 
equivalent. Loan Fund. Special grants to Honours 
Students of £28 towards Hostel fees, or £15 if living 
in roorns. 

Particulars of College Hall and Registered Lodgings 
can be obtained trom the PniNCIPAL at The Maria 
a College, Salisbury Road, Brondesbury, London, 


HIGH, 


— 


EDUCATIONAL AGENCY. 


(Established over 80 Years.) 


PROPRIETORS : 


Messrs. Griffiths, Powell & Smith, 
Offices : 12 and 13, Henrietta Street, 
Covent Gardens, London, W.C.2. 


TELEGRAPHIC ADDRESS : 
“ Scholasque, Westrand, London.” 
TELEPHONE: 7021, Gerrard. 


SCHOLASTIC. 


Head Masters and Principals of Public and 
Private Schools desirous of engaging qualified and 
well recommended [English or Foreign Resident, 
Non-resident, or Visiting Assistant Masters, can have 
eligible Candidates introduced to them (free of charge) 
by stating their requirements to Messrs. GRIFFITHS, 
PowELL & SMITH. 

A List of Vacancies will be forwarded on application 
to Graduates and other well qualified Assistant 
Masters seeking appointments for next term. 


Schools Transferred and Valued. 

Partnerships arranged. 

No charge unless sale effected 
List'of Boys’ and of Girls’ Schools and School 
Partnerships for Sale sent Gratis to intending 
Purchasers, TO WHOM NO COMMISSION 
IS CHARGED. 


ASSISTANT MISTRESSES. 


Head Mistresses and Principals of Public and 
Private Schools requiring English or Foreign 
Assistant Mistresses can, on application to 
Messrs. GRIFFITHS, POWELL & SMITH, 
have suitable Candidates placed in immediate 
Communication with them free of charge. 

A List of Vacancies will be forwarded to English 
and Foreign Assistant Mistresses and other 
Teachers on application. Liberal Salaries. 


| 


ALEX. W. BAIN, B.A., B.Sc. (Hons, 
F.1.0., F.6.8., 


Universiry Tutor, LECTURER, AND EXAMINER, 
Head of the Chemical Department, City of London 
College, Member ot the Council of the College oí 
Preceptors, 
prepares Students for 


MATRICULATION, 

PROFESSIONAL PRELIMINARY, 
DIPLOMA & DEGREE EXAMINATIONS. 
28 years' unbroken record of over 2,500 successes. 

Preparation in SMALL CLASSES or by 
PRIVATE TUITION or by CORRESPONDENCE. 
Write fully to the PRINCIPAL, or call persomally, at 
THE CENTRAL TUTORIAL CLASSES, 
Vernon House, 
Sicilian Avenue, Bloomsbury Square W.C. 1. 


CHERWELL HALL, OXFORD 


RECOGNISED BY THE BOARD OF EDUCATION, 

BY THE OXFORD DELEGACY, AND BY THE 

CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY SYNDICATE FOR 
SECONDARY TRAINING. 


Principal : 
MISS CATHERINE I. DODD, M.A. 


Students are prepared for the Oxford 
Teachers’ Diploma; the Cambridge 
Teachers’ Certificate ; and the Cherwell 
Hall Teachers’ Certificate for Junior Form 
Mistresses. 


Fees for the three Terms, 
from 75 to 100 Guineas. 


Scholarships of {50 may be awarded to 
all Honours Graduates who satisfy the 
conditions. Scholarships of {20 may be 
awarded to Pass Graduates. There is a 
Loan Fund. Students may borrow sums 
not exceeding {25, to be repaid within 
three years. 


Particulars and Prospectuses may be obtained from 
THE PRINCIPAL. 


UNIVERSITY or St. ANDREWS. 


L.L.A. DIPLOMA FOR WOMEN. 


The attention of Candidates is drawn to the Ordinary 
and Honours Diplomas tor Teachers, which are 
strongly recommended as suitable for those who are 
or intend to be. teachers. 


Examinations are held at Aberdeen, Bedford, 
Belfast, Birmingham, Blackburn, Brighton, Bristol, 
Cambridge, Cardiff, Croydon, Dublin, Edinburgh, 
Exeter, Glasgow, Hull, Leeds, Liverpool, London, 
Manchester, Middlesbrough, Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
Norwich, Nottingham, Oxford, Plymouth, St. Andrews, 
Sheffield, Southampton, and several other towns. 


Information regarding the Examinations may 
be obtained from the SECRETARY, L.L.A. Scheme, 
The University, St. Andrews. 


The finest imaginative workmanship 
in 


MEMORIALS. 


TABLETS, Cast, Engraved, and in 
Enamel. 
CALVARIES 
and ; 
STAINED GLASS WINDOWS. 


H. H. MARTYN & CO. LTD., 
CHELTENHAM, 


and 5, Grafton St. (off Bond St.), 
LONDON, W. 1. 
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Your Son's Career 
THE MEDICAL PROFESSION 


Parents and Guardians desiring 
information and advise with re- 
gard to the Medical Curriculum 
should write for full particulars 
to A. E. Webb-Johnson, C.B.E., 
D.S.O., F.R.C.S., the Dean. 


THE MIDDLESEX HOSPITAL 
MEDICAL SCHOOL 


(University of London), 
Berners Street, London, W.1. 


THE ENTIRE 
MEDICAL CURRICULUM 
can be taken at the School. 


ANNUAL VALUE of SCHOLARSHIPS 
and PRIZES, £1,000. 


BRUNNAKER TRAINING CENTRE FOR 
NURSERY SCHOOL TEACHERS. 


Principles and Methods of Nursery School Work. 
Expe in a Babies' Hospital. 
Praction! W Se ln Nae pag l and Kinder, 

or a ool an : 
Gardening Handwork, ete. pum 


Courses begin September 25. 
For prospectus, apply—Tur SECRETARY, 
BRUNNAKER, King's Norton, BIRMINGHAM. 


ntversity Gutorial College. 
LONDON. 


LONDON MATRICULATION. 


Morning, Afternoon, and Even'ng Classes for the 
January and June Examinations commence on 
September 18th. 


During the per:od of the War over 1,000 
successes have been gained by U.T.C. students 
in Public Examinations, including 663 
successes at London University. 


COLLEGE OF PRECEPTORS. 


(MEDICAL PRELIMINARY.) 


Classes are held for the College of Preceptors 
Examination (Medical Preliminary) and other En- 
trance Examination, commencing on September 18th. 


PRIVATE TUITION. 


Private tuition may be taken up at any time, either 
during Term or in the ordinary School Vacations, in 
all subjects for London University and other Exam- 
inations, or for Independent Study. 


Full particulars may be had from 
THE VICE-PRINCIPAL, 
UNIVERSITY TUTORIAL COLLEGE, 
RED LION SQUARE, HOLBORN, W.C.. 


POSTS VACANT. 
CITY AND COUNTY OF 


NEWCASTLE - UPON - TYNE EDUCATION 
COMMITTEE. 


UNCERTIFICATED ASSISTANT MISTRESS 
WANTED FOR ST. PAUL'S C.E. SENIOR MIXED 
SCHOOL. For form of application and scale of 
salaries send stamped, addressed foolscap envelope to 
PERcIvAL Suanr, Director of Education, Northumber- 
land Road, Newcastle-upon-T yne. 


CITY AND COUNTY OF 
NEWCASTLE - UPON - TYNE EDUCATION 
| COMMITTEE. 


WANTED.—An Uncertificated Assistant Mistress for 
Byker C.E. Infants’ ScEool. For form of application 
and scale of salaries send stamped, addressed {oolscap 
envelope to the Acting Director of Education, 
Northumberland Road, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 


Just published, Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. net, postage 4d 


AUTO-EROTIC PHENOMENA 
IN ADOLESCENCE. 


An Analytical Study of the Psychology and Psycho- 
patholcgy of Onanism. By K. MENZIES. 
London: H. K. dr Lro., 136, Gower St., 

CI, 


Lewis’s MEDICAL AND SCIENTIFIC 


CIRCULATING LIBRARY. 


Annual Sub:cription from One Guinea. 


H. K. LEWIS & Co., LTD., Medical and Scientific 
Booksellers, 
138, Gower St. and 28, Gower Place, I ondon, W.C.1. 


LANTERN LECTURES 
Bv a UNIVERSITY MAN, 
ON BRITISH EMPIRE SUBJECTS. 
Shakespeare, Dickens, Travels, etc. 


For syllabus apply to Agent : 
WILLIAM R. JONES, 
64 Wrentham Avenue, London, N.W.10 


THE 
TRAINING 


and the Shaftesbury Homes at Twickenham, 
Bisley, Sudbury, Ealing, and Royston 


NEED HELP 


2,600 Boys sent into the Royal Navy. 
More than 6,500 have entered Merchant Service. 


Old Boys from the Society's Country Homes are 
serving in 120 British and Colonial Regiments. 


900 Boys and 300 Girls now being maintained. 


Joint Secretaries : 


London Offices : 


*ARETHUSA" 


SPECIAL HELP IS WANTED FOR THE WAR 
EMERGENCY FUND. 


Patrons: THEIR MAJESTIES THE KING AND QUEEN. 
President; H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 

Vice-President: ADMIRAL VISCOUNT JELLICOE. 

Chairman and Treasurer: C. E. MALDEN, Esq., M.A. 

Chairman of “ Arethusa" Committee: HOWSON F. DEVITT, Esq. 


H. BRISTOW WALLEN, HENRY G. COPELAND. 


NATIONAL REruczs, 164, Shaftesbury Avenue, W.C. 2. 


SHIP 


SCHOOLS 
SUPPLIED. 


Telephone No. : 


SCHOOL, CLASSICAL, 
MATHEMATICAL, 
and SCIENTIFIC 


- O 
J. Poole & Co. ^ 


104 Charing Cross Rd., 
LONDON, W.C. 


1646 Gerrard 
New and Second-hand. All Inquiries answered. e 


. BOOKS et. 


Always a large Stock of 
Second-hand Books at 
about half prices. 


QN. 


BOUGHT 


Keys and 


Translations. 
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SCHOLASTIC APPOINTMENTS 


University Men and Women seeking scholastic appointments should apply to 


Truman sKni ohtley 


-—-————X SCIITOLA STIC AGENTS =m nuey 


who introduce ASSISTANT MASTERS AND MISTRESSES to the 
majority of the leading Public and Private Schools at home and abroad. 


Through this Agency, well educated gentlemen with Higher Local and other 
good Certificates, interested in children and in teaching, can find congenial 
work in good high-class Private Schools, where the hours are not excessive, 
conditions pleasant, and the holidays are long. Salaries range from £50 
fo £100 or more per annum, with board and residence, according to age, 
qualifications, and experience. There are also many vacancies for Student 
and Junior Mistresses at salaries of from £30 to £50 per annum with 


board and residence. 


There is a separate department for 


LADY MATRONS and HOUSEKEEPERS 
for Schools. 


No charge for registration. T . Moderate commission. 


SCHOOLS TRANSFER DEPARTMENT. 


Ladies and Gentlemen seeking Partnerships in, or to take over 
schools of their own, should communicate personally with 


Mr. TRUMAN, who undertakes all negotiations connected 

with the Transfer of Schools, and who is in a position to 

offer assistance and sound advice to purchasers, to whom no 
charge is made. 


Offices: 158-162 OXFORD ST., LONDON, W.1 


Telegrams: ‘‘TUTORESS, PHONE, LONDON.” Telephone: MUSEUM 1136. 
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You have probably tried many 

Pens which have tried you. 

Why not end your trials and 
buy a" Whytwarth ” ? 


* The pen with the disappearing nib” has none of the 
drawbacks that make you suspicious of ordinary 
fountain pens. Science and brain have in it pro- 
duced the perfect writing instrument. The ink 
cannot leak or evaporate, it is locked in the 
pen. The nib is a/ways wet and ready to 
write. The ink-barrel is easy to the 
hand, holds a lot of ink, and can be 
filled easily without a filler. 


War 
204A Unleakable 


“The Pen with the 
Disappearing Nib.” 


ENTIRELY 
BRITISH. 


Of all Stationers. 


JOHN WHYTWARTH LD., 
14, Ivy Lane, Paternoster Row, 
LONDON, E.C.4. 
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Messrs. 


RIVINGTON’S LIST. 


Their Complete Educational List can be had, post free, on application. 


LATIN. 


ELEMENTARY LATIN TRANS- 
LATION BOOK. 
By the Rev. A. E. Hirranp, High Master of 
St. Paul's School, and C. G. BorriNc, Assistant 
Master at St. Paul's School. 2.s 9d 
[JUST PURLISHED. 
This is a series of pieces specially written in which 
theauthors try to keep the principles of theirother books 
by not introducing at any stage any construction 
or form which has not already been learnt. The order 
in which constructions and forms are introduced is 
that of the authors! ELEMENTARY LATIN PROSE 
EXERCISES, and parallel references are given. The 
subject-matter drawn upon for the pieces is mainly 
Roman History, and alinost from the start an attempt 
is made to give a " continuous" narrative in each 
piece instead of separate sentences. 


ELEMENTARY LATIN PROSE 
EXERCISES. 
By the Rev. A. E. H1ttcarp and C. G. BOTTING. 
3s. A Key, 3s. 6d.; postage 2d. 


BEGINNERS’ GUIDE TO LATIN, 
being a First Latin Translation Book. By 
GEORGE G. Loang, Assistant Master at St. Paul's 
School. 2s. 6d. 

This attempts to provide a self-contained guide 
for the beginner of Latin. The accidence is given 
in small portions, and the passages for translation 
contain only such forms as have been so far learnt. 
The easier idioms are explained from time to time, 
and are then used in the translation. The whole 
accidence is thus covered and most of the elementary 
constructions come in. 


LATIN PROSE COMPOSITION. 
For the Middle Forms of Schools. 
By M. A. Nortu and the Rev. A. E. HILLARD, 
4s. A Key, 6s. net; postage 2d. 


ADDITIONAL LATIN EXERCISES. 


By the Rev. A. E. HirranRD and C. G. BOTTING. 
3s. A Key, 4s. net; postage 2d. 


CONTINUOUS LATIN PROSE. 
By H. J. DAKERS, Assistant Master of Manchester 
Grammar School. 5s. 6d. 

This book is intended for the use of Upper Forms 
of Schools and to provide for the writing of Con- 
tinuous Latin Prose up to scholarship standard. 
A fairly complete Prose Construction and Syntax 
is supplied, as well as a careful apparatus. The 
Exercises have numerous references at the foot 
to establish a connexion between the Syntax and 
the Exercises. The Exercises have been tested in 
Manchester Grammar School, where the book was in 
use for a time before publication. 

A Latin Version, 6s. net; postage 2d. 


JUNIOR LATIN PROSE. 


By H. J. Dakers. Crown 8vo. 4s. 

The aim of this book is to make the transition from 
the drill of detached sentences to the translation of 
simple stories as speedy as possible. There are a 
limited number of exercises of Sentences to give 
practice in the more important rules oí Syntax. It is 
suggested that the best way of using these is to work 
through them orally with the pupils. These are 
followed by 130 short pieces, historical or mytho- 
logical for the most part, for translation into Con- 
tinuous Latin. The exercises and the Pieces for 
translation are all freely supplied with references 
to the Syntax, which it is hoped may thus be 
absorbed in use. Many of them have already been 
practically tested in class teaching, and all of them 
were written in Latin before the English took its 
final shape. 


LATIN ELEGIAC VERSE COM- 
POSITION. 
By Roy MELDRuM, Assistant Master at St. Paul's 
School. 5s. 

This book of 208 pieces puts into practice the use 
of Latin Repetition. The selection of Latin and 
English passages has one common theme, so that the 
pupil may have a chance of collecting his thoughts to 
treat one theme adequately, and of becoming familiar 
with one set of words at a time, instead of passing 
hastily and in confusion from one set to another. 


ELEMENTARY LATIN ELEGIAC 
VERSE COMPOSITION. 
By Roy MELDRUM. 2s. Gd. 
Latin Version to each of the above. 
Latin Elegiac Key, 6s.; Postage 2d. 
Elementary Key, 5s.; postage 2d. 


FRENCH. 


By A. R. FLORIAN. 
Head Master of the Priory School, Shrewsbury. 


FIRST FRENCH COURSE. 3s. 
SECOND FRENCH COURSE. 3s. 


FRENCH UNSEENS. f 
In Two Books. Junior, 1s. 6d. ; Senior, 1s. 9d. 


PASSAGES FOR TRANSLATION 
INTO FRENCH. In Two Books. 
Junior, Is. 6d. A Key, 5s. net; postage 2d. 
Senior, 2s. A Key, 5s. net; postage, 2d. 


GRAMMAR OF MODERN FRENCH. 
3s. 6d. 


ELEMENTARY GRAMMAR OF 
MODERN FRENCH. 2s. 6d. 

This is an abridgment of the above Grammar 
suitable for pupils during their frst three years of 
French. 


FRENCH EXERCISE BOOKS, 


Forming companion volumes to the above 
Grammars. [IN THE PRESS. 


FLORIAN’S FRENCH GRAMMA- 
TICAL READERS. 
Series A. With Vọcabularies, 2s. each. 
Le Blocus, par Erckmann-Chatrian. 
L'Evasion d'Edmond Dantes, par Alex. Dumas. 
L'Homme à l'Oreille Cassée, par Edmond About. 
Series B. Without Vocabularies, 2s. each; 
or with Vocabularies, 2s. 6d. each. 
Nouvelles Génévoises, par Rodolphe Topffer. 
Le Capitaine Pamphile, par Alexandre Dumas. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


The Board and Strikes. 

The Board have secured an initial success in the effort 
to prevent strikes of teachers. It is announced that 
on the 12th August representatives of the Board, of 
Local Education Authorities and of the National Union 
of Teachers held a meeting at Whitehall, when it was 
agreed to set up a Standing Committee on Salaries. 
It is understood that this body will be made up of 
representatives of the L.E.A.'s and of the N.U.T. in 
equal numbers, with a neutral chairman, and that no 
decision will be valid unless accepted by a majority of 
each of the two parties. The first task of the committee 
is to endcavour to frame a minimum scale of salaries 
to be published on or before the 15th December next. 
The Local Authorities have agreed to adopt the scale 
thus passed and to put it into operation by a date to 
be fixed. 

On its side the N.U.T. has agreed that existing or 
threatened strikes shall cease, and that the questions 
in dispute shall be referred to arbitration. Further, it 
has undertaken to give no financial help to local strikes 
during the period before the framing of a minimum 
scale, nor during the period of its adoption by the Authori- 
ties, nor afterwards during its operation. The com- 
mittee will remain in being for the purpose of revising 
the scale from time to time, and it will also act as 
“ conciliator " in cases demanding special treatment. 
The first meeting is arranged to be held on the 12th 
September. 


Arbitration. 

It is welcome news that arbitration is to replace 
strikes of teachers. Our view is that no strike ought 
to have been allowed to occur. From the beginning 
the Board should have imposed arbitration as a means 
of settling salary disputes. Instead of this they have 
sought to maintain the position, which is technically 
correct, that the employment and payment of teachers 
is the business of the Local Authority and school 
managers. Against this it should have been remembered 
that the Board are responsible for our National educa- 
tion, including especiallv the supply of teachers, and 
that nothing is more potent than a strike in discouraging 
possible recruits. Nor could anything be worse as an 
example to the children or in its effect on the life of a 
school. Under these circumstances the Board would 
have been fully justified in compelling a resort to arbi- 
tration, and their action would have been welcomed 
by the teachers, to whom, as a body, the strike policy 
is repugnant in the extreme. The Local Authorities 
have felt themselves bound to resist demands which 
threatened to increase the local rate to any great extent. 
They will probably welcome arbitration as affording 
them some cover from the criticism of the ratepayers. 
One thing which is certain is that the salaries must be 
improved. In many cases teachers are unable to pay 
their way at present prices, even with the most rigorous 
economy. We must think of salaries, not in terms of 
1914, but in those of 1919. 
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Ominous Signs. 


It remains to be seen whcther the Board's plan will 
prove effectual. Already there are to be heard strong 
protests concerning the constitution of the teachers’ 
side of the Standing Committee. The National Federa- 
tion of Women Teachers has demanded separate repre- 
sentation on the ground that the question, of equal pav 
is too important to be left to the N.U.T. It is suggested 
that when the London teachers return from their holidays 
they will be ill-content to find their employers have been 
afforded a plausible reason for deferring any further 
consideration of the London salaries until the Standing 
Committee's scale is published. Probably the Board 
considered that as the N.U.T. is the only body which 
can command the strike fund there was no need to con- 
sult other associations of teachers.» It would have been 
good policy, however, to cast the net as widely as possible 
bringing in representatives of all bodies of teachers 
likely to be affected by the committee's decisions. 
This view is strengthened by the information that the 
committee will consider questions other than salaries. 
Can it be that it is intended to serve as a harmless and 
powerless substitute for a National Council such as 
might be projected on the lines of the Whitley report ? 
If so, it can only be said that the scheme is too clever 
by half. A Whitley Council for Education can be formed 
only on thoroughly representative lines with due regard 
to the interests of all types and classes of teachers. 


A Difficult Problem. 


It may be held that a National Council for Education 
on the lines of the Whitley Scheme is undesirable or 
impossible. It will be agreed that education is wholly 
different from an industrial enterprise aiming at the 
direct production of wealth. The division of the wealth 
produced in such enterprises is perhaps the greatest 
factor in causing that unrest which it is hoped to allay 
by the Industrial Councils now being established in 
many trades. There is, however, another important 
factor, namely, that the workers in these trades have 
begun to desire some share in managing affairs. They 
are no longer content to be parts of a machine and to 
accept conditions which they have no part in bringing 
about nor any power to alter. 


The present unrest among teachers in regard to salaries 
does not arise from any suspicion that their employers 
are amassing undue profits from their services. It is 
due solely to.the impossibility of making ends meet 
under war conditions on salaries based largely on peace 
conditions, and even then inadequate. There is also a 
widespread feeling that the teacher plays too small a 
part in the direction and control of education. Con- 
ditions are imposed from without, and he does his work 
under the eyes of a “ cloud of witnesses," inspectors, 
local authorities, officials of every kind, many of them 
laymen or amateurs, or at best long removed from the 
actual work of the classroom. Under these circumstances 
it is natural enough that the teachers should seek some 
share in managing education. It is no less natural that 
the official or average local authority should find the 
demand inconvenient, but this is not to say that a 
National Council for Education is undesirable. Many 
things desirable in themselves are not desired by those 
to whom they may be somewhat troublesome. It is 
necessary to consider seriously the possibility of setting 
up a real National Council of Education. 


** Educational Watertight Compartments.” 


In a letter to the “ Times," Dr. H. B. Gray, formerly 
of Bradfield, urges that our great boarding schools 
must be brought into the system of National Education. 
He says that they send out '' a splendid breed of young 
men ' who have, however, little knowledge of social 
ranks outside their own. He says that down to the 
middle of last century the country grammar schools 
educated “cheek by jowl" the sons of the county 
magnate, the professional man, and the small tradesman, 
and that this association in youth tended to obliterate 
class distinctions. With improved means of transit 
it is as easy for the son of a prosperous Northumbrian 
to travel to Eton as it was for his great grandfather to 
attend a Northumbrian grammar school. Hence our 
great schools tend to be the exclusive training places 
for social and political leaders and captains of industry, 
while the private preparatory schools are also places 
giving a training which tends to emphasise class dis- 
tinctions. Dr. Gray adds that the voice of Labour 
is beginning to be heard, insisting that the sons of the 
people have a right to share in the same educational 
opportunities in the same centres of learning as are 
available for the children of the rich and noble. They 
maintain that there must no longer be any educational 
watertight compartments. 


The Single School. 


Dr. Gray says that his object is to seek rather than 
to provide an answer to the question as to how the non- 
local public boarding schools, with their ancillary 
institutions, the private preparatory schools, are to be 
brought into the system of national education. Every- 
thing depends upon what he understands by the phrase 
“system of national education." It is not unlikely 
that some of the more short-sighted labour leaders 
will urge that there should be one tvpe of school, and 
one only, for all classes in the community. This was 
urged by German labour leaders before the war, in the 
belief. that a common schooling would tend to wipe out 
all class distinctions. In practice it will be found that 
these distinctions are not to be removed in this easy 
fashion. They arise from differences in home surround- 
ings, and they will remain until we have the '' equali- 
tarian state " of which some people dream. In theory, 
the common school flourishes in America, and serves 
to maintain the pure gospel of democratic equality. 
In practice. the wcalthy American sends his sons and 
daughters to private schools. It is difficult to see how 
we can prevent a rich man from giving a special educa- 
tion to his children any more than we can prevent 
him from eating strawberries out of season or from pro- 
viding himself with special means of transit in the 
form of motor-cars or even aeroplanes. 


It may be that great disparity of income will be less 
common than hitherto, and that there will be nobody 
rich enough to afford a special education for his children. 
Until that time comes we shall have private schools 
and the kind of class separation which Dr. Gray deplores. 
It may be suggested, however, that such distinctions 
are removed at the university or college stage more 
easily than in school. The social reformer should con- 
centrate on the democratisation of higher studies and 
make real education accessible to everybody. Institu- 
tions which depend solely on class prejudice will then 
have to prove their worth or succumb. 
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The Perils of Uniformity. 


Our social reformers tend to display the restrained 
ambition of a perfect parlourmaid, whose spirit is op- 
pressed by an untidy appearance in things and quite 
unmoved by any intrinsic defect in the things themselves. 
Your perfect parlourmaid will show the same care 
and desire for symmetry of arrangement whether she 
is dealing with tawdry rubbish or real works of art. 
Her job is to make things look neat and to have a place 
for everything with everything in its place. In similar 
fashion a hireling gardener will sacrifice the health and 
natural well-being of plants to his desire for formality. 
The reformer with a passion for social '' carpet-bedding ”’ 
is always with us, and unfortunately he generally finds 
supporters in official quarters where uniformity is found 
to make easier routine administration. A uniform type 
of school for everybody would offer possibilities in the 
way of smooth working, but in every other respect 
it would be destructive of the true spirit of education. 
.Nor would it greatly help in the fusion of social classes. 
It is somewhat surprising to find Dr. Gray urging that 
in the first half of the 19th century there was a better 
understanding between upper and lower classes than 
exists to-day. He should spend a few hours in reading 
the works of Mr. and Mrs. J. I. Hammond on the Village 
Labourer and the Town Labourer. In 1815 and later 
many of the upper classes were seriously defending the 
practice of employing children under nine years of age 
as factory apprentices and a working day of sixteen 
hours on six days a week, with Sunday mornings spent 
in cleaning machinery. 


e O UNRELENTING TIME! 


O unrelenting Time! with Judas kiss 

. Is't not enough to delve the deep abyss ? 
To hurl the hapless boulder from the mountain top ? 
To parch the seas and bid the rushing rivers stop ? 
Art thou not satisfied with this, 
O unrelenting lime! with Judas kiss ? 


O unrelenting Time! is all for thee ? 

Is't not enough if thou uproot the tree ? 

Or snatch away and cheat a king his earthly crown ? 
Conceal his grave and fling his flimsy temples down ? 
Is this thy ultimate decree ? 

O unrelenting Time! is all for thee ? 


O unrelenting Time! omnipotent, 

Is't not enough to stride the firmament ? 

To leave thy tireless footprints on the ocean bed ? 

And dim through magnitudes unknown the stars 
o'erhead ? 

Say! wilt thou never be content, 

O unrelenting Time! omnipotent ? - 


O unrelenting Time! stay thy swift race ; 
Is't not enough to stamp thy seal on space ? 
That ie must -cast the graving glaciers from thy. 
care 
And turn aside to run thy fingers rough my hair ? 
And set thy mark upon my face ? 
O unrelenting Time ! for once retrace. 
FRED RICHARDS. 


THE PLAY WAY IN LANCASHIRE. 
By B. A. WILMOTT. 


III. —SELF-GOVERNMENT. 


ALTHOUGH Littlefolk can, of course, not start governing 
themselves all at once, the preparation they need is 
surprisingly small But first they must learn to express 
themselves fluently, and, be it noted, oral fluency is no 
small aid to written fluency. 


One Monday afternoon, when Prose and Verse had 
both been firmly established, and when we felt all too 
lazy for written work, the thought of Speeches came to 
me, and on my asking who knew anything about 
aeroplanes, submarines, football, hockey, cats, dogs, 
anything, all woke up and yelled “ I do," and one had 
but to choose the more self-confident first to hold forth 
for, say, three minutes, and insist upon a fresh subject 
each time, to obtain nine or ten five-minute “ interesting 
and instructive " lectures. Those left over, as well as 
the others, were told to prepare a speech “ that would 
interest everybody ” for the following Monday afternoon, 
which hour every week is now devoted to oral work. 
Birdnesting, the Ship Canal, Origins of the War, Country 
Girl's Visit to Town, Electricity, Cotton, Scouting, 
Fossils, the Giant's Causeway, the most diverse of sub- 
jects were attempted and treated sometimes lightly but 
broadly, sometimes narrowly but thoroughly. I started 
marking in the Perse mcthod—4 for invention, 4 for 
expression (fluency and grammar), and 2 for delivery 
(including h's)—explaining how I marked, and after a 
fortnight allowing them to estimate the marks themselves. 
The best speaker of one weck was in the chair the next 
week, and it was this person’s business to suggest the 
marks (such as 2+3+ 1) and obtain support by a show 
of hands. This worked well until a duffer arrived there, 
when it was thought fit to elect a permanent Mistress 
of the Ceremonies, our first official, who also kept a 
written record of all speeches, and saw to it that no one 
slacked or palmed off a stale subject on us. 


Now that everyone could speak (and therefore write) 
with grace and fluency, a short talk on what the real 


Cabinet and Parliament do to-day explained all they 


needed to know to set up self-government, and the Little- 
dame they chose to be Prime Monitor was told to form 
a Cabinet of the following officials: herself; the Lady 
of the Decoration (Flower Monitor) ; Secretary to the 
Weather Office (who sees to ventilation, scavenging, 
temperature chart, etc.); Secretary to the Records 
Office (who keeps the library, register, record of speeches, 
black marks, etc); the Lord Mentor (Homework 
Monitor and “ teller ") ; and, as they insisted, the M.C. 
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as well. These six relieved me of all menial work, and 
whenever neglectful, were subjected to a vote of censure 
or ejected by the Prime Monitor, who was so thorough 
as to maintain quite a Walpole regime for weeks. Boy 
and girl work smoothly together ; each office gets filled 


by whichever is most suited to it. 


Cabinet changes were not infrequent, the Lady of the 
Decoration resigning on being censured for neglect of 
a bulb that died, as also the Secretary to the Weather 
Office for leaving a thermometer out all night ; and at 
the end of the term an alleged piece of favouritism led 
to a vote of non-confidence and the fall of the Cabinet. 
These are not small things; they teach responsibility, 
efficiency, co-operation, self-respect. Thus each new 
Cabinet is kept up to scratch by strong opposition. 


Only once has trouble arisen. For bad work in another 
subject I threatened to keep the whole form inafter school, 
unaware of an inter-form cricket fixture, and had to 
keep my word. The boys struck, and for a week refused 
to join in Joan of Arc, a history play we were doing. 
Stern treatment and stopping all Play methods made 
things worse, but on my deciding for open discussion 
with freedom of speech, immediately Touchwood the 
Court Jester offered me an apology (veal apology, not 
cringe), the Bishop of Castleton stated their case, and 
it was all over. 


In reading Perse Playbook No. 4, I came across 
Sir Gareth and Sir Pellinore,and when I made the sugges- 
tion of knighthoods and ladyships, they responded 
eagerly. 
at first merely created the ladylike M.C. Lady Edwina 
of the Lake, and have shown admirable tact in choosing 
only those who have distinguished themselves in some 
way; the next two to be honoured were Sir George of 
the Red Cross for prowess on the football field and 
honourable character, and the Lady Rowena for excel- 
lence in all branches of English. With such to set 
example, it can well be imagined that the tone of 
behaviour rose. 


For shields the article on Heraldry in “ Harmsworth ” 
was quite sufficient, and, out of school hours, the knights 
and ladies chose and blazoned '' simple and effective "' 
cardboard shields—such as, Gules a chevron or with 
three castles of the same—to adorn our walls withal. 


Occasionally someone asks permission, rarely granted, 
to give a formal lecture with illustrations on such a 
subject as The Sights of London, or Indian Life, and 
is formally introduced, speaks for twenty minutes, and 
is thanked, etc. Favourite authors and also battles 
make good subjects. 


Warned not to make the honour cheap, they - 


Discipline is maintained throughout by good feeling 
and interest, but when there is any disorder the offender is 
crimed by them, and publicly put on trial the following 
Monday. M.C. becomes “ Your Worship," Mentor the 
Usher ; there are counsel for the prosecution and defence, 
and witnesses, while the rest are jury. Sentence 
consists of fines (towards Flower Money) not exceeding 
threepence; the alternative of so many days in Coventry 
is not likely to be used. On no account is a child ever 
charged thus with anything really disgraceful, as that 
might lead to tears, estrangement, possibly parents' 
notes and that sort of thing ; straightforward punishing 
is best there, though temperament must never be for- 
gotten. 


As all this has to be fitted into one hour per week, 
except it' be after school hours, a regular order of pro- 
cedure has developed. Let us describe a typical Monday 
afternoon. 


Lord Mentor has turned the front desk round for the 
M.C., who now rises to ask if there is any Cabinet 
business. The Lady of the Decoration calls for sub- 
scriptions due, and the Editor of the Magazine (The 
Zephyr, “bringer of flowers") for contributions in 
prose and verse. Next Opposition business: one 
member complains of a dirty floor; another accuses 
the new Monitor for Agriculture (gardening) of slackness 
in collecting ‘‘ seed money,” and moves a vote of centre, 
which is opposed and fails. Lord Mentor announces 
a serious charge against the Lady Una of not staying 
in after school with the others—a fact I had not noticed— 
and her trial is fixed for next week. The Prime Monitor 
now proposes to raise to the dignity of ladyship one 
distinguished for her poems, and the Opposition leader 
seconds with a eulogium ; carried, and the new Lady is 
told to choose her a title and escutcheon by next Monday. 
So to lectures; first the names of those behindhand 
are read out, and one of these describes the Roman 
Arena. At the end “ comments " are asked : someone 
denies that men fought with beasts, they fought with 
each other ; this is explained. Someone else accuses the 
speaker of saying “ A great many was present," another 
says he said “ 'elmet." Marks 4424-1? Yes. Next 
the Girls’ Cricket Captain gives '' The Cuckoo,”’ and says 
she makes no nest but ‘ drops the egg on the ground," 
whereon Touchwood remarks '' Would be a cuckoo!” 
Then A Voyage to Australia, Beekeeping, Winter in 
Canada, A Greengrocer's Life (with a fine description 
of the Fruit Market), Sugar, Fossils, The Giant's Cause- 
way, and My Two Pet Rabbits, which was so quaint 
I had it written down : 
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“ Rabbits are very amusing pets. . . . I keep two 
myself and they are called Jack and Jill. I feed them 


three times a day with green stuffs and tea leaves, 
and they never leave anything over. . . . Sometimes 
I let them out for a run, to exercise them and to make 
me laugh. For when one runs the other runs, when one 
jumps the other jumps, and when one stops the other 
bumps into him and both go head over heels. Then they 
get up and do it again.” 


The warning bell goes and someone rises to ask 
if the home work can be ballads to-night, as they have 
been overlooked of late ; this is agreed to, the final bell 
goes, and out they troop. 


And what am I? A constitutional monarch, but one 
who never interferes except to bc obeyed. It will be 
seen that self-government does not here extend, as at 
the Perse, to choice of work ; this it should do had I 
not to direct their energies, in order to cram all these 
activities into a couple of terms. It is executive and 
judicial self-government, except that homework and 
textbooks are as far as possible selected by them. 
Of the threefold Play Way, verse brings out the artistic 
side in a child, prose the humane and imaginative, 
self-government that self-confidence and responsibility 


that together mean success. 


Now as to the effect a mixed class has upon it all. 
These articles do not profess to deal with “ The Play 
Way in Co-education " for this reason, that I find it is 
not sex, but temperament and taste that both in prose 
and in verse influence the trend of the individual's 
written work and collectively that of the class, for, apart 
from its important influence upon temperament and 
taste, inwardly sex has very little to do with Littlefolk 
at all. Just as you and your wife both read Dickens 
or Thackeray in much the same way, so Littleman and 
Littledame will both sit and write a ballad; but the 
tomboy tells of dragons and of wars, the shy child tells 
of wooings and “ of wanderings far by sun and star," 
the thoughtful of memories and hopes ; though as 
often as not they delight in things alien and the very 
opposite to their real nature, as Shakespeare, Virgil, 
blind Homer, and all great men have ever done. 


In oral work the difference is more noticeable. Girls 
in general tend to be less broad-minded in their treatment 
of a subject than boys, and wander from the subject, 
but they are more thorough and explicit ; though indeed 
time cures both. Boys score for invention, girls for 
expression. Temperament decides what line of subject 
they choose, and gradually each finds a level ; for though 
bold enough to write on any subject, they naturally 


prefer to speak on familiar subjects. The boys are 
churlish at first, but “ That is rude!" soon quells 
them, and the girls crime the boys for roughness while 
the boys crime the girls for anything underhand ; and 
both weaknesses are disappearing. 


Naturally some shine and some are weak in these 
subjects as in all others, but it is no whit an exaggeration ' 
to say that, of my last term's form of one and twenty, 
two only failed to produce a worthy poem (and they 
were the first two to put work into our Album of Prose), 
that none whatever are really poor at fictitious prose, 
and that one girl only is unable to speak fluently, who 
A child who never yet averaged half- 
marks in any one subject, decorated our room charmingly 
and produced Summery Day : 


has weak nerves. 


“I am the lily in coat so gay. 
I like to go with the daisies to play. 
I live down by the trickling brook. 
Rude children came, my buds they took, 
Before they left me my bell they shook, 
When I was sleeping that summery day." 


Do teachers read this and say: “ What energy all 
this requires." On the contrary it is delightful to come . 
in and find all your work being done for you ; in prose 
and verse, criticism of book-matter, of each other's work 
and even suggestion of homework; in oral work, a 
never-ceasing flow of general knowledge and culture. 
When an experiment occurs to you, you try it the very ` 
next time ; if it fails, you think why ; if it succeeds, 
then there you are. Thus has arisen, at successive 
strokes of a wand, my kingdom of a day. 


But what has all this to do with Lancashire? All 
this might happen anywhere. But that is just it! 
If even the blind materialism of the North be overcome 
by the Play Way—for indeed its chicf hindrance has 
been reaction against seriousness, a tendency to be 
aesthetic, with an overplus of such things as nature 
poems on the heavens, the seasons, the flowers—but 
if victorious in Mammon's very capital, then surely the 
Play Way must succeed anywhere. 


Higher Education for Working Girls. 


Miss Phoebe Walters, of the Y.W.C.A., thinks that many 
working girls need education rather than mere vocational 
training, and desires funds to enable young women without 
means to become students of a residential college which will be 
established either in London or Cambridge, to facilitate the 
higher education of working girls. At first not more than 
twenty students will be accommodated. 
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THE HEADMASTER. 
By “J. W. W." 


“ THE right hon. gentleman concluded by saying that 
it was impossible to overestimate the value to the nation 
of the work done by the headmasters of such schools. 
They sowed the seeds of knowledge, quickened the 
intellectual life, and stirred the moral and spiritual 
impulses of those who were to be the future citizens 
of the greatest empire the world had ever known. When 
he thought of the many petty details and squalid 
squabbles which occupied too much of the time of a 
Cabinet Minister he could scarcely forbear to envy 
the headmaster whose mind and energies were claimed 
by the lofty and inspiring tasks that were the school- 
master’s daily work." 

The headmaster laid down the newspaper and smiled. 
The words he had just read formed the peroration of 
the speech delivered by a Cabinet Minister at the prize 
' distribution of a public school The insistent bell 
rang, and the headmaster, getting into his gown, 
seized his mortar board and passed into the school 
hall to preside at the morning assembly. Prayers over 
and the boys dismissed to their classes, the “ Chief ” 
went to his study to begin his day's “ lofty and inspiring 
tasks." 

There was a knock at the door, and, in response to 
the headmaster's stentorian ''Come in," two boys 
entered, each with a note in his hand. The ‘ Head " 
read the first : 

“Dear Sir, 

‘Will you please excuse Timothy's homework last 
night, but he had a bad attack of geographical 
gastritis, chemical cholera, historical hysteria, and 
mathematical mumps, which lasted until bedtime, 
when he suddenly got quite well, but it was then too 
late to do his home work. The doctor says he is not 
strong, and I should be glad if he were not pressed 
to do much work in school. 

“ Yours sincerely, Dongoruv BINKS.” 

The headmaster eyed the convalescent Binks with 
a look that was one half amusement and the other 
half contempt, and said : 

'* O, so you had all those horrible discases, had you ? ” 

“ Yes, sir," responded Binks; ‘ awful bad, sir." 

“ Do use adverbs.” 

“ Awfully bad, sir.” 

“Dear me, how sad ! " said the headmaster. ‘‘ Well, 
if you have a fresh attack to-night we'll try what 
tincture of stick will do for you to-morrow. Under- 
stand ? ” 

“ Perfectly, sir," said Binks ; 
point.” 

“ Good ! you'd better go before you feel it.” 

Binks went, glad of the compromise, and the head- 
master held out his hand for the note from the other 
boy. Itran thus: 

“Dear Sir, 

“I regret to say that my son was absent yester- 
day owing to a severe cold. Will you kindly see that 
he keeps his chest protector right in the middle of 
his chest. He wriggles about so much that it works 
right round his ribs and that is how he catches cold. 
Will you also please excuse him from drill to-day 
as he has a chilblain on his thumb nail ? 

" Apologising for troubling you. 

“ Yours very truly, MARIA FLABBIBUS.”’ 


“Tm sure I sce the 


The headmaster looked up. 

“ All right, Flabbibus ; Pll see to this. Here, take 
this whistle. Whenever you feel your chest protector 
working round your ribs, blow this, and I’ll come running 
to put it straight. I’ve nothing else to do.” 

“ Thank you, sir. Need I drill, please, sir ? ” 

“Good gracious, no! The chilblain might spread 
as far as the first joint of your thumb." 

“Thank you, sir! Please, sir, mother said I was 
to ask you if I might sit in your study this morning— 
there's such a draught in the class rooms.” 

'" No, no! go to the drawing-room and lie on the sofa 
there. I'll send the masters in to you to give you your 
lessons. You'll find some cake and ginger beer on the 
whatnot, and I'll send a prefect to you with all the 
illustrated papers.” 

“ Thank you, sir! Mother said she was sure you 
would see I didn't catch cold." 

“ Your mother was quite right," said the head; 
“ but you'd better go now, before you catch something 
else." 

Flabbibus took the hint and went without enquiring 
what the “ something else " might be. The headmaster 
turned to his desk and opened a formidable envelope 
bearing outside the legend '" O.H.M.S., Board of 
Education." 

He read it, perplexity darkening his brow as he rcad. 
This is what he read : 


Form XYZ 1234567. 

(To be quoted in all communications.) — 
Headmasters are required to furnish the Board 
with the following information :— 

Particulars of Boys. 
. of boys with red hair. 
black hair. 
fair hair. 
blue eyes. 
brown eyes. 
black eyes (natural). 
black eyes (the handiwork of 
some other boy). 
who can be led but not driven. 
who can believe all the master's stories. 


Particulars of Parents. 
. of mothers who think their boys are not strong 
,, fathers » »: » » lazy. 
» parents who prefer book-keeping to Latin. 
who cheerfully pay the “ extras." 


Particulars of Masters. 
. of masters married. 
engaged. 
with faint hopes. 
who have given up all hope. 
who are “hopeless” in another 
sense. 

But why go on? For those who know Board of 
Education Forms further illustration is unnecessary ; 
for those who do not—“ where ignorance is bliss 'tis 
folly to be wise." The headmaster wrestled valiantly 
for some time, finding, or trying to find, answers not 
disgracefully inaccurate. A violent knock at the door 
disturbed this intellectual exercise, and a_ prefect 
burst in, breathless. 

^O, please, sir! Blobs major was carrying a rifle 
round the corner of the Hall, and ran into Jones minor 
and knocked his eye out." 
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The head turned, even as the proverbial worm. 
“ Well, tell Blobs major to put it in again." 

“ Please, sir, we can't find it." 

. The Head turned to a small drawer, in which was an 
assortment of glass eyes of all colours and sizes, and, 
taking one, said, as he handed it to the prefect : 

“ Here, put this in, and tell Jones minor to be careful 
not to squint with it. Remember, I'll have no squinting 
in class." 

The prefect was about to go when a whistle sounded. 
The headmaster started for the door, then checked 
himself, and took a hammer and a nail from a box on 
the table. 

“ Here,” he said to the prefect, “ find Flabbibus minor 
and nail his chest protector to his chest with that." 

Exit the prefect on the most engaging job he had 
ever known ! 

But those Board of Education forms were not filled 
in that morning. An assistant master sought an inter- 
view to beg the day off to enable him to visit the next 
town to see the sister of his fiancée, who was passing 
through on her way to London. A governor of the 
school called to let the headmaster know that if Mr. 
Smug, a fellow governor and bacon curer, were asked 
to second the vote of thanks to Lord Furlong for dis- 
tributing the prizes at the Speech Day next weck, he, 
the aforesaid first governor, would be a thorn in the 
flesh of the headmaster from that same Speech Day to 
the Day of Judgment. 

An irate father called to demand the instant dismissal 
at the hands of the headmaster of an injudicious 
assistant master who had ventured to tell the irate 
father's boy, in class, that he had the intelligence of 
a post. The cleaner and caretaker also looked in, as 
he did daily, to prefer a claim for increased wages and 
less work, and finally, a father, who took his parental 
responsibilities seriously, called upon the headmaster 
and spent a full hour in asking him what he thought 
of the intellect of his (the serious parent's) boy. 

The headmasters wife looked in, as the lunch” 
was getting cold. 

“ Aren't you coming to lunch, dear? Why, George, 
whatever is the matter? You look worn out. -What 
have you been doing ? " 

The headmaster gave her a ghastly smile. ''O, I’ve 
only been engaged in the lofty and inspiring tasks that 
are the schoolmaster's daily work." 


A Threatened Strike. 


When a Decimal Association lecturer had completed his 
address on our muddled weights and measures to the boys of a 
well-known West Country school recently, some of the more 
active members of the school community got their heads to- 
gether and hatched a plot to strike against the teaching of our 
" antiquated tables. ‘ We will only learn the metric tables,” 
they said, '' they are all ‘ ten times ten,’ and we can learn them 
in a few days.” One cannot help feeling sympathy with the 
would-be strikers, though they had probably in view extra 
holidays, and not the increased training in a foreign language 
or mathematics which the adoption of the Decimal Associa- 
tion’s suggestions would make possible. Most teachers put the 
saving at a year of school arithmetic life, and many place it as 
high as two years, 
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CAN THESE BONES LIVE? 


By Davin SOMERVELL. 


VI.—Conclusion. 


Ir by chance any reader has perused the five preceding 
articles of this series, he will certainly have forgotten 
them, and I shall serve both him and the other sort of 
reader if I briefly recapitulate and try to subsume their 
scattered suggestions under a general idea, an educational 
policy. 

I have written throughout from my own standpoint, 
that of a teacher of the favoured youth that enjoys 
education in a public school between the ages of sixteen 
and eighteen. That type I may claim to know fairly 
well, from the dunce down to the potential Balliol 
scholar, from the son of the country parson down to 
the son of the “ profiteer," as we amiably describe the 
successful business man in these days. 

The first two articles dealt with History, and suggested 
that by one method or another it was all-important to 
create a sense of the continuity of past and present 
history : to show that Macaulay's Essay and yesterday's 
Spectator really belong to the same bookshelf : and with 
this end in view to direct especial attention to the study 
of the history of thé most recent past. So long as 
“the most recent past " means the Great War, this 
counsel is likely to be followed in the letter more fre- 
quently than was the case in, say, 1913, when teachers 
and text books succumbed to an impulse to find a suit- 
able finale in the Indian Mutiny, the Reform Bill of 
1832, or the Battle of Waterloo, and relegated ensuing 
etceteras to a concluding summary of “ outlines," for- 
bidding and unexplained. But there is only too much 
likelihood that the War will be treated in a romantic, 
backward-looking, and antiquarian spirit, concluding in 
the novelist's “ Finis” and a suggestion that even if 
they did not all live happy ever afterwards, history is 
no further concerned with them. 

The third article was a digression inspired by 
“ Joan and Peter." Its suggestion was '' How little 
they know of teaching who only school books know.” 
A school is bound to be somewhat of a monastery— 
even if combined with a nunnery—but the teacher 
must struggle for dear life to keep alive and in touch 
with the contemporary world, otherwise he will have 
no idea what it is that he is sending his pupils out into. 
And he cannot keep in touch with the world simply 
through the medium of the neighbouring golf club. 

The fourth dealt with English Literature, and suggested 
that it was not enough to introduce the pupils to the 
classic masterpieces of the past ;—not enough, even 
though the introduction were skilfully and sympathetic- 
ally made, and laid the foundations of a life-long friend- 
ship. It is necessary to cultivate the genuine readcr’s 
eager and discriminating eye of the valuable and per- 
manent elements in contemporary literature. Otherwise 
we produce and deserve to produce the ludicrous type 
that honours calf-bound “ classics " on the shelf, “ for 
Sundays " as it were, and for real reading battens on 
Florence Barclays and Ethel Dells of the circulating 
libraries. 

The fifth article suggested newspapers as a proper 
and indeed essential subject of study at school—proper 
because much can be learnt from them, and, unlike the 
school-book, they have all the variety of Cleopatra, 
and essential because they are the spiritual edged tools 
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of democracy, and unless we are taught to handle them— 
history seems to show that most cannot be trusted to 
learn this by instinct or experience—we shall cut our 
own fingers, maybe our own throats. 

The headline '' Can these bones live ? " was chosen 
guilelessly to attract attention, but it conveys quite as 
much meaning as most advertisements. It suggests 
that school curricula, like school teachers, are subject 
to a process of desiccation in the stale air of the class 
room, and that in this state they cease to nourish and 
become a mere burden to the flesh, nourishment being 
sought and obtained elsewhere, on the playing fields, in 
the street, and not verv adequate in either. This is most 
obviously true of the so-called “ English " subjects. 
England is alive, and in her life we live and move and 
have our being. If we understand nothing of the anatomy 
the physiology, of that greater life which conditions our 
own, we cannot direct our own lives with intelligence. 

The word “ politics," which once stood for one of the 
highest concepts of the Greeks, has been rolled in the 
mud, and now suggests only rabid partisanships and 
clever selfishness, or, in another aspect, stately stupidity. 
But all the shortcomings of our politics can be traced 
to the lack of political education among the people. 

Why is an election a farce, and worse? Because 
there has been no political education. 

Why is it that the nightmare dreamed by Carlyle and 
Disraeli and H. G. Wells seems nearly coming true, 
the nightmare of an England destroyed.by the warfare 
of its “two nations '——Rich and Poor? Because 
neither rich nor poor have been taught the economic 
elements which lie at the root of politics: in default 
they have uncritically taught themselves the economics 
of the profiteer, which leads to ruin. Here, as every- 
where, the schools of the rich are far more to blame 
than the schools of the poor, because they have had 
such splendid opportunities. 

There are dangers and difficulties about this plan of 
opening the windows of the classroom to the bracing 
air blowing outside. There is the question how wide 
the windows should be opened. Other things may 
blow in along with thc fresh air. 

But the experiment must be made, and if I have 
convinced the reader of that I must send him for the 
study and consequent avoidance of the dangers to the 
record of my own experience. A colleague and I 
in the cloistral atmosphere of an old Tudor foundation 
made a rather radical two years experiment in political 
education, which only terminated, in temporary 
collapse, two years ago. In the heyday of our optimism 
we—that is, Victor Gollancz and myself—wrote 
“ Political Education in a Public School" (Collins) ; 
six months later, sadder and wiser men, we wrote, in 
the intervals of war work, ‘‘ The School and the World ” 
(Chapman and Hall), which an acidulated reviewer 
stigmatised as “ the story of a failure." How true ! 


A Portable Cinema. 


Mr. George Palmer. of 47, Gerrard Street, London, W. 1, 
has placed on the market a compact and ingenious form of 
cinema projector, which may be worked in any room where 
electric light is available. By means of a plug fitting into an 
ordinary lamp socket the current is conveved to the projector 
and provides adequate illumination for the films, which are 
of standard size. The whole apparatus takes up little more 
space than a small suit-case, and it is admirably adapted for 
school use. 


CHRONICLE OF EDUCATION. 


July 21.—Issue of Regulations by the Board of Education 
for the training of future health visitors under 
the Ministry of Health. 

July 23—George Eliot Centenary celebrations in Nuneaton. 
Address by Dr. Russell Wakefield, Bishop of 
Birmingham. The celebrations included a chil- 
dren’s festival and a century costume ball. The 
proceeds for the four days will bé devoted to the 
erection of a permanent national memorial to 
George Eliot at Nuneaton. 

July 24—Address by Mr. H. A. L. Fisher at the Blackpool 
Secondary School on “ The Educational Ladder.” 
Mr. Fisher said that if the provisions of last year's 
Education Act were carried out to the full it 
would give us an education system that would 
be the wonder and admiration of the whole world. 

July 25—Opening of fourth conference of New Ideals in 
Education at Cambridge. At successive meetings 
during the week the chair was occupied by Mr. 
Bertram Hawker, Lord Haldane, Sir Charles 
Walston, Dr. Rootham, Mr. Edmond Holmes, 
Mrs. Lamartine Yates, Professor Prior, and Mr. 
Frank Benson. 

Julv 25— Conference, called by the Minister of Education, 
of representatives of the County Councils' Associa 
tion, the Association of Municipal Corporations, 
the Association of Education Committees, and 
the National Union of Teachers met at the Board 
of Education to consider the question of teachers' 
salaries. 

July 26—Annual general meeting of the Incorporated 
Staff-Sight-Singing College at the Royal College 
of Music. Addresses by Mr. Stewart Macpherson, 

* F.R.A.M., on “ The place of Music in the school 
curriculum.” 

July 30—Address of congratulation presented to the King 
by the L.C.C. on the conclusion of peace. Ina 
notable reply His Majesty said : “ I am convinced 
also that nothing is more essential to national 
prosperity and happiness than education.” 

Aug. 11—Death of Mr. Andrew Carnegie at Lenox (Mass.). 

Aug. 12—The Joint Standing Committee on Teachers’ 

a Salaries agreed to the principle of the adoption 
of a National Minimum Scale. 


Some Appointments. 


Dr. A. Elliot, M.A., M.D. (Edin.) to be Secretary of 
St. Thomas’s Hospital Medical School. 

Mr. D. R. Maclean, M.A., D.Sc., as Professor of Botany 
of the University of Cardiff. 

Mr. T. H. Pear as Professor of Psychology in the Univer- 
sity of Manchester. 

Mr. W. Mansergh Varley, D.Sc., M.A., Ph.D., of Swansea, 
as Principal of Brighton Technical College. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Sir Theodore Morison, K.C.I.E., 
K.C.S.I., as Principal of Armstrong College, Newcastle. 

The Rev. Richard Brook, M.A., Fellow of Merton College, 
Oxford, as Principal of Liverpool College. 

Miss Meade, Secretary of the Appointments Board of the 
University of Manchester, as Head Mistress of the Bolton 
Secondary School. 

Miss Jessie Sprunt, second mistress of the Manchester 
High School, as Headmistress of the Orme School for Girls’ - 
Newcastle, Staffordshire. 

Mr. G. H. Leslie, B.Sc., Headmaster of the Bath Higher 
Elementary School, as Headmaster of the new Day Tech- 
nical School at Liverpool. 

Miss K. M. Buck as Organising Secretary of the Associa- 
tion of Teachers of Domestic Subjects. 

Mr. A. C. Badcoe, B.Sc., Assistant Secretary to the Nor- 
folk Education Committee, as Secretary to the Exeter 
Education Committee. 
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SUBJECTS AND METHODS. 


Woodbrooke Summer School of History. 


I imagine that an inspector of the Someshire County 
Council, commissioned to report on the third Summer 
Course at Woodbrooke, and appearing there on the Monday 
evening in August which terminated the course, would have 
been somewhat startled. He would naturally expect to 
find a tired and perhaps somewhat depressed set of people, 
weary from a course of study which included two lectures 
a day followed by discussions, as well as meetings to discuss 
Modern Tendencies in Education and the Historical 
Teaching of the Future. He.would in fact have seen a 
merry throng of laughing spectators wildly applauding a 
group of actors gaily imitating in word and gesture dis- 
tinguished lecturers. '' Can I really recommend my Council 
to pay grants for this sort of thing ? " he would probably 
ponder. (Not that Woodbrooke gets grants, however.) 

And he would possibly have been even more shocked 
had he come a little earlier and seen what we called a 
Lightning Masque, composed in a few hours and repre- 
senting the History of Woodbrooke in early Saxon and 
Norman times. Here was a bishop whose mitre head-dress 
was an old biscuit box, here were Norman Knights whose 
helmets were waste paper baskets, and here was William 
Fitzansulf, the Knight to whom fell the land around 
Woodbrooke, with a coalscuttle for a helmet, a boiler-cover 
for a shield, and a shovel for a battle-axe. He might have 
been more pleased to hear a genuine Old Worcestershire 
ballad, ‘‘ The Jovial Hunter of Bromsgrove," given with 
much gay dancing and gesture, though I wonder whether 
he would have been annoyed to find that the pretty tune, 
'* a real old folk song surely,” was just an infant of some 27 
hours, having been composed on the previous evening by 
a London Headmistress and an Australian pedagogue. 

If indeed our Inspector had turned up on the preceding 
evening he might have been even more shocked, seeing 
conspirators appear from behind various bushes with their 
fingers to their lips commanding silence, and then vowing 
death to all superior persons. Here again were the members 
of the course sitting on the sloping lawn and enjoying the 
efforts of the labour group to caricature lecturers and 
various mae or less prominent students. 

To give some account of the course let me begin with the 
first meeting on Saturday, August 2nd, when Mr. Marvin, 
in the course of his introductory lecture, said : 

‘‘ It was five years ago almost to the very day that I 
was speaking at a Friends’ Settlement at Jordans. War 
had burst upon us, and thinking of the war which had come 
to divide the nations, I spoke of the necessity of studying 
the things which bring men together. ‘ Won’t you arrange 
a course of lectures to deal with such things ? ' said one of 
the audience, and when I came to plan it out it seemed to 
me that I could find no body of people more sympathetic 
to these ideas than the Society of Friends. And so it came 
to pass that in this quiet place of Woodbrooke, with its 
feeling of fellowship and its atmosphere of religion, we met 
in August, 1915, to study the Unity of Western Civilisation, 
and as you know the lectures have been published. ‘You 
have dealt with Unity,’ said one of my hearers, ‘ surely the 
next step is Progress.’ And so next year we had a course, 
and published ‘ Progress and History.’ Then insurmount- 
able obstacles stopped us, but this year we are met, some 
160 of us—the number might have been trebled if we could 
have taken all who -wished to come—to study ‘ Recent 
Developments in European Thought.’ ” 

As at previous courses Mr. Marvin had gathered together 
a distinguished group of lecturers. History, Literature, and 
Philosophy, these of course were the chief subjects, Art 
was not neglected, Science for the first time found a place ; 
but I think the triumph of the year’s course was the capture 
of Dr. Walker, of Balliol, who was not only a musician, but 
a historian and a philosopher. The two evenings when 
Dr Walker charmed us with Becthoven, Mozart, and 


. Schubert, as well as Scriabin and modern composers whose 


very names were unknown to us, will linger longer in our 
memories than even the lecture when he revealed himself 
as a very human person looking to folk music to save the 
country from musical: degradation, and when he showed 
that a sense of humour is not killed by erudition. Dr. 
Walker made us all want to “ go to the great musicians 
at once," Perhaps I had better take Professor Bragg's 
lecture on “ Atomic theories " next, as the science was our 
other novelty. We had looked forward to a fearsome time, 
but those of us who had listened to the Professor in the 
smoking room making the science of sound clear to a plain 
man of business had hopes of him. We found him full of 
apt and amusing illustrations. Oh that I had had such a 
teacher of science when I “did” science, and who will say 
that science lectures of this type would not be more valuable 
than many days of test-tubing. l 

The discussions, which took place after an interval spent 
in pacing the lawn and getting one’s bullets ready, were all 
the more valuable in that we had lecturers staying on for 
a few days and lending a hand in the heckling. Our labour 
group was useful and competent as in past years, and I 
fancied they seemed a little mellower. Neither was it a 
disadvantage to have Mr. Marvin as chairman lending a 
sort of unity to the series. Unity, of course, is our sacra- 
mental word at these courses. 

If I had to choose amongst the lectures on history, philo- 
sophy, and literature, I should place Professor Herford's 
first. We listened enthralled to a crowded hour of glorious 
interpretation. ''Here is God's plenty,” we felt, and rapidly 
we noted down names and titles to guide us for reading for 
many a delightful hour. The lecture, fortunately,was followed 
by no discussion. We only wanted to applaud and reflect, 
but a short speech by Mr. Clutton Brock-with some charming 
extracts from Chinese poetry we should have been sorry to 
miss. 

“This is the only popular school of philosophy in the 
country," said some one in discussing. the Woodbrooke 
Course. I will not say that we all understood Professor 
Taylor's lecture on Philosophy. It lasted nearly two hours. 
We felt that Bernard Russell was having a rough time, 
and we were impressed by references to Italian philosophers. 
We dared not move, for we felt that the Professor was a 
master, and we delighted in his humour, but I am not 
surprised that when the labour group set out to caricature 
the lecturers they gave Taylor just as rough a time as he 
had given Russell. Professor Lindsay was a little kinder 
to us in Political Philosophy, but we felt, some of us, that 
these high matters were not for the likes of us. 
that C. R. Fay, of Cambridge, then appeared on the scene 
to talk in two lectures of the Industrial Conflicts of the 
I9th century and the Terms of Peace. I understand Mr. 
Fay 1s a bit of an authority on machine gunnery, but no 
one who saw his free and easy gestures would connect him 
with either the army or the Dons at Cambridge. I regret 
to say I missed his first lecture, but I would not have missed 
the second even for a bathe in the Woodbrooke pool. 
Anything I could say would sound extravagant. Ican 
only quote a young lady—'' Mr. Fay was really magnificently 
topping.” 

The course is over. We look back on ten days spent in 
delightful company, drawn from all classes. We lived 
together, chatted at meals, walked and talked before and 
after meals. We played tennis, went to a gorgeous garden 
party at the house of that grand old octogenarian, George 
Cadbury. We saw a model village, we witnessed a new 
play, we sang, we danced. Our heads may be crammed 
full of new furniture which will want some arranging, but 
we are all quite sure that the Unity Course of Lectures, 
the Marvin Course of Lectures, whether they take place at 
Woodbrooke, at Wells, at Durham, or elsewhere, whether 
they deal with “ East and West," as has been suggested, 
or some other topic, are now an absolute necessity to many 
who were present, and those who were absent will envy us 
if they hear us talk about them T. R. Dawzs. 


It was well . 
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EDUCATION ABROAD. 


The Sadler Commission Report. 


The Report of the Calcutta University Commission, 
presided over by Sir Michael Sadler, was issued on August 
oth. In a message to The Manchester Guardian Reuter's 
correspondent says : “It is not a mere academic document, 
but a careful and searching analysis and criticism not only 
of the University system and the schools upon which it 
rests, but of the social and historical conditions which have 
given rise to them, followed by a carefully wrought out 
scheme of reconstruction." 

The main features are :— 

I. The establishment of a wholly new system of adminis- 
tration for secondary and higher education, which is calcu- 
lated to bring into effective co-operation the chief interests 
concerned, viz, the Government, the universities, the 
learned professions, commerce, industry, and the public. 


2. The creation of a new type of institution, to be known 
as the Intermediate College, which will take over the work 
now covered by the first two years of the university course 
dealing with it by school and not by university methods of 
teaching, and providing not only preparation for the univer- 
sity but vocational training along various lines. This the 
Commissioners regard as the pivot of their whole scheme. 

3. Far-reaching changes are proposed in the organisation 
of the teaching profession, both for school work and for 
university work, changes which may ultimately result in 
the gradual supersession of the service system of recruitment 
(save for special branches of work) by a professional 
organisation of teachers in Government and privately 
managed schools. 


4. The Commission recommend a complete reorganisation 
of the existing resources for university teacbing in the city 
of Calcutta on lines which will make possible the creation 
of a genuine teaching university, in which the university 
and the colleges will co-operate at al] stages. 

5. They propose a special organisation for the encourage- 
ment of women's education. 

Finally they put forward a number of valuable and 
interesting proposals for the improvement of the condition 
of student life, and a systematic handling of the problem of 
finding more ample sites for educational work in Calcutta. 


Ramsay Memorial Fund in France. 


The French branch of the Ramsay Memorial Fund, 
which is to commemorate the work of the late Sir William 
Ramsay, is asking for contributions to a fund of one million 
francs (£40,000) for the purpose of founding Ramsay 
Memorial Fellowships in chemical science, similar to those 
to be founded in this country, such French fellowships to 
be available for bringing to this country for purposes of 
rescarch chemists trained in the universities and technical 
colleges of France. The cost of founding each fellowship 
will be £6,000. It is hoped by their means to enlist the 
influence of the universities of the two countries in promoting 
helpful international relations. 


Bombay University. 


At a meeting of the Senate of Bombay University 
recently it was decided to appoiut Professor Patrick Geddes 
as the first Professor of Sociology, subject to the approval 
of the Indian Government. 


A Protest and a Reply. 


The Rector and Senate of the University of Leipsig 
have sent to the Universities in neutral states a letter of 
protest concerning the expulsion of German teachers from 
Strasbourg. Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler bas addressed a 
reply to the Rector of the University of Upsala, in which 
he invites the Leipsig complainants to state what action 
they took to prevent the action of the German military 
authorities at Louvain. 


SCHOOLS, COLLEGES, AND 
UNIVERSITIES. 


London University—Degrees in Commerce. 


Dr. S. Russell Wells recently described the plans pre- 
pared by. a general committee, of which he is the chairman, 
for founding degrees in Commerce. He said the committee 
were in a position to have working by October 1 a scheme 
which had the approval of commercial experts, the Senate 
of the University, and the support of the Government. 

It was proposed to institute the degrees of Bachelor of 
Commerce and Master of Commerce, which would corre- 
spond to the B.Sc. and M.A. Students would work at 
first under a common curriculum, then on particular 
subjects, and, after two years’ training, they would spend 
two years in a merchant’s office. There was no doubt 
for the future of the young men, because employers were 
eager to accept them and to pay £300 a year to them 
during their two years in the trade. 

The estimated cost of the scheme would be half a million, 


‘of which they had already raised a considerable portion. 


The trustees of Sir Edward Cassel’s Fund had offered 
£150,000 on condition that a similar amount -would be 
subscribed by October. Of this sum they had already 
collected over £45,000. i 


The Caldecott Community. 


The Caldecott Community have recently issued their 
annual report, and they give a good account of their activi- 
ties during the past year. Eighteen months ago they moved 
from London to the country, and during that time the num- 
ber of their working-class boarders has risen to 42, so that 
the house is now full. 

A workshop has been installed in an old apple-loft, while 
looms have been set up elsewhere, and carpentering and 
weaving lessons are greatly enjoyed by the children. 
A community farm has been started, and pigs, hens, rabbits, 
chickens, ducks, a cow and a sheep have been joyfully 
welcomed by the children. A chapel has been built up 
gradually in a disused coach-house, along lines suggested 
by the children. 

The fees charged are very low, and therefore the com- 
munity is largely dependent on voluntary assistance. 
The staff practically give their services, and one of the 
pleasantest features of the year's work is that in several 
cases parents, whose incomes have increased, have volun- 
tarily increased their payments. 


An Evening University. 


Writing in the “ Yorkshire Observer," Mr. A. C. Coffin, 
Director of Education, foreshadows the time when the 
excellent continuation schools of Bradford will rise to the 
level of a university for the textile and allied trades. 
Already there are in Bradford the Technical College, the 
School of Art, the three branch technical schools, and the 
Commercial College. 


An Experiment. 


The West Riding County Council has organised courses 
for three months at Alverley Hall, Doncaster, a residential 
school for teaching rural housewifery, including cooking, 
breadmaking, fruit-bottling, laundry work, poultry and 
pig keeping, needlework and general subjects for young 
women over I7. 


Borough Road College. 


Dr. T. Hugh Miller, Vice-Principal of the College, has 
been appointed Principal, in succession to Mr. F. J. R. 
Hendy, now Director of Training in the University of 
Oxford. Dr. Miller has been a tutor in the College since 


1889, having joined the staff when Mr. P. A. Barnett 
became Principal. 


SUPPLEMENT. 


THE BOARD OF EDUCATION AND COMMERCIAL TRAINING. 
| Bv FRED CHARLES, BA. 


THE “ Memorandum on Commercial Instruction in Evening 
Schools ’’* is the Board's first contribution to the literature 
of commercial education. It is a beginning only; it deals 
with instruction in evening schools for six hours a week. 
The University of London has issued provisional regulations 
relating to degrees in commerce, incomplete in important 
details indeed, but with suggestive courses for whole time 
students for two years. The Board's issue of these elements 
is belated, and it is very far from leading the way to a 
scheme of higher education for commercial life, but it is 
welcome as an instalment. 


While the schemes and syllabuses suggested below are 
put forward as typical, it is intended that they should be 
modified in content as the vocational requirements, the 
abilities, and the general educational level of particular 
groups of students dictate. It is well maintained that 
the study of commerce is a study of one aspect of society ; 
commercial science is a social science, and its study has 
the advantage of being at once scientific in method and 
humanistic in content. 


Commercial courses should be designed to consolidate 
a knowledge of the fundamental arts of calculation, and of 
expression, whether in speech or writing, and to train 
students more thoroughly in the use of books and other 
instruments of knowledge; to give such practical know- 
ledge and skill as can be acquired in a school and cannot 
be completely acquired, if at all, during the daily routine 
of commercial life ; and to teach students to think effectively 
about commerce. 


The curriculum is divided into three courses: junior, 
senior, and advanced. The junior, occupying two vears, 
is intended for pupils of about 14 years of age from elemen- 
tary schools. The senior, also occupying two years, or in 
some cases three, is intended for those who have completed 
a junior course, those who have remained at school until 
I6 years of age, and those older students who have received 
only an elementary education but whose practical experience 
has sufficiently advanced their educational fitness. The 
advanced course is for those who are fit to profit by the 
instruction. 


*' The essential subjects of a junior course are arithmetic 
and English. It is very desirable, however, that students 
who pass through a normal junior course extending over 
two sessions should have some knowledge of the principles 
upon which accounts are kept; geography taught from the 
economic standpoint is both illuminating and useful; 
and very many students will wish to study shorthand, 
a subject which, though having little educational relation- 
ship to the course as a whole, is undoubtedly of considerable 
practical utility. The cultivation of legible, neat hand- 
writing, correct spelling, and accurate figuring will call 
for particular attention throughout the course.” 


Plans are then given of three courses differing in the 
relative importance of these subjects. 


'''The curriculum at the senior stage assumes a pre- 
dominantly vocational character, with a general commercial 
training as its principal objective. This training is limited 
and conditioned by the fact that the students are employed 
in commercial work in the day time. The function of the 
evening school is, therefore, to supplement practical experi- 
ence by a course of studies which will broaden the student's 
outlook, enable him to realise the nature of the work in 
which he is taking a small and specialised part, and train 
him in the power and habit of thought in relation to business. 

* Circular 1116. Price 9d. net. 


"4 
In such a course of studies the dominant element must be 
the studv of the conduct of the business unit viewed as a 
unification of the various activities which it embraces." 


“ The first essential subject of the senior curriculum is, 
therefore, business economics, usually described as the 
theory and practice of commerce, which, by the methods 
of description, analvsis, and measurement, will impart 
a systematised knowledge of the structure and functions 
of commerce, of business organisation, and business trans- 
actions, and in imparting this knowledge will develop some 
power of scientific method as applied to the problems of 
business.” 


Arithmetic and accounting also are essential elements 
of a senior course, which will be completed by a subject 
selected by the student according to his special needs 
and aptitude. This selection will usually be from English, 
a modern foreign language, technology of an industry, the 
study of a commodity or a group of commodities, economic 
geography, economic history and shorthand. Deviations 
from such a normal course can be arranged to meet the 
needs of groups of students—for instance, of prospective 
shorthand typists. 


Suggestions are offered for the organisation of courses 
related to trade, the commercial side of industry, transport, 
finance, and insurance. ‘‘ Business management and 
methods of business " is the only,subject common to the 
three typical courses in the retail and wholesale (warehouse) 
trades. It seems a doubtful policy to omit the principles 
of accounting from any course; the only safe reason for 
their omission is that all the students concerned have 
already a sound knowledge of this subject. Commodities, 
general economics, a modern foreign language, and com- 
mercial law appear in one or other of these three schemes. 


Some eighteen other advanced courses are outlined ; 
each has its special purpose, and most have “ fixed ” and 
“ elective" subjects ; for instance— 


Advanced Course in Fire Insurance : 


First year.—Fixed subjects: Principles of fire insur- 
ance, building construction (including plan drawing), 
and common hazards relating to buildings, processes 
of manufacture (a selection) and their hazards. 
Elective subjects (one to be selected) : Accounting, 
physics and chemistry, mathematics, a modern 
foreign language. 


Second year.—Fixed subjects: Law and principles of 
fire insurance ; processes of manufacture (a selection) 
and their hazards; and practical methods for the 
diminution of fire risks. Elective subjects (one to 
be selected): Fire insurance accounts, physics and 
chemistry, mathematics, a modern foreign language, 
foreign fire insurance. 


After the curricula of the various courses come the scheme 
of work. “English is perhaps the most, important, and 
certainly the most difficult subject of the junior commercial 
course." ‘“‘ Perhaps ” seems unnecessary. ‘‘ From the 
vocational point of view the object of the English lessons 
should be so to develop the students’ command over the 
mother tongue as to enable them to express themselves, 
whether in writing or speech, accurately, concisely, and 
effectively.” 


Practice is the only method by which power over the 
mother tongue can be acquired. Those have the best 
command of English who from birth have lived in an 
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environment where accurate language, a copious vocabulary, 
a pure pronunciation, and the habit of reading are 
characteristic. The schools can enable the pupils to read 
good English and to hear it. The written reproduction 
of the substance of paragraphs and chapters is the best 
introduction to the important art of précis writing. ‘‘ This 
exercise should never take the form of paraphrase.  Para- 
phrase, especially of good literature, usually takes the form 
of converting good English into bad. Students should also 
be asked, not merely to reproduce what has been read, 
but to write on topics suggested by that reading ; and this 
in turn should be varied by composition relating to such 
business affairs as are within the range of the student's 
experience or imagination. Especially in the second vear 
increasing use should be made of the student's experience, 
views, and ideas.” 


The vexed question of the teaching of formal English 
grammar is referred to, and the conclusion is: “ Grammar 
should be taught incidentally as occasion arises, and it 
should never be forgotten that in living languages use 
controls grammar and not grammar use.”’ 


Surely English should find a place in, at least, some of 
the senior and advanced courses; yet it appears but once, 
and then as an alternative to a modern foreign language, 
or as an elective. The “important " and rather difficult 
“art of précis writing " and reporting nced carefu?! teaching 
and much practice; they can be made the means of 
conveying a quantity of general present day information 
from a variety of sources. 


The arithmetic syllabus is wisely cut down ; cost calcula- 
tions, the application of proportion, with decimalisation 
and de-decimalisation of money, are the basis in the junior 
courses ; scale drawings, mensuration of simple areas and 
volumes, and the extraction of square roots are added in 
some cases. The same ideas are treated in the senior 
courses, where Stock Exchange, foreign exchange, com- 
pound interest, and partnership calculations have a place. 
All examiners in arithmetic should be required to read the 
paragraphs of the memorandum dealing with their subject ; 
their papers would then be far less open to criticism than 
they now are. 


Book-keeping, accounting, and the principles of accounts 
form an essential element in the equipment of every busi- 
ness man or woman; his transactions are measured in 
£s. d., and the record of them must be accurate, systematic, 
and complete. Three methods of approach are noticed : 
one, that of journalising all transactions, is out of date, 
but has the merit of following the historical order of develop- 
ment; the second has the adyantage of following closely 
the actual order in which the records of transactions are 
made in the various books of the merchant; the third, 
however, is essentially the teacher's approach—it goes 
straight to the root of the matter, and the principles, 
when presented in connection with a transaction within 
the knowledge of the pupils, are easily grasped. 


Business economics, or the theory and practice of com- 
merce, forms the central idea in the senior courses. It 
appears in an elementary form in some junior courses 
where the retail trade and wholesale trade are dealt with 
very briefly. 


In the business economics of the senior courses some 
general economics precede the description of retail trade ; 
production and capital are considered and the ideas of the 
junior syllabus are developed. In the second year after 
revision of the first year's work come: the constitution 
of the firm, the mechanism of exchange, the commercial 
side of manufacturing business, carriage of goods by sea 
and marine insurance, and foreign intermediary trade. 
The Memorandum devotes considerable space to some of 
these subjects; for instance, the mechanism of exchange 
occupies. five sections, in some of which are four or five 


sub-sections (e) (ii); a short sub-section is as follows: 
'" LONG RATES OF EXCHANGE.— The class will proceed to 
the treatment of long rates of exchange. The relation will 
be found of the three months' rate of exchange of London 
on Paris, the cheque rate of exchange of London on Paris, 
and the Paris rate of discount appropriate to the three 
months' bill; and the relation also of the three months' rate 
of exchange of Parison London, the cheque rate of exchange 
of Paris on London, and the London rate of discount appro- 
priate to the three months’ bill. Arithmetical exercises 
on the foregoing should be worked, including exercises in 
rates of exchange between London and other places than 
Paris. These exercises will be followed by the consideration 
of the cost in London of a bill of exchange drawn in London 
on Paris or other foreign place with a currency longer or 
shorter than three months (or the period for which the 
long rate is quoted) ; and the cost in a foreign place of a 
similar bill drawn on London. Arithmetical examples 
should be worked." 


In the advanced courses the treatment of the parts of 
the subject taken is more detailed. 


In both junior and senior courses a geography syllabus 
is given, with but little comment. May not teachers of 
geography take this as evidence of the excellence of their 
work ? 


The teachers of shorthand, on the other hand, will read 
with mixed feelings: ‘‘ In no subject is the waste of effort 
so great. ..... Shorthand is, of course, a subject of 
educational] value; for besides its merits as an accomplish- 
ment, it is of indirect service as a mental discipline; but 
it is sought to be learned and is taught from purely utilitarian 
motives, and no sane person would learn it merely for the 
sake of learning it. To copy longhand words or phrases 
in order to turn them into shorthand is not merely waste 
of time, but a psychological blunder, . . . . the prevalence 
of much transcription from longhand is one of the reasons 
for the slow progress in shorthand which is widespread." 


Modern foreign languages form elective subjects of both 
the senior and the advanced course. The classification 
of students ‘should be independent of that for the fixed 
subjects of the course. It is suggested that the first grade 
of work should be common to both the commercial and 
literary students; if the work can be carried to a higher 
grade, '' a bifurcation into a commercial class and a literary 
class is recommended, the former catering for those who 


will fill posts connected with the active promotion of their 


firm's foreign trade. In the commercial course, social 
and economic literature, both of a permanent and an 
ephemeral character, and particularly literature dealing 
with trade and finance, will occupy an important place." 


The period before bifurcation will, in the case of French 
“occupy, as a rule, three years " ; in the case of German 
or Russian two years, and of Spanish and Italian, under 
favourable conditions, one vear. The longer period for 
French is suggested on the ground that the students taking 
other languages have more linguistic ability and more 
energy. 


The “ certain essential points '' to which the Memorandum 
draws attention are phonetics, grammar, literature, free 
composition and translation into the foreign language, and 
the technique of instruction. 


After referring to the age of the evening student the 
paragraph on technique continues: ''It may be assumed, 
however, that the student attends the evening class in 
order to learn; and it is well that he should be made to 
understand that an art cannot be learned without practice. 
The active participation of the student in class exercises 
is, indeed, a condition of successful teaching. Moreover 
individual effort and individual performance are required." 
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“ In many institutions, especially the larger ones, it will 
be found desirable and possible to provide appropriate 
courses for non-commercial employees." Where a sufficient 
number of pupils can be obtained to justify separate 
treatment for those in the employment of professional men 
(other than accountants), municipal servants, and civil 
servants, '' some differentiation is called for at the senior 
stage." 


A typical course, designed for solicitors’ clerks, has 
English, book-keeping, and legal practice and procedure 
for fixed subjects, and shorthand, arithmetic, and a modern 
foreign language as elective subjects, one to be selected. 


Enough has been written to show both the excellence 
and the detailed nature of the suggestions put forward by 
the Board. The inspectors responsible are to be con- 
gratulated upon the thoroughness with which they have 
completed their task. They have set a high standard of 
attainment before the teachers in the evening schools, 
and have put before the organisers of continuation schools 
a thoroughly practical, interesting, and educative curri- 
culum. But what of the teachers? Accounting and 
business economics are two subiects in which it is most 
dangerous to entrust classes to men—or women—with 
only a text book knowledge of the subject they propose to 
teach; upon business economics a crop of text books 
may be expected in the near future; many will be no better 
than existing ones, and very few of these are even good. 
It is then unsafe to entrust the teaching to teachers who have 
taken an interest in commerce and read up the subject ; 
it is necessary to find men and women with knowledge and 
experience of commerce, and to train them to teach. Thus 
may the deepest pitfalls be avoided. 


One result of the new Education Act will be to increase 
the number of pupils remaining at school up to sixteen 
years of age. Many of the schools at which the leaving 
age is sixteen-seventeen might well have in their top class 
a distinctly vocational bias ; schools of commerce are being 


started in many of the more populous centres: when will 


the Board continue the good work now begun—help them 
instead of leaving the new heads when appointed to write 
to and when possible to visit the universities and schools 
that have schemes already.in working order ? 


Degrees in Commerce. 


Mr. C. E. Town, Assistant Secretary of the London Chamber 
of Commerce, writes : 


London University's liberal action in instituting degrees in 
Commerce makes one chary of carping at any of the details. 
Nevertheless, the authorities will perhaps pardon me for urging 
upon them a change in the time set down for the attendance of 
students, 6 p.m. being to many an inconvenient, if not impossible, 
hour. Take, for instance, the young man who is engaged in the 
City. At the close of the usual official hours, he finds himself 
unable to avail himself of the opportunities for evening prepara- 
tion, since his duties do not cease before 6 p.m. Hence, not 
possessing the gift of Sir Boyle Roche’s bird, he cannot be at 
the recognised colleges, polytechnics, etc., at that time. When 
the London Chamber of Commerce conducted lectures and 
classes for students desirous of entering for the Senior Examina- 
tions, 6-30 p.m. was found to be the most suitable hour for 
attendance. I understand that the University has been 
approached on this point, but at present it is doubtful whether 
they will move in the.direction necessary to meet city men's 
requirements. In giving publicity to this letter, you may 
obtain from those interested an expression of opinion on the 
subject, an opinion calculated, perhaps, more than this effort of 
mine to influence the -University to remove what is to be 
regarded as a serious obstacle in the path of students anxious 
to qualify for a Degree in Commerce. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


EDWARD ARNOLD. 
The Laureate Song Book (part II) by Thomas F. Dunhill, 2s. 
Twelve Songs of the British Isles: Arranged by 
H. J. Taylor, F.R.C.O. ls. 6d. 


G. BELL AND SONS. 
Charousek's Games of Chess, with Annotations and a Biographical 
Introduction : by Philip W. Sergeant. 7s. 6d. net. 
Chess Openings, Illustrated.—I. The Centre Counter: by 
J. du Mont. 2s. 6d. net. 
French Tables : by Horace Puckle, M.A. Is. 6d. 


BLACKIE AND SON. 
Sidelights on the History, Industries, and Social Life of Scotland : 
by Louis A. Barbé. 10s. 6d. net. 


CASSELL AND Co. 
Infant and Young Child Welfare : by Dr. H. Scurfield, D.P.H. 
5s. net. i 
CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS. 
Cambridge County Geographies: The North Riding of York- 
shire: by Capt. W. J. Weston, M.A., B.Sc. 2s. net. 


T. FRENCH DOWNIE. 
The Concise Guide to the Junior Lessons : by Ernest H. Haynes. 


1s. 6d. nct. 
Sunday School Reconstruction: by Ernest H. Hayes. 3d net. 


GINN AND Co. 
Qualitative Analysis : by Louis A. Test and H. M. McLaughlin. 


3s. 9d. net. 
Cuba y las Costumbres Cubanas : by Frank C. Ewart. 3s.6d. net. 


IIARROP AND Co. 


An Introduction to Chemical German : 
6s. net. 

Twenty-Two Essays of William Hazlitt, selected and edited by 
Arthur Beatty. 3s. nct. 

Studies in Literature: by F. H. Pritchard. 2s. 6d. net. 

Test Material for the Measurement of Intelligence: by 
Professor Lewis M. Terman. 3s. 6d. net. 


by E. V. Greenfield. 


W. HEFFER AND SONS. 


Reconstruction—A Play in 3 Acts: by Gordon Lea. 3s. 6d. net. 
WM. HEINEMANN. 
The Old Madhouse: by William de Morgan. 7s. net. 


HODDER AND STOUGHTON. 


Sacred Beetle: by J. Henri Fabre, 
Alex. T. De Mattos. 7s. 6d. net. 


CROsBY LocKWooD AND SON. 


Hindustani Military Colloquial: by Dayaram and Anandram. 
Part I. with Key, 2s. net. Part II. Is. 9d. net. 


The translated by 


LoNGMANS, GREEN AND Co. 
A Causal Geography of the British Isles: by J. Martin, B.Sc. 
4s. 6d. 
The Essentials of English Teaching: 
English Association. Is. 


by members of the 


MACMILLAN AND Co. 

English Literature for Secondary Schools. 
Edited: by H. A. Treble. Is. 6d. 

GEORGE PHILIP AND SON. 

The Use of the Terrestrial Globe. 2s. net. 


Reynard the Fox. 


The New English Books (Book III.): by W. J. Glover. 9d. 
Sır ISAAC PITMAN AND SONS. 
Pitman’s Business Book-keeping: by John Routley. 3s. 6d. 


net. 
SIDGWICK AND JACKSON. 


Advance in Co-Education : edited by Alice Woods. 3s. 6d. net. 


SIMPKIN, MARSHALL HAMILTON, KENT AND Co. 
Visions and Songs: by Charles H. Pinnell. 3s. 6d. net. 
SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE. 
The Story of the English Towns. 
Leeds: by J.S. Fletcher. 3s. 6d. net. 
Sheffield : by J. S. Fletcher. 3s. 6d. net. 
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NUMBER STORIES OF LONG AGO. 


By Davip EUGENE SMITH, Professor of Mathematics in Teachers’ College, Columbia University. 
142 pages. Illustrated. 2s. 3d. net. 


NUMBER PUZZLES BEFORE THE LOG FIRE. 


By the author of “ Number Stories of Long Ago." ‘14 pages. — 6d. nct. 


Number Stories of Long Ago gives, in the form of stories told to children, a brief history of the science of numeration in different 
countries and ages. It tells, among other things, of the world's attempts to count, and of the methods of writing numbers adopted 
by the peop'es of the ancient world; describes the evolution of the modern adding machine from the Roman abacus, and narrates 
how the children of long ago multiplied, divided, and wrote fractions. The book is a mine of information on a subject which has an 
important place in every chi!d's school life, and on this account will interest both the pupil and his teacher. It contains many illus- 
trations, eight of which are coloured, and a collection of curious old number puzzles. 

Number Puzzles before the Log Fire consists of the number puzzles given in ‘ Number Stories of Long Ago,” together with 
their solutions. 


The CARSON-SMITH MATHEMATICAL SERIES. 


By G. Sr. L. Carson, M.A., M.Sc., Reader in Mathematics in the University of Liverpool, formerly Head Mathematical Master 
in Tonbridge School; and Davip EUGENE SMmIrH, Ph.D., LL.D., Professor of Mathematics in Teachers’ College, Columbia 
University. 

During the past five years the Carson-Sinith Mathematical Series have been undergoing the practical test of class-room use in the 
hands of many teachers of experience. In that time they have successfully established themselves as thoroughly sound, practical, 


and teachable books—books which meet the demands of modern mathematical education both in its spirit and its requirements. A 
prospectus of the Series will be sent post free on application. 


ELEMENTS OF ALGEBRA. PLANE GEOMETRY. 


Part I. 340 pages. Illustrated. 3s. 6d. net. Part I. 266 pages. Illustrated. 3s. net. 
Part IT. 214 pages. Illustrated. 3s. nct. Part II. 216 pages. Illustrated. 3s. net. 
Parts I and II. 538 pages. Illustrated. 5s. 6d. nct. Complete. 482 pages. Illustrated. 5s. 6d. net. 


ANSWERS CAN BE OBTAINED TO BOTH BOOKS IF DESIRED. 


THE TEACHING OF ARITHMETIC. THE TEACHING OF GEOMETRY. 


By Davib EUGENE SMITH. 196 pages. 5s. 6d. net. By Davip EUGENE SMITH. 339 pages. 68. net. 


ESSAYS ON MATHEMATICAL EDUCATION. 
By G. Sr. L. Carson, M.A., M.Sc., Reader in Mathematics in the University of Liverpool. 139 pages. 48. 6d. net. 


* 


ELEMENTS OF THE DIFFERENTIAL | PROJECTIVE GEOMETRY. 


AND INTEGRAL CALCULUS. By O. VEBLEN and J. W. YouNc. In two volumes. 


By W. A. GRANVILLE and P. F. SMITH. 403 pages. Volume l. 344 pages.. 17s. 6d. nct. 
12s. 6d. net. Volume II. 51: pages. 25s. net. 


In this work the authors have co-ordinated and expounded the logical n 
ol. 


b T de A he T pepi ns n pempie tad an introductory course | ciples which are the foundation of all purely mathematical sciences. In V 
ut " not Ade olay 2 sore s ARS anien roni larger advanced measta the assumptions which form the basis ot general projective geometry are discussed 
ne : il ipn i E D E ae n esarp e witngut bd da) and their consequences developed to some extent, though the more subtle ideas 
et FUA S NN DA Sie pa d oe cm matonat Daecdzonr HON associated with the study of linear order and continuity are treated in Vol. II. 
ledge thatal students Oi the-Calewus shoul havcat tet command, The second volume includes chapters on foundations (including discussions of 
i order and continuity referred to above); elementary theorems on order; the 
TH EORETICAL MECHANICS affine group in the plane; Euclidean plane geometry ; ordinal and metric 
. properties of conics ; inversion geometry and related topics ; affine and Euclidean 


Bv |. H. JEANS. 36 4 pages. 12s. 6d. net geometry of three dimensions; non-Luclidean geometries; and theorems on 
1 x i sense and separation. 
A one year's course for students beginning the study of theoretical mechanics. 

The subjects dealt with are the general principles of dynamics, the laws of motion, ^ 


statics, and dynamics of a particle and of rigid bodies. Care has been taken | GOU RSAT'S COU RSE IN 


to illustrate all principles and results by a series of practical examples and | | 


applications. The amount of mathematics in the text has been reduced to a MATH EMATICAL ANALYSIS. 


minimum. 
Translated by E. R. HEDRICK. 


AN ELEMENTARY COURSE IN Volume I. Derivatives and Differentials, Definite Integrals, 


DIFFERENTIAL EQUATIONS. Expansion in Series and Applications to Geometry. 


By E. J. Maurus. 3s. 6d. net. | 548 pages. 17s. 6d. net. 


j 1 Tay) ` 
A course which serves the double purpose of providing exercises in integration | Volume I. Part I. Functions of a Complex Variable. 


and of giving that thorough E in the methods of solving commonly 259 pages. 12s. 6d. net. 

occurring types of equations which students should possess before going on to , ; ty : i: 

applications or more advanced theory. The book contains some three hundred | Volume II. Part II.  Diflerential Equations. gno poses 
and fifty examples with answers. 12s. 6d. net. 


A complete list of publications in Elementary and Higher Mathematics will be sent post free on application. 


GINN AND COMPANY, 9 St. Martin's Street, Leicester Square, 
LONDON, W.QG.2. : 
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PRIMARY SCHOOL NOTES. 


Feeble Minds and Feeble Health. 


A new way of regarding the diseases of childhood is 
suggested after reading a report recently issued by Dr. 
Hamer. Illness in early life has a greater effect than is 
commonly supposed upon the mental condition in later 
years. It is found that there is a higher incidence of the 
more serious physical defects among children attending 
schools for the mentally defective. "Thus: 

“External diseases of the eves are twice as common 
among the mentally defective as among the normal children; 
the percentage of mentally defective with good vision is 
less than that of normal children ; disease of the ears is 
one and a half times as common in the mentally defective 
and hardness of hearing four times as frequent. | The 
special incidence upon the children classed as mentally 
defective of defects of the sense organs raises the question 
whether, if these defects could be prevented, fewer children 
would need to be relegated to the special schools.” 

This is a matter that requires research. The following 
table shows the nature of the conditions found among the 
children certified suitable for admission to physically 
defective schools :— 


No. 

Infantile paralysis. 4544 «oma rm x eves 153 
Cerebral paralysis: zen o visa dtes 22 
Various paralysis «iaa sce die sq nacstesie ees 24 
Tuberculosis of bones and joints. ........... 284 
Heart diseASQ un vi cese o ka Face SA RUE E 295 
Congenital deformities .................. 49 
Various deformities .......... 0.00 cece wees 63 
Other diseases! «5o das e ea oa eu Ras oa tows 106 
Total ...... ap TET 996 


It will be seen that, in rough figures, infantile paralysis, 
tuberculesis, and heart disease accounted for 73 per cent. 
of the whole. Now, infantile paralysis is largely a pre- 
ventable infectious disease (poliomyelitis), tuberculosis 
is a preventable disease, heart disease in children almost 
invariably, when not congenital, follows upon an infection. 
It remains to be proved whether, if the children had not 
suflered from these preventable infections, they would 
have become feeble-minded at all. 


Barefooted School Children. 


In his annual report Dr. Kirkhope, school medical officer 
for Tottenham, expresses the opinion that, having regard 
to the cost of shoe leather, and the dilapidated condition 
of the boots and shoes that many of the children in the 
schools in the poorer districts wear, it would be much better 
for them to go barefooted, in the summer at any rate. 
In his opinion the injury to the health of children by wearing 
ill-htting and dilapidated shoes is greater than would be 
likely to be occasioned by the children's admission into 
school barefooted. 


Leicestershire Schools. 4 


The sixty-fifth quarterly report of the Education Com- 
mittee, as presented to the County Council for Leicester- 
shire, shows that the schools are beginning to recover 
from the effects of the war. The average attendance 
in elementary schools has risen from 83 to 9o per cent. ; 
the full scheme of medical inspection has been resumed, 
and certain new schools are projected. The committee 
has taken the wise step of obtaining information concerning 
various housing schemes in the county in order that schools 
may be provided without delay. Arrangements are also 
in progress for grouping small schools in certain districts 
so as to render the organisation of education more efficient 
and economical. The number of pupils attending the 
elementary schools is 36,158. 


School Journeys from London. 


The London Education Committee has issued regulations 
showing how it is proposed to carry out the section of the 
Act relating to school journeys. The proposals may be 
summarised thus :— 


(1) The travelling expenses of the teachers (including 
the cost of one return journey for making preliminary 
arrangements) and the cost of their board and lodging 
wil be borne by the Council. The maximum payment 
for board and lodging will be £2 2s. per week to each teacher. 


(2) Schools will be classified according to the financial 
position of the parents, and grants will be made at the 
following rates per child per week : 

A. B C D 
15S. IIS. 3d. 7s. 6d. 3s. 9d. 


(3) The maximum number on which the L.C.C. will 
pay will be: 
Grade I. Grade II. Grade III. 
20 40 60 


(4) Duration of school journeys limited to a fortnight. 


(5) All travelling expenses (except those of teachers) 
will be borne by the school. 


(6) Balance sheet for each journey to be presented to 
the L.C.C. | 


(7) Special equipment not to exceed £5 for each journey. 


(8) Salary of supply teachers paid by L.C.C. 


London Classes for Teachers. 


The London County Council has issued its ‘‘ Handbook 
of Classes and Lectures for Teachers ’’ for the Session 
I919-1920, with a Form of Application to be used by those 
desiring to attend. This form is No. H.445, and it may be 
obtained by sending a request, with a stamped and 
addressed foolscap envelope, to the Education Officer, 
L.C.C. Education Offices, Victoria Embankment, W.C.2. 
It is important to note that the lectures are open to all 
teachers actually employed in teaching within the Admini- 
strative County of London, irrespective of the particular 
institution at which they may be. engaged. Teachers 
employed in teaching elsewhere than in the Administrative 
County may be admitted where accommodation permits, 
with the exception that they are not eligible to apply for 
the free places given by the Council in connection with 
University College, King's College, the London School of. 
Economics, and the Institut Francais du Royaume Uni. 

The programme of lectures 4nd classes is an extensive 
one, certain pre-war courses having been revived, and the 
number of classes increased to the average maintained 
before the war. A hope is expressed that the courses to 
be held in the coming winter will be found helpful and 
stimulating in connection with the work of reconstruction, 
a large share of which must necessarily fall on the shoulders 
of the teaching profession. The lectures cover a wide 
range of topics, and include many which are not directly 
connected with teaching. Perhaps they are the more 
valuable on this account, and experience has certainly 
shown that teachers are not slow. to appreciate good 
lectures on general themes. Last year Mr. John Drinkwater 
addressed crowded audiences at the London Day Training 
College on ‘‘Modern Poetry." This year he is to give 
eight lectures on “The Way of Poetry," while Mr. Laurence 
Binyon is to give a similar number on '' Types of English 
Poetry." Among other notable names on the list are 
Mr. Raymond Unwin, Prof. Adshead, Prof. Foxwell, Mr. 
Wm. Poel, Prof. Boas, Prof. Lyde, Mr. P. A. Wells, Mr. 
H. J. Mackinder, Dr. J. E. Borland, Prof. Adams, Prof. 
Nunn, Prof. Spearman, and Mr. Cyril Burt. Our London 
readers will do well to obtain particulars of these admirable 
facilities. 
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ASSOCIATION NEWS. 


The Teachers Council. 

Up to and including Thursday, the 21st August, the num- 
ber of applicants for admission to the Register was 29,314. 
Applications are now being received at the rate of about 
140 a week. 

The Kent Education Committee recently invited appli- 
cations for the past of headmaster in twenty-eight schools 
where vacancies had occurred during the war and had been 
left over in order that the permanent posts might not be 
filled during the absence of qualified teachers with the 
forces. The Committee made it a condition of appointment 
that the candidates should be Registered Teachers. This 
provision has had a far-reaching result in arousing interest 
in the Official Register, and it 1s to be hoped that other 
appointing bodies will follow the excellent example of the 
Kent Education Committee. 

The Council has recently been engaged in framing the 
general conditions necessary to be observed bv institutions 
which propose to offer a course of training in teaching such 
as will qualify persons for registration under the permanent 
conditions which come into operation after the end of next 
year. One gratifying result of the Council's work in this 
connection is the establishment of training courses at the 
Royal Academy of Music and the Royal College of Music. 
Hitherto there has been very little in the way of systematic 
training in teaching for those who intend to take up the 
teaching of music. It has been assumed, in too many 
cases, that a fair proficiency as a performer was an adequate 
equipment for a teacher, and institutions justlv celebrated 
for training musicians have paid little regard to training 
teachers. It is one of the objects of the Teachers Council 
to affirm the principle that a teacher should know something 
of the craft of teaching in addition to knowing the subject 
he proposes to teach. Without seeking to lav down any 
hard and fast rules as to “ method " or trying to enforce 
any uniform scheme of “ training," the Council is seeking 
to develop in every branch of teaching work some provision 
for giving to the young teacher an opportunity for con- 
sidering the principles of his calling. 


The College of Preceptors. 

In connection with the Lectures on Education, delivered 
at the College during the winter session by Professor Adams, 
it is proposed to institute a plan for the training of teachers 
of commercial subjects. The scheme provides for lectures 
and discussion classes, teaching practice, demonstration 
.lessons, and visits to schools where commercial subjects 
are taught. The classes and other work will take place in 
the evenings so as to afford opportunity for the attendance 
of teachers who are engaged during the daytime. 


National Federation of Women Teachers. 

The Federation has addressed to the President of the 
Board of Education a letter strongly protesting against 
the constitution of the teachers' side of the new Standing 
Committee on Salaries. It urges that the special interests 
of women teachers will not be adequately represented 
through the National Union of Teachers, and declares 
that the prevailing ‘‘ unrest " among teachers is due in 
large measure to the existing '' sex-differentiation ” in 
salary scales. The attitude of the Federation is indicated 
by a suggestion that the members should proceed to form 
a strike fund. 


The Froebel Society. 

At Westfield College, Hampstead, the Froebel Society 
has just concluded a most successful vacation course for 
teachers in kindergarten and iunior schools. The work was 
under the general direction of Miss L. James, B.A., Head of 
the Kindergarten Training Department of the Clapham 
High School. The principal subject was “ Education and 
Reality," and various addresses were delivered on different 
topics in relation to this gencral theme. 


BLUE BOOK SUMMARY. 


The Supply of Teachers. 


In a circular to Local Education Authorities (Circular 
II24), dated 2nd August, the Board emphasise once more 
the urgent need for improving the supply of teachers, and 
especially the duty of each Local Authority to secure a 
proper recruitment within its own area. It is pointed out 
that in sevcral great districts which contain a very large 
proportion of the town population the authorities draw 
the main part of their staffs of teachers from outside their 
own areas, and sodrain the remainder of the country without 
making any considerable contribution in return to the 
national supply. The totalof certificated and uncertificated 
teachers in public elementary schools in 1915 was 150,000. 
The normal wastage is 9,000 a year, or 6 per cent. To 
this must be added loss due to the war, and a further supply 
is also required to meet the demands of the new Act. 
Altogether it is estimated that in addition to the 9,000 
teachers required to replace normal wastage a further 6,000 
will be needed, making a total of 15,000 recruits per annum. 
At present the number of recruits is less than half this 
number, and it is steadily decreasing. 

It will be seen that in order to maintain a proper supply 
of teachers the existing total of 150,000 should receive an 
increase of ten per cent. per annum, and accordingly 
each Local Authority should aim at recruiting within its 
own area a number of young teachers equal to one-tenth 
of its existing staff. In Greater London, which employs 
one-quarter of the total number of teachers in England, 
the percentage of local recruits to existing staff is only 1.9. 
In Lancashire and Cheshire it is 2.9; in Liverpool, r.8; 
and in Manchester, 2.7; while in some of the Midland 
districts the percentages are: Birmingham, 2.4; Wolver- 
hampton, 1.9; Smethwick, o. The figure for the whole of 
Yorkshire is 4.1 ; but that for Leeds alone is r.1 ; Middles- 
brough has 6.3; Gateshead, 6.1; South Shields, 6.0; 
and Oxford 8.6; Portsmouth, 5.0; Norwich, 3.8; and 
Bristol, 2.5. | 
. It is.clear that in our large centres of population the work 
of a teacher in elementary schools is not held to be attractive, 
and, despite the Board's evident anxiety to stimulate local 


recruiting, it is necessary to look deeper into the problem 


before suggesting that the Local Authorities are negligent 
Such negligence as exists takes the form of a failure to 
understand that not only salaries but the whole conditions 
of the work must be improved if we are to attract the right 
people in numbers equal to our needs. 


Circular 1123. 


The Board have issued an explanatory circular in regard 
to the reasons for refusing admission to public elementary 
schools at dates other than the beginning of a school term. 
The Education Act permits a: Local Authority to make 
regulations on this matter, and the Board now suggest 
that the general refusal may be relaxed in special cases, 
as where the child's parents have recently removed to the 


- district, or where the child has been prevented from 


attending at the beginning of term by reason of illness, 
absence from home, or any other unavoidable cause. 


Educational Grants for Ex-Service Men. 


Under the Government scheme of financial assistance 
for the higher education of ex-service officers and men, 
the total number of grants awarded by the Board of Educa- 
tion now amounts to 5,400, including officers and men in 
about equal proportions. The courses in respect of which 


grants have been awarded include more than r,ooo for 
engineering and technological subjects, between 600 and 
700 for classics, philosophy, and literature, and about an 
equal number for pure science and mathematics. Applica- 
tions are still being received in large numbers, and are 
being dealt with at the rate of more than 200 a day. 
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' ST. THOMAS'S HOSPITAL. 


FOUNDED C. I200. 


Medical School 


(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON) 


Dean: SIR CUTHBERT S. WALLACE, k.c.M.G., C.B., M.B., B.S., F.R.C.S. 


St. Thomas's is situated on the south bank of the Thames, opposite the Houses of Parliament. 
Easy access from all parts by train, 'bus, and tram. 


The Hospital contains over 600 beds; the Wards, the Out-patient and many Special Depart- 
ments afford exceptional opportunities for acquiring a practical knowledge of all branches 
` of Medicine and Surgery. 


Students are prepared for the examinations for the Medica] Degrees of London, Oxford and 
Cambridge, and for the Diplomas (M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P., F.R.C.S.), of the Conjoint Board. 


The entire Medical Curriculum may be taken at St. Thomas's Hospital Medical School. 


For further information and prospectus, write to the Secretary : 


DR. A. ELLIOTT, M.A., M.D. (Edinb.), D.P.H., 
Medical School, St. Thomas's Hospital, 
Lambeth Palace Road, LONDON, S.E.1. 


—— ——B00KS OF VALUE 


TRA THE SCHOLAR'S 
RANSPORT| KS OF 


INDUSTRY. T RAVEL 


‘By J. P. GRIFFITHS. 
FOUR BOOKS: 


A delightfully fascinating, interesting, 1. BRITISH ISLES. 3. OTHER LANDS. 
and instructive book for young people. 2. EUROPE. 4. BRITISH EMPIRE. 
Describing the history and development Composed of choice extracts from the 

of transport by sea, road, canal, and: “travel " works of Dickens, Kingsley, 
railway. Ruskin, Smollett, and others. 


For class reading or silent study. 
Each presents a complete travel picture 
—a first-hand description of lands and 
peoples, thus imparting a sound geo- 
NUMEROUS HALF-TONE ILLUSTRATIONS and MAPS. graphical knowledge, and at the same 

time creating a taste for good literature. 

With ILLUSTRATIONS and MAPS. 

Each Crown 8vo. Cloth, 1s. 6d. 


suitable both for individual reading 
and for class use. 


Crown 8vo. 256 pages. 2s. 6d. 


wow GEORGE PHILIP & SON, LTD. 


32, FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C.4. 


latest Lists. 
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PERSONAL NOTES. 


Commander A.W. Buckle, D.S.O. 

The L.C.C. appointed Commander A. W. Buckle the first 
Director of the Camp School, established in the Upper 
Lodge, Bushey Park. He has been wounded three times 
and mentioned in despatches five times, and has three bars 
to his D.S.O. 


Rev. C. S. Butler, M.A. 

The Rev. C. S. Butler, headmaster of the Barnsley 
Grammar School, has resigned his position on attaining 
the age of seventy years. 


Mr. E. Graham, of Harrow. 
After 37 years' service, Mr. E. Graham is retiring from 
the post of master at Harrow School. 


Mr. W. M. Gardner. 

Mr. W. M. Gardner, Principal of Bradford Technical 
College since 1906, has been obliged to retire on account 
of ill-health. 


Mr. Arthur Lewis, B.A. 

Mr. Arthur Lewis, of Heywood, has been appointed 
Director of Education for West Bromwich. Educated at 
Borough Road College, University College, Abervstwyth, 
and Manchester University, he passed with distinction 
his examinations for barrister-at-law at Gray's Inn. 


Mr. P. A. Barnett. 

We congratulate Mr. P. A. Barnett on securing an 
apology from '' Truth " as the sequel to the publication of 
certain reflections upon him which were promptly shown 
to be both inaccurate and misleading. 


Principal Roberts. 

Mr. T. F. Roberts, Principal of the University College of 
Wales, Aberystwyth, died on August sth, at Westgate- 
on-Sea, after a long illness, aged 58 years. He was the son 
of a Crimean veteran of Aberdovey. «After winning a 
scholarship at St. John's College he became Professor of 
Greek at South Wales University, and in 1881 succeeded 
the Rev. Thomas Charles Edwards, first Principal of the 
University College, Aberystwyth. 


Dr. Caleb Scott, D.D. 

Dr. Caleb Scott died at Didsbury, Manchester, aged 88. 
In 1852 he took his degree at London University and be- 
came a Congregational minister at Newland, Lincoln. 
In 1864 he was Professor of Mental and Moral Philosophy at 
Lancashire Independent College, and five years later 
became the Principal. The University of St. Andrews 
conferred the degree of Doctor of Divinity upon him in 
1890, and in 1902 he was chairman of the Congregational 
Church of England and Wales. 


Education in the Honours List. 
In the list of King’s Birthday Honours the following 
names appear :— 
BARONETS : 

Lt.-Col. Harry Gilbert Barling, C.B., M.B., F.R.CSS,, J.P. 
(Vice-Chancellor of Birmingham University). 

Edward Clitherow Brooksbank (Vice-Chairman of West 
Riding County Council, Member of the Education 
Committee). 

KNIGHTS : 

Alderman George Edmund Davies, 
Bristol Education Committee). 

Professor William Boyd Dawkins, M.A., D.Sc., F.R.S. 
(Hon. Professor of Geology and Palzontology in 
Victoria University, Manchester, Geologist on Geological 
Survey of Great Britain, 1861-69, Curator of the Man- 
chester Museum, 1870). 

John Young Walker MacAllister, F.S.A., F.R.G.S. 
(President of Library Association and Secretary of the 
Royal Society of Medicine for the last thirty-two years). 


J.P. (Member of 


NEWS ITEMS. . 


A School of Librarianship. 7 


The Carnegie United Kingdom Trust have provided 
£1,500 a year for the maintenance of a School of Librarian- 
ship, established by the Senate of the University of London, 
to be carried on at University College. 


Lady Rhondda's Gift. 


Lady Rhondda, desiring that women and girls should be 
taught at the Merthyr Technical School, has given £5,000 
for that purpose. 


Income Tax Concession. 


Relief granted in respect to the payment of Income Tax 
was recently extended by the Government to include 
children above the age of 18 who are attending full time 
at school or university. 


Psychology and Phrenology. 


Mr. Alfred Hubert has, been engaged by the Darlington 
Education Committee to determine the capacity for educa- 
tion of boys and girls by an external survey of their heads. 
Mr. Hubert has applied his tests to a number of secondarv 
school children, and claims that he is able to show the most 
suitable vocations for them and therefore the best line upon 
which to develop their education. 


Mr. MacLaren's Generosity. 


Mr. W. D. MacLaren gave Gilwell Park, a house and 
seven acres of ground at Sewardstone, in Essex, to the 
Boy Scouts’ Association. 

Lieutenant-General Sir Baden Powell suggested that the 
property would serve admirably as a training school for 
scout masters and as a place for nature study and camping. 


The Cinematograph in Acton’s New Schools. 
The new schools at Acton are to have a lantern lecture 


room, and a cinematograph may be installed. 


A Children’s Library at Croydon. 


The librarian to be appointed to the proposed children’s 
public library at Croydon will hold “ story hours" and 
give simple lessons on the choice and use of books. 


Scottish or Scotch. 


For the first time the report on Education in Scotland 
was issued this year by the '' Scottish " Education Depart- 
ment, and not by the “ Scotch " Department as hitherto. 


Something New in a Salary Scale. 


Al class teachers in Abertillery who have reached the 
age of 55 years and who have served under the authority 
not less than 20 years will be granted the maximum salary 
for head teachers. 


New Chair of Italian at Manchester. 


The University of Manchester hasappointed Dr. Edmund 
G. Gardner as head of the new Department of Italian 
Studies and Professor of Italian. Dr. Gardner is Barlow 
Lecturer on Dante in the University of London, and is a 
well-known authority on Italian literature. 


Professor Vernon Harcourt. 


The death is announced of Professor A. G. Vernon 
Harcourt, for many years Professor of Chemistry in the 
University of Oxford, who died at Ryde, on Saturday, 
August 23rd, aged 85. 
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W. & A. K. JOHNSTON'S 
PUBLICATIONS. 


IMPERIAL WALL MAPS, 72x 63 EUROPE 
LARGE SCHOOL WALL MAPS, 50x42 or ^SIA 


AFRICA 
SMALL SCHOOL WALL MAPS, 34 x 28 WORLD 


OF HISTORY MAPS. 


A NEW SERIES 
. Cloth, Rollers, and Varnished, 


Printed in Colours. Size, 30 by 40 inches. 
78. 6d. net each. 


Or any Six Selected Maps, mounted on Cloth and fastened together 
on one Roller, with Metal Rims, 42s. net. 


WALL ATLAS OF EUROPEAN HISTORY. 


An entirely new series of History Maps, designed to show at a glance the 
chief Political changes and’ National Movements from the formation of 
the Roman Einpire to the beginning of the Great War, 1914. 24 Large 
Scale Maps, with numreous insets. Size, 40 by 30 inches. Cloth, Rollers, 
and Varnished. 7s. 6d. net cach. 


Or any Six Selected Maps, mounted as a Wall Atlas, on Cloth, and fastened 
together on one Roller with Metal Rims. 428. uct.. 


Detailed Prospectus, containing List of Maps, etc., 
post free, on application. 


ATLAS SENIOR GEOGRAPHY— 
EUROPE 
MEDITERRANEAN LANDS 


Specially suitable for Upper Forms and Candidates preparing for the 
Oxford and Cambridge Locals and other University Examinations. 


MODERN ATLAS OF COMMERCE. 
48 pages of Maps, printed clearly in Brown. In strong paper covers. 
Without Index, Ig. 10d. net. With Index, 2s. net. 


New Editions of W. and A. K. Johnston’s Maps and 
Atlases, with up-to-date boundaries, will be issued 
as soon as the Peace Conference in Paris has com- 
pleted its work. 


EDINA JUNIOR HISTORIES. 


Suitable for Upper Standards, Higher Elementary and Central Schools 
and Lower Forms of Secondary Schools. 


Written on the most Modern Approved Methods. 


The Age of Settlement. B.C. 55—A.D. 1154. 1s. 4d. net. 
The Age of Chivalry. A.D. 1154—A.D. 1485. 1s. 4d. net. 
The Age of Discovery. A.D. 1485—A.D. 1603. 1s. 4d. net. 
The Age of Strife. A.D. 1603—A.D. 1713. 1s. 4d. net. 


The Age of Empire Building. A.D. 1713—4.D. 1815. 
1s. 4d. net. 


Book VI. The Age of Democracy. A.D.1815—A.D.1918. 1s. 4d. net. 


THE Scottish EpucATioNAL JoemRNAL.—'' Miss Westlake and Mr. 
Franklin have performed a distinct service in issuing this ' age ' series 
of histories. . . . The series seems to us to be on the most approved 
lines, and we heartily recommend it to our readers.” 


Book I. 
Book II. 
Book III. 
Book IV. 
Book V. 


SERIES FOR RAPID 
NEW VOLUMES. 


Par HONORE DE BALZAC. 


SIEPMANN’S FRENCH 
READING. 


Balzac. Le Bal de Sceaux. 
Limp cloth. Is. 3d. 
Ferry. Les Gambusinos Bermudes-el-Mathsiete. 


Par GABRIEL Ferry. Limp cloth. Is. 3d. 


Lay’s Pupils’ Class Book of English Composition. 


By Ep. J. S. Lay, Author of “The Pupils Class-Books of Geography, 
LL The Vegetable Garden," etc. 
Book I (tor Children of 9 to 10). Illustrated, Is. 
Book II (for Children of 10 to 11), Is. 3d 


ENGLISH LITERATURE FOR SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS. New Volumes. 


Reynard the Fox. Edited for Schools by H. A. TREBLE, 
M.A. Illustrated by W. F. CALDERON.  Sewed. Is. 6d. : 


Macaulay's Essays on Frances Burney (Madame 
D'ARBLAY). With Introduction aud Notes by Atice D. GREENWOOD. 
Sewed. 1s. 6d. 


Sir Philip Sidney's Defence of Poesy. 
Dongoruv M. MacanpLE, B.A. Sewed. Is. 3d. 


Ruskin. The Crown of Wild Olive. 
on P A and War. Edited for Schools by J. H. FOWLER. 
Is. . : 

Eliot. Silas Marner. 
CorsEv, B.A. Sewed. Is. 6d. 


Edited by 


Three Lectures 
Sewed. 


Abridged for Schools by May 


POCKET CLASSICS. New Volumes. 


Sheridan. The Rivals and The School for Scandal. 
Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by W. D. Hows, Ph.D. 1s. 6d. 
net. 

English Essays. An Anthologv of Essays from Bacon 


to Lucas. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by Davip T. PorTINGER, 
A.M. Is. 6d. net. 


A GEOGRAPHY OF AMERICA. By T. ALFORD SMITH, 


B.A., F.R.G.S. With over 100 Maps and Illustrations. 48. 6d. 
PRACTICAL MODERN GEOGRAPHIES. 
THE TEAcurERS'! Wonrp.—' A well-illustrated and well-written text- 


book on North and South America. . . . The book will be found 
useful tor the middle and upper forms in Secondary Schools, and for 
those Continuation. Schools which make a special study of the 
Americas.” 


MACMILLAN’S GEOGRAPHICAL EXERCISE 
BOOKS. 


AFRICA. With Questions, by B. C. Wattis, B.Sc. 
Sewed. 18s. 6d. 


Epucation.— It would be difficult to find a more useful book of 
geographical exercises than this. The maps are clearly printed and 
the exercises well arranged and designed. — The teacher of geography 
on modern methods will be well advised to see this series.” 


PARTS I, H, anno III JUST PUBLISHED 
SEPARATELY. 


ELEMENTS OF ANALYTICAL GEOMETRY. By 
GEORGE A. GiBSON, M.A., LL.D., Professor of Matheinatics in the University 
of Glasgow, and P. PINKERTON, M.A., D.Sc., Rector of the High School of 


Glasgow. Complete, 8s. 6d. 

Part I. The Straight Line and Circle. 3s. 6d. 
Part II. Graphs and Curve Tracing. 3s. 6d. 
Part III. Conic Sections. 3s. 6d. 


THE BOYS’ OWN BOOK OF GREAT INVENTIONS. 
By Frovp L. Darrow. Illustrated. 12s. 6d. net. 


MACMILLAN & Co., Ltd., St. Martin’s Street, LONDON, W.C.2. 
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LITERARY SECTION. 


BOOKS AND THE MAN. 


The Retrospective Inspector. 

Some day the Board of Education will have to consider 
the desirability of imposing on its officials something in 
the nature of a solemn vow of silence which shall be opera- 
tive during the early years of their retirement. It is 
well known that such an ordinance is imposed while an 
official is still in harness, but the reticence thus acquired 
is not always transferred to the pension age. In a double 
sense it is true that before an official has retired he is retiring 
but after he has retired he is only sometimes retiring, 
Sometimes, again, this deferred garrulity is piquant, as in 
Mr. Sneyd-Kynnersley's '" H.M.I." or Dr. John Kerr's 
" Log-Book." Sometimes it is not merely inspiring, but 
even awe-inspiring, as in the spacious utterances of Mr. 
Edmond Holmes, that excellent example of a “ prophet 
new-inspired.”’ 

It cannot be said that Mr. A. W. Newton, “ formerly an 
Inspector of the Board of Education," as the title page 
tells us, has ranged himself with either the piquant or the 
inspiring in his book, recently published. by Messrs. 
Longmans, Green and Co. at six shillings net, under the 
title “ The English Elementary School: Some Elementary 
Facts about it." His aim has been that of a setting down 
quite simply certain facts gleaned from his experience 
as an inspector of schools during some thirty-eight years. 
The period is important, because it has been marked by 
a transition from the devastating conditions of the old 
rigid Code and payment by results to the bright promise 
of the Education Act of last year. 

Very modestly Mr. Newton suggests that his treatment of 
the subject may be dull, but he claims that the subject 
itself is interesting. I should rather describe the book as 
tepid than dull. Mr. Newton has taken notes with tireless 
industry, and he is able to give both sides of every question, 
or, failing this, he will state one side and carefully remind 
_ us that there is probably another one. Here is an example 
from page II3: "Arguments may be found for the old plan 
as well as for the new. It may also be argued that, provided 
both principle and, practice are mastered in the end, it is 
immaterial which is mastered first." This is not very help- 
ful, especiallv when one is wondering what happens if 
principle and practice cannot both be mastered thoroughly. 
I am driven to quote another passage, this time from page 
184, where Mr. Newton says: ''We cannot 'stir the 
moral responsiveness ' of a boy by telling him that there 
is much to say on both sides of a question." This is true 
enough, and its application goes far beyond the age of 
boyhood or the stage of elementary instruction in morals. 
Our author might bear it in mind when he writes his next 
book. I suspect that he could say some forceful things 
about the efforts of faddists to capture our elementary 
schools for their special brands of doctrine, about the duties 
of education committees towards children, or about the 
Board's scheme of physical training. 
the acquired reticence of the official there are signs of very 
definite opinions on these and many other features of the 
elementary school. There is also a wealth of sound sense, 
free from gush, and a genuine interest in public education, 
free from class prejudice or patronage. If Mr. Newton 
will now proceed to supplement this volume of observations 
by one of reflections he will earn the gratitude of all who 
value an accurate and comprehensive description of our 
English elementary schools. The picture will have an 
added value from the fact that it will be a document for the 
historian. The elementary school of the past fifty years 
is about to disappear. The new Education Act will bring 
about the change by extending the scope of State super- 
vision over all kinds of educational effort,so that we shall 
no longer think of a “State school” as a kind of annexe 
to the workhouse. SILAS BIRCH, 


- thus inherits chocolate, a pencil, 


Peeping through 


REVIEWS. 


Holiday Books. 


The Bustling Hours, by W. Pett Ridge (Methuen, 7s. net). 
We are not surprised to learn that this story, first published in 
March, 1919, has already gone into a second edition. It is told 
in its author's best vein, and concerns the war effort of Dorothy 
Gainsford, a London shop-girl, who displays rare talent and all 
that capacity for self-improvement and adroit repartee which 
distinguishes Mr. Pett Ridge’s favourites. Unlike some of our 
humorous writers, he can set his people to ‘‘ score off’’ each 
other without making them spiteful or vulgar. Dorothy and 
her family are all kindly folks, living happily in their modest 
surroundings, and very pleasant to meet. Mr. Pett Ridge 
knows London, and can describe it from the inside with gay 
touches and sparkling fancy. 


Across the Stream, by E. F. Benson (Murray, 7s. net).—Archie, 
the young son of Lord Davidstow, and grandson of Lord Tintagel, 
develops signs of consumption and is sent to Switzerland. He 
stays in a house where his elder brother Martin had previously 
sojourned under the same affliction, though Archie had never 
even been told he had had an elder brother. Now he asks to 
be allowed to sleep in his dead brother's room. Here we have the 
materia] for a spiritualistic novel. The boy finds his pen setting 
down strange words, which are interpreted as mcssages from 
Martin. Once before, at the age of seven, when writing in his 
copy book, his pen, guided by some unknown impulse, had 
written : “ Archie, do let me talk to you sometimes—Martin.”’ 
His mother and governess had not told him who Martin was 
until those messages began to come again in Switzerland. 

Archie receives one message which discloses a secret hiding 
place wherein are hidden Martin's earthly treasures. Archie 
a photograph, and some 
specimens of handwriting unmistakably like those which his hand 
has produced under Martin's influence. 

We next meet Archie as a young man who had spent five years 
at Eton and had just finished his course at Cambridge. He 
seemed to have outgrown his bodily weakness and also his 
abnormal expericnces—his power of automatic writing and 
communicating with his dead brother. But he felt sure he could 
‘let himself lapse into that trance condition ” again. Archie 
is thereafter under the guidance of Martin, who, among other 
things, warns him against marrying a certain lady, Helena, 
of whom a vision appears to him, described by the author, 
with restrained commendation, as “a white statue from the 
neck of which there wriggled the tail of a worm.” This vision 
would probably have killed Archie's admiration in any case, 
but we are told that Helena already has decided to bestow her 
hand on another. Enough has been said to show that this is a 
story which will appeal to those who affect seances and the 
revived creed of spiritualism. It reminds us of a melodrama 
with voices '' off." We can imagine what fun Dodo would have 
made of it all. 


A Naval Lieutenant, by ‘‘ Etienne" (Methuen, 8s. 6d. net). 
The writer of this extremely interesting book is a naval officer 
who was present at every considerable fight in the North Sea 
during the War. He gives a remarkable chart of the trips 
made by the '' Southampton,” a light cruiser on which he served 
for some years until his transfer to a battle cruiser, and later 
to a shore job connected with submarines. His picture of the 
Navy at work is as good as anything of the kind we have read, 
and the story is enlivened throughout by touches of humour 
and boisterous fun which serve to indicate something of the 
spirit which helped our seamen through the dreary vears. 
Beyond these merits is the quality of historical accuracy which 
will give to the book a permanent value. 


Through a Tent Door, by R. W. Mackenna, M.D., R.A.M.C. 
(Murray, 8s. net). This is a real '' holiday " book, written bv 
a medical man who has seen things and reflected on them. 
The result is a book which is full of quiet philosophy, good humour, 
and good sense. Dr. Mackenna finds life very tolerable, and he 
is especially good company just now. As an antidote to the 
often depressing contents of the morning newspaper his pages 
wil be welcome. In his own professional dialect we should 
describe the book as a '' valuable febrifuge.”’ 


Fishpingle, by Horace Annesley Vachell (Murray, 2s. net). 
A pocket edition of Mr. Vachell's well-known and popular work, 
excellently produced. f 

(Continued on page 344.) 
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Mr. EDWARD ARNOLD'S LIST 


Two New Books Just Published. 


ENGLISH NARRATIVE POEMS. 


With Introduction by Str HENRY NEWBOLT, 
D.Lit. 2s. 6d. 


ENGLISH. 


Laureata and the Poet’s Realm. Two famous. collections 
of Poetry for Schools. 2s. 3d. each Vol. 


Selections from English Literature. Edited by 
ELtzABETH Ler. In four books, carefully graduated. Illustrated. Books 
I and II, each 256 pages, 2s. 6d. Books III and IV, each 320 pages. 3s. 

Epochs of English Literature. By J. C. SroBaRT, M.A., 


formerly Lecturer in Ancient History at Trinity College, Cambridge. In 
9 vols., 2s. 6d. each. I, The Chaucer Epoch, 1215-1500. II, The Spenser 


. Epoch, 1500-1600. III, The Shakespeare Epoch, 1600-1625. IV, The Milton 
Epoch, 1625-1674. V, The Dryden Epoch, 1660-1700. VI, The Pope 
Hear 1700-1750. VII, The Johnson Epoch, 1742-1798. VIII, The 

rdsworth Epoch, 1798-1830. IX, The Tennyson Epoch, 1830 to present 
day. 
A First Course in English Literature. By RICHARD 
Wrison, L.L.D. 1s. 8d. 


In this book the author has selected about fifty great writers and 
describes their works in a simple manner. 


A First Course in English Analysis and Grammar. 
By RicHARD Witson, L.L.D. Cloth, Is. 8d. 


Arnold’s Junior English Composition. Is. 8d. 


Kenny s Composition from English Models. 
8d. Book II, 2s. 6d. 


E: Writing. By G. KENDALL, M.A. 2s. 6d. 


Precis Writing and Reproduction. By W. J. GRIFFITH, 
M.A. 3s. 


English Verse Composition. 
and A. Pratr, B.A. 4s. 


Book I, 


By A. E. ROBERTS, M.A., 


HISTORY AND GEOGRAPHY. 


A Social and Industrial History of England. By 
Dr. F. W. TickNER, D.Lit., M.A., B.Sc. (Econ.) London. Illustrated, 
7s. 6d. Also in Three Parts, 3s. each. 


A History of England. By Prof. C. W. Oman, M.P. 
760 pages, 7s. 6d. In Two Parts, 4s. 6d. each: Part I, from the Earliest 
Times to 1603 ; Part II, from 1603 to1902. In Three Divisions : Division I, 
to 1307, 2s. 6d. ; Division II, 1307-1688, 3s. 6d.; Division III, 1688 to 
1902, 4s. 

A Junior History. of E Englang, 
and Mary OMAN. 3s. 

Arnold’s Florin English History. 
HAWKESWORTH, M.A. 

Outlines of ee History, 1814-1914. By G. 
BunnzLL SMITH, M.A., Assistant Master at the Royal Naval College, Dart- 
mouth. With Maps. 3s. 6d. 


Scenes from European History. By G. B. SMITH, M.A. 
2s. 6d. 


By C. W. Oman, M.P., 


By C. E. M. 


The Last Century in Europe, 1814-1910. By C. E. M. 


HawkESWORTH. 7s. 6d. net. 

A General History of the World. By Oscar BROWNING. 

700 p 7s. 6d. net. Also in Three Parts with separate indexes, 3s. 6d. 
nete Ad. Part I, Ancient History; Part II, Mediæval History; Part III, 
Modern History. 

A Class Book of Geography. By A. W. ANDREWS, M.A., 
F.R.G.S. Cloth, 7s. 6d. A systematic text-book for Upper Forms, based 
on the study of Physical features. Interesting Original Diagrams are 
freely employed. 


` Arnold's Junior Geography. 
B.Sc. Cloth, 1s. 8d. 


Outlines of Physiography. 
HERBERTSON. Fully illustrated. 4s. 


By the late Prof. A. J. 


Dies Romani. 


Mirabilia. 


A School Au d a 


By W. M. Carey, M.A. 
. The Inductive Arithmetic. 


FIRST LESSONS IN FRENCH. 


By M. BAcULEY. With numerous Illustrations. 
2s. 6d. 


MODERN LANGUAGES. 


Arnold’s Modern French Course. By H. L. HUTTON, 


M.A. Book I, 2s. 6d.; Book II, 3s. 


Grammaire Francaise. A l'Usage des Anglais. Par 
E. RENAULT, Officier d'Académie; Lecturer in French at the University 
of Liverpool. 5s. 


Petite Grammaire Francaise. 
Exercises in French Grammar. By E. RENAULT. 2s. 
Junior French Reader. By E. RENAULT. 2s. 


French ala Francaise. By Lady BELL and Mrs. TREVELYAN. 
Cleverly illustrated. Book I, 10d.; IÍ and III, 1s. each. 


Poemes Choisis. A Book of French D COE. Selected and . 
Edited by R. L. A. Du PoNrET, M.A. 2s. 6d 


Arnold's Modern German Course. 


By E. RENAULT. 2s. 


By Dr. F. W. WILSON. 


3s. 6d. 

First Gérman Prose Composition. By Dr. F. W. WILSON. 
2s. 

Second German Prose Composition. By Dr. F. W. 
WILSON. 


LATIN. 
Arnold’s New Latin Course. By R. M. ALLARDYCE, M.A. 
In Two Parts. Part I, 2s.; Part II, 3s. 


A First Latin Course. By G. B. GARDINER, M.A., D.Sc., 
and A. GARDINER, M.A. 35. 


A Second Latin Reader. By G. B. GARDINER, M.A., D.Sc., 
and A. GARDINER, M.A. 2s. 6d. 


Latin Prose Composition. By W. R. HARDIE, M.A., 
Professor of Humanity in the University of Edinburgh. 5s. 


A Latin Reading Book. Edited by W. F. 
WiTTON, M.A. 2s. 


By C. D. OLIVE, M.A. 2s. 


Livy. Book XXVI. Edited by R. M. HENRY, M.A., 
Professor of Latin at Queen's University, Belfast. 3s. 


late 


SCIENCE AND MATHEMATICS. 
Inorganic Chemistry for Schools. By W. M. Hoorow, 


Elements of Inorganic CREDE By the late W. A. 
6s. 


SHENSTONE, F.R.S. 


Outlines of Inorganic Chemie. By Dr. E. B. LUDLAM. 
5s. 


Mechanics. By W. D. EcGAR, M.A. 4s. 


Electricity and Magnetism. By C. E. Asuronp, M.A., 
Head Master of the Royal Naval College, Dartmouth. 4s. 6d. 


Elements of Geometry. By Dr. R. LacHLan and W. C. 
FrzrCHER, H.M.I. 3s. 6d. 


Practical Trigonomeny: By H. C. PLAYNE, M.A., and 
R. C. Fawpry, M.A. 


By A. C. Jones, Ph.D., and P. H. 
Wrkes, M.A. 5s. 6d. Parts I-III, 2s. 6d. each. 


Exercises in Arithmetic. By C. M. TAYLOR. 
Is. 6d. each, without Answers; 2s. each, with Answers. 


By E. SANKEY. 

Pupils' Books, I-III, 4jd. cach; IV, V, VI, VII, 6d. each. 

Class Teachers’ Books, with Answers, Notes on Method, and Oral Exercises. 
Books I-III, 1s. 6d. each; IV-VII, 2s. each. 


Parts I-III, 


London : 


EDWARD ARNOLD, 41 and 43, Maddox Street, W. 1. 
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THE MEASUREMENT OF INTELLIGENCE : 
(6s. net. Harrap and Co.) 


The publishers claim that this is the first comprehensive 
and detailed account of the system prepared for the use of 
educators in dealing with school children, and their claim is 
probably justifed. It is not so casy, all the same, to admit 
our author's claim that Binet made a startling discovery in his 
correlation of the physical age with the mental age. Anyone 
who was familiar with the deplorable devclopments of the old 
system of payment by results will remember that before the 
'" standards " lost their rigidity, teachers and even members 
of the general public had got into the way of classifying children 
by ''standards ” as well as bv years; and in Scotland at any 
rate the connection between physical age and mental age was 
a matter of common discussion and some opprobrium in family 
and social circles. Nevertheless, to Binet belongs the credit of 
deliberately applying more or less scientific methods to this 
popular correlation, and perhaps Professor Terman mav be right 
when he maintains that Binet’s '' discovery " is entitled to rank 
'* perhaps from the practical point of view, as the most important 
in all the history of psychology.” 


More important is the question of the adequacy of the present 
exposition of the whole subject. Here it may be said at once 
that Professor Terman has deserved well of the whole profession, 
since he has made a complete and intelligible presentation of 
the whole subject, taking nothing for granted and dealing with 
his subject matter in such a way as to enable the intelligent 
but ill-informed teacher to get at the essential facts and form a 
reasoned judgment for himself, while presenting to the well- 
read teacher a mass of new material. 


It has to be admitted that Binet was remarkably crude in 
his methods, and that he made many mistakes that surprise 
practical teachers, however pardonable they may appear in the 
eyes of theoretical psychologists. It was therefore highly 
desirable that a competent bodv of investigators should take in 
hand a revision of the results of the pioncer. Such a body was 
found at Stanford University in California, and this volume 
gives the results of their investigations under the name of the 
Stanford Revision. As compared with the Binet-Simon scheme 
the number of tests is greatly increased, and the arrangement of 
those that remain is altered. Speaking generally, the revisers 
found it necessary to reduce the mental ages in the lower ranges 
of the scale, and to raise considerably the mental ages above 
10 or 11 years. This means that the Binet scale was found too 
easy at the lower end and too difficult at the upper. All this 
is not of very vital importance, since after all the Binet scale 
was admittedly tentative. Somewhat disquieting is the sug- 
gestion that several of our traditional views are no longer valid. 
For example, the common opinion that extreme deviations 
below the median are more frequent than extreme deviations 
above the median ' "seems to have no foundation in fact.” 
Further, investigation seems to contradict the traditional view 
that variability in mental traits becomes more marked during 
adolescence. When we come to the burning question of sex 
differentiation we find that Professor Terman's investigations 
give no countenance to the popular view based upon modern 
investigations that there is wider variation among boys than 
among girls. All our pet theories come crashing about our 
ears. In fact, what gives our author's views a certain stimulating 
influence is the conviction forced upon the reader that these 
views are the result of perfectly unbiassed examination of facts 
that have presented themselves in the course of an honest 
pursuit of truth for its own sake. 


What makes the book of particular value to the teacher is 
that the various tests are not merely stated in the bald way that 
we find them set forth in Binet. They are fully set forth, and 
instructions are given for their application. Indeed, more than 
two-thirds of the book is given up to the description of the 
Stanford tests and an account of how they should be used. 
Dr. Terman recognises the root difficulty of the problem when 
he tells us that '' There are no tests that are absolutely pure 
tests of intelligence." He is keenly alive to the interfering 
influences of training and social environment. Among the 
different conceptions of the nature of intelligence Professor 
Terman seems not disinclined to accept that of Binct, though he 
does full justice to Meumann. A satisfactory feature of our 
author’s treatment is the recognition of the limitations of all 
methods of testing intelligence. Further, he is continually on 
his guard against permitting the assumption that intelligence 
tests pretend to bring out the idiosyncrasies of individual 
talent. 


by Lewis M. Terman. 


Of special interest in the Stanford revision tests is the correla- 
tion between intelligence and vocabulary. I do not feel satisfied 
that the method of estimating the extent of the vocabulary 
at various stages is sound, but there is obviously a close connec- 
tion between intelligence and expression, and the investigations 
of vocabulary in relation to other manifestations of intelligence 
are likely to lead to valuable practical results. One hopeful 
feature about the book is the insistence upon the inexplicability 
of certain facts that are brought out in the investigations. It 
is found, for example, that the exercise of reversing the hands 
of the clock varies in difficulty according to the particular hour 
selected, and yet no reason has yet been adduced to explain 
this difference. The same is true of several of the other tests. 
An inexplicable difference is one of the finest spurs to intellectual 
effort, so we rejoice in the number of such problems presented 
in the text. We are still only on the threshold of this study of 
intelligence, and we are grateful to Professor Terman not only 
for what he has accomplished as positive achievement, but also 
for the stimulus he has given to his fellow workers. J.A. 


English. 


ENGLISH LITERATURE DURING THE Last HALF CENTURY: by 
J. W. Cunliffe, D.Lit. (The Macmillan Company.) 

With characteristic American enterpnse, Dr. Cunliffe has 
attempted a task from which equally capable English scholars 
would shrink. Twelve modern authors are dealt with 1n detail, 
while chapters are also included on the Irish Movement, the 
New Poets, and the New Novelists. Of the detailed studies 
we like best that (written by Leland Hall) of Joseph Conrad. 
This novelist is treated with extraordinary sympathy and 
critical insight. Dr. Cunliffe is perhaps not so happy with 
H. G. Wells and Arnold Bennett, but certainly succeeds with 
Robert Louis Stevenson, who is treated with a fairness and 
critical balance not common among his American admirers. 

The title of the book is perhaps slightly misleading, for the 
contents are largely confined to novelists, and all other literature, 
including modern poets and poetry, receives but scanty treat- 
ment. It is inevitable that in such a book certain omissions 
should be glaring and inexplicable. Thus we are at a loss to 
understand why a writer such as D. H. Lawrence should be 
included and Quiller-Couch omitted, and why among modern 
poets we should find Rupert Brooke but not Sir Henry Newbolt. 

Yet, on the whole, Dr. Cunliffe succeeds in a task the difficulty 
of which must not be underestimated. To appraise contem- 
porary literature needs a breadth of vision and a critical apprecia- 
tion not commonly found. 


ENGLISH CLASSICAL AUTHORS. 
THE TALISMAN: Scott. Edited by C. B. Wheeler, 
(Oxford : Clarendon Press. 3s.) 

This annotated edition produced in the usual excellent style 
of the series should be useful to all students. It contains the 
author’s introduction and notes, and also editor’s notes, with 
some twenty illustrations. 


M.A 


THE TUTORIAL SHAKESPEARE. 
CYMBELINE: Edited by A. R. Weekes, M.A. 
Tutorial Press. 2s. 3d.) | 
Miss Weckes has produced an edition which, with its copious 
introduction and notes, should be welcomed by examination 
students. Her introduction is particularly scholarly and appre- 
ciative of this lesser known of Shakespeare's plays. 


(University 


THE ARDEN SHAKESPEARE. 
THE SECOND Part oF HENRY IV: Edited by L. Winstanley. 
(London: D.C. Heath and Co. 2s. 6d. net.) 

The general aim of this series, which is literary rather than 
grammatical and philological, would appear to be well carried 
out in the present number. The editor has produced an attrac- 
tive little volume which should appeal to general reading 
as much as to students. 


. ENGLISH LITERATURE FOR SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 


MACAULAY’S ESSAY ON FRANCES BURNEY: Edited by Alice D. 
Greenwood. (Macmillan and Co. ls. 6d. net.) 

This latest addition to a well known serics maintains the stan- 
dard of its predecessors. It contains as usual Notes, Essay 
Questions, and Helps to Further Study. It is intended for the 
fifth year of study, and aims at combining the teaching of both 
History and English. 

(Continued on page 346.) 
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UNIVERSITY OF LONDON PRESS 


. EVERYMAN'S CHEMISTRY. 


The Chemist's point of view and his recent work told for the 
Layman. By Errwoop HENDRICK. New Edition, with 
illus. Demy 8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 

NATURE.—" The man in the street is not particularly interested in theory but 
pos to learn something about practice, and it is safe to say that few popular 

ks contain such a mass of examples of the application of chemistry to practical 
problems. . . . There can be no doubt the book :s excellent." 

PmorrssoR*]. L. Paton (of Manchester).—'' I think the book ought to be 
distinctly useful in the attempt to familiarise our young boys, especially classical 
boys, with some of the staple processes of the application of Chemistry to production 
and the method of scientific discovery. It is quite a live book." 


THE NEW REGIONAL GEOGRAPHIES. 
By LEONARD Brooks, M.A., F.R.G.S. 


Book I. THE AMERICAS. Cloth, 3s. 6d. net. (Ready.) 

» IL ASIA AND AUSTRALASIA. Cloth, 3s. 6d. (Ready.) 

» HI. AFRICA AND EUROPE. Cloth. (In the Press.) 

» IV. A SENIOR SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY. (In Preparation.) 


THE BRITISH ISLES. Issued separately with maps, 2s. 6d. 


These volumes form a four years’ Geographical Course for Secondary Schools. 
The old conventional order of studying the Continent is rejected in favour of a new 
and original grouping, offering advantages which will be obvious to every teacher 
of geography. The books are profusely illustrated and contain a large number of 
valuable questions, problems, and exercises, as well as specimen questions from 
examination papers. 

The matter comprising Volume III has been in type for some months pending 
the alterations in boundaries, all of which have been given effect to in this volume. 


THE STUDENT'S GUIDE. 
By Joun Apams, M.A., B.Sc., LL.D., Professor of Education 
in the University of London. Fifth Impression. Cloth, 


4s. 6d. net. 

With practical pointers on how to study, how to memorise, how to take notes 
at lectures, how to divide one’s time, how to prepare for examinations, is combined 
a revelation of what the student years might be—and so often are not—to the 
careless youth. 

Tne Times.—“ Dr. Adams has written an admirable book, and a student may be 
regarded as fortunate who avails himself of its wisdom. Those who must pursue 
their studies without the aid of a teacher will find much in this volume which will 
save them from many of the pitfalls which beset their path.” 


GEOGRAPHY AND WORLD POWER. 


By JAMES FAIRGRIEVE, M.A., F.R.G.S., recognised teacher 
in the University of London in the theory and practice of 
Education. New Edition with 80 Maps and Diagrams. 


Cloth, 4s. net. 

From Tue Times.—". . . . It is a valuable review treating in a broad philosophic 
way the influence of physical facts upon history," and in the words of the “ Glasgow 
Herald " reviewer, ' One could not desire a more fascinating introduction to the 
study of world history than this masterly analysis.” 


A MATRICULATION ENGLISH COURSE. 


By B. J. Sparks, B.A., B.Sc. Cloth, 3s. 
This book covers efficiently the whole of the ground in English Grammar and 
rer. for the London University Matriculation and Examinations of similar 
stan . 


A SCHOOL OF CHEMISTRY. 
By W. H. RApcLiFFE, B.Sc., F.C.S., Chemistry Master of 
Tenison Schools. Part I, 3s. Part II, 1s. 6d. 
A SHORT HISTORY 
OF MODERN EUROPE 


By EucEeNE L. Hasruck, B.A. 
prepared Maps. 3s. 


ECONOMIC GEOGRAPHY 


OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE. 


By C. B. THURSTON, B.Sc., Geographical Master at Kilburn 
Grammar School. With specially prepared Maps and 
Tables. Cloth. 4s. 6d. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 
MATRICULATION EXAMINATION. 


ENGLISH PAPERS (september 1915—June 1918) 
Bound up together 1s. 6d. net. Postage, 2d. 


ARITHMETIC AND ALGEBRA with Answers). 
GEOMETRY AND MECHANICS zuo with 
MATHEMATICS MORE ADVANCED 


(with Answers) (September 1915—June 1918). _ 
Bound up together. 2s. net. Postage, 3d. extra. 


From the French Revolution 
to the Great War. 


With many specially 


18, Warwick Square, London, E.C. 4. 


| 
| 


: 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


THE 


M*-DOUGALL 


LIST 
AN ATLAS-— Revised to July, 1919 


A new edition of McDougall's School Atlas of Coloured 
Political, and Photo-Relief Physical Maps, will be 
ready in à week or two. It contains all the territorial 
changes made by the Peace Conference. An ideal 
Atlas for Junior Forms. 23 Coloured Maps, 16 
Physical Maps, r5 Diagrams.  Stiff Boards, Cloth 
Back. Is. 2d. net. With Index, Is. 3d. Full 
Cloth Boards and Index, 1s 9d. net. 


MON PETIT CAMARADE 
FRANCAIS 


Livre Premier. Par L. LAVAULT, Paris; P. LEs- 
TUNG, Marseille ; et B. DUMvILLE, London. Follows 
in the main the principles of the New Method. Copi- 
ously Illustrated. 272 pages. 2s. net. 


PETITE ESQUISSE DE LA 
LITTERATURE FRANCAISE 


By J. E. Mansion, B. és L. An Excellent Selection. - 
New Edition. 2s. net.; boards. 


EXTRAITS DES AUTEURS . 
FRANCAIS DU XVIIME SIECLE 


By J. E. Mansion, B. és L. 288 pages. 
Cloth Boards, 2s. 6d. net. 


MCDOUGALL'S 
PREPARATORY FRENCH 


An easy, pleasant introduction. Cloth, 10d. 


FABLIAUX FRANCAIS 


A simple, attractive Illustrated Reader. Is. 6d.net. 


GATEWAYS TO BOOKLAND 


A series of delightfully Illustrated Literature Books 


for pupils of from 9 to 14. A very wide range of 
authors of all periods is drawn upon. 


Winged Flights into Story Land 2s. 4d. Within the Gates 35, 
Vistas of Romance - - 2s. 8d. In Kings’ Gardens 3s. 


REGIONAL GEOGRAPHY 
OF THE WORLD 


A Modern Scientific Treatment. Contains an abund- 
ance of Contour Maps in Colour and Black and White, 
with many Diagrams. A section of questions based 
on the text is a very valuable feature. Revised to 
date. 224 pages. Cloth covers, 2S. net. 


EVERYDAY COMPOSITION 


A new book of Hints and Helps in Letter and Essay 
Writing. Excellent in every way. 'Cloth limp, 1s. net. 


PLAIN-TEXT SHAKESPEARE 


In this edition of English Classics are given the greater 
plays of Shakespeare, unabridged but carefully edited 
for schools, and without notes. The books are full 
crown 8vo in size, most clearly printed, and bound in 
limp cloth. Price—each 6d. nct, except Hamlet 
and Coriolanus (each 9d. net), and Richard II 
and King Henry V (each 8d. net). 


CONCISE SCHOOL DICTIONARY 


Over 15,000 Words, Phrases, etc. Excecdingly useful 
Appendixes. Boards or Limp Cloth, each 9d. net. 


SONGS OLD AND NEW 


Contains 9 National, 19 British, 5 New Folk, 8 Classical 
Songs, 4, Glees, 19 Rounds. In Staff or Sol-Fa. 
Paper, 6d. ; Cloth, 8d. 


Piano Edition, 4s. 6d. net; by post, 5s. 


ADDRESS YOUR INQUIRIES TO 


MCDOUGALL’S EDUCATIONAL Co., Ltd., 
8 Farringdon Avenue, London, E.C 4. 
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A New GRAMMAR Book: by Agnes Catnach, B.A. 
and Son, Limited. 2s. 6d. net.) 


" New " books on English Grammar are a weariness to re- 
viewers. The one before us does not appear to be “ newer ” 
than any of its predecessors, and indeed contains less novel 
features than many. It may possibly find a place in a few 
girls’ schools, but we think that the compiler of this, and those 
who are likely to produce similar books, would do well to pause, 
and to spend their energies in more really educational ways. 


(Blackie 


THE New ENGLISH Books: A graduated course of English 
Composition in Five Books, for Primary and Secondary 
Schools: by W. J. Glover. (Book I, 8d. ; Book II, 8d. 
Geo. Philip and Son.) 


Mr. Glover has made a good beginning, and has produced 
two very good little books. With a minimum of formal grammar 
and a wealth of good models, he leads the pupil throvgh all 
varieties of composition. He would appear to be a persistent 
advocate of Stevenson's '' sedulous ape ” theory of learning to 
write, which is perhaps as good a way as any other for beginners. 
We shall welcome the other books of the series, if only to see 
with what success the compiler maintains his ''concentric ” 
scheme. SCRUTATOR. 


Modern Languages 


H. L. Hutton: Victor Huco's Ruy Bras. 
3s. 6d. net.) 


A well printed book, with interesting introduction, notes, 
two appendices, on grammar and rimes respectively, and biblio- 
graphy, in all of which (including the bibliography) great pro- 
minence is given to the technique of drama and of versification. 


(Clarendon Press. 


J. G. Bartholomew and E. Jefford : PARIS Pour Tous. 
Collection Gallia.) 


The text, beautifully printed, is written in the usual style 
of guide-books, and contains the usual sort of information. 
Mr. Bartholomew's maps, like most English-printed ones, 
have an illusory appearance of clearness, due to the fewness of 
the names inserted, and the thin, faint lettering. (An English 
map was once issued at the front with faint grey-green lettering, 
which couldn't be seen at all in the dusk. It was beautifully 
clear-looking. French maps, on the other hand, look black 
and confused at first, but those who worked with the French 
armies know how easy it is to find any name in their clear 
jet-black type. 


(Dent 


Noélia Dubrule: Le FRANCAIS POUR Tous.  (Ginn.) 


A carefully worked out Direct Method book, containing some 
valuable suggestions to teachers, with model lessons in detail. 
The type and the pictures are admirable. 


Economics. 


PRINCIPLES OF PoLiTIcAL Economy : by Thomas Nixon Carver, 
Professor of Political Economy in Harvard University. 
(Ginn and Co. 8s. 6d.) 


This new and intcresting statement of the principles of 
Political Economy by an American Professor should have a wel- 
come reception by English readers. Never was there a time 
when the reinforcement of the principles of that science was 
more urgently required, never was it more necessary to expound 
again the nature, sources, and causes of the means of subsistence 
and all that is included under the term Wealth. After nearly 
five years of its destruction by warfare we find the waste of wealth 
continued in every kind of extravagance and folly ; excessive 
wages and prices ignoring all economic laws, ruinous taxation, 
projects for reducing the supplies of wealth by reduction of 
produce coincident with demands for increased wages for less 
work. The most elementary ideas as to the origin and nature 
of wealth are wanting, while the demands for its enjoyment are 
increased. 


There is indeed a pressing necessity for the diffusion of know- 
edge of the elements of economics and for the study of treatises, 
new and old, to restore and extend sound ideas of the origin 
and nature of wealth. This new treatise supplies in a remarkably 


clear and convincing manner a presentation of the fundamental 
facts and principles of economics, and may be strongly re- 
commended to the British public for its simplicity and its 
luminous treatment of the problem of material welfare. The 
author is obviously a teacher skilled in the art of analysis and 
clear exposition. His numerous illustrations are apt and most 
suggestive ; the book is calculated to stimulate interest by its 
very practical bearing upon the fundamental conditions of life. 
Though the order of treatment follows the usual lines, it is origiaal 
in its studied simplicity of style; this will tend to stimulate 
students to further economic enquiry in the standard works 
and sterner writings of the classical economists. ^ 


An abundance of original illustrations render the book 
attractive, and it will be popular with readers unfamiliar with 
economic literature. Prof. Carver's phraseology has some local 
colour which renders it attractive by its clearness and simplicity 
of style, and also bv its very human sentiment and amplitude 
of illustration. He has the art of enforcing principles by apt 
and abundant examples illustrating their bearing upon life. 


The book is pleasant reading ; the social atmosphere and 
simplicity of the early chapters will carry students on to the 
stiffer theory which follows. One novel feature of the book is 
the illuminating treatment of the economic relations with the 
principles of law, government, morals, and religion, and also 
the importance and bearing of geographical discovery upon 
economic conditions. The more technical and abstruse doctrines 
of value and exchange and the principles of distribution are 


- expounded and illustrated simply. The principles of taxation 


are discussed with some brevity and are mainly confined to theory. 
A chapter is devoted to the financial situation which has arisen 
out of the war; this is descriptive rather than analytic, showing 
the effect of the war on the wealth of the country and its influence 
upon taxation and the economic conditions of different classes. 


A final chapter, under the heading of Reform, discusses various 
schemes which have been proposed for the reorganisation oí 
industry, showing the futility of the projects for Socialism and 
Communism, and the nature of other proposals bearing upon the 
problem of the inequality of wealth, the causes of poverty, 
or grounds of inequality of wealth. 


Prof. Carver has produced a most readable and instructive 
book: itis the work of a teacher profoundly conversant with the 
history and theory of the subject and its concrete application. 
It is concise and vivid in style, and conveys sound economic 
doctrine in a manner easy to comprehend. It enlivens the 
theory with much interesting illustration. If any adverse 
criticism be made it would be with the over-elaborated analysis 
and classification given in the tables. Some points mentioned 
hardly justify their presence in the scheme, but they may be 
suggestive as being on the borderland of economics. 


An occasional Americanism in spelling or expression indicates 
the parentage of the book. The volume is a very comprehensive 
and useful piece of work, and should have a distinct field of 
utihty. Its studied simplicity and clearness will give it 
popularity and render it a useful introduction to the study of 
economic relations in the tangled web of human affairs. It is a 
worthy attempt to simplify and popularise the study of economic 


' relations which are inevitable in any form of social organisation, 


but very complex and interwoven in the more highly civilised 
societies. 


Science. 


SCIENCE PROGRESS: a Quarterly Review of Scientific Thought, 
Work, and Affairs. No. 53, July, 1919. pp. 184. (Murray. 
6s. net.) 


Recent Advances in Mathematics and Sciences, pp. 1-52. 


Articles on “ The Water Economy of Maritime Plants," by 
T. G. Hill, F.L.S., which weaves into a consecutive story the 
results of published and hitherto unpublished experiments 
illustrating the mechanism whereby maritime plants are enabled 
to adapt themselves to varying external conditions ; ''Some 
Palzolithic Problems," by Henry Bury, M.A. ; '' Some Scientific 
Aspects of Cold Storage," by Ingram Jórgenson and Walter 
Stiles, being Part II and relating to the cold storage of chilled 
and of frozen meat. 


Essays on '' The Uses of Weeds and Wild Plants," by Dr. W. E. 
Brenchley, said to be based on matter published by Foreign 
Press during the war, and of surpassing interest; “ War," by 

(Continued on page 348.) 
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Lower Form & Certificate Examinations 
SPECIAL SUBJECTS FOR 1920. 


S. denotes the Senior Examination, J. the Junior, 
P. the Preliminary, L.F. Lower Forms. 


Scripture story. 


Acts of the Apostles (Part II, Ch. 13-28). Edited 
with Introduction, Notes, and Maps, by Rev. W. H. FLECKER, 
Bore .L., M.A., Head Master o: Dean Close School, Cheltenham, 


Gospel of St. Luke. Edited, with Introduction, 
Notes, and Maps, a Rev. T. WALKER, M.A., and Rev. J. F. 
RicHARDS, M.A. 2s. 


Gospel of St. Luke. (Preliminary Edition.) 
Edited, with Introduction, Notes, and Maps, by Rev. J. F. 
RICHARDS, M.A., and Rev. T. WALKER, M.A. Is. 6d. 


“English “Literature and History. 


Milton.—Comus. Lycidas. By S. E. GOGGIN, 
M.A., and A. F. Watt, M.A. Each Is. 6d. 


Milton.—Sonnets. By W. F. MasoM, M.A. 
2ND EDITION. 2s. 


Scott.—Lay of the Last Minstrel. 
T. T. Jerrery, M.A. 2s. 


Shakespeare.—Merchant of Venice. 
GocciN, M.A. 2s. 3d. 


Shakespeare.—The Tempest. 
M.A. 2e. 3d. 


Shakespeare.—The Tempest. By A. R. WEEKEs, 
M.A., and FREDERICK ALLEN, M.A. 1s. 9d. ( Junior 
Shakespeare.) 


School History of England. By M. E. Carter, 
Honour School of Modern History, Oxford. With Plans and 
Coloured Maps. 46. 6d. Alsoin Three Parts. Part I, to 1603. 
Part II, 1485- 1714. Part If], 1660-1910. Each 2s. 


Preliminary History of England. By M. K. 
Exuotr, Honours in the Historical Tripos, Cambridge, and 
M. S. ELLioTT, B.A. With Illustrations. 2s. 9d. 


By S. E. 


By A. R. WEEKES, 


“Latin and Greek. 


Caesar.—Gallic War, Book V. By A. H. ALLCROFT 
M.A., and W. F. Masom, M.A. 1s. 9d.* 


Caesar.—Gallic War, Book VI. By Lr. M. PENN, 
M.A. 1s. 9d.* 


Cicero.—De Amicitia. By A. H. ALLCROFT, 
M.A., and W. F. Masom, M.A. Is. 9d.* 


Vergil.—Aeneid, Book VI. Bv A. H. ArLcRorr, 
M.A., and B. J. Haves, M.A. 1s. 9d.* 


Euripides.—Hecuba. By T. T. JEFFERY, M.A. 
With Introduction and Notes. 1s. 9d. 


Xenophon.—Anabasis, Book I. Bv A. H. 
ArLLcROorT, M.A., and F. L. D. Ricuarpson, B.A. With Intro- 
duction and Notes. 18. 9d. 


*With Introduction, Notes, and Complete Alphabetical Lexicon. 


(Si; J.) 


(S., J.) 


(P., L.F.) 


(s.) 
(s.) 


Edited by (J., P.,L.F.) 


(s.) 
(s.) 


(s-) 


(S., J., P.) 


(s.) 
(s., J.) 
(s.) 
(s., J.) 


Com plete Educational Catalogue, and separate Catalogne of Class Books 


for Secondary Schools, poet free. on application. 


Wriversity Gutorial Press, Lo. 


25, High Street, New Oxford Street, LONDON, W.C. 2. 


FROM 


Sidqwick & Jackson's List 


ADVANCE IN CO-EDUCATION. Articles 
by various writers. Edited by ALICE Woops. 
With an Introduction by HOMER LANE. 3s. 6d. 
net. (SHORTLY. 


THE YOUNG WAGE-EARNER, and the 
Problem of his Education. Essays and 
Reports edited by J. J. FINDLay, with the 
Committee of the Uplands Association. 3s. 6d. 
net. 


AN ADVENTURE IN EDUCATION. 
By J. H. Simpson. 3s. 6d. net. 


*,* Describes a very remarkable experiment in the 
educative effect of self-government upon one of the 
lower forms of a Public School. A book which is 
causing much discussion in all genuinely progressive 
educational circles. 


CHILD TRAINING: Suggestions for Parents 
and Teachers. By Mrs. ARTHUR H. D. 
ACLAND. SECOND IMPRESSION. 3s. 6d. net. 


POEMS OF TO-DAY: 
Cr. 8vo. Stiff paper covers, 2/- net. Cloth 
3/- net. 16TH IMPRESSION. 


The demand for this Anthology of contemporary 
poetry, prepared by the English Association, is con- 
tinually extending, and the book is being taken up and 
recommended by a number of educational bodies, 
including the Northern Universities Joint Matricula- 
tion Board ; the Glasgow Provincial Training College ; 
the National Home Keading Union; and the L.C.C. 
Education Committee. 


An Anthology. 


MODERN ENGLISH WRITERS: Being 
a Study of Imaginative Literature, 1890- 


1914. By HaRorp WirLIAMs. Author of 
“Two Centuries of the English Novel.” 
Pp. xxx, 504. Demy 8vo. 12/6 net. 


*.* A comprehensive account of the work of all the 
chief writers of the period. The best book of reference 
for all interested in modern English Literature. 


* An excellently and often brilliantly written, sane, and refreshing 
k."— Tur. SPECTATOR. 


* A careful and very able performance: his criticisms are sound 
and fearless. ’”™—THE SPHERE. 


THE GLORY that was GREECE: A 
Survey of Hellenic Culture & Civilisation. 
By J. C. STOBART, 3RD IMPRESSION. With 
200 Illustrations. Royal 8vo. Cloth 15/- net. 


SIDGWICK & JACKSON, Ltd. 


3, ADAM STREET, ADELPHI, 
LONDON, W.C.2. 
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Major General Charles Ross, bcing a case for Scientific Research ; 
“A Plea for the Teaching of General History," by Ernest 
Short, which is a suggestive article pleading for the teaching of 
general world history in eighteen fortnightly periods totalling 
to a school vear. 

Essay-reviews, Reviews, and Notes. 

The news contains the report of the General Committee of 
Chemical and Allied Societies, with the recommendations that 
an English compendium in 53 volumes be prepared. This will 
render English workers independent of German compendia 
and will encourage foreign students such as those of Italy 
to learn English instead of the German which present conditions 
necessitate. 


JOURNAL OF THE BRITISH SCIENCE GUILD.—No. 8. 

The eighth number of the Journal of the British Science Guild 
contains a report on Industrial Research and the Supply. of 
Trained Scientific Workers, particulars of the British Scientific 
Products Exhibition 1918, etc., and may be obtained on applica- 
tion to the Secretary, British Science Guild, 199, Piccadilly, W. 1, 
price sixpence per copy. 


Geography. 


HuMAN GEOGRAPHIES: by Fairgrieve and Young. 
y 


Book. I. Children Far Away. 1s. 6d. 
Book II. Homes Far Away. ls. 6d. 
Book III. The British Isles. 1s. 9d. 


The authors of this new series we know to be well equipped 
for their task, yet we confess to some disappointment at the 
contents of these three books. Though loudly proclaimed as 
new and original, the matter and arrangement are largely 
conventional and stereotyped. Book I deals with six types 
of children, and Book II with ten types of people. Both are 
written in simple language by Mr. Young. The selection of 
types, however, is curious, and seems to be governed by con- 
ventional and traditional ideas rather than by relative import- 
ance.  Eskimos, Red Indians, and Pigmies are undoubtedly 
interesting folk, but to give each of these as much space in a 
book as the Japanese is to lose one's geographical balance and 
perspective. Nor can we understand the principle of selection 
which gives Norwegians and Swiss as typical of Western Europe. 

Book IIT deals with the British Isles, and the jump in difficulty 
and treatment to this book from the first two is very great— 
too much altogether we consider for a graduated series. The 
matter is treated by the familiar device of a series of imaginary 
journeys. ‘‘ Exercises " are now included, though these are 
of unequal merit and difficulty. Thus to one chapter we find : 
(a) Make a scrap-book for pictures and postcards to illustrate 
this lesson; (b) Draw a map of, etc. ; (c) Copy the diagrams 
showing the position, etc. The “Orchard Lands" appear to 
be confined to Kent. We should like to hear the remarks of 
the West of England growers. The scction on Maps, Contours, 
and Sections appears out of place in this book. From experience 
we know that even children in the older classes of the elementary 
school find such difficult, and we regard the attempt to deal with 
the subject in a Book III of such a series as unnecessary and 
even absurd. The matter is one for patient personal and prac- 
tical instruction, not for reading from a book. We sincerely 
hope the next three books of this series will contain more '' meat ” 
than those at present before us. 

THE OXFORD GEOGRAPHIFS.—A  PHYsIOGRAPHICAL INTRO- 
DUCTION TO GEOGRAPHY: by A. J. Herbertson. Third 
Edition. Revised by O. J. R. Howarth. (Clarendon Press. 
2s.) 

This well known little introductory book needs no recommenda- 
tion. It has been considerably revised and simplified, and should 
find a ready welcome in schools. 


MACMILLANS' PRACTICAL GEOGRAPHIES.—A GEOGRAPHY OF 
AMERICA: by T. Alford Smith. (Macmillan and Co. 
As. 6d.) 


This is a useful addition to a well known series. The matter 
is divided into four sections dealing with Canada, U.S.A., Central 
America, and South America, and the treatment is thoroughly 
practical, questions and exercises being appended to every 
chapter. The book contains copious maps and statistics as well 
as other illustrations. It should be valuable alike to teachers 
and students. 


THE NEW REGIONAL GEOGRAPHIES FOR SECONDARY AND HIGH 
SCHOOLS.—THE BRITISH ISLES: by Leonard Brooks. 
(University of London Press. 23. 6d. net.) (Hodder and 
Stoughton.) 

Mr. Brooks has produced a scholarly if somewhat difficult 
book for young students. The general treatment is sound, if 


condensed, and the maps are particularly good. The author’s 
debt to Mackinder's ‘‘ Britain and the British Isles ’’ appears to 
be appreciable, and might, we think, be acknowledged in the 
preface. MUNDUS. 


GREAT CITIES OF THE WORLD: 


(a) London. (d) New York. (g) Venice. 
(b) Paris. (e) Rome. (h) Constantinople. 
(c) Berlin. (f) Petrograd. (1) Melbourne. 


(McDougalls Educational Co. Price 2d. paper ; 3d. cloth.) 
These little booklets will serve as extra readers for the middle 
standards. Their contents are but moderate. The matter is 
generally mediocre and the illustrations frequently poor. Many 
of the cities are dealt with by the well worn device of a conversa- 
tion between children and parents, a form of geography teaching 
which we thought was obsolete. Too frequently the authors 
appear to be of the casual or holiday visitor type and to be 
impressed by the trivialities and non-essentials. Some books, 
such as that on Berlin, are absurdly out of date. We think on 
the whole that the publishers would be well advised to employ 
better and less didactic writers and to issue the books in better 
if somewhat dearer form. 


To | 
Head Masters and Head Mistresses. 


A FREE COPY 


“FOOD OF THE GODS” 


A popular account of the growth 


and manufacture of Cocoa. 


By Brandon Hall. 


Can be obtained on application, 
stating School, 


to 


CADBURY BROS. LTD., Bournville. 


THE INCORPORATED 


FROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, 


Colet Gardens, Talgarth Road, 
West Kensington, London, W. 14. 


President: RicutT Hon. Sir W. Matuer, LL.D. 
Chairman and Treasurer: Mr. C. G. Monrteriore, M.A. 
Secretary: Mr. ARTHUR G. SYMONDS, M.A. 


TRAINING COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS. 


Principal: Miss E. LAWRENCE. 
Students are trained for the Examinations of the National Froebel Union and 
other Examinations, 
Prospectuses and all particulars as to Scholarships and Loan Fund may be obtained 
from the PRINCIPAL, 
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HARBUTT'S 


NOV- LART. 


The Art of Stencil Picture Making. 


A FASCINATING AND EASY PASTIME FOR ALL. 


Make your own Birthday Cards, Christmas Cards, Calendars 
and other items for which all sorts of uses may be found. 


A Large batch of our Standard 
Trolley Apparatus will be ready 
for despatch early in September. 


NOV-LART pictures fetch good prices at Bazaars and 
Sales of Work. 


HARBUTT'S PLASTICINE, LTD., 203, Bathampton, Bath. 


London Showroom : 56, Ludgate Hill, E.C. 4. Orders should be placed now to 
secure delivery in time for use 


during the coming term 


SAVE 50 per cent. OF YOUR TIME 


by ordering your NEW BOOKS through Mr. John Davis, who can 
always secure good second-hand copies of publications which are | 
out of stock at the Publishers. | 


EXTRACT FROM LETTER DATED OCTOBER, 1918 :—“ I am preparing a further order for 
you as I am well pleased with your past efforts to secure for me what I 
wanted, and with your invariable courtesy.” 


MR. JOHN DAVIS (Successor to Mr. Thomas Laurie), 


13, PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, E.C. 4. G. CUSSONS, Limited, 


NOS UN CINE EOE The Technical Works, 

n ucational, entific ,; Law, 

BOOKS "uu anh cor femmes. || MANCHESTER. 
— Second Hand and New 


BOOKS SENT ON APPROVAL. London Office : 231, Strand, W.C.2. 
Catalogues Free. State Wants. Books Bought. 
W. & G. FOYLE, 121/125, Charing Cross Rd, London, W.C. 2. 


If you wish to | i $: A O Appointment. 
. ND rer P 
qualify to teach uo 
— SHORTHAND — —— — —— ——- To their Majesties the King and Queen and H.M. Queen Alexandra, 
BOOK-KEEPING AND ACCOUNTANCY, 


COMMERCIAL PRACTICE, ADVERTISING, WI N SO R & N EWTO N J 


PRACTICAL BANKING, COMMERCIAL LAW, 
Prepared Water Colours 


you can do so in | IN 
your spare time WHOLE and HALF CAKES, WHOLE, HALF, and 


by means of QUARTER PANS, 
and WHOLE, HALF, and LARGE TUBES. 


PITMAN'S POSTAL COURSES Quarter Pans of Winsor and Newton's Artists' Water 


Colours are of the same outside dimensions as the Half 


The postal tuition meets exactly the requirements of Pans. They may, therefore, be used in Winsor and 
teachers who are unable to secure oral training, or Newton's range of Half Pan Japanned Boxes. 

who desire to pursue the study of commercial subjects | The advantages of habituating the Student at the outset 
at home. One course, or any group of subjects, may of his career to the use of the BEST materials are so 
be taken at any time, the lessons commencing from | obvious that no attention need be drawn to them. 

any stage of present knowledge. Write for details, Messrs. Winsor and Newton’s Artists’ Water Colours 


stating the subjects in which you are interested. are necessarily more expensive than those usually manu- 
factured for School use, but as, owing to their superior 
strength, a small quantity yields approximately the same 
amount of colour surface as the larger pans of Water 
Colours generally sold for Students’ use, the expense in 

both cases is much the same. 
The special attention of Teachers and the public is, 
therefore, invited to these Quarter Pans of Colour, which, 
PRINCIPAL: FREDERICK HEELIS, F.R.S.A. costing practically the same, provide the Student with 

Y a superior article. 

RESTOR eR ICE ` AREA IE E HOLLAND, Full detailed catalogue may be obtained from any 
a SON HEN EAA Zum of the leading Artists’ Colourmen throughout the 
Country, or from 39, Rathbone Place, London, W. r. 


Established nearly a Century. 


SERVICE TRAINING 


206, SOUTHAMPTON ROW, LONDON, W.C.1. 
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MEDICAL PRELIMINARY EXAMINATIONS. 
THE a [A 

UNIVERSITY EXAMINATION 
POSTAL INSTITUTION 


provides courses in preparation for Medical Preliminary Examinations, more 
particularly for the Junior and Senior Examinations of the College of Preceptors. 
Full preparation in all subjects, 120 lessons, £6; but the number of lessons 
required varies according to the student's knowledge at starting. Each lesson 
consists of very full lesson-notes, papers of questions, and answer-notes. 
Oral tuition, if preferred, private or in class, with or without residence. 
Prospectus and full particulars can be obtained from the Principal. 


Mr. E. S. WEYMOUTH, M.A. (Lond.), 
17, Red Lion Square, London, W.C. 1. 


Life Assurance or Pensions. 


Readers of the Educational Times 
who desire expert advice on matters 
of Insurance or Pensions (non- 
Government) should address their 
enquiries to— 


INSURANCE, THE EDUCATIONAL TIMES, 
c/o Deane & Sons, The Year Book Press, 
31, Museum Street, W.C. 1. 


SECOND-HAND SCHOOL BOOKS. 
Please write for Catalogue to 


GEORGE OVER, 


s 
EDUCATIONAL BOOKSELLER, RUGBY. ee 


i. 


Nehe Ao 66 ROCHESTER ROW. 
3054 WESTMINSTER, SW.1 
DALCROZE EURHYTHMICS CLASSES | YSS ———— 


to suit the convenience of Teachers are held in the LONDON S and 
in BINGLEY; BIRKENHEAD, BOURNEMOUTH, BRIGHTO BRISTOL, 
DURHAM, EDINBURGH, HULL, KETTERING, LÉEDS, LITTLEBOROUGH 
- LIVERPOOL, MANCHESTER, NEWCASTLE- ON -TYNE, NORTHAMPTON, 
OLDHAM, OXFORD, PORTSM OUTH, READING, SHEFFIELD, SOUTH- 
AM N, SOUTHEND- ON-SEA, SUNDERLAN D, TA UNTON, and 
TUNBRIDGE WELLS. Details on application to— 


The DALCROZE SCHOOL OF EURHYTHMICS LTD. 
23, Store Street, London, W.C. 1. 


THE 


NATIONAL SOCIETY OF ART MASTERS 


Patron: His Most Gracious MAJESTY THE KING. 
SCHOOL DRAWING CERTIFICATE FOR TEACHERS IN 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 

The Examinations arc held iu May. Entries close on March 24th. 
EXAMINATIONS IN DRAWING FOR SECONDARY AND OTHER 

SCHOOLS. 

The Examinations are held in June. Entries close May 10th. 
INTERNAL EXAMINATIONS IN SCHOOLS OF ART AND ART 
CLASSES. 

Dates are arranged to suit individual Schools. 


Copies of these schemes and forms of application may be obtained on 
application to the Secretary, 


ALFRED SHUTTLEWORTH, A.R.C.A., 
45, Bedford Row, London, W.C. 1. 


The Educational & Scholastic Bureau, 


SICILIAN HOUSE, 
SOUTHAMPTON ROW, LONDON, W.C. 1. 


Scholastic Agents to numerous members of the Private 
Schools Association. 


INTRODUCTION OF PUPILS. ASSISTANT MASTERS 
AND MISTRESSES. 


VISITING PROFESSORS. TUTORS. MATRONS. 
GOVERNESSES. 


TRANSFER OF SCHOOLS. 


SCHOOL PARTNERSHIPS. 
INSURANCES arranged for SCHOOLS covering all RISKS. 
SCHOOL ADVERTISING. 


The Instructions of Principais of PRIVATE SCHOOLS will receive ` 


prompt and careful attention. 
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THE GREAT GAS SAVER. 


qE ECONOMIC ONE-Riye - 


"s COOKER wit wot WATER 


Will positively 
REDUCE Your 
Gas Consum p- 
tion apart from 
its enhanced. 
service. 
BAKES, BOILS, 
ROASTS, 
GRILLS, 
and TOASTS to 
PERFECTION, 
and supplies Hot 
Water for the 
Bath and other 
Domestic re- 
quirements sim- 
ultaneously, with 
a $as consump- 
tion of 35 feet 
per hour — an 
average cost of 
2d. 

Demonstrations Daily. 
Full particulars on ap- 
plication to Dept. 41. 

LONDON WARMING & 
VENTILATING CO. LTD., 


20, Newman Street, 
Oxford St, London, W.1. 


Makers of the well-known 
“ Kookjoie " Range. 


EXAMINATION PAPER 


AS USED BY THE 


COLLEGE OF PRECEPTORS. 


In strict accordance with the College requirements. Ruled both sides. 
"Mae Dt ed .. per Ream, 6s. 6d. 


LAJ ,* , m eee 
| ANSWER BOOKS FOR EXAMINATIONS IN BOOK-KEEPING. 
Senior, 3 Books 1/10 ; —— 1/10 ; Preliminary,3 Books 1/10. 


Paper. 


(POSTAGE EXTRA.) REMITTANCES SHOULD ACCOMPANY ORDER. 


Wm. Hunt’s 


OXFORD “IDEAL” 


LOOSE LEAF 


EXERCISE BOOK. 


WM. HUNT’S Patent Ideal LOOSE-LEAF NOTE-BOOK 
constitutes the best and most convenient Higher Form 
and Science Class Exercise Book, Lecture Note Book, 
Loose-Leaf Scrap Book, Storage Covers for Notes, Letters 
and Papers of all sorts yet invented. The Book opens 
perfectly flat for writing, and binds up absolutely securely ; 
| can be un-made and re-made and the leaves transferred 
from one book to another or new leaves added in any 
manner without trouble and without risk of disarrange- 
ment or loss. No rings, posts, arches, or mechanism of 
any sort. Only one book necessary for many subjects. 
Each subject can be transferred to its own distinctive 
cover as convenient. I8 sizes and several qualities. 
Capacity : one leaf or 300 with no lost bulk. 


Showing the Book, containing 300 sheets of paper, closed. The Divisible Lace is 
here shown joined, by inserting the Pointed Tag into the Barrel Tag. When the 
Book is in use the Lace should be joined as above only. When not in use the 
Lace-ends may be tied with a bow knot. 


F. W. SHELBOURNE & Co., Wholesale & Retail Stationers, 
Telephone: Holborn 690. 63, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 1. 


- — — - — — — — ————— ——— -~ 


ee ee ee ne nema RRO RSE REHM, 


oe 
ae iets 


EN OPP a 


& SONST LIMITED 


D 
' 


=7 PETTY CUIR Y J b T 2 K l | $ | m r m 
, = b i - i Jj a — : D. | A - "e yi 
amt, CQ/DDr/Oge — m i | Mm i) 
i Kau s9? ALAN a AUAUNA ABRAR STIVEI DAUN REPE SETTE tii LL cam BREAD DU RN RC RR 
*eareascassse 9" 


Showing the manner of changing leaves. A leaf is shown withdrawn from one 
Divisible Lace before withdrawing it from the other. 


| 
BUY AND SELL SECOND-HAND | 
| PRICE LIST AND TERMS ON APPLICATION. 
| 


AND NEW COLLEGE TEXT BOOKS: 
ENGLISH AND FOREIGN. EN 
QUIRIES FOR BOOKS WANTED. 
AND OFFERS OF BOOKS FOR 
SALE, ARE INVITED. 


WILLIAM HUNT, 


Manufacturing Academical Stationer, 
) . Opposite Balliol College, 18, Broad St., OXFORD. 


SedébeoaQadashausUSUBSa REN REEPOSMOBAMBOaAM Works : ILI, SI. ALDATE'S. 


TELEGRAMS: HEFFER, CAMBRIDGE. TELEPHONE: 862 + 
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SELECTED BOOKS FOR LOWER & MIDDLE FORMS. 


PUBLISHED AT THE 


University Gutorial “Press. | 


MATHEMATICS 


ALGEBRA, JUNIOR. Bv A. G. CRACKNELL, M.A., B.Sc., | CHEMISTRY, JUNIOR. 


and Aucvsrus BanRACLOUGH, M.A. 3s. 6d. With Answers, 4s. 
“ Maintains the high standard of excellence we are accustomed to expect from so 
well known a source."—]OURNAL OF THE ASSISTANT MASTERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


ALGEBRA, JUNIOR, TEST QUESTIONS IN. By F. 
RosENBERG, M.A., B.Sc. Is. 6d. With Answers, Is. 9d. 
* A complete series of examples carefully graded.”—-EDUCATOR. 


ARITHMETIC, THE PRIMARY. Edited by WM. BRIGGS, 

LL.D., M.A., B.Se., F.R.A.S. Second Edition. 10d. each. Part IIT, 1s. 3d. 

A Course of Simple Arithmetical Exercises covering all the subjects usually 
taught in schools, from the tour simple rules to stocks and shares. 

ARITHMETIC, PRELIMINARY. By AvcusrUs BARRA- 


CLOUGH, M.A., Second Master at Bournemouth School. 2s. With Answers, 


“The chapters are clearly written, carefully arranged, and accompanied with a 
plentiful supply of examples and exercises."——ScnHoorL GUARDIAN, 
ARITHMETIC, THE JUNIOR. By R. H. Cuore, B.A. 

With or without Answers. Third Edition. 3s. 6d. 

“ The book is well got up, and has a quite good selection of examples throughout." 
—MATHEMATICAL GAZETTE. 

ARITHMETIC, JUNIOR, TEST QUESTIONS IN. 
Edited by A. G. CRACKNFLL, M.A., B.Se. 1s. 6d. With Answers, Is. 9d. 

“ No better supplement to the ordinary class-book could be desired.” —SECONDARY 

ScHOOL JOURNAL. 


BOOK-KEEPING, JUNIOR. By T. C. Jackson, B.A., LL.B. 


2s. 
“ Students commencing Book-keeping will find this manual well-fitted to enable 
them to gain an early grasp of the subject.”—ScHOOLMASTER. 
BIOLOGY, A FIRST COURSE IN PLANT AND ANIMAL. 
By W. S. Furneaux. 2s. 9d. 
“ The object of the author is to supply beginners with a safe introductory guide 
to the study of animal and vegetable lit.."—EpucATIONAL HANDWORK. ; 
BOTANY, JUNIOR. By Francis Cavers, D.Sc., 3s. 6d. 


“ Dr. Cavers has achieved a useful little book.”—JouRNAL OF BOTANY. 


CHEMISTRY, PRELIMINARY. By H. W. Bausor, M.A., 
late Scholar of Clare College, Cambridge. 2s. 
* An excellent little book, . . . will make a clear understandable foundation for a 
systematic treatment of chemistry in the higher forms."-—EpucaATIONAL NEWS. 


AND SCIENCE. 


By R. H. Abie, M.A., B.Sc. 
Second Edition. 3s. 6d. 
“ Theresults of fifteen years’ experience W a thoughtful teacher are always valuable. 
A thoroughly sound course of practical instruction." —N ATURE. 


CHEMISTRY, JUNIOR PRACTICAL. By H. W. BAUSOR, 
M.A. 1s. 6d. 
* An excellent guide for the beginner in practical laboratory work.” —EDUCATIONAL 
TiMrs. 
GEOMETRY, PRELIMINARY. 
B.Sc. With or without Answers. 2s. 9d. 
“Will prove distinctly helpful to the beginner in the study ot Geometry."— 
BOOKSELLER. 
GEOMETRY, JUNIOR. By A. G. CRACKNELL, M.A., B.Sc. 
3s. 6d. 
* A simple treatment of the elements of Geometry. A feature of the book is the 
number of questions which require a numerical answer, incorrect and careless work 
being thereby easily checked." —SCHOOLMASTER. 


HEAT, JUNIOR. Bv Jonn SarTTERLEY, D.Sc., M.A. 2s.9d. 

* A remarkably clear Éx position of the main principles of the science, such as is 
required by elementary students."—SEcoNpARY SCHOOL JOURNAL. 
MAGNETISM AND ELECTRICITY, JUNIOR. BvR.H. 

Jupe, D.Sc., M.A., and Joun SarreLv, D.Sc., M.A. 3s. 6d. 

“This book should not have any difficulty in holding its own, for it is one of the 
best regarded from the standpoint of exact thinking." —ErLECTRICAL ENGINEERING. 
AN INTRODUCTORY COURSE OF MECHANICS AND 

PHYSICS. By W.M. Hoorow, M.A., M.Sc., F.I.C., and ALFRED MATHIAS. 28. 

“ An excellent introduction to the fundamental principles of Mechanics, Hydro- 


By F. RosENBERG, M.A. 


| statics, arid Heat."-—EpucATIONAL NEWS. 


SCIENCE, PRELIMINARY COURSE OF  EXPERI- 
MENTAL. By W. M. Hooron, M.A., M.Sc. 2s. 
A course'of Science training ‘or beginners in accordance with modern ideas. 
SCIENCE, JUNIOR EXPERIMENTAL (Physics and 
Chemistry). By W.M. Hoorow, M.A., M.Sc., F.J.C. Second Edition. 3s. 6d. 
" The explanations are clear, and we can recommend the work heartily."— 
SECONDARY EDUCATION" 
SOUND AND LIGHT, JUNIOR. By Joun SATTERLY, 
D.Sc., M.A., 3s. 6d. 
“ Reaches a high standard with plenty of practical work and exercises." — 
GUARDIAN. 


LANGUAGES, HISTORY, AND GEOGRAPHY. 


ENGLISH COURSE, PRELIMINARY (Grammar and 
Composition). By A. M. WaArLMsLEY, M.A., late Senior English Master, 
Middlesbrough High School. 2s. 

* An English Grammar embodving in general the recommendations of the Joint 

Committee on Grammatical Terminology. The author has kept in view the real aim 

of grammar, namely, ' the production of gcod English.’ "—ATHEN/£UM. 


ENGLISH COMPOSITION, JUNIOR. By E. W. EDMUNDS, 
M.A., B.Sc., Senior Assistant Master at Luton Modern School. 2s. 
“This excellent manual makes plain for the young pupil the essentials of good 
writing. <A distinctly workmanlike production that can be heartily recommended 
as one of the best of its kind.”-—LEpucaTIon. 


ENGLISH GRAMMAR, JUNIOR. With Parsing and 
Analysis. By A. M. Wacmstey, M.A. Second Edition. 2s. 

“The work of a practical teacher who knows the value of compromise between 

the old and the new methods.” — JOURNAL OF THE ASSISTANT MASTERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


SPELLING AND PUNCTUATION (with Passages for 
Dictation). By Harry SuoosMiTH, M.A., Modern Language Master, Wands- 
worth Technical Institute Secondary School. Second Edition. Is. 

** Very seldom have we scen any book which deals so thoroughly with the difficult 
subject of teaching and learning to spell.” —EDUCATIONAL NEWS. 


FRENCH COURSE, PRELIMINARY. By H. J. CHAYTOR, 
M.A., and H. E. TRuELovg, B.A. Second Edition. 2s. 
" An excellent first year's work, well arranged on svstematic lines, with due 
regard to the advantages of the Direct Method, aud also to the necessity ior thorough- 
ness in the accidence of the language." —ATHENJEUM. 


FRENCH COURSE, NEW JUNIOR. By G. A. ROBERTS. 


| GEOGRAPHY, PRELIMINARY. 


By E. G. HODGKISON, 
B.A. 2s. 
* An admirable textbook, clear, direct.” —LITERARY WORLD. 


GEOGRAPHY, JUNIOR. By G. C. Fry, M.Sc. 3s. 6d. 

“ The matter is well arranged, the maps and diagrams are good, and the questions 
at the end of each chapter render the book a thoroughly practical aid.’’—-ScHooL- 
MASTER. 


GEOGRAPHY OF ENGLAND AND WALES, A PRE- 
LIMINARY. By Ernest YouNc, B.Sc., F.R.G.S., Head Master, County 
School, Harrow. 1s. 6d. 

“ A capital book, written in simple language, and containing abundant sketch 
maps of the right kind."—LoNDoN TEACHER. | 
By M. k. 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND, PRELIMINARY. 
ELLIOTT, Honours in the Historical Tripos, Cambridge, and M. S. Exttort, 
B.A., Cambridge Geography Diploma. With Illustrations. 2s. 9d. 

“In addition to au outline of political events it tries to give some idea of social 
and constitutional development, and also to connect history with geography. It 
is clearly written and well illustrated.''—ScHOooL WORLD. 

HISTORY OF ENGLAND, SCHOOL. By M. E. CARTER, 
Honour School of Modern History, Oxford. 4s. 6d. 

" Very careful judgment has been exercised in the selection of the matter, and a 
proper perspective maintained." —EDUCATIONAL TIMES. 

LATIN COURSE, NEW JUNIOR. By J. V. THompesoy, 


M.A., and Lr. M. PENN, M.A. 4s. 6d. ; 
“ A very successful compromise between the old and the new methods—a œm- 
bination of what is best in both.'"— JOURNAL OF THE ASSISTANT MASTERS’ Assoc. 


M.A., Head Master, Russell Hill School, Purley. 3s. 6d. 
“ The book becomes a serious rival to those existing." —SCHOOLMASTER., 
FRENCH READER, NEW JUNIOR. By J. P. R. MARICHAL, 
L. és L., and L. J. GARDINER, M.A. 2s. 9d. * To junior students taking-up a detailed study of Shakespeare for the &:st tims 
“ Consists of well-chosen literary extracts in French.”—Epvucation. these editions will be invaluable.'"— SCHOOLMASTER. 


Complete Educational Catalogue, and separate Catalogues of Class Books for Preparatory Schools’, the Oxford and Cambridge Local, and the College 
of Preceptors Certificate Examinations, post free on application. 


University Gutorial Press. Ltd.. High Street, Wew Oxford Street, “London, W.C. 2. 


Printed by THe BIRMINGHAM Printers, Lrp., 42-44, Hill Street, Birmingham, and Published for the Proprietor by H. F. W. Deane & Sons, THE YEAR Book Press, Lro., 
31, Museum Street, Loudon, W.C.1. {Entered at the New York Post Office as Second Class matter.] 


SHAKESPEARE, THE JUNIOR. “As you Like It,” “ Mac- 
peek * Merchant of Venice,” “ Much Ado About Nothing," -‘ Tempest.’ 
ach 1s. 9d. 
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AND METHODS. 


Founded 1847. 


A REVIEW OF IDEAS 
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Vol.71. No.678. 


THE 
TEACHERS REGISTRATION 
| COUNCIL. 


Representative of the Teaching Profession. 


Constituted by Order in Council 
29th Feb., 1912. 


The Council maintains an Official Register 
of Teachers who have been accepted for 


admission under the Conditions of 
Registration. 
The Register is open to qualified 


teachers in every branch, and until the 
end of 1920 experience under approved 
conditions is the sole qualification re- 
quired. After that date the conditions 
will become more stringent. 


Particulars and Forms of Application 
may be obtained from 


THE SECRETARY, 
Teachers Registration Council, 
47, Bedford Square, . 
London, W.C. r. 


THE 


COLLEGE OF PRECEPTORS. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter. 


BLOOMSBURY SQUARE, LONDON, W.C. 1. 


LECTURES FOR TEACHERS. 


A Course of Twelve Lectures on “ Problems of the 
Practical Teacher," by Professor John Adams, began 
on Thursday, the 25th of September, at 6 p.m. e 
Syllabus may be obtained from the Secretary, 


MEMBERS’ MEETING. 
A Meeting of Members and their friends will take 
place on Friday, the 24th of October, at 6 p.m. 


F. J. Gould, Pads L.C.P., will give a Demonstration 
Lesson on Moral Instruction without Moralizing. 


GENERAL MEETING. 

The Half-yearly General Meeting of the Members 
of the Corporation will be held at the College, Blooms- 
bury Square, on Saturday, the 25th of October, 1918, 
at 3-30 p.m. 


MEMBERSHIP. 


Membersbip of the College is open, under certain 
conditions, to persons engaged in education. 

Particulars concerning the privileges of membership 
may be obtained from the Secretary: 


OCTOBER, 1919. 


THIS ISSUE 
CONTAINS : 


Essays on Rousseau 
and English Educa- 
tion, The Drag on the 
Wheel, Self-Expres- 


sion, and the Child's 


Daydream. Verse 
by “N. F.," News of 
the Month, and a 
Supplement on thes 
Uplands Association 
Summer Meeting. 


University 


Correspondence College. 
(Founded in 1887.) 


` PRINCIPAL: 


WILLIAM BRIGGS, LL.D., D.C.L., 
M.A., B.Sc., F.C.S., F.R.A.S. 


LONDON UNIVERSITY 
DEGREES 


(Graduates of British Universities and ho'ders of 

certain diplomas can register as matriculated students 

of London University without passing the Matricula- 
tion Examinations). 


A SHORT GUIDE 


TO 
LONDON UNIVERSITY EXAMINATIONS, 


Post free to Private STUDENTS from— 
THE SECRETARY, 


No. 15, BURLINGTON HOUSE, CAMBRIDGE. 


| 


| 


(by Post foncpence. 
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THE ASSOCIATED BOARD 
or THE R.A.M. AND R.C.M. 
FOR LOCAL EXAMINATIONS IN MUSIC. 


Patron: HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 
President: H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.G. 


LOCAL CENTRE EXAMINATIONS (Syllabus A). 
Examinations in Theory held in March and November 
at all Centres. In Practical Subjects in March—Apri 
at all centres, and in the London District and certain 
Provincial Centres in November— December also. 
Entries for the November—December Examinations 
close Wednesday, October 15th (or, with extra fee, 
October 23rd). 


SCHOOL EXAMINATIONS (Syllabus B). 
Held throughout the British Isles three times a year, 
viz., October—November, March—April, and June— 
July. Entries for the October—November Examina- 
tions close Wednesday, October 8th (or, with extra 
fee, October 16th). 

Specimen Theory Papers set in past years (Local 
Centre or School) can be obtained on application. 
Price 6d. per set, per year, post free. 

The Board offers annually SIX EXHIBITIONS, 
tenable at the R.A.M. or R.C.M. for two or three years. 

Syllabuses A and B for 1919 or for 1920, entry 
forms and any further information, will be sent post 
free on application to— 

JAMES MUIR, Secretary, 
14 and 15, Bedford Square, London, W.C.1 
Telegrams: '* Associa, London.” 


THE INCORPORATED SOCIETY 


OF MUSICIANS. 


Founded 1882. Incorporated 1892. 


OBJECTS or THE SOCIETY. 


The object« for which the Society is established are 
the promotion of whatever may tend to tbe elevation 
of the status, and the improvement of the qualifi- 
cations, of all Members of the Musical Profession, 
or may aid the musical education of the people. 


ADVANTAGE OF MEMBERSHIP. 


A Benevolent Fund for Members, the Regulations 
tor which have purposely. been made as wide as 
possible in order to meet the many and very varying 
contingencies which arise from time to time, 

An Orphan Fund for the children of musicians, 
which is open to the dependents ðf all musicians, 
whether their parents were members of the Society 
or not. 

Legal advice on all professional matters; Income 
Tax Claims; Copyright; The Recovery of Fees, &c. 

Registers open to members of '' Vacant Appoint- 
ments" and ‘‘ Engagements," and for the transfer 
from member to member of pupils moving to new 
districts. 

Loca, EXAMINATIONS IN Music. 


The examinations of the Society, established in 
1884, are carefully arranged in a systematic series of 
Progressive Grades, embracing a complete course of 
musical study, and constitute a most valuable guide 
for Teachers in recording the progress of their pupil. 


Full particulars may be obtained upon application 
to the GENERAL SEcRETARY, 19, RERNERS STRRET, W. | 
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Normal Corr. College. 
(FouNDED 1889.) 


EXAMINATIONS 
FOR WHICH THE NORMAL 
PREPARES. 


A.C.P. and L.C.P. 
College of Preceptors. 
Professional Prelim. 
Froebel. 

L.L.A. 


County Scholarships. 
Matriculation. 
Degree Examination. 
Hygiene. 


Lan ` 
Music. 
Science and Art. 


Other Qualifying 
Exams. 


SEND FOR NORMAL GUIDE. 
Cr. 8vo. 184 pages. Price 6d. net. 


To readers of this paper on 
FREE ° receipt of 2d. to cover postage. 


47, MrLFoRD Roap, East Dutwicn, S.E. 22, 
and 110, AVONDALE SqQuanE, Lonpon, S.E. 1. 


MRS. CURWEN'S PIANO- 


FORTE METHOD. 


ALSO EAR TRAINING & SIGHT SINGING 
FROM SOL-FA AND STAFF. 


New Training Classes for Music Teachers, held weekly, 
will begin September 24th and 27th at tbe Wigmore 
Hall Studios, Wigmore Street, W. 1, taught by Miss 
Scott GARDNER and Miss MaRGARET KNAGGS, A.R.C.M. 
An interview may be had by appointment. 


JOINT SCHOLASTIC AGENCY, Ltd., 


9, Brunswick Square, W.C. 1. 


This Agency is under tbe direction of a Committee 
representing the following leading Educational 
Associations :— 

HEAD MASTERS’ CONFERENCE. 
INCORPORATED ASSOCIATION of HEAD MASTERS. 
COLLEGE OF PRECEPTORS. 
TEACHERS’ QUILD. 

ASSOCIATION OF ASSISTANT MASTERS. 


REGISTRAR : MR. E. A. VIRGO. 


The object of this Ag is to render assistance 
at a minimum cost to ? ers seeking appoint- 
ments. The lowest possible fees are therefore 


Interviews by appointment from 12 noon to 1-30 
p.m., and from 3 p.m. to 5 p.m. ; on Saturdays. from 
11 a.m. to 12-30 p.m. 


A PROSPECTUS will be sent on application. 


JOINT AGENCY for WOMEN TEACHERS 


Oax.iry House, 
14, 16, and 18, BLoomssury STREET, Lonpon, W.C. 1. 


Under the management of a Committee 
appointed by the Teachers' Guild, College of 
Preceptors, Head Mistresses’ Association, 
Association of Assistant Mistresses, and 
Welsh Coanty Schools Association. 


THIS AGENCY has been established for the 
purpose of enabling Teachers to find work 
without unn cost. All fees have therefore 
been calculated on the lowest basis to cover the 
working expenses. 

No Registration Fees are charged to members of 
ane epee Associations, and their Commissions are 

uced. 


Hours for Interviews : 
11-30 a.m. to 1 p.m., and 3 to 5 p.m. 
Saturdays, 11-30 a.m. to 1 p.m., and 2 to 3 p.m. 


When ible, special appointments should be 
arr : 
RxcisTRAR : Miss ALICE M. FOUNTAIN. 


NORMAL 


| 


WOLSEY 
HALL, 
OXFORD. 


POSTAL TUITION 


For London University 
MATRIC., INTER., & FINAL 
— B.Sc., B.Sc. (Econ.), B.D. — 


FREE GUIDE B 
NW. A. 


On Application to 

THE SECRETARY. 
MARIA GREY TRAINING 
COLLEGE ror WOMEN TEACHERS IN 
RECS MP PREPARATORY 


HIGH, 


RECOGNISED BY THE BOARD OF EDUCATION. 
In connexion with the London University and recog- 
nised by the Cambridge Teachers' Training Syndicate. 


PRINCIPAL: 
Mıss KATHARINE L. JOHNSTON, 

B.A. London, M.A. Sheffield, Girton College Moral 
Sciences Tripos, Cambridge Teachers’ 
Training Certificate. 

Students admitted in January and September to 
pr are for the London and Cambridge Teachers’ 
ploma and the Higher Certificate of the National 

Froebel Uni 
to the College; 


nion. 

Demonstration School attached 
and practice for Students in neighbouring schools 
under the supervision of specialists. 

Tuition fees /24. A number of Scholarships from 
£8 to £24 offered to Students with a Degree or its 
equivalent. Loan Fund. Special grants to Honours 
nne of £28 towards Hostel fees, or £15 if living 


rooms. . 

Particulars of College Hall and Registered Lodgin 
can be obtained from the PniNCIPAL at The Maria 
Grey College, Salisbury Road, Brondesbury, London, 


EDUCATIONAL AGENCY. 


(Established over 80 Years.) 


PROPRIETORS : 


Messrs. Griffiths, Powell & Smith, 
Offices : 12 and 13, Henrietta Street, 
Covent Garden, London, W.C.2. 


TELEGRAPHIC ADDRESS: 
** Scholasque, Westrand, London.” 
TELEPRONE: 7021, Gerrard. 


SCHOLASTIC. 


Head Masters and Principals of Public and 
Private Schools desirous of engaging qualified and 
well recommended English or Foreign Resident, 
Non-resident, or Visiting Assistant Masters, can have 
eligible Candidates introduced to them (free of charge) 
by stating their requirements to Messrs. GRIFFITHS, 
PowzLL & SurrH. 


A List of Vacancies will be forwarded on application 
to Graduates and other well qualified Assistant 
Masters seeking appointments for next term. 
Schools Transferred and Valued. 
Partnerships arranged. 
No charge unless sale effected 
List of Boys’ and of Giris’ Schools and School 
Partnerships for Sale sent Gratis to intending 
Purchasers, TO WHOM NO COMMISSION 
IS CHARGED. 


ASSISTANT MISTRESSES. 

Head Mistresses and Principals of Public and 
Private Schools requiring English or Foreign 
Assistant Mistresses can, on application to 
Messrs. GRIFFITHS, POWELL & SMITH, 
have suitable Candidates placed in immediate 
communication with them free of charge. 

A List of Vacancies will be forwarded to English 
and Foreign Assistant Mistresses and other 
Teachers on application. Liberal Salaries 


LEX. W. BAIN, B.A., B.Sc. (Hons.) 
F.1.C., F.C.8., 
UNIVERSITY TUTOR, LECTURER, AND EXAMINER, 
Head of the Chemical Department, City of London 
College, Member of the Council of the College of 
Preceptors, 
prepares Students for 


MATRICULATION, 

PROFESSIONAL PRELIMINARY, 
DIPLOMA & DEGREE EXAMINATIONS. 
28 years’ unbroken record of over 2,500 successes. 

Preparation in SMALL CLASSES or by 
PRIVATE TUITION or by CORRESPONDENCE. 
Write fully to the PRINCIPAL, or call personally, at 
THE CENTRAL TUTORIAL CLASSES 
Vernon House, 
Sicilian Avenue, Bloomsbury Square W.C. 1 


CHERWELL HALL, OXFORD 


RECOGNISED BY THE BOARD OF EDUCATION, 

BY THE OXFORD DELEGACY, AND BY THE 

CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY SYNDICATE FOR 
SECONDARY TRAINING. 


Principal : 
MISS CATHERINE I. DODD, M.A. 


Students are prepared for the Oxford 
Teachers’ Diploma; the Cambridge 
Teachers’ Certificate; and the Cherwell 
Hall Teachers’ Certificate for Junior Form 
Mistresses. 


Fees for the three Terms, 
from 75 to 100 Guineas. 


Scholarships of £50 may be awarded to 
all Honours Graduates who satisfy the 
conditions. Scholarships of £20 may be 
awarded to Pass Graduates. There is a 
Loan Fund. Students may borrow sums 
not exceeding {25, ta be repaid within 
three years. 


Particulars and Prospectuses may be obtained from 
THE PRINCIPAL. 


UNIVERSITY or St. ANDREWS. 


L.L.A. DIPLOMA FOR WOMEN. 


The attention of Candidates is drawn to the Ordinary 
and Honours Diplomas for Teachers, which are 
strongly recommended as suitable for those who are 
or intend to be teachers. 


Examinations are held at Aberdeen, Bedford, 
Belfast, Birmingham, Blackburn, Brighton, Bristol, 
Cambridge, Cardiff, Croydon, Dublin, Edinburgh, 
Exeter, Glasgow, Hull, Leeds, Liverpool, London, 
Manchester, Middlesbrough, Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
Norwich, Nottingham, Oxford, Plymouth, St. Andrews, 
Sheffield, Southampton, and several other towns. 


Information regarding the Examinations may 
be obtained from the SECRETARY, L.L.A. Scheme, 
The University, St. Andrews. 


The finest se cr cud workmanship 


MEMORIALS. 


TABLETS, Cast, Engraved, and in 
Enamel. 


CALVARIES 
and 
STAINED GLASS WINDOWS. 


H. H. MARTYN & CO. LTD., 


CHELTENHAM, 


and 5, Grafton St. (off Bond St.), 
LONDON, W. 1. 


ee e UTR UTRENUT 


OCT. 1919 
The . 
' . Educational Times 


Is now recognized as 
the most original and 


Li 

" :: independent :: 

« Educational Magazine. 
Si 


To ensure prompt 
delivery, readers are 
invited ,to become 


*.— Amm Subscribers. 


i The cost is 7/- a year, 
post free, Beginning 
u M 


:: atanytime  :: 


E LANTERN LECTURES 


By a UNIVERSITY MAN, 
ON BRITISH EMPIRE SUBJECTS. 


Shakespeare, Dickens, Travels, etc. 
For syllabus apply to Agent : 
WILLIAM R. JONES, 
64 Wrentham Avenue, London, N.W.10 


THE EDUCATIONAL TIMES. 


University Gutorial College, 


LONDON. 
(Incorporated with Unsversity Correspondence College). 


l 
eb 
T 


LONDON MATRICULATION. 


Morning, Afternoon, and Evening Classes for the 
January and June Examinations can be taken up at 
any time, 
During the period of the War over 1,000 suc- 
cesses have been gained by U.T.C. students in 
Public Examinations, including 663 successes 
at London University. 


COLLEGE OF PRECEPTORS. 


(MEDICAL PRELIMINARY.) 


Classes are held for the College of Preceptors 
Examination (Medical Preliminary) and other En- 
trance Examinations, 


PRIVATE TUITION. 


Private tuition may be taken up at any time, either 
during Term or in the ordinary School Vacations, in 
all subjects for London University and other Exam- 
inations, or for Independent Study. 


Full particulars may be had from 
THE VICE-PRINCIPAL, 
UNIVERSITY TUTORIAL COLLEGE, 
RED LION SQUARE, HOLBORN, W.C.1. 
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POSTS VACANT. 


CITY AND COUNTY OF 


NEWCASTLE - UPON -TYNE EDUCATION 
COMMITTEE. 


WANTED.—An_ experienced Certificated Assistant 
Mistress for St. Thomas’ C.E. School (Infants’ Depart- 
ment). For form of application send stamped addressed 
foolscap envelope to the Acting Director of Education, 
Northumberland Road, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 


CITY AND COUNTY OF 


NEWCASTLE - UPON - TYNE EDUCATION 
COMMITTEE. 


CERTIFICATED ASSISTANT MASTERS WANTED 

for ST. LAWRENCE’S BOYS' R.C. SCHOOL and 

ST. NICHOLAS’ C.E. MIXED SCHOOL. For form 

of application and scale of salaries send stamped, 

addressed foolscap envelope to the Acting Director of 

Pucatons Northumberland Road, Newcastle-upon- 
yne. 


WANTED. 


SWISS LADY TEACHER, with highest 

pon of College of Geneva, desires a position 

as Teacher of French in English family, or School 
for Young Ladies. Please address offers to F.C., 
c/o Educational Times, 27, Southampton Street, 
Strand, W.C. 2. 


ANTED to purchase, Oxford Local Examination 

Papers for December, 1918 (in book form as 

published). Good price given. Address M.A., 
c/o Educational Times, 27, Southampton Street, 
Strand, London, W.C. 2. 


Dame Francaise désirant apprendre Anglais Cherche 

arrangement au pair dans famille Anglaise, Londres 

ou environs.  Excellentes références. Box 59, c/o 

Ee ues tonat Times, 27, Southampton Street, Strand, 
C2. 


THE “ARETHUSA” 
TRAINING SHIP 


and the Shaftesbury Homes at Twickenham, 
Bisley, Sudbury, Ealing, and Royston 


NEED HELP 


2,600 Boys sent into the Royal Navy. 
More than 6,500 have entered Merchant Service. 


Old Boys from the Society’s Country Homes are 
serving in 120 British and Colonial Regiments. 


900 Boys and 300 Girls now being maintained. 


SPECIAL HELP IS WANTED FOR THE WAR 
EMERGENCY FUND. 


Patrons: THEIR MAJESTIES THE KING AND QUEEN. 

President : H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 

Vice-President: ADMIRAL VISCOUNT JELLICOE. 

Chairman and Treasurer: C. E. MALDEN, Esq., M.A. 

Chairman of ' "Arethusa" Committee: HOWSON F. DEVITT, Esq. 
Joint Secretaries : 

H. BRISTOW WALLEN, HENRY G. COPELAND. 
London Offices : 

NATIONAL REruczEs, 164, Shaftesbury Avenue, W.C. 2 


SCHOOL, CLASSICAL, 

MATHEMATICAL, 

and SCIENTIFIC 
BOOKS 

Always a large Stock of 


Second-hand Books at 
about half prices. 


X 


— O 
J. Poole & Co. 7o 


104 Charing Cross Rd., 
. LONDON, W.C. 


ESTABLISHED 
1854. 


Keys and 


Translations. 


SCHOOLS 
SUPPLIED. BOOKS 


BOUGHT 


oZ 

AA 
Q 

inse vaa All inquiries answered. “Dp 
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SCHOLASTIC APPOINTMENTS 


University Men and Women seeking scholastic appointments should apply to 


Truman a Knightley 


—-—CHOLASTIC AGENTS = Im LTD 


who introduce ASSISTANT MASTERS AND MISTRESSES to ‘the 
majority of the leading Public and Private Schools at home and abroad. 


Through this Agency, well educated gentlemen with Higher Local and other 
good Certificates, interested in children and in teaching, can find congenial 
work in good high-class Private Schools, where the hours are not excessive, 
conditions pleasant, and the holidays are long. Salaries range from {50 
fo £100 or more per annum, with board and residence, according to age, 
qualifications, and experience. There are also many vacancies for Student 
and Junior Mistresses at salaries of from (30 to £50 per annum with 


board and residence. 


There is a separate department for 


LADY MATRONS and HOUSEKEEPERS 
for Schools. 


No charge for registration. s Moderate commission. 


SCHOOLS TRANSFER DEPARTMENT. 


Ladies and Gentlemen seeking Partnerships in, or to take over 
schools of their own, should communicate personally with 


Mr. TRUMAN, who undertakes all negotiations connected 

with the Transfer of Schools, and who is in a position to 

offer assistance and sound advice to purchasers, to whom no 
charge is made. 


Offices: 158-162 OXFORD ST., LONDON, W.1 


Telegrams: '" TUTORESS, PHONE, LONDON." Telephone: MUSEUM 1136. 
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EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF THE GREAT WORLD WAR. 


By F. MAYNARD BRIDGE. Frontispiece by HENRY J. FORD. 
Coloured Jacket and Frontispiece. 272 pp., demy 8vo, 6s. net. 


Globe.—-We direct the attention of all who are looking out for a Class Book to ‘‘ A Short History of 
the Great World War." It has just the right manner of smooth and attractive narrative which 
is needed for the concise presentation of a very wide subject.” 

S Glasgow Herald.—A very clear and concise summary. The excellent arrangement and the good 
ome index make the book useful for reference, but it is also readable as a whole. 
TA Athenzum.-—Concise ; clearly arranged. 
Opinions. Observer.—A very useful and convenient summary. 
Evening News.-— recommend very cordially Mr. Bridge's History. . . .. It has all the vital things 


in it; it tells the whole story clearly, briefly and well. 
Scotsman.-—A well-proportioned, well-digested narrative of events. 


STANDARD TEXT BOOKS. 
NORMAN'S ENGLISH GRAMMAR. By J. S. Norman. Is. 6d. net. Introduction by the 
Rev. A. A. Davip, D.D., Headmaster of Rugby School. 


NORMAN'S ARITHMETIC. By J. S. Norman and F. K. NORMAN. With Answers, 3s. net; 
without Answers, 2s. 6d. net. 
LATIN VOCABULARIES FOR PREPARATORY SCHOOLS. By S. H. J. RUSSELL. 2s. net. 


THE TEACHING OF ARITHMETIC. By J. S. Norman. ls. 6d. net. 


STANDARD HAND BOOKS. 


THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS YEAR BOOK. Official Handbook of the Headmasters’ Conference. 
7s. 6d. net; 8s. post free. 

THE SCHOOLMASTERS' YEAR BOOK AND DIRECTORY. Post free, 20s. 

THE GIRLS' SCHOOL YEAR BOOK. Official Handbook of the Association of Headmistresses. 
6s. net; post free, 6s. 6d. 


"New Numbers in the Year Book Press Series of Unison and Part Songs. 


No. 155. There is a Song of the Olden Time ........ L. W. HALSE daswee 2 Part ey Price, O.N. & S.Fa 3d. 
„ 156. England. John o’ Gaunt's Verse.......... Sir C. H. H. PARRY.. Unison ........ X » 3d. 
„ 21457. Sunlight all Golden .............leeeeees. Dr. CHARLES Woop 4 Part (S.S.S.C.) ,„ T 4d. 
„ 158. Faster than Fairies! Faster than Witches! H.G. LEY ........ Unison ........ i 3 21d. 
, 159. There's a Clean Wind Blowing ............ HUG LEY" $554 Vs Unison ........ E " 3d. 
„ 31460. Where go the Boats ? ........ lees H. G. LEY 621.94 GPA. Geisen t uu 2: 21d. 
„ 161. The Flowering Manger .............. eee Dr. P. C. BucK .... 3 Part d. " a 3d. 
„ 162. The Summer Winds ............... eese DR. CHARLES Woop 2 Part ........ X " 3d. 
s» 163. Mano Dreamnis.ec cesi x wa xd t TES Dg. C. H. ELOYD- 5.4; 3 Part i S 2 3d. 
„ 164. The Filling of the Swamps .............. E. L. BAINTON...... 2 Part xe ges = ta 3d. 
, 165. O! Where do Fairies hide their Heads? .. E. L. BAINTON...... 3 Part: nans 5 " 3d. 
, 166. NoGSurrender!............ cece eee ences DR. CHARLES Woop 2 Part ........ 2; n 24d. 
„ 167. Together ....... Fras ata ate ed 9 cee gna rashes ives nen Dr. CHARLES Woop 2 Part ........ es is 21d. 
c. 168; Courage? Soutien cet RP E V Rp nibo) P dA DR. CHARLES Woop 2 Part ........ " * 21d. 
, 169. The Gold of the King’s Highway .......... E. L. BAINTON...... 3 Paàtf 22.593 a " 3d. 
* " a a 
New Numbers in the Year Book Press Series of Anthems and Church Music. 
No. A 13. Summer Ended ................ Dr. C. Woop .. 4 Part (written for a Preparatory School) Price, O.N.6d. 
, A15. Lead, Kindly Light ............ H. G. Ley .... 4 Part Hymn. A New Setting ........ " », od. 
„ A 16. Fight the Good Fight .......... HG. LEY 44 Pact ym Glossae) e ERE " » 2d. 
A 17. Lord God we worship Thee .... A. M. GOODHEART 4 Part Hymn .................. ween " » 2d. 


* Specimens Half Price. 
Full Catalogues of Music and School Plays on application. Approval Parcels sent. 


H. F. W. DEANE & SONS, The YEAR BOOK PRESS, Ltd., 31, Museum St., London, W.C.1 
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MEDICAL PRELIMINARY EXAMINATIONS. 
LEC s URE re 


UNIVERSITY EXAMINATION 
POSTAL INSTITUTION 


Mrs. ANNIE BESANT, provides courses in preparation tor Medical Preliminary Examinations, more 


particularly tor the Junior and Senior Examinations of the College of Preceptors. 


Full preparation in all subjects, 120 lessons, /6:; but the number oí lessons 
required varies according to thc student's knowledge at starting. Each lesson 


THE GUNS HALL, consists of very full lesson-notes, papers of questions, and answer-notes. 
Sole Lessees—Messrs. Chappell & Co., Ltd., Oral tuition, if preferred, private or in class, with or without residence. 
LANGHAM PLACE, j Prospectus and full particulars can be obtained írom the Principal. 
: Mr. E. S. WEYMOUTH, M.A. (Lond.), 
ON 17, Red Lion Square, London, W.C. 1. 
Wednesday, Oct. 29th, || -~ == =~ ——— —— 
At 8 p.m. (Doors open at 7.30), SECOND-HAND SCHOOL BOOKS. 


Please write for Catalogue to 


GEORGE OVER, 


EDUCATION FOR EDUCATIONAL BOOKSELLER, RUGBY. 
THE NEW ERA.| - — ern 


DALCROZE EURHYTHMICS : 


Tickets: 
R d 7 6 6 3 6 U d 1 /6 Classes to suit the convenience of Tcachers are held in the LONDON DISTRICT, 
eserve J- nreserv and in BATH, BINGLEY, BIRMINGHAM, BRIGHTON, BRISTOL, RIR: 
diio. aie fae SPENE KENHEAD, CAMBRIDGE, CHATHAM, EDINBURGH, GLASTONBURY. 
HARROGATE, KETTERING, LEEDS, LIVERPOOL, MANCHESTER, NEW- 


FROM CASTLE-ON-TYNE, NORTHAMPTON, OLDHAM, OXFORD, PORTSMOUTH, 
ADING, SHEFFIELD, STOCKPORT, T N, SOUTHEND- 
Capt. R. W. ENSOR, 11, Tavistock Square, W.C. 1. D ODE CUNDKIDGE WELLS RM YORE o HE} 
And at the Queen’s Hall. Details on application to— 


The DALCROZE SCHOOL OF EURHYTHMICS LTD. 
23, Store Street, London, W.C. 1. 


H. K. LEWIS & CO., LTD. Publishers & Booksellers: 


Close to Euston Square Station (Metropolitan Railway), Warren Street Station for all Tube Railways. 


Orders by Post or Telephone promptly attended to. 
Special attention to packing and forwarding of Books to all parts of the World. 


SCIENTIFIC ‘AND TECHNICAL CIRCULATING LAD BASLE 
ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION, TOWN OR COUNTRY, FROM ONE GUINEA, 


CATALOGUE OF THE LIBRARY, revised to December, 1917, with Classified Index of Authors and Subjects. 
500 pp. Demy 8vo. 12/6 net.; to Subscribers, 6/— net. Just Published. 


136, GOWER STREET, and 24, GOWER PLACE,. LONDON, W.C. 1. 


Telegrams : '' Publicavit, Eusroad, London." Telephone : Museum 1072. 


SAVE 50 per cent. OF YOUR TIME m ° 
by ordering your NEW BOOKS through Mr. John Davis, who can Lite Assurance or Pensions. 


always secure good second-hand copies of publications which are 
out of stock at the Publishers. 


EXTRACT FROM LETTER DATED OCTOBER, 1918 :—“ I furtl ler f 
you as I ain well pleased with your past efforts to « ee ae what I Readers of the Educational Times 
wanted, and with your invariable courtesy.” í 
MR. JOHN DAVIS (Successor to Mr. Thomas Laurie), who desire expert advice on matters 
13, PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, E.C. 4. of Insurance or Pensions (non- 
Government) should address their 
BOOKS On Educational, Scientific, Medical, Law, enquiries to— 
‘ Theological, and ALL other Subjects. 
—— Second Hand and New AI 
BOOKS SENT ON APPROVAL. Catalogues Free. INSURANCE,- PHE EDUCATION TIMES 
State Wants. Books Bought. Best Prices Given. c/o Deane & Sons, The Year Book Press, 


W. & G. FOYLE, Ltd., 121/5, Oharing Cross Rd, London, W.C. 2. 31. Museum Street. W.C. 1 
$ 9 e [LÀ e 
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MODERN corr. COLLEGE. 


Principal - - - Mr. A. McALISTER, B.A. (Cantab.), A.C.P. 
FULL COURSES. SINGLE SUBJECTS. 
MATRIC. RESPONSIONS. LANGUAGES. 

PREVIOUS. OXFORD & CAMB. ; MATHEMATICS. 

(JUNIOR & SENIOR). SCIENCE. 

COLLEGE OF PRECEPTORS. ENGLISH. 
A.C.P. L.C.P. CERTIFICATE. MUSIC. 


MUSIC. 


Director of Studies - - - J. G. COOPER, Eso., Mus. Doc. (Dunelm.), 
| F.R.C.O., L.R.A.M., A.R.C.M. 


| 
L. Mus. T.C.L. 
A.I.S.C. 

F.1.S.C. . 


FULL COURSES. SINGLE SUBJECTS. MEMORY COURSE. | SPECIAL COURSES. 
(Including Matric). 
Mus. Bac. | HARMONY. ORGANISTS. A.R.C.O. 
Mus. Doc. | COUNTERPOINT. PIANISTS. ESSAY. 
F.R.C.O. | COMPOSITION. SINGERS. ART OF 
L.R.A.M. FUGUE. TEACHING. 
A.R.C.M. ORCHESTRATION. 
A.Mus. T.C.L. | HISTORY. 


GUARANTEE COURSE.—Tuition until Successful. 


Please write fully: 209, Castle Boulevard, NOTTINGHAM. 
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Nota OU apentul | 


You have probably tried many 

Pens which have tried you. 

Why not end your trials and 
buy a “ Whytwarth " ? 


“ The pen with the disappearing nib” has none of the 
drawbacks that make you suspicious of ordinary 
fountain pens. Science and brain have in it pro- 
duced the perfect writing instrument. The ink 
cannot leak or evaporate, 1t 1s locked in the 
pen. The nib is a/ways wet and ready to 
write. The ink-barrel is easy to the 
hand, holds a lot of ink, and can be 
filled easily without a filler. 


twar 
mAN Unleakable 


“The Pen with the 
Disappearing Nib.” 


AF ENTIRELY 
BRITISH. 


Of all Stationers. 


JOHN WHYTWARTH LD., 
14, Ivy Lane, Paternoster Row, 
LONDON, E.C.4. | 
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THE GREAT GAS SAVER. 


qu£ ECONOMIC ONE-Rrye 


CAS COOKER with wor WAER 


Will positively 
REDUCE Your 
Gas Consump- 
tion apart from 
its enhanced. 
service. 
BAKES, BOILS, 
ROASTS, 
GRILLS, 

and TOASTS to 
PERFECTION, 
and supplies Hot 
Water for the 
Bath and other 
Domestic re- 
quirements sim- 
ultaneously, with 
a gas consump- 
» —— tion of 35 feet 

TET a NETT INI cur er hour = an 

" ULM da dessus il a pentane cost of 

2d 
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!j 
i 
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Demonstrations Daily. 
Full particulars on ap- 
plication to Dept. 41. 
LONDON WARMING & 
VENTILATING CO. LTD., 
20, Newman Street, 
Oxford St, London, W.1. 
Makers of the well-known 
“ Kookjoie " Range. 


AS USED BY THE 
COLLEGE OF PRECEPTORS. 
In strict accordance with the College requirements. Ruled both sides. 
Packed in Reams of 480 Sheets P» .. per Ream, 6s. 6d 
E" + 960 - eve "? " 13s. 
ANSWER BOOKS FOR EXAMINATIONS IN BOOK-KEEPING. 
Senior,3 Books 1/10 ; Junior,3 Books 1/10 ; Preliminary, 3 Books 1/10. 


Music Paper. 
(PosTAGE EXTRA.) REMITTANCES SHOULD ACCOMPANY ORDER, 


F. W. SHELBOURNE & Co., Wholesale & Retail Stationers, 
Telephone: Holborn 690. 63, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 1. 


THE ONLY MAGAZINE OF ITS KIND!!! 


"Énalisb ” 


For Readers, Writers, Teachers, and all Lovers of the Language, 


6d. Monthly. Post Free, 8d. Annually, 7/6. 
W. & G. FOYLE, LTD., 
121/125, Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 2. 


DRILL OR GYM SHOES. 
Plain Canvas, Stout Rubber Soles, in White or Brown, In sizes, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 3/11 
In Black only, best quality val "T zs T" TT bo» .. 4/6 
Black Canvas, Chrome Leather Soles, sewn for real hard wear, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 5/11 
MADDOCK & SON, 


"* Sports and Games Shoe Makers,'' 


272, FULHAM ROAD, LONDON, S.W. 10 
Please mention paper when writing. 


D.R.EVANS & CO. 


LIMITED, 


Food Produce Merchants, 


68/69, FARRINGDON STREET, 
LONDON, E.C. 4. 


SCHOOL FOOD SUPPLIES. 
>: UP-TO-DATE PRICES. :: 


PRESERVED MEATS. 


(READY TO SERVE). 


Ox Tongues 6 Ib. tins, Per lb. 3/10 
Ham and Tongue 6 Ib. ,, 2 1/9 
Corned Beef 6 Ib: ., " 1/9 
Pork Brawn BIB. 4; E" 1/8 


6 1b. 


Veal Brawn 


SARDINES. 
Fine Quality, 36 oz. tins ... Perdoz. 36/- 


SALMON. 


Finest Red, 1 Ib. tins . 19/- 


CEREALS. 
Oatmeal, all Cuts 


.. Percwt. 37/- 


Rolled Oats - 36 /- 
Rice, Unpolished 32 /- 
Sago, Finest aie TA - 63 /- 
Tapioca ib FUR Em A 65/- 
Semolina (Wheaten) 60 /- 


Jams and Marmalade, Table Syrup, Pickles, 
Sauces, Custard and Baking Powder, Dried 
Fruits, Canned Fruits, etc., etc. 


COMPLETE WEEKLY PRICE LIST 
Sent on Application. 
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HODDER & STOUGHTON ANNOUNCE 
THE NEW TEACHING SERIES 


THE NEW TEACHING SERIES IS ONE OF THE FIRST-FRUITS OF 

THE NEW RENAISSANCE, AND BREATHES THE INSPIRATION OF THE 

HOUR'S OCCASION. IT STRIVES TO BUILD UP THE NEW HUMANISM 

ON THE BASIS OF THE STUDENT'S IMMEDIATE ECONOMIC INTERESTS 
AND ENVIRONMENT 


Bo» mz SMH DOD nROOW 8 8 B UPMOOU AMS t"»0-HO»u'"d 


Mr. H. G. WELLS writes: 


“ The Series will be a very valuable 
addition to our educational resources. 
The scheme is an excellent one.” 


CHEMISTRY FROM THE INDUS- 
TRIAL STANDPOINT. 
By P. C. L. THORNE, B.A. 


Uses suitable descriptions of chemical 
operations on a large scale to illustrate 
general principles and the rough physics 
of applied chemistry, thus creating a 
school chemistry closely related to the 
practical applications of the science. 
With specially prepared diagrams, 

4/6 net. EARLY IN OCTOBER. 


THE FOUNDATIONS OF 
ENGINEERING. 
By W. H. Spikes, B.A. 


The mechanics and heat which constitute 
the general principles of the science of 
Engineering are treated with a rare 
simplicity. 
With many new diagrams. 

4/6 net. EARLY IN OCTOBER. 


THE NATURAL WEALTH OF 
BRITAIN. 
By S. J. Dury, B.A. 


Practical Field Geology, and the implica- 
tions of Geology in Mining and Industry, 
form the prelude to a detailed treatment 
of Industrial Geography. 
With about 100 illustrations. 

6/- net. NOVEMBER. 


Professor JOHN ADAMS: 


'" Your Series EXACTLY meets the needs 
of the Educational situation just 
developing.” 


APPLIED BOTANY. 
By G. S. M. Eris, B.A. 


The secrets of plant life, the influence 
of environment and of man, and the 
control by man of environment to the 
advantage of the plant—these are the 
substance of the volume. 
With many illustrations. 

4/6 nct. EARLY IN OCTOBER. 


CITIZENSHIP. 
By F. R. Worts, M.A. 


A search for the roots of Government, 
both Central and Local, necessarily results 
in a thorough examination of the problems 
involved in the rights and duties of 
citizenship. 

4,6 nct. EARLY IN OCTOBER. 


MATHEMATICS OF BUSINESS 
AND COMMERCE. 
By O. H. Cocks and E. P. GLOVER. 


An important feature is that instruction 
in book-keeping 1s implicit, the manipula- 
tion of figures being always applied to 
actual book-keeping problems as well as 
being of the most practical and serviceable 
character. 

With Answers. 


4/6 net. NOVEMBER. 


Write for detailed list of works in active preparation 


THE NEW TEACHING SERIES 


HODDER & STOUGHTON, 18, WARWICK SQ., E.C. 4 
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A REVIEW OF IDEAS AND METHODS. 
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CONTENTS. NOTES AND COMMENTS. 
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Notes and Comments ,.. 363 The British Association. 
Verse—Our Lady of Dreams .. 364 The Educational Science Section of the British Asso- 
The Influence of Rousseau on English Pen ner. .. 365 ciation was formed some few years ago. Since the 
The Drag on the Wheel .. 967 Association itself exists “for the Advancement of 
Self-Expression .. 368 Science " we might justly suppose that those of its 
The Child and his Day dream. .. 368 members who founded the new Section L were desirous 
Chronicle of Education . .. 363 of promoting the advance of educational science. 
Primary School Notes -. 370 After reading the reports of this year's proceedings at 
Supplement—The Uplands Association - 371 Bournemouth one is driven to doubt whether, in forming 
Education Abroad -- 975 the section, the Association as a body had any clear 
Association News -- 3/6 notion as to the meaning of the term “ educational 
Schools, Colleges, and Universities s 376 science.” For the most part the meetings seem to have 
cene c EM : Hes taken a form which is all too familiar at educational 
Nea Itane " ago conferences. There were many speeches and much airing 
Literaty Section: of opinion, all interesting, and in the view of the speakers 

Books and the Man _. ggg probably very important. But we should distinguish 

Reviews .. ga4 between opinions and knowledge. It is said that every 

Publications Received . 390 man has the right to his own opinion, and in the days 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


The November number of The Educational Times will be issued at 
the end of October. It will contain articles on Scholarships, on Training 
Colleges, and on the School Piano, With the December number there 
will be a special Art Supplement in the form of a print of an etching 
by Mr. Fred. Richards. Contributors and advertisers are asked to note 
that matter intended for publication should be sent in not later than the 
20th of the month. 


BUSINESS NOTICE. 
THE EDUCATIONAL TIMES is issued Monthly. 


Price Sixpence net. By post Eightpence. 


Subscription for one year, including postage, Seven Shillings. 
Subscription for three years, including postage, One Pound. 


Articles submitted should be sent with a stamped addressed 
envelope for return. They should not exceed 700, 1,400, or 
2,000 words in length, according to thc importance of the 
topic, and should be marked by freshness of view. 


Letters to the Editor and Books for Review should be 
addressed to— - 


THE EDITOR, THE EDUCATIONAL TIMES, 
3r, Museum Street, London, W.C. r. 


ADVERTISEMENT RATES: 


Whole Page . £5 5s. od. 


í One Quarter Page £I Ios. od. 
One Half Page .. £2 15s. od. 


One Eighth Page 17s. 6d. 


Per inch, narrow column .. 6s. od. 
Posts Vacant or Wanted 

(30 words or under) .. 2s. od.;Prepaid. 
Each additional 1o words.. 6d. 


Special arrangements for series and position pages. 


Advertisements should be addressed to— 


Mn. P. C. BARTLETT, 
27, Southampton Street, Strand, London, W.C.2. 


when D.O.R.À. was unknown the right was generally 
acknowledged and extended to the point of freedom 
not only to hold opinions but also to express them. 
The scientist, speaking as a scientist on any topic, is 
expected to do more than express opinions. We look 
to him for ideas, conclusions, and hypotheses, based, 
not merely on his general impression of things, but on 
careful investigation which he must be ready to describe 
and on ascertained facts which he must place before us 
in support of his views. 


The Science of Education. 

The greatest service which the British Association 
can perform for education is to extend the practice of 
conducting special enquirics. The report, published 


. some years ago, on the size of type used in school text- 


books has had excellent results. This year a report 
was presented on the free-place system in secondary 
schools. It was not unanimous nor was it in the strict 
sense the result of a scientific investigation. Apparently 
it was based on the opinions of schoolmasters and others, 
and in turn its conclusions were nothing more than 
opinions. More fruitful lines of enquiry should be sought, 
and the co-operation of the Psychological Section should 
be invited, since it is 1mpossible to build up any true 
science of education without an extended study of the 
mind and body of the child. It is possible to suggest 
points on which enlightenment is needed. For example, 
we ought to know more exactly than at present the func- 
tion of a teacher in a modern community. Is he 
engaged only to impart knowledge which the parent is too 
busy or too ignorant to impart, or is he, as some suggest, 
a blend of parent, instructor, doctor. and clergyman ? 
As to the knowledge he seeks to impart, is the old 
suggestion true, as repeated by one writer only last 
week, that the best way to learn how to write English 
prose is to practise writing Latin verse, or more generally 
that the best way of learning to do anything is to learn 
to do something else ? A vast field of research would be 
opened out by an attempt to discover precisely why we 
teach any given subject in the school course. 
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The Montessori Visit. 


It would be no less interesting than timely if our 
educational scientists would set themselves to find out 
whether a system or method of teaching, originally 
devised for backward or defective children in Italy, is 
applicable to normal children in England. Many 
people appear to think that it is, but nobody seems to 
know. Willing disciples are attending a course of 
lectures delivered by Dr. Montessori in London with the 
aid of an interpreter. The President of the Board of 
Education is to take the chair at a conplimentary dinner, 
for which tickets may be obtained for {1 5s. (with 
mineral waters) or £1 15s. (with wine). From these 
charges it would appear that the food at the banquet 
falls into the category of “ didactic material" such 
as the Montessori method demands. With the help 
of a skilful impresario the lectures are assured of success, 
but we cannot pretend any satisfaction in this coin- 
mercial result or in the prospect of the Montessori 
method becoming fashionable. Whatever may be its 
merits, and they are doubtless many, they should be 
placed freely at the disposal of teachers. Any attempt 
to devclop a new cult should be resisted by all who care 
for the good name of the teaching profession. The truth 
is that in education we can have no place for patent 
medicines, even if they are said to be worth a guinca 
a dose.. 


Salary Problems. 


The Standing Committee on Salaries is now fairly 
started under the leadership of Lord Burnham. From 
the record sent by- our Primary School Correspondent 
it is clear that its proceedings will be watched with a 
jealous eye by the teachers concerned, some of whom 
appear to feel very keenly the loss of their power to 
strike. It should be remembered, however, that this 
power has always depended on the Board’s willingness 
to maintain its prescribed standards of qualification 
for teachers. No strike of teachers can succeed if the 
Board is willing to replace qualified teachers by unquali- 
fied persons. Public opinion would probably withhold 
support from any such action on the Board's part unless 
feeling ran strongly against the teachers who were on 
strike, but in the last resort teachers can be replaced by 
amateurs. and their position is thus weaker than that 
of engineers or railwaymen. The Salarics Committee 
will find its task a difficult one and it is to be hoped that 
teachers will not render it more difficult by premature 
agitations. Probably it will be found necessary to 
take note of salaries paid to teachers working in evening 
schools. At Rochdale classes were suspended owing 
to a dispute as to salaries. In 1916 the payment to 
the teachers was 6s. for a lesson of two hours. In 1917 
it was increased to 7s, and in 1918 to 8s 6d. This 
year the teachers ask for 10s. 6d., and as they were 
unanimous a strike resulted and the evening schools 
could not be started. 


The Late Mr. George Sharples. 


The death of Mr. George Sharples, which occurred 
in Manchester on August 27th, involves a grievous loss 
to the teachers of the country. An ex-President of the 
National Union of Teachers, Mr. Sharples was untiring 
in his efforts to improve the status and conditions of 
school work. These efforts were in no way restricted 
to the interests of teachers in elementary schools, but 
were extended to the whole field of education, for 
Mr. Sharples was a zealous advocate of the unification 
of the teaching profession. He served on the first 
Registration Council throughout its existence, and with 
the formation of the present Council he was at once 
appointed as a representative of the National Union 
of Teachers, and on the Council he acted as Chairman 
of the Elementary School Teachers’ Group, establishing 
the most friendly understanding with his fellow-members 
and invariably secking to find common ground with 
those engaged in other forms of teaching work. He 
was a member of the Lancashire County Education Com- 
mittee, of the Whitley Council for Education in Man- 
chester, and of the Consultative Committee of the Board 
of Education. For thirty years he had been Headmaster 
of Waterloo Road School, Manchester, with 1,100 
pupils. Before taking this post he had been Headmaster 
of the Spring Grove School, Huddersfield, where one 
of his assistant masters was Mr. T. J. Macnamara, 
now Parliamentary Secretary to the Admiralty. In 
his early days Mr. Sharples was a notable athlete and 
acted as captain of the Bolton Wanderers Football Club. 
He maintained his interest in games and was one of the 
founders of the Manchester Schools Athletic Association. 


Bela Kun—Educationist. 


The now deposed despot of Hungary introduced some 
notable changes in the schools of Budapest. Under 
his rule fairy-tales became a regular part of the school 
curriculum, and “ fairy-tale afternoons " were arranged, 
with excursions into the country. These were provided 
not only for the ordinary schools, but also for children’s 
hospitals, orphanages, and convalescent homes. More 
remarkable still is the arrangement by which in the 
rates of State pay a village schoolmistress received one- 
third more in salary than a Cabinet Minister, including 
Bela Kun himself. 


OUR LADY OF DREAMS. 


O'er lunar craters is her shadow cast, 
Her still feet tread adown the silent night, 
Sweetest ! Her whisper thrills the listening grass 
And steeps Life's dusty limbs in waters of delight. 


Subtly she stealeth thro’ the unquiet carth, 
(Blind lovely mother of a sightless race 
Shipwrecked in space.) Sweet with her breath 
Linger the hearts where seeks she dwelling-place. 


And little seeds—strange buds and flowers of flame, 
Blown from her lips and fingers down the ways, 
Falling on prince or peasant wcave a chain, 
Binding his passioned moment unto her endless days. 
N. F. 
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THE INFLUENCE OF ROUSSEAU ON 
ENGLISH EDUCATION. 


THIRTY years ago, when books on educational theory 
appeared at rare intervals, students of education were 
nourished on Quick’s “ Educational Reformers.” We 
remember the series, Ratichius, Comenius, Locke, and 
so on, ending with Herbert Spencer. We unconsciously 
absorbed the idea that progress in education went by a 
series of spurts, each spurt prompted by a reformer. 
In the rough and tumble of our experience in schools, 
it must often have occurred to some of us to wonder 
where and how the influence of these great men could 
now be traced, and horrid doubt must have assailed 
us at times whether the “reforms” they advocated 
ever came to maturity. Professor Withers once re- 
marked that he feared, if the claims of Quick’s heroes to 
an immortality based on the permanent service they 
rendered to mankind were impartially but rigorously 
examined, some of the names of highest repute would 
disappear. Which, in fact, would survive? What is 
the permanent contribution of Locke ? Were Spencer’s 
criticisms instrumental in removing the abuses he 
condemns ? The growth and transmission of vital ideas 
in science is tolerably easy to follow ; but in education, 
can an idea so prevalent at the present day as “ freedom," 
for example, be really tracked back to Rousseau, or is 
it a fresh shoot arising in new conditions ? 


These and similar questions are suggested by reading 
a book published this year in Paris, by M. Jacques Pons, 
who through the tumult of the war, was permitted by 
the French Government peacefully to study and to 
prepare an educational thesis. The book is“ L'education 
en Angleterre entre 1750 et 1800." It is described in a 
sub-title as an “aperçu sur l'influence pédagogique de 
J. J. Rousseau en Angleterre." 


At first sight the period from 1750-1800 would not 
scem to be a promising field of investigation for some- 
one in search of evidence of educational progress, 
whether in thought or in action. The universities and 
public schools were almost at the lowest point in their 
history, and they were little better at the end of the 
period than at the beginning. The children of the 
middle classes went to private academies, concerning 
which literature at any rate has little to say that is good. 
The old grammar schools, save here and there, were in 
decay. The children of the ''labouring classes," if 
they were educated at all, were taught in charity schools 
or dame schools. Dr. Johnson would appear to express 
what is called the robust common sense of his day 
when he said: ‘ I hate by-roads in education. Educa- 
tion is as well known, and has long been as well known, 
as ever it can be." 


The Doctor himself, in his reference to by-roads, is 
an indirect witness to the fact that some people were 
ready to desert the old main thoroughfares. M. Pons 
in his book reveals the fact that the movement was 
much greater and even much more consonant with later 
ideas than the average reader of educational literature 
would suppose. He does not set out and prove that 
prophets arose in his period whose message has been 
neglected by succeeding generations; but he shows 
with great clearness that there existed an extraordinary 
activity of educational thought, translated in some 


directions into action. The excellent bibliography 
appended to the book, which is a list of books published 
principally between 1750 and 1800, is in itself a piece 
of striking evidence that people were genuinely interested 
in the way in which children should be brought up. 

The aim of the author is to trace the spread of educa - 
tional ideas through the numerous books, papers, 
reviews, and tracts, to describe the controversies that 
arose, and to illustrate by examples the attempts, 
usually interesting, often bizarre, to carry out the 
new ideas into practice. As the sub-title indicates, it 
is the influence of Rousseau that he wishes especially 
toexplore. M. Pons is no blind worshipper of Rousseau, 
eager to see everywhere indications of his power. On 
the^contrary, he gives the fullest value to those less 
palpable but more powerful influences vaguely to be 
called social. With great sobriety of judgment he points 
out that the writings of Rousscau constitute only one 
of the factors which favoured educational! unrest, and 
he specially singles out the religious movement out of 
which Methodism arose and the growth of sentimentalism 
as forces disturbing the calm surface of XVIII century 
self-complacency, and gives due weight to the economic 
revolution and the infiltration of “idées égalitaires ” 
in fomenting the disturbance. But it was Rousseau 
who in this sphere, as in a wider one, “ set the world 
aflame.” 

The same intellectual intercourse between England 
and France which contributed so much to spread English 
ideas of political liberty in France during the earlier 
part of the XVIII century brought Rousseau’s Emile 
at once into public notice in England. It was eagerly 
welcomed and warmly attacked. As M. Pons says, 
“ c'était un livre qui, dans un siècle frivole, adorateur 
des sciences exactes et de l'esprit, proclamait le retour 
à la nature, le droit de l'enfant au bonheur, la suprématie 
du coeur et des sentiments sur les froides sciences. 
Au-dessus de tout, la liberté . . . . était réclamée pour 
lenfant." The very fact that Rousseau's doctrine had 
so many faces and was not a logical system prevented 
the formation of a school of thought. Enthusiasts 
siezed upon one or other of the aspects in which the 
message was presented. Some were little more than 
sentimentalists, others were prompted, like the Edge- 
worths, to throw off the domination of words and to 
make a genuine step forward in teaching the child to 
study things. Others interpreted a return to nature 
too freely, and in the writings of some one can see 
foreshadowed some of the extreme claims for the 
freedom of the child which are heard to-day. But 
there grew out of it all no organised body of thought, 
however mistaken. Out of the number of wniters, 
some of educational eminence, like the Edgeworths 
and Thomas Day, whose views and proposals are 
succinctly and clearly described by M. Pons, very few 
have left any permanent impression, and in their own 
day very few had even personal followers. The whole of 
the discussion is a welter of personal opinions, sometimes 
sensible, sometimes extreme, which did not really pene- 
trate into the greater world of thought. To tell the plain 
truth, even in spite of their occasional eccentricities, 
they are for the most part dull, and we may be grateful 
to M. Pons for so skilfully giving us all we need or care 
to know about them. The Edgeworths stand out 
among the rest as exceptions, and there is an attractive 
Welshman—David Williams. 
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As the writings of these eager reformers were miscel- 
laneous and partial, so were the experiments in carrying 
out Rousseau’s ideas. The schools, so far as the evidence 
goes, were hardly touched at all. It was the private 
pupil who was brought up on one or other of the new 
plans, the boys and girls in well-to-do houses, deliberately 
kept from the public schools, because one of the contro- 
versies of the period ranged round them. Soa successful 
experiment ended with itself, and the sad truth is that 
few of the enthusiasts were so sure of their ground as 
to persevere through the whole of a child’s life. As in 
so many instances, the child upon whom the experiment 
was tried does not often perpetuate it when he comes 
to have a family of his own. 

A historian of past education is always at a disadvan- 
tage.because he cannot personally visit the schools to 
see how far ideas which are accepted in current discussion 
are being realised in practice. There is curiously little 
evidence of the actual day to day procedure in schools 
of any past generation, and even nowadays descriptions 
of school life are often ex-parte. So M. Pons, who is 
fully aware that educational controversies may take 
place in the clouds without a ripple in the sea beneath, 
falls back on school books to show how the influence 
of Rousseau worked out in practice. Two long and 
diverting chapters are devoted to the “ livres scolaires "' 
and to “la littérature enfantine.” The actual reading 
books, “ les manuels de l'écolier," do certainly improve, 
and books written for children were a discovery of the 
XVIII century. On the credit side both types of 
literature can claim that they are simpler than their 
predecessors, more " amusing " in the XVIII century 
sense of the term, and that they concern themselves 
with events and objects which are likely to attract 
children and are not limited to the dreary side of the 
Scriptures. A more sophisticated race would find them 
insipid, no doubt, but they marked a great step in ad- 
vance. Yet there is a heavy count against them, 
especially towards the end of the century. They 
became intolerably “ moral." As M. Pons pessimistic- 
ally remarks: “le conte moral et scientifique est la 
forme grossiére sous laquelle les idées pédagogiques de 
l'école nouvelle atteignérent l'enfant ct le public. 
Etudier le.coeur et l'esprit de l'éléve, faire de l'éducation 
une science expérimentale, ces principes fondamentaux 
de l'école de Rousseau ne furent que rarement suivis 
par les auteurs des contes moraux. . . . Cette ignorance 
des aptitudes et des pouvoirs de l'enfance conduit les 
écrivains à présenter toutes sortes de connaissances, 
le conte moral devient unc petite encyclopédie." It 
was this kind of book, issued in the name of the new 
education, which provoked the criticism of Wordsworth, 
Lamb, and Coleridge, and which together with the 
“ zèle intempestif des maladroits partisans " in other 
directions brought the teaching of Rousseau into bad 
repute. 

There were other reasons also. The wave of religious 
and humanitarian feeling which did so much for slavery, 
for prisons, and for Christian Missions, did not really 
cover education. For very few contemplated the real 
education of the mass of the people. The public schools 
were too securely entrenched in the classical traditions 
to be moved. The children of the middle classes were 
not taught in a well-defined type of school, with a clear 
aim; the "academy " copied the public school in a 
fcebler way, and usually with inferior men as tcachers. 


Even some of the most enlightened philanthropists 
doubted whether the children of the poor should be 
instructed at all beyond the stage of spelling painfully 
through the Bible. The good people who argued over 
the end of education and who wrote children's books 
had in view the home-bred child of the comfortable 
and respectable classes, and when the influence of 
Rousseau and his followers was spent in that sphere, 
it was spent entirely. One has only to consider what 
kind of teaching was offered to the children of the 
labouring classes in the British and National schools, 
instituted early in the new century with a flourish of 
distinguished patronage, to realise how small a distance 
the reforms advocated by Rousseau and his followers 
had really penetrated. When Pestalozzi was presented 
with an account of the Lancasterian system, he replied 
that he could make little use of it, as he had in view 
education and not instruction merely. He placed his 
finger accurately on the weakness of the English attitude 
towards education. ,The crusade of Rousseau began 
with a desire to educate ; but in England it ended with 
instruction. 

The question suggested at the beginning is not 
answered. Was Rousseau an “ educational reformer ” to 
whom we owe permanent elements in our own education ? 
So far as the XVIII century and a large part of the 
XIX, probably not. And yet, once he had preached 
the return to nature and claimed some sort of freedom 
for the child, once he had drawn attention in fiery words 
to the necessity of thinking what a child is before you 
try to train him, thc ideas do not evaporate and disappear. 
They are always behind men's thoughts, and they per- 
sist, to spring to life in disciples of a later age, when 
social conditions offer a more congenial atmosphere. 
Doubtless we owe more to Rousseau now than we should 
be willing to allow. 

. We hope M. Pons will continue his study of English 
education. The sterile years that follow his period 
will not afford him much satisfaction, but he could render 
a real service to the history of education by tracing 
the slow penetration of the ideas of Pestalozzi and of 
Frocbel. They came in more quietly and with less 
attention from reviews and from the writers of books ; 
but they had a larger field, that of popular education, 
in which to spread. No one, we think, has explored 
this particular piece of history. If M. Pons could do it, 
he would be more fortunate in his chosen period because 
he could see with his own eyes how much or how little 
of the influence of these two reformers can be observed 
in the schools of to-day. 


“ A Challenge." 


Of the many interesting careers cut short by the war, that of 
Lieut.-Col. John Hay Maitland Hardyman, stands out as one 
of the most remarkable. He was born in Bath in 1894, went 
to Fettes College, and subsequently took his Arts course at 
Edinburgh University. He enlisted in the 4th Somerset Light 
Infantry in 1914. He coupled a brilliant military career with a 
keen interest in political affairs, and by 1918 he was not only 
the youngest Lieut-Colonel in the Army but had been elected 
to the Council of the Union of Democratic Control. By that 
time he had already been awarded the Military Cross, to which 
the D.S.O. was subsequently added. He was killed in action 
in August, 1918, just before the close of the war. A volume of 
his poems, with a brief biographical foreword, is to be published 
almost immediately by Messrs. George Allen and Unwin, Ltd., 
under the title A CHALLENGE. 
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THE DRAG ON THE WHEEL. 
Bv C. W. P. ROGERS. 


Ir would be interesting, and probably amusing, to study 
the. replies if this question were circularized among the 
teaching profession : ‘‘ What do you consider to be the 
greatest hindrance to the cause of Secondary Education 
in this country ? " Undoubtedly local authorities 
would be very roughly handled. Probably headmasters, 
too, would not escape. Conditions of service, inadequate 
salaries, public apathy, diversity and multiplicity 
of examinations: all these would gain their share of 
voters. But I wonder how many would mention the 
low educational level of the mass of the profession. 
Not academic, be it noted, but educational. 


Most of us may have had more than enough of “ The 
Loom of Youth." Yet there is one passage that is 
worth quoting here. “There they were, the teachers 
of youth, most of whom had never at any time pene- 
trated to the heart of anything. They were automata— 
machines for repeating the same old platitudes.” We 
all know them, with no spark of fire, no scrapping of 
ancient shibboleths, no spiritual revival, no looking 
at life from a new angle, more and more myopic with 
the passing of time. With the same books, the same 
syllabus, the same lessons, the same comments, the 
same jokes, the same aloofness from the vivid boyish 
life growing more restive day bv day, their class-rooms 
are veritable valleys of dry bones upon which the breath 
of life never blows. 


No Education Committees, no Boards of Governors, 
no inadequacy of reward, could stay the flow of vital 
energy if schoolmasters were all they should be. That 
they are not is not necessarily their fault. It is that 
they are not equipped by Nature for the work. 


It will, of course, be contended (and to some extent 
legitimately) that the conditions make the men, and 
that while the conditions are bad you cannot expect 
a good class of men to carry on the work. ‘ Make the 
former satisfactory," it is said, “ and you will get the 
right kind of men." That is all very well, and if those 
who agitate for large salaries and pensions and the rest 
would admit the logical implication involved in this 
statement, it would be culpable on the part of the 
authorities to hesitate for a single moment. The 
retort is this, as I see it: ‘ You want to raise the 
status of the profession by highly increased salaries and 
sounder conditions of service. But a vast number of 
you aren't worth anything like what you suggest. Yet 
we too are anxious to improve the status. Now we 
recognise the vicious circle in which we are involved. 
Seeing, then, that we aie in fundamental agrecment 
with you, may we take it that you will consent to our 
retaining only those who are worth the moncy and 
filling the many vacant places this will create with the 
better men who will be attracted ? ” 


Unfortunately, I cannot believe that the movers 
and supporters of these agitations would consent for 
a moment. For, as a matter of fact, these movements 
are not in reality designed with the object of casting 
off the dead-weight which cumbers the educational 
profession. Let it be understood that I do not refer to 
those high-minded educationists who have laboured 
for the establishment of the Teachers Registration 


Council. It would not be unfair, I think, to say that 
in the majority of cases where the argument as to 
attracting better men is used the speaker does not 
greatly mind whether that happens or not. It may be 
an accidental consequence: but it is not his, basic 
idea. No! the purpose—I speak quite generally— is 
to provide for those who are already in the profession, 
to furnish good means of support to all, simply because 
they happen to be schoolmasters, and not because of 
their intrinsic worth. It is a curious inversion: to 
pav for the office and not for the man who fills it. 
Think of every secondary schoolmaster rising auto- 
matically to £600 per annum (plus a pension), which 
is one of the schemes seriouslv proposed. That he 
ought to be worth it I quite agree. That anyone who 
fills the position as it should be filled is worth it is 
certain. That there are many who are worth it is 
undoubted. That, given a clear field, the positions 
could all be filled by men worth it is possible. But 
to suggest that every schoolmaster 7s worth it is ridicu- 
lous. The good suffer for the bad. But why should the 
bad be rewarded beyond their deserts because they 
ought to be good ? 


We are, indeed. in great danger lest those outside our 
body should think of us simply as a huge Trade Union 
whose sole purpose is to gain what we can and give 
as little as we need. For another thing that astonishes 
me so much about the average assistant master is that 
he seems so anxious to limit his hours of labour. Very 
ordinary, you say. Quite so. But I think that school- 
masters should not be ordinary men. For my part, 
there are few things I deplore more than the officially 
sanctioned proposal that no master should do more than 
18 hours school work in a week. I have heard it main- 
tained that that is as much as a man ought to do. 
Frankly, I think such a suggestion verges on the im- 
pudent. And when the speaker went on (amid approval, 
if you please) to say that no man could do more than 
that and retain bis efficiency, I feIt positively insulted. 


` If ever I stagger back from my work and sink exhausted 


on to my couch because I have had to put in more 
than three hours during the day, I shall know that my 
pension is long overdue. 


I have further heard it seriously urged that only 
with this weekly output will it be possible for school- 
masters to take their proper place and to do their proper 
share in the conduct of public and local affairs. Fancy 
telling a prominent business man, who in addition to 
controlling his private concerns has his duties as Town 
or County Councillor, Alderman, or Magistrate, his 
Watch Committees, his Education Committees, and 
a host of other public functions, that we simply long 
to take a part in the affairs of the town, but that he 
will realise how impossible it is when he understands 
that we have to work more than three hours a day ! 


No! It will not do. Not in these ways shall we 
gain the esteem and confidence of the public. There 
are others, which at another time it may be worth our 
while to consider. That unconditional respect is far 
from being won, and we who are inside may see more 
clearly than those without the causes which will make 
it long in the winning. Onlookers may see more of the 
game, but we who are in the thick of it may realise more 
surely who is shirking, who is letting the side down, 
and who is sinking himself and going “all out.” 
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SELF - EXPRESSION. 


By ELSIE A. FIELDER. 


SELF-EXPRESSION is essential to happiness and health. 
We experience great satisfaction in delivering a lecture 
or writing a thought which has become part of us. All 
creative work gives real joy to the worker. In contrast, 
witness the peevishness of men and women who have 
to do a daily grind at some uncongenial occupation and 
whose leisure is so short that they cannot be expected 
to employ it really well—for indeed some small amount 
of our store of energy must be held in reserve for our 
leisure hours. Generally speaking, it is in our so-called 
leisure time that we do the work which is to leave our 
individual mark on the world's big face. 


Consider the case of the bank clerk. His hobby may 
be painting, writing, gardening : in one of these he finds 
great joy. He cannot earn his living by it, he may feel, 
but he uses his leisure in its service. 


There are, of course, men and women who live out 
through their work, many professional people and so 
forth, but these are in the minority. They are lucky 
individuals. They should be, and often are, happy folk 
and delightful to know. 


Most thinking people have agreed lately that our 
British “ workpeople " must have longer leisure. On 
the level with the spread of the eight hours day system 
we hear of schemes for many more adult evening 
classes, technical and otherwise. We rather fear these 
people may use their leisure in undesirable ways. 
Besides, some of them, we know, are themselves eager 
for “ further education." The Workers’ Educational 
Association is doing excellent work here in England. 
It brings together all adults who are willing to study, 
and, in order to help those whose early education has 
been scanty, the secretaries, or sometimes the members, 


by voting, arrange. to have classes for arithmetic, com- ` 


position, geography, as well as study circles and lectures 
dealing with subjects interesting to more cultured 
people—e.g., Economic History. Why do we almost 
rush to give these opportunities for culture? Is it not 
because we know that so few of our workers have hobbies, 
so few know how to express themselves? We are 
beginning to remember they have got selves. So we do 
our best. We have technical classes, lectures, clubs. 


In my teaching life, however, I come across critics— 
many of them parents—who ask : “ Why so many hours 
on your time tables for drawing, painting, modelling, 
woodwork, and the like—all that you teachers call 
‘self-expression ' work ? ” Well, I have answered the 
query, though perhaps rather scantily. I will just 
add that the health of the individual is dependent upon 
the happiness that comes from self-expression, though the 
immediate effects of expressing one's self may bc 
tiring. 


Our aim as educators is that development may be 
harmonious. Looking around, we find a multitude of 
examples of the opposite thing— poor, half-suppressed 
individualities: There is no need to push my point 
farther. You see I, too, have “ got something off my 
chest," and I feel sublimely happy. 


THE CHILD AND HIS DAYDREAM. 
Bv G.H.G. 


PoPULAR opinion and the schoolmaster's own imagina- 
tion fondly regard him as the “ guide of youth." But 
long before the majority of pupils reach him they have 
already found a guide upon which they rely, in great 
measure unknown to themselves, much more than they 
can ever do upon the schoolmaster. 

This guide is the matter of the daydream. 

The child discovers, so soon as he is able to notice 
things at all and to think so far as his limited powers 
allow him, that he is a member of a little world, com- 
posed of beings entirely superior to himself; of people 
who are greater in point of size, and in their ability to 
do things that he is as yet unable to do. He finds, too, 
that this world is on the whole very complaisant, and 
that its members are ready to serve him in various 
ways. They will carry him when he is tired or unable 
to walk, they will assist him and play with him, feed 
him, and in many other ways will permit his wishes to 
dominate them. Their complaisance is, however, 
variable: and the child discovers that he has at his 
command various means of compelling their attention, 
of diverting their interest from their own recreation or 
business and concentrating it upon himself. 

These things are true cf the normal child, and even 
more markedly true in the case of the child who suffers 
from some congenital organic or mental defect. In 
either case it is certain that at an early age the child 
has arrived at an estimate of this world, and of the 
means by which he may secure from it the gratification 
of his many wishes. Further, he has also formulated 
the nature of the role he desires to play in such a world. 

It need hardly be said, in the case of a being utterly 
selfish and egotistic, as the child invariably is, that the 
role is that of principal, of leader, of king. The other 
persons are conceived as existing entirely for his service. 

Adler believes that this definite formulation of role 
and means to domination is accomplished completely 
before the child has attained three years of age. If 
this be true, and the evidence in favour is very great and 
convincing, it means that long before the pupil comes 
to the schoolmaster for “guidance,” his mind is made up 
as to his own relations in the world in which he is to 
live; that he has already an habitual outlook. To 
“cure " him of it will not be an easy task, since it is 
not generally recognised as existing ; to imprint another 
building of ethical sort upon it is hardly wise or satis- 
factory, since such construction generally proceeds in 
ignorance, wilful or unconscious, of the foundations 
upon which the superstructure is to stand, or over 
which it will collapse. 

This early formulation of the child's means to domin- 
ation finds its expression in the daydream. You may, 
in the class-room, see children dreaming before your 
eyes. It is not always because your lesson does not 
interest—it is often because it interests so much. 
Some chance word, some vivid bit of your teaching that 
the child has visualised, has called up an association, an 
integral part of the habitual daydream, and its thoughts 
have wandered away along the easy customary road. 

50 much is common knowledge. Every writer about 
children has recognised that they sit in school and think 
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of the fields, of the river, of the seaside, of the many 
things alien to the business in hand. But comparatively 
few have realised that the subject of the daydream is 


not so much the river as the child himself in or by the 


river, amongst his companions, fulfilling the role that 
he has marked out as definitely his own ; excelling as he 
conceives he should excel. 

It is not very easy to discover the exact nature of 
these individual dreams. Their possessors guard them 
carefully, as Samson the secret of his strength. It is 
however possible sometimes to obtain a child's confi- 
dence in this respect. A flood of illumination is thrown 
upon his character ; and many things, formerly obscure 
or hidden, stand out in clear detail and in proper rclation. 

There comes into mind, as illustration, the case of 
a boy, who has now left school and who will shortly 
be proceeding to the University to study engineering. 
He has been with the army about a year. He was, 
as an infant, small and delicate. 

His daydream has always pictured himself as an 
engineer, or as an authority on natural history. Not 
an engineer who drives engines, but as one who knows 
all about them, and who can put things right when 
other people fail, or whom other people must consult 
when their own information is inadequate. As a 
naturalist he wished to stand to other people as his 
father stood to him, possessing an enormous store of 
knowledge which enabled bim to impress others. The 
fact that the father is an engineer and an enthusiastic 
amateur naturalist has naturally influenced the choice 
of role, but that, out of all possible relations between 
himself and his world, this boy should have chosen the 
particular relation of indispensable adviser, consultant, 
and director, is significant ; arising out of his estimate 
of his small stature and his weakness, and as compensa- 
ting to both. 

Recently he dreamed that he was back at the station 
in England where he served with the army. Something 
had gone wrong with the electrical plant. After every- 
body had tried and failed, he was sent for ; and under 
the eyes of the other men of his company, he succeeded 
very quickly. He experienced very great pleasure, 
following on his success. 

There were other elements in the dream, significant 
for the dreamer. but irrelevant to the purpose of this 
paper. What is important is the persistence of the 
infantile role, which has remained unaltered by all the 
influences since brought to bear. 

It is not sugested that the child's daydream represents 
something undesirable ; something that the educator 
should aim at repressing. It is something, on the 
other hand, of whose nature and existence we should be 
aware, and which we should use as much as possible to 
secure and further his work. In the example cited, 
great ethical possibilities present themselves so soon 
as the exact nature of the dominating wish is under- 
stood. The role is commendable, and the educator 
can do much by stimulating the boy towards its ac- 
complishment, assuring him, however, that it can only 
be sustained by one worthy of it. There appears to be 
no stimulus at once so effective in securing sustained 
interest and continued endeavours in and for lofty achieve- 
ment as the appeal to an abiding individual ideal, such 
as the daydream expresses. And the educator who 
ignores it or tries to overthrow it is indeed '' kicking 
against the pricks." 


CHRONICLE OF EDUCATION. 


I Sept.—Publication of Minimum Scale of Salaries by 
the Scottish Education Department. 


9 Sept.—Meeting of the British Association at Bourne- 
mouth. Sir Napier Shaw, President of the Educa- 
tional Science Section, delivered an address on 
“Educational Ideas and the Ancient Universities.” 
Mr. Douglas Berridge submitted a report on the 
effects of the ''free-place " system on secondary 
education. | 
Paper by Sir Arthur Quiller Couch on the '' Teaching 
of English," read by the Recorder of the Section. 


I2 Sept.—First meeting of the Standing Joint Committee 
on Salaries, at 10-30, at the offices of the Board of 
Education, Viscount Burnham in the chair. Mr. 
F. J. Leslie and Sir James Yoxall were appointed 
joint hon. secretaries of the committee. 

Discussion on procedure. 


16 Sept.—Annual Meeting of the Library Association of 
Great Britain at Southport. Welcome by the 
Mayor. 

Address by the President, Mr. G. F. Barwick. 


I6, 17, 18 Sept.— James Watts Centenary Celebrations at 
Birmingham. The Lord Mayor presided over a 
meeting at which Professor F. W. Burstall gave an 
address dealing with the rise of engincering 
manufacture. 


COMING EVENTS. 


2 Oct.—Inaugural meeting of Evening Geography School 
at University College, London, at 5. 


7 Oct.—Commencement of the Gresham Lectures at 
Gresham College, Basinghall Street, at 6. 


I4 Oct.—Visit of Mr. Lloyd George to Sheffield. "The 
Prime Minister will receive an honorary degree from 
Sheffield University. 


17 Oct.—Meeting in London of the National Council for 
Domestic Studies. 


Some Appointments. 


Miss Hilda Richardson, Staff Lecturer at the Royal 
Holloway College, to be Classical Lecturer at the Newnham 
College. 

Mr. T. Stuart, M.A., D.Sc., Professor in Mathematics at 
Hong-Kong, to be Lecturer in Mathematics at Lough- 
borough Technical College. 

Dr. E. A. Baker, to be Director of the School of Librarian- 
ship at University College, London. 

Mr. G. A. Tavlor, Chief Inspector under the Board of 
Hducation for Nottinghamshire, to be Chief Inspector for 
Kent. 

Mr. W. W. Mayne, M.A., B.Sc., to be Organiser of Higher 
Education under the Chesterfield Education Committee. 

Mr. S. E. Peach, Master of Commerce, Director of 
Further Education at Cheltenham, to be Director of 
Education at Accrington. 

Mr. E. Stokes, Agricultural Organiser for the Notts 
County Council, to be Principal of the Agricultural College 
at Kirton. 

Mr. T. C. Martin, Science Master at the Lower School, 
Harrow, to be Headmaster of Richmond School, Yorkshire. 

Mr. D. McKay-Ohm, M.A., to be Headmaster of the 
Grammar School, Colyton, Devon. 

Captain J. Brown, M.B.E., M.C., M.A., B.Sc., Mr. F. A. 
Hedgcock, M.A., D.Litt., Mr. J. M. Jagger, M.A., D.Litt., 
and Miss R. R. Reid, M.A., D.Litt., have been appointed 
District Inspectors under the London County Council. 
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PRIMARY SCHOOL NOTES. 


(BY OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT.) 


At the moment of writing the attention of every primary 
school teacher in the country is fixed on the work of the 
Standing Joint Committee on Salaries. The preliminary 
meetings of Local Authority and N.U.T. representatives 
held on 25th July and r2th August were not meetings of 
the Committee now sitting. On the 25th July the position 
was explored by a conference of the N.U.T. Executive and 
L.E.A. representatives, and a Constituent Committee of 
twenty was appointed to consider and agree upon the work 
of the Standing Joint Committee. On 12th August the 
Constituent Committee met and did the work for which it 
was formed. It drew up the constitution of the Standing 
Joint Committee, fixed the number of representatives at 
twentv-two on each side, asked the Board of Education to 
appoint a Chairman from the outside and decided the 
Committee should hold its first meeting on r2th September. 
The first meeting was duly held on that date at the Board 
of Education, Whitehall, under the Chairmanship of Lord 
Burnham. 


The appointment of Lord Burnham as Chairman is a 
happv one. He has had much experience in committee 
work, is known to be in full sympathv with the hopes and 
aspirations of educationists, has the happy knack of creating 
an atmosphere of swect reasonableness, and is a business 
man to the tips of his fingers. Under his chairmanship there 
will be no delay in getting on with the work. The pro- 
ceedings of the Committee are, verv wisely, not to be 
conducted in public, but a short account of its first meeting 
has been issued to the press. Of course the national 
minimum scale when formulated will have to be ratitied by 
the bodies represented on the Committee, and it is hoped it 
will be of such a character as to mark the beginning of a 
new era in the history of primary school teachers. 


As I expected, there is much misunderstanding abroad 
in respect of the functions of the Committee, and the 
effect of the conditions already agreed to by the Executive 
of the N.U.T. on the progress of the salary campaign. It 
is true both have been published and should be well known. 
I am afraid though, they have not been fullv studied. 
Already the Executive of the Union have been bombarded 
with resolutions giving advice and insisting on the imposi- 
tion of impossible conditions. The York Association has 
been particularly active. Its members have sent round the 
fiery cross in the form of a circular printed in red calling 
upon all associations to follow its lead and “ register an 
emphatic protest at the action of the N.U.T. representa- 
tives.” Several associations have already fallen into 
line. Their “emphatic protests" are duly considered. 
Other associations have demanded a special conference. 
The Hartlepools Association say, '' We consider the action 
of the Executive in surrendering—even for a short period — 
their most effective weapon,” i.e., the strike weapon, '' is 
quite unjustifiable." The Liverpool and District Associa- 
tion say '' Inasmuch as the decision of the Referendum on 
Equal Pay overrides the opinion of the vast majority of 
men teachers the Standing Joint Committee on 
Salaries should not be bound by the decision of the Reteren- 
dum." Walsall teachers say no scale inferior to the Rhondda 
scale '' will be tolerated." The Women's Association 
object to the composition of the Committee and the Men's 
Associations breathe out threats of secession from the Union 
should equal pay appear in the scale. Altogether there 
was much to be considered by the Executive on 6th Sept- 
ember, but despite all the leaders very wiscly decided to 
lead. They ratified the functions and conditions in their 
entirety as published. There is only one piece of advice 
the Executive may be considered likely to act on, and that 
is the advice to submit the scale, when formed, to a confer- 
ence of the Union for ratification. If an executive body 


is not ready to act when speedy action is necessary it had 
better resign. The associations must remember they have 
not the full knowledge possessed at headquarters, nor have 
they the experience of the Executive in conducting nego- 
tiations. The names of the teachers' representatives should 
inspire confidence even in those who elected them to the 
Executive. I am quite sure they are not regarded as novices 
by the representatives of the authorities. They are as per- 
sonally interested in securing a good scale as other teachers. 
They are good fighters. They deserve from all that con- 
fidence and support which despite the action of a few thev 
are actually receiving from the vast majority of the teachers. 


The representatives are Miss Conway, Miss Wood, Miss 
Dunn, Miss Philips, and Miss Scorrer, Messrs. Bentliff, 
Coward, Chubb, Crook, Dogherty, Folland, Flavell, Jones, 
Lumbv, Powell, Sainsbury, Sherrington, Wilkinson, Wing, 
and Sir James Yoxall, Captain Goldstone, and Mr. A. A. 
Thomas. 


It is useless to prophesy as to the kind of scale which 
will result from the Committee’s work. One thing, however, 
must be clearly remembered. The scale on which the Com- 
mittee is engaged now is not a national standard scale to 
be established in every area but a national minimum scale 
below which no education authority in the country shall 
pay its teachers—a verv different proposition. Mr. Fisher 
is anxious that something shall be done for the worst paid 
teachers. It is safe to say the Standing Joint Committee 
will endeavour to satisfy both him and the teachers. To 
do so it will be necessary the Committee should have regard 
to two factors which must operate in the construction of 
the scale if the barest justice 1s to be done. The scale must 
meet the demand for a better status for the teacher as 
teacher and must also meet the present economic position 
of the teacher as a citizen. 


The scale when published must inevitably convey to both 
men and women the opinion of the Committee on the burn- 
ing question of '" Equal Pay." Enthusiastic supporters 
of " Equal Pay " should not lose sight of the factors 
working against them. They are these. (1) The supply 
of men teachers is a source of grave anxiety to all who 
believe that boys should be taught by men, (2) Men and 
women teachers are not in competition for the same post. 
(3) Custom has established man as the greater spender, 
(4) The law compels the man to support his wife and 
children, (5) The cost of raising women teacbers' salaries 
to the level ef the men's would mean a big increase in the 
local rates, with no consequent stimulus to the supplv of 
men tcachers, but the great need is for men, (0) Equal pav 
for men and women teachers would mean that women 
teachers would enjov a better social status than men 
teachers. I think, therefore, it is safe to say the national 
minimum scale will not embody the principle of equal pay. 
Unless, however, the teacher representatives are entirely 
unequal to the task they have undertaken, the scale, i.e., the 
agreed scale, wil be the means of improving the economic 
position of seventy-five per cent. of the primary school 
teachers of this country. The meetings of the Standing 
Joint Committee mark the beginning of a new era in respect 
of teachers’ salaries. It is true the Committee is not a 
departmental committee. Its decisions are not the decisions 
of the Board of Education. They will not be issued over 
the name of Sir Amherst Selby-Bigge. It must be remem- 
bered though the Committee exists because of Mr. Fisher's 
splendid efforts to benefit teachers, that the Board of Edit- 
cation is not only in sympathv with the work of the Com- 
mittee but is anxious that the work should be successfullv 
accomplished. I hope nothing will be done bv teachers 
themselves to prevent the full development of a national 
movement to secure '' the orderly and progressive solution 
of the salary problem in public elementarv schools by 
agreement, on a national basis, and its correlation with a 
solution of the salary problem in secondary schools." 


SUPPLEMENT. 


WORK AND MAKE MUSIC. 
(An Address at the Summer Meeting of the Uplands Association.) 


BY PROFESSOR J. J. FINDLAY. 


WE are often asked why we have purchased our seventy 
acres of freehold, a country house with its farm: why a 
company of teachers and parents should think it necessary 
to acquire land and live upon it at holiday times. We 
have to live in our own homes, labour in our appointed 
duties: when the holidays come there are health resorts 
and farms in abundance where we can seek rest and 
recreation for ourselves and our children; or if we wish to 
study there are now an abundance of Summer Meetings 
where any branch of learning, any school of reform is 
offered for discussion. Is it necessary to incur all the 
expense and anxiety involved in property and buildings 
just to add one more to the many institutions and societies 
which help teachers and parents to work for the progress 
of education? We think it is necessary and this paper 
is meant to explain our policy. 

Let us at once get to the root of the matter. Our 
studies in education, our experience with children, have 
convinced us that our concern with them reaches beyond 
any syllabus or curriculum of studies and deals with their 
life-as-a-whole, with their spiritual nature evolving upwards 
to a higher adult life, and with practical nature, with 
bodies growing by food and light and air, with limbs 
using tools, with immediate aims to be expressed in play 
and work. The great reformers in education, Pestalozzi, 
Froebel, Herbart, Arnold, Dewey, knew this and from one 
side or another gave voice to this radical view; they 
insisted that life, complete life, was the goal of the educator. 
In their day and generation they helped the teacher to 
realise his function and our organised systems of education 
have accepted fragments of their philosophy. We train 
our young teachers largely by expounding their doctrines, 
lecturing and examining upon these, building up a theory 
and practice of education which reconciles more or less the 
requirements of public authorities with the ideals of those 
great reformers. 

Now, however much the lecturer, or the administrator, 
may be satisfied by the result thus obtained, the student, 
the young teacher, who sits at their feet is confronted by 
two great difficulties: and these difficulties are not to 
be lightly dismissed, for they disturb the happiness of every 
teacher who cares for his work. When the public discuss 
the causes of discontent in the teaching profession they 
suppose that the meagreness of our salaries is our chief 
discouragement, but this is by no means the only source 
of discontent: the best teachers, whose who love teaching 
and delight to live among children, are discouraged and 
often embittered because of two fundamental hindrances. 
The first concerns the public organised system, the second 
carries back to the aims and ideals of child life and adult 
life. The public organised system has grown with every 
decade more mechanical and rigid, for with every decade 
the power of the public purse, of regulation and control, 
has been extended. Itis true that many successful teachers 
in middle life, wielding authority as heads of schools or 
inspectors, dispute this statement, and maintain that every 
teacher nowadays enjoys as much freedom as he is entitled 
to, and more than his predecessors could secure. But even 
if this were so, the fact remains that most of us in the 
institutions which we serve are limited all round by the 
necessity of co-operating in the working of a vast machine, 
with requirements to which we must conform. To com- 
plain of this condition is useless: it is part of the social 
game, in which we have to play.our part as best we may 
without grousing. This machine takes no account of what 


Froebel or Arnold taught us: it permits us to learn their 
doctrines when preparing for certificates, but gives us 
short shrift if we seck to follow their example! So we have 
to accept as a permanent feature of our professional work 
the disharmony between the system which cramps the lives 
of our pupils and the ideals in which we were taught to 
believe. 

lhe second hindrance is still more serious. These 
ideals—the teaching of the great educational reformers— 
are the product of a past epoch, they belong to the history 
of education, so-called: and while we venerate the past 
and are willing to accept its story as throwing light upon 
the present, we are keenly alive to the present situation. 
Since I9I4 at any rate we have become aware that the 
dead are no longer alive. The young generation about us, 
the young men and women who are taking posts in our 
schools, are simplv not going to listen to us if we talk about 
children, about life, about ideals in the terms current in 
our pedagogic text books. They have seen too much, and 
read too much, many of them in their own souls have felt 
too much of the comedy and tragedv of these recent 
desperate years to be greatly influenced by theories of 
education devised in the lecturer’s study. The whole 
universe is being confronted afresh with the elemental 
issues of life, of morality and religion, of trade and manu- 
facture, of art and science, of home and city ; these young 
teachers expect us to speak to them in language appropriate 
to the gravity of this situation. 

Life as a whole, the world of Froebel and Herbart-— 
even the world of Dewey—has changed in its outlook, and 
the new generation of teachers are asking questions of 
which we in our young days never dreamed. They want 
to know about the structure of society, about the meaning 
of art, about the truth or falsehood of eugenics, about the 
rights of labour—to mention only a few topics which occur 
to one offhand. If we or the official authorities say that 
these matters are of no concern to children aud that the 
teachers should leave them alone, we are met with the 
direct negative. These teachers want to see life and see 
it whole; they dream dreams, and although in their waking 
hours among the children they must conform and repress 
they cannot let their minds stagnate. They ask us what 
we make of Bernard Shaw or Bergson, and it is useless 
to reply with a discourse on Arnold of Rugby, or even with 
James’s Talks to Teachers and the Binet Tests. 

How then can we seek to satisfy them ? or rather how 
can we prepare ourselves to understand their questions ; 
how can we, entrusted both with the care of children and 
with the guidance of young tcachers, so develop our own 
understanding as to be competent to meet squarely and 
honestly the questions which voung England is now asking ? 

A critic may sav: ‘ There is no difficulty about that. 
Books on reconstruction abound! If the ' Times' and 
‘The Daily Herald’ do not serve your need as guides to 
our new era you can turn to the thinkers: the books 
edited by F. S. Marvin, the visionsof Blatchford and Geddes, 
the statesmen of ‘The Round Table,’ what more do you 
require? Study groups can be found in every locality, 
and every teacher, if he will take the trouble, can reshape 
his mind by contact with the new thought which is stirring 
about us." Now this is true enough; the times demand 
earnest intellectual etfort and we of the Uplands Association 
came together, as vou will remember, soon after war broke 
out in order to clear our minds, to formulate principles of 
education which would fall into line with the new ideals ot 
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a new epoch. Our studies in rhythm, in the arts and handi- 
crafts, our inquiry into '' The Young Wage Earner,” and into 
Open Air Education have served as the expression of intel- 
lectual impulse which is shared by thousands of teachers 
who do not belong to our small company. To get together 
for two or three weeks in the Summer Meeting for study 
and for exchange of view is evidently the right way to 
begin. It is only of late years that Summer Meetings 
have become fashionable. Thirty years ago the only 
chance we had of studying in the holidavs was to go to 
Germany or to Naas, in Sweden ; nowadays these 
gatherings are multiplied on every hand. Such meetings 
are chiefly designed for teachers, but some of them, like 
our own, take in a larger circle, and invite both parents and 
administrators to share in conference and to learn new 
lessons adapted to a new epoch. 


And yet intellectual effort, although essential, proves 
by itself to be inadequate. We need not delay to 
discuss the relations of intellect, emotion, and will; we 
know from our own experience that understanding only 
comes to us when we find opportunity to test our theories 
by action: doctrine is not life. Our young people faced 
with urgent issues of conduct cannot be put off with lectures 
and essays. We ourselves are in no better case, for the 
very effort to think in new terms discharges itself not only 
in a novel tide of sentiment, but in desire for a new way of 
life. What wescek—and by we I mean not only the few 
members of this society, but all who are studying education 
and reconstruction seriously—is development, personal 
development, reconstruction not only of other people’s 
lives, but of our own. 

How then can this fulfilment be attained ; or at least how 
can it be attempted ? Since our concern is with children, 
the most obvious way of turning theory into practice is 
to work among children, to establish a school, or to find 
other opportunites for testing out the value of new thoughts 
by experimental work in schools. Many of us in this society 
have done such work and we appreciate its importance. 
We are the inheritors in that sense of a tradition which 
goes back at least to Pestalozzi, and we know that in one 
forn or another the work of Demonstration Schools is 
essential to the progress of reform. We appreciate to the 
full the reports presented year by year to the New Ideals 
Conference by teachers engaged in special experiments. 

One purpose we have in mind in securing this estate is 
to place it at the disposal of children whose parents and 
teachers desire to plant them in a congenial atmosphere ; 
we shall welcome children of any class and from any quarter 
if their play here and their work in this environment can 
aid the progress of education ; we shall welcome, above all, 
the children of this neighbourhood so soon as their elders 
realise that we have something to offer that is worth their 
acceptance, and so soon as our financial resources are 
more adcquate. 

And yet, if you accept to the full the position of opinion 
in our present social crisis, you will agree that the goal 
of which we are in search goes beyond anvthing that we 
can achieve by taking charge of other people's children. 
I have said that the goal of our quest concerns first of all 
ourselves and our neighbours, our own views as to the 
meaning of life and of the course of development. The 
problems of educational reform have always presented a 
two-fold aspect: on the one side they are concerned with 
child psychology and child study ; but on the other side 
thev are concerned with adult life, with social reform, 
and it is this second type of problems which is now stirring 
our world to new vistas of endeavour and of research. 
I take it that we have secured this farm and are spending 
our leisure time in a community— working upon it and 
exchanging views as partners in it— because we have 
realised. that school reform strikes its roots into social 
reform, into the practical issues of life as pursued by ordinary 
men and women, groping for a new social order amid the 


havoc wrought by years of desolation and death. In our 
own way we are, for aught I know, following the same 
impulse that led Arnold Toynbee in the eighties to spend 
his leisure time in the slums of Whitechapel and thus to 
test the value of principles which he had thought out in 
the cloisters of Oxford. Certainly he, with Canon Barnett 
and the rest, were concerned to study and teach the 
workmen in the East End, but they were concerned also 
for their own enlightenment. We are in the same case. 
We will associate, so far as conditions permit, with children 
and study their development; but we cannot do our best 
for them unless we face squarely the basic problems which 
underiie the reform of schooling. A few illustrations will 
make the position clear. 

The other day we had a discussion on Civics, and it was 
pointed out that the children of our primary schools show 
a lively interest in problems of capital and labour; in 
their homes they hear a great deal about strikes and thev 
want to talk of these things in the classroom. Now I ask 
a personal question: what do we know, except through 
conversation and reading, about these subjects? How 
far can we raise the problem from the intellectual plane 
to the personal plane of experience? Some of you got 
near to the situation in some of its aspects when you went 
flax-pulling or fruit-picking while the war was on; most 
of you here learn a little from the drudgery you undertake 
when you hoe our potatoes or build a wall. You join 
together as capitalists to own this farm and you realise 
that you will lose your investment unless its affairs are 
prudently conducted. My point is that a business such as 
this, if it secures vour interest, serves as a microcosm, 
a little world in which a sample is afforded of the larger 
issues which are now convulsing the Great Society (as 
Graham Wallas calls it). In our educational system it 
is alleged that courses in Manual Training or Handicrafts 
afford a like experience, since.the scholars are engaged in 
work. But you know that this is not the case; you know 
how enormously difficult it is to bring these pursuits into 
contact with reality, whether economic or industrial ; 
you know that on the contrary many teachers and inspectors 
aim of sct purpose to divorce such courses from the stern 
realities and difficulties of real achievement. On a farm 
like this and in a communal home which we here possess 
an epitome is presented of all the common trades ; ior the 
farmer has to be a jack-of-all-trades: water supply, 
sanitation, fuel, are all thrust under our notice; the local 
authoritv and the land laws claim our respectful regard. 
We cannot build our sleeping quarters or sell our milk 
without facing the same kind of problems that, from the 
sociological standpoint, are threatening to bring the social 
order toa standstill. Itis true that some teachers, especiallv 
women teachers, have to meet domestic anxieties in their 
own homes and are no strangers to manual work, but the 
situation takes on a new aspect when we become active 
partners in an industrial concern. Our entire training and 
experience in the scholastic profession has tended to cut 
us adrift from these realities ; sheltered from contact with 
the world we seek to gain touch with our fellow men 
and secure an understanding of their position by engaging 
in an enterprise which is both social and industrial. 


And vou will not be contented to let the work of this 
place be merely concerned with manual toil; you will 
bring vour trained intelligence to bear. It has been very 
interesting to observe how keen some of us are to exploit 
labour-saving machinery, both indoors and out. You will 
expect an increase of production; you will welcome the 
aid of some of the captains of industry. As you know, our 
camping quarters have only been made possible by using 
an asbestos roof in place of corrugated iron or wood, which 
are beyond our means. When once we grasp in our own 
experience the social import of mechanical devices we 
shall examine with fresh eyes the ethical problems involved 
in the conflicts now raging in the great national industries. 
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So much for work. The crisis of our epoch touches all 
sides of life, however; we must work, but we must also 
" make music." It is a commonplace to point out that 
play and song are being investigated, are claiming a new 
regard from our young people in these days. We have the 
dramatic method, so-called, in the schools and the children 
are everywhere being taught to dance. It is inevitable, 
therefore, that when men and women associated for a time 
in a communal life they will seek a better understanding of 
drama and music. In this atmosphere we are likelv to be 
helped simply because play only finds its normal outlet as 
a sequel to work. If you ask me why the population of 
Europe is now in search of a reformed playhouse I should 
say that it is because our world is now compelled to the 
realitites of labour, of strenuous toil as it has never been 
compelled for a century past. Therhvthm of life alternates 
between work and play, and the stage can only come to 
its own when it serves as the solace and enlightenment of 
an industrious people. It is true that a farm offers no 
special facilities for dramatic enterprise, but vou have 
already created an open-air theatre with the woodside for 
your background and the full moon to provide light and 
shade for your Midsummer Night's Dream. 

And when we have done our work and fashioned our 
play, and gained, perhaps, some new insight into problems 
of handicraft or drama for children, we have, sub-consciously 
perhaps, advanced a little further towards an understanding 
of a third set of problems which underlie all the rest. Of 
recent years there has been much debate about self-govern- 
ment in schools; theories are in the air and are being to 
some extent put into practice to enable our young people 
to develop a communal spirit in the classroom and the play- 
ground. The movement is spreading because the entire 
trend of our time is towards a new spirit of fellowship in 
adult society. The problems of industry are social problems, 
the new spirit which is reforming the theatre in men like 
Gordon Craig is informed by social aims, which involves 
all concerned, the craftsman, the producer, the author, and 
the audience in a novel bond of fellowship. We are associ- 
ated in these few acres of English land as partners in the same 
movement. We have no special label as socialists or 
communists, or peasant proprietors, but we are learning 
self-government by testing our own social capacity. And 
the effort, whether we succeed or fail, is worth making, 
because it is only bv reducing the theory to a concrete 
case that we can encounter the sociological and ethical 
hindrances that underlie the maladies of our time. What 
we are attempting on a small scale, others with large financial 
resources are also attempting. We have all been reading 
" New Town," and are charmed by the attractive vision 
it presents of a community that is to be, inspired by a 
nobler view of social and industrial relations. 

The land of England is a fair and goodly heritage. It 
can grow corn and pasture flocks and herds, but its noblest 
purpose is to breed a new race of children ; the offspring of 
these days of sore distress. Here we stand in possession 
of these woods and fields, with the winds of heaven all 
about us; we accept them not because of the money we 
invest, but because they unite us in comradeship and 
patriotism. They symbolise our hope of deliverance, of 
redemption from the bitter anti-social conflicts that have 
marred the image of God in Britain andin Europe. Here, 
if we learn aright the message of our new age, teachers and 
parents with their children may for many years to come 
be happily employed as landowners and will “ work and 
make music." 


Mr. Arthur D. Waley is publishing MORE TRANSLATIONS 
FROM THE CHINESE through Messrs. George Allen and Unwin, 
Ltd. The collection ranges from the third century B.c. to the 
eleventh century A.D., and contains two prose stories of particular 
nte rest. 


THE UPLANDS ASSOCIATION. 
SUMMER MEETING, 1919. 
Report of the Uplands Association, 1918-1919. 


MEETINGS OF MEMBERS. For the first time the Associa- 
tion held a meeting in connection with the Educational 
Conference which took place in J.ondon last January. 
About 30 members and friends met together for tea before- 
hand; at the public meeting the chair was taken by Miss 
Alice Woods ; Professor Shelley spoke on Freedom for the 
Child ; Miss Purvis gave an account of the work and aims 
of the Association. Unfortunately Mr. Phillips, who was 
to have read a paper on the Uplands Colony at Werneth 
Low, was unable to be present; his paper appeared, how- 
ever, with other reports, in the handbook issued by the 
Committee of the Educational Conference. 

A small group of members met at Werneth Low soon 
after Christmas and again at Easter, and the Summer 
Meeting, of which a report appears below, was held from 
july 31 to August 16. 

OPEN AIR EpvcarTiIoN Enguiry. It was suggested 
in I918 that the Association should undertake an enquiry 
into Open Air Education, a questionnaire was circulated 
among members, and as a result much interesting and 
useful information was collected. Itis hoped to publish this, 
together with criticisms and suggestions, in book or 
pamphlet form. 

THE UPLANDS CIRCULAR appeared three times, but in 
consequence of the increased cost of production, its size 
was smaller than formerly. In future it will take the form 
of a special report issued at intervals as required, but notes 
of the Association's doings will also appear in '' The 
Educational Times." 

THE FIFTH SUMMER MEETING of the Association was held 
from July 30th to August 16th on Werneth Low, near Hyde. 
The Farm, which is the headquarters of the Association and 
the property of the Uplands Farm Society, lies almost at 
the summit of a wide sweep of hill country overlooking the 
plain below. The farmhouse and buildings are constructed 
of the grey stone of the district, and their long level lines 
add to the sense of peace and permanence given by the 
massive hillsides and wide open spaces. Close about the 
farmhouse lie fields of wheat, oats, and hay, divided from 
one another by grey stone walls ; descending to the South 
are hilly pastures cloven by two deep fissures, the Cloughs. 
On the steep sides of the latter grow oak, ash, and rowan 
trees, and a sweet undergrowth of grass and flowers closes 
over the cool waters of a little stream cleaving for itself 
a still narrower bed. In the tall trees of the Clough magpies 
chatter at dawn, and all day long gay little willow wrens 
feed and sing in the bushes. The hills of the Peak district 
bound the distant southern horizon, but in the middle 
distance are the tall smoking chimneys of mill villages. 
From the top of Werneth Low one can look westwards 
across the Lancashire dales and far into Wales or north- 
wards to Manchester and its neighbouring towns, often 
hidden by a heavy pall of dusky smoke. The two vistas 
present something more than a mere contrast. Doubts 
as to the wisdom and righteousness of the makers of 
modern cities arise in the mind, as, conscious of the delicate 
harebells at one’s feet, of the exhilarating and reviving 
air around, the eyes wander to the crowded chimneys, to 
the smoke which lies like a blight on the fair land, to the 
narrow streets and squalid houses which one sees in imagin- 
ation. We turn with relief to the little homestead and to 
the summer fields. 

On the farm, gathered together for the Summer Meeting, 
were parents with their children, teachers and trainers of 
young people and many others engaged or interested in 
social and educational work. The purchase of the Uplands 
Farm was the outcome of a strong desire on the part of 
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members of former meetings, not only to escape from the 
atmosphere of lecture room, desk and blackboard, but 
also to live during the period of studv, a life of actual work 
and mutual service. It was felt that working and thinking 
should and could on occasion go hand in hand and that a 
real opportunity for experience of a valuable kind would be 
missed in confining the efforts of the Summer Meeting to 
lectures and seminars. The second meeting on the Farm 
has confirmed this view. It has seemed possible to arrive 
. at more balanced judgments, and to carry away a larger 
store of suggestion and stimulus than can be gained by 
mere concentration upon lecture and notebook. 


Apart from lectures and discussions the activities open 
to the students fell mainly into three divisions—-Farm and 
Garden Work, Craftsmanship and Plav Production. Each 
course was under the direction of expert instructors, and 
took place at allotted hours. 


All students took fatigue duty in the various services 
needed in the dailv life and for the comfort of the community. 
The serving of meals, washing up, brushing and dusting, 
wood gathering, etc., were carried out by orderlies. And 
it was in this mutual service, undertaken at the express 
wish of the members themselves, that satisfaction was 
found and also much grist for the mill of discussion. The 
mornings were mainly devoted to practical work, the early 
afternoon to leisure, the evenings to lectures, discussions, 
and social intercourse. 

Life on the farm was naturally very informal. Lectures 
were hcld in the barn, or in the very hot weather under the 
shade of a big sycamore tree. Not many visitors could be 
housed in the farm itself, so that some lodged in neighbour- 
ing cottages and bungalows ; real open-air life was enjoyed 
by the campers, whose quarters among the oaks were ideal 
for those who like sleeping under the stars and washing at 
a spring. The provision of more adequate accommodation 
close to the farm itself has already been taken in hand by the 
Uplands Farm Society. 


Farm work engaged the energies of a number of students. 
In the summer especially the unskilled worker finds that 
even he can be of use. In singling turnips, hoeing potatoes, 
raking in the hay field, everv extra hand lightens the 
burden, and in all the tasks allotted the raw recruit found 
interest and enjoyment. 

The Craftsmanship class grew daily in diligence and 
enthusiasm under the direction of Mr. Goodvear. 

When the Play Production students gave scenes from 
“The Midsummer's Night Dream " every management 
in the kingdom would have envied the natural setting of | 
the play—a large hollow surrounded by oaks and backed 
bv a steep slope of ferns and trees, all lit up bv a big vellow 
moon, small children for fairies thoroughly enjoying them- 
selves in games of hide and seek among the tree stems, bare 
legs and arms gleaming in the moonlight. It was very 
much regretted that Professor Shellev, who was to have 
directed the Plav Production Class, had been suddenly 
called awav to duty on the Rhine; in his place Mr. Reece 
and others gave valuable help. 

Mr. Caldwell Cook gave two delightful lectures on his 
work with the boys at the Perse School, profuselv illustrated 
by the boys’ own poems and thcir amusing “ ilonds," with 
which readers of ‘' The Play Wav ” will be familiar. 

Mrs. Meredith opened a discussion on the teaching of 
civics. The conclusion arrived at was that the child’s own 
small community, his school, where the judgments required 
are really within his scope and comprehension, provides 
training in civics if he is allowed responsibility and initiative. 

Miss Fox gave a summary of the information she had 
collected concerning Open Air Education. One point made 
clear bv the data given was specially interesting to U planders 
—namely, that in all State-controlled schools open air 
work is intended as a remedial measure and is never pro- 
vided for normal children. There is scope for work in this 
direction, and it is hoped to add to the information collected 
and to pubiish it in book form, somewhat on the lines of 
The Young Wage Earner. 


Mr. JOHN MURRAY'S NEW SCHOOL BOOKS. 


Teachers are invited to apply for a specimen copy of 


EXERCISES IN ENGLISH GRAMMAR 


By R. B. MORGAN, MLLitt., Author of “A NEW ENGLISH GRAMMAR," now in its Fifth Edition 
(42nd thousand). 


2S. 


Now Ready.] 


IN THE PREss. 


EXERCISES IN ENGLISH COMPOSITION. By 


E. E. KITCHENER, M.A., Author of ' English Composition.’ 
2s. 


For the use of teashers who prefer to lay dewn the principles of 
composition by oral work in class. 


See uu 


^ 7 
GRAMMAIRE FRANCAISE ELEMENTAIRE. By 
W. MANSFIELD PooLE, M.A. New (Fourth) and Revised 
Edition. 25th thousand. 3s. 


The exercises have been amplified and almost entirely re-written, and 
many additions and corrections have been made in the text. 


LA LANGUE FRANCAISE ; 
moyennes ct superiéures. By G. 
and E. E. Hunt, BA. 3s. 
This book is intended for pupils in their Third and Fourth Years of 
French. Especially suitable for use atter Poole's “ Grammaire Fran- 
caise Elémentaire.’ 


à l'usage des classes 
Kessen Buzza, B.A., 


The demand expressed by teachers for additional exercises of the same interest and cheerful character 
as those which have made the parent book so popular has induced the author to compile this volume 
of Exercises. 


[Now Ready 


As. 
By PROFESSORS WALTERS AND CONWAY: 
LIMEN : a First Latin Book. oth thousand. 3s. 


AD LIMEN : à Companion Book to Limen, for more 
advanced studv. 3s. 


ANTE LIMEN: bascd upon Limen, 
beginners. 3s. 
(KEYS TO THE ABOVE CAN BE OBTAINED BY TEACHERS.) 


for younger 


PRINCIPLES AND METHODS OF TAXATION. 
Bv G. ARMITAGE SmitH, M.A. New Edition. 5s. net. 
" Containing Financial Statements of War Expenditure and the means 
of increasing the revenue dur.ng the war. 
EXERCISES IN PHYSICS: for the use of Schools. 
By J. H. LEoNaARD, B.Sc., and W. H. SALMON, B.A. 
With or without answers. Is. 6d. 


A series of invaluable Exercises, carefully arranged and graduated 
for class or home work. 


LONDON: JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET, W. 1. 
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EDUCATION ABROAD. 


National Scales of Salaries (Scotland). 
Our Scottish correspondent writes : 

One of the most important provisions in the Education 
(Scotland) Act, 1918, was that contained in Sec. 6 (c). 
This section provided for the preparation of a scheme of 
scales of salaries for teachers emploved in Scottish schools, 
a scheme which was to be approved by the Department, 
the Education Authorities, and the representatives of the 
teaching profession. The new scales were announced 
recently and have been warmly welcomed by Scottish 
teachers. 

The fact that these scales have the Government imprima- 
tur marks a new era in the educational world. Previously 
the salarv paid to a teacher was arranged by the teacher 
and his immediate employer; the Department took no 
cognizance. This arrangement has never been satisfactory, 
and has alwavs led to the most absurd differences and ano- 
malies in contiguous localities. Two years ago the Craik 
Commission reviewed the question of remuneration of 
Scottish teachers, but its findings were not made compulsory 
on Boards, with the result that practically no improvement 
was effected, notwithstanding the inconsistencies, hard- 
ships, and glaring inadequacy of payments revealed as 
a result of their enquiries. Then the Government made a 
substantial grant towards relieving Scottish teachers, 
and now we have the new national minimum scales, which 
represent for the various grades of teachers the lowest 
salaries to be paid to them, and which, of course, Education 
Authorities may improve upon. 

A basic scale, i.e., a salary below which no teacher can 
be paid, fixes a minimum of £130 for women and £150 for 
men, the corresponding maxima being £200 and £250. 
Up till now the average salarv of Scottish teachers has been 
Í134—the absolute minimum is but little removed from this. 
Modifications in the basic scale is the mode adopted of 
remunerating other teachers. Teachers with three years’ 
training begin at £160 (men), £140 (women) and rise to 
£280 and £210. For four years’ trained teachers the figures 
are £180, {160 as minima, and £300 and £230 as maxima. 
A distinct preference is shown to teachers who have 
graduated, men rising to £360, women to £300. Over and 
above this headmasters receive {to per teacher on their 
staff, infant mistresses £3 per teacher where the number of 
teachers is not below six. Scales for Elementary School 
teachers only are furnished, those for Secondary and cther 
teachers being left to be drawn up by the Education 
Authority, and subject to the approval of the Department. 
The principle of proper placing has been adopted, i.e., the 
salary to be paid to a teacher must be not less than he or 
she would be entitled to receive if the new scales had been 
in force when he or she entered upon duty in Scotland. 
All salaries under the scale take effect as from May 16th 
last—the date of entry of the Education Authorities. 

Criticism will be confined pretty much to points of detail. 
No mention is made of the method in which increments are 
to accrue. Automatic increases will lead to the anomalv 

of efficient and inefficient teachers being treated alike. 
It is expected that the Authorities in drawing up their 
schemes will have a safeguarding clause inserted. Most 
teachers, again, will reach their maxima in nine or ten vears; 
after this time promotion will be their only hope. Teachers 
then will clamour for still higher maxima. The remunera- 
tion of headmasters is made to depend on the number of 
teachers in the school. This will have the effect of masters 
making an effort to secure as big a staff as possible, but it 
is questionable if the procedure of paving at the rate cf 
£10 per teacher is the best. In a school of 8 or 9 teachers 
the headmaster is usuallv in charge of a class, and this, 
coupled with his administrative duties and supervision of 
the school, calls for perhaps more sustained effort than is 
required from the headmaster of a school with, say, 15 


teachers, and whose whole time is spent in supervision and 
administrative work. It may be advisable to proceed by 
threes or fives in recommending the salaries of masters. 
The recent discussion on equal pay for men and women 
received a knock-out blow when the plebiscite was taken 
a month or two ago, and the new scale relegates it still 
further to the land of forgetfulness. No doubt some of 
the lady teachers will trv to resuscitate this question after 
a decent interval. 

The matter of financing the new scheme is a difficult 
one for authorities, but it is recognised that something 
must be done to attract entrants to the profession, and the 
new scale, coupled with the recently instituted super- 
annuation scheme, will do something to increase the number, 
and at the same time allav the discontent that has continued 
so long. 


A Danish Experiment. 

A young Dane is visiting England to arouse interest in 
and to secure support for the establishment of an inter- 
national people's college near Copenhagen. | He came 
over last year, but although he saw many influential 
people, such as the late Canon Scott Holland, Mr. Arnold 
Rowntree, Sir Michael Sadler, and the Principal of Ruskin 
Colege, who gave him much encouragement, the war 
conditions were unfavourable for his propaganda. Con- 
ditions are now more favourable, and he expects consider- 
able English support. 

The idea is to secure an estate that is available on the 
edge of a lake not far from Copenhagen, where it is hoped 
that enthusiasts from different nations, mostly Quakers 
or Mennonites, will be able to add to the existing buildings, 
so that the accommodation will be adequate for the large 
number that it is hoped will follow the first body of students. 
It is intended that the students shall be nominated by 
trade unions, Labour organisations, co-operative societies, 
and other progressive bodies. 

The college will be for men and women irrespective of 
creed, and though it will not be bound to any particular 
denomination “it will especially employ teachers who 
believe in the association of the Christian view of life with 
the democratic movement, and the development of a 
supernational spirit as a way of social and individual 
progress." The course will include languages, psychology, 
history, sociology, and hvgiene, and special branches will 
consist of agriculture, economics, and commerce. The 
organisers believe that they can work down the cost of 
board, lodgings, and tuition to £60 a year for each student, 
but the student will be expected to help in the production 
of foodstuffs on the estate. 

The secretary of the scheme is Peter Manniche, Sonder 
Boulevard, 87, Copenhagen. 


Public Education in Queensland. 

The Australian State of Queensland needs more popula- 
tion, and the opportunity for settlers is a bright one in 
the period ahead. The Queensland Government is one 
which does much for the common weal of its citizens. 

Primary education is free and compulsory. The State 
Schools throughout the State number 1,512, and the 
teachers total 4,050. There are also ro Grammar Schools 
for boys and girls in the principal cities, 19 Technical 
Colleges, a University, and a School of Mines at Charters 
Towers, N.Q. State High Schools have also been estab- 
lished in Gatton, Warwick, Gympie, Bundaberg, Mount 
Morgan, Mackay, and Charters Towers ; education at these 
schools is free, but candidates for admission are submitted 
to a test examination to show that they have been educated 
up to the fifth standard of the State School. A Rural School 
has also been established at Nambour (North Coast Line), 
where the subjects embrace agriculture, trades, etc., in 
addition to elementary education. In the sparsely popu- 
lated districts, where no schools exist, State itinerant 
teachers pay periodical visits during the year, and impart 
instruction to the settlers' children. 
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ASSOCIATION NEWS. 


Educational Institute of Scotland. 


The 73rd annual meeting of the Educational Institute 
of Scotland was held in Edinburgh on Saturday, 20th Sep- 
tember. There was an exceptionally large attendance 
when the President, Mr. D. M'Gillivray, M.A., Glasgow, 
rose to deliver his retiring address. He devoted a consider- 
able portion of his speech to the Education Act of last year, 
and said that its purelv educational provisions breathed 
the noble idealism of Greece in regard to the training of 
citizens. Much of the burden of making the Act a success 
devolved upon the teacher, and the speaker asked the 
public to trust the teacher as they trusted the doctor, the 
lawyer, or the minister. Theincreased interest in education 
shown by the Labour Party was commented upon. Labour, 
he said, had now come to see in education a weapon ready 
to its hand. The workers had recognised that knowledge 
was power, and they were determined to have education 
of the best kind. 

Considerable, and at times, heated discussion took place 
on the report on salaries, but in the end the motion was 
carried that the meeting approve generally of the minimum 
national scales, provided the status of existing teachers 
was made similar to that for graduates. This question, 
which had already been discussed at length, was subse- 
quently reopened, and an amendment was moved that the 
Institute refuse to accept the national minimum scales as 
a solution of the salary difficulty ; this amendment was 
carried by a large majority. 

For the ensuing vear Mr. Thomas Glover, M.A., High 
School, North Berwick, was elected President; the other 
officials were reappointed. 


The Teachers Council. 


Up to and including Saturday, the 20th September, the 
number of applicants for admission to the Register was 
29,800, a total which is marked by a great increase during 
the months of the vacation. Thus, in August, over 400 
applications were received, this being four times the usual 
number for the month. 

The London Teachers Association has decided to under- 
take a special campaign in favour of registration, and the 
generous help of the staff of the Association and of the 
School Secretaries is being once more enlisted on behalf 
of the movement. A previous effort of this kind, under- 
taken some years ago, brought many recruits. Since the 
purpose of the Council's existence is to promote the unifica- 
tion of the teaching profession it may be worth while 
to point out that it takes the view that there should be 
no artificial barriers against transfers from one kind of 
teaching work to another, and that teachers in every grade 
should receive adequate salaries according to their qualifi- 
cations. In particular the Council has urged that qualified 
teachers of special subjects should not be placed in an 
inferior position in the matter of status and salaries. 


The College of Preceptors. 

Arrangements are now completed for starting the special 
training course for teachers of commercial subjects. 
Intending students should applv at once to the secretary, 
College of Preceptors, Bloomsbury Square, for particulars 
of the lectures and classes. 

On October 24th Mr. F. J. Gould will give a demonstra- 
tion lesson, illustrating a method of moral instruction. 


School Nature Study Union. 

A general meeting will be held on Saturday, October rrth, 
at 3 p.m., in the London Day Training College, South- 
ampton Row, when Mr. A. Clutton Brock will deliver an 
address on “ Animism.” Dr. Dukinfield H. Scott, F.R.S., 
will preside. Admission is free, and teachers are specially 
invited to attend. 


SCHOOLS, COLLEGES, AND 
UNIVERSITIES. 


Mr. Balfour and Cambridge. 


It is announced that the Right Honourable Arthur J. 
Balfour, O.M., is to be nominated as Chancellor of Cambridge 
University in succession to the late Lord Rayleigh. Mr. 
Balfour is a Cambridge man, having graduated from Trinity 
in 1870. In 1888 he received the honorary degree of LL.D. 
His relations with Cambridge have been close and con- 
tinuous ever since he went up from Eton and his association 
with the University has been strengthened by the circum- 
stance that he was a brother-in-law of the late Chancellor 
and also of the late Professor Henry Sidgwick. 


Manchester Municipal Training College. 


The Manchester Education Committee propose to pur- 
chase a site of 52 acres at Didsbury for a new Training 
College for men and women. Residential and day students 
will be provided for and the new institution will replace 
the one at present carried on in the Y.M.C.A. building. 
It is not stated that the proposed Training College will be 
connected with the existing Department of Etlucation 
in the University of Manchester. 


London University—A School of Librarianship. 

The School of Librarianship recently instituted by the 
University of London at Universitv College will begin its 
work on October r. It will be formally opened by the 
Director and Principal Librarian of the British Museum, 
Sir Frederick George Kenyon, K.C.B., M.A., D.Litt., on 
Wednesday, October 8, at 5-o. The Director of the School 
is E. A. Baker, M.A., D.Litt. 

The following appointments to the staff of the School 
have been made: Bibliography, Arundell Esdaile, B.A. 
(British Museum Library): Cataloguing and Library 
Routine, W. R. B. Prideaux, B.A. (Reform Club Library) ; 
Classification, W. C. Berwick Sayers (Croydon Public 
Libraries); Public Library Law, H. West Fovargue 
(Hon. Solicitor, Library Association) ; Library Organisa- 
tion, B. M. Headicar (British Library of Political Science) ; 
Literary History, R. W. Chambers, M.A., D.Litt. (Univer- 
sity College Library) ; Literary History and Book Selection, 
E. A. Baker, M.A., D.Litt.; Paleography and Archives, 
Hilary Jenkinson, B.A., F.S.A. (Public Record Office) ; 
Assistant to the Director, L. I. Newcombe. 


Manchester University. 


The newly established Chair of Russian at Manchester 
is to be called the Sir William Mather Chair of Russian. 
The first Professor is Mr. M. V. Trofimov, M.A., who will 
enter upon his duties this term. 

Michael Vasilevitch Trofimov was born in 1884 at Arch- 
angel. In the University of Petrograd he graduated with 
distinction. During the years 1910-14 he held the post of 
Assistant Lecturer in Russian in the University of Liverpool. 
He left Liverpool for London, and before his appointment 
to the Manchester Chair was University Reader in Russian 
at King's College, London University. Here he has been 
most successful in conducting the large Russian department, 
at the same time by his published work adding to his repu- 
tation as a scholar. 


Continuation Schools in Sheffield. 


Two Sheffield steel firms, Messrs. Osborn and Messrs. 
Doncaster, have decided to co-operate in the establishment 
of a Day Continuation School for their voung workpeople. 
AH newcomers to the works who are under the age of 16 
will be expected to attend the classes, and they will receive 
full wages for their attendance. Among the principal 
subjects to be taken are applied mechanics and machine 
drawing. 
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A Selection from 


Messrs. LONGMANS, GREEN & CO.’S 


List of Educational Works in History, Geography, Latin and French. 
A Short History of England to the Death of Edward VII. By Cyrit RANsomE, M.A., late Professor of Modern 


Literature and History, Yorkshire College, Victoria University. With Tables, Plans, Maps, Index, etc. Crown 8vo, 4s. 
Or in two parts, 2s. 3d. each. Part I—To the Death of Elizabeth, A.D. 1603. Part II—A.D. 1603 to 1910. 


Outline of English History, B.c. 55 to A.D. 1910. By SAMUEL RAwson GARDINER, D.C.L., LL.D. With 
71 Woodcuts and 17 Maps.  Fcap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


A Student's History of England, from the Earliest Times to 1910. By SAMUEL RAWSON GARDINER, D.C.L., 
LL.D. With 378 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 20s. Od. Or in three vols, as follows :— 
Vol. I. B.C. 55—4.D. 1509. With 173 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 6s. Od 
Vol. II. 1509—1689. With 96 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 68s. Od. 
Vol. III. 1689—1910. With rog Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 6s. Od. 


A School Atlas of English History : a Companion Atlas to Gardiner's '* Student's History of England." 
Edited by SAMUEL RAWSON GARDINER, D.C.L., LL.D. With 66 Maps and 22 Plans of Battles, etc. Fcap. 4to. 6s. Od. 


GEOGRAPHY. 


LONGMANS' GEOGRAPHICAL SERIES. Crown 8vo. 


Book I. The First Book of Geography. With 17 Illustrations and 52 Maps (38 of which are coloured), 
New and Revised Edition, 2s. 6d. 


Book II. The World. For Junior Students. With 35 Illustrations and 87 Maps (79 of which are 


coloured). New Edition, Revised, partly re-written and enlarged. 4s. 6d. 


Book III. The World. For Senior Students. With 276 Maps, Diagrams, and Illustrations. New Edition, 
Revised, partly re-written and Enlarged, 6s. 


Book IV. The British Empire. With 38 Illustrations and 78 Maps (71 of which are coloured). New Edition, 
Revised and Enlarged, 1914. 48. 6d. 


Book V. A Primary Physical Geography. By Joun THorNToN, M.A. With 135 Illustrations and 14 
Maps (one of which is coloured). New and Enlarged Edition. 2s. 6d. 


LATIN. 
LONGMANS' LATIN COURSE. With copious Exercises and Vocabularies. Crown 8vo. 


Part 1. Up to and including the Regular Verb, Active and Passive. 2s. 
A Key for the use of Teachers only. 3s. 84d. post free. 

Part II. - Including Pronouns, Numeral Adjectives, Irregular Verbs, Accusative and Infinitive, Ablative, 
Absolute, Dependent Questions, Dependent Courses, the Use of the Cases and Oratio Obliqua, 3s. 
A Key for the use of Teachers only. 5s. 3d. post free. 


Parts I and II. Complete in one Volume, 4s. 6d. A Key for the use of Teachers only. 7s. 94d. post free. 
Part III. Elementary Latin Prose, with Complete Syntax and Passages -for learning by heart. By 
W. HoRTON SPRAGGE, M.A. 38. 6d. A Key for the use of Teachers only. 3s. 9d. post free. 


ELEMENTARY UNSEENS. With Notes and Vocabularies. Crown 8vo. 1s. 8d. 
A Key for the use of Teachers only. 4s. 8}d. post free. 


A JUNIOR LATIN READER. Compiled by P. M. Druce, M.A., late Scholar Emmanuel College, Cambridge, 
and M. D. MANDUELL, M.A., late Scholar Jesus College, Cambridge. With 38 Maps and Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 
2s. 3d. 


A SENIOR LATIN READER. Compiled by J. LANG, B.A., late Classical Scholar, Oueen's College, Oxford. 
With 82 Illustrations, Maps, and Plans. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


FRENCH. 
LONGMANS’ MODERN FRENCH COURSE. 
By T. H. BERTENSHAW, B.A., Muc.Bac., Assistant Master in the City of London School. 
Part I. Containing Reading Lessons, Grammar, Passages for Repetition, Exercises, and Vocabularies. With 
Illustrations by D. M. Payne. Pupils’ Edition, 2s. Teachers’ Edition, 2s. 6d. 


Part II. Containing Reading Lessons, Grammar, Passages for Repetition, Exercises, and Vocabularies. With 
Illustrations by D. M. Payne, and from Photographs. Pupils’ Edition, 2s. 6d. Teachers’ Edition, 3s. 
The Teachers’ Edition contains all the matter in the Pupils’ Edition, together with additional Notes on Reading Lessons, 
Grammar and Passages for Repetition, Translation of Exercises, etc. 
Contanseau : A Pocket Dictionary of the French and English Languages. By LEON CoNTANsEAU. New 
Edition, thoroughly revised by his Son, Lupovic ConTANSEAU. Demy 16mo. 3s. 6d. net. 
A COMPLETE LIST OF ALI. MESSRS. LONGMANS, GREEN AND CO.S BOOKS IN HISTORY, 
GEOGRAPHY, LATIN, AND FRENCH WILL BE SENT POST FREE ON APPLICATION. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 39, Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 4. 
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BLUE BOOK SUMMARY. 


Higher Education. Regulations foc Grant in Respect : 


of Maintenance Allowances. 


The Board of Education have pene the following 
Regulations :— 


1. Subject to the conditions prescribed in these regula- 
tions, the Board of Education may, as from Ist April, 1920, 
pay to Local Education Authorities under Part II. of the 
Education Act, r9o2, an annual substantive grant in aid 
of expenditure incurred under arrangements approved by 
the Board on maintenance allowances to pupils in secondary 
schools, and other institutions of higher education, who 
are in need of assistance to enter upon or complete courses 
of education. 

2. The general object of the substantive grant under 
these regulations is (1) to make secondary schools and other 
institutions of higher education generally accessible to 
children and young persons who show special promise of 
profiting bv prolonged education; (2) to enable the pupils 
in these institutions to stay long enough to obtain full 
benefit from the course they undertake. 

3. The Local Education Authoritv should review their 
arrangements and submit them to the Board for approval 
before the 31st December, 1919, aud thereafter from time 
to time as the Board may require. It is desirable that these 
arrangements should indicate (so far as is possible before 
the estimates for the year 1920-21 are settled by the 
Authority) the amount of the expenditure which it is 
proposed to incur in the year 1920-21, as well as the manner 
in which the administration of the Authority will be con- 
ducted in this respect. 

4. The allowances which will be taken into account 
under these regulations are those which are granted for 
maintenance, as distinct from the payment of tuition fees 
or other charges made by the schools or institutions in 
respect of the pupil's education. No payment by the 
Local Education Authoritv of tuition fees or of charges 
for the use of books, stationery, etc., which do not become 
the property of the pupil, and no payment in respect of 
maintenance allowances for pupils who are required to 
pay such charges, may be included in the expenditure on 
maintenance allowances for the purpose of these regulations. 

5. Grant is not pavable under these regulations in aid of 
expenditure on maintenance allowances to pupils or students 
in aid of whose maintenance grants are made by the Board 
under other regulations, e.g., those relating to “ bursars ” 
or students in training, and Local Science ar Art Exhibi- 
tioners. 

6. The grant pavable for a year will be calculated at 
half the net expenditure of the Local Education Authority, 
approved bv the Board for the purpose of these regulations 
. upon maintenance allowances as herein defined, subject 
to the maximum limit shown in Article 7. 

7. The grant payable for a year shall not exceed a sum 
calculated as follows :— 

3s. per unit of avcrage attendance of scholars in 
public elementary schools within the area of the 
L.E.A. during the year. 
In a county this average attendance will include 
the attendance in public elementary schools of 
the non-Countv Boroughs and Urban Districts 
as well as in those which are maintained by the 
County Council under Part III of the Education 
Act, I902. 

8. The grant is conditional upon the Board being satisfied 
that the Authority— 

(i) has performed its duties under the Education 
Acts ; 

(ü) has supplied punctually such information and 
returns, for the purpose of these regulations, as 
the Board require. 


If the Board are not satisfied on any of these matters 

they may withhold or make a deduction from the grant. 
If a deduction is made exceeding five hundred 
pounds, or the amount which would be produced by a 
rate of one halfpennv in the pound, whichever is the 
‘less, a report stating the amount of and the reasons for 
the deduction will be laid before Parliament (Educa- 
tion Act, 1918, Sect. 44 (5) ) 

9. The grant will be payable by instalments. 

The instalments pavable during a year will be calculated 
at half the net expenditure of the previous vear, provided 
that they do not thereby exceed the maximum limit 
prescribed for the grant by Article 7. The instalments 
may, subject to that same proviso, exceed half the net 
expenditure of the previous year, if the Board are satisfied 
by Estimates submitted by the Autho1ity that the ex- 
penditure of the year will exceed that of the previous year. 

If the sum paid by way of instalments should prove to 
have been in excess of the grant due, as finally determined 
bv the Board, such excess will be repayable to the Board. 

10. Net expenditure means expenditure upon mainten- 
ance allowances as herein defined less all receipts relating 
thereto except receipts from rates raised by the Authority 
or from Grants. 

II. FINAL ADJUSTMENT.—The grant wil be finally 
adjusted after the audited accounts for the year and any 
other returns required by the Board for the purpose have 
been received and examined. 

It will be calculated to the nearest pound, a fraction of a 
pound in the final result being ignored or reckoned as a 
pound according as it is, or is not, less than ten shillings. 

I2. FINAL DECISION OF THE BoARD.—If any question 
arises as to the interpretation of these regulations, or as to 
the inclusion or exclusion of any items of receipt or expendi- 
ture for the purpose of calculating the grant, the decision 
of the Board shall be final. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


Age and the Play Way. 


In answer to enquiries as to the ages of the children 
concerned in my articles on the Play Way in Lancashire, 
it must be said they varied greatly. The youngest was 
ten, the two eldest dullards of thirteen and a half, while two 
verged on slight weakness of intellect. Nevertheless 
all were stimulated by the Play Way and the standard 
of proficiency was unusually uniform. Age is no obstacle 
to the Play Way methods; it merely compels a varying 
curriculum, 

Nature and imagination are the fields for young children 
to run loose in; boys of fourteen prefer humour and 
character study (after Dickens), and of course adventure ; 
although if brought up as Playboys they rarelv lose delight 
in descriptive literature, even where their creative power 
wanes. Just as in “ passive " English boys read '' Tangle- 
wood "' at eleven, '' Oliver Twist " at twelve, “ Ivanhoe " 
at thirteen, and so on, but the READING goes steadily on, 
so the Play Way methods go on while the subjects varv. 

I remain, yours, etc., 
B. A. WiLMorr. 


The everyday life of the British Salonica Forces—mostlv 
from a humorous point of view—is described in a book entitled 
THE SALONICA SipE-sHow, by Lieut. V. J. Seligman, which is 
to be issued on September gth by Messrs. George Allen and 
Unwin, Ltd. An important chapter entitled '' The Tragedy of 
Constantine " throws an entirely new light on the development 
of “ Tino's" character and the part he played. Mr. Seligman 
has obtained first hand information from the ex-King’s secretary, 
M. Melas, who has hitherto refused to publish the inside history 
of those fateful days. 
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BLACKIE & SON'S BOOKS 


FOR 


OXFORD LOCAL EXAMINATIONS, 1920. 


EDITIONS OF SET BOOKS. 
SENIOR. 


SHAKESPEARE. 

Julius Caesar. Warwick Edition. Edited, with Introduction, Notes, 
Glossary, ete., by ARTHUR D. InNEs, M.A. 2s. net. Plain-text Edition, 7d. 

The Merchant of Venice. Warwick Edition. Edited, with Introduction, 
Notes, Glossary, etc., by H. L. WirHERs. 2s. net. Plain-text Edition, 7d. 

Twelfth Night. Warwick Edition. Edited, with Introduction, Notes, 
Glossary, etc., by ARTHUR D. IuNNrs, M.A. 2s.net. Plain-text Edition, 7d. 

King John. Warwick Edition. Edited, with Introduction, Notes, Glossary, 
ttc., by Prof. G. C. Moore Situ, Litt.D. 2s. net. Plain-text Edition, 7d. 


Midsummer-Night's Dream. Warwick Edition. Edited, with Intro- 
duction, Notes, Glossary, etc., by E. K. CHAMBERS, M.A. 2s. net. Plain- 


text Edition, 7d. 
The Tempest. Warwick Edition. 
etc., by F. S. Boas, M.A. 2s. net. 


Browning— Stafford. 


Edited, with Introduction, Notes, Glossary, 
Plain-text Edition, 7d. 


Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by AGNES 


WiLsoN. Is. 6d. net. 
Scott—Ivanhoe. Edited, with Notes, by R. J. CUNLIFFE, M.A., LL.B. 
2s. net. 


Arnold-—Sohrab and Rustum. Edited, with Notes, by Wau. KEITH Leask, 
M.A. Paper, 3d.; cloth, 5d. 


| 


| 


Chaucer—Prologue. With Glossary. Paper, 3d.; cloth, 5d. 

Chaucer—Prologue. Edited, with Introduction, Notes, Glossary, etc., 
by E. F. WiLLoucnuBv, M.D. is. 3d. net. 

Col 


dge—The Ancient Mariner. Edited, with Notes, by WALTER DENT. 
Maca 


Paper, 3d. ; cloth, 5d. 
y—Horatius. With Notes. Paper, 3d. ; cloth, 5d. 

Caesar—De Bello Gallico V and VI. Edited, w.th Introduction, Notes, 
Vocabulary, ete., by Prof. Joun RANKINE Brown, M.A. Illustrated. 
is. 6d. net each. 

Caesar—De Bello Gallico V and VI. Edited, with Introduction, Notes, 
Vocabulary, ete., by Prof. Joun Rankine Brown, M.A. Is. net each. 

Caesar.—De Bello Gallico V and VI. Edited, with brief Introduction and 
Textual Notes, by W. H. D. Rouse, Litt.D. 9d. net each. 

Virgil. -Aeneid IX and X. Edited, with brief Introduction and Textual 
Notes, by S. E. WiuBOrT, M.A. 9d. net each. 

Cicero--De Amicitia. Edited, with Introduction, Notes, Vocabulary, etec., 
by Rev. F. Conway, M.A. Illustrated. Is. 6d. net. 

Cicero--De Amicitia. Edited, with Introduction and Textual Notes, by 
Prof. J. S. Rerp, Litt.D. 9d. net. 

Sallust tiline Conspiracy. Edited, with Introduction, Notes, Vocabulary, 
etc., by Rev. W. A. STONE, M.A. Illustrated. Is. 6d. net. 

Xenophon —Anabasis IV. Edited, with Introduction, Notes, Vocabulary, 
etc., by Rev. G. H. Narr, M.A. Illustrated. — 2s. net. 


JUNIOR. 


Shakes peare—Julius Caesar. Junior School Edition. Edited by W. DENT, 
10d.; Picture Shakespeare Edition, Is. 6d. ; Plain-text Edition, 7d. 
Shakes —As You Like It. Junior School Edition. Edited by Prof. 
L. W. Ies 10d.; Picture Shakespeare Edition, Is. 6d.; Plain-text 
Edition, 7d. 

Shakespeare—-Tempest. Junior School Edition. Edited by ELIZABETH 
Lee, 10d.; Picture Shakespeare Edition, Is. 6d.; Plain-text Edition, 7d. 

Shakespeare —Coriolanus. Junior School Edition. Edited by W. F. 
Baucust, 10d.; Plain-text Edition, 7d. 

Shakespeare--Merchant of Venice. Junior School Edition. Edited by 
GEoRGE H. Evy, B.A., 10d.; Picture Shakespeare Edition, Is. 6d.; 
Plain-text Edition, 7d. 


Milton—Comus. Edited, with Introduction, Notes, etc., by Rev. E. A. 
PuiLLiPs, B.A. Is. 6d. net. 


Scott—Ivanhoe. Edited, with Notes, by R. J. CusrirrE, M.A., LL.B. 2s. net. 

Kingsley—-Hereward the Wake. Illustrated. 2s. 6d. net. 

Caesar—De Bello Gallico V. Edited, with Introduction, Notes, Vocabulary, 
etc., by Prof. Joun RANKINE Brown, M.A. Illustrated. — 1s. 6d. net. 


Caesar —De Bello Gallico V. Edited, with Introduction, Notes & Vocabulary, 


by Prof. Jonn RANKINE Brown, M.A. Is. 6d. net. 


Caesar—De Bello Gallico V. Edited, with brief Introduction and Textual 
Notes, by W. H. D. Rouse, Litt.D. 9d. net. 


* PRELIMINARY. 


Kingsley—The Heroes. 
is. 9d. net. 


Edited, with Notes, by E. H. BrAxkENEYv, M.A. | 


1s. 8d. 


Kingsley—The Heroes. 
Edited by W. H. D. Rouse, Litt.D. 9d. net. 


Kingsley—The Heroes. 


CAMBRIDGE LOCAL EXAMINATIONS, 1920. 
EDITIONS OF SET BOOKS. 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE. 


Scott—The Lay of the Last Minstrel. Cantos I, II, III, 
Paper, 3d. each; cloth, 5d. each. 
Scott The Lay of the Last Minstrel. Complete. With Introduction 

and Notes. Is. 3d. net. [PRELIMINARY AND JUNIORS. 

Scott— The Lay of the Last Minstrel. Text, with Introduction only. 

[PRELIMINARY AND "TU sTORS. 

Scott—The Talisman. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by W. Kurrn 

Leask, M.A. 2s. net. [ JUNIORS. 

Scott rhe Talisman. Without Notes. Is. &d. (JUNIORS. 

Shakespeare--The Tempest. Warwick Edition, 2s. net; Junior School 
Edition, 10d.; Picture Edition, Is. 6d.; Plain-text Edition, 7d. 

(JUNIORS AND SENIORS. 

Shakespeare—Hamlet. Warwick Edition, 2s. net; Plain-text Edition, 7d. 

(SENIORS. 

*,* The '" Warwick Edition " is suited in editoria] equipment for Senior 

Candidates, the ' Junior School " and “ Picture " Editions for Junior Candidates. 


Defoe—Robinson Crusoe. is. 8d. Abridged Edition, 9d. net. 
[PRELIMINARY AND JUNIORS. 


With Notes. 
(PRELIMINARY. 


Tennyson—The Coming of Arthur and The Passing of Arthur. Intro- 
duction and Notes by Davip Frew. 9d. net (JuNrors. 
Milton—-Comus. Introduction and Notes by Rev. E. A. PutLLIPS.. Is. 6d. net. 


(SENIORS. 

Milton--Lycidas. Introductid& and Notes by H. B. CorrERILL. Is. 6d. net. 
[SENTIORS. 

Milton—Lycidas. With brief Introduction and Notes. Paper, 3d.; cloth, 8d. 
(SENIORS. 

Milton —English Sonnets. With brief Introduction and Notes. Paper, 3d. ; 
cloth, 5d. (SENIORS. 


of England. Chapter III. Edited, with Introduction 


Macaulay—Histo 
É C. NorcurT, B.A. 3s. net. ([SENIOkS. 


and Notes, by 


10d. - 


ENGLISH —coNTINUED. 


Macaulay—History of England. Chapter III. 
duction, by W. H. D. Rouse, Litt.D. 9d. net. 


Edited, with bricf Intro- 
(SENIORS. 


LATIN. 


Introduction, Notes, and Vocabulary by 
. net. [JuNroRs. 
With Introduction, Notes and Vocabulary 


Caesar—De Bello Gallico, VI. 
JOHN RANKINE Brown. Is. 6d 
Caesar-—Be Bello Gallico. VI. 


by Joun RANKINE Brown, M.A. Is. 6d. net. [ JUNIORS. 
Caesar—De Bello Gallico, VI. Edited, with brief Introduction and Textual 
Notes, by W. H. D. Rouse, Litt.D. Yd. net. [JuN1oRs. 


Virgil —Aeneid VI. Introduction, Notes, and Vocabulary by H. B. CorrEnILL. 
Illustrated. Is. 6d. net. (JUNIORS AND SENIORS 
Virgil—Aeneid VI. Edited, with brief Introduction and Textual Notes, by 
S. E. WiuBoLT, M.A. 9d. net. [JUNIORS AND SENIORS. 
Livy—Book V. Edited, with Introduction, Notes, and Vocabulary by 


W. Cecil LAMING, M.A. Hlustratea. Is. 6d. net, [SENIORS, 
Livy—Book V. Edited, with briet Introduction and Textual Notes, by 
E. Seymour TuoMwrsoN, M.A. 10d. net. [SENIORS, 
Tacitus—Agricola. With Introduction, Notes, and Vocabulary by C. 
FLAMSTEAD WALTERS, M.A. Is. 6d. net. Illustrated. [SENrORS. 
Plautus—Captivi. Edited, with Introduction, Notes, and Vocabulary, 
by Rev. J. Henson, M.A. Illustrated. 1s. 6d. net. [SENIORS, 
GREEK. 
Xenophon--Anabasis [. Edited, with Introduction, Notes, and Vocabulary, 
by C. E. BRowwNnRiIGG, M.A. Is. 6d. net. {JuNrors, 


Euri pides— Medea. 
WILLIAMS N, M.A. 


With Introduction, Notes and Vocabulary, by HaAROLD 
2s. net. [JUNIORS AND SENIORS. 


BLACKIE & SON, LTD., 50, OLD BAILEY, LONDON, E.C. 4. 
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PERSONAL NOTES. 


Sir Napier Shaw, LL.D., Sc.D., F.R.S. 


Sir Napier Shaw, President of the Educational Science 
Section of the British Association, is the Director of the 


Meteorological Office. He was born in 1854 and educated | 


at King Edward's School, Birmingham, Emmanuel College, 
Cambridge, and the University of Berlin. He was lecturer 
in Physics at Cambridge and Senior Tutor at Emmanuel 
College, becoming Assistant Director of the Cavendish 
Laboratory in 1898, and was Knighted in 1915. 


Professor Macalister. 


After a long illness Dr. Alexander Macalister, Professor 
of Anatomy at Cambridge University. died at Cambridge 
from the effects of an operation. Professor Macalister was 
born in 1844, in Dublin, and educated at Trinity College, 
Dublin. In 1869 he was appointed Professor of Zoology 
at Dublin University, and in 1877 Professor of Anatomy and 
Chirurgerv. In 1883 he succeeded Sir George Humphreys 
at Cambridge, being the first Professor of Anatomv who 
was entirely devoted to his subject to the exclusion of 
practising. He was a Presbyterian, an authority on Egypt, 
and a great traveller. 


Mr. W. S. Dann, M.A., M.B.E. 


Mr. W. S. Dann, Historv Master at the Manchester 
Grammar School, was appointed H.M. Inspector for thc 
new Continuation Schools. He was educated at Blackheath 
School, and at University College, London. Mr. Dann is 
well known to the Workers' Educational Association, and 
has been honorary secretarv of the Manchester branch of 
the Historical Association. 


Sir Richard Glazebrook. 


Sir Richard Glazebrook, Director of the National Physical 
Laboratory, retired on reaching the age limit on 18th 
September. 


Professor J. E. Petavel. 


The Lord President of the Council has appointed Joseph 
Ernest Petavel, Professor of Engineering and Director of 
the Whitworth Laboratory, Manchester, to be Director 
of the National Physical Laboratory. He was educated 
at University College, London, and was engaged in scientific 
research at the Royal Institution and at the Davy Faraday 
Laboratory until 1898. In 1900 he was elected Fellow of 
Owen's College, Manchester. He is a member of the 
Advisory Committee for Aeronautics of the Air Ministry. 


The late Professor F. W. Moorman. 


It 1s with great regret that we learn that Professor 
F. W. Moorman, who occupied the chair in English Litera- 
ture at Leeds University, was drowned while bathing with 
his children at Hawkswick, Upper Wharfedale. Professor 
Moorman was educated at University College, London, 
at the University College of Wales, and at Strasburg 
University. In 1885 he became Assistant Lecturer in the 
English Language and Literature at Aberystwyth; in 
1888 he was appointed Professor of English at Yorkshire 
College, later the University of Leeds, where his work as 
an authority on the Yorkshire dialect and his gifts as a 
teacher won the admiration and esteem of his pupils. 


Mr. F. J. S. Whitmore. 


Mr. F. J. S. Whitmore, M.A., Oxon., for twelve years 
an Assistant Master at Denstone College, has been 
appointed Second Master of Queen Elizabeth’s Grammar 
School, Kettering. 


NEWS ITEMS. 


All-round Development. 

Larger buildings are required by the Caldecott Community 
for Working Men's Children. Housed at Charlton Court, 
East Sutton, Kent, the children help on the farm, in the 
garden, and in the house, and effective education is given 
by encouraging the growth of what is best in each child. 


Cold Rooms. 

The schools at New Hartley, Northumberland, are alleged 
to be inadequately heated, and the parents say that thev 
will boycott them if an improvement be not effected 
before the winter. 


Fream Memorial Prize. 

Miss Doris Anderson, Southfield, Ropley, Winchester, 
a student of University College, Reading, has been awarded 
the Fream Memorial Prize for 1919, by the Board of 
Agriculture, for taking first place in this year's examination 
for the National Diploma in Agriculture. 


Oxford and Cambridge Expenses. 

Now that battels alone mount to £70 and upwards per 
term, the minimum cost of an education at the older 
universities is about £260. 


Fees at Eton. 

The Headmaster at Eton College has sent a circular 
letter to parents calling attention to a new scale of payment. 
The fee is now to be £200, and apparently almost inclusive, 
as a large number of separate charges have been merged 
init. This amount compares favourably with bills exceed- 
ing £300 sometimes paid for girls at finishing schools. 


King's Scholar. 

Walter W. Grave is the winner of the King's Gold Medal 
for being the most proficient scholar at King Edward VII 
Grammar School at King’s Lynn. 


Converted Grammar School. 

The Holland (Lincolnshire) County Council have con- 
verted the Grammar School at Kirton, near Boston, into 
an agricultural training centre. 


Solomon Supplemented. 

At a meeting of the Worcester Education Authority 
Mr. Willis Bund said Solomon said that there were three 
things that could not be satisfied. If he had lived in these 
days he would have found a fourth—the elementary school 
teacher. 


Municipal Printing at Newcastle. 

Naturally enough the master printers of Newcastle do 
not view with equanimity the proposal that the Corporation 
should do its own printing. 

When paper was scarce, the Education Committee set 
up a small plant, which was found very useful also to other 
departments, but as the Committee can work only for itself, 
the suggestion was made that the plant should be taken 
over by the municipality, but a strong protest has been 
made by the trade. 


Secondary School or Storehoyse. 

About 700 boys and girls in Cardiff are being compelled 
to continue their education in a building that does not offer 
the usual facilities of a secondary school, and Mr. Dvche, 
the headmaster, criticised the War Office for retaining the 
buildings for the purpose of storing discarded equipment, 
now that the need for accommodating wounded soldiers 
has passed awav. Why should the education of these 
young people suffer when any sort of buildings would do 
for warehouses ? 
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PITMAN'S 
BOOKS 


MODERN 
LANGUAGES. 


COMMERCE. 
SCIENCE. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FRENCH GRAMMAR. 


By Dr. F. A. HEDGCOCK. 

A New French Grammar by a well-known authority on the language. The method 
is a combination ot the direct with the indirect, and in order to give teachers an idea of 
the style of the book a section will be sent for inspection to all interested. Complete book, 
5s. 6d.net. Also in two vols. : Part I, 38. 6d. net ; Part 11. 28. 6d. nct. Key, 3s. 6d. 


nct. 


PRACTICAL GERMAN GRAMMAR. 


By E. I. SLATER. 
Suitable for elementary students at Evening Commercial Institutes. Cloth 2s. 6d. net. 


SPANISH, PORTUGUESE, ITALIAN. 


Books on Grammar, Conversation, and Correspondence. 


THE ELEMENTS OF BOOK-KEEPING. 


By W. O. BUXTON, A.C.A. (Hons.). 
A book for beginners—fully explanatory. Cloth, Is. 6d. net. 


PITMAN’S SHORTHAND RAPID COURSE. 
The latest text book of the world’s best system. Gives the theory in 20 simple 
lessons. Cloth, 2s. 6d. ; or with additional exercises, 46. 


HEAT, LIGHT AND SOUND. 


By J. R. ASHWORTH, D.Sc. 
An introductory course oí practical exercises. With numerous illustrations. 28. 6d. net. 


EMBROIDERY AND DESIGN. 


By JOAN H. DREW. 
This book arouses new interest in the subject. Many illustrations are given, and the 
designs are the right size for tracing and working. Cloth, with 82 illustrations, 38. net. 


DRAWING AND DESIGN. 


By SAMUEL CLEGG. 
A school course in Composition. Lettering and pen and ink drawing are included, and a 
special feature of the book is coloured plates printed by scholars from wood-blocks of 


their own making and designing. Profusely illustrated. 10s. 6d. net. 


NEEDLEWORK. 


ETC., ETC. 


THE WANTS OF MAN. 


By T. H. BOWTELL, M.A., B.Sc., M.Ed. 
A simple introduction to the problems of Economic Science. An up-to-date class 


reader. Cloth, 210 pp.. 2s. 6d. net. 


THE TRIUMPH OF MAN. 
With 130 illustrations. A reading book for boys and girls from 12 to 16 years old. Con- 
tains a simple account of wind, water, steam and electricity and their applications ; of 


iron and steel and their uses, etc. 2s. net. 


Write for a Complete List of Educational 
Books post free from 


SIR ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, LTD., 
1, Amen Corner, London, E.C.4. 


WORTH ATTENTION. 


MAP READING | Philips New 


Philips’ New 
MADE EASY ENGLISH BOOKS 


A Graduated Course of English Composition. 
By W. J. GLOVER. 
(Editor of “ The Children’s Camcos of Poetry and Prosc."). 
The most striking feature is the plentiful supply of models for study, from 
KINGSLEY, DICKENS, RUSKIN, STEVENSON, and the other famous writers, 
on which extremely clever and interesting examples are built. See how 
the scheme agrees with Circular 808 B. ot E. suggestions. 


An interesting and lucid explanation of a subiect of ever-increasing import- 
anc>,  Map-reading is an ideal subject for schools ; it shows the PRACTICAL 
APPLICATION of other subjects —Geometry, Arithmetic, Drawing —and is 


also of great help to a thorough study of Geography. Book] for Standard 3 .. 80 pages .. 8d. 
A feature of the book is a large number of diagrams and » H j 4 .. 96 , .. 8d. 
maps, which greatly tacilitate description and understanding. 5 i » 2 se. H112 “gy, cu “Ody Crown 8vo size. 
Crown 4to, cloth boards. 3s. 6d. net. PROSPECTUS FREE. ” yv ” 7 i TA EL 9d. 
»9 99 . 


“ We have no hesitation in thoroughly recommending the scrics."— 
THE SCHOOLMASTER. 


The Children's Cameos 


Your elder scholars will benefit immensely if you adopt 


"TRANSPORT" 


THE MAGIC CARPET OF INDUSTRY. 
By J. P. GRIFFITHS. 
Describing the history and development of Transport by sea, road, canal, 
and railway. Fascinating and instructive. 


* Packed full of interesting and up-to-date information. 
E cans Not a dull page in it."—TEAcCHER's WORLD. 


For individual reading, and for Class use as a Supplementary Reader. 
Crown 8vo, 256 pages. Numerous halt-tone illustrations and maps. 2s. 6d. 


Ask to see a copy before you order. 


e 


of Poetry and Prose 


For Reading and Recitation in Schools. 
Short gems of prose, each selected by virtue of its outstanding literary 
merit and its suitability for the purpose. 
See Circular No. 753 of the Board of Education :—‘ There 
is no reason for restricting learning by heart to poetry . . 
passages of good prose should be learned by heart aiso.' 
Poeins by some of the most famous writers of the present day are included. 
Book I to IV, 48 pages, 6d. each. 
Books V to VIII, 64 to 72 pages, 8d. each. 
Supplementary Book; PATRIOTIC AND NATIONAL. 


72 pages, 8d. 
Specimens to Head Teachers. 


GEORGE PHILIP & SON, LTD., 32, FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C. 4. 
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LITERARY SECTION. 


BOOKS AND THE MAN. 


The Last de Morgan.* 


Asked how he liked someone a young Frenchman replied, 
with Gallic ardour, '' I do not like—I love." There is no 
middle way with William de Morgan ; readers of fiction 
either love him or leave him alone. And of readers in two 
hemispheres he has indeed a goodly host. The present 
volume is dedicated by his wife “ To all our American 
friends who by their never failing sympathy and generous 
appreciation of his writing were a constant source of 
pleasure and gratification to my husband." In many a 
dominion home and clearing, in bush and backwood, veldt 
and prairie, his name is a familiar one, and his works bave 
been translated into several languages. 


In a Few Last Words to the Reader Mrs. de Morgan, 
who did not live to see the publication of this his posthumous 
book, has left some interesting particulars about her 
husband's methods of work. He would start a novel 
without making any definite plot. ‘‘ He created his 
characters and then waited for them to act and evolve 
their own plot. In this way the puppets in the show 
became real living personalities to him, and he waited, 
as he expressed it, ' to see what they would do next.’ ” 
Husband and wife were wont to read together every Sunday 
evening all he had written during the week. Thus the 
novelist's audience of one, like the wider audience to follow, 
'* got to believe in the reality of the characters ” ; to think 
of them “as real live people." ‘ I have frequently asked 
him," she adds, “ when. . . he had finished writing for 
the day, . . . such a question as, ' Well, have they 
quarrelled yet?’ and he would reply, ‘No. I don't know 
if they will come to a quarrel, after all; I must wait and 
see what they do.'" The author's handwriting was clear 
and distinct, with few erasures. ‘“ He never made rough 
copies and practically finished as he went." Regarded 
simply as a mechanical effort what a wonderful achieve- 
ment was this of the de Morgan novels. For those eight 
volumes, the literary output of about as many years at 
the close of an old man's life, must on a modest computation 
aggregate about 4,500 pages or perhaps not far short of 
two million words, written with the author's own hand 
“and practically finished as he went." But blessings on 
that artist hand, transmitter of beauty, whether on canvas, 
or in imperishable enamel, or through the printed page. 


Let no fearful reader with war-frayed nerves fight shy 
of the title “ The Old Madhouse.” It is just one of the 
author's little jokes, and no grisly inmates emerge from the 
old, rambling, tumble-dowp house so named, in which two 
light-hearted voung couples propose to start housekeeping 
and therein live happily ever after. Unfortunately, these 
cargoes of affection running, so to say, on parallel lines 
somehow manage to jump the points, and as the story 
develops a regrettable mix-up ensues which the author, 
alas, did not live to disentangle. The plot centres, however, 
mainly in the disappearance of Uncle Drury, who “weighed 
eighteen stone, and always rumbled in his chest before he 
spoke, like the works of a big clock before it strikes." 
Rather a bulky item, one would gather, to be suddenly and 
mysteriously mislaid, but so it was; and through 555 
pages this mystery thickens. But the dialogue and con- 
versation are the thing, and the author's accompanying 
chaff. The “puppets in the show” are as alive and 


convincing as ever, and although '' The Old Madhouse ”’ 
may not quite touch the highwater mark of '' When Ghost 
meets Ghost," let us be thankful that the feast provided 
amid the strain and distractions of war-time is as varied 
and delightful as it is. If de Morgan did not live to finish 
the story yet from notes which he left, and the fact that he 
had told her “ as much as he knew himself of what the end 
of the book was to be," Mrs. de Morgan in a concluding 
chapter is able to unravel the mystery of Uncle Drury's 
disappearance, and in the unravelling The Old Madhouse 
itself plays a weird and somewhat uncanny part. 


Suggestions of supernatural happenings are present in 
all de Morgan's novels. ‘‘ As for ghosts, they would be 
interesting and not a drawback, unless they were the sort 
that broke things. Perhaps, however, these last would 
rank as phenomena, not ghosts." Thus Nancy, otherwise 
known as “ Elbows,” reviewing the possibilities of The Old 
Madhouse as a background for connubial bliss. Doubtless 
when a biography duly appears, or the promised book by 
Mrs. de Morgan on Spiritualism, light will be shed on this 
bias towards the occult, but meanwhile the general reader 
may gather somewhat from contemporary writings. In the 
Life of Stopford Brooke, by Dr Jacks, mention is made of a 
meeting in old age between Stopford Brooke and de Morgan, 
who had been fairly intimate in carlier life; and Mrs. de 
Morgan is referred to as Clairvoyante ; she had the power 
of projecting her consciousness eutside her body. Some such 
psychic experiences were probably not unconnected with 
the various super-normal happenings that occur so freely 
in her husband's stories. 


The literary art of de Morgan was in touch with the 
creative work of some other great Victorians at many points. 
Comparison with Dickens has become a commonplace, and 
the coincidence of the two Masters' last and incompleted 
stories dealing with a disappearance is obvious. De 
Morgan's double role as an apostle of beauty both in crafts- 
manship and literature suggests parallels with du Maurier 
and with William Morris; and his literary art displays 
pre-Raphaelite qualities in its forthright veracity, its 
mysticism, its minute detail and careful delineation of 
every part of the picture. But it is perhaps with the 
spirit of Robert Browning, to whom allusion frequently 
occurs in the novels, that de Morgan's deeper qualities 
show most in common. Both to the end retained their 
faith in what Stevenson in cautious phrase has envisaged 
as ‘ the ultimate decency of things.” 


They reminded men and women in a materialistic age 
that the things which are not seen, those intangible realities 
that are eternal—the conquering power of love, constancy 
surviving death, the communion of souls—are indeed the 
very stuff of existence, in comparison with which the material 
framework of life seems but the baseless fabric of a vision. 
And Browning’s valiant lines, the Poet’s own swan-song, 
published on the day he died, that last day of December, 
1889, may fitly be applied to William de Morgan, who 
also on a '' last Friday night in December . . . laid down 
his pen in the middle of a sentence never to be com- 
pleted ” : 


"One who never turned his back but marched breast 
forward, 
Never doubted clouds would break, i 
Held we fall to rise, are baffled to fight better, 
Sleep to wake.” 
SILAS BIRCH. 


* “ The Old Madhouse.” By William de Morgan. (Heinemann, 7s. net.) 
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MACMILLAN’S LIST. 


Practical Hints for the Teaching of Latin. Being 


Four Lectures delivered at Ilkley, at the Board of Education's Latin 
Courses for Teachers, in August, 1918 and 1919. By L. W. P. Lewis, 
M.A., Senior Classical Master, Bradford Grammar School. 5s. nct. 


Companion to Diaconus. 
M.A. 6s. net. 


Bv GEORGE G. LOANE, 


Book II. Just PUBLISHED. 


Lay’s Pupils’ Class-Book of English Compo- 
sition. By En. J. S. Lay, Author of “ The Pupils’ Class-books of 
Geography, History, The Vegetable Garden,” ete. Hlustrated. Book I 
(for children of 9 to 10), Is. Book H (tor children of 10 to 11), 1s. 3d, 


THE SCHOOLMASTER : —'" To write a book on English Grammar 
and Composition which will attract, and not repel, children is a 
feat upon which the successtul writer may be fairly congratulated. 
The little work betore us is ideal, for here are certauily lessons, 


but disguised so cunningly and cleverly that our young pcople will 
imagine they are at play when * The Pupils! Class-Book of English 
Composition’ is placed betore them for the purposes of study. 


A book which we feel sure teachers will welcome and use with 
pleasure and profit.” 
Outlines of the History of the English 


edi en be By E. Crassen, M.A., Ph.D., Author of “ Lectures on 
Style and Composition." 5s. net. 


POCKET CLASSICS. New Volumes. 


Scott. Kenilworth. Edited with an Introduction and 
Notes by J. H. Castteman, M.A. Is. 6d. net. 


Rossetti. Selected Poems of Christina G. 


Rossetti. Edited with Introduction and Notes by C. B. Burke, Ph.D. 
is. 6d. net. 


_Ruskin. The Crown of Wild Olive and the 


Queen of the Air. Edited with Notes and an Introduction by W. F. 
MELTON, Ph.D. Is. 6d. net. 


Dana. Two Years before the Mast. 
Introduction and Notes by H. E. Keyes, B.L. 1s. 6d. net. 


With an 


SIEPMANN'S FRENCH FOR RAPID READING. 
New Volumes. 


Balzac. Le Bal de Sceaux. Par Honore DE BALZAC. 
Limp cloth. 1s. 3d. 


Ferry. 
Matasiete. 


Les Gambusinos Bermudes -el - 
Par GABRIRL Ferry. Limp cloth. 1s. 3d. 


W.&A.K.Johnston’s Publications 
New Editions of W. & A. K. Johnston's Maps and 


Atlases, with up-to-date boundaries, will be 
issued immediately. 


MODERN ATLAS OF COMMERCE. 


48 pages of Maps, printed clearly in Brown. In strong paper covers. 
Without Index, ls. 10d. net. With Index, 2s. net. 
EDINA JUNIOR HISTORIES. 


Suitable for Upper Standards, Higher Elementary and Central Schools, 
aud Lower Forms of Secondary Schools. 


Written on the most Modern Approved Mcthods. 


Book I. The Age of Settlement. B.C. 55—4A.D.1154. 1s. 4d. nct. 

Book II. The Age of Chivalry. A.D. 1154—A.D. 1485. 1s. 4d. nct. 

Book III. The Age of Discovery. A.D. 1485—4A.D. 1603. 18. 4d. net 

Book IV. The Age of Strife. A.D. 1603—A.D. 1713. 1s. 4d. nct. 

Book V. The Age of Empire Building. A.D. 1713—A.D. 1815. 
1s. 4d. net. 

Book VI. 'TheAgeofDemócracy. A.D.1815—A.D. 1918. 18.4d. net. 


I 
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THE 


COLLEGE OF PRECEPTORS 


(INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER), 
BLOOMSBURY SQUARE, LONDON, W.C. 1. 


Training Course for 
Teachers of Commercial Subjects. 


THE COLLEGE or PRECEPTORS offers a course of 
Training in Teaching specially designed for teachers 
The course is open to 


of Commercial Subjects. 


teachers of commercial subjects in day schools. 


continuation schools, or evening institutes, and to 


others who contemplate taking up such work. : 


The course will extend over two sessions, that 1s, 
from September to June in each of two years. 
Each session will consist of two terms, the first 


term extending from September (or October) to 


December, and the second from February to June 
Students will be 
required to attend during each term twelve 


(omitting the Easter vacation). 


weekly lectures on the principles of teaching and 


a discussion class after each lecture. Arrangements 
will be made for the students to visit classes where 


commercial subjects are being taught, while the 


students themselves will be required to teach under 


supervision and to prepare weekly essays on sub- 


jects connected with.the topics discussed in the 


lectures and discussion classes and with problems 


of practical teaching. Subjects to be discussed 


will relate to commercial education in all its aspects, 


and the full course is designed to afford to teachers 


of commercial subjects an opportunity of gaining 


a training in teaching such as will satisfy the 


requirements of the Teachers Registration Council. 


Students may take classes for one session only. 


The fee for one session is {2 2s., payable in instal- 
ments of £1 1s. at the beginning of each term. 


Those who intend to take the course are adviscd 
to call at the College in order that their individual 
circumstances and needs may be noted for the 
information of the Director of the Training Course. 


The Secretary may be consulted on any day, 
between the hours of 11 and 1 in the morning, or 


between 3 and 5 in the afternoon, Saturdays ex- 


cepted, or at some other time by appointment. 
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REVIEWS. 


Education. 


TEST MATERIAL FOR THE MEASUREMENT OF INTELLIGENCE : 
by Lewis M. Terman. (Geo. G. Harrap and Co., London. 
3s. 6d. net.) 


In a recent issue we reviewed Professor Terman's The Measure- 
ment of Intelligence. We have now received the materials that 
he publishes for the application of the Stanford Revision, as 
his scheme is named. It will be remembered that this scheme 
is a development of the Binet-Simon Tests, and our readers 
will naturally understand that these tests demand specific appara- 
tus such as is here supplied. “It may be well to mention that the 
“ Materials ” will be found of little use apart from Prof. Terman's 
book, but used along with that book they will be found to be of 
great practical value to the teacher who is willing to give himself 
a little trouble in order to get a clear working idea of the capacity 
of his pupils. 

The Materials consist of an envelope containing 18 cards of 
about 6in. by 8in., and a Record Booklet of 12 pages each 71in. 
by llin. The cards fall into two groups, the first including 
various pictures, diagrams, and colour schemes to be used as 
tests, the second made up of cards containing answers to certain 
problems, these answers being of different degrees of accuracy, 
but classified so as to enable the teacher to form a fairly just idea 
of what may be accepted as satisfactory. As the scheme has 
been very carefully thought out, these cards are the condensed 
result of much labour and put it within the teacher's power to 
compare his results with those of his American fellows. It is 
worth noting that the Record Booklet is marked as '' Revised 
for use in British Schools," though it is difficult to see how 
American idiom needs to be modified for our use. Colour is 
spelt with the u, it is truc, but this applies to the actual tests 
themselves, which are not specially modified for British use. 
Since there is a section for adults, the teacher may test himself 
and his colleagues, as well as his pupil—which may, after all, 
prove not the least valuable of the uses to which the cards may 
be put. Inanv case wc have now available the nearest approach 
to an objective standard of intelligence, and enterprising teachers 
will be well advised to avail themselves of it. 


Science. 


INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF SCIENCE: by Smith and 
Jewett. (Macmillan and Co. Price 7s. 6d. net.) pp. xii 
and 620. 

The avowed purpose of this book is to introduce boys and 
girls to a scientific study of the principle features of their environ- 
ment and to guide them in the development of a scientific 
habit of mind. The function of scientific instruction in public 
schools is held to be the initiation of young students into a know- 
ledge of what scientific thought has accomplished for the human 
race. Emphasis is therefore laid throughout on the fact that it 
is the use, not the acquisition of knowledge which is educationally 
worth while. 

A full year’s course is mapped out, but within that time the 
topics could hardly be dealt with in the detail indicated. The 
arrangement is such that selection is easy, and the book will 
provide sufficient material for an ordinary one year’s course 
based on the special needs of a neighbourhood or class. 

One is inclined to predict that a boy or girl who is not pro- 
posing to proceed to a systematic and advanced study of a par- 
ticular science would derive more benefit and find more interest 
in a course set on these lines than in any of the formal intro- 
ductory courses in science. To an elementary or continuation 
school teacher the volume should prove especially valuable. 

The chapters on “ Artificial Lighting," “ The Supply and Uses 
of Water," “ Transportation on Land," “ Transportation on 
Sea,” and “ Transportation in Air ” are especially good, and are 
a mine of interesting facts, useful tables, and up-to-date notes 
not to be found in any other single text book. 

Of equal interest and value are the chapters on “ Plants in 
Relation to Man," ''Insects and Human Health," '' Micro- 
organisms in Relation to Man,” and '* The Protection of Health.” 
Burbank's work on Artificial Selection, Mendel's Law of In- 
heritance, and Ross's work on Malaria are well treated in this 
section. 

'" Revision ” and ''Suggestive " questions are given at the 
end of cach chapter, and with the form of some of these British 
teachers will be inclined to disagree. They are of great suggestive 
value nevertheless. H. N. L. 


Hygiene. 
THE PEOPLE’S HEALTH: by Walter Moore Coleman. 
Macmillan Co., New York. 3s. 6d. net.) 

This is an attractive addition to Mr. Coleman's “ Practical ” 
series of Health Readers and Textbooks. Though written 
entirely for American use, the contents are set out in fascinating 
form, and we would welcome similar books for English schools. 
All ordinary hygienic topics are treated with an absence of 
pedantry not commonly temarked in such books, while the count- 
less illustrations on almost every page are as good as anything 
we have sccn. 


FRESH HOPE AND HEALTH FOR HOSPITAL PATIENTS AND INVALIDS: 
by Cecilie Muller. (G. Bell and Sons, Ltd. 2s. net.) 

Miss Muller has here set out with simple sincerity and con- 
siderable charm a few exercises which she has found useful 
with wounded and disabled soldiers. The directions are simple 
and clear, and some two dozen excellent photographs aid the 
verbal descriptions. The little book is so good and written with 
such attractive modesty that we think Miss Muller might well 
omit such constant reference to her brother and his '' Health 
System," as well as the testimonials from her patients. 

SANTE. 


(The 


Geography. 
THE KINGSWAY SERIES: ‘Practical Geography," by Robert 
T. Finch, F.R.G.S. (Evans Bros., Ltd. Price, 3/6 net.) 

It is difficult to over-praise this little volume, which merits 
not only a foremost place amongst text books of practical geo- 
graphy, but inclusion amongst the standard text books of 
method. A mine of fresh suggestion to the geography specialist 
and a clever exposition of teaching principles as applied to the 
solution of practical difficulties encountered in field and class- 
room, the book is an inspiration to any teacher. 

Part I deals with Home Geography ; Part II with Graphic 
Geography. It is pointed out that there is no school subject 
which stands so much in need of interpretation by direct experi- 
ence as geography. If pupils are to be successful in picturing 
lands beyond the seas, the teacher must ensure that the funda- 
mentals of geography have been established by actual personal 
experience. Imagination is but a conscious dream, and, like 
all dreams, it is the result of the rearrangement of ideas referable 
fundamentally to personal experience. This direct experience 
of geography can only be found successfully in the ficld, and it 
is in connection with field work that the author most distinctly 
reveals himself as a truly great teacher. 

He has done well to indicate that the surveying, astronomy, 
chemistry, and physics exercises which have masqueraded as 
practical geography should find their proper place in mathe- 
matics and science lessons. Their results and interpretations 
are all that are important in the teaching of geography. 

The experienced tcacher will be chiefly interested to see how 
simple apparatus usuallv used onlv by advanced students of 
geography is introduced at an early stage of the work ; the young 
teacher will find most helpful the references to sources of informa- 
tion, statistics, price of apparatus, survey maps, meteorological 
reports, ctc. 

Indeed the book is a most useful key to the teaching of geo- 
graphy on modern lines. It is so casy to forget the location of 
metcorological stations mentioned in the daily weather reports, 
such as Castle Bay, Roche’s Point, Boier Castle, and to hunt 
them up in an ordinary atlas is hopeless, or momentarily to fail 
to explain the relation between the new and the old systems of 
measuring barometric pressure in millibars and inches respectively 
is disconcerting, but no criterion of a lack of mastery of the sub- 
ject. Toa teacher with this little book at hand such a misfortune 
could not happen, for key maps and scales are alwavs given. 

H. N. Lowe. 


TRANSPORT.—THE Macic CARPET OF INDUSTRY: by J. P. 
Griffiths. (London: Geo. Philip and Son. 256 pp. 2s. 6d ) 

A well written and well illustrated little book dealing with 
transport in all its phases, old and new. The book should be 
welcome as an additional reader in the upper classes of elementary | 
schools. 


MACMILLAN’S GEOGRAPHICAL EXERCISE Books: Africa, with 
questions by B. C. Wallis, B.Sc. (Macmillan. Is. 6d. net.) 
Mr. Wallis labours at his chosen subject with the prolific 
industry of an enthusiast but hardly a genius. This exercise 
book is on familiar lines with “maps to fill in." The questions 
are numerous but conventional, and the book will keep a scholar 
busy rather than advance his geographical perception very 
much. MUNDRES. 
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CLASS BOOKS FOR LOWER FORMS 


PUBLISHED AT THE 


University Gutorial Press. 


Arithmetic, Preliminary. By Aucusrus BARRACLOUGH, 
M.A., Second Master at Bournemouth School. 2s. With Answers, 2s. 3d. 


This Book provides a course of Arithmetic suitable for pupils of ten to 
fourteen years of age. 

“ The chapters are clearly written, carefully arranged, and accompanied 
with a plentiful supply of examples and exercises.' —SCHOOL GUARDIAN 


Arithmetic, The Primary. Edited by WM. BRIGGS, LL.D., 
me ur F.R.A.S. In Three Parts. Parts I and II, 10d. each. Pat 
» 1s. 3d. 


An Introductory Course of Simple Arithmetical Exercises, covering all the 
subjects usually taught in schools. 

“The examples increase in difficulty by almost imperceptible stages, and 
they are very suitable for young scholars. "—NATURE. 


Chemistry, Preliminary. By H. W. Bausor, M.A., late 
Scholar of Clare College, Cambridge. 2s. 


A course for beginners dealing with the leading principles of chemical 


theory. 

*An excellent book; will make a clear understandable foundation for a 

systematic treatment of chemistry in the higher torms."— 
EDUCATIONAL NEWS. 


: English Course, Preliminary. By A. M. WarMsLEY, M.A., 
late Senior English Master, Middlesbrough Boys' High School. 2s. 


* An excellent first course in English grammar and composition suitable for 
the lower forms in secondary schools." —SCHOOLMASTER. 


History of England, Preliminary. Bv M. K. ErriorrT, 
Honours in the Historical Tripos, Cambridge, and M. S. Evtiort, B.A., 
Cambridge Geography Diploma. With Illustrations. 2s. 9d. 


“ In addition to an outline of political events it tries to give some idea of 
social and constitutional development and also to connect history with 
geography. It is clearly written and well illustrated."— ScHooL WORLD. 


French Course, Preliminary. By H. J. CHAYTOR, M.A., 
and H. E. TRuELovE, B.A. Second Edition. 2s. 


* An excellent first year's work, well arranged on systematic lines, with due 
to the advantages of the direct method.” —ATHEN/EUM. 


Geography, Preliminary. Bv E. G. HopckisoN, B.A., 
F.R.G.S., Assistant Master, Crewe County School. 2s. 


A book for beginners, containing Elementary Physical Geography, an 
outline of the Geography of the World, and the Geography of the British 


Isles in detail. 
“ An admirable textbook, clear, direct, and well suited to the need; of 
pupils for whoin it is intended."—LirERARY WORLD. 


Geography of England and Wales, A Preliminary. B 
Ernest Young, B.Sc., F. R.G.S., Head Master, County School, Hanow, 1s. Sd. 
This book cannot be used without an atlas, and is generally suitable for 
the lower forms of schools. 
"A capital book, written in simple language, and containing abundant 
sketch maps of the right kind."—LoNDOoN TEACHER. 


Geometry, Preliminary. By F. ROSENBERG, M.A., B.Sc. 
With or without Answers. 2s. 9d. 


A book for beginners containing a judicious blending of practical and 
theoretical work. Insists throughout on reasoning from first principles. 
* The book is certainly one to be recommended." — 

PREPARATORY SCHOOLS REVIEW. 


Plant and Animal Biology, A First Course in. By 
W. S. Furneaux. 2s. 9d. 


“ For beginners this little book should prove a very attractive introduction 
to the study of plant and animal life." — SCHOOLMASTER. 


Science, Experimental, Preliminary Course of. By 
W. M. Hooton, M.A., M.Sc. 2s. 


A detailed course of science training for beginners in accorlance with 
modern ideas. 


Spelling and Punctuation (with Pieces for Dictation). 
By Harry SnoosutTH, M.A., Modern Language Master, Wandsworth Technical 
Institute Secondary School. Second Edition. Is. 


. “ Very seldom have we seen any book which deals so thoroughly with the 
difficult subject of teaching and learning to spell."—EnpucATIONAL NEws. 


Complete Educational Catalogue, and Full Catalogue of Class 
Books for Secondary Schools, post free on application. 


Wniversity Gutorial Press, Tò., 


High Street, New Oxford Street, LONDON, W.C. 2. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & C0.'S 


SELECT LIST OF TEXT-BOOKS ON 


LATIN, HISTORY & LITERATURE 


First Steps in Latin. l 
By F. RırcHIe, M.A. Fcap. 8vo. 2s. 
A Key, for the use of Teachers only, post free, 3s. 84d. 


Second Steps in Latin. 
By F. Rircurg, M.A. Fcap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


Exercises in Latin Prose Composition. 
By F. RrircurE, M.A. Crown 8vo. 3s. 


A Key for the use of Teachers only, post free, 3s. 9d. 


Fabule Faciles. : 


A First Latin Reader. Containing Detached Sentences 
and Consccutive Stories. With Notes and a Vocabulary 
by F. RircuiE, M.A. Crown 8vo. 3s. 


Gradatim : 


An Easy Latin Translation Book for Beginners. With 
Vocabulary by H. R. HEATLEY, M.A., and H. N. 
KINGDON, M.A. Fcap. 8vo. 2s. 


A Key, for the use of Teachers only, post free, 5s. 24d. 


A History of Greece from the Earliest Times to 
the Death of Alexander the Great. 


By C. W. C. Oman, M.A., S.F.A., Fellow of All Souls 
College and Deputy Professor of Modern History in 
the University of Oxford. With 13 Maps and Plans, 
and 84 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 6s. 6d. 


A First History of France. 


By Mrs. MANDELL CREIGHTON. With 33 Illustrations 
and 5 Coloured Maps. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


The Growth of the British Empire. 


By P. H. and A. C. Kerr. With 4 Coloured Illus- 
trations, 63 Maps (4 of which are coloured), and other 
illustrations. Crown 8vo. 3s. 


History of English Literature from Beowulf to 
Swinburne. 
By ANDREW LANG, M.A. Crown 8vo. 


Complete in 
one volume. 68. 6d. 


Also in 5 separate parts. 


Part I.—Early and Mediæval Literature 1s. 4d. 
Part II.—Chaucer to Shakespeare. 1s. 4d. 
Part III.—Elizabethan and Jacobean Literature. Is. 4d. 
Part IV.—Eighteenth Century Literature. 1s. 4d. 
Part  V.—Nineteenth Century Literature. 1s. 6d. 


A Complete List of all Messrs. Longmans, Green & Co.'s Books on 
English Language & Literature will be sent post free on application. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 
39, Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 4. 
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Mathematics. 
AN ARITHMETIC FOR PREPARATORY SCHOOLS: by Trevor 
Dennis, M.A. (G. Bell and Sons, Ltd. 4s. 6d.) 


Few arithmetical textbooks of recent years have given us more 
pleasure than this one. Aided by the Headmaster's Svllabus 
for the Common Examination for Entrance to Public Schools, 
Mr. Dennis has discarded with courageous and ruthless hands 
all the antiquated lumber which disfigures the older textbooks. 
The examples are particularly good and new--it is difficult 
indeed to find many of the traditional type. Explanatory 
matter and theoretical discussions are reduced to a minimum, 
while the extraordinary clarity of the type used enhances the 
value of the book. If fault mav be found, it is in the wording 
of the title ‘‘ Preparatory Schools," for we should like to see the 
book in use in every type of school, particularly elementary 
schools. 


A MANUAL OF TRIGONOMETRY FOR THE USE OF YOUNG SAILORS 
AND NAVAL OFFICERS: by Richard Buck. Fifth Edition. 
(Griffin and Co., Ltd. 353. 6d.) 

This 1s a book at which no doubt the academic teacher will 
look askance, but which is most attractive in its naval “ get 
there " directness. It deals with the practical essentials of 
both plane and spherical trigonometry. Reversing the con- 
ventional order, it gives formula and exercises first and proofs 
later. Though intended primarily for H.M.S. Worcester cadets, 
the examples are of such a nature that every mathematical 
teacher might well include this little book among his source 
books. 


THE INDUCTIVE ARITHMETIC: by E. Sankey. Complete in 
Seven Books, with corresponding Teachers’ Books. (London: 
Edwin Arnold.) 

Sets of little class-books in arithmetic for elementary schools, 
as issued by the various publishers, do not differ much in matter 
or merit. The compilers are always obviously constricted by 
the necessity of chopping thcir material into so many yearly 
fragments, while the incubus of ancient codal tradition is still 
over all. Thus we find as usual Weights and Measures in Book 
IV; ‘ Proportion '" in Book V ; and “ Interest " in Book VI. 
For those teachers now looking out for a new '' set," Mr. Sankey’s 
“ Inductive '' Arithmetics, though containing no special features, 
will probably suit as well as any others. ABACUS. 


Music. 


THE LAUREATE SoNG BOOK, 
Arnold. Price 23.) 

This second book of British Songs for Boys and Girls, School 
Singing Classes, etc., '" adapted and fitted with new settings,” 
by Thomas F. Dunhill, is a welcome addition to the very many 
collections of school songs already published. It contains 
thirty compositions—many of them well known favourites, 
and some other numbers little known. The editor has supplied 
new and interesting accompaniments which w'll certainly find 
more favour among musicians than many previously used. 
Greater care than usual has been bestowed upon expression, 
phrasing, and general interpretation. The book should find a 
ready sale among teachers of vocal music and their students. 


TWELVE SONGS OF THE BnirIsH-IsrtEs: for Choirs without 
tenors. (London, Edward Arnold. 1s. 6d.) 

While one deprecates, as a rule, the harmonising of songs 
which in most cases were originally composed as melodies and 
intended to be sung as melodies rather than as part-songs, it 
is frequently a delight to vocalists to come across a good selection 
of popular songs well harmonised, and arranged as duets, trios, 
or quartets. Mr. H. J. Tavlor, F.R.C.O., who has arranged 
these twelve trios, has been happy in his selection of melodies 
and skilful in his treatment of them. All the twelve are written 
for three voices (soprano, contralto and bass)—that is, for choirs 
without tenors. We can fancy almost a rush for these, for 
alas | even now though the war is over many choirs are * without 
tenors.” If sung as indicated by the compiler these trios should 
give delight to performers and listeners. 


Part II. (London, Edward 


A. G. 
Chess. . 


CHAROUSEK'S GAMES OF CHESS : by Philip W. Sergeant. (G. 
Bell and Sons, Ltd. 7s. 6d. nct). 
Mr. Sergeant has collected 146 games of Rudolf Charousek 
and presented them in.a handy volume in five sections. The 
tournament games are the most important and valuable, and the 


correspondence and consultation games are worthv of study 
by those who aspire to become first-class players. In addition 
there are match games, blindfold, simultaneous, odds and 
casual games, making a wonderful variety in respect to both 
openings and play, the whole being skilfully annotated. 

If the study of the games of a most brilliant master result 
in front rank play here is the necessary book. It is worthy of 
note that Charousck’s success was itself founded upon book 
knowledge. 

A diagram occurs on every other page, while the biography 
and index make the book interesting and useful. 

E. A. Horronb. 


CHESS OPENINGS ILLUSTRATED: THE CENTRE COUNTER: by 
J. Du Mont. (G. Bell and Sons, Ltd. 2s. 6d. net.) 

The object of the series of Chess Openings Illustrated, of which 
this is the first volume, is to carry the game further than the 
opening and to show the result of various lines of attack and 
defence. 

The Centre Counter has been chosen first for investigation 
owing to its comparative simplicity, and it has the advantage 
that if White play 1 P—K4, Black can answer 1 P—0OQ4 and 
thus, whether à novice or expert, secure a game on the lines of 
his study. 

Probably in matches and tournaments more deciding weak 
moves are made in the middle than in the opening or end game, 
so that a reference book is helpful to the player who wishes to 
improve. 

The introduction is particularly good ; the arrangement of 
the various defences in groups with illustrative games at the 
end is satisfactory, helping to relieve the monotony of wading 
through many variations. Attention is drawn to traps for the 
unwary. ‘There are 70 diagrams and the notes are very good 

E. A. HorroRp. 


General. 


THE AUSTRALIAN ARMY MEDICAL CORPS IN EGYPT: An illus- 
trated and detailed account of the early organisation and 
work of the Australian Medical Unit in 1914-15 : by Lt.-Col. 
Sir J. W. Barrett, C.M.G., M.D., M.S., F.R.C.S.Eng., and 
Lt. P. E. Deane, A.A.M.C. pp. xiv.4-259, with 37 illus- 
trations. (H. K. Lewis and Co., London, W.C. 1. 12/6 net.) 

This book gives an excellent account of the remarkable 

achievements of the A.A.M.C. in the early davs of the war. 
There is the usual story of unpreparedness and of hasty impro- 
visations, but amid all we realise the triumph of the Australian 
Medical Service in the face of unprecedented demands. We wish 
the authors had dealt a little more fully with the great rush of 
wounded following the opening of the Dardanelles campaign, 
but the statistics alone will serve to correct common misappre- 
hensions on the subject. Numerous excellent photographs 
add to the value of the book. 


THE War WoRK OF THE Y.M.C.A. IN EGvPT: by Sir J. W. 
Barrett, K.B.E., C.B., C.M.C, F.R.C.S.; with a preface 
by Sir E. H. Allenby. pp. xx.4-212, 23 Plates, 3 Maps. 
(10s. 6d. net.) 

The full story of the work of the Y.M.C.A. in the War has yet 
to be told, but Sir J. W. Barrett here gives us an excellent 
instalment. General Allenby's preface pays a cordial tribute 
to the work of this world-wide organisation. The compiler 
might perhaps have dispensed with the first two or three chapters 
dealing with the history of the movement. This would have 
given him more space to deal with his actual subject, but in 
sixteen chapters he gives us a full survey including Egvpt, 

Gallipoli, and Palestine. The photographs deal chiefly with 

buildings and personnel. 


SONGS FROM A WarcH TOWER: by Richard Hayes McCartney. 
(Fleming H. Revell Company, Chicago and New York.) 

Mr. McCartnev is a prolific versifier to judge from these 
crowded pages. Yet though the book is styled “‘ Songs,” we 
fail to find any lyrics of real beauty. The author tries various 
metres, and is seldom happy in any of them. The diction is 
stilted, the verses are cramped, and the stanzas at times are 
incoherent. The author's opinions, too, appear to be of news- 
paper manufacture, as seen in the poem on “ Lansdowne,” 
while the War is a very serious obsession to him as noted in the 
bathos of ‘A million cripples in Europe " and “ A German 
Mother." The Germans are plentifully belaboured with words 
and imprecations, but in spite of all, we do not feel that this 
volume will achieve lasting fame. 
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TEACHERS REGISTRATION COUNCIL. 


REPRESENTATIVE OF THE TEACHING PROFESSION. 


(Constituted by Order in Council, 29th February, 1912.) 


OFFICIAL LIST 


OF 


REGISTERED TEACHERS 


The Statutory duty of the Council is to frame and keep a Register of Teachers, 
and a list of those registered under the conditions prescribed by the Council will be 
published from time to time. The first list was issued in 1917,and the second one is 


now in course of preparation. 


In addition to its statutory duty, the Council has acted in co-operation with the 


Board of Education in many important matters affecting the interests of Teachers. 


Up to and including the 20th of September, 1919, the number of applications 
for admission to the Register was 30,455. All qualified Teachers who have not 


already registered should write at once to :— 


THE SECRETARY, 
TEACHERS REGISTRATION COUNCIL, 
47, BEDFORD SQUARE, 


LONDON, W.C. 1. 


M 
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by Leslie White Hopkinson, under the 
(London : Constable 


GREEK LEADERS: 
Editorship of Wm. Scott Ferguson. 
~and Co., Ltd. 5s. net.) 

This book appears to be written primarilv for students of 
ancient history in American High Schools. The compiler 
includes eleven famous Grceks from Solon to Aratus. The 
“lives” would appear to be chiefly Plutarch modernised. 
Readers might wonder at the omission of the most famous 
names of Plato and Aristotle, but possibly Mr. Hopkinson 
thinks these worthy of separate treatment. On the whole 
the compiler has produced a successful book. The biographies 
are well written, and some, such as that of Alexander the Great, 
wil prove fascinating to young students. The book can be 
recommended as an '' additional" reader for the '' classical ” 
side of the English public and secondary schools. LECTOR. 


Tug Essays oF HAZLITT. Selected and edited by Arthur 
Beatty, University of Winconsin. (George G. Harrop & Co. 
3s. net.) 

The compiler has produced an attractive and well-arranged 
edition, which will appeal alike to the general reader and to the 
student. The essays are grouped under : 

I. Autobiography and Reminiscence. 
II. Philosophy and Reflection. 

III. The Art of Prose. 

IV. Criticism. 

and are fairly representative of this frank writer and strong 

personality. The book contains a good Bibliography of Hazhtt, 

in addition to the usual introduction and notes. FELIX. 


BRITANNIA'S PAGEANT OF PEACE: I. A patriotic sketch by Gladys 
Davidson, Is. 6d. net. 


II. Tne VistoN oF A NEW WORLD: a short peace pageant by 


Rose Ll. Patry. 1s. 3d. net. Samuel French, Ltd. 

These little plays will, we suppose, enjoy but a brief and 
transitory existence, and, frankly, we think it is as much as 
they deserve. Of the two we much prefer Miss Davidson's, as 
being more tuneful, poetical, and more generally suited to 
children's performances. The second— Miss Patry’s vision—is 
disappointing in conception and in language. Written mostly 
in somewhat ambitious prose it is common-place in sentiment 
and expression. Its chief merit is that it is mercifully short. 

ARIEL. 


THE STORY OF THE ENGLISH Town: (a) Leeds, by J. S. 
Fletcher; (b) Sheffield, by J. S. Fletcher. (S.P.C.K. 
3s. 6d. net, each.) ° 
We confess to some disappointment at the two little volumes 
before us. Frankly they lack “flair,” enthusiasm and modernity. 
Conscientiously compiled records though they may be, they 
just fail to "grip" the reader, and hardly indicate the present 
importance of these great Yorkshire towns. We wish Mr. 
Fletcher had given us less of the places as they have been and 
more of them as they are and hope to be. As the books stand, 
they evidence chiefly the stolidity and stodge of some archzolo- 
gists and historians. We wish the author had a lighter touch 
and could strike the mean between the heaviness of a treatise 
and the airy flippancy of some guide books. 


ScHOOLS. The most 
Edited by H. A. 


ENGLISH LITERATURE FOR SECONDARY 
delectable History of Reynard the. Fox. 
Treble, M.A. (Macmillan & Co., Ltd.) 


We congratulate Mr. Treble on this most fascinating addition 


to a well-known series. This charming folk-tale should be read 
by all scholars, elementary and secondary. The editor has based 
his text on the excellent version in the Cranford Edition by J. 
Jacobs. The book is well illustrated and contains sufficient 
work for one term; it is complete with introduction, notes, 
glossary, exercises for composition, passages for repetition, and 
helps to further study. PRECEPTOR., 


STUDIES IN LITERATURE : an aid to Literary Appreciation and 
Composition, by F. H. Pritchard. (George G. Harrop & Co. 
2s. 6d. net.) 

This book does not differ much from many contemporaries 
of the same class. It proceeds on the “intensive " study of a 
serics of short extracts. To cach extract are appended exercises 
and hints for comparative reading. We are, however, not certain 
that the perusal of a short extract from an author, however 
intensive the study may be, can give any real knowledge of 
the particular author's style or workmanship. We have a 
suspicion too that the choice of the extracts has been guided 
by the ease with which a corresponding ‘‘comparative reading” 
list could be compiled. Thus we do not consider * The Last 


Fight " typical of Tennyson, nor “ A Railway Journey " repre- 


sentative of Stevenson, while “ Mr. Montague Tigg ” is a carica- 
ture of Dickens in a double sense. Among those teachers who 
prefer extracts to originals and ready-made exercises on each 
extract, the book may find a place. Certainly it is as good as 
most of its type. SCRUTATOR. 


Cambridge Local Examinations. 


The Class Lists of the Cambridge Local Examinations held in 
July have been published showing that the total number of 
candidates entered was 7,374, exclusive of 1,272 who were exam- 
ined at Colonial centres. 106 candidates were entered for the 
Higher School Certificate Examination, which was held for the 
second time on this occasion; 71 of these were successful. 
Distinctions were gained by C. M. Isaacs, Private Study (Greek) ; 
M. E. Cousens, Burton-on-Trent Girls’ High School (French) ; 
W. W. Price, Stourbridge Grammar School (English); W. M. 
Osborne, Dartford County School for Girls (English); F. M. 
Britton, Colston's School, Bristol (Mathematics) ; C. W. Tod, 
Burton-on-Trent Granimar School (Mathematics); E. Lyne, 
Kendal Grammar School (Mathematics); A. Fletcher, Lincoln 
School (Mathematics) ; R. M. Gale, Maidenhead County Bovs’ 
School (Mathematics); H. L. Birbeck, Orme Bovs' School, 
Newcastle-under-Lyme (Mathematics) ; G. J. C. Vineall, South- 
ampton Grammar School (Mathematics) ; J. S. Rowley and C. 
H. Wasdell, Stourbridge Grammar School (Mathematics) tp. 
Grice, Thetford Grammar School (Mathematics) ; W. A. P. 
Fisher, Bournemouth School (Physics and Chemistry). The 
Exhibitions at St. John’s College have been awarded to W. A. P. 
Fisher (Bournemouth School) and H. L. Birbeck (Orme's School, 
Newcastle-under-Lyme). In the Senior Examination 1,363 boys 
and 1,702 girls passed, first-class honours being gained bv 142 
bovs and 44 girls; exemption from the whole of the previous 
Examination was gained by 335 bovs and 227 girls. Of the 
Junior candidates 852 bovs and 528 girls satisfied the Examiners, 
72 boys and 7 girls being placed in the First Class. In the 
Prelininary Examination 232 boys and 288 girls passed. 

It is hoped that the Class Lists fot the Colonial Centres will 
be issued at the end of the month. 


Workers' Educational Association.—Annual Report. 


The Sixteenth Annual Report of the Workers’ Educational 
Association, which has reached us, shows that, despite the stresses 
and strains of the past five vears, the Association has not only 
held its ground but has steadily extended its sphere of operations. 

It is to-day a world-wide Federation, and has in Great Britain 
alone 10 full districts, 219 branches, and 17,136 individual 
members. Tutorial Classes held under its auspices last session 
amounted to 156, while the number of One Year Classes, Study 
Circles, and Short Courses has increased greatly. : 

An important feature of the Association's work is the Summer 
School, while the Week-end Schools are also growing in number. 

The work of the W.E.A. is still heavily hampered by lack of 
funds. Steps are being taken to build up an Endowment Fund, 
and it is hoped that a ready response to this will help to place the 
Association on a basis worthv of its great usefulness. The 
demand for Adult Education was never greater than to-day. 
The need for helpers both financially and as Tutors and Organ- 
isers is correspondingly large. 

Overseas the W.E.A. is established in every State in Australia, 
in New Zealand, South Africa, and Canada. In America and in 
Europe people imbued with the W.E.A. ideas and catching its 
enthusiasm are hard at work founding similar organisations. 

The Annual Convention of the W.E.A. is to be held at Notting- 
ham on the 17th and 18th October. On the Friday eveninga great 
National Demonstration is to be held in the Albert Hall at 
7-30, at which the principal speakers are to be The Right Hon. 
H. A. L. Fisher (President of the Board of Education) and Mr. 
Frank Hodges (Secretary of the Miners' Federation of Great 
Britain). The Mavor, representatives of the University College, 
and a large number of local organisations will attend. 

On the Saturdav, following a meeting of the National Council 
of the W.E.A., the Convention will be held in the University 
College, Shakespeare Street. Papers will be read and discussed. 
The speakers and subjects are as under :— 

Mr. Arthur Greenwood (Vice-President W.E.A.) 
“ The relation of the Board of Education, the Univer- 
sities, and the L.E.A.s, to Adult Education.” 

Mr. Reuben George (Chairman, Western District W.E.A}. 
“ Some Unconventional Approaches to Adult Educa- 
tion.” . 
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Sindy by the best and shortest methods. 


In whatever course of study you are interested the Correspondence Training of the Tutorial College will direct 
you by carefully graduated steps to certain success. 

The Correspondence Tuition of the Tutorial College has been developed to the highest state of efficiency, both 
as a method of teaching and as a means of conveying ready understanding to the student. 

The College knows and supplies exactly what guidance and information the student needs, and its exercises 
are carefully graded for easy assimilation and rapid acquirement. 

The courses are compiled from unequalled sources of information and specialised knowledge, the coaching 
being thoroughly earnest and individual from start to finish. The “ Tutorial " system is designed to make a success 
of every willing student, and those who train under it have their studies directed by the best professional and teaching 
talent in Britain. 

Because it is neither based upon, nor like any other method of training, the Tutorial College can guarantee the 
efficiency of its correspondence training, and reminds you that it provides for you a far better chance of success 
than any other training institution or system. 


Army and Navy Exams. B. Sc. (Inter and Final). 
Oxford and Cambridge Locals. Civil: Service. 
College of Preceptors. Honours Degrees. 
B.A. (Matriculation, Inter & Final). L.L.A. (St. Andrews). 
ETC., ETC. 
For whatever Examination you desire to sit, the Tutorial College will train you by improved methods to certain 


Success. Write to-day for particulars, naming the Examination. 


The Tutorial College, 


30M, ELMBANK CRESCENT, CHARING CROSS, GLASGOW. 


If you wish to Appointment. 


qualify to teach 
SHORTHAND | To their Majesties the King and Queen and H.M. Queen Alexandra, 
4 


BOOK-KEEPING AND ACCOUNTANCY, WINSOR & NEWTON, 
COMMERCIAL PRACTICE, Prepared Water Colours 
ADVERTISING, PRACTICAL BANKINC, | » 
COMMERCIAL LAW. WHOLE and HALF CAKES, WHOLE, HALF, and 


| QUARTER PANS, 
you can do so in and WHOLE, HALF, and LARGE TUBES. 


your spare time | Quarter Pans of Winsor and Newton’s Artists’ Water 
| Colours are of the same outside dimensions as the Half 
by means of Pans. They may, therefore, be used in Winsor and 


PITMAN'S POSTAL COURSES | Newton's range of Half Pan Japanned Boxes. 

The advantages of habituating the Student at the outset 
of his career to the use of the BEST materials are so 
obvious that no attention need De drawn to them. 

Messrs. Winsor and Newton's Artists' Water Colours 
are necessarily more expensive than those usually manu- 
factured for School use, but as, owing to their superior 
strength, a small quantity yields approximately the same 
amount of colour surface as the larger pans of Water 
Colours generally sold for Students' use, the expense in 
both cases is much the same. 

The special attention of Teachers and the public is, 
therefore, invited to these Quarter Pans of Colour, which, 
costing practically the same, provide the Student with 
a superior article. 


Principal: FREDERICK HEELIS, F.R.S.A. | Full detailed catalogue may be obtained from any 
ANC GNE PRAE of the leading  Artists' Colourmen throughout the 


` . C 
Dr. ROBERT W. HOLLAND, O.B.E., M.Sc., LL.D. | ountry, or from 39, Rathbone Place, London, W. r. 
206, SOUTHAMPTON ROW, LONDON, W.C. 1. Established nearly a Century. 


The postal tuition mects exactly the requirements of 
teachers who are unable to secure oral training, or 
who desire to pursue the study of commercial subjects 
at home. One course, or any group of subjects, may 
be taken at any time, the lessons commencing from 
any stage of present knowledge. Write for details, 
stating the subjects in which you are interested. 


CIVIL SERVICE TRAINING. 


“> BUSINESS SECRETARIAL AND 
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PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


GEORGE ALLEN AND UNWIN. 


The Fquipment of the Workers : 
Settlement Research Society. 
6s. net. 


an Enquiry by the St. Philip’s 
Cloth, 10s. 6d. net ; paper, 


EDWARD ARNOLD. 


Easy Practical Mathematics and Drawing Combined: by 
E. Sankey, 2s. 

First Lessons in French: by Mary Baguley. 2s. 6d. 

English Narrative Poems, with introduction: by 
Sir Henry Newbolt. , 2s. 6d. 


G. BELL AND Sons. 
Contes Pour Les Commengants : by Catherine M. Nesbitt. 1s. 6d. 
Schools of To-morrow in England: by Josephine Ransom. 
Is. 6d. net. 
GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE, CALCUTTA. 
Calcutta University Commission Report, Vols. 1-5. 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS. 


An Elementary Course of Infinitesimal Calculus: by Dr. 
Horace Lamb, M.A., F.R.S. 20s. net. 
Modern Language Review, July, 1919. 5s. net. 


CASSELL AND Co. 


The British Girl's Annual for 1920: by the Editor of ‘ Little 
Folks." 6s. net. 


CORNISH Bros., BIRMINGHAM. 


Hosidius Geta's Tragedy ‘ Medea " : with metrical translation 
by Joseph J. Mooney. 4s. 6d. net. 


Evans Bros. 


Rhythmic Games: by Clara Bates. Book I—The Seasons. 


HiRsCHFELD BROS. 


La Dolce Favella.—A progressive Italian Reader: edited by 
Ernesto Grillo. 4s. net. 


P. S. KING AND SON. 


Report of L.C.C. County, Medical Officer of Health and School 
Medical Officer, 1918. 1s. 9d. 


ILONGMANS, GREEN AND Co. 


Catholic Education.—A Study 
J. A. Burns, Ph.D. 6s. net. 

A Phonetic Reader, for use in Junior Classes : by C. F. Mackenzie 
and P. W. Drew. 1s. 3d. net. 

The Natural History of South Africa (Mammals, Vols. I and II) : 
by F. W. Fitzsimons, F.Z.S. 9s. each vol. 


of Conditions: by Rev. 


McDOUGALL’S EDUCATIONAL Co. 
The Daughter Lands of Britain,(new edition). 2s. 6d. 


MACMILLAN AND Co. 


French Verbs and Verbal Idioms in Speech. 
Professor Jules Méras. 3s. 6d. net. 

The Pupils’ Class- Book of English Composition (Book II): 
by Ed. J. S. Lay. 1s. 3d. 


By Méras and 


THOMAS NELSON AND SONS. 


John Halifax, Gentleman : by Mrs. Craik (new series). 1s. 6d. 
net. 

The Children of the New Forest: by Captain Marryat (new 
Series). ls. 6d. net. 


O.T.C. OFFICERS’ CLUB (J.D.). 
Officers’ Training Corps (J.D.) Record of War Service, 1914- 
1918. 5s. 6d. 
OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS. 


Speeches from Thucydides (selected from Jowett’s translation), 
with introduction by Prof. Gilbert Murray. 1s. net. 


GEORGE PHILIP AND SON. 
Map Reading Made Easy : by Capt. C. C. Esson and G. S. Philip. 
3s. 6d. net. 
The Human Geograplies, Book IV.—The New World: by 
J. Fairgrieve, M.A., and Ernest Young, B.Sc. 1s. 9d. 


SIR IsAAC PITMAN AND SONS. 


The Wants of Man.-—A Simple Introduction to the Problems of 
Economic Science : by T. H. Bowtell, M.A. 2s. 6d. net. 
Script Writing Copy Books I, H, and III. 6d. each net. 


RIVINGTON. 


" Elementary Latin Translation Book: by Rev. A. E. Hillard, 


D.D., and C. G. Botting, M.A. 2s. 9d. 
Le Français par l Exemple et les Textes, Livre IV: by 
C. L. Albert Bonne. 2s. 
The New Testament for Schools.—St. Luke: by Rev. A. R. 
* Whitham, M.A. 3s. 


HERBERT RUSSELL. 
Ancient Civilisations.—Dook II, The Violet Crown and the Seven 
Hills : by Emily L. Burke. 3s. net. 
SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT, AND Co. 


We Must Discover. 3s. 6d. net. 


T. FisHER UNWIN. 


Boy-Work.—Exploitation or Training ? by Rev. Spencer J. Gibb. 
8s. 6d. net. 


ORDER FORM. 


To THE PUBLISHERS, 
THE EDUCATIONAL TIMES, 


31, MusEUM STREET, Lonpon, W.C. 1. 


Please enter my name as a subscriber to THE EpucaTIONAL TIMES for one year, beginning with the issue for 


OSHHHSHH THEOREM HE RHR CeO RHO HSER ES HERERO SHEE EHRHEHEDE REDE ROH ESO 


Ds) Se OIE ee REPERI SER CU TRE 


Sd dE CSS cce sse haters 


I enclose remittance for Seven Shillings. - 


POE RAH TERETE EET O HERES OEE HEHEHE HEHEHE OREM OHH OREO HEHE REREHHE ES EHE HES EHS OSESSHEHEE ce9999** 2022 . 


$9*9909008909€69090990299909299929092900940609»9929299960«06090922029990-*09909900999929049298999820909042292* 59 € Oee * 
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NOV LAPT || TROLLEY APPARATUS. 


The Art of Stencil Picture Making. 


A FASCINATING AND EASY PASTIME FOR ALL. 


Make your own Birthday Cards, Christmas Cards, Calendars 
and other items for which all sorts of uses may be found. A Large batch of our Standard 


NOV-LART pictures fetch good prices at Bazaars and Trolley Apparatus ma be ready 
Sales of Work. for despatch early in September. 


HARBUTT’S PLASTICINE, LTD., 203, Bathampton, Bath. 


Orders should be placed now to 
London Showroom : 56, Ludgate Hill, E.C. 4. 


secure delivery in time for use 
during the coming term 


THE INCORPORATED 


FROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, 


Colet Gardens, Talgarth Road, 
West Kensington, London, W. 14. 


E G. CUSSONS, Limited, 


Chairman and Treasurer: Mr. C. G. Monteriore, M.A. The Technical Works, 


Secretary: MR. ARTHUR G. Symonps, M.A. 
TRAINING COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS. MANCHESTER. 


Principal: Miss E. LAWRENCE. 
Students are trained for the Examinations of the National Froebel Union and 
other Examinations. 
Prospectuses and all particulars as to Scholarships and Loan Fund may be obtained 
from the PRINCIPAL. 


London Office : 231, Strand, W.C.2. 


Mr. Heinemann's List of New Fiction. 


THE OLD MADHOUSE 
A. Posthumous Novel by 7/- net. 
WILLIAM DE MORGAN (Ready Aug. 31st.) 


William De Morgan was engaged upon this novel during the last 
two or three years of his lite, and at the time of his death in 1916 
it was complete except for the last chapter. Fortunately the 


YELLOW LEAF 
By SACHA GREGORY. 7/- net. 


An absorbing story of a protracted duel between two masterful 
personalities, with an unexpected and highly dramatic ending. 


A SAILOR’S HOME 


By RICHARD DEHAN. 7/- net. novelist leít very full notes, which have enabled his wite, who bad 
. talked over the story with her husband at every stage ot its progress, 
a volume of short stories by the versatile author of “ The Dop to finish the book 1n accordance with his intentions. 
octor."' 


STORM IN A TEACUP 
By EDEN PHILLPOTTS. 7/- net. 


* Tt is a delightful and humorous idyll of Devonshire life.” 
SATURDAY REVIEW. 
“ A wise humour illuminates the whole book.”—Tue Times. 


JINNY THE CARRIER 
By ISRAEL ZANGWILL. 7/- net. 


* JINNY THE CARRIER,” the first novel Mr. Israel Zangwill has 
written this century, is described by him as a “ folk comedy of 
rural England." An untouched countryside, with its quaint 
hurmaours, characters and creeds, provides the background for a 
delightful love story in which fun and pathos blend. 


THE BONFIRE : 
By ANTHONY BRENDON. 7/- net. 
A powerful novel dealing with life in an English Jesuit College. 


THE MOON AND SIXPENCE 
By W. SOMERSET MAUGHAM. 7/- net. 


“A triumph . . . . one of the most entertaining books that 
has come my way."—DaiLv Mait. 


JAVA HEAD 
By JOSEPH HERGESHEIMER. 7/- net. 


A novel of the American merchant marine at the beginning of 
the great clipper ship era. 


THE THREE BLACK PENNYS 
By JOSEPH HERGESHEIMER. 7/- net. 


" An unusual novei, to be read slowly, thoughtfully, and with a 
sense of luxury." —TiMES. : 


LONDON : Wm. HEINEMANN, 21, BEDFORD ST., W.C. 2. 
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SPANISH. S 


PRIMERAS LECCIONES DE ESPANOL. 


By C. MarciaL Dorapo. 307 pages. Ilustrated. 

4s. net 
A first course in Spanish which seeks to simplify and to 
render as attractive as possible the learning of the language. 
Every lesson is short and contains only the words in common 
use; tedious rules have been avoided, but there are brief 
explanations with sufficient exercises to teach the student 
the essential points of grammar. The material for oral work, 
reading, etc., is of great variety, and includes stories and 
anecdotes from Spanish folklore, rhymes and riddles, songs 
with their musical accompaniments, and games. The book 
contains some 30 black and white illustrations, which form 
excellent bases for conversation, and a complete vocabulary. 
“ Senorita Dorado's elementary treatise is a sheer delight.” 
— Journal of Education and School World. 


CUBA Y LAS COSTUMBRES CUBANAS. 


By FRANK C. Ewart. 157 pages. Ilustrated. 
(In preparation.) | 
This reader consists of 14 short sketches describing Cuba, | 
its capital Havana, and the customs of its people. At the 
end of the book, which is well illustrated from photographs, | 
are questions for conversation, exercises designed primarily | 
for the purpose of illustrating idiomatic expressions, notes | 
explaining geographical and historical allusions, as well as 
grammatical difficulties encountered in the text, and a com- 
plete vocabulary containing not only all the words which are 
alike in both languages, but all irregular verb forms used, | 
including radical changing verbs, thus making it possible to | 
use the text early in the student’s course. | 


ESPANA PINTORESCA. 


By C. ManmciaL Dorapo, 

4s. net. 

A reading book for the student who has done some 
preliminary work in Spanish. Its aim is to arouse an interest 
in Spain, its people, and its customs, and in this way to provide 
a background for the studv of the language. In addition 
to vivid descriptions of some representative towns and of 
their social life, legends, songs with their musical accompani: 
ments, poems, folklore stories, selections from well-known 
Castilian writers, and a short play have been included, and the 
result of this medley is a book which breathes the atmosphere 
of Spain. At the end of the book are a questionnaire on each 
extract, exercises for translation into Spanish based on the 
text, notes, and a complete vocabulary. 

“ An attractive class book."'- -Scottish Educational Journal. 


A FIRST READER IN SPANISH. 


By RUDOLPH ScHEVILL. 181 pages. 
3s. net. 

The selections given in this book are varied, interesting. 
carefully arranged, and graduated in: order of difficulty. 
Part I contains short legends and fables, a few simple poems, 
and a number of familiar Spanish proverbs. Part II consists 
mainly of dialogues designed to acquaint the student with 
everyday expressions and idioms. Part III consists of ex- 
tracts from Spanish novels and histories. 

"o... A book which can be used by students with great 
interest and profit, and those who have mastered it will 
have at their command a large vocabulary, sufficient for most 
purposes.''—Scottish Educational Journal. 


332 pages. Ilustrated. 


Illustrated. 


ITALIAN. 


AN ITALIAN GRAMMAR. 


By R. S. PHELPS. 328 pages. 5s. 6d. net. 

A book which serves the double purpose of a lesson book 
for beginners and a grammar for reference purposes in more 
advanced work. The first twenty-seven lessons equip the 
student to read easv Italian narrative. The early part of 
the book is particularly easy, the difficult subjects being broken 
up and studied in sections, but before the book is finished all 
the essentials have been treated thoroughly. 


FRENCH. 


LE FRANCAIS POUR TOUS | 


par la méthode directe. By NoELIA DuBRULE. 12mo. 
Cloth. Illustrated. 264 pages. 4s. net. 

An introductory course in French, the object of which is 
to help the pupil to speak fluently, clearly, and distinctly, 
to give him the ability to read small news items in French 

» newspapers, to write simple French letters, and to acquaint 
him with the fundamentals of French grammar. The exer- 
cises for oral work are numerous, varied, and interesting; | 
as an aid to the acquirement of a vocabulary there are many | 
interesting jeux de memoire; and chansons with their | 
accompaniments form an integral part of the book. 

“ One of the best books on the direct method we have 
seen." —H ighway. 


A Complete List of Modern Language Texts 


DUE COMMEDIE MODERNE: 


O Bere O Affogare. By Leo bi CASTELNOVO. 
Lumie di Sicilia. By LurG1 PIRANDELLO. 
Edited with Notes and Vocabulary by EMIL1o Gocato. 
130 pages. 2s. 3d. net. 

These two comedies of present-day Italy contain many of 


| the simple colloquial expressions necessary for any real 


acquaintanee with the language. The editorial matter 
consists of brief biographical sketches of the two authors, 
notes, and a vocabulary. 


P ' 
DE L'UNIVERSALITE DE LA LANGUE . 
FRANCAISE. By ANTOINE  RivAROL. Edited by 
W. W. CoMrFoRr. vi.+62 pages. (In preparation.) 
This reprint of the successful thesis submitted in com- 
petition for the prize offered by the Berlin Academy in 1783 
in answer to the questions, " What has made French a 
Universal Tongue ? " “ Why does it deserve this Fame ? 
“ May it be expected to preserve it ? ” forms a logical intro- 
duction to the study of French literature. The text 18 
distinguished by that clarity of style and small vocabulary 
of general words which marked the best writings of the 18th 
Century, and is well adapted for study in the upper forms of 
Secondary Schools as well as by students of University 
standing. 
will be forwarded post free on application. 


GINN & COMPANY, 9, St. Martin's Street, Leicester Square, London, W.C. 2. 
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Founded 1847. 


A REVIEW OF IDEAS 
AND METHODS. 


New S. Vol.1. No.l1l. } 
Old S. Vol.71. No. 679. 


NOVEMBER, 1919. 


{ Price Sixpence Net. 
| By Post, Eightpence. 


THE 
TEACHERS REGISTRATION 
COUNCIL. 


Representative of the Teaching Profession. 


Constituted by Order in Council 
29th Feb., 1912. 


The Council maintains an Official Register 
of Teachers who have been accepted for 
admission under the Conditions of 
Registration. 


The Register is open to qualified 
teachers in every branch, and until the 
end of 1920 experience under approved 
conditions is the sole qualification re- 
quired. After that date the conditions 
will become more stringent. 


Particulars and Forms of Application 
may be obtained from 


THE SECRETARY, 
Teachers Registration Council, 
47, Bedford Square, 
London, W.C. r. 


THE 
COLLEGE OF PRECEPTORS. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter. 


BLOOMSBURY SQUARE, LONDON, W.C. r. 


MEMBERS’ MEETING. 


A Meeting of Members and their friends will take 
place on Friday, the 21st of November, at 6 p.m. 
The chair will be taken by Sır Joun McCrvmx, and 
Miss L. E. pe Rusetre will deliver a Lecture on 
" Moods in Music, with special reference to the Use 
^f Music in the Training of Children.” 


NATIONAL SERVICE RECORD. 


A record is being prepared of services rendered in 
ounexion with the war by Members of the College 
nd Holders of the College Diplomas. For this purpose 
he Secretary will be glad to receive information with 
egard to such services, whether rendered in the 
ghting forces or in the auxiliary forces—e.g., Red 
TOSS Organisations, Special Police, Women’s War 
rganisations, or in other ways. He will also be 
lad to receive from Members and Diploma Holders 
ny proposals which their experience may have 
i&gested for improvements in methods or organisa- 
on, especially in relation to education and its use 
5 a training for National Service. 


THIS ISSUE 
CONTAINS : 


Essays on Public 
Schools & the Railway 
Strike, The School 
Piano, and The Play 


Way in Lancashire ; 
Blue Book Summary 
on Qualifying Service 
for Pensions, Notes 
and Comments, and 
a General Survey of 
the month. 


University 


Correspondence College. 
(Founded in 1887.) 


PRINCIPAL : 


WILLIAM BRIGGS, LL.D., D.C.L., 
M.A., B.Sc., F.C.S., F.R.A.S. 


LONDON UNIVERSITY 
DEGREES 


(Graduates of British Universities and ko!ders of 

certain diplomas can register as matriculated students 

of London University without pass ng the Matricula- 
tion Examinatio 15). 


A SHORT GUIDE 


TO 


LONDON UNIVERSITY EXAMINATIONS, 


Post free to Private STUDENTS from— 


THE SECRETARY, 
No. 15, BURLINGTON HOUSE, CAMBRIDGE. 
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THE ASSOCIATED BOARD 


OF THE R.A.M. AND R.C.M. 
FOR LOCAL EXAMINATIONS IN MUSIC. 
Patron: HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 
President: H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.G. 


LOCAL CENTRE EXAMINATTONS (Syllabus A). 


Examinations in Theory held in March and November 
at all Centres. In Practical Subjects in March—April 
at all centres, and in the London D'strict and certain 
Provincial Centres in November— December also. 
Entries for the March—April Examinations close 
Wednesday, February 11th, 1920. 


SCHOOL EXAMINATIONS (Syllabus B). 


Held throughout the British Isles three times a year, 
viz., March—April, June—]ulv, and October—Nov- 
ember. Entries for the Marci:—April Examinations 
close Wednesday, February 4th, 1920. 

Specimen Theory Papers set in past years (Local 
Centre or School) can be obtained on application. 
Price €d. per set, per year, post free. 

The Board offers "n SIX EXHIBITIONS, 
tenable at the R.A.M. or R.C.M. for two or three years. 


Syllabuses A and B entry forms and any further 
information will be sent post íree on application to— 


. JAMES MUIR, Secretary, 
14 and 15, Bedíord Square, Loridon, W.C.1 
Telegrams: ''* Associa, London." 


THE INCORPORATED SOCIETY 
OF MUSICIANS. 


Founded 1882. Incorporated 1892. 


OBJECTS OF THE SOCIETY. 


The objects for which the Society is established are 
the promotion of whatever may tend to tte elevation 
of the status, and the improvement of the qualifi- 
cations, of all Members of the Musical Profession, 
or may aid the musical education of the people. 


ADVANTAGE OF MEMBERSHIP. 


A Benevolent Fund for Members, the Regulations 
tor which have purposely been made as wide as 
possible in order to meet the many and very varying 
contingencies which arise from time to time. 

An Orphan Fund for the children of musicians, 
which is open to the dependents of all musicians, 
whether their parents were members of the Society 
or not. 

Legal advice on all professional matters; Income 
Tax Claims; Copyright; The Recovery of Fees, &c. 

Registers open to members of '' Vacant Appoint- 
ments" and *''Engagements," anl for the transfer 
from member to member oí pupils moviag to new 
districts. 

LocaL EXAMINATIONS IN Music 


The examinations of the Society, established in 
1884, are carefully arranged in a systematic series of 
Progressive Grades, embracing a complete course of 
musical study, and constitute a most valuable guide 
for Teachers in recording the progress of their pupil. 


Full particulars may be obtained upon application 
to the GENERAL SECRETARY, 19, BERNERS StKEET, W., 1 
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NORMA 


Normal Corr. College. 


(FouNDED 1889.) 


EXAMINATIONS 
FOR WHICH THE NORMAL 
PREPARES. 


A.C.P. and L.C.P. | County Scholarships. 


College of Preceptors. Matriculation. 
Professional Prelim. Degree Examination. 
Froebel. Hygiene. 

L.L.A. Languages. 

Pupil Teachers. Music. 

Preliminary Certit. Science and Art. 
Certificate. Other Qualifying 
Oxford & Camb. Locals. Exams. 


SEND FOR NORMAL GUIDE. 
Cr. 8vo. 


FREE. 


184 pages. Price 6d. net. 


To readers of this paper on 
receipt of 2d. to cover postage. 


47, MEgLFORD Roap, East Dutwicn, S.E. 22, 
and 110, AVONDALE SQUARE, Lonpon, S.E. 1. 


MRS. CURWEN'S PIANO- 


FORTE METHOD. 


ALSO EAR TRAINING & SIGHT SINGING 
FROM SOL-FA AND STAFF. 
Holiday Classes for Music Teachers, held daily, January 
lst to 7th, 1920, at the Wigmore Hall Studios, Wigmore 
Street, W. 1, taught by Miss Scctt GARDNER and 
Miss MARGARET KNacGs, A.R.C.M. 
An interview may be had by appointment. 


JOINT SCHOLASTIC AGENCY, Ltd., 
9, Brunswick Square, W.C. 1. 


This Agency is under the direction of a Committee 
representing the following leading Educational 
Associations :— 


HEAD MASTERS’ CONFERENCE. © 
INCORPORATED ASSOCIATION of HEAD MASTERS. 
COLLEGE OF PRECEPTORS. 
TEACHERS’ QUILD. 

ASSOCIATION OF ASSISTANT MASTERS. 


REGISTRAR : Mr. E. A. VIRGO. 


The object of this Agency is to render assistance 
atam um cost to Masters seeking appoint- 
ments. 


Interviews by appointment from 12 noon to 1-30 
p.m., and from 3 p.m. to 5 p.m.; on Saturdays. from 
11 a.m. to 12-30 p.m. 


A PROSPECTUS will be sent on application. 


JOINT AGENCY for WOMEN TEACHERS 


OAKLEY HOUSE, 
14, 16, and 18, Broousnuny STREET, Lonnon, W.C. 1. 


Under the management of a Committee 
appointed by the Teachers’ Guild, College of 
Preceptors, Head  Mistresses' Association, 
Association of Assistant Mistresses, and 
Welsh County Schools Association. 


THIS AGENCY has been established for the 
purpose of enabling Teachers to find work 
without unnecessary cost. All fees have therefore 
been calculated on the lowest basis to cover the 
working expenses. 
No Registration Fees are charged to members of 
the above Associations, and their Commissions are 
reduced. 


Hours for Interviews : 
11-30 a.m. to 1 p.m., and 3 to 5 p.m. 
Saturdays, 11-30 a.m. to 1 p.m., and 2 to 3 p.m. 
When possible, special appointments should be 
arranged. 
RzoisTRAR : Miss ALICE M. FOUNTAIN. 


The lowest possible fees are therefore 
charged 


WOLSEY 
HALL, 
OXFORD. 


POSTAL TUITION 


For London University 
MATRIC., INTER., & FINAL 
— B.Sc., B.Sc. (Econ.), B.D. — 


FREE GUIDE B 4 
o e 


On Application to 


THE SECRETARY. 
MARIA GREY TRAINING 


COLLEGE ror WOMEN TEACHERS iN 
HIGH, SECONDARY, AND PREPARATORY 
SCHOOLS. 


RECOGNISED By THE BOARD OF EDUCATION. 
In connexion with the London University and recog- 
nised by the Cambridge Teachers’ Training Syndicate. 


PRINCIPAL: 
Miss KATHARINE L. JOHNSTON, 

B.A. London, M.A. Sheffield, Girton College Moral 
Sciences Tripos, Cambridge Teachers’ 
Training Certificate. 

Students admitted in January and September to 
prepare for the London and Cambridge Teachers' 
Diploma and the Higher Certificate of the National 
Froebel Union. 

Demonstration School attached to the College; 
and practice for Students in neighbouring schools 
under the supervision of specialists. 

Tuition fees /24. A number of Scholarships from 
£8 to £24 offered to Students with a Degree or its 
equivalent. Loan Fund. Special grants to Honours 
Students of £28 towards Hostel fees, or £15 if living 
in rooms. 

Particulars of College Hall and Registered Lodgings 
can be obtained írom the PRINCIPAL at The Maria 
i College, Salisbury Road, Brondesbury, London, 
N.W. 6. 


EDUCATIONAL AGENCY. 


(Established over 80 Years.) 


PROPRIETORS : 


Messrs. Griffiths, Powell & Smith, 
Offices : 12 and 13, Henrietta Street, 
Covent Garden, London, W.C.2. 


TELEGRAPHIC ADDRESS: 
* Scholasque, Westrand, London.” 
TELEPHONE: 7021, Gerrard. 


SCHOLASTIC. 


Head Masters and Principals of Public and 
Private Schools desirous of engaging qualified and 
well recommended English or Foreign Resident, 
Non-resident, or Visiting Assistant Masters, can have 
eligible Candidates introduced to them (free of charge) 
by stating their requirements to Messrs. GRIFFITHS, 
PowrLL & SuirH. 

A List of Vacancies will be forwarded on application 
to Graduates and other well qualified Assistant 
Masters seeking appointments for next term. 


Schools Transferred and Valued. 

Partnerships arranged. 

No charge unless sale effected 
List of Boys' and of Girls' Schools and School 
Partnerships for Sale sent Gratis to intending 
Purchasers, TO WHOM NO COMMISSION 
IS CHARGED. 


ASSISTANT MISTRESSES. 


Head Mistresses and Principals of Public and 
Private Schools requiring English or Foreign 
Assistant Mistresses can, on application to 
Messrs. GRIFFITHS, POWELL & SMITH, 
have suitable Candidates placed in immediate 
communication with them free of charge. 

A List of Vacancies will be forwarded to English 


and Foreign Assistant Mistresses and other 
Teachers on application. Liberal Salaries 


1 


| 
| 


LEX. W. BAIN, B.A., B.Sc. (Hons, 
F.1.C., F.C.8., 


UNIVERSITY TUTOR, LECTURER, AND EXAMINER, 

Head of the Chemical Department, City of London 

College, Member of the Council of the College of 
Preceptors, 


prepares Students for 

MATRICULATION, 

PROFESSIONAL PRELIMINARY, 
DIPLOMA & DEGREE EXAMINATIONS. 
28 years’ unbroken record of over 2,500 successes. 

Preparation in SMALL CLASSES or by 
PRIVATE TUITION or by CORRESPONDENCE. 
Write fully to the Principat, or call personally, at 
THE CENTRAL TUTORIAL CLASSES 
Vernon House, 
Sicilian Avenue, Bloomsbury Square W.C. ! 


CHERWELL HALL, OXFORD 


RECOGNISED BY THE BOARD OF EDUCATION, 

BY THE OXFORD DELEGACY, AND BY THE 

CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY SYNDICATE FOR 
SECONDARY TRAINING. 


- Principal : 
MISS CATHERINE I. DODD, M.A. 


Students are prepared for the Oxford 
Teachers’ Diploma; the Cambridge 
Teachers’ Certificate; and the Cherwell 
Hall Teachers’ Certificate for Junior Form 
Mistresses. 


Fees for the three Terms, 
from 75 to 100 Guineas. 


Scholarships of {50 may be awarded to 
all Honours Graduates who satisfy the 
conditions. Scholarships of {20 may be 
awarded to Pass Graduates. There is a 
Loan Fund. Students may borrow sums 
not exceeding £25, to be repaid within 
three years. 


Particulars and Prospectuses may be obtained from 
THE PRINCIPAL. 


UNIVERSITY or St. ANDREWS. 


L.L.A. DIPLOMA FOR WOMEN. 


The attention of Candidates is drawn to the Ordinary 
and Honours Diplomas for Teachers, which are 
strongly recommended as suitable for those who are 
or intend to be teachers. 


Examinations are held at Aberdeen, Bedford, 
Belfast, Birmingham, Blackburn, Brighton, Bristol, 
Cambridge, Cardiff, Croydon, Dublin, Edinburgh, 
Exeter, Glasgow, Hull, s, Liverpool, London, 
Manchester, Middlesbrough, Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
Norwich, Nottingham, Oxford, Plymouth, St. Andrews, 
Sheffield, Southampton, and several other towns. 


Information regarding the Examinations may 
be obtained from the Secretary, L.L.A. Scheme, 
The University, St. Andrews. 


The finest imaginative workmanship 
l in 


MEMORIALS. 


TABLETS, Cast, Engraved, and in 
Enamel. 


CALVARIES 
and 
STAINED GLASS WINDOWS. 


H. H. MARTYN & CO. LTD., 


CHELTENHAM, 


and 5, Grafton St. (off Bond St.), 
LONDON, W. 1. 
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THE EDUCATIONAL & 
SCHOLASTIC BUREAU 


GRADUATES 
and 
OTHERS 
introduced to 
SCHOOLS and 
PRIVATE 
FAMILIES. 


This Department is under 
the management of a 
Registered Teacher of wide 
experience, and clients may 
rely upon prompt and careful 
attention. 


1. SICILIAN HOUSE, 
W.G. 1. 


GIRLS’ PuBLIC Dav SCHOOL TRUST, 
LIMITED. 


CLAPHAM HIGH SCHOOL, 
SECONDARY TRAINING 
DEPARTMENT. 


83, SOUTH SIDE, CLAPHAM COMMON, S.W. 4. 
Head Mistress: Miss A. E. EscoTT. 


The Training Departments in connexion with this 
School and the Examinations for which students 
are prepared are as follows :— 

1. SECONDARY TRAINING DEPARTMENT 


for Post-graduate students (recognised by the 
Board of Education). 


Cambridge Teacher’s Certificate and London 
Teacher’s Diploma. 


Head of Department: Miss Dent, Camb: 
Hist. Trip. 
2. ART TRAINING DEPARTMENT. 


Various Examinations qualifying for Art Teaching 
in Secondary Schools. 


Head of Department: Miss E. WELCH. 
3. KINDERGARTEN TRAINING DEPART- 
MENT. 


All Examinations of the National Froebel Union, 
including Trainer's Diploma. 


Head of Department: Miss L. James, B.A. 
4. DOMESTIC TRAINING DEPARTMENT For 
INSTITUTIONAL AND HOME LIFE. 


Housewife's Certificate Examination of the 
National Council for Domestic Studies. 


Head of Department: Miss MiNor. 


dog particulars of Scholarships, Loan Fund, and 
idence, apply to HgaD MISTRESS. 


POSTS VACANT. 


—— ——— 


UNIVERSITY OF BRISTOL 


The University will shortly proceed to the appoint- 
ment of a LECTURER IN ECONOMICS at a stipend 
of £400 a year. Applications to the Registrar, from 
whom particulars may be obtained. 


KENT EDUCATION COMMITTEE 


COUNTY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, SITTINGBOURNE. 


WANTED, in January, an ASSISTANT MISTRESS 
to teach French as chief subject, and some Latin or 
Enghsh. Initial salary £130 to £180, according to 
qualifications and experience, rising to a maximum 
of £220 or £320. 

Forms of application and further particulars may 
be obtained from Mr. P. Ward, 90, High Street, 
Sittingbourne, and should be returned to the Head 
Mistress, County School for Girls, Sittingbourne, 
as soon as possible. 

E. SALTER DAVIES, 


Director of Education. 
20th October, 1919. 


——— 


ALLEYNS COLLEGE OF 


GOD'S GIFT AT DULWICH. 


HEADMASTERSHIP OF ALLEYN'S SCHOOL. 


THE GOVERNORS invite APPLICATIONS for the 
POST of HEADMASTER of ALLEYN'S SCHOOL 
in place of Mr. F. Collins, who will retire at Easter next. 

Salary, £1,000 per annum. 

Forms of application and further particulars may 
be obtained froin the undersigned, to whom the forms 
of application, accompanied by 30 copies of not more 
than four testimonials, must be sent before the 22nd 
November next. 

No personal canvass of the Governors is permitted. 

S. W. BICKELL, 
Clerk to the Governors. 


Dulwich College, S.E. 21, 
2?nd October, 1919. 


BARROW-ON-SOAR GRAMMAR 


SCHOOL. 


WANTED at once, ASSISTANT MASTER, Graduate, 
for Mathematics, Drill, and Games. Salary according 
to Leicestershire Scale. 

Apply, HEADMASTER, Grammar School, Barrow-on- 
Soar, near Loughborough. 


PARTNERSHIPS and 
TRANSFERS. 


ADY wishes to purchase GIRLS’ SCHOOL, 
£3,000.—THE Bureau, l, SICILIAN House. 
V.C. 1 


ee ee MÀ 0 nem m ~ -—— 


REPARATORY SCHOOL PARTNERSHIP 
WANTED by CAMBRIDGE GRADUATE. 
£4,000 would be paid down, and probably more 

later on. The School must be situated on or near 
the South Coast, or at a residential place such as 
Malvern or Leamington or Tunbridge Wells. 
Advertiser would also consider buying school outright. 
Address: “Cantas,” THE Bureau, l, SICILIAN 
House, Lonpon, W.C. 1. 


CHOOLS FOR TRANSFER in various districts. 


Tue Burgau, 1, Srcittan House, W.C. 1. 


TO BE SOLD. 


SOUTHAM WORKHOUSE 


The Guardians propose to SELL their WORK- 
HOUSE, which has recently been closed, together with 
about FIVE ACRES ot GARDEN GROUND, ior 
which they invite Tenders. 


The PREMISES are pleasantly situated, and COULD 
BE CONVERTED into a SCHOOL, PUBLIC INSTI- 
TUTION, or BUSINESS UNDERTAKING. 


_ Further particulars can be obtained from the under- 
signed, to whom Tenders must be sent by the 17th 
November, 1919. 


The Guardians do not bind themselves to accept 
the highest or any Tender. 


CHAS. W. E. WEBB, 
Clerk to the Guardians 


Southam, Warwickshire, 21st October, 1919. 


THE 


ENGLISH FOLK DANCE SOCIETY. 


Honorary Director: CECIL J. SHARP. 
A SCHOOL OF FOLK SONG AND DANCE 


ery be held in London from December 29th to January 
srd. 


For further particulars apply to THE SECRETARY, 
O 73, AVENUE CHAMBERS, VERNON PLACE, 


LANTERN LECTURES 
By a UNIVERSITY MAN, 
ON BRITISH EMPIRE SUBJECTS. 
Shakespeare, Dickens, Travels, etc. 
For syllabus apply to Agent : 
WILLIAM R. JONES, 
64 Wrentham Avenue, London, N.W.10 


THE NATIONAL SOCIETY 
ART MASTERS 


Patron : 
His Most Gracious MAJESTY THE KING. 


SCHOOL DRAWING CERTIFICATE FOR 
TEACHERS IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 
The Examinations are held in May. 

— Entries close on March 24th. — 


EXAMINATIONS IN DRAWING FOR 
SECONDARY AND OTHER SCHOOLS. 


The Examinations are held in June. 
—— Entries close May 10th. 


INTERNAL EXAMINATIONS IN SCHOOLS 
OF ART AND ART CLASSES. 


Dates are arranged to suit individual Schools. 


Copies of these schemes and forms 
of application may be obtained on 
— application to the Secretary, — 


ALFRED SHUTTLEWORTH, 
A.R.C.A., 


45, Bedford Row, London, W.G. 1. 
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SCHOLASTIC APPOINTMENTS 


University Men and Women seeking scholastic appointments should apply to 


Truman sKniohtley 


-——SCHOLASTIC AGENT S = nuey 


who introduce ASSISTANT MASTERS AND MISTRESSES to the 
majority of the leading Public and Private Schools at home and abroad. 


Through this Agency, well educated gentlemen with Higher Local and other 
good Cernificates, interested in children and im teaching, can find congenial 
work in good high-class Private Schools, where the hours are not excessive, 
conditions pleasant, and the holidays are long. Salaries range from {50 
fo {100 or more per annum, with board and residence, according to age, 
gualifications, and experience. There are also many vacancies for Student 
and Junior Mistresses at salaries of from {30 to £50 per annum with 


board and residence. 


There is a separate department for 


LADY MATRONS and HOUSEKEEPERS 
for Schools. 


No charge for registration. T Moderate commission. 


SCHOOLS TRANSFER DEPARTMENT. 


Ladies and Gentlemen seeking Partnerships in, or to take over 
schools of their own, should communicate personally with 


Mr. TRUMAN, who undertakes all negotiations connected 

with the Transfer of Schools, and who is in a position to 

offer assistance and sound advice to purchasers, to whom no 
charge is made. 


Offices: 158-162 OXFORD ST., LONDON, W.1 


Telegrams: ‘‘TUTORESS, PHONE, LONDON.” Telephone: MUSEUM 1136. 
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You have probably tried many 

Pens which have tried vou. 

Why not end your trials and 
buy a " Whytwarth ” ? 


“The pen with the disappearing nib” has none of the 
drawbacks that make you suspicious of ordinary 
fountain pens. Science and brain have in it pro- 
duced the perfect writing instrument. The ink 
cannot leak or evaporate, it 1s locked in the 
pen. The nib is a/ways wet and ready to 
write. The ink-barrel is easy to the 
hand, holds a lot of ink, and can be 
filled easily without a filler. 


“The Pen with the 
Disappearing Nib.” 
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Of all Stationers. 


14, Ivy Lane, Paternoster Row, 
LONDON, E.C.4. 
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Not a grumble ina year. | 1 
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HIGHER GRADE 
FOOD SUPPLIES 


You require goods that will give satisfaction 

in the kitchen and on the table. The clas® 

of goods we offer entirely meet your require- 

ments. All the leading Colleges and Schools 
supplied. 


SELECTED ITEMS mon our LIST. 


CEREALS. 

Rice, Bassien l ds per cwt. 31 /6 
Rice, Finest Java .... "nm E , 88 /- 
Oatmeal, all cuts .... s s 37 /- 
Rolled Oats... ' ... T ds 36 /- 
Tapioca, Finest  ... s ios 78 /- 
Sago pn T -— Tes 60/- 


JAMS AND MARMALADES. 

Apricot Jam . Tlb. tins, per tin, 7/- 
Plum Jam .... € "T se 6/5 
Orange Marmalade "RC " 6/2 


CONDENSED MILK. 

Full Cream Sweetened, 48 by Is. per case, 52/6 
Do. Unswectened, do. n 44 | - 

Now being used extensively in place of fresh milk. 


NEW SEASON'S MINCEMEAT. 

Fine quality, 6lb. jars per jar, 8/9 

Currants T M per Ib. 93d. 

Peel, Cut, Mixed, Tlb. box me » 2/3 

COMPLETE PRICE LIST senton application 
ALL GOODS CARRIAGE PAID. 


D.R. EVANS & CO. 


LIMITED, 


Food Produce Merchants, 


68, FARRINGDON STREET, 


LONDON, 


City 849. 


E.G. 4. 


Phone : 


THE GREAT GAS SAVER. 


qu£ ECONOMIC ONE-Riyg 


CAS COOKER wiry wor WNES 


Will positively 
REDUCE Your 
Gas Consump- 
tion apart from 
its enhanced. 
service. 
BAKES, BOILS, 
ROASTS, 
GRILLS, 
and TOASTS to 
PERFECTION, 
and supplies Hot 
Water for the 
Bath and other 
Domestic re- 
quirements sim- 
ultaneously, with 
a gas consump- 
tion of 35 feet 
per hour = an 
average cost of 
2d. 


be P or 
E TM: i | m a= 


Demonstrations Daily. 
Ful particulars on ap- 
plication to Dept. 41. 
LONDON " WARMING & 
VENTILATING CO. LTD., 
m Newman Stree 
Oxford 8t, Lender, 


Makers of the well- Rude 
** Kookjoie " Range. 


EXAMINATION PAPER 


COLLEGE OF PRECEPTORS. 


In strict accordance with the College da sn Ruled both sides. 
darin nnd" ce: ; bn 6s. 6d. 
13s. 
ANSWER BOOKS FOR EXAMINATIONS. IN BOOK-KEEPING. 
Senior, 3 Books 1/10 ; Junior, 3 Ar iis 1/10 ; Preliminary,3 Books 1/10. 


usic Paper. 
(POSTAGE EXTRA.) REMITTANCES SHOULD ACCOMPANY ORDER. 


F. W. SHELBOURNE & os: ., Wholesale & Retail atenerse, 
Telephone; Holborn 690. , HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, i 


THE ONLY MAGAZINE OF ITS KIND!!! 


English ” 


For Readers, Writers, Teachers, and all Lovers of the Lang 
6d. Monthly. Post Free, 8d. Annually, 7/6. 
W. & G. FOYLE, LTD., 
121/125, Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 2. 


DRILL OR GYM SHOES. 


Plain Canvas, Stout Rubber Soles, in White or Brown, In is 2,3,4,5,6, 3,11 
In Black only, best quality : .. 4/6 
Black Canvas, Chrome Leather Soles, sewn n for real hard wear, E 3, 4, 5,6, 5/11 


MADDOCK & SON, 


"* Sports and Games Shoe Makers," 


272, FULHAM ROAD, LONDON, S.W. 10 
Please mention paper when writing. 
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VACANCIES iv SCHOOLS 


IMPORTANT. 


So many Schools at present being 


full, some with long waiting lists, 
it will be an assistance to us, in 


dealing with the large number 
of inquiries daily received, if 
Principals likely to have vacancies 
for the next two terms will notify 


us as early as possible. 


J. & J. PATON, Eiaon Agns 


143, CANNON STREET, LONDON, E.C. 4. £u 
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CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


Problems of Cosmogony and Stellar | The Purpose of Education. 


Dynamics. 

Being an. Essay to which the Adams Prize of the University 
of Cambridge for the Year 1917 was adjudged. By J. H. 
Jeans, M.A., F.R.S. Large royal 8vo. With five plates 


21S net. 

The present essay is primarily an attempt to follow up a line of research 
initiated by Laplace and Maclaurin, and extended in various directions by 
Roche, Lord Kelvin, Jacobi, Poincaré, and Sir G. Darwin. The main object 
is to build a framework of absolute mathematical truth, and the backbone of 
the structure is the theoretical investigation into the behaviour of rotating 
masses. The book contains also an account of general dynamical theory, and 
of the researches of Darwin, Poincaré, and others, so far as they relate to the 
main problem in hand. 


A Dictionary of the Flowering Plants 


and Ferns. 


By J. C. Wi iis, F.R.S. Fourth edition, revised and 


re-written. Crawn 8vo. 20s net. Cambridge Biological 
Series. 
* A volume which it would be impossible to commend too warmly. . . .. 


It should find a place in every botanical library."-- Tug JOURNAL or Borawv. 


Fossil Plants. 


A Textbook for Students of Botany and Geology. By A. C. 
SEWARD, F.R.S. Volume IV  (Ginkgoales, Coniferales, 
Gnetales). Demy 8vo. With 19o illustrations. 21s net. 


Cambridge Biological Series. 

'" 'Th's fourth volume successfully completes a monumental treatise already 
highly valued. . . . One of the most valuable and important descriptive 
text-books of palwobotany yet given to the world."— -THE SCOTSMAN. 


Petrology for Students. 
An Introduction to the Study of Rocks under the Microscope. 
By ALFRED HARKER, LL.D., F.R.S., F.G.S. Fifth edition 


revised. Crown 8vo. With roo text figures. 8s 6d net. 
Cambridge Geological Series. 


Notes on Magnetism. 


For the use of Students of Electrical Engineering. By 


C. G. LAMB, M.A. Crown 8vo. Paper covers. 5s net. 
Contains an outline of such port'ons of magnetic theory as are required 
by a student in order to read the ordinary technical text-books with intelligence 


An Elementary Course of Infinitesimal 


Calculus. 


By H. Lams, LL.D., Sc.D., F.RS. Demv Rvo. 20s net. 
“The third edition of Prof. Lamb's important treatise in which genera! 
principles are amply illustrated by helpful examples on almost every page.” 
Tus Times 


Plane Trigonometry for Secondary 
Schools. 
Bv C. Davison, Sc.D. Crown 8vo. 68 6d net. 


The first part of this book (Chapters I-XVI) includes the ordinary course 
of Elementary Trigonometry, though some sections are treated rather more 
fully than usual, especally graphs in the fourth chapter and the solution of 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


American Rhodes Scholars. 

In the September number of ‘‘ The Atlantic Monthly ” 
Mr. G. R. Parkin discusses the quality of the material 
sent to Oxford from America under the terms of the 
Rhodes bequest, a trust which Mr. Parkin himself helps 
to administer. After fourteen years working of the 
scheme and a close observation of its progress, Mr. 
Parkin says candidly that it is not bringing to Oxford 
the best brains of young America. In thirteen years 
some two thousand candidates offered themselves, 
an average of over 150 a year for the thirty-two 
scholarships awarded annually. Of these about one- 
half failed to pass a qualifying examination of the 
standard of Responsions. It is well known, of course, 
that the selection. does not depend on examinations 
success alone. Athletic prowess, character, power of 
leadership, and the indeterminate quality known as 
manliness, all come into assessment. Yet Mr. Parkin 
declares that ‘‘of all the men sent from America not 
more than one-third were, in ability. and preparation, 
in a position to compete with the best-trained men from 
English public schools." It is suggested that this has a 
bad effect in two directions. Oxford forms a wrong and 
unduly low opinion of young America, and when second 
or third rate men go back to their homes across the 
Atlantic they give rise to a wrong and unduly low 
opinion of Oxford Thus the aim which Cecil Rhodes 
had in view is far from being accomplished. So at 
least Mr. Parkin tells us. 


Almsgiving and Scholarships. 

Dr. Parkin suggests some reasons for the failure of the 
Rhodes scheme. One is that the American under- 
graduate who shows ability is frequently captured by 
business men, who appear to be more alive to the ad- 
vantages of brain power than are their British confréres. 
The young American is also anxious to get into active 
life as soon as. possible and pays little regard to the 
social hall-mark of a University career. Again, many 
Americans regard scholarships as a form of alms, and 
the result is thet the Rhodes Fund makes no appeal to 
a great number of young men who are quite able to 
support themselves at Oxford, although few of them 
go there. The field of choice is thus narrowed. In 
addition, the direction of choice is diverted by the fact 
that when the founder demanded athletic prowess he 
overlooked the special position of athletics in American 
Universities, with the practice of developing a corps of 
gladiators in such exercises as baseball or football 
instead of having games shared by all. In America a 
University team is a body of trained specialists, holding 
a place more nearly resembling that of a Football League 
team with us than that of our University or school 
elevens, over-specialised as these sometimes are. Finally 
Dr. Parkin notes the practice of ‘‘ passing round " the 
right to nominate scholars under the Rhodes bequest, so 
that Universities take their turn and a good man of one 
year may be ousted by another of inferior ability. 
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Democracy and Secondary Schools. - 


Acting on;his’ plain rights as a citizen Dr. Addison, 
the Health Minister, sent his daughters to a County 
Secondary School at Harrow. It happens that this 
school, like many others of its kind, is full, and there is 
a long waiting list. At a mecting of the Wealdstone 
Council it was urged that Dr. Addison ought to remove 
his daughters and so make room for the children of men 
who are receiving less than £5,000 a year. It was sug- 
gested that his daughters had been admitted to the 
school by unfair influence and it was said that they 
were conveyed thither daily in a motor car. To these 
charges Dr. Addison has replied that his daughters 
entered the school as pupils some years ago, that one 
has completed her school education and left, that the 
other remains and will remain because he considers the 
school to be a very good one and he holds that he has a 
right to make use of it. As to the motor car he refuses 
any apology. This incident is a striking commentary 
on the demand for universal state schools. Apparently 
they are to be reserved, not for citizens in general, but 
for one class of citizens, while those who are belicved 
to be able to afford it must make use of private schools. 
Such half-blind notions of democracy are very common, 
and the Wealdstone Council is not the sole repository 
of foolishness in. regard to the proper place of State 
schools. Even greater folly is involved in refusing to 
admit that efficient private schools are an essential 
part of any national scheme of education. 


Lord Rothermere. 


In an article in the “ Sunday Pictorial " of October 
19. Lord Rothermere, who was born a Harmsworth and 
therefore became a peer, opened a crusade against the 
Education Act, which he described as '' ill-considered,” 
" amazing," and *“ fantastic,” “‘ certain to plunge 
numberless local authorities into helpless and hopeless 
insolvency.” His lordship affirms, with characteristic 
stridency of tone, that " ploughboys " will learn, not 
about the land, but about the wives of Henry VIII. 
Dairy maids will become experts in astronomy instcad of 
agriculture. ‘‘ An elaborate system of motor cars ” 
will bring the pupils from their homes, and take them 
back. “ The Act," says this well-informed peer, 
“ withdraws millions of fruitful workers from produc- 
tion." Hence it should be repealed or suspended at 
once. Apparently Lord Rothermere does not know 
that the parts of the Act on which he displays such 
ludicrous ignorance are suspended, since the appointed 
day is not yet fixed for starting continuation schools or 
for the withdrawal of those millions of fruitful workers. 
Those of us who care for education chafe under the 
continued suspension, because we know that the lack of 
training during youth and the employment of young 
children for wages have gone far to render our education 
system useless. It will require more than the ill- 
informed screeching of a reactionary in a coronet to 
make us inclined to undo the great work accomplished 
by Mr. Fisher. 


"4t 


The Burnham Committee and its Critics. 


On Saturday, October 11, there was a special confer- 
ence or convention at Birmingham, organised by the 
disaffected members of the National Union of Teachers. 
The meeting was in no sense a local one, and the Birming- 
ham teachers took little or no part in the proceedings. 
These were of a somewhat minatory kind, designed, 
apparently, to chasten the spirits of the Executive of 
the N.U.T. Some extremely unwise speeches were 
made by orators who seem to fcel bereaved because, for 
the moment at any rate, they are prevented from striking. 
The meeting demanded that any scale agreed upon by 
the Burnham Committee should be submitted for con- 
firmation to a special conference of the N.U.T. We may 
expect that the Local Authorities will exercise a similar 
censorship over the scheme accepted by their representa- 
tives. This means that the difficulties in the Committee 
may be followed by a deadlock in the country. So far 
as the Committee is concerned we are told that there is 
a good hope of agreement. Lord Burnham is proving 
himself an admirable chairman, bent upon bringing 
about a lasting settlement and an atmosphere favourable 
to friendlv negotiation. Recently he invited representa- 
tives of the educational press to meet the members of 
his Committee at luncheon, and while not withdrawing 
the curtain which hides the proceedings at Whitchall. he 
certainly succeeded in reassuring some critics who have 
feared that his Committee would resolve itself into an 
endless wrangle. 


Pensions and Qualifying Service. 


Onanother page w ll be found particulars of the Board's 
announcement regarding qualifying service. It should 
be noted that this does not rule out any service. It 
merely includes certain kinds of teaching work as being 
accepted to make up the thirty years of service requircd 
for a pension. Qualifying service does not count in 
fixing the amount of pension and at present the rule 
stands that no service will be pensionable outside state- 
aided institutions. This is an anomaly which cannot 
endure. An Amending Bill is clearly necessary, not 
only to sccure just recognition for teachers in non-state 
schools, but also to remove certain difficulties which 
arise in practice as between the English and Scottish 
Acts. The opportunity should be taken to press the 
claims of qualified teachers in efficient private schools. 
The non-recognition of these claims rests on the tech- 
nical ground that they are “ conducted for private 
profit." This point could be met by an arrangement 
which gave to the proprietor a fixed stipend and to 
the teachers adequate salaries, while providing that any 
surplus beyond a fair interest return on capital outlay 
should be spent on the school. This plan would remove 
the technical difficulty. There would remain, however, 
the more serious obstacle which arises from the habit 
of pretending that private schools have no existence, 
merely because they do not receive grants from Whitehall. 
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Wages and Salaries. 


It is announced that two men teachers in Liverpool 
have resigned their posts in order to become police 
constables. As an item of news this has been widely 
circulated in the press, but the true significance of the 
event has received little attention. Possibly it will form 
a topic for debate in the secret deliberations of the 
Burnham Committee, where some members may be 
trusted to be eloquent on the theme. Assuredly we 
could have no more biting comment on our present 
stage of civilisation in England than these resignations. 
The men concerned must be supposed to have compared 
the present advantages and future prospects of teachers 
and policemen and to have decided that the policeman’s 
lot is better than that of the teacher. This means 
that the community is willing to pay more for keeping 
its members in order by force than for teaching them 
to keep themselves in order by the exercise of informed 
good sense. At Ilford the civic authorities are appointing 
a foreman dustman at a weekly wage only a trifle below 
the sum which they pay to qualified teachers with 
twenty years experience. It is true that many of us 
would rather be teachers than dustmen. Our feeling 
in the matter is not inspired by envy. It is due to our 
belief that a truly civilised state would have a better 
sense of proportion. 


MENE, MENE. 


What is this portent for the youth unheeding, 
To start him from his slumbers, mutely pale, 
This sinister half-column we are reading 
In a September issue of our Mail ? 
There has been formed a Medical Commission, 
And lady doctors in the class-room lurk 
To weigh his peccadilloes of omission, 
To ascertain the foot-pounds of his work. 


More is his now than terror of the master, 
The pleas that erstwhile were his brightest hope 
Shall fail unless his pulse is beating faster— 
There is no dalliance with the stethoscope : 
Excuses, injured innocence, and weeping, 
Protests of toil and singleness of heart 
Droop ‘neath systolic evidence of sleeping, 
In waves upon the sphygmographic chart. 


A great idea! And let it be extended, 
Hasten, my brethren, bare your manly chest ; 
The question of the energy expended 
In each department now may be at rest : 
Whether the fight for life is still intenser— 
Thus 7Esculapius in time shall tell— 
With those who speak on Aov and on mensa, 
Or those who wangle “ watt " and H.Cl. 


A. C. BRAY. 


SCHOLARSHIPS 
Bv C. W. P. ROGERS. 


TuaT the Scholarship system as we find it at present in 
this country is radically unsound cannot be called into 
question. 

The whole matter is to some extent bound up with 
the view we take of the proposal for universal secondary 
education. If we admit the desirability of every child 
receiving a higher education the question more or less 
solves itself. All that remains for us is to provide the 
money and frame the regulations for the automatic 
elevation of every child from an elementary to a second- 
ary school. 

I, for one, do not admit that desirability. Such a 
scheme would result in a gross waste of time, of energy, 
and of the national wealth. But that we should let 
no opportunity slip of liberating for the benefit of the 
State every store of potential energy to be found 
within its children, and bringing to its fullest develop- 
ment every faculty of promise, I thoroughly agree. 


Where do these faculties and energies lie? They 
are found in the highest and also in the lowest, Clearly, 
then, what we want is Equality of Opportunity. More 


than ever to-day do we realise this, when the State 
makes demands for sacrifice upon all. 

I would here interpolate the remark that the grant 
of a scholarship provided from public funds should 
necessarily imply the inability of the parents to meet the 
expenses of a higher education. I greatly dislike the 
clause in so many scholarship schemes intimating that 
only those whose parents have insufficient means are 
“expected " to enter. Such a clause is utterly futile 
and necessarily incapable of securing the desired end. 
I would require instead a statutory declaration by the 
parent that his income does not exceed a certain given 
maximum. This already exists in some areas, but 
elsewhere I have known scholarships secured by children 
despite the “ expectance " clause, whose parents could 
well afford to pay three and four times the value of 
the award. (Scholarships privately provided, of course, 
are on a different plane. The donor of such is clearly 
at liberty to make any conditions he or she may desire.) 
Especially should I like to see this condition imposed 
upon competitors for the open entrance scholarships 
at the Universities, so that those awards might be made 
more in accordance with the spirit of their founders. 

Now what is the implication involved in the funda- 
menta] idca of equality of opportunity ? That any 
supply of scholarships is necessarily inadequate unless 
st ts indefinite. A scholarship should not be a matter 
for competition, but a grant for ability. There should 
be no question of selecting a few from a large number 
of able children, but a recognition of the worth of all, 
provided the necessity for financial assistance exists. If 
twenty scholarships are offered for competition, and of 
the entries fifty children are really of sufficiently high 
standard to warrant an award, by what right are the 
thirty unsuccessful candidates withheld from the educa- 
tion for which they are fitted ? 

And here we touch on what seems to me a most im- 
portant point in our present scholarship system: The 
method of award ts allwrong. I suppose that the least satis- 
factory of all possible methods of awarding a scholarship 
is to base the grant upon the result of such examinations 
as we find in vogue. The ordinary written examination 
leaves out too many human factors of vital importance. 
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And as a test of real ability, particularly in the case of 
children, they are absurd. It surely is difficult to main- 
tain that the doing of a few elementary questions in 
arithmetic, grammar, history, and the like, a little more 
quickly or neatly or accurately than someone else is 
sufficient ground for discrimination. Before me lies 
the syllabus of the examination for entrance scholar- 
ships at a Municipal Secondary School. It probably 
represents the usual requirements in other districts. 
My chief impression is that every normal child of the 
given ages might legitimately be expected to have 
completed the work outlined therein and to have 
attained a reasonable standard of proficiency in it. 
I most certainly should not care to decide upon it which 
child is most fitted to receive a higher education. Yet 
because John Jones scores 246 marks and Tom Smith 
245, John Jones finds open before him all the paths of 
life to which a secondary education is the gate of entrv, 
while Tom Smith goes back to his clementary school. 

If a minimum standard of knowledge is desirable— 
and I admit that it is—either a certificate from the 
candidate's headmaster that such a standard has been 
attained should be sufficient, or else, as there seems to 
be in some quarters doubts as to a headmaster's good 
faith when put to such a test, a few written questions 
set merely as a qualifying examination. But for a 
proper discovery of worth I would then combine : 
(a) personal reports from the child’s previous head and 
assistant masters ; (b) personal inspection by the head 
of the school to which entry is desired ; (r) a sound oral 
examination ; and perhaps (d) a few written questions 
of such a character as to bring out the candidate's power 
of forming and expressing his or her own ideas. 

I lay enormous stress on the impressions received 
from a personal inspection and questioning by qualified 
persons, that a true conception may be gained of the 
brightness, mental alertness, and intelligence of the 
candidate, and that general air of keenness and vitality 
which is so important. 

Basing, then, our choice upon such a mode of selection, 
all who are judged worthy of a higher education should 
pass on to it by right. 

At once we are faced with the eternal question, ‘‘ How 
is the money to be found ? " There is no doubt that if 
for poor children entry to a secondary school is to be 
merely a matter of brain-power, a far larger number will 
proceed from elementary to sccondary schools than 
hitherto. In Strassburg, for example, where the experi- 
ment has been made of restricting entries to secondary 
schools solely to children of proved ability, the per- 
centage of working-class children entering immediatcly 
rose from five to twenty. 

Obviously, for a complete national scheme heavy calls 
would have to be made upon the Treasury. We should 
want many more free places, probably more schools, 
and certainly large sums for maintenance grants, not 
only to help the parents to meet the greater expenses 
of all kinds involved in sending theirchildren to secondary 
schools, but also to recompense them for the loss of 
potential income during the additional years of school 
life. If the State demands (as it ought) or at the least 
desires, a more highly educated body of citizens, it 
must be prepared to rclieve those on whom a burden 
would otherwise fall. Deny this proposition, and you 
make the securing of a decent cducation a mere matter 
of having money. 


. 


THE PLAY WAY IN LANCASHIRE. 
By B. A. WILMOTT. 


IV.—A PLAY. 


WRITING my third article on the Play Way in Lancashire 
in the last week of June, I scarcely thought to accomplish 
anything new in the two weeks of teaching and two 
weeks of examinations that remained. Yet in that 
time we planned, wrote, rehearsed and acted a play or 
mask in blank verse; had there been but another week 
it would have been distinctly good, and as it was the 
general opinion at the performance was that it did the 
children and the Play Way much credit. 

Last January, while finding my teaching legs, one of 
the first things I did was to give as dictation a story 
that seemed to lend itself to dramatic possibilities, the 
Choice of Paris. The esthetic feeling of a child is a 
quaint mixture of reverence and fancy, and thus the 
stories of the old Norse and Grecian gods are just suited 
to them ; for so did the childlike ancients regard them. 
A stranger in Valhalla, I-chose the Olympians. This 
is the story’s core: ‘ To the marriage of King Peleus 
with the sea-nymph Thetis all the gods were invited 
save Eris (Strife), who, enraged, threw in at the feast 
a golden apple bearing the inscription : “For the fairest.” 
As every goddess claimed this, Zeus sent the favourites 
off to Paris, fairest among mortals, for him to settle 
the delicate question." In March we attempted to 
set this going by oral scenes followed by reproduction 
by each player of his part injblank verse for homework. 
But although some grasped the idea of regular iambic 
rhythm and others of a decasyllabic line, so few turned 
out real blank verse that we left it, and I forgot it. 

Then late in June a child asked: “ Can't we act a 
play? The sixth are doing a French one." 

“ Yes, if you can write one." 

In a discussion between the dramatic merits of Joan 
of Arc and The Golden Apple, fiction held it against 
history, so the trusty M.C. selected parts, and three 
scenes were thought out and acted extempore: first, 
the Sea Queen and Thetis asking Zeus' permission for 
the marriage ; then the banquet; and lastly the scene 
at Troy. After impromptu rehearsal parts were written 
out and fitted together, and finally a returned absentee 
added a prologue to each scene and an epilogue. We 
had but time for a first copy and the verse is often lame. 
(They had heard of Scamander as C(Enone's father, and 
of Alpheus bold.) On hearing it is only “ a well-famed 
mortal king, master of nations," he is enraged, but 
when told “ Unto thee will he sacrifice, oh king," he 
relents, and pleading “ I have dined with the Ethiopians 
he dismisses them and goes to sleep. Is there not 
character in this? What wealth of poetical anecdote 
have they not assimilated ? 

Who would have expected Eris, with true Greek 
instinct, to insist on coming in before the banquct to 
tell the audience all she was going to do? As she 
departs, Hermes enters “to view the wedding feast 
before the guests." 

Methought I heard the hissing of a snake ! 
Perhaps 'twas only fancy after all. 

But never heed. O the glittering wine 

And golden goblets glistening in the sun, 

The ripen'd fruit piled high on gorgeous plates 
For 'tis the wedding of Pclion's king. 
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Thetis is happy as the dewy morn, 
And Peleus prouder than the song-thrush, who 
Doth warble at the dawn. Good luck to them 
both. 
The gods come in by twos and threes, and Cupid keeps 
them amused. Cupid as a sprite was a good invention ; 
he had the impudence of Puck, the kindliness of Ariel, 
the vivacity of both. The gods then give their gifts, 
Hera “ the golden keys of a most happy home," Apollo 
“the gift of happy and bright sunny days." 
Aphro. To Thetis sweet I give a beauteous charm, 
And she shall live a life of happiness. 
So beauty now shall bring her children fame, 
Such beauty, too, shall couple with her name. 
To thee Peleus, I give yon grand oak ship. 
And when thou travelst on the land, steeds 
eight. 
For war, a chariot of gold I give, 
And when thou ridest on the ocean waves, 
The billows shall be calmed. These are my 
gifts. 
Zeph. I, Zephvr, goddess of soft soothing winds, 
Grant thee the best and truest of all wishes, 
Soft lullabyes to thy babes when in sleep . . . 
Zephyr would be a goddess. Would a man caress the 
flowers, and trip along the vales ? she said. 
Cupid. I hope you know what I do give ye. Eh? 
Six sea-nymphs enter and dance and sing, six dances 
and six songs. 
(1) How sweet and cool is the glorious sea, 
On whose great waves we ride and play. 
Oh yes! 'tis the only home for me, 
For I'd rather be a sea-nymph—than a 
woodland fay. 
We the sailors do beguile 
With our songs. of harmonie, 
And they listen all the while 
Till their ships sink in the sea. 


Neft. 


(2) Oh I love to sit on the rocks so grey 
And sing my merry song, 
And watch the waves as they skip away 
Tripping gaily along. 


(3) Neptune is our master and lord, 
And he rules the mountain waves, 
We obey his mighty word . 
And we tremble when he raves. 


Cupid. I heard a hiss! Behold 'tis Eris. See, 
There is a golden apple in her hand. 


Eris speaks vehemently of 
The insult that upon me has been laid. 
I go, but leave my angry thoughts with you. 
I go, I go, but ye forget me not. 
Cupid grabs the apple. “ Why trouble ye about my 
apple, aunts ? " and later, “ O Father Zeus, pray take 
it not from me.” 
A phro. Am I not Venus, the goddess of fair form 
And beauty ? 
I claim the apple, my prize it must be, 
And no one, god or sprite, deny it me. 
How dare you claim it? It is surely minc. 
O Zeus, do you not hear me begging you ? 
Surely I am the fairest of the three. 
Do you not hear my cries ? O handsome Zeus. 


Hera. 


Zeus. You never say that unto me at home. 

No one dare answer, so Hermes, man of the world, is 

consulted. 
Among the hills without the walls of Troy 
There dwells a shepherd youth, a worthy man 
And handsome as a fawn, that skips o'er braes 
And bracken brown. Alone he lives, unknown 
Almost to all immortals. | Naught he knows 
Of this unlucky strife. Let him decide. 


“ Methinks it is a seemly plan, Hermes," so all the 
gods depart save Zeus and Cupid, who stay to comfort 
the couple, and Cupid finishes by saying they still have 
little Cupid. 


Prol. This is Mount Gargaros, where Paris lives. 
On yonder hill the city walls of Troy, 
And cloud capp'd turrets high above the walls. 
There old King Priam lives, and feasts, and 
rules. 
Down in the vallev yonder Paris lives, 
The shepherd lad whom true (none loves. 
And Hermes soon shall come unto him now 
To bring the ladies from the marriage feast. 
He does, and each goddess bribes him with 
The greatest present that you could receive. 
Great Asia, and the riches of the world, 
That will not sever away through all thc ages. 
That thou shouldst be a shrine to fame and 


glory ; 
An upright king. a goodly warrior truc, 
A lord renowncd in war for evermore. 


Hera. 


Ath. 


Aphr. O Paris, if the apple thou shouldst give 

To me, then I would give thee for your bride 
Helen of Sparta, fairest maid on earth, 

That any god that dwells on fair Olympus 
Should e'er desire to wed. Whom choose you 


now ? 


Paris. Now take the golden apple back with thee, 
And don't forget your promise, fair ladie. 


phy. Oh yes, I will take you to your fair bride, 
Who still lies dreaming of your claiming her, 
And little knows the trouble it will take. 


Yet fly with me and I your love will wake. 
So the play ends almost with the deus ex miachind. 


As a Prologue : 

The title of our play's “ The Golden Apple.” 

Thetis, a sea-nymph gay, Peleus, a king 

Wish to be wed, but not so till Zeus wills. 

The sca-nymph and her mother ask permission, 
could hardly be improved upon for brevity and clarity, 
while our Epilogue— 

And now our play is over, and I hope 

That all of you have liked it thoroughly. 

But now the tale goes on as followeth . . . 
spends (like Euripides) a dozen lines in telling what 
went on after our part of the story. Each player 
produced his or her costume from somewhere. Zeus 
found a globe to contemplate, Cupid and Zephyr found 
wings, Mars a sword, Neptune a trident—necd I say ?— 
they all did their duty. Had we had tinc to metamor- 
phose the prosaic passages and improve the verse, 
which is nearly all end-stop, what might we not have 
produced ? 
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THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS AND THE 
RAILWAY STRIKE. 


Bv A TEACHER OF THE RICH. 


SHORTLY after the Railway Strike “ The New States- 
man " printed a delightful article under the title ‘ Lo, 
the poor bourgeois! " After a sympathetic enumeration 
of bourgeois virtues and achievements, the writer 
proceeded: “ Holding his class in reasonable esteem 
as we do, we were alarmed to find a considerable 
section of it during the recent strike behaving with so 
little sense of the trend of events. . . . That the strike 
broke out at all, and that it was waged in many quarters 
with so much bitterness of speech, was the result of the 
incapacity ot great masscs of the bourgeois to escape 
out of their old bourgeoisie of thought. People of 
this kind fear above all things the disappearance of 
the bourgeois world. They cannot conceive a better 
world, unless it be a world of better servants and 
better telephones.” 


The Public Schools are fortresses of the wealthy 
bourgeoisie, and no public schoolmaster is likely to 
dispute the verdict quoted above. The attitude of the 
average— even the “ average-intelligent "— public school- 
boy towards such issues as those presented by the railway 
strike is, or ought to be, astonishing, and is certoinly 
deplorable. To begin with, it is based on total ignorance 
as to the questions at issue. and the occasion of the break- 
down of negotiations. An essay set to an Upper Fifth 
Form for out of school work, on ‘‘ Points at issue in the 
Present Strike ” produced only one essay that attempted 
to set out the facts. The rest were merc tirades loosely 
hung on to the Prime Minister's text about ‘‘ anarchist 
conspiracy." Both in this form, and others above and 
below it which I sampled, the general attitude was that 
of oligarchy naked and unashamed. It is true that the 
boys have been taught no economics, but they have been 
taught the elements of the Christian religion since their 
earliest schooldays and presumably in most cases at 
home as well, but their views rather suggested that 
they weretypical members of the crowd that had shouted, 
“ Not this man, but Barabbas.”’ 


It is unreasonable to blame the boys for this state of 
affairs ; it would be easy enough to mete out blame in 
fairly equal proportions between their schoolmasters 
and their parents ; but it will be more profitable to 
consider in outline what the situation implies, and what 
can be done to remedy it. 


During the war our leaders promised that victory 
would bring, not a return of the world of 1913, but a 
new world—'' fit for heroes " and all the rest of it. 
As to the negative part of their forecast it is plain enough 
that they were right. Some, having briefly sampled 
the new worid, may be already inclined to cry for the 
old again, but thev might as well cry for the moon. 
We are to have a new world, but whether fit for heroes 
or only for hyenas remains to be decided. 


The decision rests on many things, but not least on 
the attitude of the “ public school class " towards the 
aspirations of Labour. Labour may be, indeed is, at 
times unreasonable, but one might well expect the 
fortunate classes to take the lead in conciliation. In any 


case the spirit in which Labour makes its demands will 
depend very largely on the spirit in which those demands 
are met. 


And here the public schools might be expected to 
come in. There is an arguable case against our system 
of segregating the well-to-do youth in plutocratic 
boarding schools, just as there is an arguable case in its 
favour. What is not only arguable but obvious is that 
it is the duty of those schools to turn out their pupils 
with at least some understanding of what democratic 
ideals imply, and what they demand of the well-to-do, 
who (except when a strike is in progress) mostly pay 
those ideals the compliment of lip-service. A 


The obvious instrument of such teaching is the 
newspaper. Democracy at present, of course, suffers 
from the fact that the more popular organs of the 
daily and Sunday press are designed to foster prejudices 
rather than to spread enlightenment. The“ intelligent ” 
press is, for the bulk of readers, an “ unintelligible "' press, 
catering for the educated. Also, a proper equipment 
of intelligent newspapers is an extravagance for the poor. 
But a proper supply of good newspapers is well within 
the means of a boarding-house at a public school, and 
no more valuable lesson can be taught than the intelligent 
reading of them. At present what usually happens is 
that the housemaster adopts an attitude of complete 
indifference, and the boys take in for themselves the 
kind of selection that can be found on the waiting chairs 
in a suburban hairdressers shop. Sometimes even 
these are monopolised by the Prefects ; a small Fitth 
Form boy asserted to me the other day that it was 
impossible for him to see a newspaper unless he bought 
it for himself. I did not implicitly believe him ; and 
suggested that a subscription at the nearest newsagent 
was well within his means. I give the statement for 
what it is worth, and add that I never yet met a boy 
who told me that it was impossible for him to get access 
te a football or a Latin grammar unless he purchased 
them himself. 

For all these things schoolmasters will, to their 
unfeigned surprise, have to answer in the Day of Judg- 
ment. 

I write this article in response to an invitation to 
describe '' a lesson on the Strike." But the fact is, our 
present habit of digressing idly into “ lessons " or 
'" essays ” on this and that isolated item in the newsbill, 
whenever the headlines assume their largest dimensions, 
is profitless and unintelligent. It is on a level with the 
religion of the man who only turns to God when he can 
find nothing else to turn to, like Becket in a delightful 
exercise I once received: ‘‘ When Becket saw the 
knights enter the cathedral, he gave up hope and put 
his trust in God." We must teach politics, economics, 
and the rest from day to day and week to week irrespec- 
tive of “© crises" ; then when crises come we may learn 
something from them. 


At one school I hear of, the boys were told to write a 
dialogue between Mr. Lloyd George and Henry VIII on 
the Railway Strike! One can imagine the sort of article 
the master expected and probably got. Henry VIII's 
“ Off with their heads ! " would not help us very much. 
I should prefer the Prime Minister to discuss the matter 
during the present interim with Abraham Lincoln, 
while, as for Mr. Thomas, he might fix up a trunk call 
with St. Francis of Assisi. 
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ON PLAYING THE SCHOOL PIANO. 


Bv Louviere E. DE Rusrrrr. 


Wir is it that there is such a firmly rooted idea in the 
minds of many whose duty it is to play the school piano 
that tune combined with muscular force is more desirable 
than musical interpretation ? At least so it seems to 
the onlooker, and not only to the adult, for as one child 
remarked ‘‘ I do hope Miss ——-- is not playing for us at 
our school entertainment," and when asked the reason 
he continued “ She just hammers away at the notes for 
all she's worth, and keeps the loud pedal down the whole 
time." Which showed discemment on the part of 
the ten year old critic. 

Forcible music, or rather sound, may be arresting 
when confined to a single chord, or brief series of chords, 
struck solely with the object of compelling instant 
attention, much in the same way as a bell is struck, and 
not with any musical intention. In this way it servcs 
its purpose and usually produces a momentary cessation 
of sound. I remember once visiting a Free Kindergarten 
in a very poor district. The teacher was practically 
single-handed and at times the children were more than 
she could manage. When free play was in full swing 
the noise was deafening. Time came for continuance 
of lessons and various signals were given in the attempt 
to restore order, but bell-ringing, the spoken—-or 
rather shouted— word, and clapping of hands were of no 
avail; rioting still held sway. Suddenly a full resound- 
ing chord was sounded on the piano. Its effect must have 
been startling, for sound ceased as though by magic, 
and in the lull a quiet order was given, the children 
formed up into line and were no longer beyond control. 

Severe treatment of the piano may be and undoubtedly 
is effective as an occasional signal for instant attention, 
but continued loud playing cannot create or sustain 
a helpful atmosphere any more than loud speaking. 
It coarsens the sensibilities and encourages loud singing, 
which quickly degenerates into shouting. It even 
encourages loud talking on the part of the children. 
They think their noise is not noticed whilst the sound 
of the piano is so domineering. Continued piano 
slogging causes the ears of the listener to lose its sensi- 
tiveness and has an unrefining influence, whereas music 
should have exactly the opposite effect, and be one of 
the most helpful means of developing refinement and 
rendering the mind and ear sensitive to beauty. 

Music in the school whilst usually considered necessary 
is often treated as a mechanical performance. The 
March becomes the “ rhythmic noise " which keeps the 
steps together. The Hymn music at morning assembly 
makes known the allotted tune and continues until the 
verses cease, often striving to hold its own above the 
surging swell of sound from massed and lusty voices. 
Drill music certainly gives zest to the exercises, but is 
apt to suggest that the piano were wound up to perform 
a series of sct tasks. In the singing class when the song 
has been successfully sol-fa-ed or staff notated, as the case 
may be, and the words made to fit in with the music, 
there is often little attempt at further understanding. 
The piano simply plays the melody and helps to keep 
the voices together. In these and other ways the piano 
may and does help in a material way, yet as a rule it is 
scarcely of educational value in itself nor an aid to 
rnusical appreciation. Let us consider the possibilities 
of each in tum. 


The Assembly or Dispersal March.—The March is a 
valuable and enjoyable asset, combining activity with 
free discipline. Strict time is essential, with emphasis 
on the first and third beats. The left hand sets the step 
and the right plays the melody. A new march played 
each week, or even less frequently, would provide 
freshness and draw thc attention of the school to it as 
something to be listened to and not to be regarded 
simply as a background for action. Whenever a fresh 
march is introduced it could be played and definitely 
listened to before the children actually marched out to 
it. There is scope in marches for considerable change 
in the character of the music, although uniformity of 
speed is essential. Compare two of Schumann’s, for 
example ; a sense of dignity is much more apparent in 
his “ Northern Song " (Scenes of Childhood) than in 
the “ Birthday March," whereas the latter has a much 
more noticeable melody and contrasting theme. | Practi- 
cally all the great composers have written marches, so 
there should be no resort to Albums by unknown and 
inferior writers, nor to change and spoil the personality 
of pianoforte solo music by adapting it for this purpose. 
Schumann's “ Northern Song ” was not intended as a 
march, but in thus using it I do not consider the character 
of the music to be changed, and in using it always for 
this purpose I fecl justificd in classing it as a march. 
It is one of the best I know for a dignificd Assembly 
March for the middle and upper school ; but whenever 
the Andante movement of Beethoven's Sonata, Op. 14, 
NO. 2, is thus used it is robbed of its rightful value. 
Once a march always a march. 


H ymns.—There is a spirit of dignity and harmony in 
hymn music which if well interpreted can create a very 
helpful influence to which children unconsciously respond. 
When a tune is heard for the first time the melody should 
be clearly played and the other parts kept in subser- 
vience, but as soon as the tune is known the beauty of 
the harmonies can be brought out, and the spirit of the 
words revealed in the music, so that not only the charac- 
ter of each verse but each part of the verse is interpreted. 
On a glorious summer day the hymn chosen for Morning 
Assembly may be ' Summer suns are glowing," and 
there will be joy in the music, but when we come to 
“ Lord upon our blindness " there is a marked change, 
and as the piano is played more quietly to express the 
spirit of the words the hymn has added meaning. 
There are few hymns that allow no change of character 
in their interpretation. 


The Drill Class.—Dril music does not give much 
scope for special musical insight. Whilst keeping 
strict time the music should be distinctly rhythmic in 
character and should “ go with a swing,” avoiding every 
suggestion of mechanical performance. Selections from 
musical comedy, pot pourri or well-known airs, dance 
albums, and music of popular rather than artistic merit 
are helpful adjuncts to this form of activity. Variety 
of theme gives added zest to the exercises. There is a 
buoyancy about drill music that is most exhilarating. 


The Singing Class.— Here is the teacher's supreme 
opportunity to develop the musical observation and 
understanding of the children by gaining their co-opera- 
tion, so that it is they who realise and decide for them- 
selves the interpretation of their songs. Whilst limiting 
ourselves by keeping to the point of view of the piano, 
several methods can be suggested as aids to expression. 
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A chosen verse can be played and the class asked to 
notice in which parts the music is loudest or quietest, 
and to give reasons. Or again, a verse may be played 
and the children left to find out which one through 
listening to the pianist’s interpretation. As discernment 
increases a verse requiring careful rendering may be 
played with faulty expression, the class in this case 
pointing out where the music was not in svmpathy with 
the words. Boys and girls thoroughly enjoy this 
co-operative method of song interpretation and are 
quick to realise the various shades of expression and to 
enter into the spirit of the song. The influence on the 
singing is most marked, you cannot but feel that they 
live in the song and have made it their own. It also 
makes them keenly critical and the pianist needs to be 
very much on the qu? vive as regards interpretation. 
Sometimes the ideas of the class do not coincide with 
those of the adult, and unexpected insight is gained of 
the outlook of the boys and girls. On one occasion 
a hymn was being interpreted; in this case it was the 
class who suggested the expression prior to hearing the 
tune played, and when it came to the line “ And give 
us peace " a child suggested ff as the marginal mark of 
expression, his reason being given in all earnestness, 
“If yer wants something very much yer has to holler 
for it." 

Children have an instinctive love for music, but this 
needs to be cultivated in the right direction during their 
school davs or the standard of appreciation is in danger 
of remaining low. Consequently unless home influence 
comes to the rescue the music that will appeal through 
life will scarcely be of an elevating nature. The lack 
of musical discernment and appreciation shown in many 
of our day schools is due surely to the fact that the boys 
and girls are not trained nor encouraged to consider the 
piano as something to be consciously listened to and 
not simply heard. They regard it mainly as connected 
with marching and singing, therefore merely as a 
background for action. 


A special class devoted to Musical Appreciation mects 
this nced and wonderfully raises the musical standard of 
the school. But the school syllabus is often filled with 
other necessary items, and music is crowded out. This 
is especially the case where the education has been 
fixed on a purely utilitarian basis for commercial 


purposes. Music then is unfortunately considered an 
'" extra" and not an essential part of school life and 
influence. Even under such circumstances though I 


believe a brief space of time could be set apart, say 
twice, or even once, a week for the purpose of definitely 
listening to music and would be of immense value. 
Ten minutes would be sufficient, and after Morning or 
Afternoon Assembly might be a possible timc, before 
the classes disperse. The idea being not simply musical 
education in an isolated sense, but as far as possible to 
connect music with the school and home life and interests. 
There are various ways in which this listening-time, 
we will call it Musical Observation, could be spent. 
The following are a few suggestions : 


Musical Observation..- Marches.—A new march can 
be decided upon, two being plaved and votes taken on 
them. Or two marches could be played, one suitable 
for School Assembly and the other for the Drill Class, 
the differences in character noticed by the children before 
deciding which would be the more suitable for each 


purpose. Hymns.—Occasionally a new or special 
hymn needing expression could be interpreted, the 
words printed on calico or on the blackboard, in either 
case a marginal space left on the blackboard for marks 
of expression. These to be written up according to the 
children's suggestions. Songs.—When any class has 
learnt a favourite song this would give an opportunity 
to sing it. National music or songs could be given in 
connection with national or world-wide events. (A 
useful book for this purpose is “Songs and Dances of 
all Nations," published by Bayley and Fergusson.) 
Anv illustrated History of Music also supplies excellent 
examples of early and modern music of all nations 
Pianoforte Solos could be played and opportunity given 
for the children to form and express opinions as to the 
character of the music, possibly its title, the moods 
expressed, and so forth. An anecdote relating to the life 
of a composer adds greatly to the interest in music 
played and connects the writer with his work. Stories 
relating to the compositions themselves should be 
absolutely authenticated. National music makes a 
wonderful appeal, especially to boys. An unruly class 
of ten-year-olds became almost self-disciplined entirely 
because if they got through their singing in good time 
the last five minutes was spent in having music charac- 
teristic of all nations played to them. The keenness 
of the boys was surprising. 

A few suggestions have been given of a preliminary 
character, but the subject affords endless scope for 
varicty and experiment. Children love to be played to 
when their minds are prepared to listen. Whenever 
possible their co-operation should be gained and their 
observations and suggestions acted upon. A Suggestion 
Box is of value. The children should clearly understand 
to what they are to listen, and to this end the use of a 
blackboard is all important. When once the ears are 
opened to listen to music, they will become conscious 
of its beauty and respond to its appeal. Whether it 
be in the Assembly March, the Morning Hymn, in Song 
or Drill, or whatever the occasion may be, music will 
mean something to them. 


A brief word as to the instrument concerned. School 
pianos are seldom if ever ideal to play, but tone quickly 
deteriorates when the instrument is handled roughly, 
and the worst as well as the best piano needs care and 
improves with regular tuning and overhauling. Pedals 
have a habit of getting out of order, and “ black lead ” 
is not always the infallible remedy. 


It is not so much skill of technique that is needed on 
the part of the pianist as sympathy and interest. There 
is all the difference between “ playing " and" playing on” 
the piano. 


Shorthand Challenge Shield. 


The Silver Challenge Shield presented by The Right Hon. 
Lord Foley, Vice-President of the Sloan-Duployan Society, for 
competition among schools teaching the Sloan-Duployan 
System, has been won this year by the Academy of Our Lady 
of Mercy, St. John's, Newfoundland. 


Schools entering for the Competition present a team of six 
pupils, the test being matter of average difficulty dictated at 
the rate of 100 words per minute for five consecutive minutes. 
The team securing the highest average of marks holds the shield 
for a period of one year. The trophy becomes the property of 
any school winning it for three years in succession. 
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OXFORD SUMMER SCHOOL, 1919. 


Diploma of Education. 


“ Summer Schools are necessary evils, but boating on 
the Cher is pleasant and the Hall of St. John's College will 
be cool and restful on the hottest day."  '' Besides, the 
month's course will qualify residentially for a Diploma in 
Education." Thus thought many a demobilised dominie 
in need of a refresher course as he filled up the application 
form for the Oxford Secondary Training Delegacy. He 
will fill one up and go again, however, though qualifications 
of residence and diplomas no longer induce; Oxford will 
call, and the conviction that Dr. Keatinge is worth hearing 
again—every time. 

A general introduction to the scientific study of educa- 
tion is provided by the full month's course. This com- 
prises lectures on psychology and method by the Director 
of the course, daily discussion lessons, and lectures on the 
latest methods of teaching the usual school subjects by 
specialists and pioneers. These latter lectures fall into 
periods of a week in order to enable the student who can 
attend for one week only to cover the ground of his subject. 

History and Geography were taken first this year. 
The lecturers were Mr. W. L. Bunting, of Osborne, Miss 
Burstall, of Manchester, Mr. E. Barker, of New College, 
Oxford, Mr. David Somervell, and Mr. F. S. Marvin, H.M.I. 
These need no introduction, and their names guarantee the 
interest and value of the week. 

Mathematics and Science were taken in the second weck, 
and the lecturers were Professor T. P. Nunn, of London, 
Mr. F. Clarke, of Crediton, Miss L. M. Drummond, of the 
North London Collegiate School, and Mr. A. F. Heath. 
Professor Nunn proved stimulating both as a teacher of 
small boys and as a conference lecturer on mathematics, 
whilst Miss Drummond and Mr. Heath advanced unusually 
clear ideas on the teaching of science. 

The pioneers of the Direct Method for the teaching of 
languages were gathered together as lecturers in the third 
week. Dr. Rouse of the Perse School (Classics), Mr. F. B. 
Kirkman and Mr. E. A. Peers (French), Mr. H. C. Barnard 
and Mr. Sharwood Smith, of Newbury, Miss M. Barron 
(Phonetics). Dr. Rouse spoke as an unassailable authority, 
Mr. Sharwood Smith with refreshing candour and much 
free criticism, Mr. Peers of the '' Chart System " for the 
elimination of errors in French composition, as a modernist. 

English was treated in the last week. Mr. H. C. Cook, 
of ' The Play Way ” fame, Miss Scott Moncrieff and Mr. 
P. Simpson, of the Oxíord University staff, Professor 
Ripman, of London, and Mr. Greening Lamborn were 
chiefly responsible for the lectures. During the last 
lecture Mrs. Keatinge sang selections composed and set to 
music by Mr. Lamborn's boys, and the conference closed 
amidst scenes of great enthusiasm. 

The stories of modern sociological experiments were told 


by Dr. Westlake, of the school of woodcraft chivalry, . 


Miss Frodsham, of Halsey Training College for Continuation 
School Teachers, and Miss Rendal, of the Caldecott 
Community. 

But the joy of the course was provided by the lectures of 
Dr. Keatinge. In twenty-four lectures on educational 
psychology and general methods a lecturer can make head- 
way or lose himself altogether. Dr. Keatinge carried us with 
him all the way, for his mixture of extreme candour and wise 
moderation never failed either to convince or to charm. 

H. N. Lowe. 


Mr. H. N. Brailsford has a new book in the press entitled 
ACROSS THE BLOCKADE. It is to be published almost immediately 
by Messrs. George Allen and Unwin, Ltd., and gives a vivid 
account of the author’s recent experiences in Hungary and else- 
where. 


CHRONICLE OF EDUCATION. 


25 Sept.—Re-opening of Labour College at Earl's Court. 


26, 27 Sept.— Educational Conference on the Teaching of 
History, Geography, and English at University 
College, Reading. Addresses by the Dean of Christ 
Church, by Mr. H. J. Mackinder, M.A , Professor 
Edith J. Morley, and Mr. W. M. Childs, M.A. 


26 Sept.—Dr. Ripper presided at a meeting in Sheffield 
arranged by the local Federated Educational Asso- 
ciation. Address by Mr. Fisher. 


3 Oct.—Presidential address of Mr. G. D. Bell, London, 
to the Conference of the National Federation of Class 
Teachers at Liverpool. 


7 Oct.—-Lecture by Sir Henry Miers, Vice-Chancellor of 
Manchester University, to the Manchester Literary 
and Philosophical Society on '' Science and Practical 
Life.” 


8 Oct.—School of Librarianship opened by Sir Frederic 
Kenyon at University College, London. 


IO Oct.—Peace Treaty signed by King George. 


IO Oct.—Address by Miss O. Lewin, M.D., to the Parents’ 
National Education Union, on “ Nasal Hygiene and 
the Prevention of Colds.” 


I4 Oct.—Address by Mrs. Scharlieb on ‘ The Relation of 
Alcohol and Alcoholism to Child Welfare," to the 
Society for the Study of Inebriety, at the Royal 
School of Medicine. 


15 Oct.—Address by Dr. William Brown on '' Psycho- 
Analysis, Suggestion, and Education” to the Educa- 
tion Section of the British Psychological Society, at 
the London Day Training College. 


15 Oct.—Lecture by Dr. Maria Montessori at the Central 
Hall, Westminster, at 8 p.m. 


I7 Oct.—Honorary degrce of D.Litt. conferred upon Mr. 
Lloyd George at Sheffield. 


17. Oct.—Nationa! Demonstration at the Albert Hall, at 
7-30 p.m. Addresses by Mr. H. A. L. Fisher and 
Mr. Frank Hodges, Secretary of the Miners’ Federa- 
tion. 


17, 18 Oct.—The Annual Convention of the Workers’ 
Educational Association at Nottingham. Addresses 
by Mr. Arthur Greenwood on “ The Relation of the 
Board of Education, the Universities, and the 
W.E.A.'s to Adult Education," and Mr. Reuben 
George on “ Some Unconventional Approaches to 
Adult Education." 


21 Oct.—Meeting of the National Baby Week Council at 
224, Great Portland Street, the Hon. Waldorf 
Astor presiding. 


23 Oct.—Meeting of the Child Study Society, at go, 
Buckingham Palace Road, at 6 p.m., to discuss 
“ The Literary Needs of the Child.” 


24 Oct.—Half-yearly meeting of the Philological Society 
at University College, London. 


24 Oct.—Address by Dr. Barbara Tchaykovsky to the 
Annual Meeting of the National Council for Domestic 
Studies on ‘‘ School Children and the Home,” at 
the University Club, Gower Street. 


31 Oct.—Address by Mr. H. A. L. Fisher to the London 
Teachers’ Association at the Memorial Hall, 
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SUBJECTS AND METHODS. 


A Course for Music Teachers. 


WHAT is School Music? How are we to place it? Isit 
Art or Science, Hand and Eve Training, Physical Exercise 
and Hygiene? Are we to feel it, or do it, or think it ? 
Is it study or recreation? Is it question of body, mind, 
or spirit? Is it matter of asthetics or primitive impulse ? 
Is its influence social, or moral, or sublimative, its appeal 
to the creature, the man, or the God ? Is it a subject for 
examination, analysis, discussion, or a svnthesis of influ- 
ences? Are we to work upon it, or it upon us? Is it 
punctual time-keeper, appearing by appointment, or spirit 
that fleeth as it listeth ? Can it be organised, or does it 
just happen ? : 

Of course vou have vour answer, and a sense of inade- 
quacy also. Perhaps you adopt the Parliamentary style— 
“ The answer to these questions is in the affirmative "— 
and though facile this formula may conceal a portion of 
the truth, and if so the peculiar importance of Music is 
made plain. Of what other subject could so many questions 
be answered in the affirmative ? 


Immediately these questions are set a-working for the 
nth time by the Board of Education's '' Short Course ” for 
Music Teachers in Secondary Schools and Training Colleges, 
held at the Roval College of Music in August. 

Mr. Scholes and his colleagues will not feel ill-used that, 
because of space onlv, compliments are omitted. The 
Staff was admirable; in conception, matter, spirit, the 
Course was satisfying ; so much one says, weighing words. 
It is an achicvement that some seventy professional people, 
discussing expertly during the space of a long fortnight, 
should keep one objective clearly in view ; and that, not 
themselves or their work, but the origin and end of their 
work. If you were to say that they were teachers and 
therefore the methods and ideals of their teaching ought 
to have been chiefly in their thoughts you would be speaking 
with justice about almost every other body of teachers, 
and wrongly about this. They were music teachers, and 
rightly their thoughts were turned to music. Much else, 
of course, was brought into view; but always to recede, 
always to leave music standing there, serene, unique. 

It would seem inevitable that those processes of mind 
which result in the conscious attitude we nowadays call 
“appreciative " should find embodiment in non-logical 
demonstrations. To be logical and complete is to pre- 
ponderate the intellectual; and if this fault vitiate the 
first conception, the demonstration in practice is doomed 
to stiffness, lop-sidedness. and death. This holds true 
when we speak of our delight in a Corot, when we show 
forth the praise of a sunset, when we tell the glories of the 
Cesar l'ranck Svmphony or the simple melodic wonder of 
“ Early One Morning." Be exhaustive and you kill; 
complete the logical tale and you defeat yourself. Suggest 
and you may win. If you would build, throw fragments 
hither and thither; for the building, good or ill, must be 
done not by you, but by the victim of vour enthusiasm. 

This course was logically unlogical. It suggested, 
disrupted, flung fragments right and left; and so achieved 
what it set out to achieve. It made the bricks and gave 
the mortar for the unseen shrine which, in the fastnesses 
of mind, ncver was and ever is, like fabled Camelot— 


never built at all, 
And therefore built for ever.’’ 


This was the spiritual triumph of the course; and it 
was reached because it was all so very human. ‘The whole 
thing seemed to happen; you never dreamed a Board of 
Education could exist within a stone's throw. Miss Nancy 
Gilford, Mr. Whittaker, Mr. Milne, Mr. James Brown, rolled 
up and took their turn at having pot-shots, at any range that 
otfered, with any missile that fell handy. The battered Muse 


was hard hit and often ; but the more she was hit the more 
she smiled and disclosed herself generously. It is a strange 
thing that few musicians seem to write the English language 
well, however pleasantly they speak it ; and the syllabus of 
the course gave ground for comment. Miss Gilford was 
announced to treat ‘‘ Pianoforte Teaching," Mr. Whittaker 
“Class Singing," Mr. Milne “ Appreciation," and Mr. 
Brown ''Orchestra."  '1heir subjects—or rather their 
games—were Catching Music at the Piano, Singing Music 
Together, Opening Doors and Windows to Music, and 
Music by Plaving. Much technical instruction imparted ; 
much thought behind; much of method suggested, with 
stimulation of thought. 

Much more than a conveyance of knowledge, or even 
than an interchange of views, the course was eclectic in 
method and of catholic appetite. It embodied the types 
of musical activity possible and proper to Secondary 
Schools ; embodied, too, the spirit which alone permits 
Music to rest where she alighteth. There was freedom, 
comradeship, spontaneity, give-and-take; there was willing- 
ness to deviate from the appointed path; leadership was 
unobtrusive, but personality swayed ; and the issue, solid 
work. ; 


In all this, and much more, the course was an allegory 
of what might be done—and is done—in liberal schools, 
showing, moreover, what use can be made of gramophones, 
pianolas, concerts, and the impressed services of visitors 
with a gift in directing thought and creating interest. 
But Mr. Scholes himself raised the questions which group 
around the relations between music and the school curricu- 
lum, and between the teachers of music and the teaching 
profession ; and here again the very existence of this course 
is significant. This was the first Short Course in Music 
organised bv the Board ; the profession would do well to 
note, not sardonicallv that it was the first, but that it 
actually has been. If enthusiasm counts with the Board, 
the course will be repeated and become permanent. Music 
at last is really on the way to be recognised as a subject 
of official importance in school organisation. 

It is a fair inference that the Board will gradually 
tighten up its requirements in this subject; and music 
teachers will take heart and wail. They wailed at the 
Royal College—as all specialists wail, and have wailed, since 
the making of the world. Heads are callous, philistine, 
intrusive ; time is short, distraction long ; staffs are exclu- 
sive; music is an afterthought, its representative not 
thought of at all. All truc—and all untrue; and instead 
of wailing, these quite able teachers of music must set 
themselves to convince their colleagues it is true, and them- 
selves that it is false. 

Some apparently look to the Board to '' raise the status ” 
of school music teaching ; others asked for arguments to 
confute the unbeliever. Music will win her place neither bv 
argument nor Board, its teachers their chance neither bv 
official memoranda nor inspectorial pressure. Music and 
teacher alike must win place by taking it. The teacher 
himself, and the music he makes, are the ultimate apology. 
The Board might elevate music, as it has drawing, to a 
major place in the training of teachers ; Universities might 
be persuaded to make it a matriculation subject ; and this 
process might be expedited by artful politics. But to 
what end? Would music smile more happily ? Would 
she continue to ofter herself as a target for the pot-shots 
of her worshippers? | Do we want school music to be 
examined by the Oxford and Cambridge Syndicate and 
the College of Preceptors ? It is infinitely more hopeful 
to reflect that the Board called to the direction of its first 
experiment the protagonist, in this country, of the popular 
exposition of music, and left him a free hand to choose his 
staff. Mr. Scholes is to be congratulated upon his concep- 
tion of the task; his colleagues upon their work: and 
students and Board alike, in both senses of the expression, 
upon the choice of Mr. Scholes, W. C. W. 
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SCOTTISH NOTES. 


The Cost of Education. 

Mr. D. M. Cowan, M.P. for the Scottish Universities, 
delivered an address on '' Expenditure on Education ” in 
Glasgow, on October 14th. Mr. Cowan said he could not 
see how any reduction could be effected in the amount of 
money spent at present on education in this country, 
but suggested that a much larger sum than is paid at 
present ought to be derived from the Imperial Treasury. 
The lecturer referred to the increasing wideness in the 
application of the term '' Education," pointing out that it 
now meant the harmonious development of the individual, 
physical, mental, spiritual, and moral, and our educational 
system was organised, so far as it could be, to produce that 
result. At present the school was performing duties 
which properly are the function of other agencies—such 
as housing and health—but unfortunately the country was 
not in a position to deal with them at present, and hence 
the apparent large expenditure on education. But he 
asked if any one would willingly try to save on any such 
activities as nursery schools for children whose mothers had 
to go to work, or on schools for deaf, dumb, and blind 
children, or for children mentally and physically afflicted. 
Could anything be saved on the work of the ordinary 
schools ? It could not be denied that manv of our schools 
were badly ventilated, inadequately heated, erected in 
places too near to noisy traffic, and were hardly ideal places 
tor children to spend several hours a day. No one could 
say that there was extravagance in staffing when we find 
teachers with 50 and 60 pupils ina class. It was generally 
agreed, too, that teachers had been most inadequately 
remunerated for their work. Butas education was a national 
service it was quite a legitimate argument that a larger 
proportion of the national expenditure should come from 
Imperial sources, and that the Exchequer should pay 
75 per cent. of the cost, and local authorities 25 per cent. 


University News. 
The Universities have resumed work. The winter session 
usually commences in mid-October, and for the current 
session the number of students is expected to exceed all 
records due to the large number of ex-service men who 
are now resuming or commencing their academic studies. 
Accommodation will be, in many cases, difficult to secure, 
especially for many of the practical classes, but this matter 
is engaging the attention of the authorities. At Edinburgh 
facilities are offered for advanced study and research for 
graduates of other British, Colonial, and American Univer- 
sities. At Glasgow the classes in medicine and engineering 
have attracted an exceptionally large number of students, 
and the resources of the university buildings, and the various 
affiliated institutions, will be taxed to the utmost. Several 
new appointments to the ranks of the professoriate are 
announced, and at Edinburgh Earl Beatty will be installed 
as Lord Rector. President Poincare is Lord Rector of 
Glasgow, and his postponed visit is now to take place on 
November 13th, when he may be sure of a rousing reception 
from the students. 


The Educational Institute Meeting. 

The attendance at the annual meeting of the E.I.S. at 
Edinburgh on September 20th was almost a record, and 
the proceedings were wholly professional, the question of 
salaries taking up a large proportion of the time. 

lhe President in his retiring address referred to various 
matters of general interest, and then devoted some time 
to the attitude of Labour to education. The workers are 
whole-heartedly in favour of educational facilities being as 
widely distributed as possible, but it appears to one section 
that the knowledge imparted by teachers is not what it 
Ought to be, and this section seems to favour a re-writing 
of school books. Knowledge is believed to be derived from 
a tainted source—and even teachers are suspect! The 


President finds in the true character of knowledge, Truth 
the antidote to this attitude. Mention was made, too, of 
the lack of what may be termed ‘ pedagogical initiative ” 
among Scottish teachers. ‘‘ We have,” he said, '' none of 
the signs of live professional interest such as mark other 
professions, and our own profession, in other lands." 
He referred to the absence of pedagogical clubs and maga- 
zines, child study associations, etc., and spoke pointedly 
to teachers regarding this apparent want of real interest in 
their profession. There is no doubt that teachers’ meetings 
are too much taken up with matters of purely professional, 
or rather personal, interest—the cause of education being 
practically ignored. The goodwill of the public is not to 
be maintained in this way. 


The Salaries Campaign. 

Since the announcement of the new national minimum 
scales of salaries sufficient time has elapsed, and sufficient 
opportunities have occurred, for the opinions of teachers 
to be voiced. The organ of the profession in Scotland has 
opened its columns to expressions of opihions, while 
wherever teachers congregate, in staff rooms, at teachers' 
meetings, and at the annual meeting of the Educational 
Institute, the salary question reigns supreme. Generally 
speaking, teachers agrce that a great improvement has been 
effected—rural teachers are in no doubt on that point— 
but most of the discussions that rage centre around one 
point—the differentiation between graduates and non- 
graduates. This differentiation amounts to anything 
from {60 to {110 per annum when the various maxima 
have been reached, and as non-graduates do not concede 
that they are being fairly treated, they are up in arms. 
It raises again the question of equal pay for equal work, 
but in this case the extra qualifications of the graduates 
must be considered as being worth something. Certainly 
the just claims of existing non-graduate teachers of proved 
experience and ability must be generously dealt with, but 
this is left to the discretion of the Authorities when these 
bodies frame scales for teachers in thcir areas. 


Educational Finance. 

It is apparent that the financing of the various schemes 
of the new Education Authorities is going to give rise to 
grumbling. The addition to the rates is bound to be sub- 
stantial in practically every district, and the adoption of 
the new national minimum scales, or an improvement 
thereon, will not ease matters any. The poorer areas are 
clamouring for aid; one parish has absolutely refused to 
make a levy for education, and the time seems ripe for 
consideration of the whole system of local rating. Under 
the present system the Education Authorites intimate to 
the Parish Councils the extent of their requirements, and 
the latter bodv impose the levy. Further explanations 
when asked for by the Parish Councils help matters none, 
and there seems to be a growing demand for further 
Government help—that the Government should pay three- 
quarters instead of one-half of the cost of education. 
That the Government is prepared to assist is evident from 
a letter read at a recent meeting of the Invernesshire 
Education Authority, which intimated the intention of the 
Scottish Education Department to make special grants to 
necessitous districts in relief of expenditure on education. 


Free Books. s 
It is noteworthy that many of the Education Authorities 


in Scotland have adopted the principle of free books. 
By this many anomalies are removed and teachers should 
be greatly helped in the furtherance of their work. 


Serbian Boys in Scotland. 
After a stay of about three years most of the Serbian 
refugee boys who have been at various schools in Scotland 
have been repatriated. Eager to learn, and diligent in the 
prosecution of their studies, these boys have done remarkably 
well, and a few of them continue their residence here to 


attend University classes. 
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PRIMARY SCHOOL NOTES. 


Bv OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. 


THE decision of the National Union of Teachers to admit 
uncertificated teachers to its membership is likely to lead 
to a difficult situation. There are about 39,000 of these 
teachers serving in the schools, and of these about 35,000 
are women. Naturally they hope to reap some real benefit 
as a result of membership of the Union, and one of the first 
benefits sought is recognition—under certain conditions— 
as certificated teachers. The policy of the N.U.T. has been 
and is that the certificate of the Doard shall be granted by 
examination only and after a period of training, but the 
Acting Teachers’ Ixamination—an examination open to 
all uncertificated teachers—has hitherto stood in the way 
of its realisation. The Union, therefore, has for many 
years advocated the abolition of the Acting Teachers' 
Examination. The probiem to be solved is this : to abolish 
this examination without at the same time doing an injustice 
to the uncertificated teachers by preventing them from 
qualifying for the Board’s certificate by the only avenue— 
other than that through the training colleges—at present 
open to them. 

I understand the uncertificated teachers agree the 
Acting Teachers’ Examination shall be abolished provided 
the older and more experienced of their class be recognised 
by the Board as ordinary certificated teachers as a reward 
for long and efficient service. This is asking a great deal 
and, in my opinion, more than the Executive of the Union 
is hikely to grant. The certificate of the Board at present 
carries with it a guarantee of certain attainments on the 
academic side—attainments which are well known in the 
primary school services of the country. It is the desire 
of the Union to raise the standard of those attainments 
and in addition to secure the certificate as a guarantee of 
profes: ional training in every case. Toagree that lengthened 
experience and efficiency as a disciplinarian shall in them- 
selves, and without anv academic guarantee of educational 
attainments, constitute a claim to the Board's certificate 
would scarcely fit in with the Union policy. It would lower 
the value of the certificate and bring to nought all past and 
present eflorts in the opposite direction. After all, every 
uncertificated teacher may—until the Acting ‘Teachers’ 
Exanunation is abolished—qualify for the certificate by 
examination. Those who are intellectually incapable of 
doing so must necessarily be of limited usefulness in a 
school, and those who arc unwilling to undertake the 
necessary study are not worth consideration. Until the 
supply of candidates who have been fully prepared for the 
profession of teaching both academically and professionally 
is sufficient to meet the needs of the schools it will be neces- 
sary to employ the uncertificated teacher. It will be well 
to recognise this. It is in the best interests of education 
that the real state of affairs in respect of the teachers shall be 
well known. The Union cannot afford to offend its fully 
qualified members by consenting to camouflage the 
existence of its unqualified members. 


Lord Burnham's committee on teachers’ salaries continues 
to meet, and this fact in itself augurs well for the achieve- 
ment of the purpose for which it was constituted. Evidently 
there has been no impasse as vet. I understand the rela- 
tions existing between Lord Burnham and every member 
of the committee are of the pleasantest, and that everything 
possible is being done to find a national minimum scale 
which shall be accepted by each side of the committee as 
satisfactory ''in the first instance.” 

Outside the Committee there is a certain amount of 
suspicion and distrust. In some quarters there exists a 
freely expressed opinion that the teachers’ representatives 
have been drawn into a trap and that, in short, they are 
incapable of making a bargain. All this discontent was 


focussed in an unofficial convention of the “ ginger group ” 
held at Birmingham on rrth October. There was much 
wild talk from many of the members, but no useful sugges- 
tion as to a better method of improving teachers' salaries 
than that already adopted bv the Executive in accepting 
Mr. Fisher's invitation to enter into negotiations with the 
representatives of local education authorities. A resolution 
was adopted bv the meeting declaring '' that under no 
circumstances in future wiil it relinquish the strike weapon, 
even for a limited period." The italics are mine. To publish 
a policy of this kind is most unwise. At the present 
moment it is sheer lunacy. Strikes are not popular just 
now, especially when conducted on a national scale. Even 
in the industrial world thev have not been as successful in 
peace time as their organisers hoped, and therefore it is 
safe to predict that in the world of education a strike of 
teachers on a national scale will never take place. 


I am glad to know the teacher representatives on the 
Burnham Committee are quite unmoved by the Birmingham 
rhetoric. They are determined to secure the best possible 
terms for the greatest number of teachers, and are not so 
unstatesmanlike as to sacrifice the obtainable on the altar 
of the ideal. 


The finances of the nation call for economy. The spending 
of public money is criticised on every hand, and the public 
look askance at all proposals which mean increases in rates 
or taxes. This is not the time even for a local strike. 
I have no hesitation in saying that as things are now teachers 
should regard the existence of the National Joint Salaries 
Committee as a boon. It came into existence at the right 
moment ; it is actuated by the right spirit; it will do the 
right thing. 


The London County Council Education Committee in 
considering the future development of primary education in 
the metropolis is proposing a reduction in the number of 
the Scripture lessons per week with the object of obtaining 
more time for other subjects. At present two-and-a-half 
hours each week are devoted to Scripture instruction, in 
five lessons of thirty minutes each. It is proposed to confine 
the instruction to two lessons per week each of forty 
minutes' duration, the time devoted to prayer and hymns to 
remain as at present. The change is wise. The syllabus 
of Bible instruction need not be curtailed as a result, and 
there will be a distinct gain on other directions. It has 
always been difficult to understand why primary school 
children should need so much Scripture instruction and 
secondary school children so little. 


It is much to be deplored that the new London School- 
masters' Association has begun its activities by advising 
its members to withdraw from the London Teachers' 
Association. . The withdrawal is advised because of the 
men's opposition to the “ Equal Pav" policy of the big 
London Association. The leaders of the L.S.A. seem blind 
to the signs of the times as regards the payment of women 
teachers. The small supply of men teachers will prevent 
the adoption of “ Equal Pay " by any authority for many 
years to come. Thus in order to safeguard something 
which is not endangered the new association has decided 
to abandon all the advantages which numbers always 
command. It is a shortsighted policy. The new organisa- 
tion could have done useful service from its own point of 
view by organising a movement within the L.T.A. for 
reversing that association’s decision on the Equal Pav 
question. It could have moved for a man's committee 
within the L.T.A. with freedom to speak for men and 
insisted on having the men’s case presented by men for 
men without reference to the women. All this was possible 
through the L.T.A., but the unstatesmanlike course of 


separation has been adopted and unwise counsels have 
prevailed. 
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EDUCATION ABROAD. 


The Bolsheviks and Education. 


The Special Correspondent of the “Manchester Guardian," 
Mr. W. T Goode, the well-known Principal of Gravstoke 
Place Training College, London, describes the attitude of 
the Bolshevik Government towards education. He has 
interviewed Lunacharsky, the Commissary for Education, 
and his assistant, Professor Pokrovsky. He assures us 
that the Bolsheviks are fully aware of the magnitude and 
seriousness of the Russian educational problem, and describes 
them as facing it with a determination to remove the 
illiteracy of the peasant and to bring the folk-school into 
direct contact with village life, providing classes in technical 
and artistic instruction for the workers, founding a popular 
University system, and maintaining the old schools of 
artistic culture in ballet, theatre, and painting. Money 
has been freelv assigned for these purposes. In the villages 
it was sought to bring the peasants themselves into the 
educational movement The schools were made into 
“ working schools," in which, besides reading, writing, and 
arithmetic, the school work was brought into relation with 
all the operations of village life. These include in Russia 
not only agriculture but also woodwork, ironwork. the 
preparation of flax and wool, spinning and weaving. 
Hundreds of school buildings have lately been erected by 
the peasants, and in Moscow there is a great training college 
for providing a supply of village teachers. This is housed 
in a large building in the Ekaterinskv Square, which was 
formerly a boarding school for girls of wealthy families. 
It now provides accommodation for 300 teachers sclected 
bv local Soviets and sent from all parts of Russia. They 
live in the building, which is large enough to provide living 
rooms, class-rooms, workshops, and a fairly large practising 
school. All the operations of a village working school are 
taught theoretically and carried out practically. The care 
of the house and the cultivation of a large garden are under- 
taken by the students and children. For town and factory 
workers classes in technical subjects and art have been 
started and are in great demand. Music and dramatics are 
studied. Children do not begin to work for wages before 
I6 and then the working day is six hours up to r$, two 
hours a day being spent in study. 


Naturally, much of the equipment is hastily improvised, 
but Mr. Goode thinks that it serves its purpose. The 
popular Universities are rapidly ousting the older institu- 
tions, and Professor Timiriasev, the botanist, is quoted as 
saying that University professors who had been appointed 
under the old regime were likely to be deserted. A few of 
them, however, were teaching in the new Universities. 
The four great Schools of Art, two in Moscow and two in 
Petrograd, have been nationalised, and the students choose 
their own professors, with the result that '' the taste of the 
day after to-morrow seems to be in the ascendant for the 
time being." The ballet and the Art Theatre of Moscow 
have been left to themselves, but other forms of dramatics 
are nationalised and tickets are distributed to the working 
people. The Moscow Soviet runs concerts of chamber 
music at small cost and the audiences are large. On 
Sunday afternoons special theatrical performances in the 
parks are given free for children only. Mr. Goode attended 
one in the Zoological Gardens, where he saw about 2,000 
children under 14 intensely interested in “ Uncle Tom's 
Cabin." 
in Moscow, and found it crowded with visitors who were 
being taken round by practised guides. 


He also went to the Tretiakovsky Art Gallery. 


SCHOOLS, COLLEGES, AND 
UNIVERSITIES. 


Open Air School at Stoke. 


The Stoke-on-Trent Education Committee has established 
an Open Air School at Hanworth for children needing 
special treatment. By arrangement with the Duke of 
Sutherland the committee has taken over the premises 
formerly used asa Holiday Home for Convalescent Children, 
and in future the children will be selected by the committee's 
medical staff. The adaptation and equipment of the 
buildings will be paid for by the committee, but the Board 
of Education will pay one-half of the maintenance cost. 
It is hoped to provide for fifty children at a time, giving 
three months' treatment to each. This will give room for 
200 children a year. The school was opened on October 
I3th by Sir George. Newman, who said that education was 
not merely the instilling of facts into a child's mind, but 
awakening the intelligence, developing the powers, and 
tenderly caring for the personality, the soul, of the child. 
He hoped that the open-air schools for delicate children 
would lead to more open-air in our educational svstem 
generally. A special word of recognition is due to the work 
of Alderman Elhott, Chairman of the Stoke Education 
Committee, to whose efforts the foundation of the school is 
largely due, with the cordial co-operation of his colleagues, 
and the able help of Dr. Ludford Freeman, Director of 
Education for Stoke-on-Trent. 


Crowded Universities. 


An unprecedented rush of students is reported from all 
our Universities and University Colleges, and the authorities 
are confronted with great difficulties in the matter of accom- 
modation. At Cambridge the radius within which under- 
graduates may reside has been extended. At Oxford an 
attempt is being made to exonomise space bv the joint use 
of studies or sitting rooms, while Keble College is reported 
to have set up an army hut in its quad, a device which mav 
serve to temper the architectural features of the place. 
At some of the modern Universities the crowd of students 
is so great that the authorities find themselves unable to 
organise lectures and classes on the old lines. Time tables 
have to be completely altered and make-shift arrangements 
provided. A freshman at a modern University tells us 
that the first three weeks of the term were completely 
wasted. It world seem that peace found our academic 
organisations quite unprepared. 


Shakespeare’s School. 


The Governors of the Grammar School at Stratford-on- 
Avon are appealing for the sum of £150,000 to enable them 
to carry out an interesting scheme. It is proposed to 
acquire certain land which hes behind the present school 
and to erect thereon a modern building while preserving 
the old school intact. The proposal includes a plan for 
bringing American boys to Stratford and for sending 
English bovs to American Universities at the end of their 
school career. It is hoped to enlist the help of wealthy 
Americans in the scheme. 


The Correspondence Plague. 


The Headmaster of one of our best-known public schools 
has sent out a circular to the parents of his boys asking 
them to refrain from sending letters on school business 
during the Christmas and Easter holidavs and during the 
month of August. This moving plea for a respite from the 
plague of correspondence recalls a story of Charles James 
Fox, who is said to have placed the following notice outside 
his door at the Foreign Office: ‘‘ No letters received here 
on Mondays, Tuesdays, Wednesdays, Thursdays, Fridays, 
or Saturdays, and none answered on any day.” 
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BLUE BOOK SUMMARY. 


Secondary School Regulations. 


The Board of Education announce that the Draft, dated 
26th May, 1919, of the Regulations for Secondary Schools, 
England, 1919, has been published for the required period 
and has now been confirmed by the Board without amend- 
ment. The Draft now becomes the Kegulations for 
Secondary Schools, England, roro, dated August 27th, 
1919, and copies can be purchased through any bookseller 
(price 2d.), or directly from H.M. Stationery Office, 
Imperial House, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2 (price by 
post 3d.). 


Health Visitors. 


The Board have issued draft Regulations for the training 
of Health Visitors (Cmd. 255. Price rd. net.). 


In the Prefatory Memorandum it is pointed out that the 
efficient discharge of many of the powers and duties of Local 
Sanitary Authorities and of Local Education Authorities for 
promoting the health of the population, and especially of 
children, depends in a large measure upon the existence of 
an adequate supply of women qualificd effectively to under- 
take home visiting and other responsible functions in 
connection with Maternity and Child Welfare Work, the 
School Medical Service, and other local health services. 


After pointing out the need for special training for this 
work the Board state that in consultation with the Ministry 
of Health they have prepared regulations under which 
courses of training for Health Visitors will be approved. 
The standard thus laid down is the minimum, and it is 
presumed that many Local Authorities will expect their 
Health Visitors to hold additional qualifications. In 
some districts the duties are performed bv district nurses, 
whose training has bcen of the usual medical kind, but for 
the ordinary Health Visitor a specialised course in nursing 
and midwifery is not considered essential, although in- 
struction in the care of maternity and of the newly born 
child is necessary. 


The course for the Health Visitor is designed to cover 
two years, and the minimum age at entry is 18. Students 
are expected to have received a good previous education, 
preferably a secondary school education, up to the ageof 18, 
but no examination qualification is demanded at present. 
Shortened courses may be taken by fully-trained nurses 
who desire to become Health Visitors, by University 
graduates, or by students who have already worked as 
Health Visitors for not less than three years. 


No course of training will be recognised unless the 
institution is in a position effectively to control the whole 
of the students’ course. As a rule, courses must be con- 
ducted by, or in close association with, a University 
institution. Before the completion of the course each 
student will be expected to take an approved examination, 
of which the primary purpose will be to test the extent to 
which the student has benefited by the course. This 
examination will be partly written and partly oral. It 
will not be conducted by the Board, but by a special exam- 
ining body approved for the purpose. It is expected that 
recognised institutions will combine to establish a joint 
examining body, and except in the case of a University the 
Board will not approve a proposal for an institution to 
examine its own students. Grants will be payable on 
account of students taking approved courses, namely, £40 
in respect of each student taking a full course, and £20 for 
a shortened course. 


Juvenile Organisations Committee. 


This body, which was appointed by the Home Secretary 
in r916, has been transferred from the Home Office to the 
Board of Education. 


The Right Honourable J. Herbert Lewis, M.P., Parlia- 
mentary Secretary to the Board, has taken the place of 
Dr. A. H. Norris, who remains a member of the committee, 
as Chairman. Mr. C. E. Clift is Organising Secretary, and 
the Secretary is Mr. R. S. Wood, to whom all communica- 
tions should be addressed at the Board of Education, 
Whitehall, S.W.r. 


Teachers' Pensions— Qualifying Service. 


The Treasury have, on the recommendation of the Board 
of Education, declared the following to be Qualifying 
Service for the purposes of the School Teachers (Super- 
annuation) Act, 1918. 

Our readers should note that Qualifying Service does not 
add to the amount of a pension or lump sum, but enables 
a teacher to qualify for a pension, etc., who would otherwise 
not be able to do so. 


TEACHING SERVICE. 
(1) SERVICE PRIOR TO APRIL I, IQIQ. 


Service in anv of the schools represented on the Head 
Masters’ Conference or the Incorporated Association of 
Head Masters, or the Association of Head Mistresses, or 
the Conference of Catholic Colleges or Schools represented 
on the Association of Preparatory Schools. In addition, 
service in schools recognised under the Board of Education 
Act, 1899, for the purposes of Column B of the Teachers’ 
Register, and also any service which is accepted by the 
Teachers’ Registration Council set up under Section 16 
of the Education (Administrative Provisions) Act, 1907, as 
teaching experience which qualifies a teacher for registra- 
tion. 

The same regard will be paid to continuity as in the case 
of recognised service (see Section 18 (vi) of the 1918 Act) 
and a School which, at anv given date, is found to be satis- 
factorv from the point of view of qualifying service will be 
assumed, in default of evidence to the contrary, to have 
been previously satisfactory, so that previous service in 
that school shall be treated as qualifying. 


(2) SERVICE AFTER APRIL I, Y9I9. 


Service in any school or educational institution with 
regard to which the Board are satisfied, either by a certificate 
from an Inspector of the Board or of a Local Education 
Authoritv or University, that it is making satisfactory 
provision for the education of the scholars. 


(3) SERVICE EITHER BEFORE OR AFTER APRIL I, I9I9. 


(i) Service in any University or University College. 

(ii) Service in any school receiving grants from or pro- 
vided by a Government Department other than the Board 
of Education (this would include schools receiving grants 
from the Board of Agriculture, Poor Law Schools receiving 
grants from the Local Goverment Board, and schools 
at present maintained by the Ministry of Pensions and other 
Departments). 

(iii) Service as a Supplementary Teacher in a Public 
Elementary School. 

(iv) Service as a teacher in any Educational Institution 
in reccipt of grants from the Government in any other part 
of the United Kingdom. 

(v) Service as a teacher in any School or other Educa- 
tional Institution in any British Colony or Dependency or 
in India, wbich is maintained, aided, or under regular 
inspection by the Government. 

(vi) Service in any foreign country undertaken under the 
arrangement for the interchange of teachers, which was 
made by the Board of Education some years ago. 


The foregoing relates to teaching service: the 
question of what non-teaching strvice can be treated 
as qualifying is still under consideration. Also the 
list does not aim at being exhaustive, and no doubt 
other cases of service, which should be regarded as 
qualifying, will come up for consideration. 
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ASSOCIATION NEWS. 


The Teachers' Council. 


The number of applications for registration is now well 
bevond the thirty thousand mark, and the daily rate 
continues to increase. A marked impetus to the movement 
will probably follow the action of the Board of Education 
in deciding, with the concurrence of the Treasury, to accept 
as qualifying service for pension purposes the teaching 
done by Registered Teachers before April, 1919. It is 
not unlikely that some qualified teachers who are now 
engaged in private schools will desire to transfer to State 
schools. Work in the latter will count towards a pension 
but a total service of thirty years will be necessary to qualify. 
Hence in making up this period service in non-state schools 
should be reckoned, and it can be reckoned if the teacher is 
registered. A gratifving result of the Council's work is 
seen in the project for setting up schemes of training for 
specialist teachers. Various musical institutions, including 
the Royal Academy of Music and the Royal College of 
Music, have had their schemes for training teachers approved 
bv the Council, and it is understood that in other branches 
of specialist work wherever professional training has 
hitherto been unknown, efforts are being made to provide 
systematic training. This is being done in order that 
teachers may be able to fulfil the conditions which come 
into force at the beginning of 1921. 


The College of Preceptors. 

At the meeting of the Council of the College, held on 
Saturdav the 25th of October, the Finance Committee 
presented a verv satisfactory report, showing that the 
work of the College continues to attract support. In view 
of the possible effects of the recent educational legislation 
it 1s important that all efficient private schools should 
unite, and the College of Preceptors forms an appropriate 
centre for such unity, since it was founded by private school 
teachers long before there was any attempt to provide 
state secondary schools. The College works in close and 
cordial co-operation with the Private Schools Association, 
and serves as a link between that body and other associa- 
tions of teachers. [t should be understood that the College 
includes in its roll of members teachers in all types of schools 
and institutions. 


National Association of Schoolmasters. 


As a counterpart to the National Federation of Women 
Teachers there has been formed a National Association of 
Schoolmasters. The distinguishing feature of these bodies 
is: to be found in their attitude on the question of “ equal 
pay," the latter opposing equality no less vigorously than 
the former support it. Both are agreed in their desire to 
damage the larger associations to which their members have 
hitherto belonged. The Federation of Women Teachers' 
advocates secession from the N.U.T. on the ground that 
although that body accepted the principle of “ equal pay,” 
certain of its Executive are lukewarm on the question. 
The Association of Schoolmasters, on the other hand, is 
advising men to withdraw from the ‘London Teachers’ 
Association because this body has decided to press for 
“equal pay." If this strange temper of mind prevails and 
extends we shall presently have as many associations as 
there are teachers. 


The Assistant Masters’ Association. 


As an offset to the tendency to separation recorded above 
it is pleasant to see that the four major Secondary School 
Associations, namely the Head Mistresses, Assistant 
Mistresses, Headmasters, and A.M.A., have formed a joint 
committee with Mr. R. F. Cholmeley as Chairman. This 
committee has already accomplished some exceilent work, 
notably in regard to amendments to the Pensions Act. 
It will probably form a nucleus at least of a Burnham 
Committee on Salaries in Secondary Schools. 


PERSONAL NOTES. 


Professors Stewart and Trail. 

The cause of Scottish education loses through the death 
of Emeritus Professor Stewart, of Glasgow, and Professor 
Trail, of Aberdeen University. The former as Professor of 
Divinity and Clerk of Senatus plaved a prominent part in 
teaching and in administration up to the date of his retire- 
ment in 1910. Professor Trail was a highly distinguished 
graduate of Aberdeen, and was elected Professor of Botany 
in 1877, while still in his 26th year. He did much to 
encourage the study of Botany in Scotland, and was a 
prolific writer to scientific journals. 


Dr. J. F. Gemmill. 


Dr. J. F. Gemmill, of the Glasgow Provincial Training 
Centre, has been appointed to the chair of Natural History 
at Dundee University College, vacant through the trans- 
ference of Professor D'Arcv Thompson to St. Andrews. 
Dr. Gemmill has been prominent in connection with the 
Marine Biological Station at Millport (Cumbrae). 


Mr. W. H. Doyle. 

Alderman Cook, Chairman of the Bristol Education 
Committee, referred to the long and valued service rendered 
by Mr. W. H. Doyle, assistant secretary for Higher Educa- 
tion, who is resigning his post at the end of October. 
Mr. Doyle was fourteen years Headmaster of Langton Street 
Weslevan School and for five years Secretary of the Tech- 
nical Instruction Committee of the City Council before 
taking up his present appointment in 1905. 


Mr. W. Norman Bailey, M.A., M.Sc. 

Mr. Bailey was formerly a scholar in the Cosnett Council 
School and was awarded a junior exhibition by the Durham 
Education Committee. At Trinity College, Cambridge, he 
graduated with first class honours in the Mathematical 
Tripos. During the war he was stationed at the Royal 
Naval College, Greenwich, taking his London B.Sc. degree, 
and becoming naval instructor for three years on H.M.S. 
St. Vincent. Since that time Mr Bailey has taken his M.A. 
at Cambridge, his M.Sc. at London, and has been appointed 
Mathematical Lecturer in the University of Birmingham. 


Mr. J. T. Francombe, J.P. 

Mr. Francombe, sometime headmaster of St. Mary 
Redclyffe School, Bristol, and now a member of the City 
Council, has been selected by the committee of the Corpora- 
tion for nomination to the office of Lord Mayor of Bristol 
for the forthcoming year. 


Dr. Foligno, M.A. 

Dr. Foligno was recently appointed Serena Professor of 
Italian at Oxford. He is forty-one years of age and was 
educated at Milan University. He fought in Italy as a 
cavalry officer during the War and wrote the official accounts 
of the work done by the Italian cavalry. 


Sir Alfred Dale. 

Sir Alfred Dale, on retiring from the Vice-Chancellorship 
of Liverpool University, has severed his connection with 
the Liverpool Education Committee. Alderman J. W. 
Alsop, the Chairman, conveyed to Sir Alfred Dale the thanks 
of the Committee for services rendered since 1902, particu- 
larly in connection with Secondary Education, at the same 
time expressing the hope that he would enjoy many years 
of health and happiness. 


Mr. J. W. Hands. 

Captain H. Hincks has been appointed by the President 
of the Board of Trade to succeed Mr. J. W. Hands, O.B.E., 
as Controller of the Profiteering Act Department. Mr. 
Hands accepted the post of Controller during the organisa- 
tion of the Department at the request of the President, 
and has now resumed duty in the Board of Education. 
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The Birmingham Convention. 

One hundred and twenty-five Associations, with a 
membership of 40,000 teachers, sent representatives to 
Birmingham to demand that no final agreement should be 
made by members of the N.U.T. Executive with the 
representatives of Educationa! Authorities on the Standing 
Joint Committee on Salaries until the proposals have been 
placed before the teachers in conference for consideration ; 
to demand also that the strike weapon should not be 
surrendered; to endeavour to secure the adoption of a 
National Scale for Assistant Masters in primary schools, of 
£200, rising by £25 annually to £450; and to make arrange- 
ments for using the machinery of the N.U.T. to give effect 
to the decisions of the Convention. 


A Royal Gift. 

The Queen has presented to the London Education 
Committee some photographs from the colonies. In roor the 
King and Queen made a colonial tour, and these interesting 
photographs, now contained in eleven large albums, were 
then taken. 


The School of Librarianship. 

Sir Frederick Kenyon, Principal Librarian of the British 
Museum, opened the School of Librarianship in connection 
with University College, London. Most librarians are 
alleged to be amateurs, and the idea is that a training is 
necessary for those who adopt the occupation as a profession. 
The Carnegie Trust are supplving £1,500 yearly for five 
years, so that suitable teaching mav be given to librarians, 
existing and future. At present there are about seventy 
students under the direction of Dr. Baker, assisted by Mr. 
L. Newcombe. 


Open-air Camp School. Å 

The L.C.C. Education Committee have bought W Bend 
House, Margate, to use as an open-air camp school for weak 
and ailing children. The capital required was about 
£6,000, and the accommodation is for eighty children, who 
will be sent in parties for a month at a time. 


Kentish Pottery. 

The Kent Education Committee held an exhibition at 
Sevenoaks of household pottery brought from Europe and 
Africa, and lent by the owners. Some specimens of English 
village pottery were on view. In the Maidstone Museum 
may be seen samples of Kentish pottery 1,500 vears old, 
and the object of the exhibition was to arouse interest and 
to revive the lost art. Suitable clav is to be found in the 
immediate neighbourhood. The exhibits were well shaped, 
of good colour, and cost little. Ata subsequent conference 
with Lord Sackville in the chair a potter showed what he 
could do even without a wheel. 


Committee Meetings on Sunday. | 

The Secondary Education Sub-Committee of the Darling- 
ton Authority were called together on a Sunday to instruct 
the Borough Surveyor to prepare plans for additional 
class-room accommodation and also to take steps to provide 
a hut to house thecaretaker, newlv-appointed. The business 
was neither urgent nor important, so that a very strong 
protest against Sunday meetings being raised by Alderman 
Leach resulted in the minutes being referred back by eight 
votes to six. 


The Premier's Old Schoolmaster. 

Mrs. Lloyd George presided over the annual concert of 
the Llanystumdwy Institute and presented a photograph 
and a purse to Mr. Thomas Grifhths, the headmaster of 
the Prime Minister's old school. 


Uses for a School. 

Willesden High School has been used as a concert hall, 
recruiting office, billiard saloon, and meeting place. for 
Quakers and Theosophists, and has now become a studio 
for a firm of film producers. 


e 


Equal Pay for Men and Women. 

The London Branch of the Schoolmasters' Association 
in general meeting assembled called upon its members to 
withdraw from the London Teachers' Association because 
this body has adopted the principle of equal pay. The 
men say that the adoption of the same scales of salaries for 
men and women would ultimately mean that the education 
of children would be entirely in the hands of women. 


Home Schools. 

One curious result of the lack of housing accommodation 
is that many parents have been compelled to find home 
schools for their young children and babies. 

Many mothers left their houses when the fathers joined 
the Army, and now only furnished rooms are available, 
children not being wanted, so that particularlv in the 
country districts near to London places are being established 
where children can stav all the time, including holidavs, 
and scholastic agents are having difficulty in supplying 
the demand for such '' home schools." 


Crowded Universities. 

Both at Oxford and Cambridge a very much larger 
number of students are in residence than the normal, and 
the available accommodation is being strained to the 
utmost capacity. Cambridge undergraduates may now 
lodge two and a half miles from St. Mary's C hurch, and 
Oxford students are allowed to reside within a radius of 
three and a half miles of Carfax instead of one and a half 
miles as before. |The authorities of Keble College have 
erected a wooden building of army huts in order to add to 
the number of their rooms. 


Teachers and Trade Unions. 

The Congress of Teachers’ Friendly Societies held in 
Paris decided by 170 votes to 43 on the affiliation to the 
General Confederation of Labour of the teachers' trade 
unions. 


Some Appointments. 


Dr. Peter Giles, Master of Emmanuel College, as Vice- 
Chancellor of Cambridge University. 


Mr. D. McBennett Melville Jones, of Emmanuel College, 
Cambridge, as the first Francis Mond Professor of Aero- 
nautical Enginecring at Cambridge University. 


Dr. W. E. Agar, Lecturer in Zoology in the University 
of Glasgow, as Professor of Zoology in the University of 
Melbourne. 


Mr. E. W. E. Kempson, as H.M. Inspector of secondary 
schools in Essex. 


Mr. W. Coates, Assistant Education Secretary, Wigan, 
as Secretary for Elementary Education under the Hampshire 
County Council. 


Mr. D. W. Bevan, as Headmaster of the Scarborough 
Municipal Secondary School. 


Mr. J. H. Taylor, University of Leeds, as Director of 
Humanistic Studies in the Huddersfield Technical College. 


Mr. H. G. Taylor, M.Sc., King's College, London, as 
Head of the Engineering Department at the Technical 
School, Leicester. 


Mr. Samuel Rutter Wood, M.A., of Woolly, near Wake- 
field, as Headmaster of the Ilkeston County Secondary 
School. 


Mr. G. F. Troup Horne, as peel. to the Birkbeck 
College. 


Mr. J. F. Judson, Headmaster of Tideswell Grammar 
School, has been appointed Headmaster of Buxton College. 
Mr. F. Lawson, the late Headmaster, was killed during the 
war, 
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LITERARY SECTION. 


BOOKS AND THE MAN. 


Text-Books for the New Era. 


For nearly five years we were being told on every hand 
that the war would bring about a new world, that old things 
would pass away and that mankind would enter upon a 
new era of brotherhood and progress. Undoubtedly there 
was abroad a new spirit, a desire to translate into corporate 
action that impatience with the existing order which was 
felt occasionally by even the mildest-tempered and the 
most conservative of minds. The time spirit seemed to 
summon us to a new effort to realise ideals which had 
hitherto seemed remote and to overcome the inertia which 
had prevailed over our fleeting moods of revolt. To adapt 
Plato’s well-known metaphor it seemed that that sluggish 
creature, the Commonwealth, would show signs of becoining 
at last active under the provocation, not of one but of 
many gadfhes Even the hardened cynic took to watching, 
with awakened interest, the twitchings and tremors on the 
surface of its skin or began to wonder whether his cynicism 
was justified when the creature flicked its tail now and again. 
He wondered whether these symptoms were really prelimin- 
ary or premonitory, whether they foretold a new activity 
or whether the twitchings and restlessness would die down 
even before the creature had turned in its sleep. 

Peace has been signed, the New Era has dawned, and the 
New Spirit undoubtedly remains, strengthened and made 
more insistent by the experiences of the past five years. It 
is seeking the means to make itsclf articulate and operative. 
Unhappily the means are not available. The unrest among 
manual workers of every grade might have found useful 
and smooth outlets through the medium of Industrial 
Councils—had these been established. Our difficulties in 
national finance might have been lightened by a just 

svstem of taxation—had one been sought for and applied. 

The task of restarting our industries might have been 
rendered comparatively easy—-had we been willing to 
exercise foresight. The rightful claims of the “ excluded 
classes ” toa share in culture and refinement might have been 
fully recognised had we the courage to applv the Education 
Act, just as the claims of our returned soldiers to house 
room might have been met if we had devised and applied 
a housing measure with due regard to economic laws and 
social needs. 

Such national failures to rise to the level of a grcat need 
and an unexampled opportunity are in some degree oftset 
by the efforts of individuals and of groups. The leaven 
is working, although it has not yet permeated the whole 
mass of the body politic. Despite the Government's 
failure to fix an appointed day for abolishing “ half-time " and 
for starting day continuation schools both reforms are being 
put into operation in individual instances. Enlightened 
employers are starting continuation schools on a basis which 
is voluntary so far as thev are concerned, but obligatory 
in regard to their youthful workpeople. Nor are teachers 
outside the stream of modern tendency. Ordinarily their 
work involves a tendency to fall into grooves of thought and 
into set methods of teaching. This tendencv is strengthened 
by the progressive development of the machinery of 
central and local administration with its inevitable regard 
for precedent and its affection for routine and orderlv 
precedure. Such attendant circumstances of the teacher's 
calling have encouraged indolence of mind and have served 
to smother very promptly the enthusiasm of bold spirits 
with a passion for asking troublesome questions or a zeal 
for trying new methods The war has helped us to revise 
our old dogmas, however, and set afoot a new spirit of 
investigation which has been reflected, not onlv in the 
prcceedings of various committees of enquiry, but also in the 
administrator's office and in the school class-room. 


At the beginning of the year Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton 
issued a noteworthy volume of essays edited by Professor 
Adams under the title “ The New Teaching." They have 
now followed this up by a series of text-books, of which 
two have come into my hands. One deals with the Founda- 
tions of Engineering, and is written by Mr. W. H. Spikes, 
the Editor of the Series. The other is on Citizenship, 
and is written by Mr. F. R. Worts, Senior History Master 
in Bristol Grammar School. The price of each volume is 
4s. Od. net, and I commend them heartily to all teachers. 
They embody and illustrate the new and fruitful idea that 
text-books should be written and used in order to promote 
a knowledge of the subject instead of an acquaintance with 
examination difficulties. They are essentially modern, 
since they aim at relating school learning to the experiences 
of ordinary life. Thus in the Foundations of Engineering 
we have a series of chapters on mechanics, but Chapter 5 
tells about us the steam engine, with some stimulating 
remarks on the effect of tracition on design. This is an 
illustration of the author's method, and it indicates also the 
wider scope possible for the book. I conceive it to be very 
useful in continuation schools and technical classes, for it 
is well within the range of ordinary men and women, who 
will be enabled to think of their surroundings in a more 
intelligent way. The same method of approach is adopted 
by Mr. Worts in his book on Citizenship. The facts are 
taken from life itself, principles are arrived at, and they are 
applied to real problems such as the reader knows at first 
hand. Thus, after a chapter on Local Government the 
student is invited to answer this question: “ Why should 
muscums and parks be under public control ? ” 


The style in both volumes is simple and clear and the 
writers have combined regard for accuracy with an avoid- 
ance of pedantic terms in an admirable fashion. They have, 
in fact, begun to beat a trail which it is to be hoped that 
many teachers and writers of text-books will follow. The : 
modern spirit in education demands that all forms of teach- 
ing shall be related to life more closely than hitherto. 
This is not to say that our schools are to become narrowly 
vocational, but rather that thev are to be places of humane 
learning in the fullest possible sense. Human affairs 
become ever more complex, the range of man's knowledge 
is for ever extending, and it is the business of the school to 
prepare its pupils to meet and cope with the new conditions. 
An intelligent effort in this direction will have the result of 
introducing a new interest in education, one which will be 
felt by the public as well as by the teachers and their pupils. 
In place of childish and often futile attempts to make our 
tcaching interesting by the addition of a pleasant flavour 
or irrelevant matter we shall be led to depend on the genuine 
interest which accompanies the certainty that we are 
learning something which will help to explain the world 
about us, not only the world of nature but also that of 
humanity. It is matter of self-reproach for teachers that 
we have so often failed to make our pupils care for know- 
ledge. We have made them care for success in examina- 
tions, for outstripping competitors in study or in games, 
and for the social distinction which attaches to membership 
of a given schoolor University More than these are wanted. 
We must lead them to value knowledge for its own sake, to 
be eager in seeking for explanations of things about them, 
to be quick in perceiving the relations between facts and 
the relative importance of the facts themselves. To attain 
these things we must be prepared to look at our task from 
a fresh angle and be willing to abandon the formal and 
ritualistic pedagogy of our youth. The " New Teaching 
Series " promises to help us in doing this, and for that 
reason I hope it will be extensively used in our schools. 


SILAS BIRCH. 
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Education. 


TO-MORROW IN ENGLAND: 
(Bell and Sons. Is. Gd. 


SCHOOLS OF 
Ransom. 


by Miss Josephine 
net.) 


In this paper-covered booklet of 154 pages Miss Ransom gives 
an account of some fifteen experimental schocls, the sort of 
institutions that are sometimes unkindly called “ freak schools.” 
She takes a very broad view, sees the good in all that she describes 
but is not at all inclined to dogmatise in favour of any particular 
form of school. What she pleads for is freedom of experiment 
and breadth of view in evaluating the results of honest even if 
heterodox investigation. Miss Ransom has an easy descriptive 
stvle, and has provided a pleasant and useful account of cduca- 
tional work that would otherwise escape the attention of the 
public, since but for Miss Ransom's timely book it would have 
to be sought out in all manner of little known sources. 


ADVANCE IN CO-EDUCATION : 
Edited by Miss Alice Woods. 


articles bv various authors. 
(Sidgwick & Jackson, 3 /6 net). 


We have here within the space of 154 pages the problem of 
co-education presented from many different points of view, 
to be exact thirteen, not including the introduction by 
Mr. Homer Lane. Perhaps the best chapter in the book is 
that on Principles, supplied by the editress herself. With regard 
to thc rest it has to be admitted that little is added to what we 
know of the subject. On the other hand there is a certain 
interest in seeing the various aspects the matter assumes in the 
hands of the individual writers. Many of them are feminists, 
but Miss Mande Royden is so deeply committed to feminism 
that she can only express her doubts and difficulties, and needs 
the help of Mr. John H. Bradley to reconcile her to accepting 
the co-education principle, and it is doubtful whether he has 
succeeded. Other chapters are written by people who represent 
fairly enough the view points of the parent, the former schoolboy, 
the former schoolgirl, the elementary school, the university, the 
psvcho-analyst. Mr. Cecil Grant deals acceptably with the 
delicate subject of Purity. Mr. and Mrs. Platt write convincingly 
on the Human Aspect, and Miss Edith Flower presents the 
7 problem as it appears in countries other than England. A book 
of this kind would be hopelessly incomplete without the in hrim- 
alur of Mr. John Russell, so he brings the discussion to a close 
with an optimistic chapter on hopes, in which he speaks about 
the “ traditional insinccrities," among which he inc!ndes the 
birch. This is the first charge of insincerity I have ever heard 
lodged against this very downright implement. But Mr. Russell 
evidently means his protest seriously, for he speaks of ''our 
so-called punishments.” 


With such a large team made up of such diverse elements 
it is obviously impossible to get an organised presentation of a 
case, and the cditress has made no effort to bludgeon her con- 
tributors into conformity with any uniform '' platform." She 
tells us that '' Each is responsible for his or her own views." 
It is admitted in the preface that there are many gaps, and among 
these is specially mentioned the need for a fuller treatment of 
the objections raised by some of the psvcho-analysts, who 
believe that the co-educationist is dealing with the problem on 
the lines of the person who afterwards explains that he thought 
the gun wasn't loaded. But in justice to the book it must be 
stated that Mr. Kenneth Richmond makes as satisfactory a 
statement of the psycho-analytical position as is possible in 
the space allotted to him. J 

. A. 


PRACTICAL HINTS ON THE TEACHING OF LATIN: 
Lewis. (Macmillan. 5s. net.) 


by L. W. P. 


A commendable feature of the Board of Education's activities 
is the provision of summer courses for secondary teachers. 
This book is the record of four lectures that were delivered in 
a Latin course at Ilkley in 1918 and 1919. The lecture form has 
been retaincd—on the whole with advantage. It is true that 
we have frequent references to examples that we are not privi- 
leged to see, but the very references give a guarantee of the 
thoroughness of the basis on which our author worked, and in 
any case they make the reader feel that he is dealing with living 


realities. Further, the lecture form allows a certain amount 
of vivacity that the author indicates he would have been afraid 
to display in the more formal presentation of premeditated 
print. 


Writers on Latin would be well advised to get on with their 
work, and take it for granted that Latin is worth teaching. 
Tco many of them persist in following the example of Professor 
Bennett and introducing a more or less elaborate “ Justification 
of Latin." Even in the eminently practical treatment before 
us we have an Introduction bv a well-known headmaster that 
rouses sleeping antagonisms. When Mr. Lewis himself gets at 
his subject he displavs an attractive confidence in his own point 
of view. He believes that training colleges do good in their way, 
but are liable to overdo their work of rcducing teaching to a 
matter of principles. But like all successful teachers he has 
himself a set of principles on which he lays considerable stress. 
Not that he is dogmatic in a disagrecable way, though now and 
then he makes the categorical statement that those who disagree 
with him are wrong. Ifa teacher can say, as he does, '' I always 
have a perfectly clear-cut scheme in my own head ”’ the ordinary 
theorist, of whom he is so suspicious, may quite cheerfullv 
accept him as a fellow theorist. The slight disparagement of 
theory that runs through these pages will do little harm, for 
two reasons : first, because Mr. Lewis is himself busy theorising 
all the time, and secondlv, because the people who have enough 
interest to attend his lectures or to read his book have bv that 
very fact given evidence that they can appreciate theory. 
Indeed, he himself recognises this in his most flagrant tilt at the 
theorist. He lavs down the alarming doctrine * Do not prepare 
your lesson beforehand,” but goes on at once to explain that he 
realises the danger of his thesis, points out that he can trust his 
hearers not to misunderstand him, and that he would not give 
this startling advice to evervone. As a matter of fact all that 
his heresv amounts to is that he does not want the teacher to 
prepare in such a detailed wav as to imperil this freshness of 
presentation, in which all good teachers are on his side. One 
other principle on which Mr. Lewis lavs great stress is the impul- 
sive power of the pupil's sense of achievement. The encourage- 
ment the boy gets from observing his own progress has been, 
our author tells us, scarcely noticed by writers on education, 
and in any case he makes capital use of this motive power. 
As a matter of mere theory Mr. Lewis is a little confused in his 
use of the term interest, but from internal evidence it is clear 
that he himself is an intensely interesting teacher. He has 
constant references to the “ fun ” of the schoolroom, the ‘ rattling 
fun": being ' out of the fun " is held up as the practical 
deterrent to slackness. Altogether, the reader of these pages 
will feel inclined to envy the Latin hour at Bradford Grammar 
School. 


What will commend this book to the practical teacher is the 
large number of '" tips" it contains. The word is actually 
used in the text, and Mr. Lewis is wise in his generation in thus 
mecting the wishes of his potential readers ; for there is nothing 
quite so attractive to the practical teacher as '' tips." Lectures 
on the principles of education will draw onlv their dozens, while 
the tip-provider draws his hundreds. But it is not to be inferred 
that Mr. Lewis gives mere tips. In spite of himself, being the 
reasonable man that he is, he cannot avoid dealing with his 
subject in a broad and thoughtful way. Every one of his tips 
is capable of rational justification, and in most cases the justiti- 
cation is actually supplied. Though Mr. Lewis does not agree 
with the Direct Methodists, he has evidently some sympathy 
with them ; indeed it will strike the reader that few people would 
be quite so much at home in the Perse School as the author of 
these four lectures. 


A pleasing feature of the book is its optimism. Mr. Lewis has 
the fullest confidence in the boys’ willingness to work, though 
a lingering doubt ts perhaps suggested in his parenthesis, ‘‘ York- 
shire boys at any rate.” But when it comes to the desire of 
getting on he has no doubt left. All bovs "are anxious to get 
on. If anybody tells me anything different I don't believe it.” 
It is bracing to read '' Boys do not want to cheat and deceive 
you at all, unless you are incessantly suspecting them.” 


Apart altogether from the admirable technical advice as to 
procedure during the four vear Latin course, the book is a 
necessary spur to the slack teacher and a joy to the keen one. 


J. ^. 
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CATHOLIC EDUCATION. 
J. A. Burns. 


A STUDY OF CONDITIONS: 


by Rev. 
(Longmans. Gs. net.) 


Roman Catholic writers usually appeal to members of their 
own communion, but Dr. Burns tells us that he has “also had 
in mind non-Catholics who are desirous of being fully informed 
about Catholic education." We have certainly a good deal to 
learn from our Catholic friends about the spirit of self-sacrifice 
in the matter of maintaining a svstem of education bv subscrip- 
tion, while paving their share of the cost of the public svstem. 
We are not here concerned with the politica] aspect of the matter, 
so we can admire the spirit in which Dr. Burns sets forth the 
Catholic position with regard to ''atmosphere." The book, 
however, lives up to its sub-title, and deals with the conditions. 
Here we have something to learn. It is true that the data are 
obtained from transatlantic sources, but professional teachers 
in Britain will do well to consider the points of advantage of 
the Catholic system. Dr. Burns claims that since so many of 
their teachers are dedicated to their work, and accordingly 
have a longer “ professional life," there is a likelihood that the 
standard of experience will become increasingly superior to 
that of the state teachers, with the probable result that in the 
future the Catholic parish schools of America will forge ahead 
of the public schools. '' The vast majoritv of those engaged in 
Catholic schools and colleges are men and women who are 
devoted to the service of religion by profession. . . . They 
teach without any personal remuneration." This to a large 
extent accounts for the comparatively small cost of the verv 
extensive Catholic school system in America. In view of the 
claim to at least equality of efficiency with the public schools it is 
startling to rcad '' It costs, generallv speaking, onlv about one- 
third as much to maintain a parish elementary Catholic school 
as it docs to maintain a public elementary school, and the same 
proportion holds good in the case of Catholic high schools and 
public high schools." There is material here for serious reflection. 
The treatment of collegiate, seminary, and university education 
is equallv interesting, and we non-Catholics will do well to 
accept Dr. Burns' invitation and inake ourselves acquainted 
with the real state of affairs in the Catholic educational organi- 
sation. 


C.C.C. 


EDUCATION FOR THE NEEDS OF Lire: by Irving Elgar Miller. 
(The Macmillan Co. 7s. net.) 

The sub-title of this book runs: ‘ A Text-book in the Prin- 
ciples of Education." It is intended for use in elementary classes 
in normal schools and colleges, and in institutions and reading 
circles. But since there are now quite a crop of books with the 
same title, “ Principles of Education,” it has become necessary 
for writers to ditferentiate their work by selecting some particular 
angle from which the subject may be viewed. In the present 
case the Spencerian aim of education has been accepted, and forms 
a verv satisfactory basis for classification of the material to be 
presented. The scope of the whole may be gathered from the 
headings of the six chapters into which the book is divided : 
(1) The Biological Point of View in Education ; (2) The Meaning 
and Aim of Education ; (3) The Child; (4) The Curriculum ; 
(5) The Principles of Method ; (6) The Teacher. The third and 
sixth chapters form complementary studies of what mav be 
called the natural historv of pupil and teacher; the chapter 
on the Curriculum indicates the instrument of education ; and 
the longest chapter in the book, that on Method, shows how that 
instrument is to be used. There is nothing particularly new or 
striking in the text, but the matter is presented in a thoroughly 
effective way, and the book should prove a very useful one. 
Its author is a competent psvchologist, and writes this unpre- 
tentious volume out of abundance of knowledge. He has hit 
upon a modification of the rhetorical question. At the beginning 
of each chapter he supplies à list of questions, which he tells us 
are not intended to be put bv the lecturer to the student, but 
are to be uscd as a means of rousing a certain amount of curiosity 
in the reader, which the following text will satisfy. It is not often 
that text-book writers are so successful as Dr. Miller is in 
satisfving the curiosity they have deliberately aroused. The 
usual lists of books for supplementary reading are thoroughly 
satisfactory in view of the tvpe of reader to whom the book makes 
its appeal. There is a good index. Lecturers who find Baglev's 
Educative Process just a little too stiff for their students will find 
in this volume exactly what thev want. 


C.C.C. 


INTRODUCTION TO THE SCIENTIFIC STUDY OF EDUCATION: 
by Charles Hubbard Judd. (Ginn and Co. 7s. 6d. net.) 


Dr. Judd claims the right to speak of an educational science, 
since ''the essence of science is its method of investigation, 
not its ability to lay down a body of final rules of action." This 
gives the key-note of the present work. The bodv of doctrine 
expounded is certainly vast enough to warrant the claim that 
in itself it constitutes a respectable corpus for any science. But 
it is far from limiting itself to “final rules of action." The 
subject matter that students of education have to deal with 
is in a remarkable fluid state, and the Director of the Education 
School of Chicago University is the last man in the world to 
seek to establish rigidity. Education is not so much a single 
discipline as “ a group of specialised studies." Accordingly the 
purpose of this book is to set forth the fundamental problems 
of education and to indicate the various attempts that are 
being made to solve them. We feel ourselves to be in the hands 
of a master of his craft. With a total absence of dogmatism 
he describes facts and tendencies in a way that enables us to 
envisage the whole field of education, and to project ourselves 
to some extent into its future. There is no trace of partisanslup, 
but every evidence of a keen desire to get at the truth in all 
directions, and to separate out and emphasize the things that 
matter. 


The plan of the book is admirable. Dr. Judd gives up the 
traditional historical approach, yet he uses historical material 
wherever this is likely to help him in making his readers under- 
stand the present state of affairs ; but that state of affairs 
itself 1s what he is primarily interested in bringing into promin- 
ence. He is anxious that, above all, those who use his book 
shall have the data of the problems clearlv before their minds. 
To this end he adopts the plan of first-hand quotation from all 
manner of educational records. He does not merely refer to 
sources: he gives sufficiently long extracts to put his readers 
in possession of all the facts that are relevant to the point 
he is discussing. His sources are recently published educational 
books and pamphlets, reports by school superintendents, maga- 
zine articles, bulletins from the Washington Bureau of Education, 
and those educational “surveys” that are taking such a prominent 
place in American education. It is not to be supposed that we 
are treated merely to a colourless statement of other people's 
educational results. The running commentary is of the most 
suggestive kind. The reader is placed in the position of having 
all the facts before him, and at the same time getting just the 
necessary stimulus from a particularly vigorous and original 
mind. Al the old familiar controversies find a place in these 
pages, but they are mercifully toned down by the mere fact 
that they are placed in their true relations to each other. Dr. 
Judd has been eminently successful in this most necessary 
work of introducing some sort of perspective into the study 
of the controversial elements in education. The field covered 
is so verv wide that one might expect to find at least a trace 
of scrappiness, but the book is singularlv complete. It does not, 
of course, sav all that can be said on the various points raised, 
but it provides just the amount of material necessary for satis- 
factory studv. The book admirably serves the purpose it has 
in view—the supply of a text for students. It leaves to the 
lecturer full scope for exposition and elaboration, and forms 
indeed an ideal basis for a universitv course in education. Since 
there 1s no pretence of supplving a philosophical basis of education 
it leaves ample room for the professor to exercise his ingenuity 
in gathering under his own philosophical scheme all the data— 
many of them distractingly inconsistent—supplied in the text. 


At the end of each of the twentv-two chapters there is a section 
on Exercises and Readings that supplies just the sort of problems 
that are needed to stimulate teachers and students alike. As 
was to be expected from this author, the references for further 
reading are in the highest degree helpful. The only conspicuous 
omission is that there is no reference in the chapter on Play 
to the works of Henry S. Curtis. 


Though intended as a college text book, the volume will be 
found both attractive and useful to all who are interested in 
education, even to those who are as blase on the subject as 1s 
the present reviewer. It is seldom that he has come across so 
stimulating a text-book, and at the present moment there is 
certainly no book available that is at the same time so com- 
pendious and up-to-date. J.A. 


(Continued on page 422.) 
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In PIANOS it is QUALITY that tells! 


Q It is this quality—in Workmanship, Tone and Touch, in the School 
Piano that makes, or mars, the effectiveness and ' finish' of School Singing. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION PIANO SALOONS 


have sold Hundreds of Pianos to Schools during the last 30 years and 
they know what the Schools want. 


Q They do not charge extortionate prices for their instruments, in fact. they 
claim to be lower than any other Firm in the City of London. 


A Piano suitable for School use. Model No. 1. 


Can be had for £45 Cash, or special terms will be arranged; we also 
have a few High-class Second-hand Instruments, particulars on application. 


Q They offer to return the money to any dissatisfied customer, but have 
never needed to do so. This speaks for itself ! 


d Instruments are packed. and sent at our risk, Carriage Paid. 
Q Let us know your requirements— we are confident we can fill them. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION 


PIANO & MUSIC SALOONS, 56, Ludgate Hill, LONDON, E.C.4. 


SCHOOL MUSIC BY 
BRITISH COMPOSERS 


A Teacher's Guide for the Selection of 


MUSIC FOR PUPILS. 


(SELECTION) 
Jj wn ^ Price. ` 
GRANVILLE BANTOCK. oices. Edition. Staff Sol-fa. 
A hunting we will go (arr.) S.S.C. .. 7148 3d 24. JOSEPH WILLIAMS LTD. 
Chinese Mandarin S.C. .. 71385 3d. 14d. 
Fairies are dancing S.C. .. 71449 3d. 2d. (Publishers of The Musical Gazette) 
Night-time S.S 71386 — 3d. Id ieee 
Once upon a time S.C 71383 3d. 2d invite all professors and tcachers of music 
Soul-Star S.S.C 7130] | 3d. 2d , T 
m on the ''look-out ” for good material of 
PERCY C. BUCK. i B 
Mister Nobody S.C. 71255 2d. Add educational value to write and inquire of 
Phillis S.C. 71254 2d. Ad 
Babes in the Wood S.C. 715818 — 3d. Ijd Our School Department 
Christmas Dawn S.C. 71516 2d. 14d 


stating their needs. 
Teachers and Schools should also write 


H. WALFORD DAVIES. 


The cd i Qe 41017 2 net 
Blow, wind, blow S. 41070 $ net err . 
: f for our Descriptive Catalogues and Lists, 
THOMAS F. DUNHILL. P B 
The Owl Unison .. 71463 3d. 2d. also our Booklet of Thematic Extracts 
OHN IRELAND. fr r 400 pieces (56 pages), post fr 
J Alpine Song Unison .. 71332 3d. 2d. Md. P 496 pases); post tree; 
At Early Dawn S.C. .. 71333 3d. 14d. 6d., and for the interesting brochure 
The Echoing Green S.C. .. 71443 3d. dd. "M : : E 
In Summer Woods S.C 71334 3d. Idd. (12 pages) giving full information regarding 
GEOFFREY SHAW. our 
Ask me why? S.S.C. .. 71468 3d. 2d. . 
Bed in udine Unison .. 71461 2d. id. *' On Approval " Parcel System. 
The Cow Unison .. 71426 2d. = Id. 
Violets S.S. .. 71369 3d. 2d. 
Crossing the Bar Unison .. 71497 8d. 2d. 
MARTIN SHAW. “B.T.” . 
Under the Ie NODE Tree S.C. .. 71502 a aa Dept E.T LONDON 
Sigh no more, ladies S.C. .. 71503 . 2d, i 
Trip and go S.C. .. 71504 4d. 2d. 
Trip and 8. Mouse SC o 71508 4d 2d: JOSEPH WILLIAMS LTD., 


Write FOR Fut List. 
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THE VOCATIONAL EDUCATION OF GIRLS AND WOMEN: by 
Albert H. Leake. (The Macmillan Company. 8s. 6d. net.) 


Mr. Leake tells us that the primary purpose of his work is 
not to make original contributions to the subjects discussed, 
though he modestly hopes that '' these are not absent." As a 
matter of fact, the book is bursting with valuable information 
accompanied by sensible critical comment. After a general 
introduction in which the usual platitudes are set forth with 
merciful brevity, Mr. Leake gets at his real subject, which he 
treats in two parts, each of about 200 pages. Part I deals with 
Education for the Home ; Part II with Women in Industry Outside 
the Home. After discussing the status of Instruction in House- 
hold Arts, Mr. Leake goes on to an examination of the way in 
which this instruction is carried on in elementary and in high 
schools. He next proceeds to expound how this instruction 
is carried on at home, in evening classes, and in various types of 
schools such as the prevocational, the home-making, and the 
trade schools. Part I finishes with an intensely interesting 
chapter—7 he Boycott of the Kitchen, or The Domestic Servant 
Problem. The ordinary intelligent English housewife will read 
this chapter with wonder and with profit. Part II will be 
found of the greatest service to all those concerned with the 
development of the newer tvpe of schools that are to arise out 
of Mr. Fisher's Education Act. It is of the greatest possible 
value to have put before us the results o? the wide experience 
of America. Whether we can apply directly to our own condition 
the results of transatlantic experience is another matter. In 
fact, it is encouraging to discover that in some particulars 
Mr. Leake finds it desirable to cite, with approval, what we have 
done on this side. Our London County Council and the School 
Board of Edinburgh have earned his warm praise, so wc need 
have no loss of self-respect if we stoop in turn to learn from the 
United States in certain matters. One thing that will strike 
the careful reader is the similarity of the problems to be dealt 
with on both sides of the Atlantic. All our old difficulties recur 
in these pages. What is a skilled occupation ? How are we 
to train for trades and yet kcep on friendly terms with the Trades 
Unions ? Fora trade teacher, are we to have an expert workman 
with a veneer of professional training as teacher, or a trained 
teacher who has had a veneer of trade training ? These questions 
and scores like them are all here, and are treated in a way that 
English readers will find very instructive. In many ways the 
Americans are ahead of us in the matter of vocational training 
and vocational guidance. On this latter point it is interesting 
to find with what suspicion such guidance is regarded in the 
States. The fear of exploitation of the young people seems to 
loom very large in the minds of social reformers over there. 
One is tempted to go on illustrating points of resemblamce 
and difference between our problems and the Americans’, but 
space prevents me from doing more than call attention to the 
fact that in these pages we find exemplifications of all the 
criticisms recentlv passed by London employers on the products 
of our schools, and, what is more, the text supplies Suggestions 
for meeting many of these criticisms. Our English Education 
Authorities will be wcll advised to secure copies of Mr. Leake's 
book, and get their officials to make suitable extracts from it, 
and to proceed in due course to make the necessary applications 
to our home needs. 

J. A. 


Modern Languages 


The Crib in Excelsis. 


Daudet: LETTRES DE Mon MOULIN, 
J. E. Mansion.) 


About: Les JUMEAUX DE L'HOTEL CORNEILLE. 
by C. W. Bell.) 


W. W. Jacobs: SELECTED STORIES. 


(Selected. Translated by 
(Translated 


(Translated into French.) 


Storm: IMMENSEE. (Translated by C. W. Bell. Harrop & Co. 


Is. 6d. net.) 


“Start with definite knowledge; with a translation. In 
self-study, without any help from a teacher, the first requisite 
is to start with a definite and exact knowledge of [the meaning of] 
every sentence in the texts. This should always be aimed at 
under all circumstances ; but it is doubly important when the 
learner has to depend on his own vigilance in detecting any 
mistakes he may have fallen into. . . . The beginner should 


from the first provide himself with a fairly literal translation. 


. . At the beginning he should make a point of reading each 
sentence in the translation before he begins to read and analvse 
the corresponding passage in the original. . . . The objection 
to schoolboys using ‘cribs’ is purely a practical one, namely, 
that they are apt to learn the crib by heart instead of companng 
it with the original. . . . It need hardly be said that an intelli- 
gent teacher will have no difficulty in testing the soundness of 
their analysis, whether they have used a translation or not.” 


HENRY SWEET: Practical Study of Languages. 


The truth of the last sentence is so obvious that we are afraid 
the real reason that has operated to deny schoolboys the intelli- 
gent use of a translation is a false view of the way to get moral 
discipline out of particular studies—the view that favours the 
intrusion of gratuitous difficulties. A classical master at an 
English public school was heard to say, “ It's a curious thing 
I can read my Homer more casily than anything else in Greek, 
and yet I went through it all at Oxford just with a translation— 
a most reprehensible procedure ! " Morally reprehensible, of 
course, 1s what he meant. This pseudo-moral bias inclines one 
to view the discovery of the meaning as the chief exercise in 
language-study, and to give only a subordinate place to learning 
the original by heart, whereas to one whose immediate aim is 
not moral gymnastic but the acquisition of the language, it must 
be clear that knowledge of the meaning is a mere preliminary to 
committing the text to memory-—not of course iong passages, 
but the individual sentences (or even smaller word-groups). 
Anyone who realises this will naturally desire to spend as little 
time as possible on this mere preliminary. He will demand a 
translation for himself, if a le:rner ; he will explain the meaning 
to his pupils if he is a teacher, giving them, of course, regular 
exercises in making out the meaning for themselves when thev 
are sufficiently advanced to do this without consulting the 
dictionary two or three times in every sentence. 


The only thing we quarrel with in Sweet's directions is the 
expression “a fairly literal translation." ‘ Fairly literal " is 
vague enough. If it mcans that the standard of expressing in 
the language of the learner the exact meaning of each whole 
sentence in the original is to be forsaken in order to show the 
learner which word means which, we can only say that this is 
the function of the notes—not of translation, though the notes 
may in some cases take the form of an absolute word-for-word 
translation. Thus in translating from the Chinese, it may be 
useful to supplement the true rendering, '' Will vou have a pipe ?" 
with the word-for-word version, '" You eat tobacco, not cat ? ” 
But the prime necessity is the true rendering, '' Will you have a 
pipe?" The other cannot be called a translation at all. It 
is merely an explanatory comment valuable in assisting the 
student at some future time to make new sentences on the same 
model. : 


The worst translation of all is the “ fairly literal." As a trans- 
lation of Je me demande, ‘‘I wonder ” enables the learner to 
acquire the French equivalent for the phrase in which he will 
think; while, “ I me ask " has the advantage of showing the 
normal meaning of each word in the expression. ‘“‘ I ask myself ” 
serves no useful purpose at all. 


We are glad to find that the translations before us (original on 
the left-hand page, translation on the right) strive, and with no 
small measure of success, not after the '' fairly literal " but the 
true idiomatic, rendering. 


B. Méras and E. J. Meras: FRENCH VERBS AND VERBAL 
IDIOMS IN SPEECH. (New York: The Macmillan Company. 
3s. 6d. net.) 


The fairest way to comment on this production is simplv to 
describe it. There is an introduction giving the tense uses of 
the French verb (including the tenses not used in conversational 
French at all), then seventy-seven lessons and a vocabularv. 
Each lesson consists of (1) the principal parts of some verb, 
(2) some phrases in which the verb is used, (3) thirty to forty 
disconnected illustrative sentences to be translated from English 
into French. Thus: 1. I am going to tell you a story. 4 Are 
you not going to tell usa story ? 6. He is well. 7. My honour 
is at stake. 8. Nonsense ! (Allons donc ).. 
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FROM 


HERBERT RUSSELL'S 
LIST. 


COMPLETE CATALOGUE POST FREE. 


ANCIENT CIVILISATION SERIES. 


By Emity M. Burke, L.L.A., Senior Mistress, Hornsey 
County School. 


Book H.—THE VIOLET CROWN AND THE SEVEN 


HILLS. With 11 Maps illustrating the text. Crown 8vo, cloth. 177 pp. 
Price 3s. net. Just Published. 


“ This is the story of the glory that was Greece and the grandeur 
that was Rome. Miss Burke's is a pleasant method, for she 
never bores us with too many hard facts, and her historical outlook is that 
of a well-equipped scholar who is conscious that a good deal more than 
what old-iashioned history books would have given is necessary to explain 
the ancient world. She talks rather than writes, quotes poctry, and can 
appeal when necessary to modern instances." 

—THE Times EDUCATIONAL SUPPLEMENT. 


Book I.—THE SHINING EAST. Cr. 8vo. cloth. 


Fully illustrated, with Photographs and Maps. Price 28. net. 
(ALREADY PUBLISHED. 


167 pp. 


“The Shining East " tells in simple language the story of Ancient Egypt. 
Babylon, Assyria, Media and Persia, Tyre and Sidon, in short of all those 
ancient peoples first made known to us by our Bible reading. 


Book III.—THE ROMAN EMPIRE AND THE BEGIN- 
NINGS OF MODE«N EUROPE. 


(IN PREPARATION, 


SCHOOL POETRY (Part I) for the Junior Division. 
Price 6d. net. 


Crown 8vo., limp cloth, 64 pp. 


SCHOOL POETRY (Part II) for the Senior Division. 


Crown 8vo., limp cloth, 144 pp. Price 9d. net. 


It is published in two Parts, each containing three Sections so graded as to 
meet the requirements of three consecutive classes or standards— Part I is 
des:gned to serve the Junior Department, and Part II the Sen:or Department 
of the School. 


A COMPARATIVE GEOGRAPHY OF THE SIX 
CONTINENTS. By Erus W. Heaton, B.Sc., F.G.S. 


Treated under two main divisions—(a) The Thrce Northern Continents ; 
(b) The Three Southern Continents. Containing 119 Maps and Diagrams. 
all new and specially drawn for this work, and 10 tull-page Photographic Plates. 
Crown 8vo. cloth. 219 pp. Price 2s. 6d. net. 


THE JUNIOR SCIENTIFIC GEOGRAPHIES. By 


Err1is W. Heaton, B.Sc., Principal, Tynemouth Municipal High School. 


Junior Physical Geography. 1s. 9d. net. Junior British Isles, 1s. 6d. 
net. Junior British Empire, 1s. 6d. nct. Mediterranean Region, 
1s. 6d. net. Monsoon Region of Asia, 1s. 3d. nct. Atlantic Seaboard 
of North America, 1s. 3d. net. Regional Asia, Is. 4d. net. Regional 
North America, Is. 4d. net. (For full particulars see catalogue.) 


A DIGEST OF BRITISH HISTORY. By S.H. B. 


McGrapy, B.A. With an Introduction by Oscar Browntnc. Cr. 8vo, cloth. 
320 pp. Price 3s. 6d. net. ALSO PUBLISHED IN THREE Parts: Part I— 
B.C. to 1415. Part II—1485 to 1789. Part I11—1789 to 1912. Price 
1s. 4d. net each. 


A History Notebook on original lines, the great movements, trends, and develop- 
ments being logically traced, and their intluences clearly shown. 


To HERBERT RUSSELL, | 
35 AND 36, TEMPLE CHAMBERS, LONDON, E.C. 4. 


Send me, for examination, copies of books marked on above 


list. I undertake to return or send remittance within 14 days. 


Name *@e4eoese#e 


Address 


From Messrs. Methuen’s 


Educational List. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


DAYS OF HISTORY. By C. V. CarvkERT, B.A. and 
B. L. K. HENDERSON, M.A., D.Litt., Haberdashers’ Aske's School, Hampstead . 
N.W. With 12 Illustrations by Doris WILLIAMSON. 3s. 


A supplement to the regular school history containing scenes and 
stories of English life through the centuries, treated imaginatively so as 
to enable boys and girls to visualize the past. 


THE GREEK ORATORS. By PROFEssoR JOHN F. Dosson, 
M.A., University of Bristol. 7s. 6d. net. 
Designed specially for University Students and Sixth Forms in public 
schools, but the writer has treated his subject so as to render it attractive 
to all interested in Greek life and letters. 


THE PLAYWORK BOOK. 
School of Art. With 114 Illustrations. 


By ANN MACBETH, Glasgow 
2nd Edition. 3s. 6d. net. 


A CHILD'S LIFE OF CHRIST. By MABEL DEARMER. 
With eight Illustrations in Colour. 4th Edition. 66. net. 


A CHILD'S BOOK OF ARITHMETIC. By HERBERT 
McKay, B.Sc. With many Illustrations by LittiaAN FAIRWEATHER. Is. 6d. 


THE TOMMY SMITH BOOKS. 
With Illustrations. 2s. 9d. each. 


TOMMY SMITH'S ANIMALS. 15th Edition. 
TOMMY SMITH'S OTHER ANIMALS. lOth Edition. 
TOMMY SMITH AT THE ZOO. 2nd Edition. 
TOMMY SMITH AGAIN AT THE ZOO. 


By EpmuND SELOUS. 


BY ROAD AND RIVER. 
British Isles. By E. M. Witmot-Buxton. 


A descriptive Geography of the 
With Illustrations and Maps. 


THE DOMINION 
Aspect. By E. PROTHEROE. 


OF MAN. Geography in its Human 
With 36 Illustrations. 4th Edition. 3s. 6d. 


A COMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY OF FOREIGN 
NATIONS. By F. C. Boon, B.A., Dulwich College. 3s. 


A HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY OF THE BRITISH 
id By Hererorp B. GEoncE, M.A. With a Map. Sth Edition. 


HISTORICAL AND MODERN ATLAS OF THE 
BRITISH EMPIRE. By C. Grant Rosertson, M.A., and J. G. BARTHOLOMEW, 
F.R.G.S. Demy Quarto. 6s. net. 


A NEW JUNIOR ARITHMETIC. 
Bompas SmitH, M.A., Manchester. 4th Edition. 


By PRorEssoR H. 
3s. With Answers, 4s. 


EASY EXERCISES IN ALGEBRA. 


With 3,500 Examples. 
By W. S. Bearn. 4th Edition. 2s. 3d. 


With Answers, 2s. 6d. 


A JUNIOR GEOMETRY. Bv Noe S. Lypon, Owen’s 
School, Islington, N. 8th Edition. 38. 


ELEMENTARY EXPERIMENTAL SCIENCE (Physics 
and Chemistry). By W. T. CLoucH, A.R.C.Sc., and A. E. Dunstan, D.Sc. 
17th Edition. 4s. 

LÀ 


EXAMPLES IN PHYSICS. By C. E. Jackson, M.A. 
4th Edition. 5s. 


THE ELEMENTS OF ENGINEERING DRAWING. 
P^ e FOWAREH, A.M.I.E.E., Battersea Polytechnic. 2nd Edition. 
e e net. 


THE MODERN OFFICE. By J.SrEPHENSON, M.A., M.Com., 
The Polytechnic, Regent Street, London. 3s. 6d. net. 


METHUEN & CO. Ltd., 36, Essex Street, 
LONDON, W.C. 2. 
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Templeton: De MovssET's CROISILLES ; 
Kittson: Mme. D'AurNov's LA BELLE “AUX CHEVEUX D’OR. 
(Constable’s Organised French Series.) 


What will attract the hard-worked teacher in this series is 
the thorough and systematic working out of the Direct Method 
exercises in each section. The exercises are always arranged in 
this order: (1) Questionnaire, (2) Questions on Vocabulary, 
(3) Questions on word-formation, (4) Questions on Grammar, 
(5) Dictation, (6) Free Composition. 

What we dislike about the books is the continual intrusion of 
literary usages (such as Passés Définis and Passés Antérieurs, to 
say nothing of Passés du Subjonctifs) even in the Questionnaires. 
And the exercises are too hard. They would kill fluency of 
every sort. One of the present writer's favourite nightmares 
is being a boy again and having to doa free composition like this : 
Narration :. Ecrivez un conte ou un jeune homme pauvre mais plein 
de mérite désire épouser la fille d'un homme riche. N'oubliez pas 
(1) fa mise en scène, (2) le développement naturel, (3) le neud, 
(4) le dénouement. Eviter les détails inutiles, la sentimentalité, 
le ridicule, et les bases platitudes. 

Help ! 


Nesbitt : 
ls. 6d 


Except that the persistence of the present tense tends to a 
certain monotony, there is very little fault to find with this book, 
which develops a most useful general vocabulary in very natural 
sentences. The stories are not exactly exciting, but they are 
sufficiently interesting to hold the attention of young beginners. 

It will probably take another generation to persuade teachers 
of the fallacy of the so-called graduating of a text according 
to the chapters of the grammar-book. Why should it be supposed 
that it is harder to learn a new tense of a verb than to learn a 
new verb—or a new noun? The fact that donnerait is formed 
more or less by rule from the already known present tense donne 
does not make it harder to learn than a new present tense frappe, 
or a new noun gifle, which are not formed bv any rule to be found 
in the grammar. The mistake is a heritage from the dead view 
of grammar as an end, with the text as a means. We feel that 
in introducing donnerait we are teaching the conditional too soon. 
But we are not teaching the conditional at all. We are merely 
teaching the word donnerait. Later we shall teach the conditional 
(as a short cut to the knowledge of more words of the donnerait 
type; that is all). 


CONTES POUR LE COMMENCANTS. (Bell and Sons. 


Michelet : LES FRANCAIS A LA PREMIERE CROISADE ; 
Michelet : VARENNES. (Blackie and Son. 9d. net.) 


Two interesting readers, with a historical introduction, 
sensible notes, and page-by-page vocabularies to each. The 
subject matter is what well-written history always is—-direct, 
vigorous ; restrained, yet in a sense exciting and even sensa- 
tional. 


Greenfield : AN INTRODUCTION TO CHEMICAL GERMAN. 
65. net.) 


244 pages of reading matter, well selected and interesting, 
followed by necessary notes and 120 pages of vocabulary. 

The present writer, even with his limited knowledge of Science, 
has alwavs found that he could read German works on Science 
more easily than those who have studied their German in books 
specially devoted to Science-German, and is strongly of opinion 
that those who want a language for a special purpose should 
study the ordinary language. If they do this well, they will soon 
read with easc in their special subject. 


(Harrap. 


C. F. Mackenzie and P. W. Drew: A PHoNETIC READER FOR 
Use IN JUNIOR CLasses. (Longmans, Green, and Co. 
Is. 3d. net.) 


This book is intended for English children. It is a charming 
work for them. But we will go further, and most urgently 
recommend it to adult foreigners. Though the matter is partly 
childish, the language is, with the exception of four short dialectic 
pieces and two literary specimens for '' careful reading," practi- 
cally pure colloquial English, very rarely spoiled by literary 
phraseology. It is by far the best linguistic English reader we 
have seen. The transcription is " narrow," and but for the 
intrusion of many imaginary aspirates, very true to life. 


Natural History. 


THE NATURAL HISTORY OF SOUTH AFRICA :' MAMMALS: F. W. 
Fitzsimons. (Messrs. Longmans, Green, and Co. Price, 
9s. each volume.) 


The books are in every way excellent; the author gives 
accurate descriptions of all the species, and includes many of 
their habits, or peculiarities. The books make very vivid and 
interesting reading, and hold the attention, whether of an ardent 
student or of an interested reader. The illustrations are very 
well chosen ; and they are remarkable for their clearness, when 
the difficulties of taking photos of animal life are considered. 
The chapter on bats is especially noteworthy, all the specics 
being minutely described. The systematic index at the beginning 
of each volume should prove very useful to the student of zoology, 
as also will the classification of animals at the end. The volumes 
are pleasingly bound, the type is large and clear. The volumes 
will furnish an excellent addition to a school library or prize list. 


HISTORICAL Porrtralts, 1700-1850; Parts I and II: Lives, by 
C. R. L. Fletcher; The Portraits chosen by Emery Walker ; 
with Introduction by C. F. Bell. (Clarendon Press. 12s. 6d. 
net per volume.) 


The first thing to strike one in these handsome volumes is the 
surprisingly low price. In these days it is unusual to find over 
three hundred pages of excellent paper and print, with scores 
of admirable reproductions of portraits, strongly bound together, 
and all to be obtained for less than the price of two ordinary 
novels. The work is full of interest and should be in every 
schoollibrary. Mr. C. R. L. Fletcher brings to his task the skill 
of a historian, the enthusiasm of a keen patriot, and the experi- 
ence of a teacher, so that his records of the historical characters 
portrayed are marked by wise selection, deft arrangement, 
and terse narrative. The selection of portraits is designed to 
provide a survey of the great men of the period, and the pictures 
will make a strong appeal to boys and girls who are studying 
history. 


General. 


THE INDUSTRIAL ART JOURNAL. 


(Cable Publishing Co. Is. 
monthly.) 


We have received the third number of this very attractive 
commercial magazine, which aims at promoting the interests 
of dealers in fancy goods. Among the contributors we notice 
the name of Mr. Charles A. Farmer, who writes with good sense 
on ' Art and the Manufacturer." An especially noteworthy 
feature of the publication is a French translation of all thc 
advertisements and also an account of the exhibition of British 
manufactures which is now being held in Athens. 


NELSON’S CLASSICS. NEw SERIES. 


(T. Nelson and Son. 
Price 1s. 6d. net.) 


1. The Children of the New Forest : by Captain Marryat. 
2. John Halifax, Gentleman : by Mrs. Craik. 


These volumes contain old favourites, well bound and printed. 
They form part of an excellent series which Messrs, Nelson and 
Son are issuing from their press month by month. 


THE BRITISH GIRLS’ ANNUAL FoR 1920. 
6s. net.) 


(Cassell and Co. 


This favourite volume, compiled by the Editor of Little Folks, 
contains stories and articles by Angela Brazil, Dorothea Moore, 
Dorothy Marsh Gerrard, and other well-known writers for 
children. The frontispiece in colour is drawn by Mr. G. Bottomley 
and there are other coloured plates as well as line drawings to 
illustrate the stories. These have been found absorbingly 
interesting by a little lady whose opinion has been sought, and 
as a Christmas gift the British Girls' Annual is certain to be 
welcomed with joy. 
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IMPORTANT 
NEW TEXT BOOK. 


COMPLETE EDITION 
Now READY. 


5s. 6d. net. 


Also issued in Parts. 


Part I. 3s. 6d. nct. 
Part I1. 28. 6d. net. 
. Key, 38. 6d. net. 


Officier de l'Instruction publique ; 


with the indirect. 


Reading Books. 


The object of these books is to give the pupil a broader 
idea of the important things of life. 


THE WANTS OF MAN. 2/6 net. 


This book is a simple introduction to the er of Economics. Written 
in an interesting, easily understood style, it should make a very useful 
and instructive class reader 


THE TRIUMPH OF MAN. 2/— net. 


an account of the Work of Man in the Twentieth Century. 
Wind. water, steam, electricity, iron, steel, etc., and their applications 
and uses are described in a manner that should interest boys of 12 to 15 
years oí age. 


THE TRUE PATRIOT'S BOOK. 


By ORME ANGUS. 
The object of this book is to make children intelligently proud of their 
country and its institutions. 


THE MODEL CITIZEN. 


By H. Osman NEWLAND. 
A simple, full, interesting, and accurate exposition of the rights and duties 
of the citizen. 


1/9 net. 


1/8 


THE PROGRESSIVE 
FRENCH GRAMMAR. 


By F. A. HEDGCOCK. 


Oficier d Academie, and the only 
English Docteur es Lettres of the University of Paris, 


In this book the author, a well-known anthority on the French 
Language, has adopted an entirely new method, combining the direct on 
Phonetic type is introduced, by which a closely 
approximate idea of French pronunciation is conveyed. 


PITMAN’S SHORTHAND RAPID COURSE. 


Special Offer. 


A sixteen-page section 
of this important new 
work, together with a 


descriptive prospectus, 
will be sent to you, 
post free, immediately 
receipt of your 
application. 


Commercial Subjects. 


THE ELEMENTS OF BOOK-KEEPING. 
By W. O. Buxton, A.C.A. 
This book is fully explanatory, and is intended for pupils with no know- 
ledge whatever of the subject. 


ADVANCED BOOK-KEEPING. 


By the same Author. 
A more advanced text-book, suitable for pupils who have already mastered 
the elements o: the subject. Key, 2s. net. 


1/6 net. 


3/6 net. 


2/6 
The latest text-book of the world's best system. Complete in 20 simple 
lessons. (Larger edition containing additional exercises, 


ENGLISH GRAMMAR AND COMPOSITION. 3/6 net 
By W. Jayne Weston, M.A., B.Sc. 
In this volume the theory of the language is made interesting and is taught 
with effect by being brought into union with the practice of the language. 


FRENCH, GERMAN, SPANISH, PORTUGUESE, 
ITALIAN. 


Books on Grammar, Correspondence, Conversation, etc. 


Complete list 
on application. 


WRITE FOR A COMPLETE CATALOGUE OF EDUCATIONAL BOOKS POST FREE FROM 


SIR ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, Ld., 1, Amen Corner, LONDON, E.C.4 


A Set of New Seasonal Readers 
FLORAL FACTS & FANCIES. 


No. 1. Flowers of the Spring. 


The Crab Apple and its Relatives. The Wild nye 
and the Garlic. The Ragged Robin and Allied Flowers, 
The Marsh Marigold. 


No. 2. Flowers of the Summer. 


The Foxglove. The Willow Herbs. The Honeysuckle. 
The Iris. 


No. 3. Flowers of the Autumn. 


Harebells and others. Heather and Ling. Knapweeds 
and Hardheads. The Teasel and the Scabious. 


No. 4. Flowers of the Winter. 


Groundsel and Dandelion. The Whin. 

The Blackthorn and the White. 
Containing short descriptive chapters on selected Flowers 
of the Four Seasons, with occasional Flower Lore 
References. Four Books. Illustrated. Paper Covers. 


Price 6d. each. 


PLAY-DRILL-GAMES. 

Gamnes arranged for Physical Culture Exercises. 
With Illustrations from Photographs. Words and 
Exercises by Lucy M. SIDNELL. Music by ANNE M. 
GIBBON. Price, net 28. 6d. Post free 2s. 9d. 


The Coltsfoot. 


CHARLES & SON, 


(W. CHARLES.) 
10, Paternoster Square, 


London, E.C. 4. 


HARBUTT'S 


NOV-LART. 


The Art of Stencil Picture Making. 


A FASCINATING AND EASY PASTIME FOR ALL. 


,Make your own Birthday Cards, Christmas Cards, Calendars 
"and other items for which all sorts of uses may be found. 


NOV-LÀRT pictures fetch good prices at Bazaars and 
Sales of Work. 


HARBUTT’S PLASTICINE, LTD., 203, Bathampton, Bath. 
London Showroom: 56, Ludgate Hill, E.C. 4. 


THE INCORPORATED 


FROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, 


Colet Gardens, Talgarth Road, 
West Kensington, London, W. 14. 


President: RicuT Hon. Sir W. Matuer, LL.D. 
Chairman and Treasurer: Mr. C. G. Monteriorg, M.A. 
Secretary: Mr. ARTHUR G. Symonps, M.A. 


TRAINING COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS. 


Principal: Miss E. LAWRENCE. 
Students are trained for the Examinations of the National Froebel Union and 
other Examinations. 


Prospectuses aud all particulars as to Scholarships and Loan Fund may be obtained 
trom the PRINCIPAL, ` 
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“ DISCOVERY.” 
A new monthly popular Journal of the progress of Knowledge. 


A Conference was called last January by the joint invitation 
of the President of the Royal Society, the President of the 
British Academy, and others representing both those bodies and 
a large number of others, interested both in the production and 
distribution of knowledge, to frame, if possible, a scheme for a 
journal which should present in popular form the most recent 
results of research in all the chief subjects of knowledge. This 
Conference, as was at the time reported in our columns, appointed 
a Committee to frame a scheme ; and their report was presented 
and adopted at the adjourned meeting of the Conference held on 
Friday in the rooms of the Royal Society, Burlington House, The 
.Rev. Canon William Temple, D.Litt., presided, and among those 
present were Sir F. G. Kenyon, Lt.-Col. C. S. Myers, M.D., 
Dr. Armitage-Smith, Mr. W. G. Rushbrooke, Headmaster of 
St. Olave's; Miss F. R. Gray, Headmistress of St. Paul's School 
for Girls; Miss J. P. Madams, of the Co-operative Union ; 
Mr. C. H. K. Marten, of Eton; Mr. A. Vassall, of Harrow ; 
Mr. F. J. Leslie, of the Association of Education Authorities ; 
and Professor R. S. Conway, of Manchester, who has acted 
throughout as Secretary of the movement. The meeting 
approved the name “ Discovery ” for the new journal and estab- 
lished a Trust for its maintenance, the first Trustees being :— 

Sir Joseph J. Thomson, O.M., P.R.S. 

Sir Frederic G. Kenyon, D.Litt., K.C.B., P.B.A. 
Professor A. C. Seward, Sc.D., F.R.S. 

Professor R. S. Conway, Litt.D., P.B.A. 

The meeting further approved of the agreement made pro- 
visionally by the Executive Committee with Mr. John Murray 
as publisher and of his and the Committee's joint recommendation 
of Capt. A. S. Russell, M.C., D.Sc., recently of the R.G.A., now 
of the University, Sheffield, and Reader-elect in Chemistry at 
Christ Church, Oxford, as Editor. The first number will be 
issued on January 15th, 1920, at the price of sixpence. 

The Conference further considered in detail and adopted the 
Committee's scheme for the management of the journal, of which 
the chief principles may be mentioned. The control of the 
Trustees is final but they undertake to exercise it through a 
Managing Committee which they will appoint on the nomination 


THE “ARETHUSA” 
TRAINING SHIP 


and the Shaftesbury Homes at Twickenham, 
Bisley, Sudbury, Ealing, and Royston 


NEED HELP 


2,600 Boys sent into the Royal Navy. 
More than 6,500 have entered Merchant Service. 


Old Boys from the Society's Country Homes are 
serving in 120 British and Colonial Regiments. 


900 Boys and 300 Girls now being maintained. 


SPECIAL HELP IS WANTED FOR THE WAR 
EMERGENCY FUND. 


Patrons: THEIR MAJESTIES THE KING AND QUEEN. 
President; H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 
Vice-President: ADMIRAL VISCOUNT JELLICOE. 
Chairman and Treasurer: C. E. MALDEN, Esq., M.A. 
Chairman of '' Arethusa" Committee: HOWSON F. DEVITT, Esq. 
Joint Secretaries : 
H. BRISTOW WALLEN, HENRY G. COPELAND. 
London Offices 

NATIONAL RerFuces, 164, Shaftesbury Avenue, W.C. 2 


of a large number of bodies, the chief of whom are the Conjoint 
Board of Scientific Societies, who will nominate five menibers, 
the Classical, Historical, English and Geographical, each of 
whom will nominate one member, and the Modern Language 
Association, if, as is hoped, that also adheres to the scheme. 
Further the British Psychological Society and the Royal Society 
of Economics will appoint one member. All these specialist Asso- 
ciations undertake to supp'y, year by year, for the Editor's use, 
a list of contributors capable of representing different sides of 
their particular branch of knowledge by articles, or scries of 
articles, of a thoroughly popular kind which will, however, 
always contain references to the books or periodicals in which 
the subject of the article can be pursued more fully. 

This, however, is only one sidc of the Committee's constitution. 
It will comprise also representatives of the great Associations 
which represent different bodies of students and teachers and 
the Public Libraries. Those that have already pledged them- 
selves to take part are the National Union of Teachers, which 
is to nominate two representatives ; the Co-operative Union, 
the Associations of Headmasters and Headmistresses, who will 
appoint one member. Similar co-operation is hoped for from 
the Royal Society of Literature, the Library Association, the 
Young Men's Christian Association, the Workers' Educational 
Association, the Associations of Assistant Masters and Assistant 
Mistresses, and the Association of Education Committees, all 
of which have expressed sympathy with the movement. 

We understand that the lists of suitable writers and topics for 
1920 have already been sent in by the Specialist Associations, 
and that the preparation for the early numbers are already in 
train. A prospectus will shortly be issued, but meanwhile 
orders for copies will be received through any bookseller, news- 
agent, or from the publisher, Mr. John Murray, 504, Albemarle St. 

It is understood that the journal will at first contain about 
24 pages of matter and will undertake in the course of the year 
to represent in interesting form, though it will make no attempt 
to describe in full, the progress of knowledge in all its chief 
branches. 

Canon Temple has been appointed by the Trustees to be the 
first Chairman of the Managing Committee, of which Dr. Armitage 
Smith is the Treasurer, and Professor R. S. Conway, of Manchester, 
the Honorary Secretary. 


SCHOOL, CLASSICAL, 
MATHEMATICAL, 
and SCIENTIFIC 
BOOKS 


Always a large Stock of 
Second-hand Books at 
about half prices. 


C 


ESTABLISHED dien QA 
1854. o» Keys and 
a Translations. 
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New and Second-hand. -All Inquiries answered. 


Telephone No. : 
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Train the “Tutorial” way— 


and have your studies directed by the best 
professional and teaching talent in Britain. 


The Tutorial College is recognised by educationists, and also by University Professionals and Commercial 
Authorities to be the best staffed, best organised and best directed institution of its kind. The Staff is a Board of 
Specialists, always available for expert advice. Into their services is put their whole energy and outstanding ability 
—that you may succeed. 

If you mean to carry everything before you at any of the following Examinations, seize this opportunity to-day. 


Army and Navy Exams. | B. Sc. (Inter and Final). 


Oxford and Cambridge Locals. Civil Service. 

College of Preceptors. Honours Degrees. 

B.A. (Matriculation, Inter & Final). L.L.A. (St. Andrews). 
ETC., ETC. 


The Tutorial College advises as to the best methods of preparing for entrance examinations to the professions, 
and furnishes up-to-date particulars regarding Scholarships, Exhibitions, Fellowships, Suren DIDS and Bursaries. 


Don’t merely think of success—achieve it the “Tutorial” way. 
No more valuable training is to be had. 


Write now, naming the Examination. 


The Tutorial Colleg ge, 


30M, ELMBANK CRESCENT, CHARING CROSS, GLASGOW. 


To their Majesties the King and Queen and H.M. Queen Alexandra, 


WINSOR & NEWTON, 


Prepared Water Colours 
IN 
WHOLE and HALF CAKES, WHOLE, HALF, and 
QUARTER PANS, 
and WHOLE, HALF, and LARGE TUBES. 


Quarter Pans of Winsor and Newton’s Artists’ Water 
Colours are of the same outside dimensions as the Half 
Pans. They may, therefore, be used in Winsor and 
Newton’s range of Half Pan Japanned Boxes. 

- The advantages of habituating the Student at the outset 
of his career to the use of the BEST materials are so 
obvious that no attention need be drawn to them. 

Messrs. Winsor and Newton’s Artists’ Water Colours 
are necessarily more expensive than those usually manu- 
factured for School use, but as, owing to their superior 
strength, a small quantity yields approximately the same 
amount of colour surface as the larger pans of Water 
Colours generally sold for Students’ use, the expense in 
both cases is much the same. 

The special attention of Teachers and the public is, 
therefore, invited to these Quarter Pans of Colour, which, 
costing practically the same, provide the Student with 
a superior article. 

Full detailed catalogue may be obtained from any 
of the leading Artists’ Colourmen throughout the 


If you wish to 
qualify to teach 


` SHORTHAND, 
BOOK-KEEPING AND ACCOUNTANCY, 
COMMERCIAL PRACTICE, 
ADVERTISING, PRACTICAL BANKINC, 
COMMERCIAL LAW. 


you can do so in 
your spare time 
by means of 


PITMAN'S POSTAL COURSES 


The postal tuition meets exactly the requirements of 
teachers who are unable to secure oral training, or 
who desire to pursue the study of commercial subjects 
at home. One course, or any group of subjects, may 
be taken at any time, the lessons commencing from 
any stage of present knowledge. Write for details, 
stating the subjects in which you are interested. 


- §206,:;:SOUTHAMPTON ROW, LONDON, W.C. 1. 


Principal : Director of Studies : Country, or from 39, Rathbone Place, London, W. I. 
FREDERICK HEELIS, ROBERT W. HOLLAND, Established nearly a Century 


F.R.S.A., F.C.I.S. O.B. E., M.A., M.Sc., LL. D. 
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THE CAMBRIDGE HISTORY oF BRITISH FOREIGN Poticy, 
1783-1919. 


The Cambridge University Press proposes to publish a History 
of British Foreign Policy, from the beginning of Pitt’s first 
Administration (1783) to the Peace of Versailles (1919). It 
is calculated that the work will fill 3 vols., octavo, of from 
500—600 pages each. 


It is intended to be a connected narrative and consecutive 
exposition of the subject, written with strict fidelity to historical 
truth, but from a national point of view. Military and naval 
events, and home legislation, will be kept constantly in sight, 
without being discussed; and the progress of Indian and of 
(British) Colonial history will not be regarded as detached from 
that of the United Kingdom. The narrative will throughout 
be based on documentary evidence, and will, so far as possible, 
be carried on in chronological sequence, though without any 
attempt to adhere strictly to order of dates. 

The History will be divided into six books, each consisting 
of three (or in one instance two) sections ; and will be preceded 
by an Introduction, summarising the history of the British Foreign 
Policy in the century following on the Revolution of 1688 with 
some preliminary remarks on the previous forty years. At the 
end of Vol. III. will be added a brief account, by an expert 
hand, of the administrative machinery of the British Foreign 
Office from 1782, at which date an impcrtant change was intro- 
duced into it. 


The narrative and the Introduction will be accompanied by 
brief notes, chiefly references ; and each of the six books will 
be illustrated by the reproduction of important documents, 
such as treaties, instructions, despatches, and speeches, or of 
extracts from them. To each of the books will be appended a 
succinct Bibliography. 

It is proposed that in the narrative should be included bneí 
characterisations of the political principles and achievements 


of the chief statesmen and diplomatists engaged in the conduct 


of British Foreign Policy in the several divisions of the period 
surveyed. 

The terminus a quo of this History (Introduction apart) is 
chosen as more or less coinciding with the dates of a series of 
important pacifications concluded by Great Britain, and near 
in time to the beginning of a new epoch ın the politicai history 
of the world. The terminus ad quem has, it is believed, not 
been put too late. Any history of the period of British foreign 
policy extending from about 1907 to the Peace of 1919 must 
partake of the nature of an epilogue, incomplete in its details; 
but it 1s believed that it may be based on a sufficient amount 
of authenticated evidence for it to prove of lasting usc. 

The work, which has been planned by Sir A. W. Ward, with 
the assistance of Mr. G. P. Gooch, will be jointly edited by them, 
the several sections being co..tributed by different writers on 
the general system of the Cambridge Modern and Mediæval 
Histories. It is proposed to confine the list of contributors to 
British subjects by birth. 


2067.—FLETCHER’S TROLLEY ANDINCLINED PLANE APPARATUS, complete with 
Release, new type of Brush Holder and Improvements, Cylindrical Weights, Brushes, Ink, &c. 


The most useful Apparatus for Elementary Dynamics. 


G. CUSSONS, Ltd., The Technical Works, Manchester. 


London Office :—Thanet House, 231, Strand, W.C.2. 


p EERIE 


ONTESSORI 


Dr. Maria Montessori author of 

the famous educational method will give 

a series of three popular lectures. 

Kingsway Hall. Nov? 6t 13 52083545 pm 
tickets should be secured at once 


from MCA Bang, 20 Bedford St Strand, \ 
70/6 for the three lectures. 
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IMPORTANT TO TEACHERS 


who are eligible for 
Pensions under the 


‘Teachers’ Superannuation Act, 1918 


THE 


Friends’ Provident Institution 


has a carefully considered scheme 
to benefit those who may wish to 
retire earlier, but are not eligible 
for pensions until age 60. 


All advice and particulars given 
on applying to: 


THE 


` Friends" Provident Institution, 


42, KINGSWAY, LONDON, W.C. 2. 


Modern cox. Collese 


Principal : 


Mr. A. McALISTER, B A. (Cantab). 


GUARANTEE COURSES : 
For one Fee— Tuition until successful 


B.A. B.Sc. 
A.C.P. OCP. 


Froebel.. 


Matric. 
Mus. Bac. 
b dos 


Oxford and Camb. Senior. 


L.R.A.M. A.R.C.M. 
A. Mus. T.C.L. Higher Locals. 


209, CASTLE BOULEVARD, 
NOTTINGHAM. ——— 


———— 


Wm. Hunts 


OXFORD “IDEAL” 


EXERCISE BOOK. 


|. WM. HUNT'S Patent Ideal LOOSE-LEAF NOTE-BOOK 
constitutes the best and most convenient Higher Form 
and Science Class Exercise Book, Lecture Note Book, 
| Loose-Leaf Scrap Book, Storage Covers for Notes, Letters 
and Papers of all sorts yet invented. The Book opens 
perfectly flat for writing, and binds up absolutely securely ; 
, can be un-made and re-made and the leaves transferred 
| from one book to another or new leaves added in any 
manner without trouble and without risk of disarrange- 
ment or loss. No rings, posts, arches, or mechanism of 
| any sort. Only one book necessary for many subjects. 
Each subject can be transferred to its own distinctive 
cover as convenient. IS sizes and several qualities. 
Capacity : one leaf or 300 with no lost bulk. 


Showing the Book, containing 300 sheets of paper, closed. The Divisible Lace is 


| here shown joined, by inserting the Pointed Tag into the Barrel Tag. When the 


Book is in use the Lace should be joined as above only. When not in use the 


Lace-ends may be tied with a bow knot. 
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| Shcwing the manner of changing leaves. A leaf is shown withdrawn from one 
Divisible Lace before withdrawing it from the other. 


PRICE LIST AND TERMS ON APPLICATION. 


WILLIAM HUNT, 


Manufacturing Academical Stationer, 


Opposite Balliol College, 18, Broad St., OXFORD. 
Works: 11, ST. ALDATE'S 
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PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


H. R. ALLENSON, LTD. 


The Great White Trail—A Short Talk to Bovs: bv Rev. 
F. T. Salter, B.A. 9d. net. 


EDWARD ARNOLD. 


Singing Class Music, Various Selections edited by Thos.F. Dunhill. 
3d. and 4d. each. 


G. BELL AND SONS. 


Schools of To-morrow in England: 
Is. 6d. net. 

Present-Day Précis : by A. W. Ready, B.A. 2s. 6a. 

The Clouds of Aristophanes : translated by B. B. Rogers, M.A. 
3s. 6d. net. 

Bell's Imperial Readers—Infant Primer, 9d. ; Infant Reader I, Is 
Infant Reader II, 1s. 3d. : by Eva Harris. 


by Josephine Ransom. 


B. H. BLACKWELL. 


Album Latinum (An easy Latin Vocabulary for Preparatory 
Schools): compiled by A. G. Roper, B.A. Is. 6d. net. 

The Agamemnon of Aeschylus : translated bv R. K. Davis, M.A. 
4s. 6d. nct. 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS. 


Britain and Greater Britain in the Nineteenth Century: by 
Edward A. Hughes, M.A. 5s. net. 

Key to Exercises on Rules for Latin Prose : by T. C. Weatherhead. 
M.A. 7s. 6d. net. 

The Measures of the Poets: by M. A. Bayfield, M.A. 5s. net. 

Thucydides, Book 4, Chapters 1-41: edited by J. H. E. Crees, 
M.A., and J. E. Wadsworth, B.A. 2s. 6d. net. 


CRosBY, LoCKWOOD AND SON. 


The Complete Manual of Hindustani Grammar : by S. C. Bagchi. 
2s. 6d. net. 


J. M. DENT AND Sons. 


From the Hill-Tops: by David Campbell. 4s. 6d. net. 

Singing Games for Children: by Eleanor Farjeon ; illustrated 
by J. Littlejohns, R.B.A. 6s. nct. 

A Chap-Book of Rounds, Parts I and II: by Eleanor Farjcon ; 
Music by Harry Farjeon. 1s. cach. 


W. HEFFER AND SONS. 


General Phonctics (for Missionaries and Students of Languages) 
by G. Nocl-Armfield. — 5s. net. 

Prayer in the Light of the Fatherhood of God: by Conrad A. 
Skinner, M.A. 2s. 6d. net. 

Wav of Healing: by Estelle Blyth. 


JORDAN AND Sons. 


Private Companies : by Herbert W. Jordan. Is. 4d., post 
Reminders for Company Secretaries: by Herbert W. Jordan. 
lid. post free. 


LoNGMANS, GREEN AND Co. 


An Introduction to General Physiology: by Professor 
W. M. Bayliss, M.A., D.S. 7s. 6d. net. 
A Spanish Commercial Reader: by John Warren, 3s. 6d. 


Longman's Modern French Course, Part I: by I. M. G. Ahern, 
B.A. Is. net. 

Longman's Modern French Course, Part III.: bv T. H. Bertenshaw, 
B.A., B.Mus. 3s. 6d. 

Selections from Lamb's Tales from Shakespeare ; 
duction by David Salmon. 1s. 9d. 


with intro- 


MACMILLAN AND Co: 
Modern European Civilisation (A Text-book for Secondary 


Schools) : by Roscoe Lewis Ashlev. 8s. nct. 

Ben Jonson: by G. Gregory Smith (English Men of Letterx) 
Series). 3s. net. 

Practical Hints on the Teaching of Latin: by L. W. P. Lewis, 
M.A. 5s. net. 

Outlines of the History of the English Language: by 


Dr. E. Clausen, M.A. 5s. net. 

Gray’s Elegy and Cowper's John Gilpin's Ride: edited by 
J. H. Castleman. Is. 6d. net. 

Siepmann's French Series (Intermediate and Advanced).— 
Les Gambusinos-Bermudes-el-Matasiete : par Gabriel Ferry. 
Le Bal de Sceaux: Honoré de Balzac. 

History.—The Journal of the Historical Association. 
Is. 6d. net. 


October. 


_ METHUEN AND Co. 


The Greek Orators : by Professor J. F. Dobson, M.A. 7s. 6d. net 

Days of History : by C. V. Calvert, B.A., and B. L. K. Henderson, 
M.A. 

The Four Tests.—A Touchstone for Teachers and Lovers of 
Music: by J. E. Workman. 2s. 6d. net. 


OxroRD UNIVERSITY PRESS. 


Napoleon: by Herbert Trench. 2s. 6d. net. 

Latin Poctry (From Catullus to Claudian): 
C. E. Freeman. 3s. net. 

Spoken and written English: by Henry Bradley, M.A. 2s. nct. 

Essays on Vocation-——Ist Series: edited by Basil Mathews. 
3s. 6d. net. 

Passages for Creek and Latin Repetition : selected by Masters 
at Uppingham School. 2s. 6d. net. 


sclected by 


PARENTS’ NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL UNION. 


A Liberal Education in Secondary Schools: by Charlotte M. 
Mason. 9d. 


GEORGE PHILIP AND SON. 


The New English Books.—Book IV: by W. J. Glover. 9d. 


YEAR Book PRESS. 


Anthems and Church Music, Various Selections. 
Unison and Part Songs, Various. 


ORDER FORM. 


To THE PUBLISHERS, 
THE EDUCATIONAL TIMES, 


31, MusEUM STREET, Lonpon, W.C. 1. 


Please enter my name as a subscriber to THE EDUCATIONAL TIMES for one year, beginning with the issue for 


Pe ee occae 


CVU AP ESS eiiis ois oro SERAIS 


I enclose remittance lor Seven Skillings. 


*065250890902260»5s509«490929490*2*99909580€*0G2a2294«9492592»v40602922n299009939099429*940989*9999*9**5*9 * "^ ,^ecec»o.saqgctvitt 
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PRACTICAL 
TRAINING 
in such subjects as : 


How to Attain Control 
of the Mind. 

Sources of Will Power. 

Infallible Recipe for 
Self- possession. 

How Ideas are created. 

Ideas that stimulate. 

Tests for Hiring 
Employees. 

A Scientific Memory 
System for Business 
Success. 

How to Influence 
Others through 
Mental Imagery. 

How to Test and ti- 
vate your own 
Mental Imagery. 

How to take Radical 
Steps in Business. 

Working up a Depart- 


ment. 
How to avoid Waste. 


Determining your 
Force of Efficiency. 

Five Rules for Con- 
servi 


Dynamic 


P 

An Invention for De- 
veloping Power. 

Origin of the Thought 
Stream. 

The Art of Concentra- 
tion. 

Business uses of Con- 
centration. 

How to Develop 
Financial Foresight. 

Magnetic Personal 
Atmosphere. 

Avoidance of Disease. 

Basic Princi a of 
Money-ma 

New Fields for oi- 
mercial Exploitation 

Manufacturing for 
Export. 

The Secret of Mental 
Efficiency, etc., etc. 
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This New, 12-Volume Basic Reading Course in 


Applied Psychology is 


(e best pien fer properly 


training men ie increase their 


EFFICIENCY." 


Mr. N. A. Hawkins, Ford Motor Company. 


Until now, this means of attaining 
true efficiencv was available onlv to 
members of the Society of Applied 
Psychology, at a cost of twelve guineas. 
It is offered to you in 12 stitt-bound 
pocket manuals at the low price of 
34 guineas. The Course trains vou 
in such mind-facts as bear directly on 
practical affairs, being entirely new in 
conception and different from all 
ordinary methods of developing mental 
power and efficiency. — Easily under- 
stood and intensely interesting, the 
Course should be examined by every- 
one who wishes to achieve success. 
Send the approval order form to-day to 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 
SALISBURY SQUARE, HOME E.C' 


^ UN IZ NITRUAN rs 


ORDER To FUNK & WAGNALLS CO., 


FORM. SALISBURY SQUARE, LONDON, E.C. 


Please send ON APPROVAL. the first THREE 
VOLUMES (HANDSOME LIBRARY EDITION) 
of your NEW READING COURSE in APPLIED 
PSYCHOLOGY. If I decide to accept your offer, 
I will rem.t either 43. 13s. 6d. in full payment, or 
10s. 6d. first payment, to be followed by nine further 
monthly payments of 7s. Upon receiving my 
remittance, you are to forward the additional 
volumes. 
Name 


COCO Hes 9080509080009. DEKH SDHHERESEHESETEDBOHOHHEREOE 


e*90o5290000e0eec00Q0Q^ 05óv99-8009090092009000090009089090990069€9 
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CAREY'S GRADUS. 
* GRADUS AD PARNASSUM ” 


With the English Meanings. 


Edited by the late Dr. Carey. 
Revised, Corrected, and Augmented by a Member of the University 
of Cambridge. Post 8vo., Ch: th, Price 7s. 


THE STATIONERS’ CO,, Stationers’ Hall, LONDON. 


MEDICAL PRELIMINARY EXAMINATIONS. 


UNIVERSITY EXAMINATION 
POSTAL INSTITUTION 


provides courses in preparation for Medical Preliminary Examinations, more 
particularly for the Junior and Senior Examinations ot the College of Preceptors. 
Full preparation in all subjects, 120 lessons, £6: but the number o: lessons 
required varies according to the student's knowledge at starting. Each iens 
consists oí very full lesson-notes, papers of questions, and answer- “notes. 
Oral tuition, if preferred, private or in class, with or without residence. 
Prospectus and full particulars can be obtained irom the Principal. 


Mr. E. S. WEYMOUTH, M.A. (Lond.), 
17, Red Lion Square, London, W.C. 1. 


Life Fev or Pensions. 


Readers of the Educational Times 
who desire expert advice on matters 
of Insurance or Pensions  (non- 
Government) should address their 
enquiries to— 


INSURANCE, THE EDUCATIONAL TIMES, 
c/o Deane & Sons, The Year Book Press, 
31, Museum Street, W.C. 1. 


UNIVERSITY OF GRENOBLE (FRANCE). 


WINTER TERM—1919-20. 5TH NOVEMBER TO l5TH MARCH. 
Complete Course of University Study in Letters, Science, Law, Medicine. Polytechnic Institute—Cominercial Institute. 
SPECIAL LECTURES ON FRENCH LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE FOR FOREIGN STUDENTS. 
Complete Course of Phonetics. Practice in Reading and Speaking (groups of 6). Practice in Translation and French Composition (groups of 25). 
FEES: 120 Francs PER Term (exclusive of practical exercises). Family Boarding Houses from 40 to 100 francs a week. 
EVERY WINTER SPORT (Skating, Sledging, Ski, etc.) in the finest province of France. Half fare on the P.L.M. line. 


More detailed information sent free on receipt of demand addressed to— 


COMITE DE PATRONAGE DES ETUDIANTS ETRANGERS, Universite de Grenoble (France). 


— —— 


SAVE 50 per cent. OF YOUR TIME 


by ordering your NEW BOOKS through Mr. John Davis, who can 


SECOND-HAND SCHOOL BOOKS. 
always secure good second-hand copies of publications which are 


l . 
| Please write for Catalogue to 
out of stock at the Publishers. | 


EXTRACT FROM LETTER DATED OCTOBER, 1918 :—‘ I am preparing a further order for |! GEORGE Ó V ER, 


you as I am well pleased with your past e: forts to secure for me what I | 
EDUCATIONAL BOOKSELLER, RUGBY. 


wanted, and with your invariable courtesy.’ 


MIR. JOHN DAVIS (Successor to Mr. Thomas Laurie), 
13, PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, E.C. 4. 


 DALCROZE EURHYTHMICS 


| Classes to suit the convenience of Teachers are held in the LONDON DISTRICT, 
BOOKS On Educational, Scientific, Medical Law, | | on in pan. BINGLEY, BIRMINGHAM, BRIGHTON, BRISTOL, BIR- 
<ENHEAD, CAMBRIDGE, CHATHAM, EDINBURGH, GLASTONBURY. 

Theological, and ALL other Sublets: | HARROGATE, KETTERING, LEEDS, LIVERPOOL, MANCHESTER, NEW- 
— Second Hand and New CASTLE-ON-TYNE, NORTHAMPTON, OLDHAM, OXFORD, PORTSMOUTH, 
Catalogues Free ^ READING, SHEFFIELD, STOCKPORT, SOUTHAMPTON, SOUTHEND- 

State Wants. Books Bought. Best Prices Given. 


ON-SEA, TUNBRIDGE WELLS and YORK. 
W. & G. FOYLE, Ltd., 121/5, Charing Cross Rd, London, W.C. 2. 


BOOKS SENT ON APPROVAL. 


Details on application to—- 


The DALCROZE SCHOOL OF EURHYTHMICS LTD. 
23, Store Street, London, W.C. 1. 
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SPANISH. 


PRIMERAS LECCIONES DE ESPANOL. 


By C. MarcraL Dorapo. 307 pages. Illustrated. 
4s. net 
A first course in Spanish which secks to simplify and to 
render as attractive as possible the learning of the language. 
Everv lesson is short and contains onlv the words in common 
use; tedious rules have been avoided, but there are brief 
explanations with sufficient exercises to teach the student 
the essential points of grammar. The material for oral work, 
reading, etc., is of great variety, and includes stories and 
anecdotes from Spanish folklore, rhymes and riddles, songs 
with their musical accompaniments, and games. The book 
contains some 30 black and white illustrations, which form 
exccllent bases for conversation, and a complete vocabulary. 
'* Senorita Dorado’s elementary treati-e is a sheer delight.” 
—-Journal of Education and School World. 


CUBA Y LAS COSTUMBRES CUBANAS. 


By FRANK C. EWART. Illustrated. 
(In preparation.) 

This reader consists of 14 short sketches describing Cuba, 
its capital Havana, and the customs of its people. At the 
end of the book, which is well illustrated froin photographs, 
are questions for conversation, exercises designed primarily 
for the purpose of illustrating idiomatic expressions, notes 
explaining geographical and historical allusions, as well as 
grammatical difficulties encountered in the text, and a com- 
plete vocabulary containing not onlv all the words which are 
alike in both languages, but all irregular verb forms used, 
including radical changing verbs, thus making it possible to 
usc the text early in the student's course. 


157 pages. 


i 
| 
| 
| 


ESPANA PINTORESCA. 


By C. Manciar DORADO. 

4s. net. 

A reading book for the student who has done some 
preliminary work in Spanish. Its aim is to arouse an interest 
in Spain, its people, and its customs, and in this way to provide 
a background for the studv of the language. In addition 
to vivid descriptions of some representative towns and of 
their social life, legends, songs with their musical accompani- 
ments, poems, folklore stories, selections from well-known 
Castilian writers, and a short play have bcen included, and the 
result of this medley is a book which breathes the atmosphere 
of Spain. At the end of the book are a questionnaire on each 
extract, exercises for translation into Spanish based on the 
text, notes, and a complete vocabulary. 

“ An attractive class book.” —Scoltish Educational Journal. 


A FIRST READER IN SPANISH. 


By RUDOLPH SCHEVILL. 181 pages. 
3s. net. 

The selections given in this book are varied, interesting. 
carefully arranged, and graduated in order of ditficultv. 
Part I contains short legends and fables, a few simple poems, 
and a number of familiar Spanish proverbs. Part II consists 
mainly of dialogues designed to acquaint the student with 
everyday expressions and idioms. Part III consists of ex- 
tracts from Spanish novels and histories. 

".... A book which can be used by students with great 
interest and profit, and those who have mastered it will 
have at their command a large vocabulary, sufficient for most 
purposes.’’-—Scoltish Educational Journal. 


332 pages. Illustrated. 


Illustrated. 


ITALIAN. 


AN ITALIAN GRAMMAR. 


By R. S. PHELPS. 328 pages. 5s. Gd. net. 

A book which serves the double purpose of a lesson book 
for beginners and a grammar for reference purposes in more 
advanced work. The first twenty-seven lessons equip the 
student to read easy Italian narrative. The carly part of 
the book is particularly casy, the difficult subjects being broken 
up and studied in sections, but before the book is finished all 
the essentials have been treated thoroughly. 


| 


DUE COMMEDIE MODERNE: 


O Bere O Affogare. Dy LEO DI CASTELNOVO. 
Lumie di Sicilia. By LurGI PIRANDELLO. 
Edited with Notes and Vocabulary by EMILIO Goccrio. 
130 pages. 2s. 3d. net. 

These two comedies of present-day Italy contain many of 
the simple colloquial expressions necessary for anv real 
acquaintance with the language. The editorial matter 
consists of brief biographical sketches of the two authors, 
notes, and a vocabulary. 


FRENCH. 


LE FRANCAIS POUR TOUS 


par la méthode directe. By NOELIA DUBRULE. 
Cloth. INustrated. 264 pages. 4s. net. 

An introductory course in French, the object of which is 
to help the pupil to speak fluently, clearly, and distinctly, 
to give him the ability to read small news items in French 
newspapers, to write simple French letters, and to acquaint 
him with the fundamentals of French grammar. The excer- 
cises for oral work are numerous, varied, and interesting: 
as an aid to the acquirement of a vocabulary there are many 
interesting jeux de sm moire; and chansons with their 
accompaniments form an inicgral part of the book. 

“ One of the best books on the direct method we have 
scen."—-Highwa y. 


12nmo. 


^ 
DE L'UNIVERSALITE DE LA LANGUE 
FRANCAISE. By ANTOINE RIVAROL. Edited by 
W. W. COMFORT. vi.4-62 pages. (In preparation.) 

This reprint of the successful thesis submitted in com- 
petition for the prize offered by the Berlin Academy in 1783 
in answer to the questions, '" What has made French a 
Universal Tongue ? " “ Why does it deserve this Fame ? "' 
“ Mav it be expected to preserve it ? ” forms a logical intro- 
duction to the study of French literature. The text is 
distinguished by that clarity of stvle and small vocabulary 
of general words which marked the best writings of the [8th 
Century, and is well adapted for study in the upper forms of 
Secondary Schools as well as by students of University 
standing. 


Nov. I9I9 


A Complete List of Modern Language Texts will be forwarded post free on application. 


GINN & COMPANY, 9, St. Martin's Street, Leicester Square, London, W.C. 2. 


Printed by THe BixMiInGHam Printers, Lin., 42-44, Hid Street, Birmingham, and Published for the Proprietor by H. F. W. Deane & Sons, THE YEAR Book Press, Lro., 
31, Museum Street, London, W.C.1. {Entered at the New York Post Office as Second Class matter.) 
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“THE HIGH '—OXFORD 


m 
WITH SOME VERSES 
BY 
FRED RICHARDS, A.R.E. 
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Had I the gift of song 


I'd tune my lute to Isis. 


My notes should praise 
Her spires and towers. 
I'd sing of lawns 

And college halls, 

Of 'questered close 
And tortuous ways 
And patterns that 

Her turrets make 
Against the sky ; 

But for the street 

They call “The High" 
My choicest note 
Aloud I'd cry. 


— For one brief day 
I'd take the dons 
Away from all 
Their musty books, 
Those cloistered dons 
O'er steeped in lore 
About the past, 
About “ Before” ; 
Those dons who live 
To love the dead, 
While all around 
Is life instead ; 
Whose chief delight 
Seems but to strip 
The wrappings off 
` The mummied yore. 
Methinks they oft 
"Do nothing more. 


I feel impelled 

To shout aloud 

* To-day ! To-day ! 
Steeped in the sun 
That gilds afresh 
With new desire 
The city lives 
While you expire.” 


I'd take them up 
On Magdalen top 
And let their gowns 
Wave in the breeze, 
Wave to the sky 
Above them blue, 
Wave to the town 
Beneath them, too. 


Then would they feel 
[ts magic power, | 
And sweet advice 

The gods would give— 
“Learn from your books, 
But learn to live. 

The city cries 

Aloud to you— 

See what tbe hand 

Of man can do, 

Go ye and build 


. 99 
A city, too! 
Fred ‘Richards. 


From the top of 
Magdalen Tower 
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Y A REVIEW OF IDEAS FEX 


AND METHODS. 


Founded 1847. 


New S. Vol.1. No.12. | 
Old S. Vol.71. No. 680, | 


DECEMBER, 1919. 


| Price Sixpence Net. 
By Post, Eightpence. 


THE 
TEACHERS REGISTRATION 
COUNCIL. 


Representative of the Teaching Profession. 


Constituted by Order in Council 
29th Feb., 1912. 


The Council maintains an Official Register 
of Teachers who have been accepted for 
admission under the Conditions of 
Registration. 


The Register is open to qualified 
teachers in every branch, and until the 
end of 1920 experience under approved 
conditions is the sole qualification re- 
quired. After that date the conditions 
will become more stringent. 


Particulars and Forms of Application 
may be obtained from 


THE SECRETARY, 
Teachers Registration Council, 
47, Bedford Square, 
London, W.C. r. 


THE 


COLLEGE OF PRECEPTORS. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter. 


BLOOMSBURY SQUARE, LONDON, W.C. r. 


NATIONAL SERVICE RECORD. 


A record is being prepared of services 
rendered in connection with the war by 
Members of the College and Holders of 
the College Diplomas. For this purpose 
the Secretary will be glad to receive in- 
formation with regard to such services, 
whether rendered in the fighting forces or 
in the auxiliary forces—e.g., Red Cross 
Organizations, Special Police, Women’s 
War Organizations, or in other ways. He 
will also be glad to receive from Members 
and Diploma Holders any proposals which 
their experience may have suggested for 
improvements in methods or organization, 
especially in relation to education and its 
use às a training for National Service. 
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THIS ISSUE 
CONTAINS : 


Essays on Montessori 
and Music; The 
Training College; a 
sketch of ** Pat," and 


asurvey of the month. 


SPECIAL ART 
SUPPLEMENT. 


“The High," Oxford, 
by Fred Richards, 
A.R.C.A., with verses 
by the artist. 


University 


Correspondence College. 


(Founded in 1887.) 


PRINCIPAL : 
WILLIAM BRIGGS, LL.D., D.C.L., 
M.A., B.Sc., F.C.S., F.R.A.S. 


, 
VICE-PRINCIPAL : 


B. J. HAYES, M.A. (Gold Medallist in Classics). 


SCIENCE DIRECTOR: 


A. G. CRACKNELL, M.A. (Sixth Wrangler), B.Sc. 


LONDON UNIVERSITY 


No. 


DEGREES 


BA, Doc, M. A , LLB; 
B.Sc. (Economics), B.D. 


Complete Prospectus post free from 


THE SECRETARY, 
15, BURLINGTON HOUSE, CAMBRIDGE. 


THE ASSOCIATED BOARD 
or THE R.A.M. AND R.C.M. 
FOR LOCAL EXAMINATIONS IN MUSIC. 
Patron: HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 
President: H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.G. 


LOCAL CENTRE EXAMINATIONS (Syllabus A). 


Examinations in Theory held in March and November 
at all Centres. In Practical Subjects in March—April 
at all centres, and in the London District and certain 
Provincial Centres in November—December also. 
Entries for the March—Apr]l Examinations close 
Wednesday, February 11th, 1920. 


SCHOOL EXAMINATIONS (Syllabus B). 
Held throughout the British Isles three times a year, 
viz.; March—April, June—]uly, and October—Nov- 
ember. Entries for the March—April Examinations 
close Wednesday, February 4th, 1920. 


Specimen Theory Papers set in past years (Local 
Centre or School) can be attained on application. 
Price 6d. per set, per year, post free. 

The Board offers annually SIX EXHIBITIONS, 
tenable at the R.A.M. or R.C.M. for two or three years. 


Syllabuses A and B entry forms and any further 
information will be sent post free on application to— 


JAMES MUIR, Secretary, 
14 and 15, Bedford Square, London, W.C.1 
Telegrams: ‘ Associa, London.” 


THE INCORPORATED SCCIETY 
OF MUSICIANS. 


Founded 1882. Incorporated 1892. 


OBJECTS OF THE SOCIETY. 


The objects for which the Society is established are 
the promotion of whatever may tend to the elevation 
of the status, and the improvement of the qualifi- 
cations, of all Members of the Musical Profession, 
or may aid the musical education of tbe people. 


ADVANTAGE OF MEMBERSHIP. 


A Benevolent Fund for Members, the Regulations 
tor which bave purposely been made as wide as 
possible in order to meet the many and very varying 
contingencies which arise from time to time. 

An Orphan Fund íor the children oí musicians, 
which is open to the dependents of all musicians, 
whether their parents were members of the Society 
or not. 

Legal advice on all professional matters; Income 
Tax Claims; Copyright; The Recovery of Fees, &c. 

Registers open to members of ‘‘ Vacant Appoint- 
ments" and ''Engagements," ani for the transfer 
from member to member of pupils moving to new 
districts. 

LocaL EXAMINATIONS IN Music 


The examinations of the Society, established in 
1884, are carefully arranged in a systematic series of 
Progressive Grades, embracing a complete course of 
musical study, and constitute a most valuable guide 
for Teachers in recording the progress of their pupil. 


Full particulars may be obtained upon application 
to the GENERAL SECRETARY, 19, BERNERS STREET, W. | 
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Normal Corr. College. 


(FouNDED 1889.) 


EXAMINATIONS | 


FOR WHICH THE NORMAL 
PREPARES. 


NACE. Vd LUI 
College of Preceptors. 
Professional Prelim. 
Froebel. 


County Scholarships. 
Matriculation. 
Degree Examination. | 
Hygiene. 


L.L.A. 

Pupil Teachers. 
Preliminary Certit. 
Certificate. 
Oxíord & Camb. Locals. | 


Languages. 
Music. 
Science and Art. | 
Other Qualifying 
Exams. 


SEND FOR NORMAL GUIDE. | 
Cr. 8vo. Price 6d. net. 


FREE. T° readers of this paper on 


receipt oi 2d. to cover postage. 


184 pages. 


47, Metrorp Roap, East Dutwicn, S.E. 22, 
and 110, AVONDALE Souare, Lonpon, S.E. 1. 


MRS. CURWEN'S PIANO- 


FORTE METHOD. 


ALSO EAR TRAINING & SIGHT SINGING 
FROM SOL-FA AND STAFF. 
Holiday Classes for Music Teachers, held daily, January | 
Ist to 7th, 1920, at the Wigmore Hall Studios, Wigmore | 
Street, W. 1, taught by Miss ScorTrT GARDNER and | 
Miss MARGARET Kwaccs, A.R.C.M. 
An interview may be had by appointment. 


JOINT SCHOLASTIC AGENCY, Ltd., - 
9, Brunswick Square, W.C. 1. 


This Agency is under the direction of a Committee 
representing the following leading Educational | 
Associations :— | 
HEAD MASTERS’ CONFERENCE. | 
INCORPORATED ASSOCIATION of HEAD MASTERS. 
COLLEGE OF PRECEPTORS. 
TEACHERS’ GUILD. 
ASSOCIATION OF ASSISTANT MASTERS. 


REGISTRAR : Mr. E. A. VIRGO. 


The object of this Agency is to render assistance | 
ata imum cost to Masters seeking appoint- | 
ments. The lowest possible fees are therefore 
charged. 
Interviews by appointment from 12 noon to 1-30 
p.m., and from 3 p.m. to 5 p.m. ; on Saturdays. from | 
11 a.m. to 12-30 p.m. 


A PROSPECTUS will be sent on application. 


JOINT AGENCY for WOMEN TEACHERS 


Oakrrv HOUSE, 


14, 16, and 18, Bi OOMSBURY STREET, LONDON, W.C. 1. 


Under the management oí a Committee 
appointed by the Teachers' Guild, College of 
Preceptors, Head Mistresses’ Association, 


Association of Assistant Mistresses, and 
Welsh County Schools Association. | 
HIS AGENCY has been established for the | 


purpose of enabling Teachers to find work 
without unnecessary cost. All feces have therefore 
been calculated on the lowest basis to cover the | 
working expenses. | 
No Registration Fees are charged to members of | 

the above Associations, and their Commissions are 
reduced, | 
Hours for Interviews : | 

11-30 a.m. to 1 p.m., and 3 to 5 p.m. 

Saturdays, 11-30 a.m. to 1 p.m., and 2 to 3 p.m. 
When possible, special appointments should be 
arranged. 
dn ` REGISTRAR: Miss ALICE M. FOUNTAIN. | 


WOLSEY 
HALL, 
OXFORD. 


POSTAL TUITION 


For London University 
MATRIC., INTER., & FINAL 
— B.Sc., B.Sc. (Econ.), B.D. — 


FREE GUIDE B 1 
E e 


On Application to 


THE SECRETARY. 

ARIA GREY TRAINING 
COLLEGE ror WOMEN TEACHERS iN 

SECONDARY, and PREPARATORY 

SCHOOLS. 
RECOGNISED BY THE BOARD OF EDUCATION, 

In connexion with the London University and recog- 
nised by the Cambridge Teachers’ Training Syndicate. 


HIGH, 


PRINCIPAL ; 
Miss KATHARINE L. JOHNSTON, 

B.A. London, M.A. Sheffield, Girton College Moral 
Sciences Tripos, Cambridge Teachers’ 
Training Certificate. 

Students admitted in January and September to 
prepare for the London and Cambridge Teachers’ 
Diploma and the Higher Certificate of the National 
Froebel Union. 

Demonstration School attached to the College; 
and practice for Students in neighbouring schools 
under the supervision of specialists. 

Tuition fees £24. A number of Scholarships from 
£8 to £24 offered to Students with a Degree or its 
equivalent. Loan Fund. Special grants to Honours 
Students of £28 towards Hostel fees, or £15 if living 
in rooms. 

Particulars of College Hall and Registered Lodgings 
can be obtained from the Principat at The Maria 
ee College, Salisbury Road, Brondesbury, London, 
N.W. 6. 


EDUCATIONAL AGENCY. 
(Established over 80 Years.) 


PROPRIETORS : 


Messrs. Griffiths, Powell & Smith, 
Offices : 12 and 13, Henrietta Street, 
Covent Garden, London, W.C.2. 


TELEGRAPHIC ADDRESS: 
“ Scholasque, Westrand, London.” 
TELEPHONE: 7021, Gerrard. 


SCHOLASTIC. 


Head Masters and Principals of Public and 
Private Schools desirous of engaging qualified and 
well recommended English or Foreign Resident, 
Non-resident, or Visiting Assistant Masters, can have 
eligible Candidates introduced to them (tree of charge) 
by stating their requirements to MESSRS. GRIFFITHS, 
PowEeLL & SMITH. 
A List of Vacancies will be forwarded on application 
to Graduates and other well qualified Assistant 
Masters seeking appointments for next term. 
Schools Transferred and Valued. 
Partnerships arranged. 
No charge unless sale effected 


List of Boys' and of Girls' Schools and School 
Partnerships for Sale sent Gratis to intending 
Purchasers, TO WHOM NO COMMISSION 
IS CHARGED. 


ASSISTANT MISTRESSES. 


Head Mistresses and Principals of Public and 
Private Schools requiring English or Foreign 
Assistant Mistresses can, on application to 
Messrs. GRIFFITHS, POWELL & SMITH, 
have suitable Candidates placed in immediate 
communication with them free of charge. 

A List of Vacancies will be forwarded to English 
and Foreign Assistant Mistresses and other 
Teachers on application. Liberal Salaries. 


LEX. W. BAIN, B.A., B.Sc. (Hons.) 
F.1.C., F.C.8., 


University TUTOR, LECTURER, AND EXAMINER, 

Head of the Chemical artment, City of London 

College, Member of the Council of the College of 
Preceptors, 


prepares Students for 

MATRICULATION, 

PROFESSIONAL PRELIMINARY, 
DIPLOMA & DEGREE EXAMINATIONS. 
28 years' unbroken record of over 2,500 successes. 

Preparation in SMALL CLASSES or by 
PRIVATE TUITION or by CORRESPONDENCE. 
Write fully to the Principat, or call personally, at 
THE CENTRAL TUTORIAL CLASSES, 


Vernon House, 
Sicilian Avenue, Bloomsbury Square, W.C. 1. 


—— 


CHERWELL HALL, OXFORD 


RECOGNISED BY THE BOARD OF EDUCATION, 

BY THE OXFORD DELEGACY, AND BY THE 

CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY SYNDICATE FOR 
SECONDARY TRAINING. 


Principal : 
MISS CATHERINE I. DODD, M.A. 


Students are prepared for the Oxford 
Teachers Diploma; the Cambridge 
Teachers' Certificate ; and the Cherwell 
Hall Teachers' Certificate for Junior Form 
Mistresses. 


Fees for the three Terms, 
from 75 to 100 Guineas. 


Scholarships of £50 may be awarded to 
all Honours Graduates who satisfy the 
conditions. Scholarships of /20 may be 
awarded to Pass Graduates. There is a 
Loan Fund. Students may borrow sums 
not exceeding /25, to be repaid within 
three years. 


Particulars and Prospectuses may be obtained from 
THE PRINCIPAL. 


—— 


UNIVERSITY or Sr. ANDREWS. 


L.L.A. DIPLOMA FOR WOMEN. 


The attention of Candidates is drawn to the Ordinary 
and Honours Diplomas for Teachers, which are 
strongly recommended as suitable tor those who are 
or intend to be teachers. 


Examinations are held at Aberdeen, Bedford, 
Belfast, Birmingham, Blackburn, Brighton, Bristol, 
Cambridge, Cardiff, Croydon, Dublin, Edinburgh, 
Exeter, Glasgow, Hull, pod 


Liverpool, London, 
Manchester, Middlesbrough, Newcastle-on-Tyne, 


Norwich, Nottingham, Oxford, Plymouth, St. Andrews, 
Shetheld, Southampton, and several other towns. 


Information regarding the Examinations may 
be obtained from the SECRETARY, L.L.A. Scheme, 
The University, St. Andrews. 


The finest imaginative workmanship 
in 


MEMORIALS. 


TABLETS, Cast, Engraved, and in 
Enamel. 
CALVARIES 
and 
STAINED GLASS WINDOWS. 


H. H. MARTYN & CO. LTD., 
CHELTENHAM, 


and 5, Grafton St. (off Bond St.), 
LONDON, W. 1. 
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THE EDUCATIONAL & 
SCHOLASTIC BUREAU 


GRADUATES 
and 
OTHERS 
introduced to. 
SCHOOLS and 
PRIVATE 
FAMILIES. 


This Department is under 
the management of a 
Registered Teacher of wide 
experience, and clients may 
rely upon prompt and careful 
attention. 


High-class Printing-— 
Prospectuses, Letter Paper, 
Magazines—at exceptionally 
low charges. 


School Caps at Wholesale 
Prices. 


1, SICILIAN HOUSE, 


W.G. 1. 


————— M ————— 


Battersea Polytechnic. 
LONDON, S.W. 11. 


Domestic Science Training College. 


Recognised by the Board of Education for the 
Training of Teachers. 


Head of the College - Miss MARY E. MARSDEN. 


Full Courses of Training for Teachers of Cookery’ 
Laundrywork, Housewifery, including Infant Care’ 
Science dinge to Housecraft, Needlework, Dress- 
making and Ladies' Tailoring. 

Training for Housekeepers and School Matrons. 

Hostels for Students. 


For particulars of Curricula, Fees, Scholarships and 
Hostels, apply to the Secretary. 


Guild of Education 
as National Service. 


Halsey Training College. 


(Recognised by the Board of Education.) 


Rural and Urban Day Continuation Work. 


Preparation for work in Day Continuation Schools 
for Factory and Town Workers at Canning Town, E., 
where there are Voluntary Continuation Classes at 
the Hostel. 

Preparation for work in similar Schools for Rural 
and Farm Workers at Kenton, near Harrow. Hostel, 
Clubs, and Instructional Market Garden Farm. 

Board of Education Grants available for Graduates, 
for Certificated Teachers (men. and women), and for 
training, and maintenance given to demobilized nien. 


Apply—Organising Secretary, Guild of Education 
as National Service, 11, Tavistock Square, W.C.1. 


-e 
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University Gutorial College. 


(Incorporated with University Correspondence College.) — 
LONDON. 


CHRISTMAS 
VACATION 
CLASSES. x 


JANUARY MATRICULATION. 


A Recapitulation Class for the January Matriculation 
commences Thursday, December 18th, and extends 
to date of Examination. 


During the present year 217 Students of U.T.C. 
have bcen successful in various Public Examinaticns, 
including 125 successes at London University 
Matriculat‘on. 


LABORATORY WORK IN 
PRACTICAL SCIENCE. 


Practical Classes in Chernistry, Physics, and Botanv 
cominence Thursday, December 18th, and extend over 
a period of three weeks. 


PRIVATE TUITIOR. 


Private tuition may be taken up at any time, either 
during Terin or in the ordinary School Vacation, in 
all subjects for London University and other Examina- 
tions, or for Independent Study. 


Full particulars may be had from 


THE VICE-PRINCIPAL, 
UNIVERSITY TUTORIAL COLLEGE, 
RED LION SQUARE, HOLBORN, W.C.1. 


THE 


TOBIAS MATTHAY 


PIANOFORTE SCHOOL 


96, Wimpole Street, 
LONDON, W. 


For instruction under his teachers, and under his 
supervision, on the lines laid down in “ Act of Touch,” 
“ First Principles of Pianoforte Playing," '' Some 
Commentaries," “ Relaxation Studies," '' Child's First 
Steps," ''Forearm Rotation Element," ‘‘ Musical 
Interpretation," '' Pianist's First Music Making," etc. 


OPEN TO PROFESSIONALS AND 
AMATEURS AND ALSO TO 
CHILDREN. 


The Staff consists of 27 Professors of great experience 
and platform reputatiou, all trained by the Founder. 
Branches at Bournemouth, Bristol, Edinburgh, Liver- 
pool Manchester, Woking ; also at Johannesburg, S.A. 

eparers in other localities. Special Short Courses (for 
Teachers and others) during Vacation and Term. 


JUNIOR DEPARTMENT : Special inclusive Course. 


THE TEACHING OF TEACHING. 


LECTURE-LESSON CLASS by Mr. MarrHAY on the 
practical teaching of Technique and Interpretation, the 
diaguosis and correction of faults, musical analysis and 
synthesis, etc., alternate Wednesdays, at 7-15. 

* 


COMPLETE ONE-YEAR TRAIN- 
ING COURSE FOR TEACHERS. 


(Approved as fulfilling the requirements of the Teachers 
Registration Council.) 

Students may start with any Term. Comprises 
Lecture - Lessons as above, also in Psychology, 
Aural Training, Child-teaching, Singing-class manage- 
ment and Solo lessons weekly. For further particulars 
write— 

Mrs. Marion Core, Secretary. 
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ON-TRENT. 
HANLEY SECONDARY SCHOOL. 


WANTED for Ist January next :— 


(a) Mathematical Master for Advanced Course work. 
Honours degree and teaching experience are 
essential. Salary according to scale, and com- 
mencing salary dependent on experience and 
ualifications. 
orm Mistress able to take Geography and some 
Physical Training with the girls. A Graduate 
preterred., Salary according to Scale, and 
commencing salary dependent cn experience 
and qualifications. 
Forms of application, which should be returned duly 
filled up to the undersigned not later than the first 
post on the 30th November, 1919, may be obtained 
on receipt of stamped addressed foolscap envelope, from 
W. LUDFORD FREEMAN, 
Director of Education, 
Town Hall, Henley, 
' Stoke-on-Trent. 


DARLINGTON HIGH SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS. 

REQUIRED, SECOND SCIENCE MISTRESS, 
botany with chemistry subsidiary. Forms of applica- 
tion and scale of salaries from the undersigned. 
Completed torms to be returned immediately to A. C. 
Boype, Director and Secretary, Education Office, 
Darlington. 


SEDDON MEMORIAL TECH- 
NICAL COLLEGE, 


AUCKLAND, NEW ZEALAND. 


Immediate applications are invited for the position 
of CHIEF INSTRUCTOR of the DOMESTIC 
SCIENCE DEPARTMENT. Commencing salary 
£350 per annum for at least five years. Second class 
passage paid. 

Further particulars can be obtained by era 
stamped addressed foolscap envelope to the HIG 
COMMISSIONER OF NEW ZEALAND, 415, 
Strand, London, W.C. 2. 


Applications close 6th December, 1918. 
GEORGE GEORGE, F.I.C., F.C.S., 
Director and Secretary. 
Auckland, New Zealand, 


August 29, 1919. 


(b) 


[LONDON ORPHAN SCHOOL 


(GIRLS), WATFORD. 


WANTED, in January, experienced MISTRESS tc 
teach French throughout the School. Degree, and 
residence abroad desirable. Salary about £100, resident. 
Apply HEADMISTRESS. 


AOI MASTER REQUIRED, January 
term, to teach Matriculation French, Drawing, 
and other general subjects (element jl 
Sports, Gymnasium, Drill an advantage. Apply, 
stating salary required, PRINCIPAL, Collegiate School, 
St. Leonards-on-Sea. 


THE 
ENGLISH FOLK DANCE SOCIETY. 


Honorary Director: CECIL J. SHARP. 


A SCHOOL OF FOLK SONG AND DANCE 
Hy be held in London from December 29th to January 
rd. 

For further particulars apply to THE SECRETARY, 
Noc 73, AVENUE CHAMBERS, VERNON PLACE, 


LANTERN LECTURES 
Bv 4 UNIVERSITY MAN, 
ON BRITISH EMPIRE SUBJECTS. 
Shakespeare, Dickens, Travels, etc. 


For syllabus apply to Agent : 
WILLIAM R. JONES, 
64 Wrentham Avenue, London, N.W.10 


See the *E.T. List of Associations" in our January number. 
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SCHOLASTIC | APPOINTMENTS 


University Men and Women seeking scholastic appointments should apply to 


TrumanaKnischtley 


—-————CHOLASTIC AGENT S =m 3mm LTD 


who introduce ASSISTANT MASTERS AND MISTRESSES to the 
majority of the leading Public and Private Schools at home and abroad. 


Through this Agency, well educated gentlemen with Higher Local and other 
good Certificates, interested in children and in teaching, can find congenial 
work in good high-class Private Schools, where the hours are not excessive, 
conditions pleasant, and the holidays are long. Salaries range trom £50 
to £100 or more per annum, with board and residence, according to age, 
qualifications, and experience. There are also many vacancies for Student 
and Junior Mistresses at salaries of from £30 to £50 per annum with 
board and residence. 


There is a separate department for 
LADY MATRONS and HOUSEKEEPERS 
for Schools. 


No charge for registration. i: Moderate commission. | 


SCHOOLS TRANSFER DEPARTMENT. 


Ladies and Gentlemen seeking Partnerships in, or to take over 
schools of their own, should communicate personally with 


Mr. TRUMAN, who undertakes all negotiations connected 

with the Transfer of Schools, and who is in a position to 

offer assistance and sound advice to purchasers, to whom no 
charge is made. 


Offices: 158-162 OXFORD ST., LONDON, W.1 


Telegrams: ‘‘TUTORESS, PHONE, LONDON." Telephone : MUSEUM 1136. 
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Pens which have tried you. 


Why not end your trials and 
buy a “ Whytwarth ” ? 


“ The pen with the disappearing nib” has none of the 
drawbacks that make you suspicious of ordinary 
fountain pens. Science and brain have in it pro- 
‘duced the perfect writing instrument. The ink 
cannot leak or evaporate, it is locked in the 
pen. The nib is a/ways wet and ready to 
write. The ink-barrel is easy to the 
hand, holds-a lot of ink, and can be 
filled easily without a filler. 


ENTIRELY 
BRITISH. 


twar 
ponte 


“The Pen with the 
Disappearing Nib.” 


Of all Stationers. 


JOHN WHYTWARTH LD., 
14, Ivy Lane, Paternoster Row, 
LONDON, E.C.4. 


You have probably tried many 
e 
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THE EDUCATIONAL TIMES. 


A REVIEW OF IDEAS AND METHODS. 


BUSINESS NOTICE. 


The Educational Times is published pn the rst of each month. 
Price: Ninepence. By post, Elevenpence. 
Subscription for One Year, including postage, Ten Shillings. 


Letters to the Editor and Books for Review should be 
addressed to 


THE EDITOR, THE EDUCATIONAL TIMES, 
31, MUSEUM STREET, 


Lonpon, W.C. 1. 


Advertisements should be addressed to 
Mr. P. C. BARTLETT, Advertisement Manager, 
27, SOUTHAMPTON STREET, 
STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 2. 


not later than the 2oth of the month if intended for the next 
issue. 


ADVERTISEMENT RATES. 


Quarter page ............ {2 0 0 
One-eighth page ...{1 I o 
Half-inch, 4 /- 
Special Rate for Teachers and Associations.—Announce- 
ments of posts vacant and wanted, mectings, lectures, etc., 


are accepted at the special rate of one penny a word. 
Minimum nett charge, 2/6 prepaid. 


Whole page 
Half page 
Narrow Columns—One inch, 7/6; 


APPRECIATIONS. 


From Readers of ‘‘ The Educational Times." 


“ Your journal is interesting, and I greatly enjoy the vigorous 
treatment of educational matters." 


“I have stopped my subscription to the ‘— ' and I enclose 


a subscription to ‘ The Educational Times. 


9 9» 


"Congratulations on the excellent manner in 


which ‘ The 
Educational Times ' is edited and printed.” i 


| ORDER FORM. 


' To THE PUBLISHERS, | 
| THE EDUCATIONAL TIMES, 
31, Museum ST., Lonpon, W.C. 1. 

| 


Please enter my name as a subscriber to THE 
EDUCATIONAL TIMES for one year, beginning with 
the issue TOF. Loo eot ens 


I enclose remittance for Ten Shillings. 


e€e0069*29050009*9092«520809000900092€005090-20299222592529004009200920090522989 


| 
| 


Another Triumph of 


Economy and Efficiency 
qu£ ECONOMIC. ONE-Riwg 


CAS COOKER wira HOT WATER 


ONE-RING GAS GOOKER 


THE ONLY ONE COMBINING HOT-WATER SERVICE. 


J BAKES, BOILS, 


) ENSURES mum ^ 
ROASTS, GRILLS, pides at 
| 4 
and TOASTS while FOR SHES 
heating 25 gallon 


cylinder of water, 
with the very low 
gas consum ption of 
only 35ft. per hour. 
An average cost of 
2d., with gas at its 
present high price. 


Tested at the... 
* Express” Model 
Homes Exhibition 
the  '* Wifesjole ” 
cooked a joint 
weighing 6lbs. 4oz. 
with a net loss in 
weight of only 3oz. 


Adaptable to Country 
House petrol-gas 


—— M |= 


The LONDON WARMING & VENTILATING Co. Ld. 
20, Newman Street, Oxford Street, London, W. 1. 
Tel.—‘‘ Warmigrad, Ox." Phones, 1946/7/8 Museum. 


THE ONLY MAGAZINE OF ITS 


“English " 


KIND ! ! ! 


For Readers, Writers, Teachers, and all Lovers of the Language. 
6d. Monthly. Post Free, 8d. Annually, 7/6. 
W. & G. FOYLE, LTD., 


121/125, Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 2. 


— ee eee se 


DRILL OR GYM SHOES. 
Plain Canvas, Stout Rubber Soles, in White or Brown, In Wo 2,3, 4,5, 6, 3/11 
In Black only, best quality : 4/6 
Black Canvas, Chrome Leather Soles, sewn a for real hard wear, 2, $, 4, 5, 6, 5/11 


MADDOCK & SON, 
“t Sports and Games Shoe Makers,” 
272, FULHAM ROAD, LONDON, S W. 


Please mention paper when writing. 


E a 


RS gi 
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DUSTLESS AND HYGIENIG SCHOOLS. 


School, Laboratory, Library, &c.; Floors and Linoleums of every description 
bn, 5 (A Registered Name suggested by FLOOR-HYGIENE) (British owned). A 


EARLY in the CHRISTMAS YACATION for best results. 


'"Florigene" is an aid to the prevention of throat and other diseases, has been awarded the MEDAL of the 
ROYAL SANITARY INSTITUTE, 
and is strongly recommended by Medical and other expert authorities. 
It costs little, saves labour, and is easily applied by the unskilled. Not sticky—-the ordinary daily dry sweeping alone required. 


IT is IMPORTANT to NOTE that 
ONE APPLICATION cf "'Florigene" effectively allays the dust and dirt for 


2 to 12 months, according.to the traffic, not only during each sweep- 
ing (without sprinkling of any kind), but also throughout all the inter- 
vening periods — which is even of greater hygienio importance. 


“i Florigene " has been continuously used for many years on the floors of The Royal Colleges and other important Government 
Buildings ; also in numerous Colleges, Schools, Laboratories, &c., throughout the United Kingdom and Colonies, 


Send for Medical Reports and Testimonials to the Sole Manufacturers— 


THE "DuST-ALLAYER" co. 


4, Vernon Place, Bloomsbury Square, London, W.C.r. ` 
Contractors to Admiralty, War Office, H.M. Office of Works, India Offloe, L.C.C., &c. 


SCHOOL, CLASSICAL, 
MATHEMATICAL, 
and SCIENTIFIC 
ex BOOKS i. 


THE *ARETHUSA" 
TRAINING SHIP 


and the Shaftesbury Homes at Twickenham, 
Bisley, Sudbury, Ealing, and Royston 


NEED HELP 


2,600 Boys sent into the Royal Navy. 
More than 6,500 have entered Merchant Service. 
Old Boys from the Society's Country Homes are 


Always a large Stock of 
Second-hand Books at 
about half prices. 


Keys and 


ESTABLISHED D 
1854. Q A“ 


serving in 120 British and Colonial Regiments. Toas es 
900 Boys and 300 Girls now being maintained. P 
SCHOOLS ; 
SPECIAL HELP IS WANTED FOR THE WAR SUPPLIED. O BOOKS 


EMERGENCY FUND. BOUGHT 


Patrons: THEIR MAJESTIES THE KING AND QUEEN. 
President : H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 
Vice-President: ADMIRAL VISCOUNT JELLICOE. 
„Chairman and Treasurer : C. E. MALDEN, Esq., M.A. 
- Chairman of “ Arethusa" Committee: HOWSON F. DEVITT, Esq. 
Joint Secretaries : 2 
H. BRISTOW WALLEN, HENRY G. COPELAND. 


London Offices 
NATIONAL Reruces, 164, Shaftesbury Avenue, W.C. 2 


— O 
J. Poole & Co. a 
104 Charing Cross Rd., 

a 


LONDON, W.C. e 
9 


Telephone No.: 1646 Gerrard 
New and Second-hand. Ail Inquiries answered. Yu 
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PATON S LIST 


SCHOOLS and TUTORS 


23rd ANNUAL EDITION NOW PREPARING. 


An Aid to Parents in the Selection of Schools. 


EVERY YEAR THOUSANDS OF PARENTS 
CONSULT THIS BOOK. 


“I am glad to say I find I have got 
another pupil this term through the 
advertisement in your book, so I am glad 
I was persuaded to keep it in.” 


———— ———-—.—— 


“ Please insert my pages as usual. I 
believe I get more pupils from that than 
from any other source." 


— s- — o — 


“I enclose a request to have my notice 
renewed. I would not for anything leave 
it off now." 

"I find it most useful to my patients 
when seeking information about sending 
their boys and girls away, and have kept 
a copy in my waiting-room for some 
years.” 


“This important publication occupies 
a prominent place in our reading room, 
and is in frequent use." —National Library 
of Ireland, Dublin. 


“I have much pleasure in renewing the 
advertisement in your excellent Guide, 
and should like to take the opportunity 
to express to you my best thanks for the 
invaluable help of your agency.” 


“I enclose order form, duly signed. . . 
I am more than grateful for the excellent 
service your Agency does my school.” 


Dec. 1919 


Specimen Copy and full particulars sent free 
of charge to Head Masters and Head Mistresses. 


J e & J e PATON, Educational Agents. 


143, CANNON STREET, LONDON, E.C. 4. ce 
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D. R. EVANS & CO. LTD. 


Produce Merchants. 


FOOD SUPPLIES /» NEW TERM. 


It will pay you to write for 
our Special List of Food 
Supplies before placing your 
NEW TERM ORDERS. 


Our service is highly recom- 
mended by all the leading 
Colleges, Schools & Institutions. | 


ALL GOODS CARRIAGE PAID. 


68/69, Farringdon Street, London, E.C. 4. 
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H. G. WELLS’ 
Great New Work -~ 


THE 


OUTLINE ~ HISTORY 


THE WHOLE STORY 
OF LIFE AND MANKIND 


CLEAR—COMPACT—FULL AND COMPLETE 


IT IS an exact, luminous, and concentrated 
Encyclopzdia of the Past, with hundreds of 
Maps, Charts, and Illustrations of the most 
helpful and illuminating nature. 

IT IS not a mere essay, but a olear and 
complete summary of the latest knowledge. 
IT IS the whole History of Lite and 


Mankind fused into one epical narrative. 


A brilliantly-written and inspiring view of the 
whole History of Life. A great and valuable 
Educational undertaking. Written by a writer 
who is also an experienced and skilful 
teacher, assisted by a group of our greatest 


living historians and scientific writers. 


IT IS THE FIRST BOOK OF ITS KIND 


THE OUTLINE OF HISTORY is an attempt to tell, 
truly and clearly, in one continuous narrative, the 
whole story of Life and Mankind, so far as it is 
known to-day. This universal history is at once 
something more and something less than the 
aggregate of the National histories to which we 
are accustomed. (Tt has been written primarily to 
show that history as one whole is amenable 
to a more broad and comprehensive handling 
than is a history of special nations and periods. 


Mr. Wells begins with the oldest of all human 
problems—the Origin of the World, the early 
Beginnings of Life, and the Ancestry of Man. 
Of all this it is now possible to tell a plain story. 
He proceeds to “outline” the history of mankind— 
the Rise and Fall of the Early Empires—the Rise 
of Christianity—the American Revolution —the French 
Revolution—the Adventure of Napoleon—the Story 
of the Great Powers down to the German Disaster. 


EXPERTS COLLABORATE 


Mr. Wells has had he assistance of various expert authorities, such as Sir E. Ray Lankester, Sir Harry Johnston, 
Professor Gilbert Murray, Mr. Ernest Barker, and others, for the purpose of obiaining accuracy in every detail. 


600 Illustrations, 


Maps, Charts and Drawings 


With Many Beautiful Plates Printed in Full. Colours 
To be published in about 20 Fortnightly Parts at 1/2 enc 


Ask your Newsagent to-day to deliver each part 


as published. Full erospectue post : - free irom 


GEORGE NEWNES, Ltd., 8-11, Southampton Street, Strand, London, W.C.2. 
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NOTICE TO READERS. 


The January Number of the Educational Times will contain an important 
article by Mons. Emile Boutroux, Member of the French Academy, on 
+ Questions of the Future," and the first part of an essay by Mr. J. H. 
Simpson, author of '* An Adventure in Education," who deals with ** The 
Failure of our Class Teaching." There will be, in addition to the usual 
survey of the month, a special supplement of convenient size containing 

THE E.T. LIST OF ASSOCIATIONS. 
This Hst will furnish particulars of all educational associations, societies, 
and organisations, and will form an indispensable book of reference. 


Beginning with the issue of January, 1920, the price of the Educational 
Times will be Ninepence net, Elevenpence post free. Subscription for one 
year, Ten Shillings, post free. For Order Form and Business Notice see 


page 438. 
NOTICE TO WRITERS. 


The Editor ts prepared to consider essays, sketches, or 
verse, provided that they are marked by originality or 
freshness of view. Accounts of successful teaching devices 
or efforts to introduce new methods in education will 
receive special attention. Articles submitted should not 
exceed 600, 1,200, or 1,800 words im length, according to 
the importance of the topic. The name and address of the 
writer should be written at the head of the first page and 
the number of words indicated. Articles, if declined, will 
mot be returned unless they are sent with a stamped addressed 
envelope for this purpose. 
Address: 31, Museum Street, Tondo W.C. 1. 


NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


Belated Grants. 


Under the promise of grants in aid the authorities 
induced many ex-soldiers to enter upon a course of 
training with a view to becoming teachers. The students 
are, in many cases, married men with families. They 
joined colleges or universities at the beginning of the 
present term, and have been in attendance for seven 
weeks or more. During this period they received none 
of the promised grant, and at the time when this note 
is being written there are a large number who are living 
on money lent to them by sympathetic tutors or sub- 
scribed by their more opulent fellow-students. Such a 
state of things is intolerable and calls not only for 
prompt remedy but for the equally prompt punishment 
of those responsible. A fitting penalty would be to 
keep back their salaries for two months and leave them 
to meet their domestic claims on borrowed money. 
In the public interest a better method would be to dismiss 
them from the service, since their want of imagination 
and their readiness to sacrifice everything save their own 
convenience make them a public nuisance. If the 
Board cannot get its already approved work done 
promptly by the Treasury, then the Board should pillory 
the Treasury. The grants in question were promised, 
and there can be no valid reason why they should not 
have been paid at the beginning of the term. As things 
are, the students have been harassed to an extent 
which has hampered the work for which the grants 
are presumably to be paid. 


/ 
President Poincare at Glasgow University. 


Our Scottish correspondent writes : — President 
Poincaré visited Glasgow on 13th November, and delivered 
his Rectorial address to the students of the University. 
Previous to this he had received the honorary degree of 
Doctor of Laws, and on his entry into the St. Andrew’s 
Hall he received a great ovation from the enthusiastic 
gathering. His speech, dealing principally with the 
ancient alliance between France and Scotland, was in 
English, and there was no warrant for his modest plea 
for indulgence. The admirably balanced periods, with 
a scholarly reticence of rhetoric, flowed with confident 
ease. The pronunciation was clear, and the accent 
almost impeccable, and his oratorical manner may be 
described as imperturbable.. After dealing with the 
“ Auld Alliance," he came to more recent times, and 
spoke of the closer and sterner intimacy in the recent 
war. He pictured recent battles, and paid tribute, in 
tones in which the note of genuine emotion might be 
detected, to the valour of Scottish regiments. The 
national note was maintained to the end. The students 
gave him a most respectful hearing, and President 
Poincaré has since expressed his gratitude for the 
reception accorded him. 


P [ne NA 
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The Universities Commission. 


It is announced that the King has approved the 
appointment of a Royal Commission to consider the 
applications which have been made by the Universities 
of Oxford and Cambridge for financial help from the 
State, and for this purpose to enquire into the financial 
resources of the Universities named and of the Colleges 
and Halls therein, into the administration and applica- 
tion of those resources, into the government of the 
Universities, and into the relation of the Colleges and 
Halls to the Universities and to each other, and to make 
recommendations. The Chairman of the Commission is 
Mr. H. H. Asquith, who will preside also over the meet- 
ings of the Oxford Committee: Mr. Gerald W. Balfour 
presiding over those of the Cambridge Committee, while 
a special Estates Committee will have for its chairman 
Lord Ernle. The interests of women students will lie 
in the hands of Miss Penrose, of Oxford, and Miss Clough, 
of Cambridge, while Mr. Albert Mansbridge will represent 
the Workers' Educational Association. It will be agreed 
that the selection of Mr. Asquith as chairman 1s a 
happy one. Under his guidance there is little fear 
that the true spirit of the ancient universities will be 
disregarded or placed at the sole mercy of a Government 
department. The appointment of the Commission has 
been preceded by a State grant of {15,000 to each 
University. 
the Universities have found themselves unable to adjust 
their own affairs, reforming their constitutions and adopt- 
ing a plan of pooling the resources of individual colleges. 


Adult Education. 


Closely connected with the work of the Universities 
Commission is the Report of the Committee on Adult 
Education, a body established during the war, with the 
Master of Balliol as chairman. Interim reports have 
already appeared, and the final one, like its predecessors, 
is conceived and written in a spirit of the broadest 
humanity. Mr. A. L. Smith and his colleagues have 
raised the whole theme of adult education to a plane 
far above that of the old-time “ aids to self-improvement" 
or the more recent technical training. They suggest 
that each University should have an extra-mural 
department of adult education, with an academic head, 
and that careful consideration should be given to the 
question of providing residential tutors in those districts 
wherein a substantial amount of extra-mural work is 
carried on, and also to the further possibility of estab- 
lishing local colleges. It is urged that a larger and 
more adequately paid staff of tutors and lecturers 
should be specially employed in this work and that 
the salary of a full-time tutor should not be less than 
£500 a year. It is suggested also that each Local Educa- 
tion Authority should be required to submit a scheme 
for the provision of non-vocational adult education. 
These proposals involve a new view of the functions of 
a University. Instead of remaining within their own 
walls the teachers are to become peripatetics in a new 
sense. It is important that all should share in this work. 
It will be disastrous if Universities are separated into 
two parts, one intra-mural, the other extra-mural, 
each with its own staff. The tutors must exchange 
places fairly often. To be obliged to give lectures to 
working men is an excellent discipline for the University 
don who has lived long in the atmosphere of his own 
lecture room or laboratory. 


It is on many grounds to be regretted that. 


The Commission's Task. 


The terms of reference suggest that the immediate 
duty of the Commission will be that of investigating 
the financial resources of the Universities. It will be 
unfortunate if the outcome is the placing of Oxford and 
Cambridge on the Board's list of Recognised Universities 
with a system of permanent departmental control. On 
such terms the largest grant imaginable would be dearly 
bought. The Commission will have an opportunity of 
suggesting ways in which State aid may be given without 
any corollary of State interference. It will be able to affirm 
the principle that grants may be given to Universities 
and Schools on trust that they will return full value 
without any setting up of a system of detailed supervision 
by officials. To secure this it will be necessary to ensure 
that the machinery for fulfilling the trust is in good 
order, and that it may be modified to meet changed 
circumstances. Thus the government of the internal 
affairs of a University by an outside constituency of 
graduates must be replaced by something more appro- 
priate to our own times. It must be possible for the 
teachers to alter the curriculum, even if the neighbouring 
clergy do not approve. The University must be able 
to extend its teaching to meet the growing demands 
of those who are not able to reside within its “ radius." 
It must shake off any monkish prejudice ágainst women 
graduates and must be readv to admit modern subjects 
to its curriculum while resolutely declining to convert 
itself into a trades school. The problem before the 
Commission is to discover how Oxford and Cambridge 
can best be reformed without ceasing to be Oxford and 
Cambridge. 


Child Employment. 


It is announced that the Board of Education have 
fixed the appointed day for putting into operation the 
section of the Act relating to child employment. After 
the end of next March we shall see the gradual disappear- 
ance of half-time labour as existing '' half-timers ” 
reach the age of fourteen. From the appointed dav 
no child between 12 and 14 may be employed for wages 
for more than two hours during a school day. We shall 
thus be free from the worst reproach to our civilisation, 
one which has attached especially to our textile factories 
ever since they were started. Our progress has been 
slow, but it must be recognised that we have travelled 
far from the days when pauper children were sold from 
London workhouses and sent to the North of England 
to work in the fattories, often for fourteen hours a day. 
At every stage in the advance from that utter barbarism 
there have been prophecies of woe from the manufac- 
turers. When children under nine were exchaded from 
the mills we were assured that the cotton trade would 
be ruined. It survived and flourished, but the gloomy 
forebodings were repeated when children under twelve 
were excluded. Again the prophets were discredited, 
but they wailed piteously when the Education Act 
was being passed. The cotton trade wa: never more 
prosperous than it is to-day, and we may expect that 
it will flourish more than ever when children under 
fourteen are excluded from the mills. It is mteresting 
to note that Japan is preparing to adopt a similar measure, 
and in America it may be anticipated that the States 
which have hitherto resisted the attempt of Congress 
to abolish child labour will presently fall into line. 
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Mr. Fred Richards. 

With this issue of THE EDUCATIONAL TIMES we are 
asking our readers to accept a supplement containing 
a reproduction of a drawing by Mr. Fred Richards 
with some sprightly verses from his pen. Mr. Richards 
has generously allowed his drawing to be reproduced 
for this purpose, thereby showing his interest in all that 
concerns education. He is already closely associated 
with schools, and serves as Art Inspector under the 
Central Welsh Board, and as an Examiner for the Univer- 
sity of London. He was trained at the Royal College 
of Art, where he gained the full Diploma and the School 
Diploma in Design. He is also an Associate of the 
Royal Society of Painter Etchers, and for some time 
served as Acting Secretary under the President, Sir 
Frank Short, R.A. His drawings of Oxford, Venice, 
Florence, Rome, and Windsor have been published in 
a series by Messrs. A. and C. Black, and are well known 
to artists. Mr. Richards was invited by the Central 
Welsh Board to visit the Secondary Schools in Wales 
during 1917 and to prepare a report on the teaching of 
art. This document was published at the end of last 
year, and is noteworthy for many excellent suggestions, 
not only on art teaching but also on school equipment 
and decoration. He holds that art should form an 
essential part of education and of the life of the com- 
munity, instead of being treated as an accomplishment 
or "extra." Recently Mr. Richards has taken to writing 
verse, and several examples have appeared in vur 
columns. Our readers will find in the Supplement 
material for judging his ability, both as artist and as 


poet. 


Concerning Ourselves. | 
With this issue of THE EDUCATIONAL TIMES we bring 
to a close the first volume of the new series which started 
in January last. Since that time the circulation of the 
paper has advanced steadily, and we have received 
many letters expressing approval of its policy and 
appreciation of its contents. These are the more 
gratifying because it is sought to keep the journal 
independent in its tone and to treat education with a 
freshness of view not too common in educational publi- 
cations. THE EDUCATIONAL TIMES is not “ conducted 
for private profit," although it is a'* private adventure," 
wholly independent of all associations or organisations 
and not controlled by any firm of publishers. A survey 
of our advertisements will show that we do not sell 
our columns or our educational conscience to the 
proprietors of secret devices or systems. We are 
probably the only educational journal which refuses 
to advertise certain notorious schemes for enabling 
men in business to obtain enormous salaries and rapid 
promotion. We desire a “ good " circulation rather 
than a large one. We would rather have five thousand 
readers than ten or twenty times that number of 
purchasers who merely glanced over our columns. 
Our readers can help us by making THE EDUCATIONAL 
Times known to their friends and colleagues, and we 
hope that before long the journal will be found in every 
library and staff common-room. Beginning with the 
January issue there will be several new features and a 
greater number of pages in each issue. In view of 


future developments certain business arrangements 


- ha ve been revised. Particulars will be found on page 438 
of this issue. 


MONTESSORI AND MUSIC. 
Bv PERCY A. SCHOLES. 


I HAVE just been the victim of a little domestic mis- 
understanding. I sat down to play a short selection 
on the piano, whereupon the various inmates of my house 
flocked into the room in various states of surprise, and 
the general feeling of the company was expressed by 
one of the younger members, who (with that lack of 
respect which we have, alas, come to regard as typical 
of modern youth) enquired-—whether I was going dottv ? 


My assertion that there was Montessori method in my 
madness, ''* Advanced Method " even, does not seem to 
restore my reputation, and for a little time I must be 
content to rest under a cloud. 


The fact is Dr. Montessori is not exactly a musician, 
and her collection of piano pieces, as used in her head- 
quarters school at Rome and published in her “ Advanced 
Method," must have given a shock to any devoted 
admirers who happen to be the possessors of a little 
instinctive or acquired musical taste.  '' These few 
movements repeated over and over again and played 
with all possible accuracy will surely, sooner or later, 
be felt in every rhythm by the children," says Dr. 
Montessori (p. 342). Heaven forbid! May they never 
be played—much less “ repeated over and over again ’’-— 
in any British school. We in this country can learn 
much from Dr. Montessori— but not in music. The 
general Montessori priaciples may help us (as those 
of Froebel or Caldwell Cook may also help us). But we 
shall have to work out our own musical application of 
them. 


What I have said is a reflection on Dr. Montessori's 
musical taste, nothing worse! But I fear that there is 
also something fundamentally wrong about her whole 
educational treatment of the subject—-at all events 
on the side of pitch-relation, or '' tune," . as distinct 
from time relation and rhythm. 


I think there have probably been two main reasons 
for Montessoris deviation from sound educational 
lines in her treatment of music. Firstly, she came to the 
subject rather late in her career as a reformer ; she had 
been dealing with branches of education in which the 
use of material things is valuable, things with size and 
colour and number—blocks and buttons, and so forth. 
And so, when she came to music her mind was running 
on the block and button rail, and expressed itself in 
bells—little bells that the children could handle and 
arrange in order, and other apparatus of even a less 
desirable kind. Secondly, not being herself a musician, 
she put herself a good deal in the hands of Miss 
Maccheroni, who had had the most unfortunate training 
possible for anyone who is going to reform the treat- 
ment of music in education—that of a pianist. 


Now consider for a moment how the pianist approaches 
music. In nine cases out of ten (even in these days of 
Matthay and Mrs. Curwen and Stewart Macpherson) 
the piano pupil learns from his very first lesson to look 
upon music as a matter of black and white keys on the 
instrument and of fingers and notation. And these 
things are not music at all, but merely the means of 
evoking it. 
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Thus we find Miss Maccheroni (piano-trained, and 
hence material-minded) and Dr. Montessori spending 
a great deal of time in training the child, or leading him 
to train himself, in what is not mus'c at all, but mere 
notation, names of notes, order of black and white 
keys, and so forth. All this can be done by apparatus, 
and as apparatus is apparently very much in Dr. Montes- 
sori's mind the wrong track on which Miss Maccheroni 
has set her a-going is one on which she can run with 
perfect happiness. Can we not induce Dr. Montessori 
to believe that the essential musical apparatus is that 
which she studied during her medical training. Ear 
and voice are the natural media for the child's musical 
training—staves, crotchets and quavers and the like 
coming a very long way behind.  ' The thing first 
and then the sign " repeated John Curwen constantly : 
Dr. Montessori may say she follows this plan—but the 
sign bulks far too largely in her mind, and her dodges 
of placing discs (to represent notes) on a green board 
with lines in bas-relief (to represent the staves) have 
very little musical or educational value. They may 
interest the children, but I would rather see them 
interested in music. 


a3 


This is where many newly-invented “systems " and 
“ methods ” of music-teaching go wrong. They assume 
that notation has a value in itself (which it hasn't) 
and that it is a difficulty to the child (which it isn't). 
The real difficulty is to train the ear of the child to 
recognise notes and its voice to reproduce them. The 
rest is easy. A mere glance through the sixty pages 
devoted to music in the “ Advanced Method" will 
show how terribly wrong its author is in this matter. 


There is, however, one encouraging sign, which should 
not be overlooked. The Montessori treatment of rhythm 
is infinitely better than the treatment of pitch. Here 
things (musical things, that is) get their due attention, 
and sgns fall well into the background. Tle 
reason seems plain—the influence of Dalcroze has 
reached Rome. His name is mentioned, and though 
it seems likely that Miss Maccheroni's own experiments 
were already leading her in the direction of the inter- 
pretation of rhythm in bodily movement by the children, 
the study of the Dalcroze system has surely had a good 
deal to do with the general soundness of the plans 
ultimately adopted. I should like to see those Roman 
children at their rhythmic exercises. They must enjoy 
them, I feel sure. 


Dr. Montessori has experimented with “ sense objects ” 
for the teaching of rhythm (or rather of time notation). 
She had these manufactured, and abandoned them 
“because we found they were simply in the way." 
A little more experience and she will find, similarly, 
that “ sense objects ” for the realisation of pitch relation- 
ship are also “in the way." The one sense to which 
her great appeal should be made is obviously the sense 
of hearing, and all this appeal to eye and touch is, to 
say the least, greatly overdone. In rhythm teaching 
Dr. Montessori's plan is to lead the children '' to recog- 
nise rhythm by the ear through listening to music— 
not by the eye whilst the teacher explains." Let her 
apply this general principle all round and she will not 
be far,wrong. 


Coming now to a few details, I should like (impertinent 
as it may appear) to suggest to Dr. Montessori that 


anything she writes on music should be revised by a 


practical musician before it appears in print, and the 
same warning applies to her translators. In the English 
(t.e., American) edition of her “ Advanced Method "' 
I find such glaring errors as the use of the word “ tone " 
for all those notes which can be here conveniently referred 
to as the white notes of the piano, and the use of semitone 
for all those which we can, in a similar handy way, 
call black notes. Now, to begin with, no note can be 
either a "tone" or a " semi-tone "—these words 
signify an :?nterval between two notes. Moreover, “as 
every schoolboy knows," there are semitones as 
well as tones amongst those white notes. I think 
Dr. Montessori imagines the diatonic scale to be entirely 
constructed of white notes. The error of statement 
or translation is childish, but it may mislead some 
un-musical readers as to actual musical fact. Then we 
have the word “tie” used where “slur” is clearly 
meant. Further we have the treble clef almost in- 
variably placed on the wrong line of the staff: six 
exercises running on p. 349 have this, and if acted upon 
the little error of notation would have the effect of 
transposing each passage three notes lower than intended. 


39 


A much bigger point, and one which I would fain 
dwell on, did space allow, is the use throughout of 
the fixed-doh system. School music teaching in this 
country is far in advance of that in perhaps any other 
country in that sight-reading for tune is based upon 
relative, and not absolute, pitch. Old John Curwen 
did this for us, and if by some side wind from Rome or 
Geneva the moveable-doh is blown out we shall have 
much to regret. 


And now, to return to that collection of music as 
used in the headquarters school at Rome and recom- 
mended, by implication, for use elsewhere. It is of 
the kind which used to be found in the “ piano-tutors "' 
in the days of our parents: I mean there is a thread 
of sentimental and vulgar tune in the right hand, 
floating on a semi-stagnant repeated-chord or arpeggio 
bass in the left. The bass note is always the tonic or 
dominant, with an occasional hop to the sub-dominant ; 
sometimes the harmony remains unchanged for three 
or four bars. The whole arrangement is, therefore, in 
the cheapest stvle. As for the tunes, they are the 
merest jingles—'' One Kiss More " ("Ancora un Bacio”), 
the “ Eagle March " by a very unworthy bearer of the 
name of Wagner, a “ Pas de Patineurs,'* a little ditty 
almost undecipherable through faulty notation but 
entitled “ Dear Little Children ’’—-and the like. No 
wonder my howsehold jeered ! 


Is it too much to suggest that baton she leaves 
England Dr. Montessori should make an effort to meet 
some of our leaders in musical education ? I make the 
suggestion quite respectfully, and would propose to 
her a series of heart-to-heart talks with (say) Dr. 
Somervell, Mr. Geoffrey Shaw, Dr. Borland, Mrs. Curwen, 
and Mr. Stewart Macpherson. 


Our general level of musical education may not be 
all we desire, but it is in advance of what is common 
abroad, and I really believe that our five or six ‘‘ leaders ” 
in school music activities are in advance of the world, 

[Our readers should see also Letters to the Editor.] 
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THE TRAINING COLLEGE. 


A CRITICISM BY A TEACHER. 


THE class is suffering in the throes of inexpressible 
boredom. The lecture is on Shakespeare, and, Heavens ! 
how that woman can talk! For the lecturer is a lady, 
be it understood. Never surely was such a talker heard 
in the land. The lecture must last for fifty minutes, 
neither more nor less, and the class endures stoically. 
At last it is over, and the students file out with dim 
impressions of Goneril and Lear mixed up inextricably 
in their minds. This section of the students is composed 
mainly of out-of-date “ crocks’’ who have been in 
the teaching service for years, but whose ideas and 
methods have become so hopelessly obsolete that they 
have been driven into the training college under the 
threat of dismissal. They did not want to enter college ; 
but they had no choice in the matter. One year is 
the period of their training, and in that time they are 
expected to imbibe culture sufficient to bring them 
abreast of the times. After the lecture the students 
swarm into the common room to prepare for the next 
lecture, which happens to be on psychology. As it 
happens, some of the students are in anything but a 
psychological mood this bright spring morning. Only 
about a dozen present themselves for the lecture, and the 
lecturer, after waiting a minute or so, sends the college 
caretaker to summon the laggards from the common 
room. That stronghold has already been put into a state 
of siege by barring and bolting the windows and doors ; 
and the attacking force, in the person of the caretaker, 
is repulsed by means of sundry small pieces of chalk, 
cigarette ends, etc., accompanied by unflattering remarks 
on the size of his feet (he is an ex-policeman). He retreats 
with more haste than dignity, and makes his report to 
the lecturer, who, recognising the futility of further 
negotiation, declares psychology “ off” for that day, 
and retires to heal his wounded dignity as best he may. 
The incidents narrated above, like those which 
follow, may be taken as being absolutely true, and not 
coloured or exaggerated in any particular. The 
writer has simply chosen the routine work of one day 
at the training college, and it may be taken as fairly 
typical of all the rest in this particular institution. 
The next lecture is on logic, and though the lecturer 
is extremely well versed in his subject, he is hampered 
by a halting delivery which does not help much in the 
keeping up of interest. In this instance, the students 
deign to honour the function with their presence, and 
take their seats in good time. They beguile the period 
of waiting with various popular songs of the day, 
roared out with the full power of their lusty lungs. 
The shouted chorus swells into a shattering fortissimo 
as the lecturer enters. He is used to this, however, and 
merely glances around with a somewhat sheepish smile 
as he waits for order. At last the lecture commences, 
and proceeds with sundry irrelevant interruptions, 
along its appointed course. At ą certain point in his 
discourse the lecturer turns to the blackboard to 
illustrate some point or other. A “ wag " in the third 
or fourth row has been waiting for this very moment. 
A small piece of chalk, hurled with great force and 
accuracy, Strikes the man of logic fairly on the back 
of the head. This clever feat is, of course, greeted with 
tremendous applause mingled with enquiries of the 
successful marksman as to whether he prefers a cocoa- 


nut or a cigar. The lecturer turns round instantly 
and demands the name of the culprit, which, of course, 
is not forthcoming. The lecturer proceeds with his 
discourse, but refrains from making any further notes 
on the blackboard. 

Instances of this kind might be multiplied. The 
writer remembers one occasion when the botanical 
lecturer, having invited his class to bring specimens 
for study, was rewarded by seeing about ten of his 
students staggering into the lecture-room, bearing 
between them the trunk of a tree ; and another occasion 
when, the patience of a certain lecturer having become 
exhausted, he invited ‘‘ the best man in the class " 
to settle the matter at variance “à la Tom Cribb.” 
The age of chivalry was apparently dead, for the “ best 
man,” whoever he was, did not pick up the gauntlet. 

It must not be inferred from the above incidents 
that the general tone of our training colleges is rough 
and rowdy ; but certain it is that there is far too little 
respect shown for education and its ministers. The 
reason for this is fairly obvious. No one in Britain, 
outside the purely educational circles, cares a straw for 
education. Teachers are undervalued and underpaid ; 
and over the whole business there is an air of unreality 
and what might be called play-acting. Our training 
colleges are on the right lines, but they are not pro- 
gressing in any way. The student realises vaguely 
that logic, psychology, and the other sciences which 
the colleges attempt to teach, have a certain bearing 
on educational problems ; but the short time spent 
in college is absurdly inadequate to touch more than 
the outer fringe of a vast subject which might well 
occupy the efforts of a lifetime. The consequence is 
that the student, in most cases, leaves college with a 
large and healthy contempt for the great sciences of 
which he has imbibed so pitiful a smattering. The 
chief function of our training colleges is to teach the 
most efficient methods of imparting knowledge, and yet 
this is where their failure is most complete. There are, 
or ought to be, two separate and distinct aspects of 
a teacher's training; one, the purely cultural aspect, 
that is, the intensification and development of the 
teacher's knowledge ; the other, the implanting in the 
teacher of the power to impart that knowledge to others. 
The former side of the teacher's training is developed 
in our training colleges to the almost total exclusion 
of the latter. The only way to become perfect at any- 
thing is to keep on doing that thing over and over again. 
An ounce of practice is worth a ton of theory. This 
trite saying ought to be engraved conspicuously on 
every wall of every room of our training colleges, for 
it is in this that their failure is most manifest. Our 
training colleges fail utterly to reproduce the actual 
conditions of the teacher's daily life. Our budding 
pedagogues receive absolutely false impressions with 
regard to children. They are trained to look upon the 
child as a sort of human machine with various logical, 
ethical, and psychological parts which will respond to 
the touch of a skilled operator, as a piece of machinery 
obeys the touch of a skilled engineer. Their teaching 
experiences at college are confined to experimenting 
with—at the most—sixteen or eighteen of the best 
children from the practising school; children who 
correspond exactly with the Herbartian theory of that 
mysterious creature—the “ child." Under these ideal 
conditions teaching is, of course, a sheer delight and a 
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fine art in which the teacher's gifts have full plav. 
Under actual teaching conditions, however, culture has 
to give way, to a great extent, to disciplinary power. 
The teacher who has great disciplinary power and little 
culture will be immeasurably more successful than the 
cultured teacher without discipline. 

One shudders to think of the yearly loss to the teaching 
profession of cultured men and women. And what a 
painful awakening awaits our young fresh-souled 
enthusiast from the training college! Placed before a 
herd of children fifty or sixty strong, each one a natural 
child and not the ideal creature of the Herbartian 
philosophy ! What wonder is it that after a few 
weeks or months, during which they see their training 
college illusions slipping away from them one by one, 
they finally throw up the whole thing in disgust ? 
The writer remembers the case of a teacher who had 
gone through college, and was, moreover, a graduate 
of a well-known university. His scholastic attainments 
were unimpeachable, but his teaching powers were 
wocful. He could not be trusted alone with a class, 
and after exactly one week he resigned his position in 
despair. This is, of course, an exceptional case, but 
it shows the direction to which our modern training 
tends. We never seem to be able to strike that happy 
medium which is the first necessity in all things. The 
old pupil-teacher system had its faults, and its worst 
one was the subordination of culture to teaching power. 
Nowadays we have gone to the opposite extreme, and 
matters will not improve until our training college 
mandarins adopt the best features of the two systems. 


Mr. Frederick Andrews, of Ackworth. 


Forty-two years as the headmaster of one school is a 
record of which to be proud. It belongs to Mr. Frederick 
Andrews, who has held this position at Ackworth School, 
Yorkshire, since 1877. The school is a famous one for 
boys and girls of the Society of Friends, and was founded 
in 1779 by Dr. Fothergill, a famous Quaker physician, 
who during a tour through Yorkshire purchased the land 
and building which he found had been abandoned by the 
Foundling Hospital authorities who had intended it for 
use as a country branch of their London institution. 

During Mr. Andrews’ time at Ackworth an Assembly 
Hall, excellent Science and Domestic Laboratories, Gym- 
nasium, and Art School have been added to the equipment 
of the schoo!, and the school itself has been recognised by 
the Board of Education as '' an efficient Secondary School," 
though, like all the schools of the Society of Friends, it 
does not accept Government Grants. Throughout this 
period, too, Mr. Andrews has been a foremost figure among 
those who have worked for the cause of Education in the 
society of Friends. 

His activities have not been, however, confined to these 
educational spheres, for he has been a great cricketer in 
his time and the school was long famous for its teams. 
He has also been for some time Clerk to the Meeting for 
Sufferings, the Friends’ Executive Committee. 

The school accommodates some three hundred boys and 
girls, and among Mr. Andrews’ past scholars have been 
Mr. E. V. Lucas, and “ John o’ London” (Mr. Wilfred 
Whitten). Next vear, so it is just announced, Mr. Andrews 
is to be succeeded by Mr. Gerald K. Hibbert, who has since 
its foundation in 1909 been Principal of the Swarthmore 
non-residential Working Men’s Settlement, Leeds, which 
has beeneminently successful. Educationists will, therefore, 
doubtless watch with interest the adaptation of methods 
that have proved so eminently successful in adult education 
to the needs of his younger charges. H. W. PEET. 


PAT. 


By HETTY MIDDLETON. 


PaT was the product of a union of Spain and England— 
and incidentally of a London slum. He was small for 
his eight years but sturdy. His face would set an artist 
afire with longing to paint. The clear olive skin of the 
South formed a perfect setting for his“ real Irish ” blue- 
grey eyes. He was crowned with a tangled mop of 
black hair, which, in his moments of anger (which were 
frequent), he would toss back with a gesture which 
surely came down to him from some toreador ancestor. 


Pat's father was serving with the Portuguese forces 
in France, whilst his mother—a great good-natured 
figure of a woman—was absorbed with a passion for 
drinking which left her but little time or energy for the 
supervision of Pat. The result was that Pat was left 
largely to his own resources and developed a self-made 
code of morals based entirely on the proximity of the 
nearest ‘‘ bobby ". at any given moment. He stole, he 
lied, his language would have done credit to a “ sergeant 
of the line "—yet he had the makings of a man in him. 
e had qualities which made him loveable and interesting 

' Teacher." 


p last fact Pat soon discovered, and a camaraderie 
between '' Teacher " and pupil was established. To 
“Teacher ” Pat was always perfectly frank, though 
others often found him in lies. His confidences were, 
as may be imagined, often extremely embarrassing to 
“ Teacher," who was made “ accessory after the fact "' 
to many petty misdemeanours. 


When “ Teacher ” first appeared at school, Pat was a 
notorious truant. His mother had been fined many 
times on this account; but, as she explained to 
“ Teacher,” '' Shure, he saves me other ways, for if it's 
at school hc is ivery day, there's meals to be given to 
him, but if it's truanting he is, shure I niver see him till 
the next day." For the first week after " Teacher ” 
appeared, Pat played truant every other day. At the 
end of the week “ Teacher," seeing that the invariable 
thrashing he received on his return had no effect, tried 
her powers of persuasion and, to her utter astonishment, 
the defiant little savage melted into tears. He forthwith 
developed a keen interest in “ Teacher" and school, 
and for the rest of the time he spent in '' Teacher's ” 
class she had no scholar more regular in attendance 
than Pat. 


Pat’s greatest interest in school life was the drawing 
lesson. He was an artist of no mean skill for his years, 
and he certainly possessed the true artistic temperament. 
He had a special gift for illustrating stories and rhymes, 
always showing great originality of idea. Given a box 
of paints or crayons, Pat would be lost to the outside 
world for hours, and, if interrupted by a change of 
lesson, would fly into ungovernable rages. 


Pat had also a decided sense of comedy, and this 
would often show itself in his drawings with irresistibly 
comic effect. The class was one day illustrating the 
story of the sacrifice of Isaac. Suddenly a Homeric pval 
of laughter came from Pat, and ' Teacher" saw Pat 
holding out to his neighbour for inspection a carefully 
drawn representation of an exceedingly steep hill-side, 
up which a detected Isaac was being dragged by a tall 
Abraham, dignified and stately in the long flowing 
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Jewish robes and a truly patharchal beard— and 
crowned with that species of hat known as the “ billy- 
cock!" The whole picture formed a very irreverent 
but comic conception of the Bible story.  Pat's neigh- 
bour—a small Jew of limited intelligence— was not in 
the least moved to laughter. 

“ You’ve put ‘im in a ‘ billy-cock,’ an’ Teacher said 
they didn't wear no 'ets like them.” 

Pat exploded impatiently, “ Go'lummy, carn't y’see 
it's a joke." 

Pat had one quite ineradicable fault—the use of bad 
language. Correction was futile, for the habit was so 
ingrained as to have become unconscious. It was, in fact, 
his native dialect, and like most of us, he always reverted 
to it in moments of excitement. At football, which 
Pat played with tremendous pluck and enthusiasm, his 
language was often so violent as to stop the game. 
On one occasion, when one of Pat's side kicked the ball 
through his own goal, his indignation was expressed 
with such virulence that “ Teacher " had to withdraw 
Pat from the game and warn him that a recurrence of 
such language would mean his permanent banishment 
from the field. Pat was all contrition—he dearly loved 
football—and promised amendment. He had, however, 
hardly left “ Teacher's" side when one of his side 
suggested that he should play goal. “ Not b—— 
likely," was Pat's retort—in unconscious quotation 
from the works of another wild Irishman. 

In common with most children, Pat loved a story, 
particularly if it told of fights or fires, or kindred excite- 
ments. Many of the Bible stories made a strong appeal 
to him, but others he found little to his taste. and his 
criticisms of them were frank and quite untinged with 
reverence. After hearing the story of Jacob and Esau 
and the mess of pottage, Pat commented with a wealth 
of disgust in his voice, “ Dirty swine "—a criticism at 
once terse and complete. 

The story of the Crucifixion aroused great ire in 
Pat's breast. Turning to his unfortunate little Jewish 
neighbour, he exclaimed “ Thet's your lot, Ikey," 
driving the point home with his exceedingly sharp elbow 
pressed against the other's ribs. 

On one occasion, the athletic tackle of the school 
having become very dilapidated, the Headmaster asked 
the boys to collect all the waste paper they could lay 
their hands on, so that from the sale of the paper the 
necessary funds could be raised to buy the tackle required. 
The morning after the announcement, Pat appeared 
in triumph with an armful of that morning's papers all 
clean and hot from the press. '' Teacher's " inquiries 
as to how this haul had been come by were met by Pat's 
brief and frank statement that he had '' 'ooked 'em off 
a stall." '' Teacher " talked to him long and earnestly 
of ‘‘ meum ” and “ tuum ” and honesty and dishonesty, 

but without avail. ‘‘ But I shouldn't never ‘ave 
anyfink if I didn't pinch it" was an argument which 
'** Teacher " realised that society alone could answer. 
She herself could only deal with the immediate problem, 
and it was an irate and quite uncomprehending Pat 
who guided '' Teacher " back to the stall whence the 
papers had come. 

* Teacher’s”’ period at the school coincided with the 
worst air-raid period. Pat’s attitude towards air-raids 
was a compound of amused interest and a tinge of 
indifference amounting almost to callousness. It is 


af 


significant of the dulness of the lives of these children 
of the slums that these terrible events should arouse 
no emotions beyond almost pleasurable excitement. 
The morning after one raid, ' Teacher” found one 
small boy suddenly elevated to the position of a hero. 
His father had been killed in a raid the previous night. 
Pat confided to '" Teacher ” in a tone of regret “ My 
dad's 'ome on leave and 'e stood under a bridge nearly 
all night an' a bomb fell quite near, but " (with a sigh 
for the glory that might have been his)“ 'e comed 'ome 
again orlright." The line between comedy and tragedy 
is never so faint as in the minds of children. 

An airraid warning during school-hours and the 
consequent stoppage of lessons and the descent into the 
basenrent thrilled Pat with a sense of adventure. The 
raid, however, did not develop, and the school soon 
returned to the normal state, not a little to the chagrin 
of Pat who regretfully confided to '' Teacher," '' It's 
this ‘ere garage that stops 'em coming." 

One Monday morning Pat appeared at school in an 
abnormally filthy condition. His explanation was not 
very clear to“ Teacher." | 

“ The ould gels not come 'ome yet," said Pat. 
“ Teacher" pressed for further information. The 
previous Saturday had been St. Patrick's Day, and “the 
‘ould gel "—which turned out to be Pat's euphemism 
for his mother—had been celebrating the occasion in 
her best manner, with the result that “ Bobby ketched 
'er " and she had spent the week-end in the lock-up. 

“ But what did you do for food ? " asked ‘‘ Teacher." 

“ Oh," said Pat, quite casually, “ I took Ikey 'ome 
wiv me and 'e pinched a tin o' salmon and I pinched a 
loaf, so we managed." ' 

“ But," said “ Teacher," “ I don't see why you could 


. not have had a wash." 


“QO, well, y'see," said Pat, “ the lidy wot lives down- 
stairs ‘as the tap, and if she turns narsty—well, we 
carn't wash, thet's all.” 

Poor little wasted Pat! Here we must leave him, 
with all his potentialities for good and evil. Society, 
alas! has loaded the dice against the teacher. It 
cannot always be so. The thousands upon thousands 


of Pats will some day come into that Kingdom of 


Heaven which is theirs. 


Indian Illiteracy. 


In a pamphlet entitled ‘‘ Our Duty to India and Indian 
Illiterates," published by the Christian Literature Society 
for India, the Rev. J. Knowles points out that out of the 
315 millions of India at the census of rgir nearly 295 
millions were illiterate. Of the men there were go per cent. 
and of the women 99 per cent. Even of those children who 
attend elementary schools, it is stated, between 83 and 87 
per cent., according to the district selected, leave school 
without being able to read. One reason for this state of 
things is to be found in the fact that there are in India 147 
distinct languages, with over 500 dialects. These are 
written in some 50 different scripts, each requiring from 
500 to 1,000 types. The same language is often printed 
in three different scripts and the same script will be used 
for several different languages. Under these conditions the 
mere learning of an alphabet is a matter of some difficulty, 
and it is suggested that there should be prepared a simple 
script based on scientific principles and adopted by the 
Government as the authorised script for all languages. 
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THE PLAY WAY IN LANCASHIRE. 
By B. A. WILMOTT. 


V.—CHARACTER STUDY IN PROSE. 


OuR earlier essay on Prose dealt mainly with our first 
few trial lessons, together with the general outline of 
the first term's work and the beginning of the second 
term's, and while it included dialogue, soliloquy, pure 
narrative, humour and description, character-study was 
only hinted at. 


Character-study, England's great contribution to the 
world's prose literature, began with us orally. For when 
in one historical scene (The White Ship) a sailor yelled 
“ All aboard " for the express benefit of a Prince and 
a Princess, and in another (Joan of Arc) a Bishop said 
“ Pleased to meet you " when a shepherdess was ushered 
into his room, 1t was easv to bring home such incon- 
gruities of speech and action to the children. Further, 
we organised impromptu soliloquies, such as The Road- 
mender, The Nurse, Jack of All Trades, Tommy Lost ; 
and these grew into impromptu dialogues such as Nurse 
and the Patient, of Jack of All Trades and a customer. 
Anyone in the class might at the end of any sentence 
criticise anything as being wrong. It occurs to me now 
it would have been a good thing to commit the final result 
to writing. For playing a character is the first step 
towards writing a character, and later I shall show how 
we combined the two. 


Meanwhile to start written character-study, I read 
them the workhouse scene from Oliver Twist. At 
“ That boy will be hung," I stopped. 


“ What sort of a person would the man be who said 
that ? ” 


" Roundish : wearing a long black coat, and a white 
waistcoat," which last is Dickens’ very description ! 


“Isnt that exactly what he would do and say ? ” 
was easilv brought home to them, and turning from 
passive to active work (and from genre to morale), we 
composed together in class the character-sketch of an 
Angry Man. At home everyone wrote out a sketch of 
an angry man ''as though it were part of a story," 
and the producer of the best attempt was allowed to 
collate these into a single sketch :—-‘ One day I met an 
acquaintance and although I did not like him he made 
me stop and speak to him. He told me he never got 
into debt ," for this particular angry man was a 
bankrupt. Next move Dickens (Oliver arrives at 
Fagin's), and another subject, “ The People Next Door ” 
(or Round the Corner or Over the Way). Here is the 
description of a house ‘‘ where we feel afraid to sit on 
such fine chairs. If anyone were to upset a tea-cup on 
to the carpet, I rcally believe Mrs. Robertson Jones 
would have a fit. But we liked to go in there of an 
evening, when Mr. R. J. had come home from town.” 
Another house we can picture “ just full of gimcrack 
ornaments. You can hardly see the wallpaper for 
pictures." A third-family is “ always playing waltzes 
on a horrid old piano." Vivid and typical touches. 

The next stage is the interview. The child finds an 
excuse to talk to the engine driver, or the blacksmith, or 
the fisherman, and records the conversation. One girl, 
pretending to live in a village, went to sce the postmaster, 
who had bcen for a ride in an aeroplane ; another was 
the man who went to take the rent, and he takes us 
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into a back room where “the children are sitting, 
loling, tumbling, sprawling, jumping, in fact doing 
everything almost at once. The floor has been swept, 
although paper litters the floor; flowers on the table, 
the piano polished and music near at hand, even the 
atmosphere smelt comely and of welcome "—a Lanca- 
shire interior. We go to see Mrs. Pringle, of Rose 
Cottage, “ to tell her all the village gossip, for she lives 
all alone and can't get out—' Well, I'm troubled with 
rheumatism nowadays ! ' " One girl wellnigh perfected 
the interview as a literary vehicle, giving in three perfect 
vignettes on end, all different in subject though similar 
in form. Is not this charming ? :— 


A LITTLE CHAT WITH THE ROADSWEEPER. 


One late winter's morning, as I was walking on the 
main road, knee-deep in snow, I saw an old man with a 
heavy-looking broom in his feeble hand, and a little 
hand-cart by his side. He looked very tired and was 
leaning on his broom. . Although he was very tired he 
seemed hearty and was singing to himself. 

“You're early missy,” said he. 
to?” 

“Im going shopping,” said I. 
doing ? ” 


'" Where are ye off 
“ But what are vou 


“ Well, Pm sweepin’ th’ snow out o’ th’ car lines an’ 
off th’ roadway. Now I wonder if you'd like to change 
places with me." * 


“ No, no, thank you,” I laughed, “it’s too cold for me. 
But I expect it is a jolly and healthy life in the summer 
time." 


“ Ay, that it is," said he, “ I'd rather be here in the 
summer time than in a stuffy mill." 


“So would I,” I said. But you're getting no work 
done, and I'm going to have all the shops full long 
before I get there. So I shall have to leave you. 
Good-morning." 


“ Good-mornin', missy,” said he. 


For material I had next to nothing by moe at the time. 
But Dickens and Shakespeare are inexhaustible, and 
the “ Characters " of Overburv, parts of the Compleat 


. Angler, passages from Crabbe (if you warn the class it 


is not casy to write a storv in rhymed couplets) Jane 
Eyre, The Idylls of the King, Pilgrim's Progress, and 
Molitre (translated) provide rich enough fare; though 
indeed there is scarcely need for such support once 
character-study has been begun. 


Next we join incident and character. ‘‘ How Mr. 
Stubbs (already known as the henpecked village grocer) 
went to a temperance meeting," ' Memoirs of Miss 
Frenshaw, Governess," “ A self-spoilt holiday,” '' Tales 
of All Sorts,” innumerable subjects will be suggested 
bv the children themselves; you need not trouble. 
Historic events, such as Bosworth Field or Joan of Arc, 
are less successful, as the child cannot but introduce a 
hundred anomalies, which pass when acted, but raise a 
laugh when written. The dignity of verse is wasted 
there. 


This brings me to my final experiment in character- 
study, the union of oral and written work into plav- 
writing. It is well known that Shakespeare used boy- 
actors for the women in his plays. How happy then a 
combination when a boy can both write and act his own 
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part at the same time. He will understand how the 
acted part needs to be written, and how the written 
part needs to be acted. Thus in preparing for a play, 
it is wise to let a day or two go by between the allotting 
of parts and the beginning of composition, so that each 
plaver gets fully acquainted with the circumstantial, 
mental and moral character of his rôle. (Explain and 
insist on each of these.) If they have done their oral 
and written character study properly, there is no difficulty 
with this. For example, the boy who played Cupid 
in the Golden Apple, having been the Court Jester in 
the White Ship and again in Joan of Arc, was therefore 
dramatist enough to create the new róle of Cupid as 
a sprite, as I described last month. 


Here are one or two extracts :— 


“ The village barber is a grumpy man. He has never 
done grumbling at his bov assistant. He is also very 
fond of drink, he is always going to ‘‘ The Golden Lion" 
across the road from his shop. If his assistant arrives 
a few minutes late he knocks sixpence off his wages. 
There is nearlv always a notice in his window for a new 
assistant. One day, etc." 


"... “Come, babs,’ said mother, ‘show these nice 
ladies your new tootn.’ At this baby opened his mouth 
so wide that some of the older ladies were quite shocked. 
Aunt Martha thrust her long bony finger in the cavern 
of baby's mouth, but pulled it out very quick when 
baby threatened to shut his mouth. There were no 
more volunteers to put their fingers in baby's mouth, 
and so baby was at last left unmolested. What a day 
it was to be sure, and what trials baby had to go through, 
when mother insisted on him going to bed. . . After 
a series of handshakes those tyrants departed, and we 
were left at last in peace." 


Here description is added :— 


“ The day had been bitterly cold. A chilling north 
wind had been blowing all day. The wind swept round 
the street corners, blowing people’s hats off and starving 
the poor little street waifs. As night came on the 
black night air went colder and colder. The lamps 
seemed to flutter in and out as the chilly blasts swept 
up the narrow streets. . . . How the streets were 
illuminated when a motor-car with its lamps like two 
big shiny eyes came rumbling through them! The 
waifs then thought what it would be like to be in an 
eiderdown bed with a fire in the bedroom grate. They 
crept to their dingy dwelling-place and dreamt of the 
day’s happenings. Sadness was in their hearts. 

The sea danced and sprayed the fishing smacks as they 
sailed from their perilous journey into the harbour. 
The sea splashed up the sandy beach, spoiling the large 
sea-castles the waifs had plaved round to get warm. 

The cold wind kept on blowing all night, and it raned 
and hailed all the night, and the hailstones hit against 
the broken windows of the dingy dwelling-houses of 
the narrow dirty courts.” 


Now some may doubt the wisdom or use of teaching 
children to study the character of their fellow-creatures. 
But surely if we all tried to educate ourselves to under- 
stand each other and make allowances for everybody, 
the world would be a far more sensible place to live ia. 
Moreover, it keeps children awake to the life around 
them, and makes them broader-minded, and tends to 
remove the bitterness of class-hatred which is so evident 


. for many years past. 


to those who know industrial England. Then there is 
the never-ceasing delight which is the meed of literary 
taste, best acquired by active participation in literature ; 
lastly the negative value of early inculcating literary 
disgust at such things as perishable novelettes and 
journalese, which will destroy one of the great under- 
miners of education. 


Perhaps the most important part of this branch of 
the Plav Way is that it can be started with boys of 
the awkward age of 13-15, and their interest in this is a 
stepping-stone to the other branches of Littleman's 
pursuits. As I was only deputising when I gave a 
couple of lessons in this last experiment, I can only 
say that it showed as much promise as any other of the 
experiments. It is a healthy exercise for growing 
youths to study manly and unmanly character. 


Some day I hope to experiment with boys and girls 
of this age, when they can have a clearer sense of prosody, 
in the writing of blank verse, first in plays, and then in 
idylls and epics ; for save for Balder Dead, all the great 
tales of our Norse forefathers are still unwritten in 
English epic. 


But people say: “ Where shall we find the teacher 
for the Play Way?” The answer is, any unsophisti- 
cated person with a love of literature can without 
pedagogical training bring out the similar love of 
literature in children. The real question is: '' Where 
shall we find the Headmasters ? ” For I am sensible 
that, had I not been given a free hand, I could have 
accomplished nothing. Naturally Headmasters are 
charv of innovation. But is not the Perse School 
primarily famous because Dr. Rouse never says “ No 
thank you" to any pathfinder ? The system of cram 
exams may have some hand in this ; but such material- 
ism we leave alone; our aim is education. 


The Primary School Teachers and Parliament. 


It is well known that from the first one of the objects 
of the N.U.T. has been to secure the return of teachers 
as members of Parliament. That object has been attained 
Among members of the Union who 
have sat at Westminster, Sir James Yoxall, Dr. Macnamara, 
Major Gray, and Mr Goldstone are the chief. The decision 
of Sir James to retire from Parliament and the defcat of 
Mr. Goldstone at the last election—Dr. Macnamara no 
longer counts as a teachers’ representative— would have 
left the Union without an official member in the House 
had not Major Gray been fortunate enough to be returned 
for Accrington. I understand arrangements bave been 
made to approve the candidature of other official Union 
candidates, and that among those approvel are Mr. 
Goldstone, prospective I abour candidate tor the Uxbridge 
division of Middlesex ; Mr. W. B. Steer, already a pro- 
spective Labour candidate ; Mr. C. W. Crook, prospective 
Conservative candidate for East Ham (North) ; and Mr. 
A. A. Thomas, now adopted as a prospective Liberal candi- 
date. In addition to the above, the Executive have approved 
the following ladies and gentlemen as suitable candidates 
for Parliament :—Conservatives: Mr. G. Powell, Mr. E. 
Sainsbury, and Miss E. Conway; Liberals: Mr. W. D. 
Bentliff, Mr. A. Flavell, Mr. T. Underdown, and Mr. H. 
Coward: Labour: Mr. G. D.: Bell, Miss Wood, and Mr. 
Barraclough. Of course there is no intention these should 
all stand for actual election—they are simply placed on a 
panel of approved candidates, from which future candidates 
for election may be chosen if and when desired. 
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SCHOOLBOY SILHOUETTES. 
By N. Forp. 


I sometimes think as I glance at the circle of boyish 
faces which assembles every evening around my some- 
what ink-splashed tablecloth, to wrestle with the 
inevitabilities of home-work, that if the schoolmaster 
could but shed his professional skin now and then, and 
view his collection of turbulent young barbarians with 
the unharassed eye of the merely lay observer, he would 
find strewn on those steep roads along which he leads 
or drives his little flock to the far-off heights of know- 
ledge, many a shining moment of humour and delight. 


Even in this little lamplit circle of half a dozen, anyone 
who follows that fascinating hobby, character study, 
can peg out a claim sparkling with nuggets to be had for 
the picking—what a gold mine a whole class must be! 


The home-work club revolves in more or less order 
and harmony around the scintillating Bobs, who as a 
mighty man at Fourth Form Latin prose, and with a 
certain easy knack at maths withal, attracts like a 
powerful magnet those unfortunate fellow-students to 
whom the aforesaid subjects present a glacier-like 
mountain wall to be climbed with an ice-axe. 


I must own to a weakness for Jackson—the country 
sportsman in embryo with his breezy manners and the 
vast inside pockets of his off-school coat. His keen 
irregular face sops up Bobs' staccato hints mechanically, 
but lights up with the orator's fire when someone 
casually enquires whether rabbits can be killed by a 
catapult. 


Then there is Herbertson. 
Herbertson's, classically dark, with an expression 
enigmatic as Mona Lisa's smile. At fourteen he looks 
intellectually tired as though all the wisdom of this 
wise old world had filtered through his brain. '' A cool 
cuss " the circle votes him, owing to his easy habit of 
appropriating the nearest pen, and the nonchalance of his 
drawl. Herbertson will be dangcrous—I catch myself 
studying his looks for the fashionably imperfect hero 
of my next short story. 
very good I owe myself quids and quids. 


Again comes Robert Browning Barker, whose exterior 
of rosy fat gives no indication of his ever rising to those 
pinnacles of greatness which must have been expected 
of him in his long-clothes infancy. 


A handsome face is 


When in doubt as to the exact classification of a 
wayward verb, Robert Browning chucks a coin and 
leaves it to fate. 


An intense moment this. 


As an antidote to brain fag pears are handed round 
at this season of the year; not the sweet, tempting ones 
of William fame, but the stewing variety, which present 
to their indomitable young jaws a surface stern and 
unyielding as a cannon ball. On enquiry, I find that 
'" stewers "' go very cheap after being in stock some time. 

This delectable fruit is bolted with the peel on in 


ferocious silence, then with a regretful sigh the circle 
turns to French. 


I shall miss them, I know, when they grow up, even 
with an unsplashed tablecloth. | 


If Herbertson grows up very,' 


CHRONICLE OF EDUCATION. 


30, 31 Oct.—Conference at the Albert Hall, Manchester, 
in connection with the Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Education in Industry and Com- 
merce. Addresses were delivered by Mr. Harold 
Rostron, B.Sc., on '' The Curricula of Day Con- 
tinuation Schools ; " Mr. R. W. Ferguson, B.Sc., 
on ''* The Organisation of aWorks DayContinuation 
School Scheme by co-operation with the Local 
Education Authority '" ; Professor Bompas Smith, 


ce 


on “ Teachers and Teaching in Day Continuation 
Schools.” 


5 Nov.—Opening lecture on '' Twelve Good Musicians: 
A Century of English Music, from John Bull to 
Henry Purcell," by Sir Frederic Bridge, C.V.O., 
Mus.Doc., M.A., at the University of London, 
South Kensington, at 5 p.m. Admission free by 
ticket. 


5 Nov.—Home Arts and Industries Association: Exhi- 
bition of Work, Drapers' Hall, Throgmorton St., 
IE. 


6 Nov.—Lecture by Dr. Montessori at the Kingsway Hall, 
London. 


10 Nov.—Lecture by Dr. Montessori, at St. Bride's Institute, 
London. 


II Nov.—Special short services in schools and colleges: 
the anniversary of Armistice Day. 


20 Nov.—Meeting of the Child Studv Society : address by 
Dr. David Forsyth, M.D., D.Sc., on “ The Pre- 
School Child," at 6 p.m., in the Royal Sanitary 
Institute. 


26 Nov.—Meeting of the Teachers' Guild, at 9, Brunswick 
Square, at 5-30 p.m.; lecture by Dr. F. H. 
Hayward on “ Autonomy and Montessorianism in 
the Teaching Profession.” 


Pensions and Parliament. 


On Monday, Nov. ro, Sir Philip Magnus asked the 
President of the Board of Education whether service in a 
privately conducted school, with regard to which the 
Board are satisfied either by a certificate from an inspector 
of the Board or of a local education authority or university 
that it is making satisfactory provision for the education 
of the scholars, will be accepted as qualifying service in 
accordance with the provisions of the School Teachers' 
Superannuation Act, 1918 ? 


Mr. Fisher: The answer to the hon. Baronet's question 
is in the affirmative so far as service after April I, 1919, is 
concerned. Service prior to that date stands on a different 
footing. The conditions of recognition of such service as 
qualifying service are more complicated, and I will send the 
hon. Baronet a copy of the Treasury's Declaration on the 
matter. 


Sir P. Magnus asked the President of the Board of Educa- 
tion whether service in any university in receipt of grants, 
or otherwise, or in any university college will be accepted 
as qualifying service, under the Act, in respect of a professor 
or other teacher, demonstrator, or lecturer employed by the 
university or university college ? 

Mr. Fisher: The answer is in the affirmative provided 
the service is full-time service. 
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PRIMARY SCHOOL NOTES. 


By Our Own CORRESPONDENT 


The Work of the Burnham Committee. 


By the time this note appears in print the work of the 
Burnham Committee ''in the first instance," i.e., in the 
formulation of a Provisional National Minimum scale of 


salaries, will have been completed and made known. 


Teachers throughout the length and breadth of the country 
will be debating its provisions with all the keenness of direct 
personal interest, and in preparation for the great decision 
of 3oth December, when the work of the committce will 
have to be accepted or rejected by the full special confer- 
ence of the Union summoned to meet in London on that day. 
It will be remembered that the committee has been at work 
on this business since September. Twenty-two members 
of the teachers' executive and twenty-two members and 
officials representative of local education authorities have 
spared neither time, energy, nor goodwill in arriving at 
an agreed scale. It goes without saying there has been give 
and take. The twenty-two teachers may not have got 
as good a scale as they tried for, but, on the other hand, 
the twenty-two local authority representatives have doubt- 
less had to concede more than they intended. Equal pay 
may not have been secured bv the teachers' side, but on 
the other hand it is practically certain a nearer approach 
to it has been reached than the authorities anticipated. 
The '' carry over,” if it does not reach the teachers’ ideal, 
doubtless goes further than the autborities bargained 
for. All these points, however, can be decided by our 
readers for themselves if the scale become public property 
sufficiently early to be published in this journal. Now a 
word about the attitude of the conference on 3oth December. 
I have only one doubt as to its attitude, and that arises 
from the probability that representatives from the rural 
areas may fail to attend in their full strength. The cost 
of journeying to London and remaining even for two days 
will be a serious drain on their slender resources. They 
may not, therefore, find it possible to attend. This may be 
disastrous, for THESE ARE THE VERY PEOPLE FOR WHOSE 
IMMEDIATE BENEFIT THE SCALE IS CONSTRUCTED. Teachers 
from the large towns and urban districts are better paid 
than their rural colleagues, and will undoubtedly be present 
in full strength. The benefit to these may not be so striking 
as expected, and herein lies the danger. I am an optimist, 
though. I anticipate from what I know of the teachers’ 
side of the committee that any minimum scale on which 
they have agreed will confer so great a benefit on so large 
a number that the conference will set its seal to their work. 
If this should not be so, the twenty-two will be placed in 
an awkward position. They will no longer retain the 
confidence of those for whom they have been working, 
and I suppose they and the whole executive—if the execu- 
tive have approved the scale—will have to consider their 
positions as members of the executive. In any case, 
1919 will be a memorable year for primary school teachers, 
May it be à year inaugurating a period of peace and pro- 
gress and a fitting precursor of 1920—-the jubilee year of 
the N.U.T. 


The N.U.T. and the L.T.A. 


I hear that the projected joint membership scheme 
arranged between the National Union of Teachers and the 
London Teachers' Association is not to mature. Under 
all the circumstances this is all to the good. Joint member- 
ship, under the best possible conditions, is difficult to 
arrange. The details of working such a scheme bristle 
with danger points. There are vested interests to safe- 
guard, professional obstacles to overcome, and official 
arrangements to be made, each of which, on coming to 


grips with actual business, prove, like wire entanglements, 
almost impossible to negotiate. I understand the London 
teachers have grave objections to the policy of the Union 
in admitting uncertificated teachers to membership, and 
this has shown itself in the refusal of the L.T.A. to admit 
them. Also, London teachers are very keen on a '' London 
rate of pay," whereas the Union has declared for a uniform 
national scale of salaries. These difficulties, however, 
were not impossible of being surmounted, but a more 
serious obstacle has suddenly come into prominence. 
I understand legal opinion has been taken in respect of 
this, and as a result the scheme has been abandoned for 
the present. The present moment is very inopportune 
for forcing an unpopular scheme. Teachers cannot fail to 
recognise the activities of such hostile organisations as the 
London unit of the National Federation of Women Teachers 
and the London Schoolmasters' Association. Each of these 
is engaged in active propaganda work against one or both 
ot the two large associations, and it may well be that to 
force a scheme of joint membership would be the means 
of strengthening these hostile bodies. 


Primary School Teachers and Registration. 


It is, at the present juncture, very heartening to note 
the forward policy of the Teachers Registration Council, 
as indicated by its endeavour to increase the number. of 
registered teachers. Registration was never more desirable 
for primary school teachers than now. An army of new 
teachers is urgently needed, and this need will bring forth 
proposals to open up new avenues of approach to the pro- 
fession. There is only one body charged with the duty 
of keeping watch and ward on the means of entrance, 
and that body is the Teachers Registration Council. 
Holders of the Board of Education’s certificate are pecuharly 
interested. The standard of examination for this certificate 
may be raised or lowered at the pleasure of the Board ; 
also, it is open to the Board to recognise whom it will 
as a certificated teacher. I do not suggest there is any 
intention on the part of the Board to alter its present 
policy, but I do suggest that in face of the existing dearth 
of teachers a powerful professional Council is an absolute 
necessity. Now the power and influence of the Council 
are in direct proportion to the number of registered teachers 
for whom it acts, and therefore those who wish to safeguard 
their status as teachers must undoubtedly register at once. 


Education of the Normal Child. 


The London County Council Education Committee is 
considering the lines on which the education of the normal 
child of eleven years of age and upwards shall be conducted 
in future in order to satisfy the provisions of the 1918 Act. 
It is interesting to note what is meant by the normal child. 


The report which is before the committee defines—by 


inference—the normal child to be the child who has not 
succeeded in gaining admission either to a secondarv or 
central school under the Council's scheme for the education 
of the brighter children. It is assumed that 20 per cent. 
of each age group may be classed as super-normal and the 
remaining 80 per cent. as normal. Ifgather from the report 
the central idea is to secure more PRACTICAL instruction 
for the 80 per cent. It is assumed that at present the 
education of these children is ‘‘ too bookish,’’ and in order 
to remedy this I notice the report mentions such practical 
work as tailoring, bookbinding, dressmaking, millinery, etc. 
I also notice the report sets up a standard of attainment in 
“ bookish " subjects to be reached by boys and girls of 
14 years of age. To those who teach these children the 
proposals are full of interest. I hear the London teachers 
are already debating them, and are intending to make their 
observations and recommendations known in the proper 
quarter. 
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SCOTTISH NOTES. 


Problems of Organisation. 


A leading article in a prominent Scottish daily has given 
rise to much discussion amongst educationists on the 
question of the reorganisation of schools in consequence 
of the demands of the Education Act of 1918. The raising 
of the leaving age to 15 means that considerable modifica- 
tions of existing forms of study must be effected, and the 
fact that continuation classes are to be compulsory, and 
must be held between 8 a.m. and 7 p.m. must enter into the 
calculations of the Education Authorities in the formation 
of plans for the future. The writer of the article mentioned 
suggests that junior schools for children from 5 to ro years of 
age, with intermediate schools for those from ro to 15, should 
be provided, and points out that ten years in one school 
in the same surroundings will lead to lack of inspiration, 
while there would be too great a disparity between the 
older and the younger pupils. A more ambitious feeling 
and incentive to effort would result from the transference. 
Intermediate and secondary work could be begun earlier, 
and the carrying out of this scheme would tend to more 
complete courses of work being undertaken. In the junior 
school, too, the hours of attendance might be restricted to, 
say, four, and the teachers (presumably ladies) thus set 
free would be enabled to undertake continuation class work. 
An economy in school buildings is also probable. ‘The 
scheme is attractive, and deserving of further consideration, 
but such expressions of opinion as have already been given 
are not greatly in favour of the proposal. We hope to 
return to the subject later. 


Educational Finance. 


In last month's notes reference was made to the discon- 
tent expressed in many localities over the increased rates 
for educational purposes. At a mecting of the Lanarkshire 
Education Authority on November 60, letters of protest 
from eleven Parish Councils were read, and the Chairman 
of the Authority (Mr. H. S. Keith, Hamilton) made an 
interesting and explanatory statement on the subject. 
He pointed out that since the year before the war the 
average salary of teachers had been doubled; the cost of 
transferred schools had come on the rates ; free books were 
provided ; all material and repairs had increased two or 
three-fold. The cost of education was now placed on a 
county instead of a parish basis—and this was due to the 
operation of the law, not the action of the Education 
Authority. Parliament, despite representations to the 
contrary, had adhered to the old rating svstem, whereby 
in each parish there were deductions peculiar to itself. 
Houses and shops had deductions varving from 5 to 35 
per cent. ; railway deductions varied from 20 to 80 per 
cent., and so on; agricultural land was rated upon three- 
eighths of its valuation in respect of occupancv. The 
effect was that, in the main, the chief burden fell upon 
occupants and owners of houses and shops. The whole 
rating system required a drastic overhaul, so that the main 
grievance of some parishes that the allocation of educa- 
tional costs were out of proportion to the expenditure for 
education within the parish itself would be removed. 
At present the total cost of education in the county was 
distributed over the parishes in proportion to their assumed 
rateable ability to pay. 


Library Facilities under Education Act. 


Under Section 5 of the Education (Scotland) Act, 1918, 
power is given County Education Authorities, as an 
ancillary means of promoting education, to provide library 
facilities for children and young persons attending schools 
or continuation classes, and for the adult population. 
The Council of the Scottish Library Association have 
communicated with the County Education Authorities of 
Scotland urging that these powers should be exercised to 


develop a public library service in rural areas, and in order 
that existing public libraries in county areas may, where 
necessary, receive financial assistance from the County 
education funds for the extension of their activities. 
These at present are seriously restricted by the statutory 
limitation of the public library rate to rd. in the £. 


Workers! Educational Association. 


This organisation is making considerable headway in 
Scotland. In Hawick, a town of some 16,000 inhabitants, 
the Branch has a membership of 358, and is supposed to be 
the largest in Scotland. The Roxburghshire Education 
Authority has given a grant of £60 towards paving lecturers’ 
fees, and several members spoke highly of the movement. 
It is gratifying that in a manufacturing town like Hawick 
the workers should be so willing to attend lectures and 
classes, and a greater expansion of this movement in the 
near future is looked for. 


Personal.—Appointments. 


For the Rectorship of the Royal High School of Edinburgh, 
rendered vacant by the appointment of Dr. Strong to the 
Professorship of Education in Leeds, Mr. W. King Gillies, 
Rector of Hutcheson's Boys’ Grammar School, Glasgow, 
was chosen. Mr. Gillies is a native of Ayrshire, an M.A. 
(Hons.) of Glasgow, and B.A. (Hons.) of Oxford. He has 
held various appointments in Scotland and has always 
taken an active part in the work of the Educational Institute 
of Scotland, and is convener of the Law and Tenure Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. Bertram M. Laing, Aberdeen University, has bcen 
appointed lecturer in philosophy at Sheffield. Mr. Laing 
was awarded the M.C. and has done good work in connection 
with the Army Education Scheme 


University News. 


Mr. Bonar Law, M.P., succeeds President Poincaré as 
Lord Rector of Glasgow University. In the recent election 
Mr. Bonar Law received 1,073 votes, Professor Gilbert 
Murray 726, and Mr. Bertrand Russell 80. In r914 
President Poincaré was elected unanimously, and at the 
Jast contested election, in 1911, Mr. Birrell defeated Lord 
Beresford. 

The election of Lord Rector for St. Andrews University, 
which took place on November 1, resulted in favour of 
Sir J. M. Barrie, who polled 283 votes, his opponent, the 
Marquis of Bute, receiving 139. 


The Scottish Geographical Magazine. 


The October number of the Magazine of the Roval 
Scottish Geographical Society is worth the attention of 
teachers of geography—and especially of those who are 
acquainted with Edinburgh. It is an Edinburgh number 
pure and simple, and its contents are designed to illustrate 
the origin and growth of the city and to furnish the historv 
of its cartography. Its contents include a chronological 
map, showing by means of colours the expansion of the citv 
from the earliest times to the present ; excellent plans and 
maps of the citv—19 altogether—dating from 1544 to 1852; 
and articles by Professor Geddes and Captain Mears. The 
reproductions of old maps are specially interesting and 
valuable. Prof. Geddes, an expert in town planning, traces 
the growth of Edinburgh, showing that it did not become 
a place of importance until the 12th century, that vicissi- 
tudes of history encouraged its growth or contraction, that 
apparent medley in the building of the town can be explained 
by a study of history, geography and geology. Incidentally 
we learn that the reason for the growth of Edinburgh as a 
medical school was the dirt, overcrowding, and deficient 
water supply of long ago. Capt. Mears carries the story 
back to the period when no documents are available, and 
shows how much can be deduced from the study of the 
remnants of past conditions which still persist through all 
the centuries of change. A most interesting number. 
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EDUCATION ABROAD. 


Bolshevik Education.—Another View. 


In the course of a letter to the ‘‘ Manchester Guardian ”’ 
Mr. Paul Dukes, who has recently returned from Moscow, 
says thatin his eulogy of Lunacharsky's system of Education: 
“ Professor Goode treats his subject from a very superficial 
standpoint. He was obviously shown Moscow schools 
conducted by people who are a rare exception to the 
general rule if they whole-heartedly supported every 
innovation of the present Commissary of Education. 
In order to introduce a Communist clement into the 
teaching profession the Government were driven to 
abolish any standard of education for teachérs, with the 
inevitable result that the standard of mentality, and 
unfortunately also of morality, of teachers, especially in 
the villages, has sadly sunk. In provincial districts 
the first qualification for a teacher is too often not 
an adequate education nor any moral qualification, but 
the possession of a ticket of membership of the Com- 
munist party. The Soviet of the Government of Petrograd 
has decided that no teachers of the former staff shall have 
any voice in the administration of schools in that province, 
which is to be concentrated entirely in the hands of Com- 
munists. Professor Goode passes in silence over the middle 
schools, which, in the effort of the authorities to abolish 
class distinctions, have been left to go to rack and ruin, 
and are now in a state of disorder out of which no education, 
enlightenment, or good of any sort can come. Professor 
Goode is apparently ignorant of the violent opposition of 
the teaching profession to the abolition of examinations 
and rewards for diligence, so that the laziest will leave 
school, after automatically passing through the stipulated 
number of classes, on the same footing as the most assiduous. 
Neither was Professor Goode informed of the frightful 
evils resulting from compulsory mixed schooling, against 
which parents cry out helplesslv in horror, which has 
brought education in some schools almost to a standstill. 


“The desirability or undesirability of the suppression ot 
religion in Russian schools may be open to discussion, but 
there is nothing now to replace it, for the teachers are not 
only discouraged but deliberately hampered in any attempt 
to exert moral influence over their pupils lest their admoni- 
tions should have a “ counter-revolutionary,’’ that is anti- 
Bolshevik, tendency. In all elementary and middle schools, 
or, as the Bolsheviks have reconstructed them, labour 
schools of the first and second degree, the moral of the 
children has been wrecked. Far from there being a guiding 
influence over them, the children are encouraged to lord 
it over the teachers, even in some cases to the point of 
determining how much and what the teachers shall eat. 
It is no discredit to Professor Goode that he did not discover 
these painful facts, which his hosts, naturally enough, 
would be studious not to reveal. It would have needed 
endless probings into the unseen and abundant personal 
and intimate conversation with parents before they would 
conquer their natural timidity and unburden the weight 
which lies so heavily on their hearts. 


“ Be it far from me to decry those positive aspects of the 
Bolshevik educational system which do indeed mark an 
advance. I have drawn attention to them elsewhere, and 
no one welcomes them more than I. But I unhesitatingly 
declare that all the progress achieved by Bolshevik adminis- 
tration in the sphere of education is more than outweighed 
and rendered nought by the evil wrought bv upstarts who 
in their hatred of religion and the accepted standards of 
morality go to the opposite extreme and would utterly 
abolish morality as a factor in children's education. l 
cannot but believe that this, like most evils of the Bolshevik 
regime, is but the inevitable result of subjugating the good 
of the community to political and party interests." 


NEWS ITEMS. 


In Memory of Rupert Brooke. 


A prize to the value of three guineas annually has been 
given anonymously to Rugby School, in memory of Rupert 
Brooke, for the best essay on a subject in connection with 
modern poetry or drama. 


Scholarships for Doctors. 


Mr. Francis Fletcher has left the ultimate residue of his 
fortune of /39,000 to the University of Birmingham, to 
provide scholarships for bovs and girls who desire to enter 
the medical profession. One of the conditions is that only 
the sons or daughters of bona fide working men and women 
shall be eligible to compete and the wage of the parents 
must not exceed 50s. a week. 


Grants to Cadets Opposed. 


The Labour representatives on the Hampshire County 
Education Committee opposed the payments of grants 
to county scholars belonging to the cadet corps; the 
arguments were that the allowances encouraged militarism, 
that bayonet exercises were brutal, and that the establish- 
ment of cadet corps was contrary to the League of Nations. 


Home-work, particularly Essays. 


“ The Middlesex County Times " voiced the complaints 
of some secondary school children and their parents. 
Many scholars are overworked, so it is said, and English 
subjects set to encourage thinking and searching among 
books often fail of their purpose because they are too 
abstruse and unsuitable. 


Special Congress of Irish Teachers. 


Teachers in Ireland are making strong efforts by special 
congress at Dublin and in other ways to secure increases 
in salary, and are demanding that the recommendations 
of the Killanin Committee shall be put into operation— 
in brief they require a better scale and the war bonus to be 
made permanent. 


Classes for Stammering Children. 


Employers are none too ready to take into their service 
young people who stammer, so the London County Council 
are making an attempt to cure the worst cases. Several 
central classes are being opened, specially trained teachers 
are employed, and twenty lessons will be given to the 
children, whose travelling expenses will be defrayed by the 
Council. 


Women Teachers Dissatisfied. 


A meeting of the National Federation of Women Teachers 
was held at the Central Hall, Westminstei, to protest 
against the constitution of the National Standing Joint 
Committee on Teachers’ Salaries. The women object to 
the over-representation of men and to the exclusion of 
women teachers' organisations, aud say that no settlement 
of the salary question will be effected until women are 
adequately represented on the committee. 


British Children in Germany. 


Manv officers and men ot the army of occupation have 
taken their wives and chi!dren into Germany ; the e@ucation 


of the boys and girls is presenting a minor problem, which 
may be solved by the Y.M.C.A. 


Shakespeare for Children. 


The Rev. Principal D. J. Thomas is chairman of a 
committee of teachers formed for the purpose of making 
the children of Wood Grcen better acquainted with some 
of Shakespeare's plays, and a performance of the ‘‘ Merchant 
of Venice" was recently held at the Wood Green Empire ; 
two thousand children were present to enjoy the enter- 
tainment provided by the Ben Greet Players. 
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SUBJECTS AND METHODS. 
A First Talk about Geometry. 


I entered the room where the children were assembled 
to whom I was about to give their first lesson in the subject 
of Geometry. Some of them I already knew, and I noted 
that most of the class looked bright and intelligent. The 
impression encouraged me, for I was naturally anxious to 
succeed in awakening interest on the part of my young 
audience. 

“ We are going to talk about a subject that is quite new 
to you," I said. ' It is called Geometry, and when I tell 
vou that it owes its name to two words one of which means 
the Earth, whilst the other means to measure, you will not 
be surprised to hear that a great deal of our attention will 
be given to size and mcasurement. We shall have to think 
about shapes, too. But, first of al], let us say a few words 
about this name. You all, I expect, learn Geography. 
Do you know what that name means? No! Well that 
name also comes from two words, one of which means the 
Earth, and the other to write. Who can guess which part 
of each word must mean the Earth? Who said Geo? 
You, Charlie? You are nearly right, for the Greek word 
Ge means the Earth. The rest of the word Geometry 
comes from a Greek verb meaning to measure, and the 
remainder of the word Geography from another Greck verb 
used for to write. "Very well then, as I said, we shall be 
learning about size and measurement and shape in connec- 
tion with all sorts of objects as well as the Earth itself. 
Let us begin bv asking ourselves whether either my ruler 
or this box of chalks, or this blotting-pad can go into that 
drawer." . 

Sharp and clear come the assertions that the ruler 
cannot go in and that the box of chalks cannot either; but 
the pad causes some doubt, though the opinion in general 
is that it can. 

“ Why do you say that the ruler will not be able to go 
into the drawer ? ”’ 

'" Because it is too long.” 

' Quite right, and what makes you sure that the box 
of chalks will not? ” 

“ It is much too high.” 

“ Right again. Leave the pad for a moment and tell 
me whether, if the ruler were only half the length and the 
box not higher than that pencil box, it would be possible 
to get each into our drawer.” 

“ Oh, it would be quite easy then.” s 

“ Now, Eric, what do you think about the pad ? ” 

“ Well, it is not too high, but I am not sure about the 
length and the width." | 

“ Ah! now we are getting on, for what you are really 
telling me is that before we can say whether the pad we 
wish to put into the drawer can go in, we shall have to 
find the correct answers to three «questions, namely, 
Can we be sure, firstly, that the pad is not longer ; secondly, 
that it is not broader, and thirdly, that it is not higher or 
deeper than the drawer itself? If it is neither longer, 
nor broader nor deeper, we can put it in, but if it is either 
one or more of these, we cannot. All the objects around 
us possess length and breadth and what we speak of 
sometimes as height, somctimes as depth, sometimes as 
thickness, and we call all these objects solids. Now I 
should like next for everyone to try to think not only of 
the best words but also of the smallest number of them into 
which we can put what the last sentence tells us. When 
we have found what seems to be the shortest and most 
suitable form, we will learn it by heart and call it the defini- 
tion of a solid. I want you to remember in talking about 
Geometry that it is important to say exactly what we mean 
and all that we mean and that we must also be careful not 
to waste any words in expressing ourselves.” 


After obtaining from each pupil some attempt at the 
definition required, I suggest my own wording, and with 
the approval of the class we decide to define a solid thus :— 
A solid is that which has length, breadth, and thickness. 
I remark that the longest way of the solid is as a rule 
called its length, the shortest its thickness, and that which 
is neither the longest nor the shortest its width. 

“Suppose we want to know how long and how broad 
and how high some solid is, how shall we find out ? " 

“ With a ruler." 

“ You are right, Frank, but in what way ? " 

“ By measuring." 

“ Yes, if you mean what I believe you do, that is that we 
can compare a regularly marked ruler whose length we 
know from the marks on it first with the length, sav, of 
the solid, then, perhaps, with the width and then with the 
thickness. Each of the three quantities we measure is 
called a dimension of the solid. Do not be frightened 
by that word dimension; it just means a measurement, 
for it comes from the Latin verb mentior, that is I measure. 
So every solid has three dimensions. Even a ball or a 
body of an irregular shape is a solid, too, and has that 
number, as I shall explain another day, but we began with 
a solid like a pad because it is simpler to understand first. 
If vou do not know your ' length table' very thoroughlv, 
look for it in your Arithmetics before our next talk and 
learn it very carefully, for we shall often need to use it, and 
I am sure you will agree with me that it would be a pity - 
and a mistake always to be wasting time bv being obliged 
to search for what ought to be in our minds ready for us. 
We shall soon have to leave off for to-day, but I do not 
want to leave you without finding out about that pad— 
which we seem to have been forgetting lately-—whether 
it will go into that drawer or not. 1 might ask one of you 
to come and try, but suppose that we wished to find out 
not only about the one on my desk, but about vours as 
well, which may not all be of the same size, do you not think 
it would be better for each of us to measure his own pad 
with his own ruler and for me to measure the drawer ? 
Then whenever anyone's three measurements were all 
smaller than mine of the drawer, we could be quite sure 
that if we tried, the drawer would take that pad. If on 
the contrary, yours for example, Eric, were not all smaller, 
then no amount of trying would make your pad go in. 
Now, before we meet again, think of wbat I have been 
saying, measure any books or cubes or boxes you like, 
and trv fitting one into another when possible, and tell 
me next time what you have done. You might think also 
of what I said about the ball, and ask me about that when 
we meet again." 

CONSTANCE I. Marks. 


Home Lessons. 


The question of home lessons is revived at the 
beginning of every school session, and recently the matter 
has been given prominence to through a discussion in 
a Scottish newspaper. Various types of parents have 
furnished their views, which are naturally as diverse as 
the writers themselves. A headmaster has joined in, and 
treated the matter more exhaustively, pointing out what 
should be done towards pupils of various ages. Very 
voung children should have no home work; for Older 
pupils no new work should usually be given out; whatever 
is to be undertaken at home should usually be in the nature 
of an application or illustration of what has been done in 
school. This is not asking too much, and does a little to 
encourage independent effort. But no hard and fast rules 
can be laid down; there may be conditions in the social 
environment of children that make any kind of hone work 
inadvisable. Teachers must know their pupils, and exercise 
intelligence and common sense in dealing with them. 
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Geography Teaching. 


By Carr. N. G. BRzrT-JAMzs, 
Mil Hill School. 


At the present moment evervone seems interested in 
education, even if their interest only takes the form of a 
rather reckless criticism of those who are endeavouring 
to educate the young. Every critic fecls competent to 
suggest the ideal curriculum, even if he has never had the 
slightest experience of trying to fit in conflicting subjects 
and adjust a time table to the demands of all specialists 
on a staff, the parents, the Governing Body, inspectors 
more or less sympathetic, and the great publicists who 
from time to time write to the daily press. 


It is pleasant, however, to find oneself for once in agree- 
ment with somebodv, and the recent letters and speeches 
of Sir Harry Johnston seem to give to the modern subject 
of Geography its fair share of commendation. 


As taught at the present time, Geography is one of the 
most fascinating and one of the most uscful of all subjects. 
The Geography teacher can say with John Wesley: “I 
take the whole world for my parish." And this, not only 
in the literal sense, but in the sense that all human know- 
ledge and achievement, all history and science, can, if 
desired, be included in this vast subject. Geography is a 
link between science and the more humanistic studies, 
and anyone who has not been taught Geographv on the 
modern approved methods would be literally amazed at 
the tremendous strides that Geography teaching has made 
during the last few years. 


There are nowadavs opportunities open to the vounger 
pupils of making models of the various geographica! forms, 
and others who are more advanced keep careful records of 
the rainfall and sunshine, the changes in the temperature 
and weather; and in some cases take observations of the 
height of the sun, and study some of the more elementary 
portions of astronomy. 


Besides this more scientific aspect of the subject, boys 
now get to appreciate the great regions of the world— 
the forests, the grass lands, the cold deserts of the Northern 
Continents, the fluctuations in the Medite rranean climates 
and-in the tropics. They begin to appreciate the difficulties 
of transport, the importance of canals both in the old and 
new world, the meaning of sea-power, the history of the 
great explorers, and the romance which travel alwavs 
implies. It is possible to get boys to understand the 
immense number of people who have had to be set to work 
in order to provide them with their breakfast, or with the 
simplest articles of apparel. They can understand, at least 
in part, the labour problems of Europe, and the even 
more complex difficulties of China and Japan. They realise 
that when the Japanese begin to undersell us in some of 
the markets of the world it may be, and almost certainly 
is, because their standard of life and their consideration 
for workpeople is so much lower than our own. The diffi- 
cult problems of tariff reform and free trade can be dis- 
cussed and envisaged, though it is not necessarv to come of 
necessity to any definite decision as to which policy is 
the best for the country. 


If Geography teaching improves in anything like the 
. same proportion in the next ten years to the advance 
which it has made in the past ten years, it will be impossible 
for members of Parliament and other public workers to 
have that complete ignorance of the elements of Geography 
which is too common an attribute of even some of the most 
eminent of them. The mere man-in-the-strect is almost 
entirely devoid of any appreciation of Geography, but his 
sons will be competent to give a verdict on many problems 
which the father could not appreciate. 


In the elementary schools the Geography teaching is 
improving very rapidly. Mr. Archer, of Aberystwyth 


University, has a most stimulating book on methods for 
interesting elementary school children in Geography ; and 
if his ideas are carried out at all generally the working man 
of the future will have quite an astounding knowledge of 
the many difficulties which will face him, and of some at 
least of the possible solutions. 


The war has taught us the value of Geographv. The 
Germans alwavs paid a tremendous amount of attention 
to it, and perhaps they tended to ignore the human element 
too much. 


It has been surprisingly interesting during the last four 
years to point out how history has been repeating itself 
almost in detail, partly because human nature in historic 
times has not vitally changed, and partly because Geo- 
graphy tends to remain the same. The advance of the 
Germans through Belgium, the successive waves that 
overwhelmed Northern France, the gradual driving back 
of the invaders from one river to another, all recall the 
adventures of Cæsar almost two thousand years ago. 


Antwerp in the hands of an enemy at the present time 
would still be a pistol at the heart of English trade, as it 
was under Napoleon. And it was quite amazing to meet 
a Battalion Commander by no means untravelled who 
thought that Antwerp was on the Elbe, and that the Elbe 
flowed into the Baltic Sea! Fortunately his sphere of 
operations had not been on the Western Front ! 


Not long years ago an old boy commented on his school 
davs by lamenting his ignorance of Geography, and said 
that he wished he had learnt the depth of water in the 
harbour of Para and the size of steamers which could go 
into port in Cyprus. It is, of course, impossible in one or 
two periods a week to give such detailed information as 
this, but if boys, and girls too, are taught the principles 
underlying geographical study they will not find it hard to 
acquire such specialised knowledge for themselves. 

English people owe a tremendous debt of gratitude to 
Mr. Mackinder, whose '' Regional Geography ”’ really laid 
the foundations for most of the modern Geography teaching. 
Most of those who now teach this important subject have 
either literally “ sat at his feet ” at Oxford, or owe a great 


deal of their interest to the books which he has published 


of the subject. Dr. Hugh Robert Mill is another who has 
made Geography his life work, and all schoolmasters are 
in a great debt to him. 


Geography has long ceased to be the old-fashioned list of 
bays and capes. Quite a large amount of reasoning is 
requirel nowadays, and the examination papers make it 
impossible to adopt a svstem of cramming. When a boy 
is asked to discuss the situation of important town; 
to explain how gaps in hills and mountains have influenced 
emigrations ; what are the causes which determine the 
climate; the various rainfall regions of the world; the 
geographical reasons for the decline of Athens; the change 
in commercial circles which the opening of the new canals 
will cause ; he is obviously being given a series of questions 
which demand thought, and distinct reasoning powers. 

On a recent occasion the various Forms which I teach 
were set papers dealing with all the continents except 
Europe. The syllabus which I had sent to the examiners 
comprised Europe alone, but as the examination papers 
were of a sensible modern tvpe and the boys had been 
taught on somewhat modern lines, they were able to render 
quite a good account of themselves, although they had not 
specifically prepared the continents on which they were 
examined. This would seem to be a proof of the lack of 
cramming which is so important a feature of the present 
methods. i 

If men of the type of Dr. Miller and Mr. Mackinder, and 
others who owe their enthusiasm to the teaching of these 
pioneers, could go round the country lecturing I believe 
they would find splendid material, and the political outlook 
would be far brighter. 
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BLUE BOOK SUMMARY. 


Universities Commission. 


The King has approved the appointment of à Royal 
Commission to consider the applications which have been 
made by the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge for 
financial assistance from the State, and for this purpose to 
inquire into the financial resources of tbe universities and 
ot the colleges and halls therein, into the administration 
and application of those resources, into the government 
of the universities, and into the relation of the colleges 
and halls to the universities and to each other, and to make 
recommendations. 


The Commissioners constitute one body, but they are 
authorised to sit for purposes of inquiry in three separate 
committees. 


Chairman of Commission: Mr. H. H. Asquith. 


Oxford Committee: Mr. H. H. Asquith (chairman) ; 
Lord Chalmers, late secretary to the Treasury ; Sir John A. 
Simon ; The Very Rev. T. B. Strong, Dean of Christ Church, 
Oxford: Sir H. A. Miers, Vice-Chancellor of Manchester 
Universitv ; Professor W. H. Bragg, F.R.S., Quain Pro- 
fessor of Physics in London University ; Professor W. G. S. 
Adams, Gladstone Professor of Political Theory and 
Institutions, Oxford; Miss Emily Penrose, Principal of 
Somerville College, Oxford; Mr. Albert Mansbridge. 


Cambridge Committee : Mr. G. W. Balfour (chairman) ; 
Mr. Arthur Henderson, M.P.; Sir W. Morley Fletcher, 
F.R.S., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge ; Sir Horace 
Darwin, F.R.S. ; Mr. G. M. Trevelyan ; Dr. H. F. Anderson, 
M.D., F.R.S., Master of Gonville and Caius, Cambridge ; 
Miss B. A. Clough, vice-principal of Newnham College, 
Cambridge; Dr. Montagu R. James, Provost of Eton 
College; Professor Arthur Schuster, l'ellow and Secretary 
of the Royal Society and Hon. Professor of Physics at 
Manchester University. 


Committee on Estates Management: Lord Ernie 
(chairman) ; The Hon. Edward Strutt ; Sir Howard Frank ; 


Sir J. H. Oakley, past president of the Surveyors’ Institu- 


tion; Mr. H. M. Cobb, Fellow and Member of the Council 
of the Surveyors' Institution. 


The secretary of the Commission is Mr. C. L. Stocks, an 
assistant secretary to the Treasurv. There are three 
assistant secretaries to the Commission, viz.: For the 
Oxford Committec, Mr. Marcus N. Tod, Fellow and Tutor 
of Oriel College, Oxford ; for the Cambridge Committee, 
Mr. Edward Bullough, Fellow of Gonville and Caius 
College, Cambridge ; and for the Estates Committee, Mr. 
C. B. Marshall, of the firm of Lewin, Gregorv, and Anderson. 


The offices of the Commission are at 2, Queen Anne's 
Gate Buildings, Queen Anne’s Gate, London, S.W. 1. 


Departmental Committee on Scholarships. 


The President of the Board of Education has appointed 
a Departmental Committee to inquire into the working of 
the existing arrangements 


(a) for the award by Local Education Authorities of 
scholarships tenable at Secondary Schools or 
institutions of higher education other than 
Universities or institutions for the Training of 
‘Teachers ; $ 


(b) for the provision of free places in Secondary 
Schools under the Regulations of the Board of 
Education ; 


and to make recommendations with a view to improving 
such arrangements and thereby rendering facilities for 
higher education more generally accessible and advantageous 


to all classes of the population, regard being had (inter 
alia) to the migration of pupils from one school or area to 
another. 


The members of the Committee are :—Lieut. Commander 
E. Hilton Young, D.S.O., M.P. (Chairman), Mr. E. K. 
Chambers, C.B., Mr. R. F. Cholmeley, O.B.E., Sir Mark 
Collet, Bart., Miss E. R. Conway, Miss Philippa Fawcett, 
Mr. F. W. Goldstone, Mr. H. J. Hallam, Mr. R. T. Jones, 
Mr. J. Murray, M.P., Major the Hon. W.G. A. Ormsby-Gore, 
M.P., Mr. C. J. Phillips, Mr. T. J. Rees, Mr. R. Richardson, 
M.P., Miss B. M. Sparks, with Mr. H. E. Mann as Secretary, 
to whom all communications should be addressed at the 
Office of the Board of Education, Victoria and Albert 
Museum, South Kensington, London, S.W.;. 


Boy Mechanics for the Royal Air Force. 


The Air Ministry has recently instituted a new scheme to 
secure the entrv of well-educated boys for a svstematic 
course of training as skilled craftsmen for service with the 
Royal Air Force. 


Under this scheme bovs will be entered between the ages 
Of 15 and 16 vears for a period of ten years' colour service, 
followed bv two years’ service in the reserve. During the 
first three vears they will undergo a course of educational 
and workshop training, at the end of which those who have 
passed the requisite tests will be promoted forthwith to 
the rank of leading aircraftsmen in one or other of the 
skilled trades. 


To give scope to the morc capable and ambitious bovs, 
and to ensure that the Air Force shall secure the full benefit 
of their abilitv, a certain number of those who show most 
promise during their training will be chosen for an additional 
six months’ course of higher instruction, being promoted 
at once to the rank of corporal. trom among these, some 
may be selected for the grant of a commission, and will 
proceed to the Cadet College for training as flying otticers 
with the cadets entered by open competition. There will 
also be opportunities for promotion to a commission at 
a later stage for those who show their suitability during 
their scrvice in the ranks. 


In order that the opportunitv of competing for entrv 
into the Roval Air Force under these conditions may be 
brought within the reach of the largest possible number of 
boys, two distinct methods of admission are being arranged : 
(1) open competitive examinations; (2) examinations 
limited to candidates nominated as in every way suitable 
by the local education authority of their district. A limited 
number of candidates with service claims may also be 
admitted on the nomination of the Air Council, subject 
to their passing a qualifying test only. 


The first examination under the scheme will be one for 
bovs nominated by their local education authoritv, and 
wil take place in December. [ull particulars in regard 
to the arrangements of the grant of nominations for this 
examination have been circulated to the local education 
authorities throughout the country. 


During the war it was not possible to give enlisted bovs 
more than a few months’ training, neither was it feasible 
to confine the entry only to boys of sufficient intellectual 
attainments to ensure that they would benefit bv a long 
apprenticeship in R.A.F. technical trades. The new 
scheme constitutes an entire departure from the methods 
imposed by war conditions, and is designed to meet the 
requirements of the R.A.F. as organised on a permanent 
basis. Training centres are consequently being reorganised 
to deal with this new entry, and the machinery of education, 
both general and vocational, is being largely increased 
and developed for the same purpose. 
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ASSOCIATION NEWS. 


The Teachers Council. 

The number of applicants for registration is now a little 
Over 31,000. A revised edition of the Official List of 
Registered Teachers is now in preparation. Qualified 
teachers who are not already registered should not delay 
their applications. After the end of May, 1920, the uniform 
fee for registration will be increased to two pounds, but those 
teachers who are accepted during the next few months 
will be required to pay only the present fee of one guinea. 
At a recent conference of the London Teachers' Association 
it was unanimously resolved that the members should 
support the registration movement. The Council has 
decided to institute an Official List of Probationers, open 
to teachers who are not yet fully qualified for admission to 
the Register. Particulars will be announced in due course, 


Assistant Masters in Secondary Schools. 

The annual meetings of the Incorporated Association of 
Assistant Masters in Secondary Schools will be held on 
Thursday, Friday, and Saturday, January 1, 2, and 3, 1920. 
at the London Day Training College, Southampton Row, 
W.C. The Council of the Association will meet on all 
three davs. 

The general meeting of members will be held on Fridav, 
January 2, and on the afternoon of that dav the Rt. Hon. 
H. A. L. Fisher, the President of the Board of Education, 
will address the members. 

The annual dinner of the Association, which has been in 
abeyance since 1914, will be held at the Holborn Restaurant 
on the evening of Friday, January 2, at 7 p.m. Invitations 
to be present have been accepted bv the Secretary of the 
Board of Education, the Chairman of the Incorporated 
Association of Headmasters, the Chairman of the Head- 
masters’ Conference, Sir Robert Blair, etc. 


School of Folk Song and Dance. 

The English Folk Dance Society, under the directorship 
of Mr. Cecil Sharp, is organising a School of Folk Song and 
Dance, which will be held in London during the Christmas 
holidays. Its purpose is to give students a practical and 
theoretical knowledge of the traditional songs and dances 
of their own country and to enable them to qualify as 
teachers or performers in these subjects. 
students which the School can accommodate is strictly 
limited, and as many entries have been received, immediate 
application is necessary. 


The Uplands Association. 

A report of the recent doings of this body was given 
in the Supplement for October. The Uplands Association 
aims at providing means of active study and co-operation 
for persons interested in the reform of school life and teach- 
ing. lt is not concerned with the criticism of public 
administration of education or with any form of political 
or religious agitation. Its main principles are that education 
should be conducted, as far as possible, in the open air; 
that schools should be centres of communa] activity ; 
that individual differences in child nature an@the study 
of stages of development showld be regarded in any reform 
of school practice ; and that balance should be maintained 
between intellectual, «esthetic, and practical experience. 
The Association issues a circular giving full particulars 
of its constitution and aims. ‘This may be obtained from 
the Secretary, Miss T. M. Pugh, 3, Talbot Road, London, N.6. 


London Chamber of Commerce. 

The annual presentation of scholarships, medals, and 
prizes awarded to successful students in the examinations 
held by the London Chamber of Commerce, through its 
Commercial Education Department, will take place at 
the Mansion House on Friday, December 5th, at 3 p.m. 
Lieut.-Col. Sir Hamar Greenwood, Bart, K.C., M.P. 
(Secretary to the Department of Overseas Trade) will 
distribute the prizes. 


The number of : 


SCHOOLS, COLLEGES, AND 
UNIVERSITIES. 


London University Site. 


It is announced that London University will be extended 
on the site left vacant in Bloomsbury, near the British 
Museum. The scheme is an ambitious one, involving the 
further destruction of certain parts of Torrington Square 
and the utilisation of expensive land on the Duke of Bedford's 
estate. 


London University Principal. 


Sir Cooper Perry has been appointed by the Senate of 
London University to the post of Principal Officer, which 
has been in abevance since the resignation of Sir Henry 
Miersin 1915. He will take up his new duties on February 
I next. 

Sir Edwin Cooper Perry has had a distinguished career 
in the medical profession. He was educated at Eton, 
Cambridge, and London Hospital, and became consulting 
phvsician and superintendent of Guy's Hospital, member 
of the General Council and Distribution Committee of 
King Edward's Hospital Fund for London. 


Cambridge. 


Dr. Nuttall, Ouick Professor of Biologv at Cambridge 
University, has received a letter for transmission to the 
Vice-Chancellor from Mr. P. A. Molteno, M.A., LL.M., of 
Trinity College, and his wife, stating that they will be glad 
to present to the University two sums of £20,000 and £10,000, 
making £30,000 in all, for the erection and maintenance 
of a suitable building to be used in future as an Institute 
for Parasitological Research in the University, providing 
that the University finds the site. Hitherto the work of 
Dr. Nuttall’s department has been greatly hampered by an 
utterly inadequate accommodation. This gift will, without 
doubt, be most gratefully accepted by the Senate. A grace 
to that effect appears on the paper for the Congregation. 


Battersea Polytechnic. 


Dr. R. H. Pickard, F.R.S., Principal of Blackburn 
Technical School, has been elected Principal of Battersea 


Polytechnic. He is a distinguished scientist, specialising 
in chemistry. He is also an able administrator and a keen 
sportsman. His work at Blackburn is reflected in the urgent 


call for expansion in the large Technical School opened 
by the late King Edward. During the war he has done 
a great deal of valuable research work for Government 
departments in connexion with anesthetics and explosives, 
and the Minister of Munitions has paid him a fine tribute. 


Loughborough Technical College. 


In the quarterly report of the Leicestershire Education 
Committee, presented at the meeting of the County Council 
on Wednesday, 12th November, it is stated that 181 full 


. time day students have been enrolled in the Loughborongh 


Technical College in addition to 12 Colonial students. Of 
the 181 students, 55 are private fee-paying students, 
78 ex-Service officers Division “A,” 30 ex-Service officers 
Division “ B," nine broken-time students, and nine student 
apprentices. 


Manchester Schools as Hospitals. 


It is unlikelv that all the schools taken over by the 
military will be restored to their original use within twelve 
months. Several elementary schools, one day training 
college, and two secondary schools, all of which have been 
occupied as hospitals, have not yet been handed back to 
the education authority. 
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PERSONAL 


Captain F. W. Goldstone. 


Captain F. W. Goldstone has been adopted as the Labour 
candidate for Uxbridge at the next Parhamentary election. 


NOTES. 


Mr. A. C. Ainger. 


Mr. A. C. Ainger, the author of the Eton school song, 
died at his house at Eton, aged 78 years; his connection 
with Eton College was hfe-long, as a student, a master, as 
secretary of various movements, both before and after his 
retirement, and as recently as 1917 as the author of 
'" Memories of Eton sixty years ago." His many good 
qualities as a teacher and a man endeared him to all who 
came closely into contact with him. 


Captain T. R. Mayne, Mus. Doc., L.R.A.M. 

Captain Mavne, in the service of the Willesden Education 
Committee, has had conferred upon him the degree of M.A. 
(honoris causa) by the University of Ireland. 


Sir Henry Miers. 


Sir Henry Miers, Vice-Chancellor of the University of 
Manchester, has been appointed a member of the Advisory 
Council to the Committee of the Privy Council for Scientific 
and Industrial Research. 


Mr. J. A. Robson. 


Mr. Robson has been secretary for higher education 
under the Durham County Council for twenty-seven years, 
and has just retired. For a long period Mr. Robson was 
secretary to the Keighley Mechanics' Institute, which, in 
his day, sent more students to the Royal Colleges of Science 
and Art at South Kensington than any other English 
institution. 


Lieutenant-Colonel Ferguson. | 
Lieutenant-Colonel Ferguson, in memory of his son 
Douglas, Queen's Own Cameron Highlanders, who died of 
wounds on 21st December, I914, has presented a chess 
challenge cup to Eton College. Douglas Ferguson won the 


chess tournament in 1911, and his name appears on the cup . 


as the first winner. 


Mr. T. Mansel Franklen. 


On his retirement from the position of clerk to the 
County Council of Glamorgan, Mr. T. Mansel Franklen 
has been presented with his own portrait in oils by the 
magistrates and the members of the County Council, 
after forty years of service. 


Mr. Franklen's sense of duty and his concern for the public 
interest were such that he possessed a very great deal of 
influence, -and even by those to whom he was greatly 
opposed in matters of policy he was respected for his 
honour and magnanimity. 


Lieutenant- Commander E. Hilton Young, M.P. 


Lieutenant Young has resigned his honorarv post under 
the Board of Education. He was in charge of the plans for 
assisting ex-service students in need of higher education 
courses. Mr. John Murray, M.P., has succeeded him. 


Miss Florence Davenport Hill. 


Miss Florence Davenport Hill died at Headington, near 
Oxford, aged 90 years. Like her sister, she gave many years 
to public work of considerable importance. Miss Hill 
was one of the first women to be a Poor Law Guardian. 
Some of her best known eftorts for reform were in connection 
with children; the establishment of reformatories, the 
boarding-out of paupers, and the formation of Children's 
Courts. 


Some Appointments. 


Mr. B. M. Laing, M.C., M.A., Lecturer in Philosophy, in 
the University of Shefheld. 


Mr. O. K. Metcalf, M.A., L.L.M., Lecturer on Public 
and Common Law, in the University of Sheffield. 


Mr. T. F. Wall, D.Sc., D.Eng., Lecturer in Electrical 
Engineering in the University of Shefheld. 


Miss F. Harmer, B.A., Lecturer in English. 


Mr. G. H. Livens, M.A., Senior Lecturer in Mathematics, 
in the University of Manchester. 


Miss E. M. Tanner, headmistress of Nuneaton High 
School, as headmistress of the Bedford Girls’ High School, 
vice Miss Collie, resigned. 


Mr. T. A. Warren, as Director of Education, under the 
Wolverhampton Education Committee. 
J. Greer as Secretary of Agriculture, under the 


Lancashire Education Committee. 


Dr. J. H. Grindley, as Principal of the Dudley Technical 
College. 


Mr. D. G. Williams, classical master at Bradford Grammar ` 
School, as headmaster of the Crypt Grammar School, 
Gloucester, in succession to Dr. Crees, resigned. 


Mr. Andrew Rae Duncan, M.A., B.L., the new Controller 
of Coal Mines, was for some years a teacher. A native of 
Irvine, he taught in Avr Academy, but left to study Law. 
Hisappointment has given great satisfaction to the teaching 
profession. 


PUBLISHERS' ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Sir John Morris Jones, whose Welsh Grammar was published 
in 1913, has been engaged of late upon a more elementary book 
which the Oxford University Press hopes to publish before long. 
The new grammar is not an abridgment of the larger book, but 
a completely independent work. 


The firm of W. AND G. FoyLe, the well-known booksellers 
of Charing Cross Road, has been converted into a Limited Com- 
pany, with W. A. Foyle and G. S. Fovle, the original partners, 
as Directors. By this conversion the firm hope to extend their 
business and to give the public the finest Book service based on 
organisation and system. 


SOME WINCHESTER LETTERS OF LIONEL JOHNSON are announced 
for early publication by George Allen and Unwin, Ltd. They are 
written by Lionel Johnson to various friends, and show a most 
unusually extensive acquaintance with English Litcrature. 


The results of an enquiry into the adequacy of the adult 
manual workers for their duties as producers, heads of house- 
holds, and citizens are to be published by Messrs. George Allen 
and Unwin, Ltd., in a book entitled THE EQUIPMENT OF THE 
WORKERS. _ It attempts to do for educational equipment what 
Booth and Rowntree have done tor material poverty. 


Messrs. A. AND C. Brack, Lro., have taken over from the 
University of London Press the Sounds of the Mother Tongue, 
bv L. H. Althaus and have stocks on hand for sale. Will the 
trade kindly make a note of this in order to save delay in placing 
Orders. 


The University of London Press announces for immediate 
publication the third volume of the New Regional Geographies 
by Leonard Brooks, M.A., F.R.G.S., dealing with Europe and 
Africa. The volume is by far the most important of the series, 
dealing as it does with the physical and economic geography of 
the British Isles, Europe and Africa. It covers most of the ground 
for the more importants parts of the syllabuses in geography for 
the London Matriculation and other examinations. It is 
illustrated with a large number of original maps and diagrams ; 
and exercises and specimen examination questions are provided 
at the end of each chapter. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


To the Editor of THE EDUCATIONAL TIMES. 
Dr. Montessori's Lectures. 


, Sir,—Signora Montessori gave, on November 6th, a 
lecture at Kingsway Hall, to an imposing audience mostly 
composed of teachers and of others keenly alive to the 
momentous ideals which are stirring us all in the present 
crisis, when evervbody has realised that salvation is in the 
hands of education, that education is life, and that therefore 
the work of the teacher must be a preparátion for life. 

I shall not take the lecture of Signora Montessori point 
by point, which would take too long. What is more, 
it should be done in the form of a discussion after every 
lecture ; but as this does not seem to be considered possible, 
I shall point out the errors into which I think we are falling 
if we take Signora Montessori's views and teaching as a 
guide to the fundamental aims of education. 

In the wide scheme and ideals of this most important 
work we have such basis of knowledge, such illuminating 
masters, that it would be arrogance or ignorance to disregard 
them. 

Dante and Vittorino da Feltre tell us, over and over again, 
that the normal child is much nearer than we are to divine 
truth and to the elements which combine to make a man 
and his perfect manhood.  Relying on this we have to 
consider the child superior to us in inner understanding, 
and we have to consider ourselves the means, the humbly 
striving means to achieve a perfect work. Now the means 
cannot be greater than the aim. 

Signora Montessori does not regard life as the world 
of the child, but creates a fictitious Lilliputian world, or 
WHICH THE CHILD IS THE MASTER, which the child controls, 
with almost no effort on his part, and which belongs to 
him. This is detrimental not only to his childhood, but to 
his future. There can be no happiness in this illusion, 
because it is false. The world does not belong to us—we 
do not control it; it is only through the infinite effort of 
our minds that we can master its ideals and in some measure 
have a part in its destiny. 

The small world which Signora Montessori creates is 
also apart from the family, who live in the real world 
to which the child does not belong, and which he will despise 
because, to him, adults are unable to control all that he 
believes himself capable of controlling so easily. 

The mechanical routine of moving and removing small 
objects made for him, where there is not even physical 
effort, does not constitute order—it is the work of an 
automaton. 

On the other hand, this world needs no organised system 
of toy-like things, because Nature has provided a multitude 
of fascinating objects which come into the child's life daily, 
and which put into action his own imagination in attri- 
buting to them magic powers, and keep his mental activity 
in full play. . 

In creating a mechanically organised, orderly, measured 
world for the child, we not only segregate him from the world 
in which he has to live, but we destroy for him, perhaps 
for ever, the mental food, the activity of his imagination, 
the effort to make for himself a world of fancies and of 
beauty. We thus destroy for him the power of thinking, 
the power of making things serve him, and he becomes the 
servant of a toy. 

Signora Montessori goes so far in her restriction of the 
child's world that she would even restrict the limits of 
the area in which he thinks; she would create for him a 
music under the sway of which he can work, a silence in 
which he can rest. I do not deny the power of music nor 
of silence, but it must not be an artificially created thing. 
The child must learn to find the infinite harmony which 
lies in gymnastics, in the silence of the fields, in the softest 
breath of the heavens; he must find the silence within, 


he must find the leisure and the rest within. But if all 
this is created for him, he will never find it, because his 
mental activity has been destroyed by brutal mechanical 
force, which exercised its influence and created the object 
before the need stimulated his capacity for creating it 
himself. i 

On the other hand, I understand the sway which Signora 
Montessori’s teaching exercises in creating this mechanical, 
inactive, irresponsible teaching. It would seem easy 
to be a teacher, and possibly a perfect one, under these 
conditions, which demand from her very little knowledge, 
will power, or active control over her pupils. Possibly 
her power is occult, and thereby positively harmful. 
Instead of the teacher using all her activities in friendly 
and humble co-operation with her pupil, instead of creating 
through books that mental daily exercise of attaining know- 
ledge, and through knowledge truth, instead of being the 
instrument through which and by which the child under- 
stands how strenuous, how painful, and yet how beautiful 
and exhilarating the path of knowledge is, she becomes, 
by acting on the lines suggested by Signora Montessori, 
the embodiment of non-doing, non-willing, non-knowing ; 
and a better world is thus again destroyed for the child, 
the world of books, the world of learning. 

It is in no spirit of criticism that I write these lines, 
but out of love for England, and for English children 
especially, and as a humble teacher. 

P. LUNATI. 
St. George's Square, S.W. 1., 
Nov. 7, 1919. 


Dr. Montessori and a London School. 


Sir,—Many years ago Dr. Montessori formed a very high 
opinion of a certain English schoolmistress. Doubtless this will 
be a matter of pleasurable surprise to most people. Probably 
it will be news even to the majority of the Montessori students 
now in London to learn that that schoolmistress was a Londoner, 
the late Miss Latter, headmistress of what is now called The 
Invicta Infant School. In her book, ‘‘ The Montessori Method,” 
the famous Italian wrote: ‘ Already in England Miss Latter 
has devised the basis for a method of child education by means 
of gardening and horticulture. She sees in the contemplation 
of developing life the bases of religion, since the soul of the child 
may go from the creature to the Creator..... Miss Latter’s 
conception is too one-sided ; but . . . . undoubtedly completes 
the natural education, which up to this time limited to the 
physical side, has already been so efficacious in invigorating the 
bodies of English children ” (p. 155). 

For the English students of the Montessori Method few 
excursions could be more valuable than one to Miss Latter's 
school. The London Education Authority, whose chief inspector 
is Dr. Kimmins, would not raise any objection to the students 
visiting ‘‘ The Invicta," to observe the facts for themselves. 
To visit the very scene of Miss Latter's experiment would give 
the students a new view of the intuitive genius of Dr. Montessori 
and of her great talent for description.— Yours, etc., z 
[We detect a subtle joke in our correspondent's letter, as will 

others who know the Invicta School and try to counect 
it with gardening and horticulture.—Editor.] 


Rate-aided Schools and the Rich. 


Sir,—I think there is an aspect of the action of the Wealdstone 
Council that has escaped you, which I am sure you will allow 
me to state. When public money is given to a school, it is in 
order that those who are poor—a comparative term, of course— 
may get its advantages under cost price. Everyone has 
a right to this benefit. But in the case in question the rich man's 
daughter is depriving the poor man's daughter of this benefit. 
It is within your knowledge that the great public schools, that 
were founded centuries ago, were intended for the benefit of 
poor boys. The rich have taken their heritage. You cannot, 
I am sure, wish this history to be repeated. Do you not agree 
with your contributor (p. 403) that State funds should “ neces- 
sarily imply the inability of the parents to meet the expenses 
of a higher education "' ?—Yours, etc., 

J. Vine MILNE. 
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The Hyperbolic Functions. 


Sir.—I should like to submit, for the consideration of your 

readers, the following suggestions for a simple explanation of 
the hvperbolic functions, suitable for students who have done 
very little in the way of integration. 
: It may first be pointed out that the  semi-hyperbola 
x= /(1+y°) can be obtained by plotting x=} (c’+e%) and 
y=} (ev—c ~Y), just as the circle x= Tay (1—y?) can be obtained 
bv plotting x=cos v and v —sin v. This will explain whv the 
first two of these functions of v are called Avperbolic functions 
and indicated bv cosh v and sinh x respectively. But it will 
naturally make 'the beginner inclined to think that the v in 
sinh v is numerically equal to the length of the corresponding 
arc in the above-mentioned hyperbola, just as the v in sin v is 
numerically equal to the length of the corresponding arc in the 
above-mentioned circle ; in fact, as I have recently pointed out 
in Engineering, this mistake is made by some of our University 
lecturers in engineering mathematics. I would therefore at once 
draw the student's attention to the fact of the matter, in the 
following way :— 

The above definitions give us e —cosh v+sinh v=r(cos + 
sin) where r and @ are the polar co-ordinates (still taking the 
centre as origin). We therefore have v=tog r (cos#+sin6), 
where the r is easily seen to be the reciprocal of y (cos?#—sin*d,) 
since 1-cosh?v—sinh?v so that 1/r?-cos?*)—sin?*). This 
gives us— 

v=log (cosb -- sin) / V (cos?0—sin?()) 
from which we get— 
dv /d@ — 1/(cos?0—sin?0) =r, 

We can thus prove, without any knowledge of the calculus 
bevond the simplest elements, that— 

v= y Ordo 


9 
in the case of the above hyperbolic functions ; and a moment's 
thought will show that this also holds good in the case of the 
circular functions: that is to sav, the v in sin v and sinh v is 
numericallv equal to twice the area of the corresponding sector 
in the above-mentioned circle and semi-hyperbola; but the 
integral gives this v with its proper positive or negative value. 

From the first equation in the third paragraph we havc 
velog (x4-y)-log (x+ v x?—1)-—log (y+ / 1-- y?), obtained 
much more easilv than usual. 

From the above definitions it follows that— 

sinh v=v+v3 /3 !--v9 /5 1 +... 
with the consequence that sinh v > v when v is positive. 
But it is obvious that the corresponding hyperbolic arc must be 
greater than sinh v, and thercfore cannot be equal to v. 
Yours, etc., 
W. F. DuNTON. 

165, Tamworth Road, 


Newcastle-on-Tyne. 13th Oct., 1919. 


Education for the League of Nations. 


To the Editor of THE EDUCATIONAL TIMES. 
SIR, 

We are informed by all our leaders of thought that the only 
hope of preserving our civilisation intact for future generations 
lies in the institution of a Lcague of Nations among mankind. 
It is agreed that only thus will there be avoided in the future 
such wars as would finally destroy human learning, culture, 
and morals. Most appropriately, therefore, the League of Nations 
Union decided, with official sanction, to organise in the schools 
a propaganda in support of this great ideal on November 11th, 
the anniversary of Armistice Dav. 

But may I suggest that such propaganda is utterlv futile 

unless correlated and harmonised with school teaching in other 
subjects. For instance, it is, to say the least, inconsistent to 
combine the preaching of this great new ideal with the old 
teaching of history from a purely national point of view. To 
make such propaganda at all reasonable or etiective, it must be 
accompanied by the teaching to every child the world over oí the 
historv not onlv of his or her own nation but also of the world 
in general. 

Another essential is the education of children not only in the 
history of insignificant happenings in the bygone past but also 
of great events at the present day. But there is alwavs the 
difficulty here of avoiding political or personal bias in teaching 
contemporary history; and often teachers themselves need 
educating. For instance, in a school of my acquaintance, where 


contemporary events are taught, the headmaster prefaced his 
lesson with the remark that, '" I am afraid that there is not any- 
thing very interesting to tell you, now that the war is over." 
One such artless sentence would destroy the value of a score of 
lectures on the League of Nations. 

It is nothing less than a crime to inform children that the 
only interesting events in the world are concerned with warfare. 
The President of the Royal Society has just told the world that 
“one of the greatest, perhaps the greatest, of achievements in 
the history of human thought " had been made. Is not this 
"interesting ” ? That there is a glamour attaching to peace, 
which, if properly presented, can appeal to the enthusiasm of 
youth, was amply demonstrated by the success of the Lord 
Mavor's Show in London this month. If the ideal of a League 
of Nations is ever to be realised, it must be impressed upon the 
children of all nations that 

“ Peace hath her victories 
No less renowned than war." 
Yours faithfully, 
HucH Harris. 


27, Addison Mansions, W.14: November 24th, 1919. 


To the Editor of THE EDUCATIONAL TIMES. 
SIR, 

In my capacity as General Treasurer of the British Association 
for the advancement of Science, I made, before the Thursday 
evening discourse at the recent Bournemouth mecting, the 
following remarks :— 

“Ladies and Gentlemen. You are aware that after paving 
printing and office expenses, the funds of the British Association 
are devoted to Scientific Research. For more than 80 vears we 
have spent more than £1,000 a year on Research, long before 
ordinary people had heard of Research. 

“Every year we form many Research Committees; each of 
them is formed of the foremost men of Science of Great Britain, 
who receive none of the monev themselves, and their accounts 
for mere out-of-pocket expenses are carefully audited. These 
researches in the past have created some entirely new sciences, 
have led directly and indirectly to the creation of many new 
industries, and they have largely produced the world's present 
natural knowledge. And now to my point. Yesterday, a very 
prominent member of the Association asked me about our 
finances. I had to admit that even before the war we were 
meeting with difficulties due to the increased cost of printing and 
other things; that since the war we have been behindhand 
to the extent of more than £1,000 every year; and that we have 
never yet asked for the help of moneyed men. The only gift 
we have ever received from a moncved man was a voluntary 
gift from Sir James Caird, who handed me £11,000 at the Dundec 
meeting. My questioner said wc ought to ask for help and that 
he was willing to start a fund with a sum of £1,000. At this 
moment he does not wish to have his name mentioned. 

* I need not dwell on the importance of our Research work, as 
I feel sure that every person here who has himself done original 
work shares my opinion that when we limit our expenditure on 
Research, and especially on pure scientific research, we shall 
begin to be a bankrupt Association—bankrupt, that is, morally 
from the point of view of science, if not actually in the financial 
sense. 

“The moneyed men of Great Britain are most willing to help 
any good object when they get proof that it reallv is a good 
object. We cannot complain of want of their help for they did 
not know the facts. At the same time, the treasurer of an Asso- 
ciation with such a record as ours does not feel happy at the 
prospect of begging for h Ip.” 

In the two days of the meeting following that on which I made 
this statement, the fund was raised to a total of £1,475. I intend 
to publish in due course a list of names of donors and donations. 

To illustrate by many instances (as I might) our claims as to 
the importance of our researches would unduly prolong this 
letter, and any selection of a few examples would be unrepre- 
sentative. I will cite a single illustration: the National Physical 
Laboratory, the scene of researches of which the importance to 
the nation during the war and earlier cannot be overestimated, 
had its origin (if its antecedents be traced backward) in the Kew 
Observatory, which was maintained by the British Association 
from 1842 to 1872, in which period the Association spent some 
£12,000 on its upkeep. 

I am, Sir, Your obedient servant, 
JOHN PERRY. 
British Association, 
Burlington House, London, W.1. 
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TEACHERS REGISTRATION COUNCIL. 


REPRESENTATIVE OF THE TEACHING PROFESSION. 


(Constituted by Order in Council, 29th February, 1912.) 


The Council desires to make known to all 


rs 


UNREGISTERED TEACHERS 


that 


The tull CONDITIONS OF REGISTRATION will come into operation at the beginning 
of the year 1921. Up to 31st December, 1920, teachers may be admitted to Registration 
on proof of EXPERIENCE ALONE, under conditions satisfactory to the Council. 
After that date proof of ATTAINMENTS and PROFESSIONAL TRAINING will be 
required. 


The OFFICIAL LIST OF REGISTERED TEACHERS is now being revised. Entries 
for the Revised List will close on WEDNESDAY, 30th JUNE, 1920. 


On and after the same date, WEDNESDAY, 30th JUNE NEXT, the uniform fee for 
Registration will be TWO POUNDS instead of ONE GUINEA, as at present. 


Registered Teachers may count their teaching service prior to 1st April, 1919, as 
QUALIFYING SERVICE FOR SUPERANNUATION where the service has been 
accepted by the Council. 

Teachers who are not Registered should complete the Form 

below and post it without delay to the Office of the Council. 


ee ee ey enka te ee ee ee ee re a emissis hh hse iis] cs] ch rat cs n 
eem oerte ncs o. s n 


To the SECRETARY, TEACHERS REGISTRATION COUNCIL, 


47, Bedford Square, LONDON, W.C. 1. 


Please forward......................... a Form(s) of Application for Registration to 


E.T. 
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LITERARY SECTION. 


BOOKS AND THE MAN. 


Mr. H. G. Wells as Historian. 


. An outstanding feature in the character of FI. G. Wells 
is a fervent hatred of disorder. I am referring, of course, 
to his character as a writer. In private he may be a most 
untidy person, and certainly he is seldom well-groomed. 
His coiffure generally suggests that its owner has been 
tearing his hair in wild despair at the stupid pranks of 
his fellow-men and their reluctance either to range them- 
selves in a chemical equation or form part of a symmetrical 
diagram. I have a friend who used to sit at the feet of 
Mr. H. G. Wells, B.Sc. (Lond.) in the days before '' The 
Time Machine," when its author was engaged in teaching 
science at the University Tutorial College. My friend has 
forgotten much of the science, but he remembers vividly 
the uncanny skill which Mr. Wells displayed in making 
drawings with coloured chalks on a blackboard. These 
were neat and clear, well-proportioned, and above all, 


complete, a source of evident satisfaction to the draughts- 


man. In his novels the later Mr. H. G. Wells shows a 
kindred delight in deft handling of material and economy 
of effort. In “ Tono Bungay " we can almost hear him 
purring with satisfaction as he describes a method of packing 
the bottles of his eponymous concoction. 

It is no matter for surprise, therefore, that Mr. Wells, 
having surveved our attempts to teach or write history, 
has found them wanting. Tohim they must seem hopelesslv 
incomplete, lacking in proportion, in balance, in symmetry, 
and in everything that his scientific mind desires. He feels 
that there must be some kind of law underlying humanity's 
spasmodic progress towards perfection. He is convinced 
that this law is obscured or hidden from us by our patchy 
and incomplete handling of history. Instead of looking 
at the doings of mankind, we consider only the deeds of 
. & nation. Instead of surveying even a nation's history, 
we confine ourselves to a set '' period," or to selected 
persons such as monarchs or politicians. With a boldness 
that is entirely commendable, Mr. Wells has undertaken 


to prepare a comprehensive history and the first of “ about. 


twenty fortnightly parts " was issued by Messrs. Newnes 
on the 21st November. The work is entitled “ THE Ovr- 
LINE OF History,’’ and each part is to cost 1s. 2d. net. 
At the head of the introductory chapter there is quoted 
a passage from Friedrich Ratzel, which may be regarded 
as the motto of Mr. H. G. Wells, Historian. It runs: 
“ A philosophy of the history of the human race, worthy 
of its name, must begin with the heavens and descend to 
the earth, must be charged with the conviction that all 
existence is one—a single conception sustained from 
beginning to end upon one identical law." Acting on this 
Mr. Wells begins with the heavens and brings the Book of 
Gencsis up to date. 
for millions of years before vegetable forms appear, to be 
followed in turn by animals of strange aspect and stranger 
names—pleiosaurs, diplodocus, brontosaurs, pterodactyl, 
and the rest. The drawings help to make these words 
more palatable, and of course Mr. Wells makes the general 
theme attractive by his rare skill as a writer. It is a good 
thing to have a survey of world history presented by a 
scientist who writes novels. The threefold combination 
af biology, history, and romance appears in a form which 
is certain to gain approval. 

It is a good thing, too, that Mr. Wells should have 
undertaken a task which is so nearly related to teaching. 
Of late his stories have contained some shrewd criticisms 
of our schools and schoolmasters. We welcome his 
appearance as a teacher, and I venture to suggest that a 
proper sequel to the “ Outline of History " will be the 
establishment of a Wells School, SILAS BIRCH. 


We descend to an earth which is lifeless. 


REVIEWS. 


Mathematics. 
PROJECTIVE VECTOR ALGEBRA: bv L. Silberstein, Ph.D. (Bell. 
7s. 6d. net.) 
This is “ an algebra of vectors independent of the axioms 


of congruence and of parallels." It begins with a definition 
of the addition (non-metrical) of vectors and shows that vectors 
added in this way obey the commutative and associative laws. 

The definition of addition is as follows: OX, OY are two 
vectors with a common origin. ‘Take points, '' terminal points ” 
on OX and OY. Join. these points, giving the terminal straight. 
Join the terminal point of OX to Y and the terminal point 
of OY to X. The cross of these straights is A, and OA is defined 
as the sum of OX and OY. 

It is remarkable that the algebra based on this definition 
covers the whole range of projective geometry. The power of 
this algebra may be judged from the examples of its usc which 
are given. The proof of Pascals Theorem, for example, is 
simple and elegant. 

Students of projeetive geometry will find this an unusually 
attractive and enlightening book. The writer has an engaging 
wav of introducing new ideas exactly where they are wanted 
and as they first occurred to him, so that the reader has the 
feeling that he is on a vovage of discoverv with the writer as 
pilot. 


FERMAT’S Last THEOREM: 
(revised edition) : 


Three proofs by elementary algebra 
by M. Cashmore. (Bell. 2s. 6d. net.) 


“ There is no possible general solution of the indeterminate 
equation xPJj-y^—z^, where x, v, z are positive integers not 
equal to O and n is a positive integer ^? 2.” 

The proofs are clearly expressed and not difficult to follow, 
even though the number of assumptions makes the solution 
rather like the solution of an intricate chess problem. The 
most interesting proof is the first, which is based on a method 
which the author calls the '' Infinite descent " argument. It 
is shown that if x*+y*=2% can be solved in positive integers 
not zero, then other solutions in smaller integers exist, and so 
on indefinitely, i.e., there is an infinite number of small integer. 
Hence, the assumption is untenable. 


DIFFERENTIAL CALCULUS FOR COLLEGES AND SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS: by Charles Davison, Sc.D. (Bell. 6s.) 


There is something very attractive about this book. It may 
be the type, or the arrangement, or the clearness of the proofs, 
or all the three. At any rate it is very easy to read. It begins 
with the analytical definition of a derivative and develops the 
subject on almost purely analytical lines as a branch of pure 
mathematics. 

Part I covers the first principles of the differential calculus 
—differentiation of algebraical, circular, and hyperbolic functions, 
successive differentiation, expansion of functions in powers of 
ae independent variable, and the evaluation of indeterminate 
orms. 

Part II include applications to maxima and minima, tangents 
and normals, curvature, asymptotes, singular points, curve- 
tracing, envelopes, evolutes, and pedals. 

This list makes the scope of the book clear. The integral 
calculus and applications to mechanics and physics are not 
introduced. 

A valuable feature in the exercises is a list of subjects for 
essays. 


AN ARITHMETIC FOR PREPARATORY SCHOOLS: by Trevor Dennis, 
M.A. Second edition revised. (Bell.) 


The tvpe and arrangement are clear and attractive, and the 
exercises are unusually interesting and varied. 

We are strongly of opinion that decimals should be introduced 
at the beginning, being led up to by measuring in inches and 
centimeters and weighing in grams. Otherwise there is con- 
siderable difficulty in removing the idea of a break at the decimal! 
point. Here decimals are introduced after vulgar fractions. 

We question also the utility of exercises like '' 9mi. 2 fur. 
multiplied bv 987," which have no particular meaning. It 
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HODDER AND STOUGHTON 
THE NEW TEACHING SERIES. 


THE NEW TEACHING SERIES STRIVES TO BUILD UP THE NEW HUMANISM ON THE 
BASIS OF THE STUDENT'S IMMEDIATE ECONOMIC INTERESTS AND ENVIRONMENT. 


Professor 


“ Your Series EXACTLY meets the needs of the 
Educational situation just developing." 


Citizenship. By F. R. Worts, M.A. 4/6 net. 
“A careful and valuable book . . . written by a skilled 
teacher of tlie subject . . . . shows in verv simple, clear 
English how our various institutions, local and central, 
. came to be what thev are, and shows what citizenship is, 
and the relation of the man or woman who votes on local or 
imperial questions to the complexities of government.”’ 
Times Educationad Supplement. 
“One of the most valuable and complete books on 
citizenship we have vet Scen... Szhoolmaster. 


Chemistry from the Industrial Stand point. 
By P. C. I. THoRNE, B.A. 4/6 net. Illustrated. 


Modern Industrial History. By F. R. Worts, 
M.A., Senior History Master, Bristol Grammar 
School. 4/6 net. 


JOHN ADAMS: a | 


| 


l 


Professor J. J. FINDLAY : 
‘“ The series will certainly be of great value for 
many purposes, and especially for young persons 
who are studying with a view to their livelihood.” 


The Foundations of Engineering. Dy W. H. 
SPIKES, B.A. Illustrated. 4/6 net. 

“The author introduces the student to the general 
principles unaerlving a science which is so wide in its 
scope that even a practical engineer can as a rule aspire to 
excellence in onlv one branch of the subject. It is part 
of the value of a work of this kind that the ordinarv reader 
can follow the developments of engineering, and arrive at 
a clear understanding of the ‘reasons why.’ The book 
should be verv useful also to those who are going through 
the ‘ shops.’ ” Atheneum. 


Applied Botany. By G. S. M. E tis, B.A. 
4/6 net. Illustrated. | 


The Naturat Wealth of Britain: Its Origin 
and Exploitation. By S. J. Duty, B.A. 130 
Illustrations. 6/- net. 


Write for EPET book of this series to 


HODDER AND STOUGHTON, 18, 


The Teachers’ Guild of 
Great Britain and Ireland 
NOTICE is hereby given that the Thirty- 


sixth ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING of the 
Teachers’ Guild of Great Britain and Ireland 


will be held at University College, Gower 


Street, W.C.1, on Thursday, January Ist, 
1920, at 10.30 a.m., for the transaction of 
the following business ; 


To receive the Annual Report of the 
Council. 


The election of a President. 
The election of a Treasurer. | 


The election of eight general Members 
of the Council. - 


The appointment of an Auditor. 


ALBERT EHRHARDT, 
General Secretary. 


At the conclusion of the Annual Genere l Meeting, the retiring 
President, Canon J.H. B. Masterman, will deliver an Address. 


9, BRUNSWICK SQUARE, LONDON, W.C.1 


WARWICK SQ., E.C. 4. 


“A contribution to educational historical thought.’’— 
THe TIMES. 


Manchester Grammar School 
1515- 1915. | 


A | 
Regional Study of the Advancement of Learn- 
ing in Manchester since the Reformation. 


By ALFRED A. MUMFORD, M.D. 
With Hlustrations. 
21s. net. 


8vo. 


'* The life of a school is shown historically to be part of 
the great synthesis of actions and reactions of individuals 
from near and far, and of civic, national groups spreading 
out into connexions beyond the nation." —THE TIMEs. 


- LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 


39, Paternoster Row, London, E.C.4. 
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should, however, be said that Mr. Dennis approaches nearer 
the ideal of leaving such things out altogether than almost 
any writer on arithmetic. Exercises on compound multiplication 
might just as well follow the decimilization of money, which 
robs them of their terrors. 

Opportunities are missed of introducing literal symbols 
naturally for purposes of generalisation, e.g., in dealing with 
areas. And why not say boldly, a in. x b in. —ab sq. in. ? It has 
to be done some time or other ; or what becomes of the theory 
of dimensions ? 

One other very small point. It is neither necessary nor 
in accordance with modern practice to put a point atter '' per 
cent ” | 

The criticiams we have made do not change the general 
conclusion that there is no other arithmetic book we would SO 
gladiy see used in Die RAFROL Y schools. 


Classics. 


THE AGAMEMNON OF AESCHYLUS: 
(Blackwell, Oxford. 4s. 


THE CLOUDS OF ARISTOPHANES: 
(Bell and Sons. 3s. 6d. net.) 


These two books—one an honourable failure, the other a 
brilliant success—suggest a large question. When is it possible 
to transpose the verbal music of one language into the verbal 
music of another ? It is obvious that the attempt should be 
made, for a prose translation of a metrical composition is a 
crib and nothing more, and the chief conditions for success 
scem to be these. The translator should be himself a poet with 
a keen car for beautiful sound. This first condition is so essential 
that it should be superfluous to require it, but as a matter of 
fact, many English poets of established reputation— Browning 
and Meredith will serve as examples-~—are capable of writing 
lines that are atrociously ugly. Greek has in any case a very 
great advantage over English in melody, but it is not necessary 
to emphasise our weakness as Mr. Davis does when he writes :— 

“ Again the dreadful travail-throe, the whirl, 
The dizzy spasm that brings the prophecy.” 
or again :— 
“ That thou art clean of guilt 
What witness can assure us ? 
Not so, notso! Yet still — 
The demon grim mav claim his part in the story. 
Blood vpon blood new-spilt—- 
Fierce Havoc tramples o’er us 
To wreak his righteous will 
On kindred flesh, for feast of children gory !” 

Rhyme is a very valuable ornament—about the only thing 
we have tô reftress our adverse Balance: against Greck—but 
it should be beautiful rhyme, and the assonance of '' guilt-spilt,"' 
‘assure us-o’er us," ' story-gory " does not seem to justify 
the note of admiration with which Mr. Davis ends the passage. 

Secondly, the translator should either possess, or be able to 
invent, metrical models in which to recast his verse. This 
“is the key difficulty in attempting to reproduce Aeschylus. 
For his iambic dialogue we have our blank verse, with its fatal 
fluency, but where shall we find in English an adequate counter- 
part to the elaborate rhythm of his choral odes? It is only 
recently that we have begun to grasp the system on which 
Pindar and Aeschylus worked, and even Walter Headlam, who 
really understood their laws of composition, found it impossible 
to represent in English verse the ever-changing harmonies of 
Greck music. With Euripides the difficulty is nothing lke as 
great, for his method of chorus writing is altogether on a simpler 
plane than that of Aeschylus, and it is possible by a judicious 
use of Swinburnian melodies to approximate at least to his 
ettects. But Swinburne ts no use for Aeschvlus ; Milton himself 
would have found all his powers taxed if he had tricd to translate 
the Agamemnon as it should be translated. 

Thirdly, the translator should be in genuine sympathy with 
his author and be able reallv to enter into the thoughts he is 
expressing. This is where the great advantage lies with Dr. 
Rogers, whose translation of the Clouds, first published in 1852, 
a classic now by age as well as by merit, we rejoice to welcome 
in a cheap edition. Every one must admire Aeschylus, unless 
indecd like the youth in the Clouds, not being able to understand, 
n deride him as— 

’ Thatrough unpolished, turgid bard, that inaster of bombast,’ 
but few can claim that they habitually move on his level of 
thought. But with Aristophanes it is ditierent. There is a 
close kinship between his methods and that particular kind of 


translated by R. K. Davis. 
6d. net.) 


translated by B. B. Rogers. 


English wit which we call '' legal humour," best represented 
on our stage by Sir William Schweck Gilbert. The style is 
the man and the tetrameters of Aristophanes run naturally into 
those long, galloping lines with their double rhymes that Dr. 
PIS and Gilbert seem so to enjoy writing. 

Old men, sit you still, and attend to my will, and hearken in 

peice to my prayer— 

O Master and King, holding earth in your swing, O measureless 

infinite Air.” 

Aristophanes, like Euripides, is a modern, and if he were alive 
to-day would doubtless be turning out revues. The difference 
between our product and a revue written by a man of genius 
may be seen by anyone who will first go to a London theatre and 
then turn to Aristophanes. F.A.W. . 


Text 
(Cornish, 


with metrical 
Birmingham. 


HosipiUs GETA’S TRAGEDY MEDEA. 
translation by J. J. Mooney. 
4s. 6d. net.) 


Of all the forms of dead literature, centos, poems—save the 
mark—made up of scraps from other poems are the most mouldy. 
Hosidius Geta, who as early as the second century A.D. plundered 
the pages of Vergil to make his verse tragedy, Medea, is no worse ; 
but he is also no better than the blameless monks who, seeking 
to avoid the temptations set for idle hands, achieved in this 
form works of truly diabolical dulness. It might seem that it 
was only humane to leave Geta and his tragedy in their well 
earned oblivion ; but Mr. Mooney does not agree, and has fur- 
nished the Latin text with a translation in blank verse, of which 
it is kinder not to speak. F.A.W. 


THE GREEK ORATORS: 
net.) 


by J. F. Dobson. (Methuen. 7s. 6d. 


Classical students will find this a useful and instructive book. 
Professor Dobson disclaims any intention of rivalry with Jebb’s 
*" Attic Orators,” but he manages to condense into some three 
hundred pages most of the material which in that monumental 
work fills two solid volumes. He begins with an account of early 
oratory and the influence of the sophists, committing himself 
by the way to the rather doubtful doctrine that '' the teacher 
must indulge in exaggeration or the pupil will not grasp his 
points." Then follows a vivid description of two strongly con-. 
trasted ty es, the ultra-professional Antiphon and the mere 
amateur Andocides. Lysias, Isaeus, Isocrates, and Aeschines 
are cach given a chapter, the first perhaps receiving less, the 
last rather more praise than is usually assigned them ; and then 
we come to Demosthenes, whose work is rightly treated on a. 
fuller and more generous scale. Finally we have the orators 
of the decadence, Lycurgus, Hyperides, and their contemporaries. 
Such is the main outline of Mr. Dobson's book, and his treatment 
is thoroughly sound and practical. The facts of each orator's 
life are usually given first, then a brief analysis of his more 
important speeches, illustrated by a number of selected passages 
excellently translated ; lastly, a few paragraphs of judicious 
and sensible criticism. 

The book forms an admirable guide to the learner, but it is 
perhaps doubtful whether even Mr. Dobson willattract the general 
reader to the study of Greek oratory, and his dictum that people 
‘ought ” to find interest in the subject seems somewhat arbi- 
trary. Our politicians and barristers would certainly glean 
from the pages of the orators many examples, if they needed 
them, of the art of misleading statement, of the use and abuse 
of personal invective ; but this is scarcely an inducement to 
the layman. As a matter of fact the orators exhibit rather too 
plainly the less pleasing side of the Greek character; they are 
always out to win, and are perfectly unscrupulous as to the 
methods they employ. In this respect they arc all the same. 
Lysias, behind an apparent candour, hides a complete absence 
of veracity. Isaeus makes if his chief object to deceive the jury 
with a cloud of sophistical arguments and wilful perversions of 
fact. Demosthenes in matters of state was a high-minded 
patriot ; as a speaker in private cases, whether for himself or 
for clients, he loses all sense of shame, demanding vehemently 
that Meidias shall be put to death for having buffeted him on 
the check, but finally accepting a handsome pecuniary atone- 
ment and making, as his rival Aeschines remarked, a fortune 
out of his face. 

As stvlists certainly, helping to shape the great instrument 
of Greek prose, the orators deserve study ; but in the serious 
purpose which marks all great literature they are lamentably 


wanting. F.A.W. 
(Continued on page 468.) 
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Lower Form & Certificate Examinations | 


SPECIAL SUBJECTS FOR 1920. 


S. denotes the Senior Examination, J. the Junior, 
P. the Preliminary, L.F. Lower Forms. 


Scripture History. 
. Acts of the Apostles (Part II, Ch. 13-28. Edited (s., J.) 


with Introduction, Notes, and Maps, by Rev. W. H. FLECKER, 
D.C.L., M.A., Head Master of Dean Close School, Cheltenham, 


Gospel of St. Luke. Edited, with Introduction, (s., J.) 
Notes, and Maps, by Rev. T. Wacker, M.A., and Rev. J. F. 
Ricnarpbs, M.A. . 


Gospel of St. Luke. (Preliminary Edition.)  (P., L.r.) 
Edited, with Introduction, Notes, and Maps, by Rev. J. F. 
RICHARDS, M.A., and Rev. T. WALKER, M.A. 1s. 6d. 


Cnglish Literature, History & Geography. 


Milton.—Comus. Lycidas. Ey S. E. GOGGIN, (s.) 
M.A., and A. F. Watt, M.A. Each 1s. 


Milton.—Sonnets. By W. F. Masom, M.A. (s.) 


2ND EDITION. 28. 


Scott.—Lay of the Last Minstrel. Edited by (J., P., L.F.) 
T. T. JEFFERY, M.A. 2s. 


Shakespeare.—Merchant of Venice. By S. E. (s.) 
GocciN, M.A. 2s. 3d. 


Shakespeare.—The Tempest. By A. R. WEEKES, (s.) 
M.A. 28. 3d. 

Shakespeare.—The Tempest. By A. R. WEEKES, (J.) 
M.A., and FREDERICK ALLEN, M.A. Is. 9d. (Junior 
Shakespeare.) 

School History of England. By M. E. CARTER, (s., J.) 


Honour School of Modern Histo Oxford. With Plaus and 
Coloured Maps. 48. 6d. Also in hree Parts. Part I, to 1603. 
Part II, 1485-1714, Part III, 1660-1910. Each 2s. 


Preliminary History of England. Bv M. K. (P., L.F.) 
ErLiorr, Honours in the Historical Tripos, Cambridge, and 
M. S. ELitiotr, B.A. With Illustrations, 2s. 9d. 


Text-book of Geography. By G. C. Fry, (s.) 


M.Sc. SEcOND EDITION. REVISED AND ENLARGED. Bs. 6d. 


Junior Geography. ByG.C.Fry,M.Sc. 3s. 6d. (J., P.) 


“Latin and Greeh. 


Caesar.—Gallic War, Book V. By A. H. ALLCROFT (s.) 
M.A., and W. F. Masom, M.A. 1s. 9d.* 

Caesar.—Gallic War, Book VI. By Lr. M. PENN, (S., J., P.) 
M.A. 1s. 9d.* 


Cicero.—De Amicitia. By A. H. ALLCROFT, (s.) 
M.A., and W. F. Masom, M.A. 1s. 9d.* 


Vergil.—Aeneid, Book VI. By A. H. ALLCROFT, (s., J.) 
M.A., and B. J. Hayes, M.A. Is. 9d.* ; 


Euripides.—Hecuba. By T: a JEFFERY, M.A. (s.) 
With Introduction and Notes. Is. 


Xenophon.—Anabasis, Book I. By A. H. (S., J.) 
ALLcRorT, M.A., and F. L. D. Ricuarpson, B.A. With Intro- 
duction and Notes. Is. 9d. 


* With Introduction, Notes, and Complete Alphabetical Lexicon. 


Complete Educational Catalogue, and separate Catalogue of Class Books 
for Secondary Schools, post free, on application. 


University Gutorial Press, Lò., 
25, High Street, New Oxford Street, LONDON, W.C. 2. 
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CONSTABLE & COMPANY, LTD. 


The Secret of Happiness : 


or, Salvation through Growth. 
By EDMUND G. A. HOLMES, Author of “ LUE is and 


what might be," etc. 12/6 net. 


Tur Curistian WonrD.—'' This book makes excellent and thought 
stimulating reading. It is refreshing after the din and dust of the war 
to gct once more into the clear and calm SPERN re ot philosophical 


thinking.” 
" 
The Curriculum. 


By KENNETH RICHMOND. 5/- net. 


Part I. The Secondary Course. 
Part 1I. Elementary Course. 
Part III. Continuation Courses. 


The Profession of Chemistry. 


6/6 net. 
By RICHARD B. PITCHER, Registrar and Secretary 
of the Institute of Chemistry of Great Britain and Ireland. 


THE TIMES EDUCATIONAL SUPPLEMENT.—"'A practical and compre- 
hensive guide for all proposing to enter the pro‘ess on by the Registrar 
and Secretary of the Institute of Chemistry ot Great Britain & Ireland.” 


Please write for our Educational Lists, free on application’ 


LONDON: 10/12, Orange Street, W.C. 2. 


J. M. DENT & SONS, 


LIMITED, 


ELEANOR FARJEON'S NEW BOOKS. 


A First Chap-Book of Rounds. 


A Second Chap-Book of Rounds. 
With Music by H. FARJEON, Notation and Script by 
WINIFRED How, and Line Decoration by J. GARSIDE. 
Is, net each. 


Singing Games for Children. 
Fully illustrated in colour and line by J. LITTLEJOHNs, 
R.B.A. 68. net. 
Among the titles of these twelve games are : Old Good- 
man Time—Wayland, Wayland, Shoe me my Mare— 
The Green Cap—Crock of Gold—Gypsy, Gypsy, 
Raggetty Loon—The Wonder Star. 


For The PRIZE LIST and The STORY HOUR. 


A Chinese Wonder Book. 
Folk Tales of China retold for Young Children by 
NORMAN H. PiTMAN. Illustrated in colour by 
Li Cnu-T’AnG. 7s. 6d. net. 


ALDINE HOUSE, 
Bedford Street, London, W.C.2. 
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History. 


THE MAKING OF MODERN WALES: 
SETTLEMENT OF WALES, by 
(Macmillan. 336 pp. 6s. net.) 


Now that we have a Welsh Prime Minister, 


STUDIES IN THE TUDOR 
W. Llewellyn Wiliams. 


it is time that 


. English readers should open the almost closed book of Welsh 


. history and learn what happened after the Middle Ages. 


Mr. 


: Williams has hardly begun his record before we find him praising 
: the political virtue of Henry VIII, who initiated what may be 


. called Welsh Home Rule, 


4 


. nationalist fire and emphasis, 


in 1535 :-— 
Its shining success made it come to be regarded in after-times 
as an inspiration, and on the principles upon which Henry VIII 
proceeded in his pacification of Wales has been based the 
stately edifice of the British Empire. There is no finality in 
human affairs, no rest for “ the ever-climbing footsteps of the 
. world." =O’ Hagan, one of the porte of young Ireland, sang, 
seventy years ago: 


There never lived a nation yet 
That rules another well. 


ae 


The rhetoric of the Irish 
the League of Nations. 


rebel" has become the gospel of 


` This last observation might lead us to expect a volume full of 


and perhaps fury. But Mr. 


: Williams is a lawver and scholar and lover of learned foot-notes, 


- and in some sections novel, is alwavs grave and judicious. 


. 1830) could only have been achieved by a legal mind. 
change 
; suspicion, which have now happily vanished. 


as well as a Welshman, and his book, while alwavs interesting, 
His 
central chapter on " The King's court of Great Sessions, 1542- 
1830 " (the Courts of Great Sessions not being abolished till 
The 
to the English Circuit svstem created friction and 
From this more 


: technical side of Welsh life Mr. Williams passes to the subiect 


` rather significantly, 


native culture of the Welsh people.” 


: evident carefulness of detail, 


of the decline of Catholicism, and much of his story will be new 
to English, and perhaps even to Welsh readers. He remarks, 
that ‘ Catholicism stood for more than the 
old religion ; it stood also for Welsh nationalitv." The country 
was devotedly Catholic, and, for over a hundred vears after 
the breach with Rome, no Protestant Church was founded. 
Chapters on Nonconformity and the Welsh Language complete 
a very valuable work. Speaking of education, Mr. Williams 
rightly asks that “ provision must be made to ensure that the 
education of the schools shall not quench the spirit or stifle the 
F. J. G.. 
OUR GUARDIAN FLEETS IN 1805: Household. 

'* — (Macmillan. 226 pp. 3s. net.) 

Assisted bv numerous pictures and battle plans, Mr. Household 
relates in a vigorous and straightforward manner, and with 
the storv of Nelson's valour and 
haval wisdom, from the escape of the French fleet from Rochefort 
in Januarv, 1805, to the dramatic home-coming of Nelson and 
the singing of the memcrial anthem at his tomb: Let us now 


bv H. W. 


praise famous men, and our fathers thqt begat us. 


EniNA Junior Histories, Book III, ‘ The Age of Discovery, 

1485-1603,” and Book IV, “ The Age of Strife, 1603-1713.” 
By A. L. Westlake and T. Franklin. (W. and A. K. 
Johnston. 64 pp. and 72 pp. Is. 4d. net each.) 


Concise and careful notes, set out in orderlv paragraphs 
(e.g., English Humanists, Tovola, Armada, Thirty Years’ War, 
The Cabal, etc.), handy for reference, and not pretending to be 


de 'scriptive. 
4 


; HELPS FOR STUDENTS. 


The S.P.C.K. continues to turn out useful booklets, of some 
40 to 60 pp. each. A. Hamilton Thompson tells of Parish History 
and Records (8d. net), and observes, in passing, that the English 
parochial system came into existence long before the Norman 
conquest. Arthur A. Tillev compiles little note-books, not at 


. all dull, on the French Renaissance (8d. net), and The French Wars 


of Religion (6d. net) : in the latter pamphlet he remarks on a 
fact often overlooked by admirers of the Huguenots, that '' the 
special privileges granted to the Protestants promotca the 
existence of a State within a State." A. P. Newton provides 
a compact mass of hints on the Study of Colonial History (6d. net). 
And (the late) 
Economic History (8d. net) displays the combination of interesting 


. data, common sense, and fine moral purpose, which lend light 


and value to all his works. F. J. G. 


Archdeacon Cunningham’s Study of English 


Firrv YEARS OF Evrope, 1870-1919: by Charles Downer Hazen, 
Professor of History in Columbia University . (G. Bell and 
Sons. 428 pp. 14s. net.) 


Large philosophical judgments on the social evolution which 
led up tc the Great War are not yet possible. We shall have them 
in rich abundance, about 1950, and thev will show a greater 
sense of economics and ethnographv than the popular estimates 
of 1920. Meanwhile we may be thankful for narratives such as 
Professor Hazen's. His story is distinguished by a clearness 
and orderliness which avoid too much detail, and too little detail. 
It is, of course, written from an American standpoint. If he were 
telling the tale of Greece or Rome he could not exhibit a more 
pleasing and (for us in Europe) more instrvctive detachment, 
until, of course, he arrives at the War of 1914, and the tragic 
vibration of the Old World touched the heart of the New. In 
fifteen chapters he gives us plain and sagacious, and by no means 
dry, records of the Franco-Prussian War, the developments in 
Germany, Austria, and Italy, the British Empire, the Partition 
of Africa, the conflict of Russia and Japan, the Balkan Wars of 
1912 and 1913. A final chapter, a hundred pages long, describes 
the World War to the date of the Armistice. As an example 
of simplicity and conciseness, take his note on French edueation : 


The Republicans were particularly solicitous about educa- 
tion. As universal suffrage was the basis of the State, it was 
considered fundamental that the voters should be intelligent. 
Education was regarded as the strongest bulwark of the Re- 
public. Several laws were passed, concerning all grades 
of education, but the most important were those concerning 
all primary schools. A law of 1881 made primary education 
gratuitous ; one of 1882 made it compulsory between the ages 
of 6 and 13, and later laws made it entirely secular. No 
religious instruction is given in these schools. All teachers 
are appointed from the laitv. This system of popular educa- 
tion is one of the great creative achievements of the Republic, 
and one of the most fruitful. 


Of British policies and events Professor Hazen speaks svmpa- 
thetically, and even when he refers to such happenings as the 
Boer War he yields no reasonable cause for complaint. There 
are 14 maps. F. J. G. 


Science. 


ADVANCED LECTURE Nores on LicuT: by J. R. Eccles, M.A- 
(Cambridge University Press. 7s. 6d. net.) 


The subjects of the lessons are: rainbows, magnifying power, 
chromatic aberration, sphcrical aberration, wave theory of 
light, interference, diffraction, and polarization of light. 


The notes are clearly set out on large pages, and form what is 
practically a text book on light, in fact they can be recom- 
mended as a text book concise but full. 


A short analysis of the section on the wave theory will indicate 
the amount of matter included : Discovery of the velocity of 
light by Romer; the “ aberration of light” ; light as a form 
of energy ; objections to the corpuscular theory ; founders of 
the wave theory: properties of ether; plane and spherical 
waves; velocity, frequency, and wave-length ; colour and 
frequency ; Huvgen's principle ; rectilinear propagation ; the 
area of à half- -period element ; reflection of plane waves ; re- 
flection of spherical waves at plane and spherical surfaces ; 


refraction of plane waves— | =constant ; refraction of a 


spherical wave through a lens—relation between focal length 
and radii of curvature of surfaces. 


LEA ae 


By the way, “ether ” is spelt “ aether " and " Huygens 
is spelt “ Huy ghens ‘in this book. Even if onc is not a simplified 
speller there is no necd to go out of the way to add redundant 
letters. 


Geography. 


RESOURCES AND INDUSTRIES OF THE UNITED STATES : 
Elizabeth F. Fisher. (Ginn and Company.) 


With less need of conservation of resources than ourselves, 
Americans seem more awake to its necessitv than we are. The 
coal supplies of the United States are estimated to last, according 
to this book, about 4,000 vcars at the present rate of consumption. 
(We have scen other estimates placing the time at nearec 10,000 
years.) — Our own supply of coal is estimated to last less than 

(Continued on page 470.) 
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BELL'S MATHEMATICAL SERIES 
FOR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


General Editor: W. P. MILNE, M.A., D.Sc., Professor of 


Mathematics, Leeds University, formerly Mathematics 
Master, Clifton College. 
STATICS. RECENT VOLUMES. 


By R. C. FAWDRY, M.A., B.Sc., Head of the Military 
and Engineering Side, Clifton College. Crown 8vo. 5s. ; 
or Part I, Third Edition, 3s. ; Part lI, 2s. 6d. 
NaATURE.—'' This book can be confidently recommended." 
DYNAMICS. 
By R. C. FAWDRY, M.A., B.Sc. Crown 8vo, $8.; or 
Part I, Second Edition, 3s. ; Part II, 2s. 6d. 
ScuooL WorLD.—*“ Mr. Fawdry has performed his task with the sure touch 
of one who is familiar with all the difficulties which beginners in this subject 
experience,” 
STATICS AND DYNAMICS — FIRST PARTS. 
By R. C. FAWDRY, M.A., B.Sc. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

THE First PARTS OF THESE TWO BOOKS HAVE BEEN ISSUED 

BOUND TOGETHER, IN RESPONSE TO REQUESTS RECEIVED 

FROM MANY TEACHERS. 
ANALYTICAL GEOMETRY OF THE STRAIGHT 
LINE AND CIRCLE. 
By JOHN MILNE, M.A., Senior Mathematics Master ol 
the Mackie Academy, Stonehaven. Crown Svo, 5s. 
ATHEN £uM.—“ The book is plentifully illustrated and well provided with 
exercises.” 
A FIRST COURSE IN THE CALCULUS. 
By W. P. MILNE, M.A., D.Sc., Professor of Mathematics, 
Leeds University, and G. J. B. WESTCOTT, M.A., Head 
Mathematics Master, Bristol Grammar School. Second 
Edition. Crown &vo, with Answers, 3s. 6d. 
NATURE.—'' A book o! peculiarly suggestive and persuasive kind. Both 
authors are experienced. teachers of mathematics. The style is 
splendid.” 
PLANE TRIGONOMETRY. 
By H. L. REED, M.A., Assistant Mathematics and Science 
Master, Westminster School. 2nd Edition. Crown 8vo. 
4s. 6d. 
A.M.A.—'' This book represents a successful attempt to write a School 
Tr.gonometry on modern lines. We have no hesitation in declaring it to be 
the best school book on the market. . . . Thereis a magnificent tolleotian of 
interesting and varied examples. . . . The boy's interest is at once aroused 
and he is given a sense of power which reacts favourably on his other 


mathematical work.” 

ARITHMETIC FOR PREPARATORY SCHOOLS. 
By TREVOR DENNIS, M.A., Head Master of Lady - 
Manners’ School, Bakewell. Crown 8vo, 4s. net ; or with 
Answers, 4s. 6d. net. Also issued in two parts, bound in 
limp cloth. Part I, 2s. 6d. Part II, 2s. 
ARITHMETIC. 

By H. FREEMAN, M.A., formerly Mathematics Master at 
Haberdashers' Aske’s School. Crown 8vo. Seventh 
Edition. With or without Answers, 3s. 6d. 

EDUCATIONAL Nrws.—'' The methods shown are the very best possible." 
ARITHMETIC. 

By F. W. DOBBS, M.A., and H. K. MARSDEN, M.A., 
Assistant Masters at Eton College. Part I, Second Edition, 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. Answer to Revision Papers, 1s. net. 
Part LI, in the press, 3s. 6d. 

NATURE,.-—'' We like the general appearance of the book : there are numerous 
interesting and attractive questions, those on contours and map-reading 
deserving special mention. 

A SHILLING ARITHMETIC. 

By JOHN W. ROBERTSON, M.A., B.Sc., Mathematical 
Master, Robert Gordon's College, Aberdeen, and Lecturer 
at Aberdeen Technical College. Crown 8vo. Sixth 
Edition. Is. 6d. net; or, with Answers, 2s. net. 
THE ELEMENTS OF NON-EUCLIDEAN 
GEOMETRY. 

By D. M.-Y. SOMMERVILLE, M.A., D.Sc., Professor of 
Mathematics, Victoria University College, Wellington, 
N.Z. 7s. 6d. net. 

MATHEMATICAL GAZETTE.—'' A very useful and stimulating book." 


FULL PARTICULARS OF THIS SERIES, AND OF THE WELL-KNOWN 
TEXT BOOKS OF 


Arithmetic, Algebra, Geometry and ‘l'rigonometry, 


by Messrs. PENDLEBURY, BAKER, and BOURNE, 
BORCHARDT and PERROTT, etc., 
WILL GLADLY BE SENT ON APPLICATION. 


G. BELL & SONS, LTD., 
YORK HOUSE, PORTUGAL ST., W.C. 2. 
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PITMAN: 
— LIST —— 


UP-TO-DATE READING BOOKS. 


THE WANTS OF MAN. 
By T. W. Bow te Lt, M.A., B.Sc. 
A Junior Economic Reader, being a simple introduction to the problems 
of economic science. ; 
The clementary, though important, truths associated with Value and , 
Capital, Supply and Demand are copiously illustrated by facts drawn 
from the home, the shop, and the factory, as well as from Geography 
and Historv. 


THE TRIUMPH OF MAN. 2/- net. 
With 130 illustrations. A reading book for boys and girls from 12 to 
16 years old. Contains à simple account of wind. water, steam, and 
electricitv and their applications ; of iron and steel and their uses, etc. 


THE TRUE PATRIOT'S BOOK. 1/9 net. 
By ORME AGNUS. 
The object of this book is to make children INTELLIGENTLY proud of 

their country and to encourage thc instinct to serve it. 


FRENCH. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FRENCH 


GRAMMAR. 5/6 net. 
By F. A. HEpccock, M.A. (Officier de l'Instruction publique ; Officier 
DEPO, and the only English Docteur és Lettres of the University 
of Paris). 

In this book the author, a well-known authority on the French Language, 
has adopted an entirely new method, combining the direct with the 
indirect. Phonetic tvpe is introduced, by which a closely approximate LJ 
idea of French pronunciation is conveyed. ; 
Also issued in Parts. Part I, 3s. 6d. nct; Part II, 2s. 6d. net: 
Key, 3s. 6d. net. 


FRENCH FOUNDATION BOOK OF 
VERBS, ACCIDENCE, AND SYNTAX. 


By THE SAME AUTHOR. 
A useful book for teachers. 


ART. 


DRAWING AND DESIGN. 10 6 net. 
By SAMUEL CLEGG. : 
A school course in Coinposition. Lettering and pen and ink drawin 
are included, and a special feature of the book is coloured plates print 
by scholars from wood blocks of their own making and designing. 
Profusely illustrated. 


THE ART OF PAINTING IN PASTEL.  15/- net. 
By J. LirzLEJousN, R.B.A., and L. Ricumonp, R.B.A. With a front's- 
piece and foreword by Frank Brangwyn, A.R.A. With 40 full-page 
coloured plates and 15 other illustrations. 


ENGLISH. 


ENGLISH GRAMMAR AND 


COMPOSITION. 
By W. J. Weston, M.A., B.Sc. (Lond.). 
In this volume the theory of the language is made interesting, and is 
taught with eflect by being brought into union with the practice 
of the language—GRAMMAR TAUGHT THROUGH composition. 


ENGLISH FOR TECHNICAL STUDENTS. 2/- net. 
By F. F. Potter, M.A., B.Sc. 

A most interesting and useful book, teaching how to write free and 

correct English, especially with reference to scientific subjects. 


3/- net. 


1/- net. 


3/6 net. 


Send for full particulars of anv of the above books which 
interest you. They will be sent pest free, together with 
complete Catalogue of Educational Books. 


Sir Isaac Pitas & Sons Ltd. 


i, AMEN CORNER, LONDON, E.C. 4 
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200 years; so that our problem is much more urgent. Never- 
theless we are not making the same endeavour to teach con- 
servation through the schools as. American educationists are 
making. 

The book is one of many American school books which teach 
conservation of resources. It is intended for Junior High 
Schools. Beginning with a study of soils, '' man's chief resource," 
and the best use of the soil, it passes on to human necessitics 
in order of importance—food, tlothing, and shelter. Chapters 
follow on forms of power, manufactured products, and ‘ Our 
resources the basis of our trade relations." 

In each section a distinct problem is presented, e.g., '' How 
we may use and protect our fish," “ How to conserve the fuels 
needed by mankind." | In this connexion it is interesting to note 
that in the United States more trees are cut down for firewood 
than for lumber. 

The book is valuable to English teachers partly as a geography 
of the United States and partly because of the lessons in elemen- 
tary economics, which are as apt here as in the United States. 

Many of the illustrations are of great interest. Some oí them, 
for example a picture of some sheep in a field, might just as 
well have been left out. 


Economics. 
THE WANTS or Man: by T. H. Bowtell, M.A., B.Sc., Econ.M. 
Ed. (Pitman. 2s. 6d.) 


This is a very successful effort to produce a school book 
which should introduce to boys the fundamental facts and elemen- 
tary principles of economics. It consists of short chapters, 
with clear and pointed illustrations and explanations of economic 
terms, their meaning and uses. The examples are very practical 
and the method is calculated to excite interest in their application. 
The economic principles involved are explained with lucidity 
and with the aid of cases of practical application. 

The book should make an excellent and interesting Reader 
and should stimulate youths to further enquiry. It may be 
«42 that youth who mastered this little work would pass to 

e world of business better equipped to grasp the meaning 
and importance of their duties, and they would also be armed 
against many fallacies that arise from ignorance. The book 
gives evidence of sound economic knowledge. Its use in schools, 
and indeed by older persons unacquainted with economic 
works, is to be strongly recommended as an antidote to much 
of the wild doctrine now so mischievously spread abroad as to 
the origin and distribution of wealth. There is nothing contro- 
versial in the work; it is simply explanatory of facts which 
every man and woman would be the better for knowing. 

If anything, the book is too full of dctail and illustration 
for its task, but, if so, this is an error on the right side. It 
deserves a wide circulation for its sound doctrine and its potential 
utility in practice. 


General. 


THE Book OF THE LONG TnRAaiL: by Henry Newbolt. With 
a coloured frontispiece and thirty other illustrations by 
Stanley L. Wood. (Longmans, 7s. 6d. net.) 


In this attractive volume Sir Henry Newbolt returns from the 
adventures of war to those of peace and succeeds admirably in 
depicting the courage and hardihood of great explorers. The 
record includes the stories of Franklin, Livingstone, Stanlev, 
' Franklin, Captain Scott, Richard Burton, Francis Younghusband, 
and Alexander Wollaston. It serves as a timely reminder to 
young readers that peace gives opportunity for the display of 
splendid qualities of patience and heroism. Needless to say, 
the stories are excellently told, and Mr. Stanley Wood's illustra- 
tions add to the interest of the work. 


WHEN LEAVES WERE GREEN: by Sydney Cope Morgan, with 
illustrations by Joan Buckmaster.  (Hefter.) 


A book about children, presumably by a grown-up, and cer- 
tainly by one who has strange notions of English prose. What 
are we to make of a sentence such as “ Being a self-reliant voung 
gentleman his absence was not noticed until later in the afternoon. 
Mary failed to find him in the house or garden. The stable yielded 
no better result." (p.48)? This sentence is one of many which 

. baffle our powers of understanding. For rclief we turn to the 
drawings by Mrs. Buckmaster, which are admirable. 


Pensions at 55. 


Under the Superannuation Act no teacher can receive a pension 
before the age of 60, although very many will complete the mimi- 
mum period of qualitying service at an earlier age. Of these, 
many will fecl a desire to leave off teaching, but their difficulty 
will be to bridge the gap between giving up their salary and 
beginning to draw a pension. The Friends' Provident Institution, 
with which is now allied the Century Insurance Company, has 
devised an attractive scheme for providing a deferred annuity 
pavable between the ages of 55 and 60. Quotations for other 
ages may be obtained, but for those mentioned an annual 
premium of about £8, beginning at 24 years of age, will secure 
at 55 an annuity of £100 for five years. In the event of death 
before 55 all premiums are returned with interest at 24 per cent. 
per vear compound. Should the policy be discontinued before 
55 a similar refund is inade provided that the policy has been in 
force two years, or alternatively, a paid-up policy may be taken. 
There is thus no lossof premiums in any case, and to many teachers 
the plan will prove attractive as a means of securing the chance 
of optional rctirement before the pensionable age. The Friends' 
Provident Institution has also prepared for independent schools 
a scheme of pensions which is in several respects better than the 
Government scheme, although it is of course contributory. 


Eurhythmics—Vacation Classes. 


The London School of Dalcroze Eurhythmics will hold 
Christmas Vacation Classes from Dec. 29th, 1919, to Jan. 8th, 
1920. The classes are intended as an introduction to the Dalcroze 
Method, and include instruction in Rhythmic Movement, Practical 
Harmony, and Solfège. Teachers and others will find in this 
short course an opportunity for learning at first hand something 
of the purpose and possibilities of Eurhythmics. The course 
will be under the direction of Miss Marthe Bisclioff, and particu- 
lars may be obtained from the School, 23, Store Street, London, 
W.C.1. s 


At Liverpool a somewhat similar course is to be catried on 
between the same dates, under the direction of Miss Elsy Findlay, 
and for this particulars may be obtained from Miss L. Gibson, 
Brookside, Maiden Lane, Clubsmoor, Liverpool. 


OUR TRANSLATION PRIZE, 


We offer a First Prize of Ten Shillings and a Second Prize of 
Five Shillings for the best translation into English, with ex- 
planatory notes, of the following letter, which we take from the 
Westminster Gazette :— 


“ Dear Old Thing, 

Sorry not to have seen you last Saturday, but I had a little 
stunt on at Hornsey—absolutely a pukka do, umpteen girls and 
no end of doings. Dear old Ponko (who was with me in Egypt) 
blew in later. We jazzed till 4 ack emma, and then kipped on 
the floor. 


Hope you are in the pink, old Bean, and not fceling too much 
of an onion at home! Did you click for a rise? The gadget 
is to barge in on the Chief right away—at the double in fact. 
Cold feet are no good for bringing in the dough. — If the Chiet is 
inclined to jib, tell him to put a sock init! These old bufters cut 
no ice with me, and you can put your buttons on Percy that he 
won't get wind up. I've been sweating on the top line for a big 
push up the scale for three months now and am fed up to the 
back teeth. Shall grease off and have a dekko abroad if chances 
are napoo. There are some bonza jobs out east I hear. London 
is getting me down a bit and I feel like cutting it all out. Take 
it from me I shan't be fooling round this old town much longer. 


Don't forget Tuesday, any old how. Can you scrounge any 
doings ? It's up to you. See you 7 pipemma at the Troc. Mean 
to knock off two bottles of the best. Expect I shall get a rasp- 
berry from the old Oojah if I arrive (with the milk) blotto. 
Never mind, I've not had a buckshee binge for years ! 


By the way, Tuesday is not a posh affair—trust me not to 
swing anything like that on you. Now do blow along, old Bean, 
or I shall turn you down as a wash-out. Ponko is coming and 
means to push the boat out, so don't give it a miss. Chin-chin.— 
Thine, PERCY. P. H. M. 


Attempts should reach the Editor, Translation Prize, The 
Educational Times, 31, Museum Street, London, W.C.1., not later 
than Saturdav, 13th December, 1919. The Editor reserves the 
right to publish any translation received. 


- 
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The “Tutorial” System of Correspondence 
Tuition makes a success 
of every willing student. 


The “ Tutorial " Correspondence Courses are based upon the best educational experience and compiled from 
unequalled sources of information and specialised knowledge. The work of the correspondence student is closely 
scrutinised, minutely checked, criticised and appraised by a tutor interested in producing the best individual results 
and alive to the closest co-operation necessary between himself and the student. 

ALL “ Tutorial " Tutors have been directly connected with University work for a number of years. Unde 
their guidance, industrious candidates have a surer guarantee of success than any other training system or institution 
can afford. Being individual coaching from start to finish, the Tutorial Correspondence Tuition is incomparably 
efficient. 

Special provision is made for coaching candidates for all examinations connected with the Teaching profession. 
Particular attention is devoted to special subjects if necessary, so that backward students may quickly recover 
lost ground. 

The Tutorial College Correspondence Tuition affords complete Training in Arts, Science, Medicine, Economics, 
Laws, etc., preparatory for University and Professional Examinations, as well as for the Indian and Home Civil 
Service Examinations. 


Call or send to-day for Prospectus and Table of Fees. 


The Tutorial College, 


30M, ELMBANK CRESCENT, CHARING CROSS, GLASGOW. 


If you wish to 


qualify to teach 
SH ORTHAND To their Majesties the King and Queen and H.M. Queen Alexandra, 
9 


BOOK-KEEPING AND ACCOUNTANCY, WINSOR & NEWTON, 
COMMERCIAL PRACTICE, | Prepared Water Colours 


ADVERTISING, PRACTICAL BANKING, iN 
COMMERCIAL LAW . WHOLE and HALF CAKES, WHOLE, HALF, and 
. ^ 


QUARTER PANS, 
you can do so in and WHOLE, HALF, and LARGE TUBES. 


your spare time Quarter Pans of Winsor and Newton's Artists' Water 
Colours are of the same outside dimensions as the Half 
by means of Pans. They may, therefore, be used in Winsor and 


PITM AN'S POSTAL COURSES Newton's range of Half Pan Japanned Boxes. 
The advantages of habituating the Student at the outset 
ve f his career to the use of the BEST materials are so 
The postal tuition meets exactly the requirements of hae : ; 
teachers who are unable to secure oral training, or obvious that no attention need be drawn to them. 


who desire to pursue the study of commercial subjects Messrs. Winsor and Newton's Artists’ Water Colours 


at home. „or an oup of subjects, ma are necessarily more expensive than those usually manu- 
be raat ins ine the je Commence Hol factured for School use, but as, owing to their superior 
any stage of present knowledge. Write for details, strength, a small quantity yields approximately the same 


; : : : interested. | amount of colour surface as the larger pans of Water 
Steere. the :S0b]ecto-in- wiueh;yon ate interested Colours generally sold for Students' use, the expense in 


both cases is much the same. 

The special attention of Teachers and the public is, 
therefore, invited to these Quarter Pans of Colour, which, 
costing practically the same, provide the Student with 
a superior article. 

206, SOUTHAMPTON ROW, LONDON, W.C. 1. Full detailed catalogue may be obtained from any 
are ee of the leading Artists’ Colourmen throughout the 
Principal : | Director of Studies : Country, or from 39, Rathbone Place, London, W. xr. 


FREDERICK HEELIS | ROBERT W. HOLLAND : 
F.R.S.A., F.C.LS. — | O.B.E., M.A., M.Sc., LL.D. Established nearly a Century. 
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Capt. C. S. Goldingham, whose new novel “ Fetters,” is nearly 
rcady, with Messrs. George Allen and Unwin, hasjust gone to the 
Baltic as interpreter to the Mission under Admiral Sheppard, 
commanding Frensburg Force, during the taking of the Reter- 
endum in Schleswig-Holstein. —'' Fetters " is a very powerful 
story in the genre of A. E. W. Mason and the late Seton Merriman. 


, 


'" Evoe " is a familiar and welcome signature to readers of 
“ Punch," and stands for E. V. Knox. Some of his wittiest efforts 
in prose and verse have been collected together in book form and 
called “A Little Loot,” and Messrs. Allen and Unwin will publish 
them in time for Christmas. Capt. Knox is one of the brilliant 
sons of the Bishop of Manchester. 


Messrs. George Allen and Unwin also announce the publication 
of “ French Fireside Poetry ” translated with the preface bv the 
late Miss Betham Edwardes ; '' Paths of Glory " a collection of 
poems written during the war bv, among others, Walter de la 
Mare, Roger Fry, W. W. Gibson, Siegfried Sassoon, Alex Waugh, 
and Richard Aldington ; and “ The Advance of English Poetry 
in the 20th Century.” by Professor W. L. Phelps, of Yale Univer- 
sity, in which the work of the most notable English and American 
modern poets, including Thomas Hardy, Kipling, Robert Bridges, 
Masefield, Rupert Brooke, de la Mare, John Drinkwater, D. H. 
Lawrence, and W. H. Davies is discussed. 


The announcements of the same publishers include '' The 
Children’s Life of the Bee ” by Maurice Maeterlinck, selected 
and arranged by Alfred Sutro and H. Williams, and illustrated 
in colour by H. Detmold ; ‘ Shasta of the Wolves," a jungle 
book by Olaf Baker, illustrated in colour by Charles Livingstone 
Bull; and a novel bv Miss Evelvn Sharp, the first she has written 
for 12 years, called ‘‘ Somewhere in Christendom ";  '' The 
Remaking of a Mind ” by Henri de Man, revealing the change 
wrought by the war in the ideas and ideals of the author, who is 
a prominent young Belgian Labour Leader as well as a lieutenant 
in the Belgian Army; a Memoir, “ Joseph Fels, his life work ” 
by Mary Fels; ‘ The Voice of Lincoln " by Judge Wanamaker, 
and “ The More Fatal Opulence of Bishops ” by the Rev. Hubert 
Handley, forming sequel to “ The Fatal Opulence of Bishops "' 
by the same author, published eighteen years ago. 


Incorporated London Academy of Music. 


Dr. Yorke Trotter's Training Course for Teachers. 


The Course includes :— 
Rhythmic Method in all its branches, Musicianship, Harmony, 
Ear-training, etc. 
Piano Technique. 
Class Management and Preparation of Lessons. 
Voice Production and teaching of Class Singing. 


The New Term begins on January 19th, 1920. 
— Teacher's Holiday Course, Jan. 6th-10th, 1920. — 


Full particulars as to the Course, Fees, etc., can be had from 
the Secretary, 22, Princes Street, Cavendish. Square, W.1. 


* Dr. Yorke Trotter, having brought the mental realm and psych- 
ology into his Rh ic Methed of Music, has, in the widest sense of 
the word, made it religion— the worship of the good, which in the 
Greek is synonymous with the beautiful.” 


Modern Corr. College 
FAILURES 7." SUCCESSES 


GRADED COURSES. MATHEMATICS. LANGUAGES. 
SCIENCE. LITERATURE. MUSIC. 
B.A., B.Sc., Mus. Bac. A.C.P., L.C.P., L.L.A. FROEBEL. 


OX. & CAM. LOCALS. L.R.A.M., A.R.C.M. A.Mus.T.C.L. 


GUARANTEE COURSE: 
For one Fee- -Tuition until successful. 


Arthur McAlister, B.A. Cantab. 


St. Moritz, Ilkeston Road, NOTTINGHAM. 
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An Urgent Appeal. 


THE SECONDARY SCHOOL TEACHERS’ WAR RELIEF FUND. 
(Registered under the War Charities Act, 1916.) 


Sir,—The Committee of Management of the Secondary School 
Teachers’ War Relief Fund desires to make a final appeal for 
funds with a view to closing the subscription list in December 
next. While expressing our sincere thanks for the support so 
generously accorded in the past, we have to point out that the 
response to the appeal made in May last has not fully met the 
existing liabilities of the fund. Actuarial investigation has shown 
that if our annual commitment based on life expectations on 
annuity principle is to be maintained, a further capital sum of 
£500 must be provided. The Committee feels that all subscribers 
will realise the obligation laid upon it of continuing allowances 
to the families of those of the profession who have fallen in the 
war, so that a reasonable livelihood is assured. It, therefore, 
urgently appeals to all interested in Secondary Education to 
assist to the utmost of their power in raising this sum before 
December 3lst next. Subscriptions and donations mav be 
sent to any of the Associations represented on the Committee 
of Management, or to any of the local honorary collectors 
appointed by the fifty branches of the Incorporated Association 
of Assistant Masters. When this is not possible, contributions 
should be sent to the Hon. Treasurer of the fund, Mr. J. Hart- 
Smith, c/o Barclay's Bank, Ltd., 835, Wandsworth Road, S.W. 8, 
London. Cheques should be made payable to the Secondary 
School Teachers’ War Relief Fund, and crossed “ A/c Payee 
only.” , 

A. A. SOMERVILLE, M.A., 
Eton College, Chairman. 


G. D. DuNKERLEY, B.Sc., Hon. Secretary. 
(formerly Watford Grammar School). 


J. HART-SMITH, A.R.C.S., 
The County Secondary School, 
Battersea, S.W. 11, Hon. Treasurer. 
35, John Street, 
London, W.C. 1. 


WHY NOT SEND TO US 
FOR YOUR SUPPLIES ! 


We can save you much time, trouble, and expense. 


Everything needed for vourself, your school, 
your students, etc., can be quickly supplied. 


School Furniture. Books. Sport Requisites 
Stationery. Gym. Dresses. Cutlery. 
Dresses. Shoes. Glass. 
Materials. Trunks. China. 

Hats. Hat Bands. Sashes, etc., etc. 


EXAMINE OUR QUALITY AND COMPARE OUR PRICES. 
SEND US YOUR ENQUIRIES. 
NO ORDER TOO LARGE-—NO ORDER TOO SMALL. 


SUPPLIES & EXPORTS, LD. 


84, Great Portland | Street, 
LONDON, W. 1. 


= NN Nr 
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OV TAR OXFORD “IDEAL” 
N OV- LART. LOOSE LEAF 


The Art of Stencil Picture Making. 
A FASCINATING AND EASY PASTIME FOR ALL. 


Make your own Birthday Cards, Christmas Cards, Calendars 
and other items for which all sorts of uses may be found. 


NOV-LART pictures fetch good prices at Bazaars and 
Sales of Work. 


HARBUTT’S PLASTICINE, LTD., 203, Bathampton, Bath. 
London Showroom: 56, Ludgate Hill, E.C. 4. 


THE INCORPORATED 


FROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, 


Colet Gardens, Talgarth Road, 
West Kensington, London, W. 14. 


President: Ricut Hon. Sır W. MATHER, LL.D. 
Chairman and Treasurer: Mr. C. G. MONTEFIORE, M.A. 
Secretary: Mr. ARTHUR G. SvuoNps, M.A. 


TRAINING COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS. 


Principal: Miss E. LAWRENCE. 
Students are trained for the Examinations of the National Froebel Union and 
other Examinations. 
Prospectuses and all particulars as to Scholarships and Loan Fund may be obtained 
from the PRINCIPAL. 


IMPORTANT TO TEACHERS | 


who are eligible for 
Pensions under the 


Teachers’ Superannuation Act, 1918 


Friends’ Provident Institution 


has a carefully considered scheme 
to benefit those who may wish to 
retire earlier, but are not eligible 


for pensions until age 60. 


All advice and particulars given 
-on applying to: 


THE 


Friends’ Provident Institution, 


42, KINGSWAY, LONDON, W.C. 2. 


EXERCISE BOOK. 


WM. HUNT’S Patent Ideal LOOSE-LEAF NOTE-BOOK 
constitutes the best and most convenient Higher Form 
and Science Class Exercise Book, Lecture Note Book, 
Loose-Leaf Scrap Book, Storage Covers for Notes, Letters 
and Papers of all sorts yet invented. The Book opens 
perfectly flat for writing, and binds up absolutely securely ; 
can be un-made and re-made and the leaves transferred 
from one book to another or new leaves added in any 
manner without trouble and without risk of disarrange- 
ment or loss. No rings, posts, arches, or mechanism of 
any sort. Only one book necessary for many subjects. 
Each subject can be transferred to its own distinctive 
cover as convenient. 18 sizes and several qualities. 
Capacity : one leaf or 300 with no lost bulk. 


Showing the Book, containing 300 sheets of paper, closed. The Divisible Lace is 
here shown joined, by inserting the Pointed ag into the Barrel Tag. When the 
Book is in use the Lace should be joined as above only. When not in use the 
Lace-ends may be tied with a bow knot. . 


mue. TECN i 
A leaf is shown withdrawn from one 
Divisible Lace before withdrawing it from the other. 


PRICE LIST AND TERMS ON APPLICATION. 


Showing the manner of changing leaves. 


WILLIAM HUNT, 


Manufacturing Academical Stationer, 


Opposite Balliol College, 18, Broad St., OXFORD. 
Works: 11, ST. ALDATE'S 
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EDWARD ARNOLD. 
A Spanish Course, by E. Alec Woolf. 5s. 


G. BELL AND SONS. 


Fifty Years of Europe, 1870-1919: by Charles Downer Hazen. 
14s. net. 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS. 


Seventeenth Century Life in the 
Eleanor Trotter. 10s. net. 

Plane Geometrv for Secondary Schools: by Charles Davison. 
6s. 6d. net. 

Seven Spiritual Songs (of Shakespeare's time). Words and music 
by Thomas Campion, M.D. Words ed. by Wm. H. Draper. 
Music arr. by W. H. Willians. Words and music, 2s. 6d. 
net. Words only, 3d. net. 


[4 


Country Parish: by 


CrosBy, LocKwoopD AND Son. 


Revision Arithmetic, Logarithms, Slide Rule, Mensuration, 
Specific Gravity and Density: by Terry Thomas. 2s. 6d. 


EVANS Bros. 


Geographv Lessons: by Robert Finch. 4s. 6d. net. 
How to Teach English Composition, Vol. I: by Robert Finch. 
3s. 6d. net. 


GINN AND Co. 


De L’ Universalité de la Langue Française: by Antoine Rivarol ; 
ed. by W. W. Comfort. 2s. 3d. net. 

Elementary Biology: by Benjamin C. Gruenberg. 7s. net. 
General Methods of Teaching in Elementary Schools: by 
Samuel Chester Parker. 7s. net. 

A Guide Book to the Biblical Literature : 


by John Franklin 
Genung. 10s. 6d. net. | 


W. HEFFER AND SONS, 


When Leaves were Green: by Sydney Cope Morgan ; illus. by 
Joan Buckmaster. 6s. net. | 


WILLIAM HEINEMANN. 


The War Poems of Siegfried Sassoon. 3s. 6d. net. 
Cinderella: illus. by Arthur Rackham. 7s. 6d. net. 


HODDER AND STOUGHTON. 


The New Teaching Series—— 
Chemistry from the Industrial Standpoint: by 
P. C. L. Thorne. 4s. 6d. net. 


Applied Botany: by G. S. M. Ellis. 4s. 6d. net. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


W. AND A. K. JOHNSTON. 


Edina Junior Histories, Book 4—The Age of Strife, 1603-1713: 
by A. L. Westlake and T. Franklin. Is. 4d. net. 


LONGMANS, GREEN AND Co. 


Manchester Grammar School, 1515-1915: by 
Alfred A. Mumford. 21s. net. 
Indian Education, September, 1919: Is. net. 
Elements of Physics: by R. A. Houston. 6s. net. 
The Book of the Long Trail: by Sir Henry Newbolt. 
Elements of Vector Algebra: by L. Silberstein. 


The 


7s. 6d. net. 
5s. net. 


MACMILLAN AND Co. 


Supmann's French Series for Rapid Reading—Une Guerre en 
Sonora, Le Saltéador: par Gabriel Terry. 1s. 3d. 

The Making of Modern Wales: by Llewellyn Williams. 6s. net. 

The Children's Classics, Intermediate II : Storics from Hiawatha. 
6d. 

Mathematical Papers: ed. by R. M. Milne. Is. 9d. net. 

Our Guardian Fleets in 1805: by H. W. Household. 3s. net. 

Macmillan's Pocket Classics—The Virginian: by Owen Wister. 
Is. 6d. net. 


METHUEN AND Co. 


The Four Tests—A Touchstone for Teachers and Lovers of Music : 
by J. E. Workman. 2s. 6d. net. 


JOHN MURRAY. 
Science Progress, October, 1919. 6s. net. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS. 


Easy Numerical Trigonometry: by H. S. Carslaw. 2s. 6d. net. 
Caxsar’s Gallic War, Books 4 (20-38) and 5: by R. W. Livingstone 
and C. E. Freeman. 


| 


Sır Isaac PITMAN AND SONS. 


A Preparatory Course to Machine Drawing: by P. W. Scott. 
Is. 9d. net. 


SIMPKIN, MARSHALL AND Co. 


Income Tax Simplified (new edition): by Arthur Fieldhouse 
and A. Ewart Fieldhouse. 1s. 6d. net. 

Causes and Consequences—A Book for To-day: bv 
George Gordon Samson. 2s. 6d. net. 


Mayor D. H. STEERS, R.E. 
St. John’s College, Cambridge. 

Record of War Service of Public School Officers of the O.T.C. 
and other members of the Staffs ; published by the O.T.C. 
Officers’ Club (J.D.), and obtainable only from Major Steers 
as above. 5s. 6d. post free. 


ORDER FORM. 


To THE PUBLISHERS, 
"THE EDUCATIONAL TIMES, 


3l, MusSEUM STREET, LoNpoN, W.C. 1. 


* 


Please enter my name as a subscriber to THE EDUCATIONAL TIMES for one vear, beginning with the issue for 


e*s 88 49v&8*s5bte6ttsontbedaBebttqesesbiug»e ,5evwsdtitbotistutcietUtUebrvso»oceeacsse 74922459 


I enclose remittance for Ten Shillings. 


*o*eot060(2029e«*906ptvptásrso»tseisttsttastnaotnasepsomos.e)bsveietaso»sótstsetsovtobabtee(teoeteo0ssQoovQotaectsto0etd5tscectnie 


»6*989060002«0050656550809a8€9990**4«649095.5»000€996€96026982949090*0232542929900296500000900090069949294920209098095090900229 
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2067.—FLETCHER'S TROLLEY AND INCLINED PLANE APPARATUS, complete with 
Release, new type of Brush Holder and Improvements, Cylindrical Weights, Brushes, Ink, &c. 


The most useful Apparatus for Elementary Dynamics. 


G. CUSSONS, Ltd., The Technical Works, Manchester. 


London Office :—Thanet House, 231, Strand, W.C.2. 


H. K. LEWIS & CO, LTD. Publishers & Booksellers. 


Close to Euston Square Station (Metropolitan Railway), Warren Street Station for all Tube Railways. 


Orders by Post or Telephone promptly attended to. 
S pecial attention to packing and forwarding of Books to all parts of the World, 


SCIENTIFIC AND TECHNICAL CIRCULATING LIBRARY. 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION, TOWN OR COUNTRY, FROM ONE GUINEA, 


CATALOGUE OF THE LIBRARY, revised to December, 1917, with Classified Index of Authors and Subjects. 
500 pp. Demy 8vo. 12/6 net.; to Subscribers, 6/- net. Just Published. 


136, GOWER STREET, and 24, GOWER PLACE, LONDON, W.C. 1. 


Telegrams : “ Publicavit, Eusroad, London.” Telephone : Museum 1072. 


EXAMINATION PAPER | MEDICAL PRELIMINARY EXAMINATIONS. 
| 


COLLEGE OF PRECEPTORS. 


| 
| 

THE 
| In strict accordance with the es sa nami Ruled both sides. 


Normen ix dit CE a UNIVERSITY EXAMINATION 
| ANSWER BOOKS FOR EXAMINATIONS IN BOOK-KEEPING. 
Senior,3 Books 1/10; aper o^ e c EA Books 1/10. | POSTAL INSTITUTION 


(POSTAGE EXTRA.) REMITTANCES SHOULD ACCOMPANY ORDER. 


F. W. SHELBOURNE & Co., Wholesale & Retail Stationers, 


| provides courses in preparation for Medical Preliminary Examinations, more 
Telephone; Holborn 690. 63, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 1. | 


particularly for the Junior and Senior Examinations of the College of Preceptors. 


Full preparation in all subjects, 120 lessons, £6; but the number of lessons 
required varies according to the student’s knowledge at starting. Each lesson 
SS consists of very full lesson-notes, papers of questions, and answer-notes. 


Oral tuition, if preferred, private or in class, with or without residence. 
SAVE 50 per cent. OF YOUR TIME | Prospectus and full particulars can be obtained from the Principal. 


by ordering your NEW BOOKS through Mr. John Davis, who can 
always secure good second-hand copies of publications which are 
out of stock at the Publishers. 

EXTRACT FROM LETTER DATED OCTOBER, 1918 :—'' I am preparing a further order for 
you as I am well pleased with your past efforts to secure for me what I 
wanted, and with your invariable courtesy.” 


MR. JOHN DAVIS (Successor to Mr. Thomas Laurie), 
13, PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, E.C. 4, 


Mr. E. S. WEYMOUTH, M.A. (Lond.), 
17, Red Lion Square, London, W.C. 1. 


SECOND-HAND SCHOOL BOOKS. 


B O OKS On Educational, Scientific, Medical Law, 
TIMOR ERO ALE DNI ener Please write for Catalogue to 
—— Second Hand and New 


BOOKS SENT ON APPROVAL. Catalogues Free. | | GEORGE OVER 


State Wants. Books Bought. Best Prices Given. ; 
W. & G. FOYLE, Ltd., 121/5, Charing Cross Rd, London, W.C. 2. EDUCATIONAL BOOKSELLER, RUGBY. 
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(9 Dalcroze Eurhythmics. 


MONSIEUR JAQUES-DALCROZE will give Lecture-Demonstrations ;— 


LONDON: Saturdays, January 10th and 
17th, 10-30 a.m., in the Lyceum Theatre ; 
Thursday, January 15th, 8-30 p.m., in The 
King’s Hall, Covent Garden. 


DUBLIN: Monday, January 19th, 3-15 p.m., 
in The Theatre Royal. 


EDINBURGH: Wednesday, January 21st, 
5 p.m., in the Synod Hall. 


LIVERPOOL: Thursday, January 22nd, 
7-30 p.m. in the St. George’s Hall. 


MANCHESTER: Fridav, January 23rd, 
7 p.m., in The Houldsworth Hall. 


VACATION CLASSES. LONDON: A short Course, covering Rhyth- 
mic Movement, Ear-training, Practical Har- 
mony, will be held at the London Dalcroze 
School, 23, Store Street, W.C. 1, December 
29th to January 8th, inclusive. 


LIVERPOOL: A Course of Rhythmic Move- 
ment will be held at Edgehill Training 
College, December 29th to January 8th, 


inclusive. 


PROVINCIAL CLASSES. In Term Time classes are held in the following 
centres :—Bath, Bingley, Brighton, Bristol, 
Cambridge, Chatham, Dover, Edinburgh, 
Glastonbury, Harrogate, Huddersfield, Leeds, 
Liverpool, Manchester, Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
Oldham, Oxford, Portsmouth, Reading, 
Sheffield, Stockport, Southampton, Southend- 
on-Sea, Tunbridge Wells, and York. 


TEACHERS TRAINING COURSE: A Beginners Class will begin work on 
Tuesday, January 20th. 


For details relating to all the above apply 
The London School of Dalcroze Eurhythmics, 
(THE DALCROZE SCHOOL OF EURHYTHMICS, LTD.) 


23, STORE STREET, W.C.1. 


Telephone: Museum 2294. Telephone: Eurhythm, Westcent, London. 
Director - - PERCY B. INGHAM, B.A. 
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